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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  on  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Thursday,  6th  December  188S. 


( The  President.)  We  were  called  upon  on  Tuesday  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  witness, 
I  think  of  the  name  of  Molloy,  who  had  refused  to  obey  his  subpoena.  We  are 
informed  that  he  has  been  brought  here,  brought  to  London  that  is,  but  I  presume 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  that  he  should  be  examined  to-day,  and  we  therefore 
propose  that  he  should  be  examined  to-morrow  morning. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  If  your  Lordships  please,  I  should  have  taken  him  at  any 
time  your  Lordships  thought  fit.  I  was  going  to  mention  the  fact,  and  I  propose,  for 
reasons,  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  not  be  examined  to-day. 

( The  President.)  I  presume  that  is  assented  to. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  your  Lordship  intimate  that  the 
witness  should  not  be  taken  to-day.  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  not  here  at  present,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  him. 

(The  President.)  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  desirability  of  his  being*  examined  as 
soon  as  possible. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  take 
him  as  soon  as  convenient. 

(The  President.)  On  every  ground ;  but  first  of  all  I  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
wished  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity,—  but  there  are  other  reasons. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  only  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  Attorney-General  that  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  Committee  on  Privilege  will  sit  to-morrow,  and  if  it  does, 
that  might  be  an  impediment  to  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  being  present. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  not,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  does  sit  until  12. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  merely  mentioned  it,  that  was  all. 

(The  President.)  I  think  we  must  get  him  brought  before  us  in  order  that  we  may 
deal  with  him  in  point  of  law. 

(Si i  H.  James.)  May  I  mention,  in  the  first  instance,  the  subject  of  the  inspection 
of  the  books.  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  mentioned  to  your  Lordships  the  night  before 
last,  the  question  of  the  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  National  Bank,  and  an  objection 
was  made  to  some  of  the  books  being  seen,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  accounts, 
they  being  matters  (that  referred  in  the  view  of  those  whom  my  friend  represented,) 
almost  of  a  private  character.  An  affidavit  was  handed  to  us  yesterday  from 
Mr.  Biggar  dealing  with  the  account.  Looking  at  the  affidavit,  I  think  he  has  a  little 
misapprehended  what  was  your  Lordships’  order,  and  what  is  sought  now  to  be 
inspected.  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  who  had  charge  of  the  matter,  I  regret,  is  not  present 
at  the  moment,  a  slight  indisposition  keeps  him  away,  but  what  I  would  wish  to  say  is, 
that  so  far  as  the  application  goes  for  the  inspection  of  mere  personal  matters,  for 
instance,  as  to  payments  made  from  what  is  called  the  Parliamentary  Fund  to  members 
of  I  arliament,  we  all  feel  that  that  is  a  matter  which  would  not  assist  your  Lordships, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  which  I  should  term  as  a  personal  account,  or  to 
anything  which  approaches  on  personal  matters  we  should  not  wish  to  go  into,  but  l 
think  if  we  communicate  with  Mr.  Reid  we  would  take  care  that  these  matters  should 
not  be  go  into.  AV  e  can  have  the  rest  of  the  accounts,  taking  care  that  we  do  not 
make  public  anything  else  that  is  referred  to  in  the  affidavit. 

(J he  President.)  I  should  hope  that  you  and  Mr.  Reid  would  be  able  to  come  to  an 
arrangement. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  No  doubt,  my  Lords ;  I  just  wish  to  make  public  that  wo  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  anything  of  a  private  character. 
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Inspector  George  Crosbie  Royse  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24.577.  You  are  a  district  inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  were  you 
stationed  at  Sull  from  December  1882  to  November  1883?  Yes. 

24.578.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duty  on  the  11th  January  1883,  did  you  see  certain 
books  and  documents  ? — I  did. 

24.579.  Where  ?— In  the  house  of  Henry  O’Mahoney,  Ballydehob. 

24’,579a.  Will  you  produce  them,  please?  ( The  documents  were  produced.) 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  propose  to  shortly  give  your  Lordships  what  they  are.  There  are 
a  great  many  documents  ;  I  will  not  put  them  all  in,  but  I  propose  to  give  your 
Lordships  a  general  idea  of  what  they  are.  W  e  have  handed  Sir  Charles  Russell  a  copy 
of  them. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  so,  my  Lords. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  I  might  hand  a  printed  copy  to  your  Lordships,  I  daresay  it  will 

save  trouble  . 

(The  President.)  Give  Mr.  Lockwood  that  which  you  desire  me  to  see.  I  can  look  at 

it  lcitor 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  I  have  one,  my  Lord,  which  I  can  hand  to  Mr.  Lockwood. 

(The  Attorney-General)  I  think  Mr.  Harrington  has  one  that  can  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  Lockwood.  (The  same  was  handed  to  Mi .  Lockwood.) 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  There  is  a  register  of  the  members  of  the  League  with  the  names : — 
As  president  or  chairman,  Richard  Hodnett ;  secretary,  John  Collins;  treasurer,  John 
Kearney  ;  executive  committee,  Anthony  Lavis,  Henry  0  Mahony  that  is  the  gentleman 
at  whose  house  these  were  seized — Michael  Sullivan,  Edward  Roycroft,  junior,  Corne¬ 
lius  O’Driscoll,  William  J.  Young,  Michael  Coughlan,  and  other  names.  Nothing  more 
turns  upon  that  except  it  shows  what  the  course  of  business  is. 

24.580.  I  think  you  have  there  what  purports  to  be  a  sort  of  record  of  the 

proceedings  ? — A  minute  book. 

24.581.  What  we  suggest  were  the  courts  ?— That  is  the  one. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  Lordships  will  see  it  at  81— Mr.  Lockwood  has  a  copy  of  it. 
(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  are  you  on? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  not  paged,  my  Lord ;  No.  3. 

(Witness.)  It  is  No.  3.  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  “  Patrick  Sullivan  v.  Jeremiah  Duggan.  Those  men  were 

before  the  League  on  this  day  week.  No  action  taken  in  the  matter.  M.C.” 
I  have  handed °the  wrong  one  up,  I  am  told  by  the  witness.  This  is  the  one 

(handing  up  another)  : —  T  ,-i 

“  Patrick  Driscoll  v.  Daniel  Driscoll.  These  men  were  before  the  League  the 

last  day.  Dan.  Driscoll  charged  Pat  with  shoeing  horses  for  the  police.  The 
League  concluded  that  they  would  not  interfere,  as  the  police  should  be  fed  and 
shod,  themselves,  and  their  horses.” 

( The  President.)  What  page  is  it  ?  _  .  .  ,  , .  ,  T  , 

(Mr.  Murphy  )  It  is  not  paged,  my  copy,  it  is  No.  3  on  the  print  that  1  have  got. 

(The  President.)  Then  you  need  not  hand  up  the  originals  to  me. 

(Mr  Murphy.)  No,  except  just  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  it  was. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordship  has  copies.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  I  might 
look  at  the  originals. 

(The  President .)  Yes,  that  would  be  much  better. 

(The  originals  were  handed  to  Mr.  Lockwood.) 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  “  James  Swanton  v.  John  Donovan.  Mr.  Swanton  attended 
at  last  meeting.  '  Deferred  until  Donovan  appeared  to-day,  Left  to  the  settlement 
of  Messrs.  P.°  Gallagher  and  Tiny  Regan.  Donovan  refused.  Resolved  that 

Donovan  be  expelled.  July  7th  1881.” 

“  Mr,  James  Roberts  wanting  to  become  a  member.  Mr.  Roberts  came  before 
the  League  on  last  day,  wishing  to  become  a  member.  The  League  concluded  that 
it  was  best  postpone  the  case  for  a  week  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  Mr.  Roberts, 
being  an  agent,  would  this  disqualify  him.  July  7th  1881.  No  appearance. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  admitted  a  member  on  the  14th  July  1881.” 
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“  Mr.  Downing  v.  Macarthy.  Mr.  Downing  accused  Macarthy  of  being  a 
land-grabber.  Mr.  Macarthy  said  he  would  give  up  the  place  and  have  no  more 
to  do  with  it.  July  7th,  1881.  Signed,  Richard  Hodnett.” 

“  Mr.  Hegarty  v.  John  Coghlan.  Mr.  Hegarty  offered  a  settlement,  and  if 
John  Coghlan  refuses  that  after,  the  League  shall  consider  the  case  on  its  merits 
on  this  day  week.  July  7th,  1881.” 


My  Lords,  in  the  register  of  members  there  are  1,638  members.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  also  to  the  character  of  the  register  of  the  members  of  the  Ballydehob 
Branch.  It  contains  the  name  of  the  member,  the  date  of  admission,  the  extent  of  the 
holding,  the  rent,  the  valuation,  the  name  of  the  landlord,  the  name  of  the  agent ; 
and  then  the  subscriptions  vary  from  Is.  to  2s. 

( The  President.)  Where  is  all  this  in  the  printed  form  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  printed  on  one  sheet  of  it,  at  the  fourth  page,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  book. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  there  is  a  note  on  that  page  4  that  follows  1,638, 
just  below  the  names — below  Michael  Connolley’s  name.  At  page  4  there  is  a  list  of 
subscriptions. 

(The  President.)  Page  4  begins,  Mr.  William  Cook. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  an  ordinary  page  4.  If  your  Lordships  look  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  sheet.  The  list  of  names  beginning  1  up  to  7. 

(The  President.)  That  begins  Jeremiah  Croiey. 

(The  Attorney-General)  It  follows  No.  1,638.  That  means  there  are  1,638  names 
altogether.  We  have  the  original  book  here. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No.  2  in  the  bundle  placed  before  your  Lordships  contains  the 
minute  book.  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  it,  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  that  it 
is.  My  friend,  the  Attorney-General  points  out  that  on  page  3  of  No.  2  there  are 
letters  passing  between  Mr.  Brennan  at  the  Irish  National  Land  League  in  Dublin, 
and  Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  read  the  letters — they  will  not  assist  us  at  present.  Then 
at  page  6,  I  think,  in  No.  3,  there  is  a  bill  of  costs  to  Patrick  O’Hea,  solicitor,  now 
Member  of  Parliament. 


“  Entry  of  defence  of  Civil  Bill  for  24Z.  attending  hearing,  there  being  no 
defence,  applying  for  time,  1/.  10s.” 

And  on  the  same  pago  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brennan. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  you  ask  the  witness,  as  you  allude  to  the  document,  to  produce 
the  original  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes.  Will  you  produce  the  originals  as  I  go  along,  please. 
It  will  probably  be  convenient  to  have  the  whole  of  the  documents  paged.  Then, 
my  Lords,  on  the  same  page,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brennan  of  February  18th, 
1881,  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Ballydehob — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

Please  send  us  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  names  of  the  officers  of  your 
branch. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  James  Brennan,  per  R.D.W.” 

Then  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

Dear  Sir,  February  26th,  1881. 

The  immense  daily  demand  for  cards  has  quite  exhausted  our  stock,  but  we 
are  getting  a  fresh  supply,  and  will  forward  you  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Mr.  James  Collins,  Thomas  Brennan,  per  J,  P.  Quinn. 

“  Ballydehob,  County  Cork. 

Then  on  the  next  page  : 

“  On  the  21st  day  of  July: — Proposed,  that  the  Committee  of  our  League 
hand  over  to  Mr.  R.  Hodnett  51.  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  in  supplying 
dinner  to  strangers  who  attended  at  the  indignation  at  Ballydehob.” 

24,582.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  meeting  alluded  to  there — the  indignation 
meeting  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  was  not  in  the  district  at  the  time. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  had  forgotten  you  were  not  in  the  district  then. 

My  Lord,  on  page  3,  of  No.  3,  on  the  top  of  the  page,  July  21,  the  third  resolution 

IS  * 

“  Resolved,  That  this  branch  order  a  solicitor  to  defend  Mr.  O’Driscoll,  at 
petty  sessions,  in  Ballydehob,  to-morrow.” 

(The  President.)  A  very  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  page  this  right  through. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  do  it,  my  Lord,  in  a  few  minutes,  if  your  Lordship 
will  hand  it  down. 


(The  printed  document  was  paged  consecutively.) 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  had  got  to  the  top  of  page  14.  I  was  reading  the  third 

resolution  : —  _  .  _  ....  •  n 

“  Resolved,  That  this  branch  orcier  a  solicitor  to  defend  Mr.  O  Driscoll,  at 

petty  sessions,  in  Ballydehob,  to-morrow.’ 

I  will  pass  over  any  you  wish,  or  any  that  you  wish  I  will  read.  A  little  lower 
down  there  is  this  : — 

“  Proposed  by  Michael  Coghlan,  That  we  appoint  an  assistant  secretaiy,  lest 
any  mishap  may  befall  our  present  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Collins,  and  that  we  may  be 
totally  thrown  in  the  dark  for  want  of  correspondence.” 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  that  page _  .. 

“  Robert  Swanton,  Esq.  v.  John  Ryan,  labourer.  Ryan  came  before  this 
Lea°-ue  to  know  what  he  could  do  against  his  landlord,  Mr.  Swanton,  as  it 
appears  hat  he  being  a  weekly  tenant  the  League  decided  they  had  no  power  to 

interfere.’  ’ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  not  the  book  in  which  these  things  are,  will  you  hand  me 

the  book,  Mr.  Royse.  , 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  you  have  the  book.  (Another  book  was  handed  to  Mr.  Loch- 

wood). 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  on  the  next  page  there  is 

“  At  a  meetino-  of  our  committee  on  the  28th  July,  it  was  resolved,  Inat 
our  secretary,  together  with  Mr.  Con.  O’Driscoll,  Mr.  James  O’Regan,  and 
Edward  Roy  croft  (being  the  members  of  our  committee  assembled)  do  go  to 
Skibbereen '  to  meet  the  prisoners  (now  in  the  county  gaol),  and  that  these 
members  shall  have  power  to  determine  and  decide  on  getting  a  suitable  dinner 
for  these  men  at  their  arrival  at  Skibbereen.” 

Then  on  page  lb  •  •  .  .i  t>  t  u  ht  t_  t>  t> 

“  Also  that  the  hon.  sec.  be  deputed  to  acquaint  the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  i  .r., 

and  Rev.  D.  Forest,  P.P.,  in  hopes  that  these  clergymen  may  announce  that 

subscriptions  were  required  on  the  occasion  which  is  principally  to  meet  the 

demands  of  the  solicitors  who  defended  those  men  who  were  recently  imprisoned 

relative  to  the  arrest  of  H.  O’Mahoney,  and  the  rumoured  arrest  of  lather 

Murphy.”  T  . 

On  page  21,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Land  League  card : 

Was  admitted  this  day  of  188  . 

,  hon.  sec.  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads. 

The  land  for  the  people.”  x  , 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Please  produce  the  document,  Mr.  Murphy,  to  which  you  refer,  and 

hand  it  in. 


(Mr  Murphy.)  The  reverse  side  of  the  card  is  :  , 

“  nWw.ts  of  the  League.  The  Irish  Natic 


Objects  of  the  League.  The  Irish  National  Land  League  was  formed  for 

the  following  objects : —  .  ,  .  , 

it  To  put  an  end  to  rack-renting,  eviction,  and  landlord  oppression. 

“  Second  To  effect  such  a  radical  change  in  the  land  system  in  Ireland  as 

will  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  Irish  farmer  to  become  the  owner,  on  fair  terms, 

of  the  land  he  tills.” 

The  means  proposed  to  effect  these  objects  are » 
“  1  Organisation  amongst  the  people  and  tenant  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 

self  defence,  and  inculcating  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  refusing  to  take  any 
farm  which  another  may  be  evieted  from,  or  from  purchasing  any  cattle  or  goods 
which  may  be  seized  on  for  nonpayment  of  impossible  rent. 
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“  2.  The  cultivation  of  public  opinion  by  persistent  exposure  in  the  press  and 
by  public  meetings  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  present  system,  and  of  its 
ruinous  results. 

“  3.  A  resolute  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  excessive  rents  which  have 
brought  the  Irish  people  to  a  state  of  starvation. 

“  4.  Temperate  but  firm  resistance  to  oppressipn  and  injustice.” 

Now,  my  Lord,  No.  7  is  a  document  printed  by  mistake  in  this  bundle;  I  produced 
and  proved  it  yesterday. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  It  belongs  to  the  bundle,  but  it  is  not  proved  in  the 
particular  evidence. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  now  pass  to  page  26,  it  is  a  circular  from  Mr.  Quinn. 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
“Dear  Sir,  Dublin,  24th  June  1881. 

“  I  am  desired  to  send  you  the  accompanying  form,  and  to  request  that  you 
will  fill  it  up  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  will  perceive  that  the 
object  is  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  tenants  on  each  estate  in  the  district  covered  by  your  branch  with 
reference  to  the  payment  of  rent. 

“  It  is  important  that  we  should  know  what  demand  has  been  made  by  the 
tenants  in  every  case,  whether  the  landlord  has  agreed  to  the  demand,  and  if 
not,  whether  the  tenants  have  continued  to  hold  the  position  first  taken  up  by 
them. 

“  As  Mr.  Parnell  desires  to  have  the  information  placed  in  his  hands  without 
delay  for  purposes  of  great  importance,  the  executive  hope  that  you  will  fill  up 
the  form  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  return  it  me. 

“■  Your  faithful  servant, 

“  J.  P.  Quinn.” 

Then  on  page  31,  there  is : — 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Dear  Sir,  September  1881. 

I  have  to  request  that  for  the  future,  you  will  forward  to  me,  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  all  writs  served  in  your  district,  marking  on  the  backs  of  the 
writs  the  date  of  service,  and  how  it  was  effected. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  William  Doriss.” 

Then  on  page  32  your  Lordship  will  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Doriss,  to  Mr.  John 
Kearney,  as  follows  : — 

“Mr.  John  Kearney,  Bally  dehob,  Co.  Cork. 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Dear  Sir,  September  5,  1881. 

“  If  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Sexton,  and  give  him  a  full  statement  of  the 
case  referred  to  in  your  letter,  the  executive  may  agree  to  pay  the  costs. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

William  Dorris.” 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Hannen,  will  you  give  me  the  document  signed  by 
Mr.  John  Collins  that  was  put  in  yesterday,  the  L7th  January  1881,  the  one  that 
Mr.  Murphy  has  just  referred  to. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  page  37,  I  read  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  course  of 
business  in  transmitting  money. 

“  Irish  National  League,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  26th  September  1888. 

“  Received  from  Ballydehob  Branch,  per  Mr.  John  Collins,  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  £0  5s.  0 d. 

“  Treasurer, 

“  J.  P.  Quinn, 

“  Hon.  Sec.” 
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Then  on  page  46  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dorris  to  Mr.  John  Collins : — 

“  Mr.  John  Collins,  Ballydehob,  Co.  Cork. 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 
39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Dear  Sir,  October  12,  1881. 

“  In  reply  to  yours.of  the  9th  instant,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  if  the  tenants 
mentioned  in  enclosed  hold  out  against  the  rack  rent  until  they  are  evicted,  the 
League  will  give  them  every  assistance  in  its  power. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“William  Dorris.” 


This  letter,  my  Lord,  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  ejectments  of  James  Goggin, 
Denis  Sweeny,  John  Goggin,  and  Andrew  Sweeny.  The  next  page  is  the  same  to 
Mr.  Coleman. 


“  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  Ballydehob,  Co.  Cork. 

»*  The  Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 
39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“Dear  Sir,  October  12,  1881. 

“  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  if  the 
tenants  hold  out  until  sheriffs  sales  take  place,  the  League  will  pay  the  legal 
costs  incurred. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  "W" TT  T  T  A  TVT  T)m?TSS  ” 


There  is  a  similar  one  at  page  48,  and  at  page  49  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Dorris  to  Mr.  Henry  Mahony. 

“  Mr.  Henry  Mahony,  Ballydehob. 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 
39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

<<  Bear  j^n*,  October  15,  1881. 

“  There  being  no  grounds  for  defence  in  the  cases  referred  to,  it  would  there¬ 
fore  be  only  a  waste  of  money  to  contest  them  in  the  Courts  ;  the  tenants  should 
unite  together  and  refuse  to  pay  the  rack  rents  demanded,  and,  if  evicted  in 
consequence,  the  League  will  give  every  assistance  in  its  power. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  William  Dorris.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  comes  the  No  Rent  Manifesto,  which  I  only  refer  to  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  signatures  which  are  attached.  Your  Lordship  will  find  it  at  page  52. 

“Charles  S.  Parnell,  President;  A.  J.  Kettle,  hon.  sec.;  Michael  Davitt 
hon.  sec.;  Thomas  Brennan,  hon.  sec.;  John  Dillon,  head  organiser;  Thomas 
Sexton,  head  organiser  ;  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer.” 

24,583.  Then  there  is  a  letter  of  the  25th  October  1881,  at  page  53,  from  Patrick 
Egan  to  the  Secretary,  Land  League  branch.  (To  the  Witness.)  I  think  that  is  a 
printed  circular  if  I  recollect  right,  is  it  not  ?  P  es. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  To  the  Secretary,  Land  League  Branch. 

“  Irish  National  Land  League,  Labour  and  Industrial  Union,” 

«  j)ear  Sir,  25th  October  1881. 

“  If  there  are  any  sheriff’s  or  other  law  costs  guaranteed  by  central  executive 
to  members  of  your  branch  which  still  remain  unpaid,  please  send  particulars  of 
them,  with  the  letter  from  the  Dublin  offices  guaranteeing  the  same,  to  Mr.  P.  C. 
McGough,  Solicitor,  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin,  when  they  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  the 

accounts  can  be  examined  and  vouched. 

“  Enquiry  having  reached  me  as  to  the  disposition  of  any  funds  lying  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  treasurers,  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  as  the  Ladies  Land 
League  have  undertaken  the  sole  charge  of  evicted  families,  it  is  desirable  that 
any  sums  m  hand  locally  should  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell, 
Ladies  Land  League,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  for  special  purposes  of  relief. 

“  With  regard  to  the  general  movement,  prompt  and  efficient  steps  are  being 
taken  in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances  to  carry  on  the  organisation  and  sustain 
the  strike  against  rents. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Patrick  Egan,  Hon.  Treasurer.” 
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At  page  54  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  McGough  to  Henry  O’Mahony  : — 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin, 

“  Dear  Sir,  17th  November  1881. 

“  Let  the  brother  of  the  man  who  has  been  served  with  the  writ  at  once  get 
a  solicitor  to  take  proceedings  for  the  sum  due  to  him.  Let  the  writ  be  forthwith 
served,  and  let  the  tenant  immediately  sign  a  consent  for  judgment.  Let  this 
judgment  be  registered  as  a  mortgage  against  the  tenant’s  interest  in  his  farm, 
and  then  the  sheriff  will  be  unable  to  make  a  valid  conveyance  of  this  interest 
afterwards.  The  utmost  despatch  is  requisite.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Mahony  v.  O’Mahony  since  I  entered  the  appearance  to  the  writ. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  R.  McGough.” 


Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Henry  O’Mahony,  ex-suspect,  Ballydehob,  to  Miss  A. 
Parnell :  — 

“  To  Miss  A.  Parnell. 


“Dear  Madam,  Ballydehob,  18th  November  1881. 

“  There  is  about  39/.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  here,  and  a  few  members  of 
the  committee  are  in  favour  of  retaining  the  money  in  consequence  of  the  last 
circular  from  the  executive,  stating  where  a  tenant  in  any  one  property  paid  his 
rent  or  applied  to  the  Land  Commissioners  that  none  of  the  other  of  those  on  the 
same  property  who  submitted  to  be  sold  out  by  and  evicted  would  be  paid  their 
legal  expenses.  My  object  is  to  show  these  poor  people  who  allowed  heavy  law 
costs  to  be  incurred  that  they  will  be  paid  their  legal  expenses  where  the  executive 
guaranteed  it,  and  also  to  forward  up  the  balance  of  about  39/.  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer.  If  I  can  have  a  letter  from  you  to  that  effect,  it  will 
restore  confidence  in  the  people,  and  under  such  circumstances,  I  am  sure,  we 
could  be  pretty  successful  in  holding  back  people,  and  start  a  prisoners’  fund,  or 
contributing  to  the  Ladies’  League.  Please  reply  by  return  of  post. 

“  Your  humble  servant, 

“  Henry  O’Malley, 

“  Ex-suspect,  Ballydehob,  Co.  Cork.”' 

The  answer  to  that  is  at  page  56,  signed  Clare  Stritch. 

“  The  Ladies’  Irish  National  League, 

“  Mr.  Edward  O’Mahony,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Dear  Sir,  November  19th,  1881. 

“  We  have  not  seen  the  circular  which  says  that  ‘  On  a  property  where  a 
‘  tenant  paid  his  rent,  or  applied  to  the  Land  Commission,  no  other  tenant  who 
‘  submitted  to  be  sold  out  or  evicted  would  be  paid  their  legal  costs.’  Miss  Parnell 
would  like  you  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  may  be  a  bogus  circular.  It  is  not 
correct  either  to  say  the  above,  that  where  one  tenant  on  an  estate  applied  to  the 
court  or  pays,  the  rest  will  get  no  assistance.  All  who  really  hold  out,  if  it  were 
only  one  tenant  amongst  a  thousand  others,  would  be  supported ;  but  if  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  on  an  estate  pay  or  apply  to  the  court,  then  those  tenants 
who  might  be  evicted  on  that  estate  from  inability  to  pay  would  not  be 
supported. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants  on  an  estate  hold  out,  then 
those  evicted,  although  they  might  not  be  able  to  pay,  would  be  supported.  In 
all  cases,  where  guaranteed,  law  costs  will  be  paid. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Clare  Stritch,  Hon.  Sec.” 


Then  on  page  62  there  is  a  letter  from  Michael  Coghlan  and  Edward  Roycroft. 
“  The  Treasurer  of  Ballydehob  Land  League. 


Sir, 


“  Please  pay  Mr.  J.  Collins,  hon.  sec.,  the  sum  of  SI.  sterling,  to  attend  at  the 
coming  execution  sales  at  Cork ;  also  to  see  to  the  facility  of  bringing  home 
Mr.  P.  Duggan,  of  Skull. 


A  4 


i 


“  Per  Austin  Sweetnam. 
Mich.  Coghlan. 
Edw.  Roycroft.” 
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Then  the  last  is  at  page  64,  it  is  unsigned,  but  it  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Ballydehob  Land  League. 

“  To  the  Executive  of  the  Dublin  F.  League. 

“  Gentlemen, 

“  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  this  branch  of  the  League,  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  cases  of  some  of  our  members  who,  in  compliance  with 
rules  of  the  League,  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  out  in  Cork  on  Saturday  last. 
There  were  nine  farms  sold,  five  were  bought  by  the  emergency  men,  and  four  by 
the  owner  previously  of  the  farm,  through  Mr.  O’Neill.  These  men  could  have 
paid  their  rents,  but  stuck  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  keep  with  their  poorer 
neighbours.  Now  these  men  who  bought,  we  are  glad  to  add,  are  Protestants, 

and  the  five  whose  farms  were . were  Catholics,  and  these  gentlemen 

refused  a  fair  reduction,  and  made  their  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  our  League,  and  it 
is  certainly  very  unjust  to  think  that  these  men  should  not  get  their  legal 
expenses,  as  they  were  heretofore  promised,  and  which  promise  induced  these 
men  to  make  this  hold  out.” 

24,584.  Now,  Mr.  Royse,  do  you  remember  going  to  the  Post  Office  in  Ballydehob, 
perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  when  it  was,  and  receiving  a  parcel  there,  do  you  remember 
what  year  it  was  in,  or  shall  I  get  it  better  from  the  sergeant  ? — In  February  1883,  I 
think. 

24  585.  Did  vou  ascertain  where  it  had  been  found,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed? 
—I  did. 

24.586.  Where  was  it  found  ? — In  the  receiving  office  of  the  Ballydehob  Post  Office. 

24.587.  Who  was  it  addressed  to  ? — I  was  told  it  was  addressed  to  Earl  Spencer. 

( Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  object  to  this. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  1  shall  have  to  submit  this  to  your  Lordships. 

24.588.  From  whom  did  you  receive  it,  from  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Daly  ? — No,  I 
received  it  from  the  head  constable  at  Ballydehob. 

24.589.  Was  it  at  the  post  office? — No,  at  the  barrack. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  postpone  the  question  I  propose  to  put. 

24.590.  At  all  events,  did  you  have  this  parcel  submitted  for  examination  to 
Mr.  Burnett  ? — Yes,  the  analyst. 

24.591.  Was  it  found  to  contain  dynamite  ? — Yes. 

24A92.  What  quantity  was  there? — I  cannot  recollect  that. 

24.593.  A  large  or  a  small  quantity  ? — A  small  quantity. 

24.594.  Do  you  remember  whether  about  this  time,  and  if  so,  perhaps,  you  will  give 
me  the  date,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  whether  Mr.  Hodnett,  the  President  of  the 
League,  had  been  prosecuted  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  date  he  was  prosecuted,  because 
I  was  not  in  the  district,  but  he  was  arrested  on  the  day  of  the  outrage,  I  think,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember. 

24.595.  On  the  day  of  the  outrage? — The  outrage  was  committed  at  night,  and  I 
think  he  was  arrested  on  that  day. 

24.596.  (The  President.)  What  are  you  referring  to  when  you  say  the  day  of  the 
outrage  ? — The  dynamite  outrage. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  was  Mr.  Murphy’s  question— it  was  young  Hodnett,  I 
understand. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Mr.  Hodnett,  senior,  had  been  arrested. 

(The  President.)  But.  the  one  who  was  prosecuted  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  did  not  ask  about  the  prosecution. 

24.597.  Do  you  know,  or  shall  I  get  it  better  from  the  sergeant,  whether  Mr.  Richard 
Hodnett  had  been  arrested,  or  whether  his  conviction  had  been  affirmed — I  forget 
wffiich — on  that  day  ? — His  conviction  had  been  affirmed. 

24.598.  (The  President.)  Was  that  the  president  ? — Yes. 

24.599.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Richard  Hodnett,  the  president,  had  been  prosecuted  for 
some  offence  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  what  the  offence  was,  because  I  was  notin  the 
district. 

24.600.  But  his  conviction,  at  all  events,  had  been  affirmed  on  the  day  when  this 
outrage  "was  committed  ? — On  or  about  the  day. 

24.601.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  want  to  know  what  it  was  for — I  think  it  was  for 
making  a  speech  ? — For  making  a  speech,  I  think. 
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24.602.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  Mr.  Hodnett,  junior,  was  prosecuted  for  the  offence 
of  putting  this  dynamite  in  the  post  office? — He  was. 

24.603.  And  the  jury  disagreed  twice  ? — Disagreed  twice. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  There  was  a  letter  yesterday,  which  I  asked  the  secretary 
of  the  Commission  to  give  me.  It  is  at  page  1423,  from  the  Land  League  Rooms, 
Bally  dehob.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  secretary  can  let  me  have  that  letter  at  the 
present  moment. 

( The  President.)  Mr.  Cunynghame  who  has  charge  of  it  is  away. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Probably  I  had  better  postpone  it  for  the  moment,  I  wanted 
to  get  the  whole  document  before  us  ;  I  have  another  letter  from  John  Collins,  which 
I  desire  to  put  in.  I  will  show  my  learned  friend  the  two ;  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
the  handwriting. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell ,)  I  think  very  likely  not. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  The  other  letter  you  will  see  is  in  exactly  the  same  hand¬ 
writing.  The  letter  in  question  I  wish  to  compare  with  the  one  at  page  1423 ;  there 
are  several  other  signatures  among  the  papers,  but  this  happens  to  be  a  complete  letter. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  handwriting — my  learned  friend  says  he 
would  rather  postpone  it  until  he  can  himself  compare  it  with  the  handwriting,  or  your 
Lordships  can  do  so. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  the  least  objection.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same 
handwriting. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  learned  friend  says  we  may  take  it  at  once.  We  have 
a  number  of  signatures  of  his  here. 

The  letter  was  read  as  follows : 

“  The  Honourable  Secretaries,  Irish  National  Land  League,  Dublin, 

“  Land  League  Rooms,  Ballydehob, 

“  Gentleman,  October  22,  1881. 

“  Whereas  the  legal  costs  in  the  case  of  the  Laneven  Estate  tenants,  William 
James,  John,  and  Edward  Roy  croft,  together  with  Thomas  Attridge,  is  still 
unsettled,  or  not  considered  by  you  ;  it  is  hard  for  us  here  in  Ballydehob  to  stand 
the  attacks  of  those  parties  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  out  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  being  paid  their  costs,  while  these  matters  are  practised  elsewhere. 
There  has  been  a  circular  form  filled  and  sent  up  to  you,  relative  to  those  costs, 
and  even  the  Honourable  Member,  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  said  that  they  had  every 
right  to  be  paid  up  under  the  circumstances  of  how  those  men  held  out  so 
staunch  to  the  cause. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  John  Collins, 

“  Secretary  of  the  League,  Ballydehob.” 

“  P.S. — At  the  last  demonstration  in  the  City  of  Cork,  as  H.  0.  Mahoney, 
ex-suspect  of  Ballydehob,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell,  he  said  to  him  that 
he  would  see  about  the  matter  and  refer  to,  as  those  parties  are  Protestants  and 
are  very  numerous  in  this  locality,  unless  those  costs  are  paid,  will  cause  luke- 
warmedness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  those  parties.” 

I  put  in  the  circular  form  referred  to,  also  signed  by  Henry  O’Mahoney,  Chairman, 
President,  John  Kearney,  the  Treasurer,  John  Collins,  the  Secretary.  It  is  in  a 
printed  form.  Irish  National  Land  League;  form  of  application  for  costs  and 
expenses.  I  will  had  it  to  your  Lordship  directly. 

“  Nature  of  claim,  costs  of  writs  and  sheriff’s  sale,  name  and  address  of 
Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  Lacinda  Howl,  no  permanent  address.  W.  P.  Roycroft, 
John  Roycroft,  James  Roycroft,  and  Thomas  Attridge,  sheriff’s  sale  of  four 
farms  bought  by  P.  P.  O’Neill,  of  Cork  Land  League,  for  tenants’  sale,  about 
3rd  September  last.  No  ejectments  or  evictions  has  taken  place,  as  farms  was 
bought  for  the  tenants  about  1st  July  last,  the  date  on  which  the  League 
undertook  to  pay  expenses,  45/.  7s.  6d.  Ballydehob  Branch,  Henry  O’Mahoney, 
President;  John  Kearney,  Treasurer;  John  Collins,  Secretary.” 

B 
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Then  there  is  the  statement  of  the  details  of  it.  The  sheriff  s  receipts  for  the  money 
are  the  next  two.  Then  O’Neills  signature  to  this  : 

“  The  above  execution  sales  are  from  the  Ballydehob  Branch,  and  the  law 
costs  and  attendances  on  same  are  correct.  James  Roycroft,  71.  12s.  9 d. 
Tattridge,  71.  13s.  0 d.  John  Roycroft,  13 1  William  Roycroft,  17L  Is.  9 d. 

Total,  45 l.  7s.  6d.” 

Then  next  to  that  there  was  a  letter  signed,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry 
Mahoney. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Ballydehob,  15th  October. 

“  Enclosed  is  form  for  expenses  of  sale  of  four  farms;  there  were  several 
others  the  same  day  and  were  bought  by  emergency  men,  and  the  four  within- 
mentioned  farms  were  bought  by  Mr.  P.  P.  O’Neill,  Secretary  to  the  Cork  Land 
League,  for  the  tenants.  I  also  enclose  form  of  evicted  tenants.  1  would  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  forward  me  a  few  forms  of  leaseholders.  I  was  forwarded 
one  form,  but  was  destroyed  on  account  of  getting  wet  in  my  pocket.  Please 
attend  to  the  enclosed  expenses  immediately,  and  this  is  the  second  or  third 
application  made  for  same,  and  Mr.  Parnell  promised  to  attend  when  he  was  at 
the  banquet  in  Cork.  The  reason  why  I  am  not  accurate  about  dates  is,  that  i 
was  in  Kilmainham  at  this  time;  but  everything  is  correct.  I  may  add  that 
Mr.  Con.  O’ Driscoll,  one  of  the  evicted  tenants  m  the  enclosed  form,  has  now 

a  land  claim  against  the  landlady.  An  early  reply  will  oblige, 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Henry  0.  Mahoney.” 

I  should  just  like  your  Lordships  to  look  at  those  documents  to  see  what  is  printed. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

24,604.  What  is  the  population  of  this  district  or  sub-district  of  Ballydehob  l  I 
have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

24  605.  About  ? — Do  you  mean  the  village  of  Ballydehob  . 

24606.  No,  the  sub-district  of  Ballydehob  ? — I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

24*607.  Cannot  you  tell  us  within  a  thousand  or  two  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  it  is  five  years 

since  I  have  been  there.  .  „  ,,  _ ,  ■ 

24  608.  So  far  as  your  observation  went,  were  practically  all  the  people  m  t  e 

neighbourhood  members  of  the  Land  League  l — I  cannot  speak  of  the  Land  League,  as 

I  was  not  in  the  service  at  the  time.  .  ,,  ,  rr  a  ^ 

24,609.  I  just  want  to  get  some  dates  from  you.  It  was  m  1881  that  Hodnett  was 

arrested  as  a  suspect  under  Forster’s  Act  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  that,  because  I  was 

n°24^10.  Do  you  not  know  that  officially  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  that.  , 

24  611.  In  1882  he  was  arrested  again — not  summoned,  but  arrested  on  a  cha  b 
of  making  a  speech  which  was  described - ?— I  do  not  know  that  either. 

24.612.  And  Mr.  Gilhooley,  the  Member  of  Parliament,  was  also  prosecuted  for 

a  speech  ? — So  I  heard.  ,  ,  , 

24.613.  It  was  charged  as  an  intimidating  speech  ?— I  do  not  know  that 

24.614.  And  the  appeal  come  on  somewhere  about  February  18S3  .  I  believe  s  , 

although  I  do  not  know  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  hand  all  the  documents  m.  . 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  copies  might  go  in. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  The  originals  had  better  go  m,  because  they  will  be  a 

^fsi/DB^ssdl)  May  I  ask  whether  it  is  known  that  they  agree  with  the  copy  I 

TheAitorney-Gmeral.)  Somebody  can  compare  them.  I  can  put  the  question  to 

m24,6115C.leYou  produce  a  bundle  of  letters  all  found  at  Mr.  O’Mahoney’s  les.^ 

24,616.  And  there  is  nothing  else  but  what  was  found  at  Mr.  0  Mahoney  s  .  No, 

nothing  else. 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  suggest  they  need  all  be  printed,  because  your 
Lordships  have  copies. 

(The  President.)  They  are  all  in  print. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  all  of  them  should  go  in  on  the 
permanent  record.  Either  they  seek  to  use  them  for  some  purpose  or  not,  so  that  the 
whole  of  them  ought  to  go  in  on  the  permanent  record,  which  they  would  not  do  if 
they  are  not  put  on  the  report. 

(The  President.)  Surely  you  can  use  your  discretion  as  to  whether  all  the  bundle  shall 
be  printed. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  really  think,  my  Lord,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  whole 
should  be  in,  or  I  do  not  object  to  this  being  done,  that  they  should  be  referred  to  as 
an  appendix,  or  something  of  that,  to  the  report ;  but  I  certainly  do  wish  the  whole 
permanently  put  as  the  result  of  the  search  under  legal  process,  and  we  wish  to  have 
the  whole  result  of  the  search  on  the  record. 

(The  President.)  I  think  probably  the  best  way  will  be  to  make  it  an  exhibit  rather 
than  it  should  all  be  printed. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  the  “  No  Rent  ”  manifesto,  of  course  that  need 
scarcely  be  printed  again. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  want  it  all.  What  I  mean  to  convey  is  this,  that  this  is  the 
result  of  the  search  that  was  made  at  this  particular  house  of  this  official  of  the  League, 
and  we  wish  to  have  what  was  the  complete  and  full  result  of  the  search  under  legal 
process  entered  on  the  record. 

(The  President.)  But  suppose  there  were  butchers’  bills,  you  would  not  want 
them  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No ;  there  are  no  butchers’  bills  in  the  matter. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  suggesting  something  irrelevant.  It  will  be  taken  that 
those  you  have  not  read  are  not  relevant. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  do  say  that  they  are  important  for  the  Court  as  a  permanent 
record  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  general  action  of  the  League  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

(The  President.)  If  you  insist  upon  it,  it  must  be  done  ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  you  should  insist  upon  your  strict  right  that  every  document  you 
attach  importance  to  should  be  allowed  to  go  in. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  very  reluctant  to  appear  to  insist  upon  anything  that  your 
Lordships  do  not  think  reasonable.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  it  to  stand  in 
this  way,  that  I  will  have  the  documents  very  carefully  examined,  and  then  we  shall 
see  whether  we  can  do  without  them  all  being  printed. 

(The  President.)  We  shall  all  get  buried  under  the  mass  of  documents. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  your  Lordships  probably  will. 

(The  President.)  We  will  deal  now  with  Mr.  Molloy,  as  I  am  told  he  is  here. 
(To  Mr.  Lockwood.)  Have  you  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  what  took  place  in  his 
absence  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship. 

(Patrick  Molloy  was  then  brought  into  Court  in  custody.) 

24,G17.  (The  President.)  Is  this  the  witness  ? 

(The  Officer.)  Yes. 

24,617a.  (The  President.)  What  is  your  name  ? — Molloy. 

24.618.  What  is  your  Christian  name  ? — Patrick. 

24.619.  We  have  been  informed  you  were  served  with  a  subpoena  to  attend  here. 
Is  that  the  case? — Yes. 

24.620.  Why  did  you  not  attend? — The  amount  of  money  that  I  got  was  not 
sufficient  to  bring  me  over. 

24.621.  What  was  the  amount  you  received  ? — 4 1.  with  the  subpoena. 

24.622.  (The  President.)  Can  anyone  inform  mo  what  is  the  amount? — And  the 
subpoena  was  not  served  until  Friday,  and  it  commanded  me  to  be  here  on 
Friday. 

Who  is  there  hero  who  can  give  me  the  information  ? 

(Mr.  Ldmunds.)  1  /.  18s.  singlo  second  class  fare. 
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24,623.  ( The  President.)  You  admit  that  you  received  4 l.l — Yes,  with  the  subpoena. 
24*624.  Well,  that  is  amply  sufficient,  you  know,  to  have  brought  you  over  here  . 

It  was  not,  sir,  under  the  circumstances. 

Well,  we  are  the  judges  ;  we  are  of  opinion  that  4 1.  was  enough. 

(Patrick  Molloy.)  Very  good,  sir.  ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  , 

(The  President.)  Then  you  ought  to  have  attended.  Jsot  having  attended  you  have 
subjected  yourself  to  the  action  of  the  Court,  and  accordingly  I  commit  you  to  prison 
until  further  order. 

(Patrick  Molloy.)  Very  good,  sir.  . 

{The  President.)  You  will  be  required  to-morrow  morning  to  give  evidence. 


Daniel  Leap  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

24,625.  Were  you  head  constable  of  the  Ballydehob  district  from  December  1881  to 

24  626.  I  will  pass  over  what  occurred  in  1882  and  1881.  We  have  had  other 
evidence  on  the  subject.  Do  you  remember  on  the  22nd  of  February  1883  receiving 

a  parcel  from  the  postmaster  ? — Yes. 

24.627.  That  was  Richard  Daly?— Yes. 

24.628.  And  he  is  now  dead,  I  think?— Yes. 

24  629.  I  think  you  handed  it  to  District  Inspector  Rice,  and  he,  we  have  heard, 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Burrell  ?— I  reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Rice,  and  he  directed  me  to 

take  it  to  Mr.  Burrell.  _  _  _  ..  .  n  , 

24.630.  You  took  it  yourself  ? — I  took  it  for  analysis  to  Mr.  Burrell,  in  Cork. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  question  I  propose  to  put,  my  Lord,  is  this. 

24.631.  Daly  being  dead,  did  Daly  make  any  statement  to  you  as  to  where  he  got 
that  parcel  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Do  not  answer.  . 

24.632.  {Mr  Murphy.)  Do  not  answer  the  question  till  his  Lordship  gives  permission. 
Did  he  make  a  statement  (do  not  tell  me  what  it  was)  when  he  handed  the  parcel  . 

^G(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  you  propose  to  ask  what  the  statement  was  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  I  propose,  my  Lord,  to  ask  what  the  statement  was. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell)  My  Lord,  I  see  no  ground  for  that. 

( The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  you  are  not  entitled  to  ask  that. 

24.633.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  he  hand  you  a  letter  subsequently  ?  He  did. 

24.634.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ?—I  have. 

24  635.  Just  give  me  the  letter.  For  the  purposes  of  identification  only  this  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  Richard  Daly,  Ballydehob,  County  Cork.  It  got  aa  American 
<5 tamo  upon  it.  Did  Mr.  Daly  make  a  deposition  upon  the  trial  of  Hodnett,  junior?— 
He  did.  I  think  so.  I  will  not  be  exactly  sure  of  that,  but  he  attended  the  prosecution 

at  the  assizes  in  Cork.  .  _  „  T  *.  „„„„ 

24,636.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  made  a  written  deposition  .—1  am  not  sure  ot 

that.  I  will. not  swear  that.  .  ,  , 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  letter,  I  submit,  would  be  evidence  under  the  category  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  we  have  been  already  describing. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  letter  is.  ,  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  assume  for  a  moment  for  the  purposes  of  argument  that  it  was 

a  letter  of  a  threatening  character. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Why  should  you  assume  that?  ...... 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  know  that  because  it  is  of  a  threatening  character  it  is 

admissible.  Daly  is  the  postmaster  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  He  hands  a  letter  to  this  witness  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes.  .  .  , 

(The  President .)  The  fact  of  the  thing  itself  you  may  give.  Does  it  bear  no 

postmark  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  it  does. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Sir  Charles  has  it. 
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(The  President.)  There  is  evidence  it  passed  through  the  post.  Whom  it  will  affect 

is  another  matter.  .  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  another  matter.  I  propose  to  put  it  in. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Let  me  ascertain  something  about  it  first. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

24.637.  What  is  your  name  ? — Daniel  Leap. 

24.638.  I  want  to  know,  please,  what  do  you  say  Daly  handed  you? — He  handed  me 
that  letter.  He  said  he  got  it  in  the  office  that  morning. 

24.639.  That  he.  Daly,  got  it?— Yes,  threatening  himself. 

24.640.  You  are  now  telling  us — well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  very  much  matters. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Read  it. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  loas  as  follows  :] 

“  Dear  Sir,  March  27th,  1883. 

“  I  am  sending  you  these  few  lines,  informing  you  that  you  had  no  right  to 
“  expose  the  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Spencer  that  passed  through  your  office.  You 
“  are  a  citizen  of  Irish  birth  and  race,  and  you  ought  to  be  a  solgier  of  the  island, 

“  and  help  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  green.  Instead  of  that,  you  are  helping  the  red  flag 
“  of  en gland  to  fly  and  tyrnize  you  for  ever  in  the  poverish  town  of  Ballydehob, 
“  and  if  you  will  not  reform  you  will  be  sacrificed  as  i  think  your  profession  don’t 
“  teach  you  what  a  sacrifice  is  a  little  of  this  explosive  stuff  that  we  got  here 
“  will  damn  soon  learn  you  what  a  sacrifice  is.  let  all  letters  in  your  office  go  to 
“  their  destination  in  future  are  the  crooked  bridge  will  be  your  doom.  So  take 
“  my  advice  and  be  wise  and  you  will  be  at  the  winning  side  are  if  you  onte 
“  ballvdehob  will  be  unhealthy  for  you  in  future  to  live  in.  And  also  i  am  surprised 
“  the  building  and  you  are  not  blown  up  by  this  time,  if  you  will  not  look  out  we 
“will  renew” boycotting  soon  again,  you  ought  to  shake  hands  with  carey 
“  the  informer,  but  perhaps  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they  seem.  Give  my  love 
«  to  the  R.I.C.  if  there  is  any  of  the  old  boys  of  6  years  ago  there  now.  They 
“  often  gave  me  a  shake  hands.  You  will  soon  hear  from  me  again.  I  suppose 
“  you  are  a  Government  officer  now  yourself,  but  we  would  like  to  entertain 
«  Carey,  Cavanagh,  Spencer,  and  buckshot,  and  a  few  more  of  the  gentlemen. 
“  We  would  give  them  some  wine  and  hard  tack. 

“  Give  my  love  to  robert  of  ballybawn  and  the  people  there,  no  more  at 
“  present  from  me,  Richard  Daily,  Ballydehob. 

“  I  suppose  you  will  make  a  present  of  this  to  the  skibereen  eagle,  but  don’t 
“  tell  them  I  am  No.  1  but  No.  2.  I  will  send  you  a  revolver  next  week — a  good 
“  one  too — a  7-shooter,  but  let  me  know  if  you  want  it.” 

(The  President.)  Is  there  no  signature  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  it  is  an  anonymous  letter,  apparently. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  finish  this  matter  up  by  putting  in  a  paragraph  from  “  United 

Ireland.” 

(The  President.)  I  daresay  there  may  be  something  in  it  which  has  escaped  our 
attention  ;  but  what  makes  this  letter  relevant  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  we  hope - 

(The  President.)  Very  well,  if  you  have  anything. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  With  a  view  of  connecting  it. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  wish  to  inquire  further. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  had  hoped  to  have  tho  evidence  of  what  the  postmaster  said. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  1  understand  the  writer  to  speak  of  some  letter  that  he,  the  writer, 
had  sent  to  the  post  office. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  what  I  say. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  We  understood  that  in  a  different  sense.  We  understood  a  parcel. 

Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Well,  that  is  what  I  understood  too. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  note  tho  first  part  of  the  letter. 
«  I  am  sending  these  few  lines,  informing  you  that  you  have  no  right  to  expose  the 
“  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Spencer  that  I  passed  through  your  office.” 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  that  letter  is. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  By  that  we  understood  the  parcel.  “  United  Ireland”  of  the 
25th  November  1882,  contains  the  paragraph  I  referred  to.  We  will  not  trouble 
about  this.  It  does  not  advance  matters.  The  paper  is  here  if  my  friends  want  it. 


Michael  Burke  sworn. 

Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

24.641.  Where  do  you  live? — Ballynonan. 

24.642.  Is  that  near  Clonbur  ? — Yes. 

24.643.  Is  this  on  the  borders  of  Galway  and  Mayo  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Again  I  would  ask,  are  we  to  have  no  kind  of  order.  Have  we  left 
the  County  Cork  for  good,  or  why  are  we  now  skipping  to  the  County  Galway  ? 

I  hope  your  Lordship  will  interpose  and  state  that  some  other  order  ought  to  be 
observed,  unless  there  is  a  reason,  which  is  really  a  good  reason,  foi  depaiting  from 
this  order.  We  are  not  prepared  at  all  with  the  case  as  regards  Galway,  and  it  is 
the  merest  accident  we  were  able  to  deal  with  one  witness  called  from  Mayo  yesterday. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  Sir  Charles,  that  is  a  mere  statement  as  to  its 
being  a  mere  accident. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  repeat  that  it  was  a  mere  accident. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  shall  find  whether  or  not  this  is  a  fact,  before  the  end 
of  the  case. 

(The  President.)  Why  is  this? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  For  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the 
county  itself,  it  referred  just  as  much  to  Galway  as  it  does  to  Mayo,  and  I  told  your 
Lordship  I  had  not  completed  the  evidence;  but  the  main  and  principal  reason  is,  this 
is  a  witness  who,  in  our  opinion,  we  think  should  be  examined  at  once. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  thought  the  same  thing  yesterday  about  that  young  man. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  so  still. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  was  not  the  slightest  reasou. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Sir  Charles  chooses  to  say  that. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Apparent  reason,  I  mean.  Now,  your  Lordship  is  asked  merely  to 
take  it  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  Attorney- General. 

(The  President.)  I  have  nothing  else  to  go  on. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  had  an  examination  yesterday,  the  young  man  said  there  was 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  his  evidence  not  being  postponed.  He  was  here  m  London, 
and  was  kept  in  London. 

( The  President.)  We  shall  bear  in  mind  those  circumstances,  and  you  shall  have 
full  consideration ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  any  case  I  can  have  no  other  guarantee  than 
the  statement  of  Counsel  that  they  thinK  it  proper. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  I  quite  agree.  ,  mu? 

24.644.  (The  Attorney-General  to  witness.)  You  live  at  Ballynonan  near  ulonbur  . 

Yes. 

24.645.  Did  your  father  hold  a  farm  under  Mr.  Lynch  at  Ballynonan  l— Yes. 

24.646.  How  old  are  you  now  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell,  something  about  40. 

24.647.  Some  years  ago,  did  you  go  and  work  in  a  ship  yard  at  Jarrow  ? — I  did. 

24.648.  Just  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no.  In  Jarrow  did  you  join  some  society  ? 

_ Yes. 

24.649.  About  how  many  years  ago  did  you  join  that  society  ?  Something  about 
14  or  15  years  ago. 

24.650.  Did  you  afterwards  go  back  to  Ireland  ? — I  did. 

24.651.  Where  did  you  go  to  live  ? — Ballynonan. 

24.652.  How  many  years  ago? — Something  about  eight  years  ago. 

24*653.  Have  you  lived  at  Ballynonan  since  ? — The  most  of  the  time. 

24.654.  Were  your  wife  and  children  at  Ballynonan  ? — Yes. 

24.655.  Who  with  ? — My  mother. 

24.656.  Do  you  remember  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Cong  ? — I  do. 

24.657.  How  long  ago  ? — About  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

24.658.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  ? — I  did. 

24.659.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  ? — I  do  not. 

I  was  listening  to  them,  but  I  could  not  exactly  say. 
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24.660.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  ? — I  heard 
there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sheridan  there,  but  I  did  not  know  him. 

24.661.  You  only  heard  there  was  a  man  named  Sheridan  speaking  there? — That 
is  all. 

24.662.  You  did  not  know  him  ? — No. 

24.663.  Did  you  hear  the  man  you  were  told  was  named  Sheridan  speak  ? — Yes,  but 
I  did  not  know  him  at  the  time. 

24.664.  You  did  not  learn  his  name  till  afterwards  ? — No. 

24.665.  Did  you  attend  Land  League  meetings  anywhere  else  besides  at  Cong  ? — 
I  did. 

24.666.  Where  ? — Robeen. 

24.667.  Anywhere  else  ? — Clonbur. 

24.668.  Anywhere  else  ? — Tourmakeady, 

24.669.  Anywhere  else  ? — That  is  all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

24.670.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  HefFron  ? — I  did. 

24.671.  What  was  he? — He  was  a  plasterer. 

24.672.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — He  had. 

24.673.  What  was  he? — I  would  think  he  was  a  member. 

24.674.  Did  you  and  he  do  anything  ? — We  collected  some  money. 

24.675.  You  and  he  together,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

24.676.  About  how  much  ? — Something  about  over  30s.,  or  something. 

24.677.  Did  you  give  the  money  to  anybody  ? — HefFron  had  it. 

24.678.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ? — Well,  I  expect  he  gave  it  up,  at  least  he  told  me 
that. 

24.679.  Told  you  what  ? — He  told  me  he  gave  it  up. 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  We  cannot  have  that. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me. 

24.680.  What  did  you  collect  the  money  for  ? — I  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
meetings  and  scarves  and  things.  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

24.681.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Kearney  ? — Yes. 

24.682.  Where  does  he  live  ? — Clonbur. 

24.683.  What  does  he  do  in  Clonbur,  does  he  keep  any  house  ? — He  keeps  a  public 
house. 

24.684.  Had  Patrick  Kearney  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — He  had. 

24.685.  What  was  he  ? — Secretary. 

24.686.  Where  used  the  Land  League  meetings  to  be  held  ? — They  used  to  be  held 
in  Kearney’s  house  sometimes. 

24.687.  Anywhere  else  besides  in  Kearney’s  house  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

24.688.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  ? — I  do. 

24.689.  Before  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered,  was  there  a  meeting  at  Kearney’s 
house  ? — There  was  a  kind  of  a  meeting. 

24.690.  How  many  people  were  there  there  ? — Not  many. 

24.691.  About? — Something  about  20. 

24.692.  Where  was  the  meeting? — It  was  in  the  back  yard. 

24.693.  What  back  yard  ? — Kearney’s  back  yard. 

24.694.  Who  were  there  that  you  remember  ? — W ell,  I  could  only  remember  one  or 
two  of  them  by  their  names. 

24.695.  Just  tell  us  their  names  ? — There  was  one  Martin  Fallon  there. 

24.696.  Who  else  ? — Pat  Barrett. 

24.697.  Who  else? — Kearney  was  there. 

24.698.  Do  you  remember  any  other  names  besides  those  three? — No. 

24.699.  Were  you  there  ? — I  was. 

24.700.  How  long  before  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  was  that  ? — Something 
about  a  fortnight. 

24.701.  Did  anything  happen  at  that  meeting  in  reference  to  Lord  Mountmorres  ? 
—Sir. 

24.702.  Was  anything  done  or  said  at  that  meeting  with  reference  to  Lord 
Mountmorres  ? — There  was  some  talk  over  it. 

24.703.  Just  tell  us  what  the  talk  was  at  that  meeting  ? — It  was  drawn  down  that 
he  should  be  done  away  with. 
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24,704.  Just  explain  what  you  mean.  It  was  drawn  down  that  he  should  be  done 
aW24,705.  What  do  you  mean  by  drawn  down  ? — Spoken  of.  His  name  was  mentioned 

24.706.  Was  any  other  name  mentioned  at  some  meeting  as  well  as  Lord 

Mountmorres’? — Mr.  Lynch’s  was.  _  -u  4- 

24.707.  What  was  said  about  Mr.  Lynch? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  now,  but  his 

name  was  drawn  down  any  way.  It  was  disagreed  on.  , 

24.708.  His  name  was  drawn  down  for  what  ? — That  he  should  be  done  away 

with.  .  , 

24.709.  That,  you  say,  was  disagreed  on  ? — It  was  disagreed  on. 

24  710.  W" as  anybody  else’s  name  mentioned  at  that  meeting  ?  Mr.  Burke  was. 
24*711-  Which  Mr.  Burke  ?— Mr.  Burke,  of  Lisloughery  ;  he  lived  near  Cong. 

24J12.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name? — William  Burke. 

24*713.  What  was  said,  if  anything,  about  William  Burke  ?— Not  much. 

24.714.  But  try  and  think  what  was  said.  Was  anything  said  about  him  ?  There 
was  a  few  words,  but  he  had  protection  at  the  time,  and  it  was  dropped. 

24.715.  He  had  what  protection  at  the  time  ? — He  had  police  protection. 

24^7 16*.  On  the  day  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered,  where  were  you? — I  was 
working  at  a  place  called  Kylebeg  belonging  to  Lord  Ardilaun. 

24,717.  Where  is  that  with  reference  to  Clonbur ;  how  far.  About  a  mile  from 

C124nr8  Whose  property  were  you  working  on ? — Lord  Ardilaun’s. 

24/719*.  What  were  you  doing  there?  What  work  were  you  doing  ?— I  was 

building  a  wall. 

24,720.  Did  a  man  come  to  you  ? — He  did. 

24*721.  What  was  his  name  ? — Patrick  Sweeny.  . 

24*722.  Who  was  he  ?  What  was  he  ?— He  was,  I  believe,  a  tenant  and  a  herd  ot 

Lord  Mountmorres.  ,  T  ,  tt 

24  723.  Was  Patrick  Sweeny  a  member  of  the  League  ! — He  was.  .  r 

24  724  Do  you  know  whether  Patrick  Sweeny  had  any  office  or  post  in  the  League  . 

_ No,  I  do  not.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

24  725.  Now  what  did  Patrick  Sweeny  say  to  you  when  he  came  to  you  .  He  asked 

me  if  I  would  assist  that  evening  for  to  do  away  with  Lord  Mountmorres. 

24  726.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  I  would  not ;  I  had  a  wife  and  family  to  look 

after,  and  I  might  only  for  that.  .  AT  ,  , 

24,727.  Did  Sweeny  say  anything  more  to  you  then,  or  not  (  JNo,  not  at  tnat 

^  24  728.  I  will  take  Sweeny  afterwards  later  on.  Did  you,  that  afternoon,  see 
anybody  else,  or  did  anybody  else  come  to  you  ?— A  man  named  Mulroe, 

24,729.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name? — Pat  Melroe. 

24 J  0,  Was  Mulroe  a  member  of  the  League  ?— He  was.  ,  _  ,  .  . 

24  731.  About  what  time  did  he  come  to  you  ?  Between  about  lw  and  1  o  clock. 

24  732.  Was  it  after  Sweeny  came  to  you  ? — It  was. 

24J33.  What  did  Mulroe  say  to  you  ? — Well,  he  did  not  say  much  to  me. 

24  734.  Did  he  say  something  about  Lord  Mountmorres  ?  -He  did.  , 

24  735.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  expected  he  was  going  to  be  done  away  with 

^24^736.  Did  you  see  Lord  Mountmorres  that  afternoon  ? — I  did. 

24.737.  Walking  or  driving  ? — Driving.  .  „  T 

24.738.  Which  way  was  he  driving  ?  Did  you  see  him  once  or  twice  .  I  seen 

him  twice. 

24/740.  Which  way  was  he  driving  first,  and  then  the  second  time?— He  drove  first 

from*  Clonbur,  and  I  seen  him  again  driving  into  Clonbur, 

24  741 .  About  what  time  ? — Something  about  half  past  four  m  the  afternoon. 

I  could  not  exactly  tell,  something  about  half  past  four 

24,742.  What  time  did  you  leave  your  work  that  night .  Six  o  clock. 

24*743-  Where  did  you  go  to  ?— I  went  to  Clonbur. 

24.744.  Where  ?— Clonbur. 

24.745.  But  where  in  Clonbur? — I  went  to  Kearney  s  public-house. 
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24.746.  Is  that  the  same  man  you  mentioned  before  ? — Yes. 

24.747.  Who  did  you  see  there  ?  Patrick  Kearney’s  public-house  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

24.748.  Who  did  you  see  there  ? — I  seen  Kearney  himself,  and  I  seen  Sweeny. 

24.749.  Who  else"? — I  seen  Barrett  and  Martin  Fallon,  and  Thomas  Murphy. 

24.750.  Did  you  mention  another  name  before  Murphy  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

24.751.  Now,  any  others? — William  Hansbury. 

24.752.  Anybody  else  ? — Pat.  Henilly. 

24.753.  Anybodo  else? — William  Burke. 

24.754.  Anybody  else? — Well,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  seen  any  more  or  not. 
There  was  a  house  full  of  them,  but  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

24.755.  Were  those  names  you  mentioned  members  of  the  League  ? — Oh,  yes. 

24.756.  While  you  were  there  did  Pat.  Sweeney  say  anything  more  to  you  ? — 
He  did. 

24.757.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  asked  me  at  the  door  if  I  was  going  to  lend  a  hand 
to  murder — to  do  away  with  Lord  Mountmorres. 

24.758.  Did  Kearney  say  anything  to  you  ? — He  asked  me  at  the  same  time  after 
Sweeney.  I  gave  consent  to  Kearney. 

24.759.  What  did  Kearney  ask  you  ? — He  told  me  that  I  would  be  better  to  go  along 
with  the  rest,  and  lend  them  a  hand. 

24.760. *  Did  Kearney  ask  you  before  or  after  Sweeney  asked  you  ? — After  Sweeney. 

24.761.  What  did  you  say  to  Kearney  ? — Well,  I  gave  consent  in  going. 

24.762.  What  did  you  say,  please  ? — I  said  that  I  might. 

24  763.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  said  anything  more  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

24.764.  About  what  time  of  the  evening  was  that? — Something  about  half  past  six. 
I  could  not  exactly  tell. 

24.765.  Now,  did  any  of  the  men  you  have  mentioned,  or  did  any  people  leave 
Kearney’s  public-house  after  that  ? — I  missed  some  of  them  after  that. 

24.766.  About  how  many  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  exactly,  about  five  or  six. 

24.767.  What  time  did  you  miss  them  ? — I  missed  them  about  seven  o’clock. 

24.768.  Now,  as  near  as  you  can  remember,  tell  me  the  names  of  those  you  missed  ? 
— Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  the  whole  of  them. 

24.769.  Tell  me  as  near  as  you  can  remember  who  it  was  you  missed  ? — Well,  I 
think  I  missed  Sweeny  for  one. 

24.770.  Who  else? — Mulroe. 

24.771.  Who  else  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  I  missed  Fallon. 

24.772.  Who  else  ? — Thomas  Murphy. 

24.773.  When  Kearney  spoke  to  you,  and  you  said  you  might  go,  did  Kearney  say 
anything  to  you  before  you  said  you  might  go  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of  now. 

24.774.  Try  and  think  ? — I  think  Kearney  went  out,  and  I  was  inclined  to  go,  but  I 
met  Kearney  on  his  return  at  the  door. 

24.775.  What  answer  had  you  given  to  Sweeny  when  he  asked  you  ? — I  told  him  I 
would  not. 

24.776.  You  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  Kearney  came  to  you  after  Sweeny 
had,  and  asked  you  again  to  go  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

24.777.  Did  Kearney  say  anything  to  you  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  I  told 
him  that  I  might. 

24.778.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  anything  fo  you  before  you  said  you 
might  ? — I  do  not  know  whether — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  called  me  a;  coward  or 
not. 

24.779.  Try  and  think.  Do  you  think  he  called  you  a  coward? — Well,  I  am  not 
sure.  I  think  so. 

24.780.  However,  you  said  in  reply  to  Kearney  that  you  might  go? — I  did. 

24.781.  Did  you  hear  Kearney  speak  to  any  of  the  other  men  or  not?— Not  to  my 
knowledge.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

24.782.  He  spoke  to  you  alone,  and  you  did  not  hear  anything  ho  said  to  the  other 

men  ? — Well,  I  expect - 

24.783.  No,  not  what  you  expect? — I  was  not  listening  to  him. 

24.784.  You  did  not  hear  what  ho  said  to  tho  other  men  ? — I  was  told - 

24.785.  No,  do  not  say  what  you  were  told  ? — Well,  I  could  not — not  in  my 
presence. 

24.786.  Do  you  remember  Kearney  saying  anything  to  anybody  after  you  missed 
Sweney,  and  those  men  from  the  house  ? — I  do  not,  except  I  was  going  out  of  tho 
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door  and  I  met  them  at  the  door,  and  he  told  me  to  return  back,  that  it  was  no  use 
me  going,  it  was  too  late — that  I  was  late.  So  I  turned  into  the  public-house,  and 
remained  there. 

24.787.  Now,  later  on  that  evening  did  anybody  come  back? — They  did 

24.788.  Who  ? — Mulroe. 

24.789.  Anybody  else? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

24.790.  Patrick  Mulroe,  you  mean? — Yes. 

24.791.  About  what  time  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say ;  something  about  half¬ 
past  eight  or  nine. 

24.792.  Did  you  notice  anything  about  Mulroy — anything  about  his  hand  ? — Any¬ 
thing  about  his  hand  ?  I  see  some  of  the  wounds  on  his  hand,  but  I  cannot  say  what 
it  was. 

24.793.  Did  Mulroy  go  anywhere  else  with  you  that  night  ? — I  was  some  little  way 
with  him. 

24.794.  Do  you  mean  you  went  part  of  the  way  home  with  him,  or  he  with  you  ? — 
It  was  both  our  ways  to  go  home. 

24.795.  Did  Mulroy  say  anything  to  you  as  you  were  going  home  ? — He  did. 

24.796.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  that  they  had  done  away  with  Lord  Mount- 
mories, 

24.797.  You  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  were  you  not? — Yes. 

24.798.  How  long  were  you  in  gaol  ? — A  month. 

24.799.  How  soon  after  the  murder  were  you  arrested  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell — 
something  about  nine  or  ten  weeks,  I  think. 

[Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  in  the  same  position  with  this  witness  that  I  was 
with  regard  to  the  witness  yesterday,  and  I  would  ask  permission  to  put  some  questions 
now,  and  then  to  postpone  the  further  cross-examination. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

24.800.  Let  me  understand,  Burke ;  you  went  back  to  Ireland,  you  say,  about  eight 
years  aso  ? — Yes. 

24.801.  From  Jarrow  ? — Yes. 

24.802.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  you  did  get  back  ? — Sir  ? 

24.803.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  you  did  get  back.  Would  you  mind  turning 
this  way  so  that  I  may  see  your  face  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  he  means. 

24,803a.  What  year  do  you  say  you  did  return  ? — Something  about  eight  years  ago. 

24.804.  What  year  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

24.805.  Was  it  1881,  1882,  or  1883  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

24.806.  Or  was  it  1880  ? — I  am  no  scholar. 

24.807.  What  year  is  this  ? — I  could  not  say. 

24.808.  What  ? — I  could  not  answer  that. 

24.809.  You  do  not  know  what  year  this  is  ? — No. 

24.810.  That  you  swear  ? — Well,  I  might  be  something  about.  I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

24.811.  You  could  not  swear  to  what  year  this  is  ? — No. 

24.812.  Is  it  1887,  or  1888,  or  1889,  or  what? — Well,  it  is  a  thing  I  did  not  look 
after.  I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

24.813.  It  is  a  thing  you  did  not  look  after,  and  you  could  not  swear  to  ? — No,  Sir,  I 
am  no  scholar. 

24.814.  Try  and  tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  year  it  was  you  went  back  ? — I 
am  telling  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember ;  something  about  eight  years  ago. 

24.815.  You  cannot  get  any  nearer  to  it  than  that  ? — No. 

24.816.  How  long  had  you  been  in  Jarrow  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

24.817.  How  many  years  or  how  many  months  ? — Something  about — I  have  been  up 
in  Jarrow — I  had  not  been  there  long  at  that  time,  I  think  I  had  been  backwards  and 
forwards. 

24.818.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Jarrow  first? — I  could  not  say — something  about 
26  years  ago. 

24.819.  Something  about  what  ? — About  26  years. 

24.820.  About  26  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

24.821.  What  age  were  you? — Something  about  14. 

24.822.  How  long  did  you  remain  for  the  first  time  you  went  to  Jarrow  ? — I  re¬ 
mained  about  three  or  four  years. 
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24.823.  The  first  time  you  remained  about  three  or  four  years  ? — Something  about 
that ;  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

24.824.  All  the  time  at  Jarrow  ? — Backward  and  forwards  between  this  and  North 
Shields,  and  in  that  direction. 

24.825.  Did  you  work  with  the  same  employer  ? — Sometimes  ;  I  could  not  exactly 
say. 

24.826.  What,  did  you  work  with  the  same  employer  ? — I  could  not  say  that ;  I 
could  not  answer  that  question  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  did  or  not. 

24.827.  Do  you  know  whether  you  continued  in  the  same  employment  or  not  ? — I 
do  not,  sometimes  I  might. 

24.828.  What  ? — I  might  sometimes,  some  other  times,  not. 

24.829.  Then,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  changed  your  employment  ? — Sir  ? 

24.830.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  changed  your  employment,  and  worked  for 
different  people  ? — I  did,  I  think  I  did. 

24.831.  Who  was  the  first  person  you  worked  for  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Palmer. 

24.832.  A  shipbuilder  ? — Yes. 

2^,833.  As  a  labouring  man? — Yes. 

24.834.  How  long  did  you  work  for  him  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

24.835.  How  many  days  or  months  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question ;  I  was  no 
scholar  ;•  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

24.836.  Did  you  remain  with  him  years  or  months  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

24.837.  Who  was  your  next  employer? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Smith  &  Co.  ;  I 
think  they  were  in  Co. 

24.838.  Who  was  he  ? — I  think  he  was  a  shipbuilder  ;  Smith  was  the  name. 

24.839.  In  Jarrow  ? — No,  North  Shields. 

24.840.  How  long  did  you  remain  with  Smith  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  could  not 
answer  you  that  question. 

24.841.  Was  it  months  or  years? — I  could  not  answer  it. 

24.842.  You  cannot  say  whether  it  was  months  or  years  ? — No. 

24.843.  Who  did  you  next  work  for  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

24.844.  Try  and  think? — No. 

24.845.  What  did  you  work  at  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

24.846.  Will  you  mind  turning  this  way  ? — No. 

24.847.  Will  you  mind  looking  at  me.  Do  you  swear  you  cannot  tell  for  whom  you 
next  worked  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  Ic  ould  or  not ;  I  was  not  inquiring  after  such 
affairs  at  this  time. 

24.848.  You  have  told  us  you  worked  for  Palmer  ? — I  did. 

24.849.  And  you  told  us  you  worked  for  Smith  &  Co.  ? — Yes. 

24.850.  Of  North  Shields  ?— Yes. 

24.851.  Who  was  your  next  employer  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

24.852.  What  was  the  kind  of  work  you  were  doing? — Sir,  I  was  working  any  kind 
of  labouring  work  I  could  get. 

24.853.  What  was  the  kind  of  labouring  work  you  did  get  ? — I  was  employed  on 
everything  I  came  across,  tending  masons  and  bricklayers. 

24.854.  Building  what? — Building  houses,  and  the  like  of  that. 

24.855.  For  whom  ? — Begorra,  that  is  more  than  1  can  tell  you. 

24.856.  Who  paid  you  your  wages? — Of  course  the  foreman  did. 

24.857.  What  was  his  name  ? — I  could  not  say. 

24.858.  Who  was  his  employer? — I  could  not  say. 

24.859.  How  long  did  you  continue  attending  bricklayers  and  masons  ? — I  am  not 

sure. 

24.860.  Was  it  months  or  years? — It  might  be,  and  it  might  not. 

24.861.  Was  it  months  or  was  it  years? — It  might  be. 

(The  President.)  Might  be  what  ? — Might  be  months. 

( Sir  0.  Russell.)  Might  be  years ? — It  might. 

24.862.  Do  you  tell  the  Court  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  years  ? — I  could 
not.  I  am  not  going  to  swear  such  a  thing,  for  at  that  time  I  never  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  asked.  lam  on  my  oath  now,  and  I  am  not  going  to  swear  such  a  thing 
I  am  not  sure  of. 


24,863.  Do  you  swear  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  months  or  years  ?  —  I  do  not 
swear  anything  of  the  kind  I  am  not  sure  of. 
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24.864.  Do  you  swear  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  months  or  years  ? — I  do 
not. 

24.865.  Will  you  attend  to  the  question  ? — I  am  attending  to  it ;  I  am  not  going  to 
swear  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  or  not. 

24.866.  Attend.  Do  you  swear  you  are  not  sure  whether  it  was  months  or  years?  — 
I  do  not. 

24.867.  Will  you  listen  to  the  question,  Sir  ?  Will  you  swear  you  are  not  sure 
whether  it  was  months  or  years  that  you  were  working  as  assistant  to  a  bricklayer  and 
mason  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  am  not  going  to  swear  at  that  time. 

24.868.  What  was  your  next  employment  ? — I  could  not  say. 

24.869.  Who  was  your  next  employer? — My  next  employer,  I  do  not  know  the 
man’s  name,  do  you  think  I  can  tell  every  one  ?  There  are  plenty  of  men  I  did  work  for 
during  the  20  years,  I  do  not  know  everybody’s  name. 

24.870.  You  were  connected  with  Palmer  and  Smith  and  Co.,  shipbuilders,  of  North 
Shields,  and  you  cannot  tell  the  Court  the  name  of  any  other  employer  for  whom  you 
worked  ? — No. 

24.871.  That  you  swear? — Yes. 

24.872.  Or  what  you  worked  at  ? — I  do  not  know  what  I  worked  at,  on  several  kind 
of  jobs,  any  kind  of  labouring  job  that  I  came  across.  I  had  to  work  for  the  same  as 
any  other  man. 

24.873.  You  said  you  joined  the  society  14  or  15  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

24.874.  14  or  15  years  ago  was  put  to  >ou,  I  think.  What  year  was  it  you  joined 
this  society  ? — I  could  not  say. 

24.875.  Who  were  you  working  for  then  ? — I  was  working  for  Palmer. 

24.876.  The  shipbuilder  ? — Secondly  ;  I  worked  for  him  before  that. 

24.877.  When  you  joined  this  society  ? — Yes. 

24.878.  Was  that  the  Ribbon  Society  ? — Sir  ? 

24.879.  Did  you  hear  my  question.  (A  pause  )  Answer,  Sir  ? — I  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean. 

24.880.  You  swear  you  do  not  ? — H’m. 

24.881.  You  swear  you  do  not  understand  my  question? — I  do  not. 

24.882.  Then  I  put  it  to  you  again.  Did  you  join  the  Ribbon  Society? — (After  a 
pause.)  I  could  not  explain  that  question. 

24.883.  Are  you  a  Ribbonman  ? — I  could  not  explain  that. 

24.884.  Are  you  a  Ribbonman  ? — I  could  not  explain  it. 

24.885.  Are  you  a  Ribbonman? — I  could  not  explain  it. 

24.886.  ( The  President.)  Come,  come,  do  not  give  an  answer  of  that  kind,  it  is  a 
specific  question.  Are  you  a  Ribbonman  ? — I  do  not  know  whatever  Ribbonman 
means. 

24.887.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  swear  you  do  not  know  what  a  Ribbonman  means  ? — 
I  do  not. 

24.888.  It  was  the  society  you  joined  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

24.889.  That  you  swear  ?— Something  for  the  purpose  of  Ireland  any  ways. 

24.890.  Something  for  the  purpose  of  Ireland  ? — i  es. 

24.891.  Did  you  take  an  oath  ? — I  did. 

24.892.  Did  you  swear  to  be  secret  ? — I  did. 

24.893.  What  was  the  oath  you  took  ? — I  could  not  explain  to  you,  I  am  no  scholar; 
it  would  take  a  better  man  than  me  to  remember  it. 

24.894.  What  did  you  understand  you  were  swearing  ? — I  could  not  understand  the 
question  ;  I  must  have  it  explained  anyway  ;  I  am  no  scholar. 

24.895.  Who  put  the  oath  to  you  ? — A  man  I  did  not  know;  he  was  a  stranger  to 
me  being  in  the  company. 

24.896.  Was  he  the  person  that  asked  you  to  join.  I  am  waiting  for  the  answer  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  understand  what  you  said. 

24.897.  Was  he  the  stranger  whom  you  did  not  know? — He  was. 

24.898.  He  who  put  the  oath  to  you  was  the  man  who  asked  you  to  join  ? — Well,  he 
was  afterwards,  there  was  a  few  more  along  with  me  at  the  time  he  called  me  out. 

24.899.  Who  were  they  ? — I  knew  them  well,  but  I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

24.900.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  man  ? — I  cannot. 

24.901.  You  can  ? — I  knew  them,  but  1  cannot  remember  to  give  any  man’s  name 
properly. 
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24.902.  Do  you  remember  how  you  were  sworn  ? — I  do. 

24.903.  On  a  book  ? — Out  in  a  backyard  ;  he  had  a  book. 

24.904.  You  were  sworn  on  a  book  ? — Well,  the  man  had  a  book. 

24.905.  Is  that  the  only  society,  the  only  secret  society  you  have  joined  ? — It  is  to 
my  knowledge. 

24.906.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  society  still? — Not  now. 

24.907.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  ? — I  have  had  nothing  to  do  this  five  or  six  years 
with  any  society. 

24.908.  Fire  or  six  years? — No. 

24.909.  Nothing  to  do  with  any  society  for  five  or  six  years  ? — No. 

24.910.  Then  after  you  were  sworn  in,  which  you  say  was  14  or  15  years  ago,  how 
long  did  you  remain  working  in  the  north  of  England  before  you  returned  to  Ireland  ? 
— I  could  not  say.  I  often  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  I  would  generally  go 
backwards  and  forwards,  mostly,  very  often,  Sir. 

24.911.  How  long  did  you  continue  working  in  the  north  of  England  ? — I  could  not 
swear.  I  am  not  sure,  sir. 

24.912.  About  how  long  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly. 

24.913.  Tell  me  within  a  year  or  two  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say. 

24.914.  What  ? — I  could  not  answer  that. 

24.915.  Had  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  any  gaol  when  you  worked  in  England  ? 
— Sir  ? 

24.916.  Did  not  you  hear  me  ? — No,  sir. 

24.917.  Did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  gaol  when  you  were  in  England  ? — 
Acquaintance  of  any  gaol  ? 

24.918.  Were  you  in  gaol  at  all  when  you  were  in  England  ? — No. 

24.919.  Not  at  all  ? — No. 

24.920.  Nor  in  Ireland  ? — I  was. 

24.921.  After  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder? — Not  for  that.  I  have  been  in  gaol  for 
another  case  once. 

24.922.  You  have  been  in  gaol  for  other  things,  have  you  not? — No,  only  once;  I 
only  got  a  month  in  gaol  one  time. 

24.923.  Was  that  for  sheep  stealing? — No. 

24.924.  What  was  it  for  ? — It  was  for  quarrelling. 

24.925.  Were  you  charged  with  sheep  stealing? — No. 

24.926.  Never  ? — Sir  ? 

24.927.  Never  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

24.928.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  sheep  stealing? — No,  sir,  but  I  was  charged 
for  killing  a  sheep,  but  not  for  stealing  it. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mr.  Attorney,  I  cannot  but  hear  your  observation.  My  Lord,  my 
friend  says  I  have  all  the  information. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  There  was  no  reason  for  you  to  say  that. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  could  not  but  hear  your  observation,  and  you  have  no  right  to  say 
it,  and  I  could  not  but  observe  a  certain  corresponding  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  bench. 

( The  President .)  If  you  are  alluding  to  anything  on  my  part,  it  was  certainly  not 
the  case. 

(Mr.  Justice  Day.)  Nor  mine. 

24.929.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Were  you  charged  with  sheep  stealing? — Charged 
with  killing  a  sheep,  but  not  stealing. 

24.930.  Was  that  the  killing  of  a  sheep  that  did  not  belong  to  you  ? — There  was 

a  sheep  come  to - 1  was  summoned,  they  saying  it  was  me  that  killed  her. 

24.931.  Was  that  a  sheep  that  did  not  belong  to  you  ? — I  cannot  understand.  I 
have  only  bad  English,  and  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

24.932.  Was  that  a  sheep  that  did  not  belong  to  you  ? — I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean. 

24.933.  (The  President.)  Was  it  your  own  sheep  ? 

24.934.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  want  an  answer ;  was  that  a  sheep  that  did  not  belong  to 
y0U  ? — X  could  not  say.  I  could  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

24.935.  Was  it  your  own  sheep  ? — My  sheep  ? 
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24.936.  {The  President.)  What  is  your  answer  to  that.  Was  it  your  sheep? — No 
Sir,  it  was  a  sheep  belonging  to  a  neighbour  that  was  killed,  and  they  summoned  me 
for  killing  it  like. 

24.937.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  Did  you  kill  it? — I  did  not.  I  was  summoned  for  it,  but 
he  could  not  make  no  more  of  it. 

24.938.  Who  killed  it  ? — How  do  I  know.  I  could  not  tell  that.  I  have  been 
summoned  to  the  court  and  got  free  on  it,  because  I  had  plenty  of  evidence  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it — three  or  four  evidences,  Sir. 

24.939.  You  have  sworn,  14  or  15  years  ago  you  joined  a  secret  society  ? — Yes. 

24.940.  Then,  you  continued  to  work  in  the  north  of  England  for  some  time  ? — I 
did,  but  I  could  not  exactly  say  how  long. 

24.941.  And  then  you  returned,  and  continued  to  live  at  Clonbur  about  eight  years 
ago  ? — Sometimes  backwards  and  forwards.  I  was  often  backwarks  and  forwards. 

24.942.  But  you  lived  principally  at  Clonbur  for  the  last  eight  years  ? — I  did  not. 
I  have  been  in  England  since  this  last  eight  years  once  or  twice. 

24.943.  You  lived  the  greater  part  of  your  time  at  Clonbur  ? — Sometimes. 

24.944.  Did  you  live  the  greater  part  of  your  time  or  not  at  Clonbur  ? — I  could  not 
exactly  say. 

24.945.  Did  you  not  answer  the  gentleman  who  examined  you  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  did  you  not  say  that  since  eight  years  ago  you  had  lived  most  of  your  time  at 
Clonbur  ? — I  did. 

24.946.  Is  that  true  ? — The  most  of  the  time. 

24.947.  That  is  true.  Is  it  ? — I  lived  most  of  the  time  in  it. 

24.948.  That  is  true.  You  did  say? — I  lived  most  of  the  time  in  it.  I  did  not  live 
always  in  it. 

24.949.  Who  asked  you  to  attend  the  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  their 
names. 

24.950.  Try  and  think? — No,  sir.  I  know  them,  but  I  could  not  remember  their 
names  now. 

24.951.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  the  Land  League? — I  did. 

24  952.  What — you  can  recollect  that  probably  ? — I  did. 

24.953.  What  ? — I  paid  a  shilling  to  it  any  ways, 

24.954.  You  paid  a  shilling  to  it  any  way  ? — I  might  pay  more  and  I  might  not.  I 
am  not  certain. 

24.955.  Will  you  swear  you  paid  more  than  a  shilling  ? — I  will  not. 

24.956.  As  far  as  you  can  swear  you  paid  a  shilling  ? — I  did. 

24.957.  When  was  that — eight  years  ago? — No. 

24.958.  When  ? — Something  about  it — six  or  seven  years  ago,  or  eight. 

24.959.  Or  eight  ? — Or  eight ;  I  am  not  sure. 

24.960.  Did  you  get  any  card  ? — I  did. 

24.961.  Where  is  it  ? — Not  here. 

24.962.  Where  is  it  ? — It  is  in  Ireland. 

24.963.  Why  did  not  you  bring  it  with  you  ? — Why  did  not  I  bring  it  with  me  ? 

24.964.  Are  you  sure  you  have  it  ? — I  am  not,  but  I  know  I  had  it  one  time  any 
ways. 

24.965.  When  did  you  see  it  last? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  saw  it  this  couple  of  years  or  not. 

24.966.  Attend.  Except  attending  the  meeting  you  have  spoken  about  at  Clonbur, 
and  Bobeen,  and  Tourmacady,  I  think  you  mentioned  ? — I  did. 

24.967.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  Land  League  meeting  at  all,  except  those  ? — I 
attended  a  few  meetings,  I  am  not  sure  what  they  were. 

24.968.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you ;  will  you  swear  you  attended  any  Land 
League  meeting  except  the  three  places  I  have  mentioned? — I  attended  some  meetings, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  they  were. 

24.969.  Attend  to  me? — I  am  not  going  to  swear  whether  they  were  Land  League 
or  not. 

24.970.  But  you  attended  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Clonbur,  Robeen,  and 
Tourmacady  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  Land  League  meetings,  but  I  did 
attend  meetings.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  that  or  not. 
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24.971.  Will  you  swear  you  attended  any  Land  League  meetings,  excepting  those 
places  I  have  mentioned  to  you  ? — I  could  not  say,  and  I  could  not  swear  whether  they 
were  or  not,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it ;  you  will  excuse  me. 

24.972.  Were  those  meetings,  which  you  told  the  counsel  who  examined  you  were 
Land  League  meetings,  were  they  public  meetings  at  which  speeches  were  made  ? — 
They  were  public  meetings. 

24.973.  Except  public  meetings  were  speeches  were  made,  will  you  swear  you  ever 
attended  a  Land  League  meeting  at  all  ? — I  attended  meetings,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
swear  whether  they  were  Land  League  meetings  or  not.  I  am  not  going  to  swear. 
They  might  and  they  might  not  be.  1  am  no  scholar,  and  I  have  only  bad  knowledge. 

Sir. 

24.974.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  plainly  ;  will  you  swear  that,  except  meetings  at  which 
you  heard  speeches  publicly  made  in  the  open  air,  that  you  ever  attended  a  Land 
League  meeting  at  all  ? — 1  attended  meetings.  I  do  not  swear  whether  they  were 
Land  League  meetings  or  not.  I  could  not  swear,  neither  am  I  going  to  do.  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  am  not  going  to  swear.  1  attended  them,  but  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  or  not. 

24.975.  Were  there  any  Land  League  rooms  at  Clonbur? — There  was  a  room  for 
meeting.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  Land  League  meeting  or  not. 

24.976.  Where  was  the  room  for  what  I  am  putting  to  you — the  Land  League 
meeting — the  Land  League  rooms  ? — There  were  meetings  there.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  were  Land  League  meetings  or  not. 

24.977.  What  meetings  were  they  ? — There  used  to  be  some  meetings  at  Patrick 
Kearney’s.  I  am  not  sure  what  they  were.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  Land 
League  meetings  or  not. 

24.978.  Attend  to  me.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  in  Clonbur  a  Land  League 
room  where  the  Land  League  members  met  ? — Dear  me  !  There  might  and  there 
might  not. 

24.979.  But  you  swore  that  you  did  not  know  whether  there  was  or  not  ? — I  know'. 

I  attended  some  meetings  in  it  at  the  town  of  Clonbur,  and  some - 

24.980.  Very  well.  Meetings  in  the  town  of  Clonbur,  not  at  Patrick  Kearney’s 
house  ? — I  did  attend  some  there. 

24.981.  But  you  attended  what  you  call  Land  League  meetings  that  were  not  at 
Patrick  Kearney’s  house  ? — No,  sir. 

24.982.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “no”? — I  did  not;  not  any  other 
meeting  except  at  public  meetings. 

24.983.  You  have  attended  no  meeting  except  public  open-air  meetings  and  at 
Kearney’s,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

24.984.  And  whether  the  meetings  at  Kearney’s  were  Land  League  meetings  or  not, 
you  cannot  say  ? — I  could  not  say. 

24.985.  You  could  not  say  whether  they  were  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say,  sir. 

24.986.  Nowr  attend  to  me.  Will  you  swear  there  was  a  Land  League  meeting  at 
Clonbur  at  all  in  1880  ? — I  will  not  swear  whether  there  was  or  not.  I  could  not 
swear  it.  I  was  told  there  was,  and  I  was  told  by  several  people  ;  and  I  was  no 
scholar,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write.  I  can  only  say  what  I  heard  and  what  I 
attended. 

24.987.  Who  told  you  there  was  a  Land  League  meeting? — Several  people. 

24.988.  Attend.  Who  told  you  there  was  a  local  Land  League  meeting — a  local 
branch  -in  September  1880  ? — I  was  told  by  several  people. 

24.989.  Who  were  they  ? — I  could  not  swear  who.  There  were  plenty  of  them. 

24.990.  We  know  you  have  not  stated  it,  but  you  are  aware  that  the  death  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  was  the  25th  September  1880  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  26th. 

24.991.  ( Sir  0.  Bussell.)  25th  or  the  26th.  Will  you  swear,  sir,  there  was  any  branch 
of  the  Land  League  at  all  in  Clonbur  before  Lord  Mountmorres’  death  ? — 1  am  not 
a  8Ctiolar.  I  could  not  answer  your  question  ;  and  I  could  not  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
and  I  could  not  answer  you  ;  and  I.  was  told  it  was  a  Land  League  meeting. 

24.992.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  a  Land  League  meeting  card  before  Lord 
Mountmorres’  murder  ? — No,  sir. 

24.993.  Will  you  swear  you  paid  one  shilling  to  the  Land  League  before  Lord 
Mountmorres’  murder  ? — I  do  not.  I  paid  some,  but  I  had  no  card  till  after  it. 
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24.994.  Who  told  you,  sir,  that  there  was  a  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
told  you  before  I  could  not  answer  your  question. 

24.995.  Attend  ? — Several  people  did. 

24.996.  Who  told  you  there  was  a  Land  League  branch  in  Clonbur  before  Lord 
Mountmorres’  murder,  if  anybody  ? — I  could  not  say  who  it  was. 

24.997.  Will  you  swear  anybody  did? — I  know  I  was  told  of  it. 

24.998.  Will  you  swear  anybody  told  you  ? — I  know  I  was  told  of  it. 

24.999.  Will  you  swear  anybody  told  you  ? — I  could  not  swear  to  the  man’s  name, 
but  I  was  told  by  several  people. 

25,000.  Attend.  Will  you  swear  you  were  told  by  anybody  before  Lord  Mount¬ 
morres  was  murdered  that  there  was  a  Land  League  branch  in  Clunbur,  on  your  oath, 

sir  ? _ There  was  some  kind  of  branch — I  could  not  swear  what  kind  of  branch  it  was  ? 

25,001.  I  will  have  an  answer? — No,  sir,  there  was  a  branch — I  could  not  swear 
what  kind  of  branch — I  knew  there  was  a  branch. 

25,002.  I  will  have  an  answer?— No,  I  could  not  answer  it;  I  am  no  scholar. 

25,003.  Attend.  Will  you  swear,  on  your  oath,  that  anyone  told  you  there  was  a 
branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Chunbur  before  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  ?— I 
told  vou  I  could  not  swear  who  the  man’s  name  wTas. 

25,004.  You  swear  you  were  told  before  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered? — I 
swear  there  was  some  kind  of  meeting.  I  was  told  that  there  was  some  kind  of 
meeting,  and  I  could  not  swear  what  kind  of  meeting  it  was  myself. 

25,005.  I  am  asking  you  will  you  swear  ?— I  will  not. 

25,006.  Attend  ? — I  will  not,  and  another  thing  I  cannot. 

25,007.  I  will  have  an  answer? — Well,  not  from  me  on  that  question,  because  I 
cannot  answer  it,  only  that  I  was  told.  I  am  telling  you  as  far  as  I  can,  and  any  more 
I  could  not. 

25,008.  Attend  ? — I  am  attending  as  well  as  I  can. 

25,009.  Will  you  swear ? — Sir? 

25,010.  That  anybody  told  you  before  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  that  there 
was  a  Land  League  branch  at  Clonbur?— I  was  told  there  was  a  branch,  but  I  could 
not  say  what  branch. 

25,011.  A  branch  of  the  Land  League  is  what  I  am  asking  you  ? — 1  could  not  say 

whether  it  was  of  the  Land  League  or  not.  e  T  i 

25,012.  You  cannot  swear  that  anybody  told  you  it  was  a  branch  of  the  .Land 
League  ;  why  did  not  you  tell  me  so  at  once ;  who  was  it  that  told  you  there  was  some 
kind  of  branch  ?— I  could  not  say. 

25,013.  Who  was  it — who  was  the  man  that  told  you  ? — There  was  several  men 
backwards  and  forwards  throughout  the  country.  I  could  not  tell  you.  } 

25,014.  Tell  me  one  of  them ;  tell  me  one  of  them,  Sir  ?— I  do  not  know  the  man  s 

name;  he  was  a  stranger  to  me.  .  „  ,  „  ,  , , 

25,015.  Was  it  Mr.  Darley  that  told  you  there  was  some  kind  of  branch  ' — 1  could 

not  say  ;  I  do  not  know. 

25,016.  Then,  is  your  statement  of  what  occurred  that  you  cannot  name  anybody, 
who  before  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder,  told  you  there  was  some  kind  of  branch  at 
Clonbur  ? — I  could  not  name  anybody,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  some  kind  of  a 

branch. 

25,017.  Where  were  you  told? — I  was  told  m  Clonbur. 

25,018.  Where  ? — In  Clonbur. 

25,019.  Where  ? — On  the  street. 

25,020.  When? — About  that  time. 

25,021.  What  time  ? — I  could  not  swear  to  the  day  or  to  the  number  ot  days.  1 

could  not  swear  to  things  I  do  not  know. 

25,022.  What  time  do  you  say  you  were  told  ? — I  was  told  several  times  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  branch,  but  I  am  not  going  to  swear  what  kind  of  a  branch  it  was. 
25,023.  Was  that  after  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  that  you  were  told  that  . 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  or  not.  ,  T  -n 

25,024.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  after  Lord  Mountmorres  murder  ? — 1  will  not 

swear  but  what  I  am  sure  of.  .  , 

25,025.  Was  not  it  after  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  it  may,  ana 

it  may  not. 
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25,026.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  remind  you  what  you  have  sworn.  I  admit  you  wer 
rather  led  to  it.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  swore  that  Patrick  Kearney  was  secretary 
of  the  Land  League  at  Clonbur  ;  do  you  swear  he  was  ? — Well,  to  me  knowing  he  was 
secretary  of  some  affairs  or  another,  I  could  not  say  what. 

25,027.  I  will  try  and  get  what  the  affair  was  in  a  moment.  Do  you  now  swear  that 
Patrick  Kearney  was  ever  secretary  to  the  Land  League  branch  at  Clonbur?— I  swear 
he  was  secretary  to  some  kind  of  branch.  I  am  not  swearing  whether  it  was  the  Land 
League  or  not — some  kind  of  branch.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Land  League 
or  not. 

25,028.  Then  when  you  answared  the  learned  gentleman  who  examined  you,  you  did 
not  mean  to  swear  he  was  secretary  of  the  Land  League  branch  ? — I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  was  or  was  not. 

25,029.  And  when  you  answered  that  these  persons,  whose  names  you  mentioned, 
were  members  of  the  Land  League.  I  ask  you  again,  will  you  swear  that  any  one  of 
them  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  until  after  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder,  if 
eve.  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  or  not. 

25,030.  Why  did  you  swear  it? — I  see  them  at  meetings,  and  I  attended  meetings 
along  with  them. 

25,031.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  Land  League  meeting? — I  couid  not  say  about  Land 
League  meetings,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  what  are  Land  League  meetings  no  more 
than  any  other  meetings. 

25,032.  Wait  a  moment.  These  meetings  that  were  held — some  kind  of  meetings 
were  held  you  say— were  held  in  Kearney’s  house  sometimes  you  have  told  us  ? — I  did. 

25,033.  Sometimes  in  his  back-yard  ? — Yes. 

25,034.  Sometimes  in  a  private  room,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

25,035.  Were  these  men  that  you  met  members  of  the  same  society  that  you 
yourself  belong  to  ? — Well,  I  think  so  anyways. 

25,036.  You  think  so,  anyways  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

25,037.  You  had  no  doubt  of  it  ? — Sir  ? 

25,038.  You  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  you  could  recognise  them  by  signs ;  come,  Sir, 
answer  ;  could  not  you  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

25,039.  You  would  know  them  by  signs  ? — By  sight  ? 

25,040.  By  signs  ? — No. 

25,041.  Password? — No. 

25,042.  A  shake  of  the  hand? — No. 

25,043.  How  then  did  you  know  them  ? — Because  I  seen  them. 

25,044.  How  did  you  know  they  were  members  of  the  same  society  as  yourself  ? — 
Well,  I  expected  only  they  were,  or  we  would  not  be  in  the  one  place. 

25,045.  Do  you  swear  that  is  the  only  way  you  knew  them? — Yes. 

25,046.  Do  you  swear  that  on  your  oath.  Come,  Burke,  tell  us  the  truth  about 
it  ? — I  am  telling  the  truth  as  far  as  I  know  about  it,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  what 
you  mean. 

25,047.  ( The  President.)  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  put  in  the  words,  “  secret.” 
Do  you  know  whether  they  were  members  of  the  same  secret  society  ? — As  far  as  I 
can  understand  they  were ;  as  far  as  I  understand  that  they  were. 

25,048.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Let  me  remind  you,  when  you  were  sworn  in  14  or  15 
years  ago,  at  Jarrow,  you  were  told  some  word  which  you  would  be  able  to  recognise 
your  friends  by,  were  not  you  ? — Well,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

25,049.  Come  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

25,050.  Will  you  attend  ? — No,  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

25,051.  Do  you  swear  you  did  not  learn  14  or  15  years  ago  any  word  by  which  you 
could  recognise  your  friends  ? — I  was  not.  I  was  not  told  no  signs. 

25,052.  What  ? — No,  no  signs. 

25,053.  Or  pass  word? — No  signs  that  I  know  about. 

25,054.  Or  pass  word  ? — No. 

25,055.  Or  a  grip  of  the  hand  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly.  I  could  not  swear. 

25,056.  You  could  not  swear? — No. 

25,057.  If  you  could  not  say  exactly,  tell  us  what  you  did  know  about  it  ? — That  is 
all  I  can  say.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  and  when  I  cannot,  I  know  no  more.  I 
cannot  answer  the  question. 
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25,058.  You  could  give  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  -whether  they  were  friends  or  not, 
could  not  you  ? — I  do  not  know. 

25,059.  What? — I  could  not  say. 

25,060.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  question  of  pass-words  discussed  at  all  amongst 
your  friends  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

25,061.  You  could  not  say  exactly  ? — No. 

25,062.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  word  described  as  stuff,  the  pass-word  by  which 
you  were  to  know  one  another? — I  never  knowed  much  pass-word. 

25,063.  Have  you  ever  heard  ? — I  never  knowed  much  of  them. 

25,064.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  stuff  in  connexion  with  signs  or 
pass-words  ? — I  might  and  I  might  not.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  could 
not  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

25,065.  You  were  constantly  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  north  of 
England  and  Clonbur  you  told  us  ? — Sometimes,  when  it  would  answer  me. 

25,066.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  messages  from  your  friends  in  England 
to  your  friends  in  Ireland,  a  go-between  ? — No. 

25,067.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  think  so.  I  could  not  exactly  say.  I  think  I  was  not. 

25,068.  You  would  not  like  to  swear  you  were  not  a  go-between  between  your 
ribbon  friends  in  England  and  your  friends  in  Clonbur  ? — I  did  not  see  whether  1  did 
or  not,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  or  not. 

25,069.  You  did  not  see  ? — I  did  not  say  it  neither,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  was  or  not. 

25,070.  You  would  not  like  to  swear  you  were  not  a  messenger  between  your  friends 
in  the  north  of  England  and  your  friends  in  Clonbur  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25,071.  Would  you  swear  that  you  were  not? — As  far  as  I  know  about  it  I  would 
not. 

25,072.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  ? — I  will  as  far  as  I  know  about  it. 

25,073.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  been  without  knowing  it? — Sir? 

25,074.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  been  without  knowing  it  ? — I  shall  hope 
I  could. 

25,075.  Were  any  others  of  those  men  whose  names  you  have  given,  were  they  men 
that  worked  in  England  too  ? — Sometimes,  some  of  them. 

25,076.  Some  of  them  in  the  north  of  England,  I  suppose  ? — Sometimes  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  go  backwards  and  forwards. 

25,077.  Just  as  you  went  backwards  and  forwards? — Yes. 

25,078.  Were  a  great  many  of  your  friends  who  were  working  in  the  north  of 
England  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway  and  Mayo  ? — They  might  and  they  might 
not  for  all  I  know. 

25,079.  There  were  some  ? — Yes. 

25,080.  As  far  as  you  could  judge,  were  they  members  of  the  same  society  as 
yourself? — Well,  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  or  not. 

25,081.  You  think  they  were? — I  am  not  going  to  say,  I  could  not  say,  I  am 
not  sure. 

25,082.  Do  you  think  they  were  ? — They  might,  and  they  might  not. 

25,083.  Do  you  think  they  were  ? — They  might,  and  they  might  not. 

25,084.  Do  you  believe  they  were? — Well,  I  could  not  say;  they  might  and  they 
might  not. 

25,085.  You  said  many  of  them  were  ? — And  they  might  not  for  all  I  know, 

25,086.  Will  you  first  tell  me  this  ? — I  will  if  I  can ;  any  question  at  all  I  can 
answer  I  will  answer. 

25,087.  Sweeny  was  the  man;  Sweeny,  I  think  you  said,  was  the  name  of  the  man 
who  asked  you  if  you  could  lend  a  hand  in  this  murder.  As  soon  as  you  have  settled 
your  coat  I  want  an  answer? — Yes,  Sir ;  I  am  ready  for  to  answer  you. 

25,088.  I  will  repeat  it.  You  have  said  Sweeny  was  the  man? — I  say  he  was  one. 

25.089.  Will  you  mind  and  attend — that  Sweeny  was  the  man  who  first  asked  you 
if  you  would  lend  a  hand  in  this  brutal  murder  ? — I  do. 

25,090.  Was  Sweeny  a  man  who  worked  in  the  North  of  England  sometimes  ? — No, 
Sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25,091.  What  was  Sweeny? — He  was  a  tenant ;  he  was  a  herd. 

25,092.  Was  he  a  farmer  himself,  or  the  son  of  a  farmer  living  with  his  father ; 
Sweeny  was  the  man  who  first  spoke  to  you  ?— -He  was,  about  that  affair. 
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25,093.  How  long  do  you  think  it  was  before  the  murder  that  he  spoke  to  you  ? — • 
Well,  I  could  not  say  when  he  spoke  to  me  first,  but  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  same  day. 

25,094.  No,  no  ? — On  the  same  day  that  it  occurred. 

25,095.  I  know;  but  you  told  me  he  spoke  to  you  before  that? — No  ;  but  you  asked 
me  whether  he  was  the  first  man  who  spoke  to  me  about  the  affair,  and  I  told  you 
he  was. 

25,096.  I  asked  you  how  long  before  the  murder  it  was  that  he  did  speak  to  you  ? — 

I  did. 

25,097.  Do  you  swear  he  did  not  speak  to  you  until  that  very  day  ? — He  did,  but 
not  about  this  affair. 

25,098.  Am  I  to  understand  that  he  did  not  speak  to  you  about  Lord  Mountmorres 
until  the  day  of  the  murder  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  except - 

25,099.  Except  what,  except  what,  go  on  ? — He  was  in  this  affair  in  this  kind  of 
meeting  with  me  where  it  was  drawn  down  before  that. 

25.100.  What  ? — He  was  at  this  meeting  where  it  was  drawn  down  before  that,  and 
spoke  of  it  in  my  presence  about  it,  but  then  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  the  day  he  spoke 
of  it. 

25.101.  How  long  before  the  day  of  the  murder  was  that  day? — Something  about  a 
fortnight ;  I  cannot  exactly  swear  to  the  day,  neither  I  will  not., 

25.102.  Will  you  follow  me ;  was  that  the  occasion  on  which  there  was  a  kind  of 
meeting  in  Kearney’s  back  yard  ? — Weli,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  or  not. 

25.103.  I  must  ask  you  ? — I  am  not  going  to  swear  it ;  I  am  not  going  to  swear  to 
what  I  do  not  know,  or  what  I  am  not  sure  of ;  it  might,  or  it  might  not. 

25.104.  1  want  you  to  follow  me,  and  to  understand.  You  said  Sweeny  spoke  to 
you  on  the  day  of  the  murder  ? — I  did. 

25.105.  You  now  say  he  was  at  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  drawn  down  sometime 
before  that  ? — Yes,  and  I  mentioned  that  before. 

25.106.  Attend? — I  am  attending. 

25.107.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it? — I  am  attending. 

25.108.  My  question  was,  was  that  the  meeting  which  you  described  when  you  were 
answering  the  Counsel  more  easily  than  you  are  answering  me  ;  that  was  the  kind  of 
meeting  in  Kearney’s  back  yard? — Yes. 

25.109.  Now,  Sir,  on  your  oath,  when  you  were  asked  to  try  and  recollect  the  names 
of  the  people  in  the  meeting  in  Kearney’s  back  yard  when  the  matter  was  drawn  down, 
as  you  call  it,  did  not  you  mention  Martin  Fallon,  Patrick  Barrett,  and  Patrick 
Kearney,  as  the  only  people  that  you  could  recollect  who  were  present  on  that  occasion, 
on  your  oath  ? — There  was  a  good  few  there ;  there  was  about  20  altogether  in  it. 

25,L10.  You  said  so,  you  were  asked  to  try  and  recollect  who  were  present? — I 
was. 

25.111.  Did  not  you  swear  you  could  only  recollect  there  were  present,  Martin 
Fallon,  Patrick  Barrett,  and  Patrick  Kearney  ? — And  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  Sweeny 
was  there  too. 

25.112.  Will  you  swear  he  was  ? — As  far  as  I  can  understand. 

25.113.  Do  you  swear  he  was  or  not,  aye  or  no  ? — As  far  as  I  can  understand  he 
was,  and  I  heard  him  speaking  there. 

25.114.  Do  you  swear  he  was  ? — As  far  as  I  can  understand  he  was. 

25.115.  Do  you  swear  that  he  was,  I  am  waiting  for  an  answer? — He  was  as  far  as 
I  can  understand. 

25.116.  Do  you  swear  he  was  ? — And  several  others  as  well. 

25.117.  Do  you  swear  he  was? — I  am  not  going  to, — as  far  as  I  understand  he 
was. 

25.118.  Do  you  swear  he  was? — As  far  as  I  can  understand,  Sir. 

25.119.  I  am  putting  it  to  you,  will  you  swear  positively  he  was? 

25.120.  (The  President.)  What  is  your  answer.  You  surely  understand  that 
question? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  he  was,  except  that 
I  did  not  mention  the  man’s  name  before,  that  he  was  at  it.  I  was  not  exactly  sure  at 
the  time  that  I  got  the  statement  taken,  any  more  than  three  or  four  names  which  1 
could  swear  at  the  time  very  near.  I  remember  now  that  he  was  thero. 

25.121.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  came  you  to  forget  it  when  pressed  by  the  Counsel1; 
— I  might  forget  a  good  many  things  as  well  as  that  sometimes. 
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25.122.  But  how  did  you  come  to  forget  it  when  pressed  by  the  Counsel  ? — I  was 
not  pressed  by  do  man. 

25.123.  How  did  you  come  to  forget  it  when  you  were  asked  ? — I  might  think  in  an 
hour  or  two,  but  I  might  not  think  of  it  now. 

25.124.  If  I  waited  a  little  longer  you  might  think  of  more  perhaps  ? — That  is  the 
very  thing  I  could. 

25.125.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  about  that  meeting  in  the  back  yard  ? — I  could 
answer  a  good  deal  more. 

25.126.  That  meeting  in  the  back  yard  was  about  a  fortnight  before  Lord  Mount- 
morres’  murder  ? — Something  about  that. 

25.127.  How  long  before  that  had  you  been  in  England  ? — In  England,  Sir  ? 
Something  about  12  months  before  that. 

25.128.  Do  you  swear  that?— I  had  been  at  home  about  12  months.  I  came  from 
England  about  12  months  before  that. 

25.129.  Do  you  swear  you  had  not  been  in  England  in  that  12  months  ? — I  do. 
Not  for  12  months  before  that  as  far  as  I  know. 

25.130.  You  swear  you  had  not  been  in  England  for  12  months  before  a  fortnight 
before  Lord  Mountmorres’  death  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  have  an  idea  about  it. 

25.131.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  in  England  that  autumn  ? — I  do  not  exactly. 

I  could  not  swear  to  exactly  what  month,  but  I  was  a  few  months  anyway  at  home 
before  it. 

25.132.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  in  England  in  the  month  of  September — that 
very  month  in  which  he  was  murdered  ? — in  England,  Sir  ? 

25.133.  Aye  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of,  Sir. 

25.134.  What? — No. 

25.135.  Not  that  you  are  aware  of? — No. 

25.136.  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ? — I  was  not  in  England 
in  that  month,  or  for  two  months  before  anyway. 

25.137.  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  brought  any  revolvers  or  arms  from  England  ? — 

No.  ’ 

25.138.  Never  ? — No. 

25.139.  Think  before  you  answer  ? — I  will. 

25.140.  That  is  right.  You  never  did  ? — I  never  did. 

25.141.  At  any  time  ? — At  any  time. 

25.142.  From  England? — No,  not  from  Ireland  to  England  either.  I  never  carried 
nor  fired  a  revolver,  nor  handled  a  revolver  in  my  life. 

25.143.  And  you  never  brought  any  arms  from  England  at  all? — No,  never  did. 

25.144.  At  any  time  ? — At  any  time. 

25.145.  Now,  you  were  alluding  to  the  statement  that  you  had  made  of  your 
evidence  ? — Not  at  any  time  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  carried  a  revolver. 

25.146.  We  have  left  the  revolver  for  the  moment.  I  am  now  asking  you  about 
the  statement  which  you  said  you  made.  Who  was  it  who  first  saw  you  about  giving 
evidence  here  ? — Sir  ? 

25.147.  I  will  not  repeat  it;  answer  it,  Sir? — I  do  not  understand  what  you 
said. 

25.148.  You  swear  that? — Well,  if  I  was  told  over  again  I  might  understand 
it  better. 

25.149.  Who  was  it  who  first  saw  you  about  giving  your  evidence  ?— Who  first 
saw  me  ? 

25.150.  ( The  President.)  Well,  what  is  your  answer.  We  cannot  wait  an  indefinite 
time.  What  is  the  answer  ? — I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  the  man  means.  You 
will  excuse  me,  your  Honour. 

25.151.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will  put  it  to  you  again.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  about 
giving  your  evidence  ? — Spoke  to  me  ? 

25.152.  ( The  President.)  About  giving  your  evidence,  remember? — I  was  summoned 
by  the  Crown,  and  was  fetched  here.  I  got  a  summons. 

‘  25,153.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Answer  the  question  ?— I  was  summoned  by  them,  and 
came  here. 

25.154.  Answer  the  question? — To  appear  here. 

25.155.  Answer  the  question  ? — I  am  answering  it  as  far  as  I  can  understand. 
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25.156.  Wlio  first  spoke  to  you  about  giving  your  evidence  ? — I  was  summoned  by 
the  Crown,  and  fetched  here  to  the  office. 

25.157.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  giving  your  evidence  ? — It  was  a  policeman, 
I  think. 

25.158.  Why  did  you  not  say  so.  What  is  his  name? — His  name  is  Tom  Finn,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand. 

25.159.  Flynn  or  Finn  ? — Finn,  I  think.  I  think  it  is  Finn. 

25.160.  Where  is  he  stationed  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  where  he  is  stationed. 

25.161.  What  county? — 1  think  he  is  in  Galway  somewhere. 

25.162.  Where  did  he  come  to  you  ?— Come  to  me,  Sir  ?  He  came  along  with  a 
process  server  to  my  house. 

25.163.  When  ? — Something  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

25.164.  Who  was  the  process  server  ? — A  man  I  do  not  know.  A  man  along  from 
Galway.  I  do  not  know  the  man. 

25.165.  From  where? — From  the  town  of  Galway. 

25.166.  A  process  server  from  the  town  of  Galway? — Yes. 

25.167.  You  do  not  know  his  name? — I  know  he  is  named  Malone,  but  I  do  not 
know  his  Christian  name.  I  was  told  he  was  of  the  name  of  Malone. 

25.168.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — Something  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago. 

25.169.  Was  it  then  that  you  were  served  with  a  subpoena  ? — It  was. 

25.170.  Have  you  got  it  ? — I  have. 

25.171.  Let  me  see  it.  (It  was  handed.)  Had  you  given  any  statement  of  your 
evidence  till  the  policeman  came  to  you  ? — Not  at  that  time  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.172.  Could  you  have  given  it  without  being  aware  of  it  ? — Not  that  I  know, 
Sir. 

25.173.  Then  you  had  not  given  any  statement  of  your  evidence  you  swear  to 
anyone? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.174.  Had  anybody  spoken  to  you  about  giving  your  evidence? — Spoken 
to  me  ? 

25.175.  Aye  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of  before  that  time. 

25.176.  Do  you  swear  that? — Well,  I  do. 

25.177.  Do  you  swear  that? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.178.  Do  you  swear  nobody - ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  not  to  my 

knowledge. 

25.179.  I  want  to  have  a  positive  answer  one  way  or  the  other? — So  I  am  answering 
you,  Sir. 

25.180.  Do  you  swear  that  before  the  policeman  and  the  process-server  came  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  that  nobody  had  spoken  to  you  about  giving  your 
evidence? — Well  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  could  not  exactly  swear  whether  they  did  or  not. 

25.181.  Well,  try  and  think,  and  tell  us  who  it  was  ? — I  could  not  say. 

25.182.  Try  and  think  ? — I  was  arrested  over  that  case.  I  suppose  that  was  the  cause 
of  my  being  brought  here,  as  far  as  I  can  understannd. 

25.183.  What  was  it  you  said  about  being  arrested? — I  could  not  say  what  was  the 
cause  of  my  being  here,  except  I  wras  arrested  over  that  affair,  and  I  suppose  that  was 
the  cause  of  someone  bringing  me  here. 

25.184.  Arrested,  you  mean,  about  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  ? — Yes. 

25.185.  How  long  was  this  Constable  Finn  at  Clonbur? — I  could  no  say  exactly  how 
long. 

25.186.  Was  he  there  a  number  of  days  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  he  was  there  at 
one  time,  but  not  this  long  time,  not  much  that  I  am  aware  of ;  he  might  bo  there 
unknown  to  me.  I  was  not  living  in  the  town,  I  was  living  a  couple  of  miles — some¬ 
thing  about  a  mile  out  from  it. 

25.187.  Was  he  there  at  the  time  of  the  murder? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  Sir. 

25.188.  Was  he  stationed  at  Clonbur  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

25.189.  Then  when  was  it  you  say  he  was  there  for  some  time  ? — Some  timo  about 
three  or  four  years  ago  that  1  am  aware  of. 

25.190.  He  was  stationed  there  some  three  or  four  years  ago  ? — He  was. 

25.191.  You  swear  that  you  do  not  know  that  Constable  Finn  was  at  Clonbur  three 
weeks  or  a  month  ago,  and  there  for  some  days  ? — I  do  not ;  if  he  was,  I  did  not  see 
him. 
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25.192.  Bid  you  give  any  statement  of  your  evidence  to  Constable  Finn  ? — No,  Sir, 
not  that  I  im  aware  of. 

25.193.  Did  be  put  any  questions  to  you  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say  ;  be  might, 

and  be  might  not.  A  ,  .  .  9  AT  .  *  T 

25.194.  Did  be  write  down  anything  that  you  said  to  him  m  answer  : — JNotthatl 

am  aware  of.  AT 

25.195.  Did  be  take  out  a  note  book  and  write  down  any  statement  you  made  ? — No, 

not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.196.  What?— No. 

25.197.  What  did  you  get  with  the  subpoena? — Sir? 

25*  198.  What  did  you  get  with  the  summons  ? — Get  for  it  ? 

25J99.  With  it  ? — I  got  51.  to  pay  my  expenses  here. 

25^200.  Did  anybody  accompany  you  to  Dublin?  Did  anybody  go  with  you  to 
Dublin  ? — What  you  call  Malone  was  with  me  to  Galway. 

25.201.  Malone,  the  process-server  ? — Yes.  # 

25.202.  Went  with  you  to  Galway,  and  from  Galway  to  Dublin,  was  anybody  with 
you  ? — There  was,  lots. 

25.203.  Who  ? — This  Finn  was  one  of  them — the  policeman. 

25.204.  Were  there  other  policemen  ? — There  was  on  the  boat.  I  seen  lots  of  police 

on  the  boat.  _  . ,. 

25  205.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  boat.  You  have  not  a  boat  from  Haiway  to  Dublin 

yet  ?Hno,  but  I  seen  a  lot  of  people  on  the  train,  but  I  did  not  know  the  half  of  them, 

you  know.  tow  ,  , 

25.206.  When  you  got  to  Dublin,  did  Finn  take  you  anywhere? — We  went  to  a 

lodging-house.  „ 

25.207.  Where  ? — I  could  not  exactly  know  the  number  ;  J  have  not  the  number  ot 

the  house.  . 

25.208.  What  time  did  you  get  to  Dublin?— Some  time  about  6  or  7  o  clock  m  the 

evening.  I  could  not  say. 

25.209.  And  you  spent  that  night  in  Dublin  ? — We  did. 

25.210.  Did  he  take  you  anywhere  in  Dublin  the  next  day  ? — No,  only  to  the  boat. 

25.211.  Then  you  came  over  here  ? — Yes. 

25.212.  With  him? — Yes,  and  others  as  well.  There  was  a  lot  from  the  county 
coming  at  the  same  time. 

25  213.  And  how  many  police  accompanied  you  ?  How  many  police  were  there  . 

Not  one  at  all ;  only  him  till  I  came  to  Dublin.  I  seen  a  lot  more  on  the  boat  coming 

Iigi*© 

25.214.  That  is  what  I  say.  When  did  you  get  here  ?  When  did  you  arrive  here  ? 
— Tuesday  night,  I  think. 

25.215.  Last  Tuesday  ?— No ;  three  weeks  ago  now. 

25.216.  Then  you  have  been  in  London  this  last  three  weeks  ? — I  have. 

25*, 217.  Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  Clonbur  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

35.218.  You  are  enjoying  yourself  rather  in  London  ?  I  am,  so  far. 

25.219.  You  do  not  mind  how  long  you  stay  here  ? — Well,  I  do  not  expect  to  stay 

^25, 220.  But  you  would  not  object  to  staying  long  so  long,  as  you  are  paid  for  your 
trouble  ? — I  should  like  to  go  back  as  soon  as  I  could  manage. 

25.221.  Did  you  request  to  be  examined  in  a  hurry  in  order  to  get  back  ?  Sir  ? 

25.222.  Did  you  ask  to  be  examined  to-day  in  order  to  get  back  ?  I  would  like  to 

get  back  as  soon  as  I  can.  _  .  ,  AT  ,  ,,  ,  T 

25.223.  Did  you  ask  to  be  examined  to-day  m  order  to  get  back  . — Not  that  1  am 

aware  of.  .  .. 

25.224.  How  long  were  you  here  in  London,  before  a  statement  of  your  evidence  was 

taken  ? — I  was,  a  few  days.  I  could  not  exactly  say  how  many  days. 

25.225.  How  long?— I  could  not  say  how  many  days. 

25.226.  Who  was  it  who  came  to  you  to  take  your  statement  ? — It  was  taken  in  the 

office  by  some  clerk — some  gentlemen  in  the  office. 

25.227.  And  do  you  say  that  up  to  that  time  you  had  made  no  statement  of  your 

evidence  to  anybody  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.228.  Is  that  all  that  you  can  say,  not  that  you  are  aware  of? — Yes. 
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25.229.  Very  good.  Who  were  present  when  your  evidence  was  taken  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

25.230.  Was  Finn  there  ? — No. 

25, “231.  Did  he  take  you  there  ? — Sir. 

25.232.  Oome  Sir,  answer.  Did  he  take  you  to  the  office  ? — I  was  taken.  He  did. 

25.233.  Then  why  do  not  you  say  so  ?  Finn  took  you  to  the  office.  And  was  he 
there  when  your  evidence  was  being  taken  ? — No. 

25.234.  Who  took  your  evidence  ? — Some  gentleman  ;  I  could  not  say  who  he  was. 

25.235.  Was  he  old  or  young? — He  was  middling  old. 

25.236.  Do  you  know  where  your  evidence  was  taken  ? — I  have  an  idea,  but  I  have 
not  the  number  of  the  house,  or  what  place  it  was. 

25.237.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  made  your  statement  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say 
how  long  it  was,  a  few  days  ago. 

25.238.  Was  it  yesterday? — No. 

25.239.  Was  it  the  day  before  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

25.240.  Was  it  the  day  before  ? — I  think  it  was. 

25.241.  You  think  it  was  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  ; 
but  I  think  it  was. 

25.242.  And  am  I  to  take  it,  that  up  till  the  day  before  yesterday,  you  never  were 
asked  to  make  a  statement  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  I  was  or  not ;  I  am  not  sure  ; 
I  might  and  I  might  not. 

25.243.  Did  you  refuse  to  make  a  statement  at  any  time  ? — I  might. 

25.244.  Did  you  ? — I  might,  Sir. 

25.245.  Did  you  ? — I  might. 

25.246.  Did  you? — Well,  I  might. 

25.247.  When  were  you  first  asked  to  make  a  statement.  I  understand  you  to  say 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Is  that  correct  ? — I  think  so. 

25.248.  And  was  your  statement  then  taken  down  ? — I  suppose  so.  I  am  no  scholar, 
I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

25.249.  Were  you  asked  questions  ? — I  was  asked  questions. 

25.250.  Did  you  make  answer  to  the  questions  ? — Some  what  I  knowed,  and  what 
I  did  not,  I  would  not. 

25.251.  You  answered  the  questions  you  knew ;  and  were  your  answers  taken 
down  ? — I  could  not  say. 

25.252.  Can  you  read  ? — No  ;  I  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

25.253.  Was  what  you  said  taken  down  and  read  over  to  you  ? — I  expect  so. 

25.254.  You  recollect  so  ;  it  is  only  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  think  so. 

25.255.  You  are  sure  of  it  ? — I  could  not  exactly  swear  to  every  word — perhaps 
there  might  be  a  word  I  have  said  that  would  be  missed.  I  would  not  swear  to  any¬ 
thing  the  like  of  that. 

25.256.  At  all  events,  a  statement  was  read  over  to  you  after  you  had  answered 
questions  ? — I  think  so. 

25.257.  And  that  was  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  it  was. 

25.258.  And  has  it  been  read  over  to  you  since ;  was  it  read  over  to  you  this 
morning  ? — I  think  it  was. 

25.259.  Are  not  you  sure  it  was? — Well,  I  believe  it  was. 

25.260.  Why  did  you  say  you  thought  it  was.  Was  it  read  over  to  you  just  before 
you  came  into  Court? — It  was  read  over  to  me  this  morning,  but  not  before  I  came  into 
Court. 

25.261.  Where  was  it  read  over  to  you  ? — I  could  not  swear. 

25.262.  At  your  hotel  ? — No. 

25.263.  Was  it  in  a  room  off  this  corridor  outside? — I  think  so. 

25.264.  Who  read  it  over  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know. 

25.265.  Was  it  the  same  person  that  took  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

25.266.  You  do  not  think  it  was  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  was. 

25.267.  Was  it  a  policeman  that  read  it  over  to  you  ? — No,  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not 
think  it  was. 

25.268.  Did  you  request  to  havo  it  read  over  to  you,  or  were  you  called  into  the 
room  without  making  any  request  about  it  ? — I  was  called  in. 
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I  might  know  some  of  their 


25  269.  You  were  called  into  the  room? — Yes.  _ 

25270  And  without  any  request  made  by  you,  it  was  read  over  to  you  . 

25271.  And  you  were  told  you  were  going  to  be  called  this  morning  ?-I  was. 

25  272.  Were  you  told  that,  as  you  were  going  to  be  called,  it  would  be  just  as  we 
to  read  it  over  to  you  again  ?— Well,  I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  exactly  say  ,  I  could 
not  exactly  say  whether  that  word  was  mentioned  or  not. 

25  273.  Was  any  word  like  that  mentioned  ?— I  could  not  say. 

25*274  That  as  you  were  going  to  be  called  it  would  be  ]ust  as  well  to  read  it  over 
to  you  again  ?-Well,  I  am  not  joing - I  could  not  swear  to  that  word,  whether  it 

•wnq  'laid  or  not.  It  might  or  might  not.  . 

25  275  Do  you  swear  (and  consider  before  you  answer),  do  you  swear  that  you  ave 
been  three  weeks  or  so  in  London,  and  that  you  never  were  asked  to  give  your  evidence 

Ut,27ldrye1-7crifnoTsa7Nei' -  ^  not.  I  do  not  swear  that  1  was 

n°25?277*  Did^cu^seeVinn  severai  times  since  you  came  to  London  '—Sometimes. 

25^278.  Is  he  looking  after  you  ? — No.  , 

25  279.  Who  was? — There  was  some  police  m  the  house  I  was  stopping  in. 

25*280*.  Who  are  the  police?— I  only  know  one  or  two  of  them. 

25*281.  Who  are  they  ?— One  of  the  name  of  Tobin. 

25*282.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  constable,  I  think. 

25283.  Stationed  where  ?— Somewhere  in  Galway,  I  am  not  sure. 

25^284.  Who  is  the  other  ? — There  are  some  more  of  them  m  some  of  the  other 

parts  of  Galway,  I  do  not  know  exactly  where. 

25.285.  What  is  the  name  ? — I  do  not  know  the  man  s  name. 

25.286.  Do  you  swear  you  do  not  ? — I  do  not  swear  it. 
names,  but  I  do  not  know  the  whole  of  them. 

25  287.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Preston  at  ail.  -Do  you 

think  I  did.  ,  • 

25  288.  When  or  where  ? — I  heard  the  man  s  name  mentioned. 

25*289'.  How  ? — I  heard  the  police  talking  about  his  name. 

talking  about  some  man  of  the  name. 

25  290.  What  about  ?— Mentioning  the  man’s  name.  ttti.  ^  j  t  1 

25  291  What  about  him  ?— How  do  I  know.  I  do  not  know.  What  do  I  know 
what’ they  were  talking  about  him.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  taking  the  man  s 

name  for.  .  T  n-  i 

25  292,  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  a  detective  .  1  did  not.  ,  , 

25*293.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  getting  up  this  case  m  Mayo  .  He  might,  an 
might  not  for  all  I  know.  What  do  I  know  about  the  man. 

25,295.  Did  h°eUtalk  to^ou^A;  COTlfuoTsay  bit  wtat'he  did.  Many  men  talk  to 

“2*296^  Werei yoiiremindedThat'you  yourself  had  been  charged  with  the  murder  of 

L75  “rnWerySou7oMr  that  you  yourself-did  the  police  or  Preston  tell  you  that  you 
vourfelf  had  been  in  custody  about  the  charge  of  Lord  Mountmorres  murder  ?-I  was 
‘in  riistodv  and  some  more. as  well;  a  good  many  more  as  well.  . 

25,298.  *And  were  you  told  that? — Told  that.  I  could  tell  it  myself.  I  am  te  lmg 

•^°25^299.  Was*  that  talked  about  since  you  came  to  London?  I  do  not;  know  exactly, 

T  was  a  month  in  gaol,  and  several  others  as  well  as  me.  . 

25.300.  Was  that  talked  about  since  you  came  to  London .  I  talked  abou  i 

myself. 

25  301  And  did  the  police  talk  about  it  ?  I  talked  about  it, 

25;302:  Did  they  talk  about  it  '— I  could  not  say.  They  might  perhaps  when  I 

talked  to  them  about  it.  ..  v  „ 

25,303.  Let  me  understand  as  regards  Lord  Mountmorres  murder.  You  left  your 

work*  at  six  in  the  evening  ? — I  did. 

25  304,  And  you  went  to  the  public-house  ?  I  did,  and  some  others  along  with  me 
to' get  my  wages.  I  was  working  for  one  of  the  men  who  was  along  with  me. 


know  that  name  ? — I 


I  think  I  heard  them 
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25.305.  Who  ? — Tom  Hogan  had  the  job.  He  was  the  man  that  had  the  job  taken 
by  the  perch. 

25.306.  You  went  with  Hogan  to  Kearney’s? — Yes. 

25.307.  Will  you  stand  up,  please? — Well,  I  am  tired  very  near  talking  to  you. 

25.308.  You  did  not  mention  Hogan’s  name,  I  think,  as  being  at  Kearney’s,  dM  you  ? 
— The  whole  of  us  went  as  far  as  the  house.  I  did  not  say  whether  he  was  in  the 
house  or  not,  but  we  went  as  far  as  the  house. 

25.309.  You  did  not  mention  his  name?  Let  me  understand  plainly.  You  were 
willing  when  Kearney  asked  you,  and  you  expressed  yourself  willing  ? — Sir  ? 

25.310.  You  were  willing,  and  you  said  you  would  be  willing  to  help  in  Lord  Mount- 
morres’  murder  ? — I  said  that  I  might. 

25.311.  And  you  meant  by  that  that  you  were  willing? — Well,  I  said  that  I  might. 

25.312.  And  you  meant  by  that,  that  you  were  willing  ? — Well,  I  was  not  willing  at 
the  time,  but  I  did  not  like  to  give  a  bad  answer. 

25.313.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  oath  you  had  taken  in  England,  and  the  society 
you  belonged  to,  that  you  did  not  like  to  give  a  bad  answer  ? — To  give  a  bad  answer  ? 

25.314.  Aye  ? — I  did  not  like  to  give  a  bad  answer  to  the  man  who  was  talking  to 
me  at  the  time,  anyways. 

25.315.  Was  that  because  of  the  oath  you  had  taken  ? — I  did  not  like  to  give  a  bad 
answer  to  the  gentleman  I  was  talking  to. 

25.316.  Was  that  because  of  the  oath  you  had  taken  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  or  not. 

25.317.  Was  not  it  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  like  to  give  a  bad  answer  to  the 
gentleman  I  was  talking  to. 

25.318.  Was  not  it  because  of  the  oath  you  had  taken? — I  could  not  say  whether  it 
was,  and  I  do  not  say  whether  it  was  or  not. 

25.319.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ? — I  will  not.  I  did  not  like  to  give  the  gentleman 
I  was  talking  to  a  bad  answer  at  the  time,  because  he  was  a  well-wisher  of  mine. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  can  get  no  further  with  him  my  Lord  at  present.  I  am  not  sure 
my  Lord,  perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  ask  another  question. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

25.320.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  any  reason  given  for  this  brutal  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

25,b21.  Was  there  a  single  word  said  in  relation  to  Lord  Mountmorres  as  a  landlord 
when  this  was  laid  down,  as  you  call  it  ? — Well,  I  believe  there  was,  but  I  could  not 
exactly  swear  what  words  they  were. 

25,322.  Will  you  swear  there  was  a  word  of  that  kind  said  at  the  time? — To  my 
belief  there  was,  but  I  am  not  going  to  swear  it.  It  is  my  belief  there  was,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  swear  it. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  on  behalf  of  those  I  represent,  to 
reserve  my  cross-examination  of  this  witness  ? 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  On  the  same  conditions,  I  presume. 

{Tne  President.)  Of  course  1  rely  upon  you  only  to  go  into  matters  that  have  not 
been  gone  into. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Quite  so,  my  Lord,  I  can  feel  that. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 


25.323.  For  whom  are  you  working  when  you  are  at  home? — For  whom  am  I 
working  ? 

25.324.  Yes  ? — I  work  for  myself  the  most  of  times. 

25.325.  Work  for  yourself  the  most  of  times  ? — Sometimes. 

25.326.  What  are  you  ? — What  am  I  ?  I  am  a  labouring  man. 

25.327.  Whom  do  you  labour  for? — For  myself  the  most  of  times. 
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25.328.  What  at  ?— On  my  holding. 

25.329.  Then  you  have  a  holding  ? — I  have  a  holding. 

25*330.  How  many  acres  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you,  I  never  measured  it. 

25.331.  Have  you  100  acres  ? — I  could  not  say. 

25.332.  Have  you  as  many  as  50  ? — I  could  not  say,  it  would  take  a  clever  man  like 

you  to  tell.  _r  T  i  . 

25.333.  Vrm__nvA  permitted  to  he  insolent  to  me  ?— No,  I  am  not,  I  never  measured  it, 

I  could  not  say,  it  might  be  20,  it  might  be  15,'l  never  seen  it  measured. 

25.334.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — I  paid  one  time  5Z.  7s.  6d. 

25.335.  When  was  that  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you,  two  years  ago,  before  I  got 

the  reduction. 

25.336.  When  did  you  get  the  reduction  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  about  two 
years  ago. 

25.337.  What  do  you  pay  now  ? — 4/.  O.s.  3d. 

25.338.  To  whom  do  you  pay  it  ?— To  Mr.  Lynch. 

25.339.  Was  this  the  Mr.  Lynch  whose  murder  was  discussed  at  one  of  the  meetings 
at  which  you  attended  ? — Sir  ? 

25.340.  Was  this  Mr.  Lynch  whose  murder  was  discussed  at  one  of  those  meetings 

in  Kearney’s  house  ? — Yes.  .  0  _T  , 

25.341.  Hid  you  yourself  hold  from  Mr.  Lynch  at  that  time  .  Well,  my  mothei 

a251,342.  She  has  died  since  then  ?— No,  we  were  both  living  on  the  holding,  and  am 

^25, 343.  Then  the  rent  is  paid  in  her  name,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  both  of  us  are  upon 
the  holding,  and  living  on  the  holding. 

25.344.  After  Mr.  Lynch’s  murder  was  discussed,  did  you  tell  him  anything  about 
it  ? — Never,  nor  yet,  nor  up  till  this  day. 

25.345.  Who  was  Mr.  Lynch’s  steward  or  agent  ? — Agent  ? 

25.346.  Yes  ? — He  had  no  agent  but  himself,  or  except  a  steward  he  had. 

25^347.  Who  was  his  steward  ? — A  man  named  O’Donnell. 

25.348.  Does  he  live  at  Clonbur  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

25.349.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  most  of  the  time  at  Mr.  Lynch  s,  on  his 
holding,  on  a  house  of  his  own  to  live  in. 

25.350.  Did  you  pay  rent  to  him  ? — To  who  ?  _  . 

25.351.  To  this  agent? — No,  I  paid  it  most  of  the  time  to  himself,  or  either  to  his 

25. 352.  When  did  you  see  O’Donnell  ? — O’Donnell  ? 

25353.  Yes,  O’Donnell  ? — It  is  not  long  since  I  seen  him. 

25,354.  It  is  a  few  days  before  you  left  home,  or  two  days  ? — I  did  not  say  a  few 
days,  or  two  days ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

*25,355.  It  was  a  short  time  ? — It  is  a  short  time. 

25,356.  Did  you  call  upon  him  ? — What  would  I  call  upon  him  for. 

25?,357.  Then  he  called  upon  you  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

25  358.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — Because  he  is  my  next-door  neighbour,  and  1 
could  not  go  outside  the  door  without  seeing  him. 

25.359.  You  see  him  very  frequently  ? — Of  course  I  do. 

25.360.  When  you  see  him  you  talk  to  him  ?— We  live  in  the  next  two  houses. 

25.361.  When  you  see  him  you  talk  to  him  ?— Sometimes  ;  when  it  is  my  business. 

25. 362.  And  he  talks  to  you  ?— Why  not. 

25.363.  When  you  saw  him  a  short  time  before  coming  here,  I  suppose  you  told  mm 
vou  were  subpoenaed  to  come  here  ? — Indeed  I  did  not,  nothing  of  the  sort. 

25.364.  Did  he  allude  to  your  coming  here  at  all  ? — He  did  not. 

25.365.  He  did  not  ? — No. 

25.366.  You  swear  that  ?— Who  ?  u  , 

25.367.  O’Donnell  ? — O'Donnell;  what  would  I  tell  O  Donnell  for  . 

25.368.  He  is  a  neighbour  of  yours  ? — He  is. 

25.369.  Would  it  not  be  a  neighbourly  act  to  seek  his  advice  about  this  subpoena  ? 
_ yVliat  should  I  require  his  advice  for ;  the  man  did  not  know  I  was  coming  here 

at  all. 

25.370.  You  did  not  tell  him  ? — I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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25.371.  No  talk  occurred  about  your  coming  here  ? — Never  between  me  and  him, 
not  as  long  as  I  was  born,  whatever  they  told  you. 

25.372.  I  am  not  charging  you  with  crime  ? — Never  until  this  moment. 

25.373.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Durley  ? — Durley  ? 

25.374.  Lord  Ardilaun’s  agent  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

25.375.  You  never  spoke  to  him  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.376.  Will  you  swear  you  never  spoke  to  him  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did,  because  I 
never  paid  no  rent,  nor  anything  else  to  him. 

25.377.  Now,  when  you  were  arrested  for  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder,  did  you  make 
any  statement  to  any  one  ? — No,  Sir,  never. 

25.378.  Did  any  one  ask  you  in  prison  to  make  a  statement? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

25.379.  Not  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — Not  that  time,  nobody. 

25.380.  Is  your  memory  pretty  clear  about  that  period  ? — What  ? 

25.381.  Have  you  a  (clear  [memory  about  what  occurred  just  then? — About  what 
occurred  ? 

25.382.  What  prison  were  you  in  ? — I  was  in  Galway  gaol. 

25,283.  Galway  gaol  ? — Exactly. 

25.384.  Did  Constable  Phin  visit  you  ? — I  do  not  believe  Constable  Phin  was  in  the 
county  at  all  at  that  time,  to  my  belief. 

25.385.  Nobody  spoke  to  you  while  you  were  in  prison  ? — Not  to  my  belief. 

25.386.  With  reference  to  your  knowledge  of  this  murder  ? — Nobody. 

25.387.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do,  and  no  mistake. 

25.388.  You  do  ? — I  do,  Sir. 

25.389.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? — I  am. 

25.390.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  a  few. 

25.391.  I  am  not  asking  you  this  to  annoy  you  ? — You  never  lost  anything  by 

them.  & 

( The  President.)  Answer  the  questions  which  are  put  to  you  without  adding 
anything. 

25.392.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  How  many  little  children  have  you? — It  is  not  his  place  to 
ask  me ;  the  children  might  be  bad  enough  as  they  are. 

25.393.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  children ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  not 
How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  bound  to  answer  his 
question  or  not. 

25.394.  If  you  think  it  is  an  insult  do  not  answer  ? — I  have  five. 

25.395.  Did  3rou  tell  your  wife  anything  about  those  meetings  you  swore  to  a 
while  ago  ? — What  occasion  would  I  ? 

25.396.  Well,  it  is  considered  wise  on  the  part  of  a  man  to  tell  his  wife  things 
occasionally.  Did  you  tell  your  wife  anything  about  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  ?— 
What  occasion  had  I  to  do  so  ? 

25.397.  Answer  my  question.  Did  you  tell  your  wife  anything  about  Lord 
Mountmorres’  murder  ? — What  occasion  had  I  to  do  so  ? 

25.398.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  ? — Did  I,  no. 

25.399.  You  did  not  ? — i  did  not. 

25.400.  ^  ou  swear  you  did  not  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  never  did. 

25.401.  Will  you  swear  you  never  did? — I  am  not  aware  I  did. 

25.402.  Or,  you  did  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  I  did. 

25.403.  Or  that  you  did  not  ? — As  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  I  never  did. 

25.404.  You  will  not  swear  you  did  not?— I  cannot  swear;  so  far  as  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that,  I  never  did. 

25.405.  You  have  sworn? — I  am  sworn. 

25.406.  You  have  sworn  about  a  process  server,  Malone,  coming  from  Galway  to 

serve  you  with  a  subpoena  ? — Yes.  J 

25.407.  You  knew  that  he  was  a  process  server  ? — I  did  not  know  that  he  was.  I 
had  never  seen  the  man  at  all  till  that  time. 

25,408-9.  You  sware  he  was  a  process  server? — I  was  told  he  was. 

25.410.  You  know  what  a  process  server’s  duty  is  ? — He  told  me  himself  he  was;  I 
had  only  the  man’s  word  for  it. 

25.411.  Do  you  owe  any  arrears  to  your  landlord? — Indeed  I  do  not. 
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25.412.  Had  you  any  fear  that  Malone  was  come  to  serve  you  with  a  process  with 

reference  to  your  holding  ? — I  had  not.  „ 

25.413.  You  had  no  such  fear  ?— No  such  fear,  because  the  man  lived  a  long  way  oil 

me  anyways ;  as  much  as  30  miles. 

25.414.  You  went  with  him  to  Galway? — I  did. 

25.415.  Did  you  travel  alone  ? — Alone?  ■  . 

25.416.  Alone.  Did  you  travel  alone  with  him? — There  was  a  car  man  along 
with  us. 

25.417.  Oh,  you  went  by  car  ? — Yes.  .  _  ,  TT 

25.418.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  this  trial  that  is  going  on  here?— He  gave  me  the 
summons,  and  told  me  I  would  have  to  appear  here,  and  that  is  all  the  summons  it  is. 

I  suppose  the  man  does  not  care  whether  I  came ;  he  only  had  to  do  his  own  duty. 

25.419.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  what  was  being  investigated  by  their 

Lordships  here  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  tot  -n 

25.420.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  mention  the  League  on  the  way  ? — 1  will  not 

swear  it ;  neither  will  I  swear  that  he  did.  I  could  not  swear  to  either  of  them  ;  he 

may,  and  he  may  not.  0  0  r  ,, 

25.421.  From  Galway  to  Dublin  Constable  Pbm  accompanied  you  .  Some  of  the 

25.422.  How  far — from  Athenrig — from  Galway  to  Athenrig  ?  From  Ballinasloe 
to  Dublin,  and  some  more  as  well— some  others  as  well. 

25.423.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  this  case  ?— I  could  not  say  whether  he  did  or  not. 
25424.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  will  not. 

25.425.  Now,  do  not  you  know  very  well  he  did  talk  to  you  about  this  case  .  1  am 

not  sure  whether  he  did  or  not.  . 

25.426.  Did  he  talk  to  you  at  all  ? — Indeed,  he  did ;  he  often  talked  to  me. 

25*427.  What  about? — About  several  affairs. 

25  428.  Mention  one? — About  several  affairs  that  I  am  not  aware  of. 

25.429.  Mention  one  affair  that  he  talked  to  you  about?  I  could  not  exactly  say. 
25430.  Now,  you  are  an  intelligent  man? — No,  I  am  not.  lama  very  ignorant 

man.  You  will  excuse  me. 

25.431.  You  are  too  modest  about  your  accomplishments.  Will  you  swear  he  did 
not  talk  to  you  about  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  here  ?— I  will  not  swear  it. 

25.432.  You  will  not  swear  it  ? — No.  .  ,  T  i  a 

25.433.  Did  he  talk  about  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  at  all,  yes  or  no  .  i  could 

not  say  whether  he  did  or  did  not ;  he  may,  and  he  may  not. 

25  434.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  will  not.  I  could  not  exactly  say  whether  e 

^25435.  Will  you  swear  that  neither  he  nor  Malone  told  you  something  would  happen 
to  your  wife  and  children  if  you  would  not  come  here  to  London  ?— If  I  would  not 

conio  li0i*0  •  • 

25,436.  Yes  ? — Something  would  happen  to  my  wife  and  children  ? 

25437.  Yes?— Well,  I  do  not  think  he  did.  ,,  T  , 

25.438.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  I  will  not  swear,  but  1  do 

not  think  Malone  ever  mentioned  anything  of  the  sort  to  me. 

25.439.  Did  Constable  Phin  say  anything  about  your  wife  and  children  i— My  wife 

was  not  tli0F0.  4-  . 

25.440.  I  know  that,  but  did  he  talk  about  her  and  your  children  .  I  cannot  say  , 

he  might,  and  he  might  not. 

25.441.  Will  not  you  swear  ? — I  will  not  swear  he  did. 

25*, 442.  And  you  will  not  swear  he  did  not  ?— I  will  not. 

25,443.  You  have  spoken  of  Sweeney  ? — I  did. 

25444.  Who  attended  some  of  these  meetings? — Fes. 

25445.  When  did  you  see  Sweeney  last  ? — I  could  not  say. 

25*446.  This  month? — No,  I  have  been  very  near  a  month  here. 

25.447.  Last  month?— Well,  I  believe  so. 

25.448.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?— I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  1  did. 

25.449.  Where  is  he  now?— That  is  more  than  I  know. 

25.450.  When  you  were  in  Clonbur  did  you  know  where  he  was  ?  I  thought  as 

much  as  he  was  at  home.  ,  , 

25.451.  Where  is  his  home  ?— His  home  ;  well,  I  suppose  where  he  lived. 
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25.452.  Where  is  that  ? — He  was  there  when  I  left  Clonbur. 

25.453.  You  think  he  was  there  when  you  left  Clonbur  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

25.454.  With  reference  to  Mulroy,  is  he  in  the  country? — I  could  not  say  whether 
he  is  or  not. 

25.455.  Was  he  when  you  left  home? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.456.  Where  is  he ;  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not. 

25.457.  Where  did  he  live  when  he  was  at  home? — In  my  village  when  he  was  at 
home. 

25.458.  When  was  that  ? — A  few  years  since. 

25.459.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell. 

25.460.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?— I  do  not. 

25.461.  Do  you  think  he  is  in  England? — Mulroy  ?  He  may,  and  he  may  not,  the 
man  never  wrote  to  me  to  let  me  know  where  he  was  since  he  left  home. 

25.462.  Have  you  ever  had  a  quarrel  with  Mulroy  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.463.  Have  you  ever  had  a  quarrel  with  Sweeney  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.464.  Were  you  ever  brought  before  Lord  Mountmorres  for  any  breach  of  the 
law  ? — 1  might,  and  I  might  not. 

25.465.  Now,  come,  I  must  have  an  answer  to  this  question  ? — Sir  ? 

25.466.  Were  you  ever  brought  before  Lord  Mountmorres  for  any  breach  of  the 
law  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.467.  Were  you,  try  and  remember? — Well,  I  am  trying  to  remember  as  well 
as  I  can. 

25.468.  You  know  he  was  a  magistrate,  I  suppose,  in  Clonbur  ? — Well,  I  heard 
tell  of  it. 

25.469.  Did  not  you  know  he  was  a  magistrate  ? — I  have  seen  him  off  and  on.  I 
have  seen  him  at  the  Court  House. 

25.470.  I  suppose  you  were  there  when  you  saw  him  ? — I  was  sometimes. 

25.471.  What  took  you  to  the  Court  ? — I  sometimes  went  to  look  over,  the  same  as 
a  good  many  here  is  doing  now. 

25.472.  And  sometimes,  I  suppose,  you  were  taken  against  your  will  to  the  Court 
House  ? — Very  seldom. 

25.473.  But  sometimes? — Very  seldom  indeed. 

25.474.  Tell  me  one  instance  ? — Very  seldom,  Sir. 

25.475.  You  were,  however,  taken  to  the  Court  before  Lord  Mountmorres,  once  or 
twice  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.476.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not? — I  do  not  mind  ever  being  taken  before 
Lord  Mountmorres. 

25.477.  I  want  to  caution  you.  There  will  be  a  record  of  such  charges  you  know, 
if  they  were  ever  made,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question.  Sir.  Will  you  swear 
you  were  never  brought  before  Lord  Mountmorres  for  any  breach  of  the  law  ? — I  will 
not  swear  it. 

25.478.  Do  you  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  were  or  not. 

25.479.  Do  you  know  if  Sweeney  or  Mulroy  have  ever  been  taken  before  him  for  a 
breach  of  the  law  ? — Before  Lord  Mountmorros  ? 

25.480.  Yes  ? — Either  of  them  ? 

25.481.  Yes? — Not  that  I  know  anything  about;  they  could  be  talcen  there 
unbeknown  to  me. 

25.482.  You  know  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  frequently  sends  men  to  prison  for 
drunkenness  and  small  offences  of  that  kind,  do  not  you  ? — Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  nover 
heard  of  either  of  them,  they  could  bo  brought  there  unbeknown  to  me ;  but  to  my 
knowledge  neither  of  them  was  before  him  for  any  breach  of  tbe  law. 

25.483.  Did  you  ever  bear  bim  spoken  of  in  Clonbur  as  a  freemason  ? — Not  that  I 
know. 

25.484.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  spoken  of  as  an  Orangeman  ? — I  could  not  say  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

25.485.  Do  you  believe  he  was  an  Orangeman  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  man  was. 

25.486.  Will  you  swear  you  nover  hoard  him  spoken  of  as  a  freemason  and  an 
Orangeman  in  Clonbur? — I  will  not. 

25.487.  I  suppose  you  are  not  a  freemason  ? — Indeed,  I  am  not. 
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25.488.  Or  an  Orangeman  ? — Indeed,  I  am  neither  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand. 

25.489.  Do  you  know  if  any  members  of  the  Jarrow  Society,  which  you  joined  14  or 
15  years  ago,  were  freemasons  or  Orangemen  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  were  ; 

I  know  they  were  Irishmen,  anyways. 

25.490.  Will  you  swear  that  you  know  that  they  were  not  Orangemen  ? — I  will  not. 

I  will  not  swear  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  will  swear  nothing  of  the  sort. 

25.491.  Will  you  swear  you  ever  attended  any  meeting  with  any  man  or  men  whom 
you  believe  to  be  Orangemen? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  never. 

25.492.  Not  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — No,  sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.493.  You  never  tried  to  join  the  Orange  Society  ? — Indeed,  I  did  not. 

25.494.  Or  the  Freemasons  ? — I  suppose  a  man  requires  learning  to  join  the  likes  of 
that. 

25.495.  You  would  not  be  admissible.  About  this  oath,  you  could  not  remember 
this  morning  the  terms  of  it  ? — No,  sir,  not  neither  now. 

25.496.  Was  it  anything  like  this,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  : — 

«  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  this  my  brother,  I  do  swear  that 
I  will  suffer  my  right  hand  to  be  cut  from  my  body  and  laid  at  the  gaol  door 
before  I  will  waylay  or  betray  a  brother,  and  I  will  persevere  and  not  spare  from 
the  cradle  to  the  crutch,  and  from  the  crutch  to  the  cradle,  that  I  will  not  hear 
the  moans  or  groans  of  infancy  or  old  age,  but  that  I  will  wade  knee-deep  in 
Orangeman’s  blood,  and  do  as  King  James  did.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  oath? — No,  I  did  not,  I  have  never  heard  that  oath. 

25.497.  Will  you  swear  you  never  heard  anything  like  it  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  What  oath  is  this  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  The  Ribbon  Society. 

(jwv  (The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  the  Ribbon  oath  ? 

V _ (Mr.  Davitt.)  That  ist^e  oath  of  the  Ribbon  Society 

(The  Attorney- General.) Where  is  it  taken  from  ? 

*  (  The  President.)  We  must  not  have  where  it  is  taken  from  yet. 

25.498.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Now,  do  you  tell  me  that  you  will  swear  you  never  had  an 

oath  like  that  put  to  you  by  anybody  in  Jarrow  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  if  there  was 
there  was  some  words  put  by - 1  could  not  say  whether  or  not. 

25.499.  Will  you  swear  that  some  such  oath  was  not  put  to  you,  yes  or  no  ? — I  will 
not  swear  either  of  them  ;  I  will  neither  swear  either  of  them. 

25.500.  You  took  some  kind  of  oath,  did  you  not? — I  will  not  swear  either  of 
them. 

25.501.  Did  you  not  take  some  kind  of  oath?— I  might. 

25.502.  You  might  ? — Yes. 

25.503.  That  means  you  did,  does  it  not ;  does  that  mean  you  did  take  an  oath  ? — It 
might. 

25.504.  But  you  will  not  admit  that  you  did  ? — It  may. 

25.505.  You  said  this  morning  that  you  were  not  in  England  for  two  months  before 
Lord  Mountmorres’  murder.  Do  you  remember  any  friends  of  yours  coming  to  Clonbur 
from  England  before  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  you  might 
remember  it  though,  but  I  do  not. 

25.506.  You  know  that  is  insulting  ? — But  I  know  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
friend  of  mine  came,  not  to  my  knowing. 

25.507.  Do  you  recollect  anybody  coming  from  England  to  that  locality  that  you 
had  met  in  England  ? — I  could  not  say ;  I  might,  and  I  might  not,  and,  in  fact,  such  a 
time  as  that  I  could  not  exactly  tell  whether  there  was  or  not,  not  now ;  I  am  not 
going  to  swear  it. 

25.508.  Then  if  you  will  not  swear  upon  that  point,  will  you  swear  no  such  person 
came  ? — I  will  not  swear  whether  they  did  or  not,  but  that  is  unbeknown  to  himself, 
I  could  not  swear  myself  whether  they  did  or  not. 

25.509.  You  have  spoken  about  those  meetings  in  Kearney’s  public-house.  When 
did  they  first  begin  ? — I  could  not  say,  perhaps,  when  they  first  began — I  could  not 
answer  when  they  first  began — I  did  not  think  many  there,  only  I  gave  a  guess  to  the 
time  I  was  then,  and  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  did  they  begin,  or  they  did 
not. 
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25.510.  Were  you  in  Clonbur  15  years  ago  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was.  I  think  I  was 
in  England  about  14  or  15  years  ago. 

25.511.  Were  you  in  Clonbur  20  years  ago? — I  might  and  I  might  not.  I  used 
to  go  backwards  and  forwards  when  it  used  to  answer  me  whenever  it  used  to 
answer  me. 

25.512.  When  you  came  from  England  to  your  home,  you  went  to  Kearney’s  house 
frequently  ? — Frequently,  I  did  not. 

25.513.  It  is  a  public  house,  is  it  not  ? — ''tes,  it  is. 

25.514.  You  are  not  a  total  abstainer? — No,  I  am  not.  I  went  there  when  my 
business  required  me  to  go  there. 

25.515.  You  have  been  going  there  on  and  off  for  20  years,  since  you  became  a  man  ? 
— Sometimes ;  and  I  might  be  going  for  years  not  at  all. 

25.516.  Do  you  remember  any  stranger  coming  from  England  and  being  in  Kearney’s 
public  house  12,  15,  or  20  years  ago  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  they  did,  or  not. 

25.517.  Will  you  swear  no  such  stranger  came  a  few  days  before  Lord  Mountmorres’ 
murder? — I  will  not  swear  it.  I  am  not  going  to  swear  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he  may 
have  come  there  unbeknown  to  me,  and  if  he  did  other  things  as  well,  that  I  would  not 
be  aware  of. 

25.518.  You  swore  this  morning  you  saw  Lord  Mountmorres  twice  on  the  day  of  his 
murder  ? — I  did. 

'25,519.  Was  that  after  you  knew  that  there  was  a  plot  to  kill  him? — After  I 
knew  ? 

25.520.  Yes? — I  was  told  before  I  see  him,  and  I  was  told  some  time — about  the 
same  time  as  I  see  him. 

25.521.  Then  you  knew  he  was  to  be  murdered  that  day  ? — I  was  not  sure  of  it. 

25.522.  You  were  told? — I  only  heard  tell  of  it. 

25.523.  Did  you  believe  it  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not  at  that  present 
time.  I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

25.524.  Did  you  believe  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life? — I  could  not  say;  many  a 
thing  a  man  said  that  you  hear  of  another  one  cannot  believe — people  say  such  and 
such  things,  as  might  never  occur,  or  they  might. 

25.525.  Were  you  not  asked  by  some  one  to  take  part  in  the  murder? — I  was. 

25.526.  Was  this  before  you  saw  Lord  Mountmorres  that  afternoon  ? — Well,  I  am 
not  very  sure  of  that. 

25.527.  Did  you  not  swear  this  morning  it  was? — I  am  not  very  sure  exactly. 

25.528.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  You  saw  the  man  whom  you  were  told 
was  to  be  murdered  ? — Yes. 

25.529.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  go  and  warn  him  ? — To  go  and  warn  him  ? 

25.530.  Yes  ? — What  would  I  go  on  warning  him  ;  how  did  I  know  whether  it 
would  be  done  or  not,  except  being  told  of  it. 

25.531.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  manly  and  Christian  duty  to  go  and  tell 
him  ? — But  perhaps  I  might  not  be  very  manly  myself  at  present.  I  do  not  say 
whether  I  was  or  not.  I  was  at  my  work,  and  it  is  not  likely  I  was  going  to  leave 
my  work  for  anything. 

25.532.  Not  even  to  warn  a  man  that  he  was  going  to  be  murdered? — Suppose  I 
was  employed  by  another  man,  and  I  could  not  leave  my  work  until  6  o’clock,  and  I 
could  leave  it  thten,  and  I  left  it  at  6  o’clock. 

25.533.  You  were  willing,  under  certain  conditions,  to  help  to  murder  a  man,  but 
you  would  not  leave  your  work  to  help  to  warn  him  ? — I  do  not  say  whether  it  was  or 
not.  I  cannot  properly  understand  ;  you  are  too  smart  a  man  for  me.  You  will 
excuse  me  saying  you  may  come  out  with  a  word  I  do  not  understand. 

25.534.  You  understand  right  well. — Do  I. 

25.535.  Now  since  you  came  to  London  how  many  people  have  you  spoken  to  about 
the  evidence  you  are  giving  hero  to  day  ? — That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

25.536.  One? — That  is  more  than  T  can  tell  you. 

25.537.  One  ? — There  might  bo  a  20  for  all  I  know  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

25.538.  You  will  give  me  no  information  about  that  ? — I  could  not  exactly.  That 
is  a  thing  I  could  pot  say,  whether  there  was  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  or  6.  Whon  things  are 
done  like  that  they  will  have  a  word  like  that,  and  you  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 
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25,539.  Has  any  promise  been  made  to  you  about  your  bolding  ? — About  my 


holding  ? 

25.540. 
about  any 

25.541. 
not  that  I 

25.542. 

25.543. 

25.544. 
expenses. 

25.545. 


Or  any  promise  about  your  evidence  ? — What  promise  would  I  require 
holding  ?  I  am  not  ejected. 

Has  any  promise  been  made  to  you  of  money  ? — About  money,  not  likely, 
am  aware  of. 

Do  you  expect  any  money  ? — As  much  as  it  will  cost  to  bring  me  home. 

No  more  ? — No. 

Do  you  swear  you  expect  no  more  ? — I  do  not,  I  might  get  all  my  own 
I  expect  my  expenses,  whether  I  get  it  or  not. 

And  you  expect  no  more  ? — I  expect  no  more.  I  expect  my  expenses,  that 


is  what  I  expect.  . 

25,546.  You  expect  no  more  than  your  expenses? — That  is  all. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

25.547.  Who  was  working  with  you;  I  think  you  said  you  were  building  a  wall  on 

this  day  when  Sweeney  came  to  you  ? — I  was.  .... 

25.548.  Give  me  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  were  working  with  you  at  building 

the  wall  ? — Three  men  and  myself. 

25.549.  Give  me  their  names  ? — Thomas  Corbett. 

25,,550.  That  is  one  ? — Thomas  Hogan,  Michael  Kelly,  and  myself. 

25.551 .  Michael  Kelly,  you  said,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

20.552.  Were  you  building  the  wall  ?— I  was.  _ 

25  553.  Or  were  you  tending  the  men  who  were  building  it? — I  was  building  it. 

25, 554-5.  You  know  what  tending,  do  you  not?  I  think  you  yourself  used  the 

word  to-dav  ? — Ido. 

25  556  Who  was  the  man  who  was  tending  you  while  you  were  building  there 
was  one  man  tending  the  three  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  rough  wall  and  there  was  only  a 
man  taking  stones  down  to  the  three  of  us.  There  were  three  of  us  building. 

25.557.  The  three  of  you  were  working  together  ?— Yes. 

25.558.  And  the  one*  man  was  tending  the  three  of  you?  Yes;  we  had  two  or 

three  perches  like  along  at  a  stretch.  ,,  .  9 

25.559.  Were  you  and  Hogan  on  the  same  side  of  the  wall,  do  you  recollect 

There  was  only  one  side  of  the  wall  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  a  d\ke  like,  there. 

25.560.  You  were  all  working  on  one  side  of  the  wall  ?— Yes,  but  we  had  four  or 

five  perches  like  laid  out  of  six.  0  ,  ,,  ? 

25  561  Of  course  Hogan  and  Kelly  and  Corbett  saw  Sweeney  coming  to  you  •— 
Well!  I  suppose  so,  I  could  not  swear  whether  they  did  or  not ;  I  could  not  swear  that 

th  25,5°62ld' Try  to  recollect,  I  will  not  press  you  to  anything  you  do  not  recollect  ?— 

They  could,  or  could  not.  ..  ,  ,  ,, 

25  563  Before  you  answer  wait  for  a  moment  and  try  to  recollect ;  do  you  recollect 

from’ what  direction  he  was  coming  to  you,  do  you  recollect  whether  they  saw  him  !— 
He  was  coming  the  same  as  he  would  be  going,  we  were  m  a  field  a  bit  from  the  road  ; 

I  saw  him  coming  from  the  road.  .  .  ,,  . 

25.564.  Did  they  say  anything  about  his  coming  or  speak  anything  to  you  about 

his  coming  ?— About  coming  down  ?  .  ,  „  .  .  w 

25.565.  Yes,  they  did  not  say,  “  Sweeney  is  coming  down,  or  anything  of  that 

kind?— I  can  hardly  understand  what  you  say.  . 

25.566.  Did  they  make  any  remark  to  you  about  Sweeney  coming  .  Ihese  othe 

men  ?  , 

25  567.  Yes? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  , 

25.568.  Not  that  you  recollect  I,  suppose  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  they  ma  e  n 

remark  about  coming.  11  ?  tt 

25.569.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  stood  any  time  with  you  at  the  wall  .  He 

did  not  stand  at  the  wall  at  all,  he  called  me  aside  a  little  to  him.  .  . 

25.570.  You  stopped  your  work  at  that  time,  at  all  events  .  Not  much,  only  or  a 

mi25,t57L  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  other  men  about  going  away  from  them  ?— 
I  did  not,  I  only  went  a  few  yards,  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  much. 
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25.572.  They  did  not  hear  anything  of  what  took  place  between  you  and  Sweeny  ? 
— Not  as  far  as  I  know  ;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

25.573.  Now,  will  you  swear  they  saw  Sweeny? — I  will  not  swear  they  saw  him, 
but  I  will  swear  as  far  as  I  could  understand  they  could  see  him,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  swear  they  could  see  him ;  I  am  not  going  to  swear  it ;  I  am  not  going  to  swear' 
anything  of  the  sort — that  they  could  do  it. 

25.574.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  Constable  Phin.  When  you  saw 
Constable  Phin  first  about  this  case,  was  he  in  plain  clothes,  or  in  his  uniform  ? — I 
could  not  say ;  I  think  he  was  in  plain  clothes,  but  that  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  alone 
with  Malone. 

25.575.  And  he  was  in  plain  clothes  ? — I  think  so. 

25.576.  About  a  week  before,  he  found  you  with  Malone,  or  some  short  time  before 
he  visited  you  with  Malone,  had  he  not  some  other  conversation  with  you  ? — No. 

25.577.  Think? — Think;  perhaps  you  know  better. 

25.578.  You  forget  so  many  things.  I  would  like  you  to  take  a  little  time  to 
recollect;  was  he  at  your  house  any  day  before  this  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

25.579.  If  he  was  there  you  did  not  meet  him,  I  suppose  ? — He  could  be  there  and 
me  not  see  him. 

25.580.  Answer  my  question  ;  if  he  was  there,  you  did  not  see  him  ? — No. 

25.581.  Were  you  at  the  police  barracks  any  day  before  that? — Ido  not  believe 
that  I  stood  at  the  police  barrack  these  two  years ;  I  know  I  did  not  stand  for  12 
months  at  the  police  barrack  until  the  day  I  came  here. 

25.582.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  police  barracks  ? — I  could  not  say. 

25.583.  Who  was  the  head  constable  there  ? — I  do  not  know  him — I  do  not  know  his 
name. 

25.584.  You  do  not  know  his  name  ? — I  do  not  any  more  than  being  the  head 
constable. 

25.585.  But  you  know  the  head  constable  ;  you  know  him  by  appearance  ? — I  have 
seen  him  once  or  twice  at  chapel,  that  is  all  I  have  seen  him. 

25.586.  And  nowhere  else  ? — I  might  happen  to  meet  him  on  the  street ;  I  could  not 
say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

25.587.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  this  case  ? — Never. 

25.588.  About  your  evidence  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

25.589.  Who  was  the  first  person - ? — Who  was  the  first  person, 

25.590.  Wait  a  moment? — I  never  spoke  to  the  man  in  my  life.  I  never  spoke  a 
word  to  the  man  yet. 

25.591.  Just  stop  for  a  moment  before  you  answer  this  question,  and  think  who  was 
the  first  person  to  whom  you  told  anything  about  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder — think, 
now,  before  you  answer  that  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  told  it  anywhere  till  I  told  that 
gentleman  about  it  out  there. 

25.592.  Do  you  swear  you  never  told  a  word  about  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder,  or 
the  evidence  you  have  given  here  to  anybody  living  till  you  told  it  in  London  ;  come, 
think  ? — I  am  not  going  to  swear.  Many  people  might  speak  a  word,  and  the  likes  of 
that,  but  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  going  to  swear  whether  I  did  or  not. 

25.593.  To  whom  did  you  speak  that  word  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  did  or 
not. 

25.594.  To  whom  did  you  speak  that  word  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 
I  am  not  going  to  swear  it  neither. 

25.595.  Did  you  speak  to  anybody  in  Dublin  about  it  ? — In  Dublin  ;  I  do  not  believe 
I  did. 

25.596.  To  anybody  in  Clonbur? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Before  1  re-examine  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  kindly  to 
look  at  page  817,  Question  10,336,  in  reference  to  a  part  of  a  very  emphatic  cross- 
examination  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Your  Lordship  will  soon  see 
if  it  is  the  right  reference  by  the  answer  if  your  Lordship  will  read  this  question  and 
answer  to  yourself,  you  will  see  why  I  put  the  question.  Then,  my  Lord,  you  will  find 
(I  need  not  read  tho  whole  of  the  cross-examination  upon  this)  another  reference  by 
Mr.  Davitt  amongst  other  particulars,  at  page  820,  Question  10,420,  your  Lordship 
will  also  find  a  note  in  William  O’Connor’s  evidence  at  page  822.  I  ask  your  Lordship 
to  make  a  note  of  it,  that  is  all. 
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Re-examined  by  The  Attorney- General. 


25.597.  Now,  witness,  just  listen  to  me,  what  sort  of  labour  have  you  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  during  the  last  few  years.  Have  you  been  helping  mason  labourers  work, 
with  mortar,  or  what? — No. 

25.598.  What  sort  of  labour  ? — I  build  some  sort  of  rough  wall  myself,  and  some¬ 
times  I  do  not  half  time. 

25.599.  You  can  do  some  kind  of  mason’s  work  ? — Well  yes,  sir,  rough  work. 

25.600.  Is  the  man  Kearney,  whose  name  you  mentioned,  alive,  Pat  Kearney,  or 
Carney  ? — He  is. 

25.601.  Is  he  still  at  Clonbur  ? — Well  I  could  not  say  that  now. 

25.602.  Do  you  know  has  he  still  got  the  public  house  at  Clonbur  ?— He  has,  as  far 

as  I  know. 

25.603.  You  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  gentleman  who  examined  you  here, 
that  you  had  been  charged  with  quarrelling  once  before  some  magistrates  ;  you 
remember  saying  that  ? — I  do. 

25.604.  You  said  you  got  a  month  for  quarrelling  once  ? — Yes,  sir. 

25.605.  And  you  also  said  you  had  been  charged  with  killing  a  sheep,  but  you 
proved  you  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes. 

25.606.  Except  those  two  occasions,  do  you  ever  remember  being  before  the 
magistrates  at  all?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  not  on  any  occasion  like,  except  the 
time  that  I  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres. 

25.607.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Ribbonmen — do  you  know  the  name  Ribbonmen  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  I  do,  sir. 

25.608.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  secret  society,  if  it  was  a  secret  society — 
of  the  society  that  you  joined  in  Jarrow — do  you  remember  the  name  of  it? — Well 
I  do  not.  I  could  not  swear. 

25.609.  Listen  to  me,  if  you  please,  did  any  meeting  of  the  society  ever  take  place 
at  Clonbur? — Well,  as  far  as  I  could  understand  there  did,  that  is  all. 

25.610.  What  was  the  name  of  the  society  at  Clonbur.  Do  you  know  ? — I  could 


not  exactly  say.  . 

25,611 /Try  and  think  of  the  name  of  it.— I  think  it  was— I  heard  some  of  them 
say  it  was,  Land  League,  and  I  heard  some  more  call  it  the  organisation,  or  something 
like  that.  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was. 

25.612.  What  name  did  you  ever  hear  it  called  by  except  Land  League  or  some 
organisation.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  called  by  any  other  name? — Not  that  I  am  aware 
of,  sir. 

25.613.  You  have  spoken  to  meetings  at  Pat  Kearney  s,  I  think  you  call  him ;  about 
how  many  of  what  you  call  that  kind  of  meeting  at  Pat  Kearney’s  do  you  remember, 
as  near  as  you  can  say  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  ;  I  had  not  been  at  many. 

25.614.  Four  or  five,  or  more  or  less  than  that? — Something  about  that ;  I  could  not 


exactly  say. 

25,615.  What  day  of  the  week  used  these  to  take  place  upon  ? — I  could  not  exactly 
say,  I  have  not  been  often  there — maybe  once  a  fortnight. 

,616.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  week  they  were  on?— Well,  I  do  not 


z.  O  • 


exactly,  sir. 

25.617.  You  have  been  asked  abou^.  a  man  named  Preston;  do  you  know  anybody 
of  the  name  of  Preston  ? — W ell,  I  do  not  say  but  I  do. 

25.618.  Who  is  he? — I  could  not  exactly  tell. 

25.619.  Is  he  anybody  at  Clonbur  ?— Named  Preston  ? 

25.620.  Yes,  Preston  ?— No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  mind  seeing  a  man  of 

the  name  of  that.  _  . 

25.621.  You  have  been  asked  about  being  here.  Did  you  come  over  with  a  lot  ot 


other  witnesses  ? — I  did. 

25.622.  You  have  been  asked  about  Constable  Phin  ;  do  you  remember  Constable 
Phin  asking  you  any  questions  at  all? — Not  that  lam  aware  of  ;  he  might  and  he 
might  not;  I  could  not  swear  whether  he  did  or ^ot. 

25.623.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  Phin,  try  and  think  ;  have  you  seen  him 
within  the  last  week? — No,  1  do  not  think  I  did. 

25.624.  Did  you  give  Sweeney’s  Christian  name,  because  if  not,  I  will  ask  you  what 
it  was,  if  you  remember  it ;  what  was  Sweeney  s  Christian  name  ?  Pat,  sir,  or  Patrick  ; 


I  do  not  know. 
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25.625.  Is  Sweeney  in  the  Clonbur  neighbourhood  still  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

25.626.  I  mean  was  he  living  there  this  year  ? — He  was,  as  far  as  I  know. 

25.627.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  has  not  gone  away  ? — Not  that  I  know. 

25.628.  Only  one  question  about  your  language.  Do  you  talk  Irish  ? — Yes. 

25.629.  When  you  are  at  home  do  you  usually  talk  Irish  ? — I  always  talk  Irish 
when  I  am  at  home. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  notices  the  phrase, 
“  I  am  not  aware  of  ”  and  what  these  men  mean  by  it,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is  a 
common  expression  for  “  I  do  not  remomber.” 

(The  President.)  I  have  observed  he  has  used  a  good  old  fashioned  English  phrase, 
“  I  do  not  mind  it.” 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  told,  perhaps  my  learned  friend  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
not  right,  that  “  I  am  not  aware  of  ”  is  a  common  expression  with  these  men  for  “  I 
do  not  remember.” 

( The  President.)  The  phrase  that  has  caught  my  attention  most  often  in  his  evidence 
has  been  “  so  far  as  I  understand.” 

25.630.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  was  going  to  ask  him  about  both.  What  do  you 
mean  when  you  say  “  I  am  not  aware  of  a  thing  ”? — I  do  not  know  the  thing  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying  like ;  something  about  that. 

25.631.  The  other  expression  was,  “  as  far  as  I  understand.”  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  “  as  far  as  I  understand  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — As  far  as  I 
know,  or  something  like  that. 

Except  League  meetings,  did  you  hear  of  any  meetings  taking  place  in  Clonbur. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  must  object  to  that  form  of  the  question.  That  is  rather 
assuming,  is  it  not,  that  the  meetings  to  which  the  witness  is  referring  are  the  meetings 
that  my  learned  friend  is  alluding  to  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Except  the  meetings  you  called  League  meetings,  did  you 
hear  of  any  meetings  taking  place  at  Clonbur. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  did  not  say  they  were  called  League  meetings.  He  qualified  it 
much. 

(The  President.)  I  think  he  said  he  was  told  they  were. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Except  the  meetings  that  you  were  told  were  League 
meetings. 

( The  President.)  I  would  not  be  quite  certain. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  recollection  was  it  was  more  indefinite  even  than  that. 

The  shorthand  note  was  read  as  follows  :  “  I  heard  some  of  them  say  it  was  Land 
■“  League,  and  I  heard  some  more  call  it  the  organisation,  or  something  like  that ;  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was.” 

25.632.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Except  the  meetings  that  the  people  told  you  were 
land  meetings,  or  meetings  of  the  organisation ;  did  you  attend  any  meetings  in 
Clonbur  at  all? — Not  except  them,  no,  sir. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Have  you  got  your  subpoena  here  ? 

[  The  subpoena  was  handed  to  Mr  Lockwood .  ] 

I  do  not  think  your  Lordships  have  the  date  of  this  document.  Probably  the  witness 
wishes  to  take  it  away  with  him.  If  we  have  it  on  tho  shorthand  notes  it  will  suffice. 
The  subpoena  is  dated  the  23rd  of  October  1888. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  not  the  date  on  which  it  was  served.  That  is  the 
day  it  was  issued  by  Mr.  Cunynghame.  Very  often  it  is  not  served  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  afterwards. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Further,  it  is  a  summons  to  attend  on  the  26th  October ;  they  were 
all  in  that  form,  the  earliest  ones. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  that  this  was  not  actually  obtained  until  after  tho 
return  day,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  there  was  in  issuing  them  sufficiently 
rapidly. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  rather  strange,  because  tho  first  date  is  to  attend  on  tho 
30th,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  altered  to  the  26th. 

(The  President.)  There  was  an  endeavour  to  make  it  conform  to  tho  usual  practice. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  know  how  far  it  might  becomo  material  afterwards.  I 
make  no  comment  upon  it  at  present. 
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Peter  Horan  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

25,633.  Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ?— Sergeant  in  the  Irish 

^°25t634.  Were  you  stationed  at  Mill  Street  in  the  month  of  January  1887  ?  Yes. 

25.635.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  Tanner  making  a  speech  in  Mill  Street  on  that  day  ? 

_ Yes.  • 

25.636.  Did  you  take  any  note  of  what  he  said  ?— No,  I  took  no  note  of  it. 

25,,637.  Are  you  able  to  remember  anything  he  said  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  you  give  me  the  day  of  the  month? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  23rd  January  1887.  .  •  ,  A  ..  , 

25  638.  Repeat  all  that  he  said  ?— At  that  meeting  he  referred  to  the  police,  and 
said  the  mothers  who  gave  them  birth  should  be  ashamed  of  them.  He  referred  to 
the  women  of  the  district  associating  with  the  police,  and  said,  fathers  and  mothers 
should  take  care  of  their  daughters,  and  brothers  should  watch  their  sisters.  He  also 
said  that  Mill  Street  had  become  historic,  and  that  that  was  due  to  the  invincibility  of 

the  people  of  Mill  Street.  _  ,  ,,  , 

25  639.  Subsequently  to  that,  a  short  time  after  that,  was  an  outrage  alleged  to 

have’been  committed  on  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  reported  to  you?  Mas  an 
outrage  reported  to  you  in  reference  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Murphy  ?— it  was 
reported  about  the  4th  of  February  that  an  outrage  was  committed. 

25.640.  How  many  days  after  that  speech  ? — About  11  days. 

Jeremiah  Murphy  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

25.641.  Do  you  reside  at  Kilkerrin,  near  Mill  Street,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in 
Ireland? — Yes,  I  do. 

25.642.  Are  you  a  farmer  ?— Yes.  ,  .  ,  , 

25.643.  Had  you  two  daughters  residing  with  you  m  the  early  part  of  last  year  . 

^5  644  Were  the  police  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  your  house  as  friends  ?— They  used. 
25*645.  Do  you  remember  a  number  of  men  disguised  coming  to  your  house  some 
night  in  the  month  of  February  twelvemonth  ? — I  do. 

25,646.  February  1887.  Dkl  they  come  in  ?— They  did. 

25*647.  Was  any  shot  fired  ? — There  was. 

25.648.  Did  any  of  the  party  cry  out  anything  ?— lhey  did 

25.649.  What  did  they  cry  out  ? — As  they  came  m  at  the  door  he  shouted  out 

“  Captain  Moonlight  ”  and  Out  with  the  gun.” 

25.650.  To  whom  was  that  addressed  “  Out  with  the  gun  .  It  was  to  myself,  1 

suppose. 

25.651.  You  heard  it  ? — I  did. 

25.652.  Did  you  get  up  then  ? — I  did.  ,  T 

25.653.  When  you  got  up  did  any  of  the  party  say  anything  to  you  .  I  told  them  1 

never  had  a  gun  or  any  other  kind  of  fire-arms.  ,  «  v 

25.654.  When  you  said  you  never  had  a  gun,  did  he  make  a  reply  to  that  .  ie., 
he  did,  he  told  me  to  sit  down  and  face  the  wall,  and  nothing  would  happen  to  me. 

25,6*55.  Had  you  a  daughter  called  Rubena  ?  Yes. 

25.656.  Where  was  she  at  this  time  ? — She  was  sitting  at  the  table.  _ 

25.657.  As  the  men  were  coming  in  did  she  leave  that  room  and  go  into  anothei 

room? — She  did. 

25.658.  Did  any  of  the  crowd  follow  her  ?— They  did.  _ 

25.659.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  in  the  room  they  went  into  '—There  was  a  little 

noise  there.  „  „  n  ,  ,, 

25.660.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  ? — There  was  shots  fired  there. 

25*, 661.  In  the  room  your  daughter  had  gone  into  ? — Yes. 

25.662.  Were  you  all  this  time  with  your  face  to  the  wall  ?— Yes. 

25.663.  Was  there  a  man  staying  in  your  house  at  the  time  named  Charles  M  Lartiiy  . 

— There  was.  , 

25.664.  Did  this  man  say  anything  to  these  men  ?— He  did. 

25.665.  What  did  he  say  ? — There  are  five  boys  here,  and  this  man  and  family  did 
tiOj  deserve  to  be  visited  by  moonlighters.  There  was  no  reason  for  it. 
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25.666.  Did  any  of  the  men  make  any  answer  to  Mr.  M’Carthy’s  remark  ? — They 
did.  ’ 

25.667.  What  did  any  of  them  say  ? — One  of  them  said,  “  He  brings  police  down 
here,  and  his  girls  talk  to  the  police.’ 

25.668.  Was  anything  said  about  one  of  your  girls.  Was  any  question  asked.  Did 

any  of  the  moonlighters  ask - 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Do  not  lead  him. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  not  leading,  he  has  already  described  them. 

25.669.  After  this  was  said,  “  He  brings  police  down  here,  and  his  girls  talk  to  the 
police,”  did  any  of  them  say  anything  more  ? — No. 

25.670.  Was  any  question  asked  by  one  of  them  do  you  remember  about  one  of  your 
daughters  ? — There  was  a  question  asked  after  their  coming  out  of  the  room.  There 
was  a  question  asked  after  coming  back  again  from  the  room. 

25.671.  After  one  had  come  from  the  room  into  which  your  daughter  had  gone? — 
Yes.  ’ 

25.672.  After  returning  from  that,  some  of  them  said  something — What  ? — One  of 
them  asked,  where  was  the  other  daughter. 

25.673.  And  where  was  your  other  daughter  at  that  time  ? — The  other  daughter  was 
there  standing  within  three  feet  of  them.  The  other  man  said  “  There  she  is,  standing 
there  ”  ;  and  they  called  her  by  her  name. 

25.674.  What  did  they  call  the  other  one  ? — Mary. 

25.675.  Was  that  her  name  ? — It  was. 

25.676.  Was  Mary  pointed  out  by  these  men  who  said,  “  Where  is  the  other  one  ?  ” 
— She  was. 

25.677.  When  Mary  was  pointed  out,  was  anything  done  to  her  ? — They  caught  hold 
of  her  and  pulled  her  from  the  entry  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  kitchen. 

25.678.  Had  you  lamps  lighted  when  they  came  in  ? — I  had. 

25.679.  About  what  time  of  night  was  it  ? — Something  about  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

25.680.  Were  those  extinguished — were  they  put  out? — The  first  one  who  went  into 
the  room  took  one  of  the  lamps  in  his  hand  and  struck  the  other  one  and  outed  it. 

25.681.  After  doing  this  to  your  daughter,  did  they  leave  and  go  away  ? — They  did. 

25.682.  When  they  had  left,  were  the  lamps  lighted? — No,  not  for  some  time. 

25.683.  Did  you  see  your  daughter  Rubena  after  that  ? — I  did. 

25.684.  AYhat  state  was  she  in  ? — Her  hair  was  cut  and  tar  put  on  her  head. 

25.685.  And  your  other  daughter  ? — They  did  not  cut  her  hair  at  all  except  they  cut 
a  small  bit,  and  they  put  no  tar  on  her  head. 

25.686.  Where  is  Rubena  now,  is  she  in  this  country  ? — She  is  in  Australia. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

25.687.  And  the  other  girl  Mary,  is  she  here  ? — She  is. 

25.688.  Just  tell  me  which  of  the  police  did  you  refer  to  when  you  said,  in  answer  to 
my  learned  friend,  that  the  police  visited  at  your  house  as  friends  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

25.689.  What  police  did  you  refer  to  ? — The  police  of  the  hut.  There  was  a  police 
hut  in  the  same  townland  that  I  live  in. 

25.690.  How  long  had  it  been  there  ? — For  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  believe. 

25.691.  Did  you  treat  the  police  in  the  same  way  as  your  neighbours  did  ? — Yes. 

25.692.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  difference  between  the  way  that  you  or 
your  daughters  behaved  to  the  police  and  what  other  people  did  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  was. 

25.693.  I  mean  you  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  you  were  on  more  friendly  terms 
with  them  than  other  persons  ? — Perhaps  not.  I  do  not  know  that. 

25.694.  So  far  as  you  know  ;  I  am  only  putting  it  so  far  as  you  know  ? — I  may  have 
been  on  more  familiar  terms  with  them,  perhaps,  than  some  of  them. 

25.695.  So  far  as  you  know,  were  your  neighbours  on  just  as  friendly  terms  with 
them  as  yourself  ? — W ell,  perhaps  some  of  them  were  not. 

25.696.  Some  of  them,  1  suppose,  may  have  been  on  more  friendly  terras  with  them 
than  you  were  ? — They  might,  I  do  not  know. 

25.697.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  about  your  daughters.  Were  they  attending  the 
mass  on  the  following  Sunday,  do  you  remember? — Yes. 
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25.698.  Of  course,  I  am  not  for  a  single  moment  suggesting  that  it  was  not  most 
disgraceful  treatment  of  your  daughters,  but  there  was  no  injury  done  to  them 
excepting  what  you  have  told  us  of  ? — No. 

s. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

25.699.  Do  you  know  any  cause  for  your  daughters  being  so  treated,  except  the 
police  coming  to  your  house? — No,  I  did  not. 

25.700.  As  to  how  your  neighbours  treat  them,  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  as  friendly  with  them  as  you  were,  or  not  ?— X  think  they  may  be  as  friendly 
with  them  as  I  was. 

25.701.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  your  neighbours  treated  the  police? — I  do 
not  know. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  may  I  mention  the  daughter  of  the  witness  who  was  more 
affected  by  this  tar  is  absent  from  England.  She  is  in  Australia. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  will  not  make  any  comment  on  that ;  indeed,  I  have 
not  cross-examined  the  last  witness  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  conduct. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  exactly  so.  The  second  daughter  is  here,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  call  her  in  consequence  of  no  cross-examination.  The  eldest 
one,  who  was  tarred,  is  in  Australia. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  So  I  gathered. 


Philip  Cremin  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


25.702.  Do  you  live  at  Rathcool,  in  the  County  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

25.703.  Where  you  a  sub-tenant  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Lyons  ? — Yes. 

25.704.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Sir  George  Colthurst. 

25*705.  Do  you  remember  Lyons  being  evicted? — Yes,  I  do.  I  was  evicted  myself 
on  the  same  day. 

25.706.  What  day  were  you  evicted  ?— I  could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not  keep  any 
date  of  it. 

25.707.  What  year? — I  think  it  was  in  February. 

25.708.  What  year  ?  How  many  years  ago  ? — Last  February  two  years. 

25*709.  February  1886.  Were  you  put  back  as  caretaker  ? — Yes. 

25.710.  And  was  Lyons  turned  away  ? — Yes,  Lyons  was  turned  away. 

25.711.  Who  was  the  agent  for  the  property? — Mr.  Hegarty  one,  and  Mr.  T.  Towns- 
hend  another  one. 

25.712.  Is  there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Herbert  living  there? — Well,  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

25.713.  After  you  were  put  back  as  caretaker,  did  you  go  before  the  Land  League? 
_ Yes. 

25.714.  What  day  did  you  go  before  the  Land  League,  do  you  remember ;  how  long 
after  you  had  been  put  in  possession  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  March  following. 

25.715.  That  would  be  March  1886.  Who  were  present  at  the  Land  League 
meeting  ? — James  Pomeroy  was  the  chairman  that  day. 

25.716.  Do  you  know  any  other  persons  who  were  there? — I  did;  I  knew  most  of 


them. 

25.717.  Did  you  go  yourself  voluntarily  before  the  League,  or  were  you  summoned  ? 
_ X  went  myself,  but  there  was  a  note  came  to  me  for  going  there. 

25.718.  What  did  you  go  before  the  League  for? — I  went  for  to  get  a  place  from 
Mr.  Hegarty  for  my  dung.  I  had  not  a  place  for  it  at  my  own  place ;  so  I  went 

before  the  League.  i  ,  ,  .  f9  v  T  n 

25.719.  Had  you  some  manure  on  this  land  you  were  turned  out  of ' — Yes,  1  had 

manure  on  it.  „ 

25.720.  Could  you  get  any  person  to  work  for  you  to  turn  it  out  on  the  land  :  iNo, 

I  could  get  nobody  to  turn  it  out  on  that  land  for  me. 

25.721.  After  you  found  you  could  get  no  persons,  did  you  go  then  before  the 

League  ? — Yes. 

25.722.  What  did  you  see  when  you  went  before  the  League  ?- — When  1  went  to  the 
League,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  League,  Mrs.  Lyons  challenged  me. 
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25.723.  Was  Mrs.  Lyons  the  wife  of  the  evicted  tenant?— Yes. 

25.724.  She  challenged  you  ? — Yes. 

25.725.  For  what? — For  speaking  to  Mr.  Hegarty  the  day  of  the  eviction,  and 
John  Lyons  in  like  manner;  so  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hegarty,  to  say  I  would  leave  the  place  ; 
I  had  no  satisfaction  in  it. 

25.726.  Was  anything  said  about  the  manure  of  yours? — Yes,  I  spoke  to  Pomeroy 
about  it,  to  let  me  turn  it  out ;  and  he  said  not.  He  said  any  man  should  not  turn 
out  my  manure  on  an  evicted  farm.  I  said  it  was  not  an  evicted  farm,  for  Lyons  had 
paid  nothing  for  it.  I  knew  Lyons  to  be  evicted. 

25.727.  You  asked  permission  to  get  it  turned  out  ? — Yes. 

25.728.  Did  you  get  the  permission? — No,  he  would  give  me  no  permission  ta  turn 
it  out  then  at  all. 

25.729.  Did  you  come  home  then  and  go  back  to  your  farm? — I  did. 

25.730.  After  you  appeared  before  the  League,  did  you  observe  any  change  in  the 
way  your  neighbours  behaved  to  you? — No,  there  was  no  change  up  to  that  Ume. 

25.731.  But  after  you  left  the  League,  after  going  before  the  League,  on  your  return 
home,  did  you  observe  any  change? — No,  there  was  no  change. 

25.732.  Were  you  able  to  get  any  people  to  work  for  you  after  that  visit  of  the 
League  ? — I  was. 

25.733.  In  the  following  November,  or  some  time  afterwards,  were  you  made 
caretaker  of  the  entire  farm  ? — I  was,  in  November. 

25.734.  Were  you  present  at  Macgulty’s  Bridge  when  Dr.  Tanner  addressed  a 
meeting  there  ? — No,  I  was  not  there  at  all. 

25.735.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

25.736.  Was  he  Chairman  of  the  National  League  in  Kilcoomey  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

25.737.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  League  when  Sullivan  was  there  ? — 
No,  I  was  not.  Sullivan  held  that  League.  It  was  near  Macgulty’s  Bridge.  I  think 
they  had  another  League  at  Kilcoorney. 

25.738.  Were  you  present  at  any  League  yourself  ? — No,  I  was  not.  I  knew  he  was 
Chairman  there,  or  I  heard  them  all  say  so,  anyway. 

25.739.  In  February  1887  did  you  observe  a  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people 
towards  you  ? — I  did  after  the  meeting. 

25.740.  Do  you  remember  being  at  Mill  Street  in  that  month  ? — I  do. 

25.741.  Was  anything  done  to  you  on  your  visit  to  Mill  Street  ? — No,  not  at  that 
time. 

25.742.  Were  you  returning  ? — No,  there  was  nothing  done  to  me  in  Mill  Street 
at  that  time  at  all. 

25.743.  After  you  came  home  from  Mill  Street  were  you  fired  at? — I  was,  outside 
my  own  house. 

25.744.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? — It  was  some  time  in  February,  I  cannot 
remember  it. 

25.745.  That  is  February  of  1887.  In  the  March  following  that,  did  you  become 
tenant  of  this  evicted  farm  on  which  up  to  this  time  you  had  been  the  caretaker  ? — 
I  was  the  caretaker  up  to  that  time.  Then  I  became  tenant. 

25.746.  After  you  became  tenant  could  you  get  anybody  to  work  for  you  ? — No. 

25.747.  Were  you  able  to  sell  your  butter  in  Mill  Street? — Sometimes  I  would  sell 
it,  and  more  times  I  would  not.  I  would  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price  to  get  rid  of  it. 

25.748.  Up  to  the  time  you  took  the  farm  had  you  been  able  to  sell  it  whenever  you 
brought  it  to  the  market  ? — Yes,  I  could  sell  anything  before  that.  From  the  time  of 
the  meeting  held  at  Macgulty’s  Bridge  I  was  fairly  boycotted  out. 

25.749.  Was  anything  done  to  you  when  you  went  to  chapel  ? — There  was.  I  went 
the  August  following  to  Kilcoorney. 

25.750.  Were  you  stoned  at  the  chapel? — That  was  later  on. 

25.751.  About  what  time  were  you  stoned? — I  think  it  was  the  18th  February 
they  attacked  me  against  the  chapel  in  Kilcoorney, — the  second  attack. 

25.752.  That  would  be  18th  February  1888.  Did  you  prosecute  any  persons  for 
that  ? — Yes. 

25.753.  Do  you  remember  were  you  present  at  the  trial  of  these  men  ? — I  was. 

25.754.  Where  were  they  tried  ? — They  were  tried  at  Mill  Street. 

25.755.  Do  you  know  who  defended  them? — Nicholas  Kellar. 
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25.756.  Did  you  see  who  was  giving  instructions  to  Kellar  ? — I  did,  one  Dan  Tworney, 

from  Kilcoorney,  a  farmer.  .  . 

25.757.  Was  lie  anything  in  the  League  ? — I  heard  people  saying  he  was  a  member 

of  the  League.  .  .  ,,  -rr 

25.758.  Was  he  instructing  Mr.  Kellar  in  the  defence  of  these  men  ' — He  was 

instructing  Mr.  Kellar. 

25.759.  Who  was  the  curate  of  the  parish  ? — He  was  lather  Corbett. 

25.760.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Was  anything  done  to  your  furze  in  April  1887  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  must  ask  you  not  to  suggest  dates  to  him. 

25.761.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  short  time  after  that,  was  anything  done  to  your  furze  l 
_ After  I  had  taken  the  farm,  the  April  following  they  burnt  about  two  acres  of  my 

furze. 

25  762.  Did  you  see  who  was  present  at  the  burning  ? — I  went  to  the  burning  and 
there  was  a  party  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  was  a  river  running 
between  the  two  lands.  When  I  went  they  were  shouting  at  me  on  the  other  side.  I 
knew  that  some  of  them  were  members  of  the  League. 

25.763.  One  of  the  crowd? — Yes,  there  were  three  or  four  members  of  the  League 

there. 

25.764.  Was  there  a  Father  Corbett  in  the  parish? — There  was.  Father  Corbett 
was  in  the  parish  of  Kilcoorney.  He  was  the  curate  there. 

25.765.  Were  you  present  when  he  said  anything  to  the  people  in  reference  to  you  ? 

_ Ho,  I  was  not  present  at  all. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 


25  766.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  furze  burning  was  last  April  ?— The 
April  after  I  had  taken  the  land,  last  April  twelvemonths  now. 

25,767.  Would  it  be  April  in  this  year  or  the  April  in  the  year  before  ? — ihe  April 
of  the  year  before.  Next  April  it  will  be  two  years. 

25  768.  It  took  place,  I  suppose,  at  night  ? — It  was  not.  It  was  about  nightfall. 

25.769.  Were  there  a  large  crowd  of  people  there? — Well,  I  could  not  say  how 

many  were  there,  but  I  could  hear  them  speeching. 

25.770.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  how  many  there  would  be  .  I  could  not 


say. 

25.771.  Some  hundred  or  so  ?— No,  there  was  not,  not  nearly. 

25.772.  About  half? — No,  nor  near  it.  As  far  as  I  know  there  was  about  four.  I 
did  not  know  how  many  more  there  were.  I  could  not  see  them. 

25.773.  I  suppose  it  was  not  a  very  good  light  for  you  to  see  who  were  there  ? — It 

was  not.  They  could  see  me  very  well.  T 

25  774.  They  could  see  you  better  than  you  could  see  them  ? — Yes,  1  could  not  see 

them  at  all,  but  I  could  hear  their  voices. 

25.775.  One  question  about  the  occasion  when  you  were  fired  at.  Were  you  going 
into  your  house  at  the  time  ? — I  was  inside  at  the  door,  standing  by  the  window  about 

to  have  my  supper.  i  ~  f  „  ,  , 

25.776.  Was  it  one  shot  ? — Two  shots  from  a  revolver.  One  of  the  bullets  went 

25  777.  You  have  mentioned  a  man  named  Sullivan  who  was  chairman,  I  think  you 
aid,  of  the  League  at  Kilcoorney  ?— Yes. 

25.778.  Did  you  know  at  this  time,  February  1887,  another  man  or  the  name  of 
Sullivan,  a  young  man  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  say. 

25.779.  I  will  try  and  make  you  understand.  At  this  time  when  you  were  shota 
in  February  1887,  was  there  a  young  man  living  near  you  of  the  name  of  Sullivan  ?— 
There  was;  this  chairman  was  near  me,  this  Sullivan. 

25  780.  Had  he  a  son  ? — There  was  one  Sullivan  who  had  sons  in  the  house  with 


him. 

25,781.  Had  he  one  son  who,  after  that  occasion  when  you  were  fired  at,  went  to 
America  ?— There  were  two  sons.  I  do  not  know  where  they  went  to.  The  two 
brothers  went  together. 
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25.782.  Do  you  know  whether  one  of  them  went  to  America  ? — I  could  not  say 
where  they  went  to.  There  were  two  went  somewhere. 

25.783.  Did  you  suspect  youn^  Sullivan? — Well,  I  did  not.  How  could  I  say  ? 

25.784.  But  have  not  you  said  so  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did  not  suspect 
anybody. 

25.785.  Did  one  of  the  young  Sullivans,  at  any  rate,  after  you  were  fired  at  in 
February  1887,  leave  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  were  two  went  to  America.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  to  America,  but  they  left  the  place,  the  two  brothers. 

25.786.  After  you  were  fired  at? — Yes. 

25.787.  After  February  1887.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  League,  you  have  told  the 
gentleman  who  asked  you  some  questions  just  now,  you  went  to  the  League  to  ask 
them  to  assist  you  ? — Yes. 

25.788.  That  was  as  far  back  as  March  1886  ? — Yes,  March,  just  after  the  eviction. 

25.789.  You  say  the  persons  whom  you  saw  there  refused  to  assist  you  ? — Yes. 

25.790.  But  at  any  rate,  from  March  1886  up  to  February  1887,  so  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand  your  evidence,  you  lived  on  good  terms  with  your  neighbouis  ? — Yes. 

25.791.  So  far  as  you  know? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

25.792.  Do  you  know  where  this  man  Lyons  is  now  ? — I  do. 

25.793.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  living  at  a  place  called  Shonnahill,  a  caretaker  for 
one  Donohue. 

25.794.  What  family  had  he? — I  could  not  say  how  many  he  had,  indeed. 

25.795.  You  lived  quite  near  him  for  a  long  time.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
children  he  had  ? — I  could  not  say. 

25.796.  Had  he  10? — I  do  not  know.  Begorra,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had. 

25.797.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  how  many  children  had  he? — I  could  not 
say  how  many  he  had. 

25.798.  You  knew  them  all,  I  suppose? — I  may  have  known  them.  Some  would  be 
small,  I  should  not  trouble  much  about  them. 

25.799.  Small  or  large,  how  many  children  do  you  think  he  had  ? — I  could  not  say 
how  many  he  had. 

25.800.  Will  you  swear  he  had  not  10?- -I  will  not  swear  anything.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  had. 

25.801.  What  was  the  rent  of  the  farm  when  Lyons  had  it  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  30 /.  a  year  he  was  paying  for  it,  or  not. 

25.802.  At  the  time  he  was  evicted  his  rent  was  30/.  a  year  ? — I  believe  so. 

25.803.  You  would  not  take  the  farm  at  that.  Are  you  paying  30/.  a  year  ? — Well, 
I  am  not. 

25.804.  What  rent  are  you  paying  ? — I  am  paying  nothing. 

25.805.  Are  you  the  tenant  of  the  farm  now  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  paid  nothing  yet 
for  the  farm. 

25.806.  Have  you  been  asked  to  pay  any  rent  ? — I  was  not  asked  to  pay. 

25.807.  This  is  one  of  the  new  tenancies  that  have  been  created.  There  was  no 
agreement  as  to  rent  at  all  ? — There  was,  but  I  was  not  asked  for  any  rent  yet. 

25.808.  What  was  the  agreement  ? — 25/. 

25.809.  How  long  were  you  in  possession  as  tenant  ? — Going  on  two  years  now. 

25.810.  You  do  not  appear  to  bo  very  much  of  an  improvement  on  Lyons.  How 
much  did  Lyons  owe  when  he  was  put  out  ? — 1  think  he  owed  from  three  to  four  years’ 

rent. 

25.811.  I  suppose  you  are  not  going  to  pay  until  you  have  beon  in  three  or  four 
years  more.  Can  you  pay  your  rent  now  ? — Lyons  had  got  a  better  chance  than  I. 

25.812.  Can  you  pay  your  rent  now  ? — No,  1  could  not,  but  it  is  a  different  thing.  1 
can  get  no  men  to  work  for  me,  so  it  is  a  different  thing. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

25,813.  You  say  two  shots  wero  fired  from  a  revolver  ? — Yes. 
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25.814.  Did  you  see  the  revolver  ? — I  did  not,  but  I  found  one  of  the  bullets  and 
heard  the  other  bullet  go  through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  I  gave  the  bullet  to  a 

sergeant. 

25.815.  Have  you  a  revolver  or  not  ? — I  have  not. 

25.816.  Had  you  ever  a  revolver  ? — Never. 

25.817.  Were  you  made  a  caretaker  of  this  farm  before  or  after  the  firing  ?  -1  was 
caretaker  at  the  same  time  I  was  fired  at. 

25.818.  Of  the  whole  farm  ? — Of  the  whole  farm.  . 

25.819.  You  said  something  about  a  crowd  across  a  river  shouting  at  you  ?— Yes. 
25*820.  You  said  you  recognised  one  of  them  as  a  Leaguer  ?— Yes. 

25321.  Who  was  that  ?— John  Holt.  He  has  gone  to  America. 

25*, 822.  Did  you  recognise  any  Leaguer  there  who  has  not  gone  to  America? — Well. 

I  did. 

25.823.  Who  ?— That  is  Eugene  Riordan. 

25.824.  Where  does  he  live  now  ?  Is  he  living  in  Cork  now  ? — He  is  not ;  he  is 

living  in  his  own  farm. 

25.825.  That  is  in  Cork  County  ? — Yes. 

25.826.  Did  you  recognise  anybody  else  ? — I  did,  the  two  Sullivans  were  thereto. at 
went  away. 

25.827.  That  went  to  America  ? — Yes,  wherever  they  went ;  1  do  not  know. 

25.828.  Anybody  else  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any  more  to  be  there.  That  is 

what  I  know. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 


25,829.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  farm  without  paying  rent  ?— Going  on  two 

Why  have  you  paid  no  rent  ? — I  was  not  asked  for  it,  and  I  could  not  pay  it 
was  getting  no  chance  to  make  it.  I  could  get  no  man  to  work  for  me.  I 
things  I  ought  to  do. 

You  say  you  are  getting  no  chance  of  making  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

And  why  is  that  ?— Because  of  being  boycotted  and  getting  no  man  to  work 


years. 

25.830. 
because  I 
cannot  do 

25.831. 

25.832. 
for  me. 

25.833. 

25.834. 
do  myself 

25.835. 


Will  no  one  work  for  you? — No. 

You  cannot  get  anything  out  of  the  land  without  labour  (  No,  only  what  I 
So  you  are  not  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  it  and  make  the  rent  out  of  it  ? 


— No,  I  am  not.  ...  , 

25.836.  How  many  acres  are  you  holding  in  this  way  ? — I  think  it  is  73. 

25.837.  You  want  labour  for  it,  of  course  ?  You  want  men  to  work  on  it  ? — I  would 
want  men  to  work  on  it  if  I  could  get  them. 

25.838.  Will  nobody  work  for  you  ? — Nobody  will  work  for  me. 


Peter  Kelleher  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan  - 

25.839.  Are  you  a  farmer  ? — Yes. 

25.840.  You  live  near  Macroom  ? — Yes. 

25.841.  Your  landlord  is  Sir  George  Colthurst  ? — Yes. 

25.842.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Matt  Kelleher  ? — I  do. 

25.843.  Before  your  house  was  attacked  had  you  lent  him  some  money  ?  Yes,  i 

a25,844.  Had  you  gone  surety  for  him  for  some  more  in  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  bargain  that  you  were  to  get  his  land - 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  no,  please,  please. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  It  is  only  introductory. 

W  as  there  an  arrangement  about  how  you  were  to  be  paid  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  just  as  objectionable. 

25,845.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  Was  there  an  arrangement  about  how  you  were  to  be  paid  ?— 
There  was  for  a  time. 
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25.846.  What  was  the  arrangement  for  the  time? — Well,  I  got  a  mortgage  of  it 
first. 

25.847.  Got  a  mortgage  of  the  land  ? — Then  there  were  other  creditors  coming  on 
me,  and  I  had  to  get  a  writ  of  fi.  fa.  and  sell  out  the  land. 

(The  President.)  The  land  on  which  he  had  a  mortgage? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Yes. 

25.848.  Do  you  remember  in  October  1881  a  party  coming  to  your  house? — 
Yes. 

25.849.  About  how  many  were’ in  the  party  ? — Well,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  There 
was  about  15  or  16. 

25.850.  Had  they  arms  ? — Some  of  them  had. 

25.851.  What  did  they  say  to  you  when  they  came? — Well,  they  asked  me  was  I 
going  to  turn  out  Matt  Kelleher.  I  said  I  should  have  to  do  it  unless  he  paid  me 

my  money. 

25.852.  What  did  they  say  ? — They  said  that  was  not  right  of  me.  I  said  if  I  was 
paid  my  money  I  would  not  do  it.  After  that  they  asked  me  had  I  a  gun.  Well, 
I  denied  having  the  gun  for  a  time.  I  considered  at  last  it  was  no  use  as  I  had  the 
o-un,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  put  up  by  some  of  the  people  in  the  house.  Before 
they  left  I  had  to  got  and  get  the  gun,  and  by-and-bye  after  they  had  go  the  gun 
they  fired  at  me. 

25.853.  Did  they  hit  you  ? — They  did. 

25.854.  Where  ? — In  the  thigh. 

25.855.  Before  they  fired  at  you  was  anything  said  to  you  about  a  card? — I  believe 
they  said  something  about  it. 

25.856.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — I  believe  they  said  had  I  a  card. 

25.857.  What  sort  of  a  card  did  they  say  ? — A  Land  League  card. 

25.858.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  I  had. 

25.859.  Did  you  show  it  to  them  ? — Well,  they  did  not  ask  any  more  about  it.  I 
did  not. 

25.860.  Did  you  get  police  protection  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

25,8  l.  How  long  did  that  last  ? — Why,  I  suppose  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

25.862.  After  that  did  you  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Kelleher? — Yes,  I  left 
it  to  the  landlord’s  agent. 

25.863.  And  when  the  arrangement  was  come  to  was  the  police  protection  taken 
away  then? — Yes,  it  was. 

(The  President.)  This  man  Kelleher  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  witness. 

( Mr,  Ronan.)  This  man  is  Peter,  my  Lord,  and  the  other  man  is  Matt  Kelleher. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  get  that  at  once,  my  Lord. 

25.864.  Who  is  this  other  Matt  Kelleher,  was  he  a  cousin  of  yours  ? — He  was. 

25.865.  Let  me  understand.  Was  it  Matt  Kelleher  who  mortgaged  his  property  to 
y  ou  ?< — Yes. 

25.866.  And  then  was  it  Matt  Kelleher  who  could  not  pay  you  the  interest 
which  he  owed  you? — Yes.  The  mortgage  was  not  right,  and  there  was  other 
creditors. 

25.867.  Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  yourself  you  had  to  take  the  land  ? — Yes. 
25*868.  Was  Matt  Kelleher  very  angry  about  this,  angry  with  you,  I  mean  ? — In  the 

latter  end  he  was. 

25.869.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  Matt  was  angry  with  you  when  you,  to  protect 
yourself,  had  to  take  the  land  and  turn  him  out  ? — Yes,  in  the  latter  end. 

25.870.  He  was  a  cousin,  was  not  he,  of  yours  ? — He  was. 

25.871.  Had  he  got  a  brother  ? — He  had. 

25.872.  And  did  he  take  Matt’s  part  too  ? — Well,  1  cannot  say. 

25.873.  You  do  not  know  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

25.874.  Was  anyone  tried  for  this  outrage  upon  you? — There  was. 

25.875.  Who  was  that  ? — One  John  Tarleton. 

25.876.  Anyone  else  ? — The  defendant’s  nephew. 

25.877.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  defendant,  Matt? — Yes. 
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25,878.  Matt’s  nephew  ?— Yes.  .  ,  , 

25  379  AVere  these  cousins  of  yours  and  cousins  ot  Matt  s  who  were  tried  tor  the 

outrage  upon  you  ? — In  my  opinion  it  was  they  who  made  up  the  party. 

25,880.  On  account  of  this  quarrel  about  the  mortgage  ?— Yes. 

25*881.  Had  the  Land  League  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
_ AAYH  the  best  of  my  opinion  is  that  they  had  not,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  the  best 

°f  255882mThese  two  cousins  of  yours  or  cousins  j>f  Matt’s  who  were  tried  for  this 
disgraceful  outrage  upon  you  were  convicted,  were  not  they  ?— No,  this  Tarleton,  a 

young  chap,  he  was  convicted.  .  ..  T  v  v 

25  883  What  relation  was  he  to  Matt?— Nothing  at  all,  I  believe. 

25884'.  Was  there  any  relation  of  Matt’s  who  was  convicted ? — No,  but  one  of  them 

was  tried,  but  he  was  acquitted.  .  ,  „ 

25  885.”  Would  you  give  me  again,  please,  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  convicted  ? 

—John  Tarleton.  .  „  ~ 

25,8b6.  Where  does  he  live? — He  lived  m  a  part  ot  Kerry. 

25*887.  Is  he  a  young  man  ? — He  was  a  young  fellow. 

25*888.  First,  tell  me  further.  Did  you  seek  for  compensation  for  the  outrage  ?— 

T 

25.889.  And  was  the  compensation  refused  you  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  family 

quarrel? — Well,  it  was.  „  T 

25.890.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some  other  questions.  How  old  are  you  t — 1  am 


I  suppose,  as  a  young  man  or  boy,  the  days  of 
-Yes,  I  can,  very  well.. 


about  55. 

25.891.  You  can  remember  then, 

1848  and  1849  ? — I  can. 

25.892.  And  the  terrible  time  that  that  was  ?- 
25*893.  Was  your  father  alive  then  ? — He  was. 

25*894.  Was  he  a  tenant  on  the  Colthurst  Estate  ? — Yes. 

25, *895.  I  daresay  you  were  living  at  home  with  him  ? — Yes. 

25*896.  How  many  of  you  were  them  living  at  home  ? — There  was  a  good  many  of 


*25,897.  And  I  suppose  you  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  ? — Well,  we  had  enough  to  do 

to  live  through  it,  I  suppose,  a  good  many  besides  . 

25,898.  You  got  enough  of  what — not  of  food,  I  suppose  . — Enough  of  want  m  that 


y  25,899.  Who  was  the  agent  of  the  Colthurst  Estate  at  that  time  ? 

(The  President.)  1848  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes. 

(The  Witness.)  Mr.  Hussey,  I  believe. 

(The  President.)  That  is  going  a  long  way  back. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  Mr.  Hussey.  If  your  Lordship  will  bear  with  me  a  moment  J 
will  show  exactly  the  relation. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  yes. 

25,900.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Mr.  Hussey  was  the  agent  ? — Yes. 

25*, 901  At  that  time,  when  you  were  all  suffering  from  this  want  and  suffering  under 
this  famine,  were  there  many  evictions  on  that  property  ?  Well,  there  was  a  share  of 

them  there. 

25,902-3.  And  a  good  share  ? — Well,  there  was  a  share. 

25*904.  Who  was  the  man  who  was  turning  the  people  out  on  the  Colthurst  property  ; 

was  not  it  Mr.  Hussey  ?— Yes,  he  was  the  agent.  . 

25  905.  Was  not 'it  Mr.  Hussey  who  was  the  man  who  was  turning  the  people  out  ? 
_ Yes  of  course  ;  but  he  had  officials  under  him  to  act  in  that  way. 

25.906.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  took  the  people  by  the  shoulders  and  put  them  out ; 
but  he  was  the  man  who  was  ordering  ? — Yes,  he  was  the  agent. 

25.907.  He  was  the  man  who  was  ordering  the  people  to  be  turned  out  .  Yes,  1 

suppose  ;  either  himself,  or  the  landlord.  . 

25.908.  Were  there  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  three-fourths  of  the  tenants 
on  that  estate  turned  out ;  evicted.  Of  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate  at  that  time,  were 

as  many  as  half  evicted  ? — There  was  not, 

25.909.  How  many  ?— Oh,  well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell.  There  was  not  one-fifth. 
25^910.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  tenants  there  were  ? — No,  I  could  not. 
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25.911.  Ido  no  mean  exactly ;  but  can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
tenants  on  that  estate  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  to  the  best  of  my  memory.  It  is  going 
very  far.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  20  out  of  200  tenants.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

25.912.  Were  the  people  on  that  estate  of  which  Mr.  Hussey  was  the  agent  dying 
of  starvation? — Well,  some  of  them  were  badly  off,  of  course. 

25.913.  Were  they  dying  of  starvation  ? — Well  some  of  them  did  die. 

25.914.  Starvation? — Well,  I  suppose  it  was  a  good  help  towards  it.  There  was 
sickness  and  everything.  I  suppose  the  starvation  and  the  sickness  came  together. 
The  starvation  was  the  Cause  of  sickness. 

25.915.  Dying  of  starvation ;  and  do  you  know  cases  in  which  they  were  buried 
without  coffins  ? — There  was  some  of  them  buried — a  few. 

25.916.  Without  coffins  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  M.  Davitt. 

25.917.  You  were  asked  about  the  Land  League  card  by  the  party  that  called  ? 
—Yes 

25.918.  You  said  you  had  one? — Yes. 

25.919.  You  were  fired  at  after  that  ? — I  was. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  you  to  note  that  Mr.  Hussey,  being  here  and  cross- 
examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
Mr.  Biggar,  was  not  asked  one  question  as  to  all  these  matters  ? 

( The  President.)  No. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  My  Lord,  that  is  perfectly  true.  The  reason,  if  I  am  called  upon 
by  that  observation  to  give  it  to  your  Lordship  is,  that  at  that  time  we  had  not  the 
information.  I  think  your  Lordship  will  understand  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have 
at  our  command  all  the  information  which  might  be  fairly  put  to  a  witness. 

( The  President.)  Yes.  Then  that  raises  the  question  whether  the  events  of  1848  do 
fairly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  to  Mr.  Hussey’s  credit. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Yes.  I  think  it  is  due  to  your  Lordship  I  should  state  why  I  asked 
your  Lordship’s  permission  to  put  those  questions.  Your  Lordship  will  remember 
Mr.  Hussey  claimed  to  have  been  up  to  1879  or  1880  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  district  amongst  the  tenants. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  the  words  were  fairly  popular.  That  is  not  my  point.  My 
point  was  rather  more  serious.  It  was  that  these  questions,  in  fact,  go  to  Mr.  Hussey’s 
credit,  and  it  is  to  his  credit,  being  fairly  popular.  If  you  put  any  question  as  to  a 
witness’s  credit,  it  ought  to  be  put  to  the  witness  himself,  and  not  to  other  witnesses. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  really  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper  time  now  to  discuss  that 
question.  However,  if  we  are  to  discuss  it  at  length  before  your  Lordship,  I  will  also 
remind  your  Lordship  of  this,  that  when  Mr.  Hussey  was  called  we  were  dealing  with 
the  case  of  Kerry,  and  therefore  the  attention  of  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Reid  and  myself,  was  more  directly  centred  upon  Mr.  Hussey’s  connexion 
with  Kerry,  and  these  questions  related  to  Mr.  Hussey’s  connexion  with  Cork. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  That  makes  it  all  the  stronger  as  to  his  credit.  It  ought  to  go  to 
the  witness  and  not  to  a  stranger. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  1  have  said  again,  and  I  will  repeat,  that  if  we  had  had  the  informa¬ 
tion  when  Mr.  Hussey  was  here  we  would  have  put  it  to  him. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Yes  ;  but  information  or  no  information,  my  point  was  ono  of  a 
general  character. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  understand. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  If  a  witness’s  character  and  credit  is  to  bo  attacked,  1  only  ask  that 
the  question  should  bo  put  to  the  witness  himself. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then  I  will  ask  for  him  to  come  back. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Ask  for  him  to  come  back. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  I  do  now  ask. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  You  have  put  the  question. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  think,  Mr.  Lockwood,  you  have  enough  to  do  without 
recalling  Mr.  Hussey. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  my  friend  says  that,  I  should  be  extremely  glad  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  putting  the  questions  to  Mr.  Hussey. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

25.920.  How  old  were  you  when  living  with  your  father  on  Sir  George  Colthurst’s 
estate  ? — I  was  living  with  my  father.  I  am  on  my  father’s  land  still. 

25.921.  From  1848  to  1849,  you  have  told  Mr.  Lockwood,  you  were  Jiving  on  Sir 
George  Colthurst’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

25.922.  That  is  40  years  ago.  How  old  were  you  then  ? — I  suppose  I  was  about 
15  years. 

25.923.  Do  you  know  how  many  tenants  there  were  upon  that  estate  ? — I  think 
about  200  tenants. 

25.924.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  these  tenants  were  evicted  ? — 
No,  I  could  not.  I  do  not  well  recollect  all  that. 

25.925.  Do  you  know  whether  the  landlord  ordered  them  to  be  evicted,  or  whether 
Mr.  Hussey  did  it  himself? — No,  I  could  not  tell. 

25.926.  You  know  nothing  of  all  these  things  ? — Of  course  I  could  not  tell  that. 

25,227,  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  their  evictions  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  was  not  being 

able  to  pay  their  rent. 

25.928.  Do  you  know  how  much  rent  they  owed? — No,  I  could  not  tell  that. 

25.929.  You  know  nothing  of  these  things  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell  that.  That  is  too 
far.  I  could  not  know  that. 

25.930.  Matthew  Kelleher,  I  think,  was  a  second  cousin  of  yours,  was  he  not  ? — 
Yes.’ 

25.931.  Had  this  man  Tarleton  been  known  by  you  at  all.  You  have  spoken  of  a 
man  named  Tarleton  who  was  convicted.  Had  you  known  him  before  he  came  to  your 
house  ? — Had  I  had  any  talk  with  him  ? 

25.932.  Had  you  known  him  ? — No,  never. 

25.933.  Was  he  a  stranger  to  the  district? — He  was. 

25.934.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  Kerry  to  attack  you;  how  he  came  to  you 
from  Kerry  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

25.935.  Do  you  know  how  that  came  to  take  place  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know 
that. 

25.936.  Had  he  anything  to  do,  that  you  know  of,  with  Matthew  Kelleher  ? — I  know 
where  he  come  from  ;  that  friends  of  Matt.  Kelleher’s  were  there.  I  know  it  was  they 
made  him  ;  sent  him  there. 

25.937.  Was  Matthew  Kelleher  a  Land  Leaguer;  one  of  the  League? — Well,  he 
joined ;  he  was  not  one  of  the  Committee. 

25.938.  He  joined  it  ? — Yes,  of  course  he  had  a  card  like  every  other  person. 

Do.  you  know  of  any  notices  being  posted  about  you  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  How  does  this  arise  out  of  my  cross-examination. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  whole  of  my  friend’s  cross-examination  was  private  action  of 
Matthew  Kelleher.  My  cross-examination  is  public  action. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Surely  this  should  have  been  given  in  chief. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  no,  it  might  have  been  given  in  chief,  but  there  is  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  allowed  now. 

25.939.  (Sir  IT.  James.)  Did  you  know  of  any  notices  being  posted  about  you  or  not  ? 
— I  did  not  know  it,  Sir. 

25.940.  Just  think? — No. 

25.941.  Just  think? — I  heard  some  rumours,  but  I  did  not  see  anything  myself.  I 
cannot  say  whether  there  was.  I  did  not  believe  it.  Although  there  was  a  rumour, 
I  did  not  believe  it. 

25.942.  Believe  what  ? — Believe  that  there  was  any  notices. 

Did  you  know  of  any  general  reports  about  your  being  a  land-grabber  ? 

(Mr.  Lockioood.)  My  Lord,  really  I  object  to  this. 

(The  President.)  You  have  given  it  over  and  over  again.  You  suggest  it  is  a  family 
feud.  Well,  I  think  he  may  be  asked  any  questions  which  tend  to  throw  light  on 
that. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  was  rather  the  form  of  my  learned  friend’s  question.  My  friend 
first  of  all  asks  whether  there  were  any  notices.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say 
“  There  were  rumours  ;  I  did  not  believe  them.”  Then  my  friend  asks  whether  this 
man  knows  there  were  rumours  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  No,  general  report. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Well,  general  report  would  be  equally  objectionable.  I  object  to 
that  form  of  question. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  equally  objectionable  as  regards  general 
report  in  the  neighbourhood  and  rumours. 

25.943.  My  question  was  whether  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  there  were 
general  reports  in  the  neighbourhood  about  your  being  a  land-grabber  ? — Some  of  the 
rowdy  class  gave  me  that  title. 

25.944.  (The  President.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  heard  them  say  so? — Yes,  I 
used  to  hear  some  of  this  class  to  say  so  sometimes. 

25.945.  (Sir  H.  James.)  That  was  after  you  had  gone  into  this  land,  and  before  you 
were  attacked  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  May  I  ask  him,  my  Lord,  whether  he  knew  that  the  landlords  of 
the  district  took  any  part  in  opposing  his  claim  for  compensation  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  You  must  ask  permission. 

(The  President.)  Ask  him  that  single  question. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  they  did. 

25.946.  (Mr.  Harrington.)  They  opposed  you  claim  to  compensation  ? — They  did. 


Michael  Fenton,  sworn  ;  examined  bv  Mr.  Atkinson. 

25.947.  Do  you  live  at  Gortnassna,  near  Michaelstown  ? — Yes. 

25.948.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  to  you  landlord  in  December  1881,  seven  years  ago  ? — 

think  it  is  December. 

25.949.  Up  to  the  time  you  paid  your  rent,  were  you  on  good  terms  with  your 
neighbours? — I  was. 

25.950.  A  short  time  after  you  paid  your  rent,  did  a  number  of  men  come  to  your 
house  at  night  ? — I  am  not  sure  how  much  men,  but  some  persons  came. 

25.951.  Were  you  in  bed  ? — I  was. 

25.952.  Did  you  hear  the  report  of  a  shot  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  a  shot, 
but  I  heard  a  report. 

25.953.  When  you  heard  the  report,  did  you  find  the  windows  of  your  house  broken  ? 
— Yes,  the  windows  were  broken. 

25.954.  Were  stones  thrown  in  ? — Yes. 

25.955.  And  were  you  obliged  to  move  from  where  you  were  sleeping  into  another 
place  to  avoid  the  stones  ? — I  was. 

25.956.  Had  you  done  anything  to  cause  that  to  be  done  to  you,  except  pay  your 
rent? — Well,  I  could  not  say  it  was  for  paying  my  rent.  I  do  not  know  what  I  had 
done. 

25.957.  You  had  done  nothing  to  cause  it  to  be  done.  You  had  paid  your  rent, 
though  ? — I  had  my  rent  paid.  I  always  paid  my  rent. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  except  paying  your  rent  ? 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  He  has  already  said  he  did  not  consider  that  was  the  cause. 

25.958.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  for  having  it  done  ? — I 
could  not  say  the  rent  was  the  cause. 

25.959.  Do  you  know  of  any  cause  for  having  it  done  ? — I  did  not  know  of  any 
cause. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

25,960.  Do  you  believe  the  payment  of  your  rent  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
it? — I  could  not  say  that  it  had. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Harrington. 

25.961.  You  are,  yourself,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the  National  League  ?— Yes. 

25.962.  There  was  no  National  League  at  all  established  in  the  district  at  this  time? 
—No. 

25.963.  Nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ?  Can  you  remember  how  long  afterwards  ? 
— I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  time  the  National  League  began. 

25,9£4-  But  there  was  no  League  there  at  this  time  ? — There  was  a  Land  League,  I 
think. 

25.965.  A  Land  League  ? — I  think  so. 

25.966.  At  what  time  did  it  occur?  How  long  ago  is  it  since  it  occurred  ? — Which, 
sir  ? 

25.967.  Can  you  tell  us  when  this  occurred  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1881  it  occurred. 

25.968.  Was  it  in  December  1881  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  1880  or  1881. 
[Mr.  Harrington.)  I  think  your  Lordship  has  had  the  date.  I  think  it  was  referred  to, 

The  establishment  of  the  League  was  in  1881. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.] 
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sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


25.969.  Is  your  name  Patrick  Molloy  ? — Yes. 

25.970.  "Where  do  you  live  ? — Well,  my  present  residence  is  Holloway  gaol. 

25.971.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  London? — 43,  York  Street,  Dublin. 

25.972.  How  old  are  you  ? — Somewhere  about  25  or  26  years  of  age, 

25.973.  Have  you  been  a  Fenian  ? — Never. 

25.974.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  swear  that. 

25.975.  Do  you  see  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Walker)  ? — Yes. 

25.976.  Did  you  state  to  him  you  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — No. 

25.977.  Do  you  swear  that? — Yes. 

25.978.  Did  you  state  to  him  that  you  joined  the  Fenians  in  1877  or  1878  ? — -No. 

25.979.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  being  a  Fenian  ? — No. 

25.980.  Not  a  word  ? — No. 

25.981.  Was  the  word  Fenian  ever  mentioned? — It  was. 

25.982.  What  was  said  about  Fenian  ? — This  man  came  to  me,  called  at  my  house  ; 
it  would  be  a  fortnight  last  Tuesday ;  saw  my  father. 

25.983.  Just  attend  to  my  question.  What  was  said  about  Fenian,  please  ? — He 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  been  a  Fenian. 

25.984.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him,  no. 

25.985.  That  you  swear? — That  I  swear.  I  afterwards  told  him  that  when  I  had 
come  to  London  I  would  make  a  statement. 

25.986.  Did  you  say  you  knew  James  Carey? — No. 

25.987.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

25.988.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  were  introduced  to  a  society  by  James  Carey  ? — 
Never  knew  the  man  in  my  life. 

25.989.  Now  be  careful  how  you  answer  this  question.  Was  that  paper  written  out 
in  your  presence  {passing  one )  ? — What  does  this  paper  purport  to  be? 

25.990.  Answer  that  question.  Was  that  paper  written  out  in  your  presence? — No. 

25.991.  Was  any  paper  written  out  in  your  presence  ? — No  ;  he  took  some  notes  in 
my  presence. 

25.992.  On  paper  ? — On  paper. 

25.993.  Was  not  this  paper,  page  by  page,  read  over  to  you  after  it  was  written  out  ? 
— Never. 


25.994.  Did  he  afterwards  give  it  to  you,  the  three  sheets,  and  did  you  yourself  read 
it  through  in  his  presence  ? — No. 

25.995.  Did  you  go  to  25,  Fitzwilliam  Square,  Dublin? — I  did. 

25.996.  Do  you  know  what  house  that  is  ? — I  do. 

25.997.  What  house  is  it  ? — It  is  Mr.  Beauchamp’s  house. 

25.998.  Is  that  a  solicitor’s  office  ? — It  is  not  a  solicitor’s  office.  It  is  his  private 
residence. 


25,999.  Did  you  say  that  you  joined  a  society  to  which  you  were  introduced  by 
James  Carey  ? — I  could  not  say  it,  for  I  never  saw  James  Carey  in  my  life. 

26,000.  Did  you  say  that? — No. 

26,001.  Now,  I  caution  you  how  you  answer  the  question.  Did  you  say  the  society 
had  been  engaged  in  conveying  arms  to  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — No. 

25,002.  Was  anything  said  about  arms  ? — Thero  was. 
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26,003.  What  ? — This  man  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  anything  about  them.  I  said, 
no.  He  told  me  that  he  could  tell  me  all  about  me.  Mentioned  a  lot  of  things  in 
connexion  with  arms  and  Fenian  organisations,  and  so  forth,  and  that  he  could  tell  me 
when  I  went  to  America;  why  I  went,  and  that  he  knew  Mr.  Davitt  was  connected 
with  it,  and  Mr.  Biggar  was  connected  with  it ;  Mr.  Kenny,  and  several  others. 

26,004.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  conveyed  arms  to  Michael  Fagan  ? — I  never  said 
anything  at  all  to  him.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  make  a  statement  when  I  had 
come  to  London,  that  I  would  make  a  statement. 

26,005.  Did  you  say  you  were  sworn  in  in  1881  ? — Ho. 

26,006.  Did  you  say  you  knew  Timothy  Kelly  ? — I  did ;  I  went  to  school  with 
him. 

26,007.  Did  you  say  that  Timothy  Kelly  swore  you  in  ? — No. 

26,008.  Did  you  say  you  were  invited  to  join  the  Invincible  organisation  in  1882  ? — 
No. 

26,009.  Did  you  say  you  attended  the  meetings  ? — No. 

26,010.  Now,  I  must  put  it  to  you  again.  Did  you  read  over  the  notes  that  the 
gentleman  had  made  ? — I  did  not. 

26,011.  Not  one  of  them  ? — Not  one  of  them. 

26,012.  Were  they  put  in  your  hand  ? — They  were  not. 

26,013.  Did  you  say  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  Invincibles  you  attended,  Dan  Curley, 
Tim  Kelly,  Joe  Brady,  and  Tom  McCaffrey  were  there? — No. 

26,014.  Did  you  mention  their  names  ? — I  mentioned  no  names  at  all. 

26,015.  Did  you  say  Joe  Mullett  was  there  ? — No ;  I  mentioned  no  names  at  all. 

26*016.  Did  you  say  Patrick  Egan  was  there  ? — No.  This  man  asked  me  about 
Egan. 

26,017.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Egan? — No. 

26,018.  Did  you  say  Sheridan  was  there  ? — No. 

26,019.  You  know  you  said  just  now  you  did  not  mention  any  names.  Did  you 
mention  Kelly  s  name  ? — I  did  not.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  went  to  school  with 
him.  I  told  this  man  I  knew  him.  I  told  him  I  knew  Joseph  Mullett,  and  went  to 
school  with  him. 

26,020.  Mullett’s  name  was  mentioned,  then  ? — Not  in  connexion  with  anything 
beyond  the  fact  that  I  went  to  school  with  him. 

26,021.  Was  anybody  else’s  name  mentioned  ? — No. 

26,022.  Did  you  say  you  had  met  Patrick  Egan  two  or  three  times  ? — No  ;  never 
saw  the  man  in  my  lifetime ;  would  not  know  him  if  he  was  before  me. 

26,023.  Was  a  house  in  Britain  Street  mentioned  ?— No. 

26,024.  Not  at  all? — Not  at  all. 

26,025.  Was  the  number  of  the  house  in  Britain  Street  mentioned? — No. 

26*, 026.  Or  the  man  who  kept  the  house  ? — No. 

26,027.  Now,  sir,  on  your  oath,  did  you  not  say  you  knew  Egan  well? — No  ;  on  my 
oath  I  never  saw  the  man. 

26,028.  Did  not  you  say  to  Mr.  Walker  that  you  knew  Egan  well  ? — I  did  not. 

26*029.  Do  you  know  the  Ship  and  Winds  Hotel  in  Abbey  Street  ? — I  do. 

26,030.  Was  that  mentioned  ? — No. 

26,031.  Never  referred  to  ? — Never  referred  to. 

26,032.  Are  there  two  hotels,  Ship  Hotel  and  Winds  Hotel  ? — There  are. 

26,033.  Do  you  know  them  both  ? — I  do. 

26,034.  Neither  of  them  mentioned  ? — Neither  of  them  mentioned. 

26,035.  Was  Judge  Lawson’s  name  mentioned? — Never. 

26,036.  Not  a  word  said  about  it  ? — Not  a  word  said  about  it. 

26,037.  Now,  was  Michael  Fagan’s  name  mentioned? — No. 

26*038.  Was  anything  said  at  all  about  anything  being  done  to  Judge  Lawson  or 
any  Judge? — No. 

26,039.  Was  the  Winter  Garden  Palace  mentioned? — No. 

26,040.  Not  a  word  about  it  ? — Not  a  word  about  it. 

26,041.  Do  you  know  what  the  Winter  Garden  Palace  is? — I  do,  well. 

26,042.  Where  is  it  ? — On  Stephen’s  Green. 

26,043.  Was  Mrs.  Smythe  mentioned? — No. 

26,044.  Did  you  say  that  Pat  Egan  had  supplied  money  ? — No,  never. 
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26,045.  Did  you  say  that  you  believed  he  had  given  money  to  Joe  Brady  and  Dan 
Curley  ? — Never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

26,046.  Did  you  say  Curley  had  told  you  that  himself  ? — I  did  not. 

26,047.  Was  Curley's  name  mentioned? — It  was  not. 

26,048.  Did  you  say  you  went  to  America  in  1883  ? — I  did. 

26,049.  How  did  you  come  to  mention  that? — This  man  asked  me,  did  I  go  to 
America. 

26,050.  Did  you  say  you  were  ill  in  America  ? — I  was  ill  in  America. 

26,051.  Did  you  say  you  were  ill  ? — I  did. 

26,052.  Did  you  say  that  Prank  Byrne  employed  you  in  a  public-house  in  America  ? 
—I  did. 

26,053.  Did  you  know  Frank  Byrne  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  friend  of  mine  that  was 
working  for  him  sent  for  me.  Prank  Byrne  took  sick,  and  this  young  fellow  sent 

for  me. 

26,054.  Do  you  mean  a  friend  in  America  ? — A  young  fellow  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Dublin,  whom  I  knew  in  Dublin. 

26,055.  Was  the  friend  in  America,  or  where? — He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  also  in 
America. 

26,056.  Did  you  know  Frank  Byrne  before  you  went  to  America  ? — Never  saw  him. 
26,057.  Was  Frank  Byrne’s  name  mentioned  in  the  interview  with  this  gentleman  ? 
— It  was. 

26,058.  What  did  you  say  about  him  ? — Said  I  worked  for  him. 

26,059.  Was  Mr.  Ford’s  name  mentioned  ? — It  was. 

26,060.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Ford  ? — Said  I  never  saw  him. 

26,061.  Did  you  not  say  you  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford? — I  did  not. 

26,062.  Was  Mr.  Beauchamp  called  in  ? — He  was. 

26,063.  What  for? — This  gentleman  called  him  in. 

26,064.  What  for  ? — For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  me  as  to  who  he  was. 

26,065.  Did  Mr.  Beauchamp  satisfy  you  who  he  was  ? — He  did.  He  told  me  he  was 
an  agent  for  the  “  Times.” 

26,066.  How  many  times  did  you  see  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Walker)  ? — Oh,  I  have 
seen  him  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  the  number 
of  times. 

26,067.  Within  what  time  ?  When  did  you  first  see  him  ? — The  first  time  I  saw  him 
would  be  a  fortnight  last  Wednesday.  He  sent  me  a  letter  asking  me  to  call  at  the 
Hibernian  Hotel. 

26,068.  Have  you  got  it  ? — I  have  not  got  it  in  my  possession  at  present. 

26,069.  Where  is  it  ? — I  gave  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Dublin. 

26,070.  Who  did  you  give  it  to? — I  gave  it  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Boland,  in 
Dublin,  and  he  handed  it  over,  I  believe,  to  a  gentleman  who  will  produce  it  here. 
26,071.  Who? — I  do  not  know.  He  handed  it  over  to  another. 

26.072.  You  say  you  handed  it  over  to  a  gentleman  who  will  produce  it  here  ? — To 
Boland  I  handed  it  over. 

26,073.  You  said  Boland  handed  it  over  to  a  gentleman  who  would  produce  it  here. 
To  whom  ? — Dr.  Kenny. 

26,074.  Member  of  Parliament? — Member  of  Parliament. 

26,075.  When  did  you  hand  that  letter  to  Boland? — I  handed  it  to  him  on  tho  day 
that  I  called  at  the  hotel,  on  that  evening. 

26,076.  Do  you  mean  the  same  evening  you  got  it? — On  the  same  evening  that  I 
got  it,  most  decidedly,  and  told  him  that  I  was  after  having  an  interview  with  this 

man. 


26,077.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  find  out  that  Mr.  Kenny  had  got  it  ? — Mr. 
Kenny  did  not  get  it  until  Sunday  this  week,  I  think. 

26,078.  What  is  Boland  ? — He  is  a  paving  overseer  in  the  Corporation  in  Dublin. 
26,079.  What  is  his  Christian  name? — James. 

26,080.  How  long  did  that  interview  last  at  Fitzwilliam  Square  ? — Oh,  it  might  havo 
lasted  an  hour. 

26,081.  Did  it  last  an  hour? — Well,  I  could  not  swear.  I  had  not  a  watch 
about  me. 
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26,082.  Did  it  not  last  a  full  hour? — I  could  not  swear  to  a  few  minutes.  I  had  not 
a  watch  in  my  possession  at  the  time. 

26,083.  Now  I  ask  you,  after  the  notes,  as  you  call  them,  or  the  paper  had  been 
written  out  and  you  had  read  it,  did  not  this  gentleman  tell  you - 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Did  he  say  he  had  read  it? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  putting  it  to  him,  please. 

26,084.  I  say,  after  the  notes  had  been  written  out  and  been  handed  to  you,  I  put  to 
you  that  you  read  it,  and  you  say  you  did  not  ? — I  swear  that. 

26,085.  Very  well ;  this  gentleman  offered  to  burn  it  if  you  wished  it  ? — No. 

26,086.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  swear  that. 

26,087.  Were  the  notes  he  had  written  out  put  in  your  hand  ? — No. 

26,088.  You  never  had  hold  of  them  or  looked  at  them  ? — Never  handled  them. 

26,089.  Did  you  get  any  other  letters  from  this  gentleman  ? — I  did. 

26,090.  How  many  ? — I  got  one,  asking  me  to  call  at  the  Wicklow  Hotel. 

26,091.  Where  is  that? — It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  person. 

26,092.  You  mean  you  gave  that  to  Mr.  Boland  ? — I  did. 

26,093.  And  that,  you  believe,  has  got  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kenny  ? — I  believe 

so. 

26,094.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  They  are  all  here  if  you  wish  to  see  them  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

(Witness.)  I  got  another.  I  got  a  telegram  from  him  last  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  I  refused  to  travel  on  the  mail  boat  with  him,  I  got  another  letter  when 
I  went  home. 

26,095.  Now,  you  went  to  the  station  ? — I  went  to  the  station. 

26,096.  One  minute  ;  you  told  him  you  would  come  to  London  ? — I  did,  and  received 
1 1 Z.  from  him  at  the  station. 

26,097.  Did  you  tell  him  you  could  not  leave  until  you  had  paid  two  small  debts  ? — 
I  did. 

26,098.  Was  that  true  ? — No,  that  was  not  true. 

26.099.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  would  not  give  you  any  money  ? — He  did. 

26.100.  Did  you  see  him  a  second  time  and  tell  him  that  you  did  not  like  to  go  away 
without  paying  those  debts  ? — I  did. 

26.101.  Was  that  true? — Was  which  true? 

'V  26,102.  That  you  did  not  like  to  go  away  without  paying  those  debts  ? — I  did  not 
like  to  go  away  till  I  got  hold  of  the  money.  I  owed  no  money. 

26.103.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  would  not  give  you  any  money,  but  if  you  would 
write  two  letters  to  the  people  you  owed  them  to  you  should  post  them  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  ? — He  did,  and  I  wrote  those  letters  and  posted  them  in  his  presence,  but  I  did 
not  owe  the  money. 

26.104.  I  suppose  you  thought  you  were  getting  a  hold  of  him  by  this  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  know  about  thinking  I  would  get  a  hold  of  him  by  it ;  I  just  wanted  to  show  up  a 
little  of  the  workings. 

26.105.  You  wrote  out  two  letters  and  addressed  two  envelopes  to  people  you  did 
not  owe  money  to  ? — I  wrote  out  two  letters  in  tbe  presence  of  two  friends  of  mine  and 
addressed  them  to  two  people  that  I  did  not  owe  money  to. 

26.106.  And  you  took  those  to  the  station  with  you  ? — I  took  the  two  letters  to  the 
station  with  me. 

26.107.  What  are  the  names  of  the  two  gentlemen,  the  two  friends  of  yours  ? — That 
were  present  when  I  wrote  the  letters  ? 

26.108.  Yes  ? — Mr.  John  Merner  and  Mr.  George  Banham. 

26.109.  You  produced  these  two  letters  to  this  gentleman  as  being  letters  to  the 
people  whom  you  owed  money  to  ? — I  produced  the  letters,  but  I  did  not  let  him  see 
who  they  were  directed  to. 

26.110.  Was  one  directed  to  Mr.  Boland? — No,  one  was  not  directed  to  Mr. 
Boland. 

26.111.  Had  you  seen  Boland  about  writing  these  two  letters  ? — I  had,  and  had  his 
advice  on  it.  1  took  no  steps  in  the  matter  without  advice. 

26.112.  Did  you  take  anybody  else’s  advice  besides  Boland’s? — I  did. 

26.113.  Whose? — Mir.  John  Manton’s. 

26.114.  Anybody  else? — I  did. 
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26.115.  Who  ? — Mr.  John  Merner’s. 

26.116.  That  is  one  of  the  names  you  mentioned  before? — I  took  another  man’s 
advice  too. 

26.117.  Who? — Mr.  George  Banham. 

26.118.  Anybody  else? — Yes,  Mr.  John  Nolan. 

26.119.  Anybody  else  ? — No. 

26.120.  Did  you  take  this  advice  before  vou  went  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Square  meet¬ 
ing  ? — I  did. 

26.121.  Just  tell  me  again  the  names  of  the  people  whose  advice  you  took  before 
you  went  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Square  meeting  ? — Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Merner,  Mr.  Banham, 
Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

26.122.  You  have  said  just  now  you  made  no  statement,  and  that  nothing  was  read 
over  to  you,  or  you  read  over? — Yes. 

26.123.  What  was  it  made  this  gentleman  bring  you  over,  then  ? — He  was  asking 
me  different  questions  about  different  things,  and  if  I  would  make  a  statement.  I  told 
him  I  would  go  to  London  and  make  a  statement  for  him. 

26.124.  Just  think.  You  have  sworn  a  few  minutes  ago  to  my  Lords  that  you 
made  no  statement,  that  you  read  over  no  note,  and  that  no  paper  was  read  over  to 
you? — I  swear  that  again. 

26.125.  This  gentleman  arranged  to  go  with  you,  and  you  to  meet  him  and  so  to 
London  ? — Yes. 

26.126.  AY  hat  were  you  to  go  to  London  for  ? — For  the  purpose  of  making  a  state¬ 
ment  before  Mr.  Soames  and  Mr.  AY alters. 

26.127.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes. 

26.128.  Mr.  Walters;  who  was  Mr.  AY alters? — The  proprietor  of  the  Times,  I 
presume. 

26.129.  And  you  allege  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  AYalker,  told  you  to  come  to  London, 
or  arranged  for  you  to  go  to  London  on  your  saying  you  would  make  a  statement? — 
To  go  to  London  with  him.  He  wanted  me  to  go  on  the  Tuesday  previous.. 

26.130.  Without  having  got  any  statement  from  you  at  all  ? — Without  having 
received  any  statement  from  me. 

26.131.  And  without  knowing  what  you  were  going  to  say  ? — Without  knowing  what 
I  was  going  to  say. 

26.132.  You  told  him  no  fact — what  you  were  going  to  prove  ? — No,  I  told  him  no 
facts  of  what  I  was  going  to  prove. 

Mr.  Reid  says  you  want  to  add  something. 

26.133.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  began,  “  I  told  him  ”  ? — I  told  him  I  would  make  a 
statement  when  I  had  come  to  London. 

26.134.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Had  he  served  you  with  a  subpoena? — He  served 
me  with  a  subpoena  last  Friday  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  Buildings  in 
Dawson  Street. 

26.135.  You  having  made  no  statement  as  to  what  you  could  prove,  he  served  you 
with  a  subpoena  ? — On  the  Tuesday  previous  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  London  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  statement.  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  to  London  unless 
I  got  a  subpoena ;  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  and  he  arranged  then  to  go  to 
London  and  have  the  subpoena  issued,  and  serve  it  on  me  on  Friday.  The  subpoena  was 
served  on  me  on  Friday,  and  commanded  me  to  be  in  London  on  Friday. 

21.136.  AYas  it  dangerous  for  you  to  go  to  London  ? — No ;  not  at  all. 

26.137.  Did  you  say  you  were  afraid  of  being  shot  if  you  gave  the  evidence? — I  did. 

26.138.  AVhat  evidence  ? — The  evidence  that  this  man  was  supposed  to  believe  I  would 

give: 

26.139.  The  evidence  this  man  was  supposed  to  believe  you  would  givo? — Yes. 

26.140.  AYhat  was  he  supposed  to  believe  you  would  give  ? — He  seemed  to  think  1 
could  tell  him  a  lot.  He  told  me  I  could  tell  him  a  lot  about  Davitt. 

26.141.  Tell  me  something  he  was  supposod  to  beliove  you  would  give  which  would 
endanger  your  being  shot? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

26.142.  Do  you  swear  that? — 1  do. 

26.143.  Tell  me  something.  Try  and  recollect  one  thing  which  he  was  supposed  to 
believe  that  you  could  give  which  would  endanger  your  being  shot  ? — I  cannot. 
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20.144.  Now,  I  ask  you,  sir,  was  Davitt’s  name  ever  mentioned  until  after  that  note 
had  been  taken  ? — It  was,  and  Mr.  Biggar’s  name  and  Mr.  Kenney’s  name  and  another 
that  I  cannot  remember. 

26.145.  Did  not  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Walker)  after  that  statement  was  made  ? — I 
made  no  statement,  sir. 

26.146.  After  the  notes  were  taken,  ask  you,  do  you  know  Davitt  or  Mr.  Davitt  ? — 

He  did.  ,  ,  ,  . 

26.147.  Did  not  you  say,  “  Yes,  but  he  never  was  mixed  up  with  the  business  so  far 

as  I  knew  ”  ? — I  never  said  any  such  thing.  I  said  I  had  seen  him. 

26.148.  What  answer  did  you  give  besides  “  I  had  seen  him,”  anything  ? — None. 

26.149.  I  ask  you,  did  this  gentleman  mention  a  single  other  name  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  to  you  ? — You  ask  me  what,  sir  ? 

26.150.  Did  this  gentleman  mention  the  name  of  a  single  Member  of  Parliament  to 
y 0n  ? — He  mentioned  Mr.  Kenney,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  Cork.  I  knew 
there  was  a  fourth  but  I  could  not  think,  you  know,  just  at  the  time. 

26.151.  Did  he  not  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  met  a  Member  of  Parliament  at 
any  of  the  meetings  ? — He  asked  me  if  I  knew  them  ;  I  told  him  I  did  not. 

26.152.  Did  not  he  ask  whether  you  had  ever  met  a  Member  of  Parliament  at  any 
meetings  of  the  Invincibles  ? — I  told  him  nothing  about  any  meetings  of  Invincibles. 

26.153.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  had  ever  met  any  of  the  Members  of  Parliament 
at  any  of  the  meetings  ? — He  did  not ;  he  only  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  of  these  men, 
and  I  said  no. 

26.154.  Did  not  you  say  you  had  not  met  the  Members  of  Parliament  there  ?  1  did 

not. 

26.155.  That  would  be  true  if  you  had,  would  it  ?— What  would  be  true  ? 

26.156.  That  you  had  not  met  a  Member  of  Parliament  at  one  of  the  meetings  ? — It 
would  be  true  if  I  said  I  never  met  any  Member  of  Parliament  at  any  time. 

26.157.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Kenney? — No,  sir. 

26.158.  Or  Dr.  Kenney  ?— I  have  seen  Dr.  Kenney. 

26.159.  Do  you  know  him? — Not  personally. 

26.160.  Have  you  spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him,  yes. 

26.161.  How  long  ago  ? — Last  Monday. 

26.162.  Never  before  that  ? — Never  before  that 

26.163.  What  did  you  speak  to  him  about  last  Monday  ? — About  this  business. 

26.164.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  handed  him  the  letters. 

26.165.  Nothing  more? — Nothing  more;  just  told  him  the  circumstances  of  the 
case — the  letters  that  passed. 

26.166.  You  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  Boland  gave  him  the  letters?  So  he 
did,  in  my  presence.. 

26.167.  Had  you  had  the  letters  back? — No,  sir,  I  never  handled  the  letters  from  the 
time  I  received  them  till  I  handed  them  over  to  him. 

26.168.  When  you  say  I  handed  him  the  letters,  you  mean  Boland  handed  them  in 
your  presence.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

26.169.  Had  you  never  seen  Dr.  Kenney  before  ?  —  I  have  seen  him  in  the 

street. 

26.170.  Had  you  spoken  to  him  before  ? — No. 

26.171.  Will  you  swear  that  positively  ? — I  swear  that  positively. 

26.172.  Were  you  the  secretary  to  Michael  Fagan  ? — No. 

26.173.  Did  you  know  Michael  Fagan  ? — I  met  him. 

26.174.  Did  you  know  him  ? — Yes,  I  knew  him. 

26.175.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  him  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

26.176.  Any  business  or  any  connexion  with  him  of  any  kind  ? — None. 

26.177.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  him  at  all  ? — None. 

26.178.  That  you  swear  ? — That  I  swear. 

26.179.  Neither  in  business,  nor  as  a  friand,  or  anything  ? — Oh !  I  just  met  him 

casually  as  a  friend.  . 

How  did  you  know  him? — How  did  I  know  him?  I  was  introduced  to 

By  whom  ? — By  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Murphy. 

When  ? — Oh,  s  mewhere  about  1880. 


26,180. 

him. 

26,181. 

26,182. 
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26.183.  Did  you  know  Fagan  until  the  years  1880  and  1881  ? — I  met  him  occasionally. 

26.184.  Where  did  Fagan  live? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

26.185.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Y"es,  I  do. 

26.186.  Where  did  you  live  in  the  years  1880  and  1881  ? — Peter  Street. 

26.187.  Did  Fagan  live  within  a  short  distance  of  you? — I  do  not  know  wl  ere  he 
lived. 

26,189.  You  swear  that? — I  swear  that. 

26.189.  You  have  no  idea  what  Fagan’s  address  was? — Somewhere  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  I  could  not  tell  you  where. 

26.190.  Is  Peter  Street  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  ? — Peter  Street  is  the  extreme 
south. 

26.191.  Then  you  swear  that  Fagan  lived  at  the  north,  and  you  lived  in  the  extreme 
south  ?  I  do  not  swear  where  he  lived  ;  I  say  I  think  he  lived  somewhere  on  the  north 
side. 

26.192.  Did  he  not  live  near  you  ? — Not  to  mv  knowledge. 

26.193.  Come,  sir,  you  said  just  now  that  he  lived  on  the  north  side ;  will  you  swear 
Fagan  did  not  live  within  a  short  distance  of  you  ? — Yes,  I  will  swear  that. 

26.194.  Where  did  he  live  ? — I  do  not  know. 

26.195.  How  often  did  you  see  him  ? — Oh,  I  might  see  him  once  a  month — once  in 
three  months. 

26.196.  Did  you  see  im  once  a  month  ? — Sometimes  I  might,  if  I  met  him  acci¬ 
dentally. 

26.197.  Did  you  see  him  more  often  than  once  a  month  ? — Oh,  if  I  happened  to  meet 
him  in  the  street,  I  might  do. 

26.198.  Do  you  know  what  Fagan  was  ? — I  do. 

26,198a.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  blacksmith. 

26.199.  Stand  up,  please.  Was  Fagan  an  Invincible  ? — I  do  not  know. 

26.200.  Will  you  swear  you  do  not  know  that  ? — I  will  swear  I  do  not  know  that. 

26.201.  Was  Fagan  hanged? — Yes. 

26.202.  What  was  he  hanged  for  ? — The  Phoenix  Park  murder. 

28.203.  Where  used  yo..  to  see  Fagan  ? — Oh,  I  might  meet  him  in  the  street. 

26.204.  You  say  you  might  meet  him  in  the  street  ? — I  might  meet  him  in  the 
theatre. 

26.205.  Anywhere  else  ? — No. 

26.206.  Will  you  swear  you  never  met  him  anywhere  else ;  I  caution  you  how  vou 

answer  the  question  ? — I  swear  that.  J 

26.207.  You  never  met  him  anywhere  else  ? — No. 

r  26,208.  Except  in  the  street,  or  in  the  theatre— think  before  you  answer  ? _ I  might 

have  met  him  in  a  public-house.  fo 

26.209.  What  public-house  ? — Oh,  I  could  not  say. 

26.210.  What  public-house,  now  think,  might  you  have  met  him  in  ? — I  could  not 
really  swear  what  public-house. 

26.211.  Have  you  met  him  at  more  than  one  public-house  ? — Oh,  I  have. 

26212.  Come  now,  what  public-house  have  you  met  him  in  ? — I  really  could  not 
swear.  J 

26.213.  Half  a  dozen  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

26.214.  Two  or  three  ? — I  might  have  met  him  in  two  or  three,  or  four  possibly. 

26.215.  Just  tell  me,  you  think  you  have  met  him  in  four  public-houses — tell  me  one 
of  them  .  I  could  not  really  tell  you  one  of  them,  I  cannot  remember  them  ;  many  a 
man  I  meet  casually,  but  I  could  not  remember  how  often  I  have  met  him. 

26.216.  You  told  me  you  knew  Fagan  in  1880,  and  saw  him  possibly  more  than 
once  a  month,  and  met  him  in  public-houses,  and  you  cannot  tell  me  where  ? — No. 

26.217.  Did  you  know  him  through  the  years  1880  and  1881  ?— I  was  never  very 

intimately  acquainted  with  him  ;  I  met  him  casually.  I  knew  him  through  thoso 
years,  certainly.  b 

26.218.  Did  you  meet  him  at  Mullett’s  ? — No. 

26.219.  That  you  swear? — That  I  swear. 

26.220.  Where  was  Mullett’s  ? — Which  Mullett’s  ? 

26.221.  Joe  Mullett’s  ?— Joe  Mullett’s  ? 

26.222.  Yes  ?  Joe  Mullett  lived  at  6,  Temple  Cottages,  Upper  Dominick  Stroet. 
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26.223.  Where  did  James  Mullett  live  ? — He  kept  a  public-house  in  Dorset  Street. 

26.224.  Did  you  know  him  ? — I  did. 

26.225.  Have  you  been  there  ? — I  have  been  there  on  business. 

26.226.  Did  you  meet  Fagan  there? — No,  sir. 

26.227.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  will  swear  that. 

26.228.  Come  now,  you  said  you  could  not  tell  which  public-house? — Yes. 

26.229.  You  know  that  Fagan  was  hanged  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  fact. 

26.230.  What  became  of  James  Mullett?— I  believe  he  got  10  years’  penal  servitude. 

26.231.  For  what  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

26.232.  Do  you  swear  that? — I  do. 

26.233.  You  do  not  know  what  James  Mullett  got  penal  servitude  for? — I  do  not. 

26.234.  Anything  to  do  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — He  was  arrested  at  that 
time,  but  what  he  got  the  10  years  for  I  do  not  know. 

26.235.  Do  not  you  know  perfectly  well  that  James  Mullett  was  imprisoned  for  the 
share  he  had  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders? — I  know  that  he  got  10  years,  but  what  he 
got  it  for  I  do  not  know. 

26.236.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  charge  for  which  he  got  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  except  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — No. 

26.237.  I  have  reminded  you  of  this ;  just  think ;  I  have  reminded  you  of  your 
knowing  Fagan? — Yes. 

26.238.  Of  your  knowing  James  Mullett? — Yes. 

26.239.  Of  your  going  to  his  public-house? — I  went  there  on  business  ;  I  went  there 
with  letters  for  my  employer. 

26.240.  Who  was  your  employer? — William  J.  Steward,  No.  5,  St.  Andrew  s  street, 
Dublin,  solicitor. 

26.241.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  Do  you  not  know  that  James  Mullett  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiracy  to  murder? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  fact. 

26.242.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  just  now  that  you  did  not  know  what  he  was 
imprisoned  for ;  but  you  are  aware  he  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy  for  murder  ?  I 
was  not  aware  what  he  pleaded  guilty  to.  I  was  aware  he  pleaded  guilty. 

26.243.  You  said  just  now  you  were  aware  he  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy  to 
murder  ? — I  did  not.  I  said  I  was  aware  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  to  what  charge  he 
pleaded  guilty  I  was  not  aware. 

26.244.  No  idea? — No. 

26.245.  Do  you  represent  to  the  Court  that  you  have  no  idea  that  James  Mullett 
pleaded  guilty  to  anything  in  connexion  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder,  that  you 
swear  ? — Repeat  that  question. 

26.246.  Do  you  represent  to  the  Court  that  you  had  no  idea  James  Mullett  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiracy  to  murder? — I  had  an  idea  that  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  to  what 
charge  I  was  not  aware. 

26.247.  You  had  no  idea  he  was  charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder? — No. 

26.248.  And  no  idea  whether  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  something  to  do  with  it,  because  he  was  arrested  at  the  time. 

26.249.  That  he  had  10  years  for  having  something  to  do  with  it? — Yes,  from  having 
connexion  with  it. 

26.250.  I  have  reminded  you  that  you  knew  Fagan,  James  Mullett,  and  James 
Mullett’ s  public-house  ? — Yes. 

26.251.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  met  Fagan  in  Mullett’s  public-house? — Yes. 

26.252.  If  you  are  not  able  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  public-house  where  you  did 
meet  Fagan,  how  do  you  say  it  was  in  James  Mullett’s? — I  was  never  in  James 
Mullett’s  only  on  business. 

26.253.  Why  did  you  go  there  ? — Several  times  I  went  there  with  letters.  My 
employer  transacted  his  private  business  for  him,  and  I  carried  the  letters  backwards 
and  forwards. 

26.254.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  be  arrested  yourself? — No,  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  fact. 

26.255.  Will  you  swear  that? — Yes,  I  swear  that. 

26.556.  Never  ? — Never. 

26.557.  Was  Mr.  Steward  your  employer? — He  was. 

26,258.  I  caution  you  how  you  answer  this  question — did  you  go  to  Mr.  Steward’s 
office  and  break  open  your  desk  ? — Did  I  what  ? 
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26.259.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Steward’s  office  and  break  open  your  desk  ? — I  had  no 
occasion  to  break  it  open ;  I  always  had  the  key  of  it. 

26.260.  Did  you  go  and  open  it  ? — When  ? 

26.261.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Steward’s  office  and  open  your  desk? — I  opened  it  every 
morning  when  I  went  in. 

26.262.  When  did  you  leave  Mr.  Steward’s  office? — Somewhere  in  1883. 

26.263.  What  time  in  1883? — Somewhere  about  January,  1883. 

26.264.  Was  it  January  or  February  ? — Well,  now,  I  could  not  swear  which,  some¬ 
where  the  latter  end  of  January  or  February,  either, 

26.265.  Did  you  know  Robert  Farrell  ? — I  did  not. 

26.266.  Have  you  seen  him  ? — Never. 

26.267.  Have  you  heard  of  his  name? — I  have  heard  of  his  name. 

26.268.  When  did  you  hear  of  his  name  ? — When  he  turned  informer. 

26.269.  When  did  he  turn  informer  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  the  day. 
26,2/0.  Try  and  think,  please.  I  did  not  say  the  day,  when? — I  cannot  tell  you 

when  he  turned  informer. 

26,271.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

26,2/2.  Do  not  you  know  the  year  ? — It  would  be  in  1882,  of  course. 

26,273.  T\  ill  you  swear  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  1883  ? — I  cannot  swear  it. 
26,2/4.  Was  it  not  January  1883  ? — That  he  turned  informer? 

26,275.  Yes? — I  do  not  know. 

26,2/6.  When  did  you  hear  of  it? — I  heard  of  it  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of 
1883. 

26.277.  Did  jou  not  hear  of  it  in  January,  1883  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  January  or  no,  I  cannot  really  say. 

26.278.  You  left  Mr.  Steward’s  employment  ? — Yes. 

26.279.  Did  you  give  him  any  notice  ? — I  gave  him  notice  that  I  was  leaving. 

26.280.  Did  you  give  him  any  notice  that  you  were  going  to  leave? — How  do  you 

26.281.  Did  you  not  leave  him  without  notice  ? — I  did.  I  did  not  give  him  any 

26.282.  What  made  you  go  ? — Because  I  had  a  dispute  with  my  parents  at  home. 

26.283.  Having  a  dispute  with  your  parents  at  home  would  not  be  a  reason  for 
leaving  Mr.  Steward’s  employ  ? — It  was. 

26.284.  Without  notice  ? — Without  notice. 

26.285.  Why  should  having  a  dispute  with  your  parents  at  home  be  a  reason  for 
leaving  Mr.  Steward  s  employ  without  notice  ? — I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the 
country. 

26.286.  Where  did  you  go  ? — I  went  to  America. 

26.287.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  from  ? — I  had  the  money  saved. 

26.288.  When  did  you  go  ? — In  the  early  part  of  1883. 

26.289.  In  February  1883  ? — Either  February  or  March. 

26.290.  You  told  me  you  gave  Mr.  Steward  no  notice  ? — Yes. 

26.291.  When  you  determined  to  go,  did  you  go  to  his  office  and  open  your  desk  and 
take  all  your  papers  away  ? — Not  that  I  remember. 

26.292.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  You  cannot  forget  that,  you  know.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  “  Not  that  you  remember.”  Will  you  swear  that?  Will  you  swear  that 
you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  did  or  did  not. 

26.293.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  break  the  desk  open  ? — I  will 

26.294.  If  you  can  swear  that  you  did  not  break  the  desk  open,  you  can  remember,, 
did  you  go  and  open  the  desk  and  take  all  the  papers  away  ? — I  cannot. 

26.295.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  do  not. 

26.296.  Had  you  a  revolver? — No. 

26.297.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  swear  that, 

26.298.  Speak  out  please  ? — I  swear  that. 

Never  had  one  ? — Never  had  one. 

In  all  your  life  ? — In  all  my  lifetime. 

Had  you  a  revolver  before  you  left  Mr.  Steward’s  employ  without  notice  ? 


26,299. 

26,300 

26,301. 

—No. 

26,302 


You  swear  that  ? — I  swear  that. 

26,303.  Never  in  your  possession  ? — Never  in  my  possession. 

o  55C96. — Ev.  28.  jj 
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26.304.  Did  you  hear  just  before  you  left  Steward’s  employ  that  you  were  going  to 
be  arrested  ? — 1  did  not. 

26.305.  You  say  you  knew  Farrell  had  turned  informer  ;  who  told  you  ? — I  saw  it 

in  the  paper.  _  .  . 

26.306.  How  many  days  before  you  saw  it  in  the  paper  was  it  that  you  determined 

to  leave  Mr.  Steward’s  employ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

26.307.  Is  Mr.  Steward  in  Dublin  now  ? — He  is  dead. 

26.308.  When  did  he  die  ? — He  died  somewhere  in  the  latter  end  of  1882.  His  son 
is  there  now.  My  employer  is  dead. 

26.309.  Did  you  know  McCaffrey  ?— I  saw  him. 

26.310.  Who  was  McCaffrey  ?— He  was  a  mineral  water  van  driver  living  very  nearly 
opposite  where  I  lived. 

26.311.  Did  you  know  him? — I  was  introduced  to  him  by  his  nephew. 

26.312.  Well,  you  knew  him  ? — I  did. 

26;313.  When? — I  knew  him  for  years;  we  were  neighbours  for  years. 

26.314.  You  said  just  now  you  were  introduced  to  him  by  his  nephew? — So 

I  was.  ‘ 

26.315.  Did  you  know  him  in  the  year  1881  ? — I  knew  him  before  that. 

26.316.  Intimately? — Well,  I  never  knew  him  intimately,  nothing  beyond  nodding 

and  that.  .  .  .  . 

26.317.  Was  McCaffrey  an  Invincible  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  no  ;  he  was 

convicted  for  it.  .... 

26.318.  He  was  convic  ed  for  it  ? — Or  pleaded  guilty,  something  m  that  way. 

26.319.  Pleaded  guilty  o  what  charge  ? — That  is  more  than  I  could  tell  you. 

26.320.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do.  I  know  it  was  in  connexion — he  pleaded  guilty 
somewhere  about  the  same  time,  but  to  the  charge  he  pleaded  ’guilty  I  could  not 

^ST^l.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  or  not  ? — It  must  have  had  some  connex  on  with  it,  of  course. 

26.322.  You  said  just  now,  when  I  asked  you  whether  he  was  an  Invincible,  you  said 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  it  ?— I  did  not  say  he  pleaded  guilty  to  it. 

26.323.  Was  McCaffrey  an  Invincible  or  not  ? — How  do  I  know  whether  he  was  or 

n°26,324.  Answer  my  question.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? — I  do  not. 
26*325.  How  long  were  you  away  ? — Oh,  I  was  away  between  18  months  and  two 

^  26,326.  When  did  you  take  your  passage  ? — I  took  my  passage  from  Liverpool. 
26*327.  In  your  own  name  ?— Well,  I  did  not  pay  any  passage. 

26’, 328.  How  did  you  go,  then  ? — I  worked  my  passage  over. 

26.329.  In  your  own  name  ? — In  my  own  name. 

26.330.  What  ship  ?— The  steamship  “  Pennsylvania.” 

26.331.  When  did  you  sail  ?— Sailed  from  Liverpool. 

26.332.  When,  I  said  ? — I  think  it  was  February. 

26*333.  1883?— Yes,  1883. 

26.334.  Well,  you  would  remember  the  date  you  sailed.  Had  you  been  to  sea 
before  ? — Nothing  beyond  crossing  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool. 

26.335.  You  worked  your  passage  out  as  what? — As  a  steward. 

26*336.  Then  you  paid  nothing  ?— Yes,  I  did  pay  something. 

26  337  What  did  you  pay  ? — I  think  it  was  30s.  I  paid  the  steward  for  to  let  me 
work  my  passage.  I  had  not  very  much  money,  I  had  only  81.  or  91.  I  did  not  want 
to  go  and  pay  M.  or  51.  out  of  that. 

26,338.  You  told  me  a  little  time  ago  when  I  asked  you  about  your  passage  that  you 

had  saved  money  for  it  ? — So  I  had.  ^  , 

26  339.  The  “  Pennsylvania  ”  was  the  name  of  the  ship  ?  The  steamship  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.”  •  „  T  n  n 

26  340.  Did  you  serve  in  your  own  name  ? — I  served  under  my  own  name. 

26  341  What  name  did  you  give? — I  gave  my  own  name  to  the  steward  ;  signed  no 
articles  ;  'it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  who  is  working  his  passage  to  sign  articles  on 
board  a  ship,  unless  you  are  getting  paid  for  it. 

26.342.  What  name  did  you  give  ? — To  whom  ? 

26.343.  To  the  steward  ?— My  own. 
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26.344.  What  name  ? — Patrick  Molloy. 

26.345.  What  was  the  steward’s  name  ? — Brennan, 

26.346.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — Michael. 

26.347.  Michael  Brennan  ? — Yes, 

26.348.  Steward  of  the  steamship  “  Pennsylvania  ”  ? — Steerage  steward  of  the 
steamship  “  Pennsylvania.” 

26.349.  Do  you  know  who  the  owners  are  ? — I  think  it  is  Spencer ;  I  forget  now  ;  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  find  out. 

26.350.  Just  tell  me,  if  you  know? — I  think  it  is  Spencer  Brothers,  I  could  not  say 
for  certain. 

26.351.  Where  did  you  go  in  America  ? — I  went  to  Philadelphia. 

26.352.  What  did  you  do  while  you  were  there? — Well,  I  did  several  things ;  I  was 
mostly  a  bar  keeper. 

26.353.  Did  you  do  some  peddling  ? — I  did  not  peddle ;  I  travelled  for  a  jewellery 
firm  in  Philadelphia. 

26.354.  I  suppose  you  would  travel  to  sell  things  ? — To  sell  things,  most  decidedly. 

26.355.  Well,  do  you  call  that  peddling  ? — No,  it  was  a  wholesale  jewellery  firm  I 
was  doing  for. 

26.356.  Did  you  do  any  canvassing  ? — In  America? 

26.357.  Yes?— No. 

26.358.  Did  you  do  any  other  work  besides  this  selling  jewellery  ? — That  and  bar 
keeping,  and  cashier  in  an  hotel. 

26.359.  Was  not  Parrell’s  public  examination  on  the  20th  of  January  1880  at  the 
police  court  ? — On  what  date  ? 

26.360.  The  20th  of  January  1880  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  could  not  say  about  the 
date. 

26.361.  Did  you  know  of  Farrell  being  examined  before  Mr.  Keys  at  the  Dublin 
Police  Court  ? — I  read  of  it. 

26.362.  What  did  you  read  it  in  ? — In  the  “  Freeman-Telegraph.” 

26.363.  Which  “  Freeman  ”  do  you  mean  ? — The  daily  “  Freeman.” 

26.364.  Did  you  read  your  name  ? — My  name  ? 

26.365.  Listen.  Did  you  read  your  name  in  the  report  of  Farrell’s  evidence  ? — I 
could  not  read  my  name. 

26.366.  Did  you  see  your  name  ? — 1  read - 

26.367.  You  read  what? — I  read  a  man  by  the  name  of  Molloy  there. 

26.368.  Do  you  remember  what  you  read  about  Molloy  there  ? — Well,  I  just 
remember,  just  at  present  I  remember,  there  was  a  name  mentioned. 

26.369.  Had  you  ever  seen  any  other  Molloy  with  Fagan  ? — I  do  not  know  who  I 
had  seen,  I  had  seen  quite  a  number. 

26.370.  Had  you  ever  seen  any  other  man  named  Molloy  with  Fagan? — Oh,  I  do 
not  know. 

26.371.  Come,  now,  had  you  ever  seen,  to  your  knowledge,  any  other  Molloy  in 
Fagan  s  company  ? — I  do  not  know  who  I  had  seen  in  his  company;  I  could  not  swear 
as  to  whom  1  had  seen. 

26.372.  That  is  not  my  question.  To  your  knowledge,  had  you  ever  seen  any  other 
man  named  Molloy  in  Fagan’s  company  ? — There  might  bo  another  man  named  Molloy 
in  his  company. 

26.373.  That  is  not  my  question.  Had  you  ever  seen  any  other  man,  to  your 
knowledge,  of  the  name  of  Molloy  in  Fagan’s  company  ? — I  cannot  say. 

26.374.  AVill  you  swear  you  had  ? — No. 

26.375.  Do  you  remember  what  was  said  in  connexion  with  this  man  Molloy  in  the 
paper  ? — I  do  not. 

26.376.  No  recollection  ? — Well,  not  just  at  present. 

26.377.  Never  mind  just  at  present,  just  try  and  think,  what  was  it  you  had  seen 
about  Molloy  in  Farreli’s  evidence  ? — I  forget  now. 

26.378.  Do  you  swear  you  forget;  turn  round,  please.  Do  you  swoar  you  forget? — 
I  cannot  swear  ;  I  cannot  think  ;  I  remember  I  have  seen  something  in  the  London 
papers. 

26.379.  Try  and  think  what  it  was  you  saw  about  Molloy  in  Farrell’s  evidence  in 
the  “  Freeman  ”  paper  ? — I  cannot  think  of  it  just  at  present. 
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26.380.  Try  and  think ;  will  you  swear  you  cannot  remember  any  part  of  it  ( 
Come,  now,  answer,  will  you  swear  you  cannot  remember  any  part  of  it  .  I  canno 

remember  any  part  of  it  just  at  present.  , 

26.381.  Nothing  at  all.  Your  mind  is  quite  a  blank  about  it  ?  Well,  I  remember 

that  there  was  such  a  name  mentioned. 

26.382.  Do  you  remember  nothing  more  ? — No,  sir.  „  ,  at  t  n 

26.383.  Did  you  see  it  in  any  other  paper  besides  the  “  Freeman  ?— No,  1  do  not 

think  so.  ,  .  , 

26.384.  Do  you  remember  the  examination  that  took  place  before,  1  tnmK,  Mr. 

Keys,  the  police  magistrate  ? — No.  . 

26.385.  Come,  now,  were  the  persons  then  charged  James  Carey,  James  Mullett ; 

was  he  one  of  the  persons  charged  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

26.386.  James  Carey,  was  he  one  of  the  persons  charged  ?— I  do  not  know  1  am 

sure ;  I  believe  he  was. 

26.387.  Will  you  swear  that?— Do  I  swear  what  ? 

26.388.  You  told  me  a  minute  ago  that  you  knew  from  the  report  that  James 
Mullett  was  one  of  the  persons  charged  ? — Yes. 

26.389.  Was  James  Carey  another? — Certainly  he  was. 

26.390.  Was  Joe  Brady  another  ? — I  believe  so.  r> 

26.391.  Henry  Rolls  ?— I  believe  so.  You  are  reading  now  from  the  report  ;m  the 

^26^392.  I  am  reading  from  the  report  of  the  deposition  of  the  man  who  made  the 
statement  on  the  20th  of  January  ;  I  tell  you  that  ?  I  see,  very  well. 


26.393.  Henry  Rolls? — Yes. 

26.394.  Thomas  Martin  ? — Yes. 

26.395.  Timothy  Kelly  ? — Yes. 

26.396.  Had  you  known  him  ? — I  went  to  school  with  him,  I  told  you  before. 

26.397.  Joseph  Hanlon  ? — Yes. 

26.398.  Laurence  Hanlon  ? — Yes. 

26.399.  Peter  Doyle  ? — Yes. 

26.400.  Edward  McCaffrey  ? — Yes. 

26.401.  That  was  the  man  you  had  known  ? — Yes. 

26.402.  Robert  Farrell  ? — Yes. 

26.403.  That  was  the  informer  ? — I  believe  so. 

26.404.  William  Mahoney  ? — Yes. 

26.405.  John  Dwyer  ? — Yes. 

26.406.  Daniel  Delaney  ? — Yes. 

26.407.  Joseph  Mullett  ? — Yes. 

26.408.  Patrick  Curley  ? — Yes. 

26.409.  Daniel  Curley  ? — Yes. 

26.410.  Patrick  Whelan  ? — Yes. 

26.411.  George  Smith? — Yes. 

26.412.  Edward  O’Brien  ? — Yes. 

26.413.  And  Michael  Fagan? — Yes. 

26.414.  You  remember  now  those  were  the  names? — I  remember  now  those  were  the 
names.  There  were  something  like  20,  I  believe,  arrested. 

26.415.  Did  you  know  Joseph  Mullett  as  well  as  James  Mullett? — I  went  to  school 


with  him  ;  I  told  you  before. 

26,416.  Did  you  know  him  afterwards  as  well  ? — Certainly  I  did.  I  kept  the  friend¬ 


ship  all  along. 

26.417.  Where  was  Joe  Mullett ;  where  did  he  live  ? — I  told  you  before.  I  have 
answered  that  question  before. 

26.418.  Did  you  know  Brady? — No. 

26.419.  Rolls?— No. 

26.420.  Martin  ? — No. 

26.421.  Timothy  Kelly;  did  you  keep  up  friendship  with  him? — Yes;  I  went  to 
school  with  him. 

26.422.  Joseph  Hanlon;  did  you  know  him?— No. 

26.423.  Laurence  Hanlon  ? — No. 


26,424.  Peter  Doyle? — No. 
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26.425.  Edward  McCaffrey  you  did  know  ? — I  did  know  him. 

26.426.  Robert  Farrell,  did  you  know  him? — No. 

26.427.  William  Maloney  ? — No. 

26.428.  John  Dwyer? — No. 

26.429.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do  swear  that. 

26.430.  Daniel  Delaney  ? — No. 

26.431.  Peter  Curley  ? — No. 

26.432.  Daniel  Curley  ? — No. 

26.433.  You  did  not  know  him  ? — No. 

26.434.  Never  saw  him  ? — I  may  have  seen  him ;  I  did  not  know  him. 

26.435.  Did  you  know  him  by  name  ? — I  knew  him  by  name,  of  course,  afterwards  I 
saw  his  name  in  the  paper. 

26.436.  Did  you  know  him  to  speak  to  ? — No. 

26.437.  Did  you  never  know  his  name  before  you  saw  it  in  the  paper? — No. 

26.438.  Patrick  Whelan  ? — No. 

26.439.  George  Smith? — No. 

26.440.  Edward  O’Brien  ? — No. 


26.441.  Michael  Fagan  ? — No  ;  of  course  I  knew  Fagan. 

26.442.  Having  reminded  you  that  those  persons  were  the  persons  who  were  on  their 
trial,  some  three  or  four  of  them  whom  you  knew,  did  you  read  this  in  the  paper  in 
Farrell’s  evidence ;  I  am  putting  the  substance  of  it  to  you — I  believe  it  to  be  ver¬ 
batim — that  when  Robert  Farrell  got  a  revolver,  and  Curley  and  he  came  back  to 
Westland  Row,  that  he  met  Joseph  Mullett,  Joe  Hanlon,  Michael  Fagan,  and  George 
Smith  and  Molloy;  did  you  read  that? — Just  read  that  again,  please. 

26.443.  I  will  read  it  you  as  it  is  sworn.  “When  I  got  the  revolver  I  and  Curley 
went  back  to  Westland  Row,  and  we  met  Joseph  Mullett,  Joe  Hanlon,  Michael 
Fagan,  and  George  Smith,  and  Molloy,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  also 

there”  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was  something  like  that  I  read  in  the  paper. 

26.444.  You  read  something  like  that? — Yes. 

26,44o.  Did  y ou  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Barrett — come  stand  up — did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  man  named  Barrett  ? — No,  sir. 

26.446.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — I  swear  that. 

26.447.  You  do  not  know  who  I  am  referring  to  at  all  ?— I  do  not ;  there  are  plenty 

of  men  by  the  name  of  Barrett.  1  J 

26.448.  Barrett,  a  wine  merchant  ? — No. 

26.449.  You  never  heard  of  him  ? — No. 

26.450.  That  you  swear  ? — That  I  swear. 

26.451.  Just  listen  to  this— did  you  read  this  ?  “  He  told  me  that  a  scuffle  would 

take  place  - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  is  he  ? 

(Ihe  Attorney-General.)  Mullett — this  is  Mullett  speaking  to  Farrell.  “  He  told  me 
that  a  scuffle  would  take  place  near  the  chapel.  He  pointed  to  me  from  where  I 
stood  where  it  would  take  place,  and  he  told  me  to  stand  convenient.  I  asked  him 
“  would  it  not  do  to  stand  where  I  was,  and  he  said  very  well.  I  was  standing  near 
Hunter  s  the  veterinary  surgeon,  on  the  opposite  side.  He  told  me  that  a  scuffle 
’  woukl  take  place,  and  he  said  that  if  the  policeman  who  was  on  duty  there  were  to 
‘  come  up,  and  that  if  I  knew  he  was  going  to  arrest  any  of  the  parties,  to  shoot  him, 
and  that  if  not,  not  to  interfere.  Mullett  gave  an  envelope  to  Molloy,  and  Mollov 

“  ,t00^  lt  fro“  Mall0t’  and  went  to  the  corner  of  Westland  Row,  and  then  brought  it 
back  again.  Do  you  remember  reading  that  ? 

( Witness.)  That  is  the  account  that  was  in  the  paper  ? 


26.452.  V  es  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  remember  reading  that. 

26.453,  Do  you  remember  reading  this.  This  is  Farrell’s  evidence,  question  and 
answer,  in  the  “  Freeman’s  J oumal  ”  of  Monday,  22nd  January;i883.  Listen  to  this 

.  ~  YV  Did  you  keep  your  appointment  on  Monday  at  Kennedy’s  in  Duke 
btreet .  (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Mullett  there  ?  (A.)  I  did.  (0.) 
Is  that  man  in  the  book,  Joseph  Mullett,  the  man  you  made  that  appoint- 
<«  ^es*  ^as  k0  alone  when  you  went  there  first  ? 

'  \A-)  Yes-  ((J)  Did  any  person  join  you  after  that?  (A.)  There  did.  (Q.)  Tell 
me  who  they  were  ?  (A.)  Joseph  Dwyer,  and  a  man  of  the  namo  of  Molloy. 
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“  I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name.  ( Q .)  Who  was  Molloy  ;  do  you  know  where 
“  he  lived  or  his  business?  (A)  I  do  not.  (Q.)  Who  else  came  in  ?  ( A .)  Lau- 

“  rence  Hanlon  came  in.  (Q.)  Did  Mullett  say  anything  as  to  what  you  were  to 
“  do,  where  you  were  to  go  ?  (A.)  He  told  me  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  he 

“  would  send  another  along  with  me.  What  he  said  was,  that  we  were  to  go  in 
“  twos.  (Q.)  W1  io  did  you  go  out  with  then  ?  (A.)  Laurence  Hanlon,” 

26,454.  Did  you  know  Lawrence  Hanlon? — No. 


[ The  learned  Counsel  continued  •■] 


“  (Q.)  Did  Laurence  Hanlon  tell  you  where  you  were  to  go?  (A.)  He  told 
<f  me  we  were  to  go  to  Westmorland  Street,  and  I  told  him  I  understood  that  I 
“  was  to  go  to  Westland  Row,  and  he  left  me  then  to  go  back  and  ask.  (Q-)  Did 
“  he  come  back  to  you  afterwards?  ( A ,)  He  did.  (Q.)  What  did  he  say  to  you 
“  when  he  came  back?  (A.)  He  told  me  to  go  to  Westmorland  Street  and  he 
“  was  to  go  to  Westland  Row.  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  Timothy  Kelly  say  anything? 
“  (A.)  At  Moore’s  statue  Timothy  Kelly  came  over  and  asked  Hanlon  was  he 
“  going  to  go  on.  (Q.)  And  he  went  with  Kelly  and  you  went  to  Westland  Row? 
“  (A.)  Yes,  by  Brunswick  Street.  ( Q .)  Who  was  the  first  man  you  knew  you 
“  met  in  Westland  Row  ?  {A.)  Daniel  Curley.  (Q.)  When  you  were  going  down 

“  Brunswick  Street  to  W^estland  Row  had  you  any  revolver  with  you?  (^h)  No. 
“  (Q.)  What  did  Curley  say  to  you  when  you  met  him  ?  (A.)  He  asked  me,  did  I 

“  see  Mullett,  and  I  told  him  I  had  seen  him  in  Duke  Street,  but  not  in  Westland 
“  Row— he  meant  Westland  Row.  (Q.)  He  then  asked  you  had  you  a  revolver? 
«  (A.)  Yes.  I  told  him  I  had  not.  (Q.)  When  you  told  him  you  had  not  a 
*«  revolver  did  he  bring  you  to  anyplace?  (A.)  He  did.  (Q-)  Where  did  he 
“  bring  you  to  ?  (A.)  He  brought  me  near  Marrion  Hall,  and  there  gave  me  a 

“  revolver  loaded.  (Q.)  Had  you  that  revolver  with  you  when  you  were  arrested  ? 
“  (A.)  I  had  not,  but  I  had  it  in  another  place.  (Q.)  Where  is  it  now,  do  jou 
“  know?  (A.)  Sunerintendent  Mallon  has  it.  (Q.)  When  you  got  your  revolver 
“  near  Marrion  Hall  where  did  Curly  and  you  go  to?  (A.)  To  Westmorland 
“  Street,  or  at  least  into  Westland  Row,  I  mean.  (Q.)  You  went  back  to 
“  Westland  Row,  and  who  did  you  meet  there  ?  (A.)  I  met  Joseph  Mullett,  John 

“  Hanlon,  Michael  Casey,  and  George  Smith.” 


Now  listen  : —  , 

“  (Q.)  The  other  man  whose  Christian  name  you  do  not  know  but  who,  you 

“  said,  you  met  before  Molloy,  was  there  when  you  came  back  ?  (A.)  Yes,  Molloy 

“  was  there.  (Q.)  Did  you  ask  Curley  as  to  what  you  were  to  do  there?  (A.)  I 
“  told  Curley  I  was  brought  there  and  did  not  know  what  I  was  brought  there  for, 
«  and  he  told  me  Mullett  would  tell  me.  After  a  short  time  Mullett  came  up  and  he 
“  told  me  a  scuffle  would  take  place  about  the  chapel,  and  he  told  me  I  was  to  stay 
«  about  the  chapel.  I  asked  him  could  not  I  stay  where  I  was  as  well  as  to  stand 
“  to  the  chapel?  Very  well,  he  says.  ( Q .)  Where  were  you  actually  standing  at 
“  the  time?  (A.)  At  the  veterinary  surgeon’s.  (Q.)  At  Mr.  Hunters,  that  is  on 
“  the  opposite  side  ?  (A.)  Yes.  What  did  he  say  you  were  to  do  then  ?  (A.)  He 

“  said  that  a  scuffle  would  take  place  on  the  far  side,  and  that  if  the  policeman 
“  at  Westland  Row  came  up,  and  if  I  considered  he  was  going  to  arrest  any 
“  parties  I  was  to  shoot  him,  and  if  1  considered  he  was  not  going  to  arrest  them 
“  I  was  not  to  interfere  with  him.  ( Q ■)  Did  you  hear  Mullett  say  anything  to 
“  Molloy  ?  (A.)  Yes,  he  gave  an  envelope  to  Molloy  to  write  a  name  on  it. 
“  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  him  say  what  the  name  was  ?  (A.)  He  did  not  say,  but  1 
“  understood  afterwards  the  name  was  W.  G.  Barrett.  Mullett  gave  the  envelope 
“  to  Molloy.  Whether  there  was  a  letter  in  it  or  not,  I  am  not  sure  ;  Molloy  was 
“  to  hand  the  envelope  to  Mr.  Barrett.  Molloy  took  the  envelope  from  Mullett 
“  and  went  away  and  came  back  again  after  a  few  minutes  with  the  envelope 
directed.” 

26.455.  Do  you  remember  reading  that? — Yes,  I  think  I  remember  reading  that, 

that  is  the  paper  of  what  date?  T  . ,  •  ,  T 

26.456.  The  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  22nd  January  ?  Tes,  I  think  I  rente 


that. 

26,457.  You  said  just  now  you  never  heard  the  name 
I  had  read  that. 


of  W.  G.  Barrett? — Not 


until 
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26.458.  You  said  just  now  you  had  never  heard  his  name  ;  had  you  forgotten  it  ? — 
Of  course,  I  had  forgotton  it,  I  read  that  account  certainly. 

26.459.  Did  you  think  that  account  referred  to  you  ? — Well,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should. 

26.460.  Did  you  think  it  referred  to  you  ? — No,  sir. 

26.461.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  about  the  Molloy  there  mentioned? — I  did 
not,  it  did  not  concern  me. 

26.462.  How  long  after  reading  that  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to  quit  Mr. 
Steward’s  employ  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

26.463.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  within  twenty-four  hours? — I  would  not  like  to 
swear  within  what  time,  because  the  fact  of  my  going  to  America  happened  very  sud¬ 
denly.  I  had  a  very  serious  dispute  with  both  my  father  and  mother. 

26.464.  Will  you  swear  that  this  determination  to  go,  or  your  going  away,  did  not  occur 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  this  appeared  ? — I  will  not  swear  it. 

26.465.  Did  the  dispute  with  your  father  and  mother  arise  after  this  or  before  ? _ It 

was  brewing  for  some  time. 

26.466.  I  want  just  to  know,  if  you  please,  how  soon  or  how  long  a  time  after  this 
appeared  will  you  swear  it  was  that  you  suddenly  left  Mr.  Steward’s  employ  ? — I  could 
not  say,  I  could  not  swear,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

26.467.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Steward’s  more  than  once  after  reading  this? — Yes, 
I  did. 

26.468.  How  many  times  ? — I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

26.469.  Try  and  think  ? — It  is  so  long  ago,  I  could  not  tie  myself  down. 

26.470.  Did  you  think  that  referred  to  you  or  not? — No,  I  did  not. 

26.471.  Y  ou  thought  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  you  ? — Nothing  to  do  with  me. 

26,4,  2.  Can  you  suggest  any  Molloy  to  whom  it  may  refer? — How  would  I  suggest 

any  Molloy  ? 

26.473.  Well,  can  you? — No,  I  cannot. 

26.474.  I  will  just  read  on  to  the  end,  and  see  : — 

(Q.)  Did  you  hear  from  any  of  those  who  were  there  what  was  to  be  done 
to  Mi.  Darrett  ■  (A.)  Mullett  was  to  give  the  letter  to  Mr.  Barrett,  and,  so  far 

as  I  could  understand,  Molloy  was  to  attack  him  there.  ( Q .)  Did  you  hear 
‘  Mullett  say  anything  to  Molloy  about  any  other  person  ? — Mullett  said  it  would 
be  a  good  job  if  the  two  things  could  be  done  on  the  one  night,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  was  to  Molloy  or  myself  he  said  it.  ” 

You  had  no  doubt  when  you  read  that,  that  you  understood  that  the  man  Molloy, 
whoever  he  was,  was  to  have  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Barrett? — I  have  what? 

.  26,475.  When  you  read  that  you  understood,  did  you  not,  that  the  Molloy  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  paper  was  to  be  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Barrett  ? — I  did  not 
understand  anything  about  it ;  I  just  simply  read  it. 

26.476.  T  ou  diu  not  understand  it  ? — No  ;  it  did  not  concern  me. 

26.477.  Ihen  it  goes  on  :  (Q.)  About  how  long  did  you  remain  at  Westland  Row 

“  that  evening?  (A.)  From  about  5  o’clock  to  about  10  or  20  minutes  past.”  Did 
you  know  Kennedy’s  public-house  ?— Which  Kennedy  ?  There  are  several  Kennedy’s 
in  Dublin.  J 

26.478.  Do  you  know  any  Kennedy’s  public-house? — Ido;  I  know  one  in  Capel 
Street,  one  on  the  Quay,  and  one  in  Duke  Street. 

26.479.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  three  Kennedy’s  public-houses  you  know  ? — There 
is  one  on  the  North  Wall,  there  is  one  in  Capel  Street,  there  is  one  on  the  South  Quay, 
and  there  is  one  in  Townshend  Street. 

26.480.  All  of  which  you  know  ? — All  of  which  I  know,  and  there  is  one  in  Duke 
Street,  and  there  is  a  Kennedy  at  Portobello  Harbour  that  I  know ;  there  are  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  Kennedy’s  in  Dublin. 

26.481.  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  ask  you,  how  came  you  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Kenney,  who  brought  you  to  him  ? — Mr.  John  Clancey. 

26.482.  Is  Mr.  John  Clancey  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? — He  is  not. 

26.483.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

26.484.  Had  you  known  him  before  ? — I  was  introduced  to  him. 

26.485.  Is  he  a  relation  of  the  Member  of  Parliament  ? — I  do  not  know  *  he 
may  be. 
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26,486.  When  were  you  introduced  to  him  ? —  Some  time  ago. 

26/187.  What  do  you  mean  by  some  time  ago,  months  ago  ? — Yes,  it  might  be  months 
ago  ;  it  might  be  a  year  ago. 

26.488.  It  might  be  two  years  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 

26.489.  Mr.  Clancey  brought  you  to  Mr.  Kenney,  did  he?  He  did;  he  brought 
three  of  us. 

26.490.  Who  were  the  three? — Mr.  Boland,  myself,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

26*491.  You  had  not  seen  Mr.  Kenney  before  ? — I  had  seen  him  in  the  street, 

certainly. 

26.492.  You  did  not  know  him  before  ? — No. 

26.493.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Kenney  before  or  not  ? — Have  I  not  answered  that 
question  two  or  three  times  ? 

26.494.  Kindly  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no  ;  had  you  known  Ur.  Kenney  before 

or  not  ? — No.  , 

26.495.  How  long  was  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Walker,  taking  the  notes  as  you  have 

described  it? — Oh,  I  could  not  say.  .  T 

26.496.  Try  and  think? — I  could  not  say,  ho  was  talking  over  a  lot  ot  things.  1 

could  not  say  exactly  how  long  it  was;  I  had  no  watch  about  me. 

26.497.  Is  everything  you  told  Mr.  Walker  true?— No. 

26.498.  Just  tell  us  any  things  that  you  told  him  that  were  not  true  ? — Oh,  1  forget. 
26*499.  Come,  think.  You  have  sworn  just  now  that  the  things  you  told  him  were 

not  true  You  must  have  had  something  in  your  mind.  Just  tell  us  what  you  told 
him  which  was  not  true  ?— One  thing  I  told  him  was  not  true,  that  if  I  came  to  London 
I  would  make  a  statement ;  that  was  not  true. 

26.500.  Nothing  else? — Nothing  else  I  can  think  of. 

26.501.  That  you  swear  ?— That  I  swear. 

26.502.  Then  everything  else  you  told  Mr.  Walker  was  true  ? — 1  did  not  tell  JVlr. 

Walker  very  much.  n„  ...  , 

26.503.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  which  you  told  Mr.  Walker  which  was  not 

true,  except  that  you  would  come  to  London  and  make  a  statement  (  I  cannot. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 


26.504.  Just  tell  me  one  or  two  things;  when  did  you  come  back  from  America? 

In  the  latter  end  of  1884,  sir.  .  .  ,  ,  Voa 

26.505.  And  have  you  been  living  m  Dublin  since  that  time  .  res. 

26*506.  Have  you  been  in  employment  there  ?— Yes. . 

26  507  Who  is  head  of  the  detective  police  in  Dublin ;  it  is  Inspector  Mallor,  1 

think,  is  it  not? — I  think  so.  .  .  v  ,  T, 

26,508. '  Was  it  well  known  that  you  were  m  Dublin  ? — It  was. 

oaV-qq  Since  1884? — Since  1884. 

26  510*  Have  you  been  in  employment  there? — Well,  off  and  on  ;  I  have  not  been 
constant  employment.  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Corporation,  and  I 

1  i  _ J  n  Trrni  m 


m 


worked  <rfc  my  tr&de  foi  <1  .  r  n  •  j 

26  511.  What  was  your  trade? — I  am  a  silk  weaver  by  trade,  but  I  do  not  follow  i 

up.  I  have  been  employed  for  a  friendly  society  ;  my  last  employment  was  as  a  can- 

Wetsi”  Wto  wL’tte'SndonTublishing  firm  ?-Spencer  Blackett,  32,  St.  Bride 

^513.  What  was  your  employment  under  the  Corporation  ?  I  was  employed  as 

tlX26514WAt  some  works ?— At  some  works,  paving  in  the  street  and  so  forth.  _ 

9fi  515  Then  was  there  any  concealment  since  you  returned  from  America  m  188 
aboui  yonr  name,  or  vonr  identity,  or  your  being  in  Dublin  t-Oh,  none  m  the  world 
I Ta  Jot  conceal  myself  from  the  time  I  landed  ;  I  landed  on  a  Sa today,  and  I  was  out 
the  folio  win  ^  Sunday  ;  I  went  to  the  Marlborough  Street  Chapel  to  mass. 

26,516.  You  said  you  went  out  in  your  own  name  as  assistant  steward  m  the 

“  Pennsylvania  ”? — I  did. 
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26.517.  Did  you  come  back  in  your  own  name  ? — I  came  home  in  my  own  name  in 
the  steamship  “Indianna,”  belonging  to  the  same  line  ;  worked  my  passage  home  also. 

26.518.  And  has  any  charge  been  made  against  you,  or  any  attempt  made  to  arrest 
you? — Never,  sir. 

26.519.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  the  Court  what  was  the  quarrel  with  your 
parents  ? — I  was  inclined  to  get  married,  and  my  parents  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  it 
so  I  went  ofi  in  a  pout. 

26.520.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  your  interview  with  this  gentleman.  You 
have  told  my  learned  friend  who  examined  you  that  when  this  gentleman  saw  you  he 
told  you  that  he  knew  all  about  you,  and  mentioned  a  number  of  names  ? — He  did. 

26.521.  Including  the  names  of  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  Cork,  and 
I  think  some  other  name  ? — Mr.  Kenney,  those  were  the  names. 

26.522.  Just  tell  us  a  little  more  fully  what  he  said  when  he  said  he 
knew  all  about  you,  and  what  he  knew  about  these  gentlemen  ? — He 
said  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  Fenian,  that  he  knew  him  to  be  a  Fenian. 
He  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  man  of  the  name  of  Davis,  I  told  him  no,  he  said 
“  Eugene  Davis  of  Paris.”  I  said  I  had  seen  him.  He  asked  me  did  I  not  know  him. 
I  said,  no.  He  said  “  Mr.  Davitt  is  in  touch  with  him.”  I  said  “  I  know  nothing  about 
it.”  He  said,  did  not  I  know  also  John  O’Connor  of  Cork,  M.P.,  and  stated  he  also 
was  a  Fenian,  and  that  Mr.  Matt  Kenney,  the  present  secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  M.P.,  was  also  a  Fenian,  and  that  he  knew  it,  and  had  proof  of  it. 

26.523.  Anything  more  ? — The  same  thing  applied  to  Mr.  Biggar. 

26.524.  Anything  more  ? — That  was  about  the  text  of  his  conversation  ;  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  got  some  one  to  supply  him  with  information  with  reference  to  those 
persons. 

26.525.  He  was  seeking  for  information  ? — He  was  seeking  for  information. 

26.526.  I  understand  from  that  time  you  took  advice  with  your  friends  ? — I  did. 

26.527.  Was  that  after  the  first  time  that  you  saw  this  person  ? — The  first  intimation 
I  got  w'as  he  called  at  my  house  in  York  Street,  it  would  be  about  a  fortnight  last 
Tuesday,  and  told  my  father  he  wanted  to  see  me. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  One  moment,  we  cannot  have  what  he  told  his  father. 

( The  ivitness.)  He  wanted  to  see  me  with  reference  to  the  directory,  and  asked  me  to 
be  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel  at  9  o’clock. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  We  cannot  have  this. 

(The  witness:)  The  first  appointment  I  had  with  him  was  at  12  o’clock  on  the 
following  day,  Wednesday;  I  received  that  letter  on  that  morning. 

26.528.  Where  ?— At  43,  York  Street,  my  house,  I  received  a  letter  asking  me  to  call. 

26.529.  Just  look  at  these  letters  and  see  if  those  are  the  letters  (handing  some  letters 
to  the  witness)  and  try  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  m  which  you  got  them,  if  you 
will  turn  them  face  downwards  in  the  order  of  date  ?— This  is  the  first  letter  I  received 
from  him. 

26.530.  Just  give  it  me  please,  and  just  give  me  the  next  one  in  order  of  date;  is 
that  the  next? — That  is  the  next  one.  That  is  the  last  one,  I  received  that  on  Sunday, 
I  was  not  home  until  II  o’clock  at  night.  Those  are  the  two  letters  I  posted  with  the 

money. 

26.531.  Just  give  me  those  two,  and  then  we  will  get  the  whole  thing  ;  are  you  sure 
that  these  are  the  documents  that  you  got  from  this  gentleman  ? — Those  are  the  letters. 

26.532.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  understood  this  gentleman’s  name,  am  I  mistaken,  was 

W alker  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  You  are  not  in  the  least  mistaken. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  is  a  letter  signed  Thompson. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Certainly. 

(The  witness.)  1  will  hand  that  in  ;  that  I  received  on  Sunday  morning  after  I  refused 
to  go  (handing  a  piece  of  paper  to  Sir  C.  Russell). 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  I  will  just  read  these  in  the  order,  I  think,  you  have  given  them  to 
me.  Telephone  No.  299.  Hibernian  Hotel,  Dublin.  November  20th,  1888.  Signed 
8.  Thompson,  I  think  it  is:  what  is  this  pencil  on  this  ? — Well,  that  is  a  friend  of 
mine’s  pencilling  who  handled  it. 

26.533.  Which  friend,  Boland  ? — Yes. 

26.534.  What  are  the  words  :  “  Was  there,  never  saw,”  something  ? — Yes,  “  I  was 
“  there  and  never  saw  him  at  that  hour.” 
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26.535.  That  is  Boland’s  memorandum  of  something  you  told  him  ?— Yes. 

26.536.  **  20th  November  1888.  Dear  Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  see  you  as  to  directory. 

“  I  was  not  able  to  be  there  time  named,  but  sent  my  friend ;  however,  you  did  not 
“  call,  I  believe.  If  convenient  you  might  call  here  at  12  o’clock  to-morrow, 

“  Wednesday.  If  you  are  not  able  to  call  will  you  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the 
“  agents  in  Dublin.  Yours,”  I  think  it  is,  “  S.  Thompson.”  What  is  this  about  the 
directory  as  to  which  he  was  so  anxious  ? — It  is  one  that  Blackett  is  bringing  out  of 

the  “  Trades  and  Industries  of  the  City.” 

26.537.  For  whom  you  were  agent  ? — For  whom  I  was  agent. 

26’, 538.  Canvassing  for  orders  ?— Canvassing  for  orders.  „ 

26,539.  Addressed,  “Mr.  Patrick  Molloy,  43,  York  Street.  Then  Sunday 
That’ is  not  the  next  one.  The  next  is  only  a  short  note. 

26  540  You  are  right.  The  next  is  addressed,  “Patrick  Molloy,  c/o  Spencer 
“  Blackett  &  Co.,  50,  Fleet  Street.”  Then  at  the  top  of  the  envelope  is  put  “  Friday  ”  ? 
_ That  is  my  note.  That  is  the  time  it  was  handed  to  the  clerk  in  our  office. 

26.541.  Then  you  received  it  on  Friday,  the  30th  of  the  11th  month.  It  is  11.45  a.m.  ? 

_ Yes. 

26.542.  You  appear  to  have  docketed  this,  “  Will  you  kindly  see  me  at  the  Wicklow 
“  at  l  o’clock  to-day,”  signed  “  J.  Thompson,”  or  “  S.  Thompson,”  I  do  not  know 
which.  Which  is  the  next?  Is  this  long  pencil  one  the  next  ? — No,  the  telegram  is 

th  26,543.  “  Patrick  Molloy,  meet  the  gentleman  who  saw  you  yesterday  with  reference 
“  to '  Spencer  Blackett’s  book  this  evening,  at  4  or  8  o’clock,  at  No.  8,  or  leave 
“  note.”  Where  was  No.  8?— The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Dawson 

26,544.  The  stamp  upon  it  is  “  December  1st.”  Which  is  the  next?  The  pencil 

letter  is  the  next.  .  ,,  , 

26  545.  There  is  neither  beginning  nor  ending  nor  signature  to  this  one,  apparently  . 

_ That  was  left  at  my  house  between  2  and  3  on  Sunday,  but  I  did  not  receive  it  until 

late  on  Sunday  night.  n  »  ,00  -i  ,  o  ”  ? 

26.546.  Very  well ;  it  is  endorsed  by  you,  “  Sunday,  2/12/88,  about  2  o  clock  . 

About  that  hour.  .  ...  44  T 

26.547.  That  is  what  is  on  the  envelope.  Then  it  does  not  begin  m  any  way  : 

“  would  like  to  have  more  particulars  as  to  terms  of  subscription  for  the  book,  and 
“  whether,  if  a  large  number  of  copies  was  ordered,  there  could  be  a  reduction  .also 
“  how  soon  you  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  copies.  I  will  be  at  No.  8  (Young  Men  s 

“  Christian  Association,  Dawson  Street),  at  3  to  day.  . 

26  548.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Let  me  see  that.  “  loung  Men  s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  ”  is  not  in  it.  That  has  been  written  in  by  somebody  ? — That  has  been  written 

m  26^549.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  written  m  m  pencil  here. 
Whose  writing  is  that  ? — I  think  it  is  Mr.  Man  ton' s  writing. 

26  550-1.  Then  it  is,  I  suppose,  explaining  what  No.  8  was.  Wnat  is  m  the  writing 
is,  “  I  will  be  at  No.  8.”  It  is  quite  right,  it  is  initialled  “  Young  Mens  Christian 

Association  ”  or  something  ;  I  cannot  make  it  out. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Only  read  the  original  letter,  Sir  Charles,  at  present.  _ 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  “  Dawson  Street,”  no  doubt,  “  at  3  to-day.  If  not  convenient  to 
«  gee  me  there,  please  ask  the  firm  to  drop  a  note  to  No.  25  ’’—and  then  there  is  an 
address  given  which  I  need  not  give  again  ;  that  also  is  initialled  ‘  or  write  yourself 
“  and  say  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  me  m  consultation  with  them 
Then  written  across  it,  “  I  think  if  you  can  give  an  assurance  that  the  book  is  like  y 
“  to  be  a  success  a  very  large  number  would  be  ordered.  No  advertisements  will  e 
«  issued  till  you  reply.”  Now  what  is  the  next,  these  two  letters  ?— Yes,  those  are 

the  two  letters  I  posted  with  the  money. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  a  letter  before  that,  oir  (Jharles. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  not  got  it. 

26.552.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  in  your  hand  now,  the  one  that  is 
folded  up  ?— That  is  a  note. 

26.553.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Where  is  the  30th  of  November  letter  .  That  is 
burnt.  I  burnt  that  in  his  presence. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  have  not  heard  anything  about  that,  and  you  have  not  been 
asked. 

( The  President.)  There  is  one  letter  of  the  30th  of  November  I  thought  you  had 
read. 

20.554.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Why  did  your  Lordship  think  so  ? — That  was  the  note. 

(The  President.)  Because  I  took  a  record  of  what  you  put  in,  and  I  thought  that  was 

amongst  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  I  put  in  one  of  the  30th  of  November.  My  friend  says  there 
is  another  letter  of  the  30th  of  November.  The  witness  says,  as  I  understand,  it  was 
burnt  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  Walker.  I  call  for  a  copy  of  that  letter 
if  you  have  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  By  all  means. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  afraid  this  will  be  very  difficult  to  read.  Have  you  not 
another  copy  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  You  will  be  able  to  read  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Have  you  no  other  copy  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  I  have  no  other  copy,  but  I  have  a  statement. 

26.555.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Can  you  take  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  the  usher  will  give 
you  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  or  white  paper.  Perhaps  you  can  read  it,  I  cannot. 
First  of  all,  before  you  read  it,  let  me  understand,  Molloy,  what  is  the  date  of  that 
letter? — This  is  the  30th  of  November.  This  is  a  letter  which  was  handed  to  me  at  an 
appointment  I  kept  at  7  o’clock. 

26.556.  Where  ? — At  No.  8,  Dawson  Street,  on  the  same  evening,  which  I  burnt  in 
his  presence. 

26.557.  At  the  Christian  Association  ? — At  the  Christian  Association.  I  told  my 
friends  when  I  came  out  I  had  received  such  letter,  but  I  burnt  it  in  his  presence.  I 
had  two  friends  waiting  for  me. 

26.558.  I  gather  from  this  statement  you  make  as  to  your  informing  your  friends 
and  taking  their  advice  that  you  were  humbugging  Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  Walker  ? — 
Humbugging  him  all  the  time.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  read  part  of  it :  “  30th 
“  November  1888.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  considered  your  proposal  that  I  should  advance 
“  you  ID.  to  enable  you  to  pay  your  debts  this  evening  before  leaving  for  London,  and 
“  I  have  come  to  the  determination  that  I  ought  not  to  do  so.  I  am  willing  to  give 
“  you  any  guarantee  you  require  in  the  way  already  settled  that  your  father  and 
“  mother  will  be  furnished  with  means  to  leave  the  country  if  your  giving  the  evidence 
“  should  lead  to  the  necessity  for  their  going.  I  think  it  also  fair  and  shall  give 
“  you  a  guarantee  that  you  will  be  provided  with  means  to  take  you  wherever  you  want 
“  to  go,  because,  as  you  say,  you  could  not  longer  remain  here.  I  will  also  give  you 
“  a  guarantee,  as  this  is  taking  you  away  from  your  present  means  of  earning  your 
“  living  and  paying  your  debts,  you  shall  get  a  full  equivalent,  and  further  that  you 
“  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  any  niggardly  spirit.  In  considering  these  matters,  beyond 
“  this  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  honourable  to  go,  and  I  am  sure  on  reflection  you 
“  will  agree  with  me.  Yours  truly,  John  Walker.” 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Molloy,  43,  York  Street.” 

26.559.  (The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  a  postscript,  is  not  there  ? — There  is  a  post¬ 
script  here  :  “  I  gave  your  statement  to  the  *  Times  ’  solicitor,  after  satisfying  myself 
“  I  was  at  liberty  to  give  you  the  assurances. — J.W.” 

26.560.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now,  I  shall  have  to  go  back,  I  think,  a  little,  as  this  has 
now  been  mentioned  for  the  first  time  ? — I  mentioned  this  fact,  you  know,  to  people 
who  were  advising  me,  but  unfortunately  I  burnt  this  letter. 

26.561.  Will  you  just  tell  me,  please,  how  you  came  to  burn  that  letter  ? — I  burnt  it 
in  his  presence. 

26.562.  Tell  us  how  you  came  to  burn  it? — I  read  it  and  then  burnt  it. 

26.563.  A\  hy  did  you  burn  it  ? — To  give  him  to  understand  that  I  had  no  other 

communication.  Everything  that  we  were  doing  was  supposed  to  be  private  between 
the  two  of  us.  He  was  trying  to  get  me  into  a  trap,  and  of  course  I - 

26.564.  You  were  trying  to  get  him  into  one  ? — I  was  trying  to  get  him  into  it. 

26.565.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Was  it  that  you  might  satisfy  him  that  you 
would  not  show  the  letter  to  anybody  else? — That  was  exactly  it,  and  I  could  see  by  it; 
of  course,  the  letter  was  blotted  ;  I  could  see  that  it  had  been  copied. 
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26.566.  You  could  see  that  it  had  been  copied? — I  could  see  that  it  had  been  copied. 
It  had  been  in  the  letter  book. 

26.567.  It  had  been  through  a  press  machine  ? — It  had  been  through  a  letter  book. 
26,,568.  When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Thompson,  who  you  afterwards  found  was  Mr. 

Walker  ? — The  first  gentleman  I  saw,  who  was  told — that  I  presumed  to  be  Mr. 
Thompson — I  never  saw  again.  That  was  the  man  that  kept  the  appointment  with  me 
at  12  o’clock  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel.  I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

26.569.  You  did  go  to  the  Hibernian  Hotel  ? — I  did,  at  12  o  clock. 

26.570.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  seen  anybody  in  consequence  of  these  com¬ 
munications  ? — That  was  the  first  time. 

26.571.  Had  you  told  your  friends  that  you  were  going  to  the  appointment  before 
you  went,  or  did  you  tell  them  immediately  after  ? — I  told  one  of  ray  friends  before  I 
went  that  I  was  going  to  keep  the  appointment. 

26.572.  And  told  the  others  afterwards  that  you  had  kept  it? — Told  the  others  after¬ 
wards. 

26.573.  Then  you  met  a  gentleman  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel  ? — 1  met  a  gentleman  at 
the  Hibernian  Hotel  at  12. 

26.574.  Who  was  he  ?— That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
Mr.  Thompson. 

26.575.  Did  he  say  what  he  was,  or  who  he  was  ? — He  asked  me  about  the  book, 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  specimen  of  the  book  with  me.  I  said  no,  not  just  at  present,  but 
I  could  have  it  with  me  in  about  20  minutes,  or  half  an  hour.  He  said  he  had  not 
time  to  wait.  He  was  just  going  to  have  a  chop,  and  going  out,  and  if  I  would  call  at 
half-past  5  that  evening  he  would  have  a  chat  with  me  about  the  matter.  When  1 
called  at  half -past  5  and  asked  for  Mr.  Thompson,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  told  me 
Mr.  Thompson  was  not  in,  but  a  friend  of  his  was  waiting  for  him  and  he  would  go  in 
and  see  him.  He  went  in  and  saw  this  friend,  and  this  gentleman  came  out.  He  said 
Mr.  Thompson  was  not  in,  but  he  was  waiting  for  him,  and  if  I  would  sit  down  five 
minutes,  as  he  was  having  some  dinner,  he  would  see  if  Mr.  Thompson  would  come. 
He  was  going  to  dine  with  a  friend  of  his  at  7,  and  he  would  see  him  in  the  meantime. 

I  waited  for  him.  * 

26.576.  This  gentleman  when  he  appeared,  though  he  had  written  under  the  name 
of  Thompson,  introduced  himself  as  Walker,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  “  Times  ”  ? — He 
did  not  introduce  himself  at  all. 

26.577.  He  did  not  mention  his  name  ? — No. 

26.578.  At  all  events  it  was  this  person  (Mr.  Walker)  ? — This  was  the  man. 

26*579.  What  took  place,  then,  on  that  occasion  ? — I  waited  for  him  till  he  was  done 

his  dinner,  and  he  brought  me  then  over  to  see  his  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  to  No.  25, 
Fitzwilliam  Square,  Mr.  Beauchamp’s  house,  and  asked  me  for  to  show  him  my  book, 
and  I  showed  him  my  book.  He  looked  at  it,  and  said  the  plates  were  very  nice. 

26.580.  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  was  introduced  to  you  there  as  Mr.  Thompson  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  saw  him  since. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Nobody  was. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  says  so. 

26.581.  I  understand  you  to  say  this  gentleman  said  he  would  bring  you  over  to 
Fitzwilliam  Square  and  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Thompson  ? — Quite  so. 

26.582.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — Quite  so. 

26.583.  Accordingly  you  went  over  there  and  saw  another  gentleman  ? — And  did 
not  see  the  other  gentleman. 

26.584.  You  did  not.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  misunderstood  you  ( — JNo. 

26.585.  Did  not  see  the  other  gentleman  ? — Did  not  see  the  other  gentleman. 

26*586.  Well  ? — This  gentleman  then  askejl  me  to  show  him  my  book.  I  did  so, 

and  he  said  the  plates  were  very  nice,  and  all  that.  After  looking  at  them  for  a 
minute,  he  said  to  me,  “  Mr.  Molloy,  it  is  not  in  connexion  with  your  book  I  want  to 
“  see  you  at  all.  I  am  an  agent  for  the  ‘Times.’”  I  said,  “Indeed.  Then  he 

commenced  to  ask  me  questions.  I  denied  them.  „ 

26,587.  Just  tell  us  now  what  kind  of  questions  he  asked  you  ( — W  ell,  the  tirst 
question  he  asked  me  was,  was  I  not  a  clerk  in  the  Land  League  Office.  I  told  him 
no.  Was  I  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?  I  told  him  no.  Was  I  not  a  Fenian  . 
I  told  him  no.  Was  I  not  an  “  Invincible”  ?  I  told  him  no.  Then  he  said  he  could 
prove  that  I  was  ;  that  he  had  evidence  to  prove  that  I  was.  That  I  was  both  a  Land 
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Leaguer,  Penian,  and  Invincible.  I  told  him  it  was  very  strange  if  he  had  that 
evidence  that  the  Government  never  used  it  against  me.  Then  he  asked  me  different 
questions  about  people. 

26.588.  Just  tell  us  the  people,  please  ? — Well,  he  asked  me  about  Mr.  Egan, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Frank  Byrne. 

26.589.  Did  you  in  fact  know  Egan  at  all  ? — Never  saw  him  in  my  lifetime. 

26.590.  So  far  as  you  know,  I  presume  ? — So  far  as  I  know  I  never  laid  eyes  on  him. 

26.591.  Did  you  know  Carey  ? — I  did  not. 

26.592.  Did  you  know  Byrne  ? — I  only  knew  him  by  working  for  him  a  week  or 
two  in  America. 

26.593.  That  is  when  you  went  to  America  in  1883  ? — Yes. 

26.594.  Up  to  the  time  you  went  to  America,  did  you  know  anything  at  all  about 
Byrne  ? — I  did  not. 

26.595.  And  I  understand  in  America  some  friend  of  yours,  whose  name  you  gave— — 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  he  has  not  given  the  name. 

(Witness.)  I  can  give  that  name. 

26.596.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  thought  you  did? — I  can  give  the  name. 

26.597.  Let  us  have  the  name? — The  name  is  John  Lyons. 

26.598.  A  friend  of  yours,  John  Lyons,  got  you  some  employment  ? — Asked  me 
whether  I  would  go  there  for  a  week  or  two  while  Mr.  Byrne  was  sick. 

26.599.  Go  where  ? — To  work  for  Mr.  Byrne. 

26.600.  What  as  ? — As  a  bar-keeper. 

26.601.  Then  Mr.  Byrne  has  some  kind  of  refreshment  bar? — Yes,  he  had  a  public- 
house  at  that  time. 

26.602.  Then  he  mentioned  to  you  Egan,  Carey,  and  Byrne,  I  understood  you  to 
say  ? — Yes. 

26.603.  Was  it  on  this  occasion  he  mentioned  the  members  of  Parliament  you  have 
mentioned  ? — He  did  on  that  occasion  also.  He  mentioned  them  then  and  mentioned 
them  afterwards. 

26.604.  Was  it  on  that  occasion  that  he  spoke  about  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Kenny  ? — 
He  mentioned  them  on  two  or  three  different  occasions. 

26.605.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  three  names  he  mentioned  were  Mr.  Biggar, 

Mr.  Kenny - ? — Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Kenny,  and  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  Mr.  Davitt. 

26.606.  Three  members  of  Parliament  and  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Mr.  Davitt. 

26.607.  What  was  it  he  asked  you  about  these  ;  did  he  ask  you  if  you  knew  any¬ 
thing  against  them,  or  what  ? — He  asked  me  if  I  knew  them  ;  I  told  him  no. 

26, 60s.  That  was  a  fact;  you  did  not  know  them? — No,  I  never  spoke  to  any 
of  them. 

26.609.  Now,  what  was  the  result  of  that  interview  ? — The  result  of  that  interview 
was,  that  he  asked  me  if  I  would  make  a  further  appointment  with  him,  I  said  I 
would. 

26.610.  On  that  occasion  did  he  take  any  notes  at  all  ? — No. 

26.611.  And  on  that  occasion  was  Mr.  Beauchamp  or  any  other  person  introduced  ? 
— There  was  no  person  present  at  any  of  our  interviews. 

26.612.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  on  one  occasion  see  Mr.  Beauchamp  ? 
— I  saw  Mr.  Beauchamp,  yes,  in  the  house. 

26.613.  But  not  on  this  ? — Not  on  that  occasion. 

26.614.  What  day  do  you  say  that  was? — That  would  be  on  that  Wednesday 
evening,  on  whatever  date  that  letter  is. 

26.615.  I  have  not  got  the  letter  before  me.  Now,  what  was  the  next  occasion, 
you  made  an  appointment,  you  say,  to  see  him  again  ? — I  made  an  appointment  to  see 
him  at  12  the  following  day. 

26.616.  (The  Attorney -General.)  What  day  would  that  be  ? — That  would  be  Thursday. 

26.617.  What  day  of  the  month? — It  would  be,  I  suppose,  about  the  22nd  of 
November,  would  not  it  ? 

26.618.  The  22nd  of  November  ? — I  think  so. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  it  is  important  to  have  the  exact  date  you  can  easily  ascertain 
whether  it  is  the  22nd. 

26.619.  You  say  it  was  the  Thursday  ? — It  was  the  following  day  ;  yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  if  I  had  those  letters  I  might  fix  it.  The  Attorney-General 
seems  to  think  it  important. 
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26.620.  Thursday,  you  think,  was  the  22nd  ?— I  think  that  was  the  date.  I  am  sure 

it  was  Thursday.  .  _  .  _ 

26.621.  Did  you  tell  your  friends  of  the  interviews  you  had  had  at  the  Hibernian 
and  Fitzwilliam  Place  ?— I  did.  I  had  two  friends  of  mine  the  following  day  to  look  at 

this  gentleman  as  he  came  out  of  the  hotel.  . 

26.622.  You  had  told  them  about  the  appointment? — Yes,  and  what  transpired  at  it. 

26. 623.  And  asked  them  to  be  there  to  see  him  ? — And  asked  them  to  be  there  to  see 

him.  They  advised  me  to  see  him  again. 

26.624.  Where  was  the  next  appointment? — The  next  appointment  was  for  12  the 
following  day  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel. 

26.625.  Thursday? — Thursday.  .  . 

26.626.  It  was  on  that  occasion  the  friends  were  there  to  identify  him  ? — That  was 
the  first  occasion  my  friends  were  there  to  have  a  look  at  him. 

26,657.  Where  did  the  interview  take  place  on  Thursday? — On  the  Thursday  I 
called  at  12.  He  said  he  had  some  business  to  do,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  call 

back  at  half -past  3.  . 

26.628.  At  the  hotel  ?— At  the  hotel.  I  called  at  half-past  3,  saw  my  friends  in  the 
meantime,  told  them  what  had  transpired,  and  they  told  me  to  see  him  at  half -past  3. 
At  half-past  3  I  saw  him  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  he  had  not  given 
me  his  name  up  to  the  present.  He  said,  if  I  had  any  doubt  as  to  his  bona  fides  he 
would  bring  me  to  a  gentleman  who  would  give  me  a  guarantee  who  he  was.  He  sent 
me  down  to  Mr.  Beauchamp’s  office  to  introduce  my  book  to  try ^ to  sell  some  copies  of 
it.  He  would  follow  me  down.  I  did  so  ;  I  went  to  Beauchamp’s  office. 

26.629.  Where  is  that  ? — No.  5,  Foster  Place.  He  followed  me  down. 

26.630.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Beauchamp  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Beauchamp  in  the  meantime  and 
showed  him  my  book.  He  said  he  had  no  money  to  spend  on  books  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  In  the  meantime  this  gentleman  came  in  and  told  Mr.  Beauchamp  this  was 
the  young  man  he  was  speaking  about.  He  wanted  some  guarantee  to  assure  him  he 
was  the  authorised  agent  for  the  “  Times  ”  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Beauchamp  said  it  was 
quite  right,  that  if  I  wanted  any  further  assurance  I  could  have  it  That  was  all  that 
passed.  We  came  away  and  made  an  appointment  then  for,  I  think  it  was,  8  o  clock 
that  night— either  8  or  half-past  that  night— at  25,  Fitzwilliam  Square. 

26.631.  Did  you  tell  your  friends  of  this  appointment? — I  had  two  of  my  friends 

there  again. 

26.632.  And  did  you  keep  the  appointment  ? — I  kept  the  appointment. 

26, 5 633.  What  took  place  that  night  ? — That  night  he  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions. 
26*634.  Just  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  questions,  and  about  whom  ? — Well,  it  was 
about  the  one  thing  nearly  over  again,  and  he  took  down  notes. 

26.635.  On  this  occasion  ? — On  that  occasion. 

26.636.  That  was,  as  I  understand  from  what  you  have  told  us,  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  he  took  down  notes  ? — Yes. 

26  637.  Well? _ I  told  him  I  would  give  him  no  information  unless  I  got  a  guarantee 

that  I  should  get  40/.  or  50/.  before  I  would  leave  Dublin,  and  I  should  get  this 
guarantee.  I  would  get  the  money  in  cash  as  it  would  be  rather  a  bad  business,  and 
when  I  would  get  to  "London  then  I  would  make  the  statement.  I  did  not  see  him 

then  until  the  following  Monday. 

26.638.  Where  was  that  ? — That  was  at  the  “  Star  and  Garter. 

26.639.  Another  hotel  ? — Yes. 

26.640.  What  day  would  the  Monday  be  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

26.641.  It  would  be  the  26th  ? — I  saw  him  on  the  following  Monday. 

26', 642.  Did  your  friends  know  of  this  appointment  also  ? — They  did,  and  on  that 
day  he  asked  me  if  half-past  8  that  night  would  suit  at  the  same  place.  I  said  yes. 

26.643.  At  the  “  Star  and  Garter”  ?— No,  no,  at  No.  25,  Fitzwilliam  Square. 

26.644.  Then  did  he  take  any  notes  at  the  “  Star  and  Garter”  ? — No.  Oh,  no,  he 
did  not  recognise  me  scarce  there  at  all,  just  simply  so  that  there  would  be  no  suspicion 
for  fear  anyone  would  see  me  in  communication  with  him,  or  that  sort  of  thing. 

26.645.  He  said  “  See  me  to-night  at  half-past  8  ”  ? — “  See  me  to-night  at  half¬ 
past  8.” 

26.646.  Did  you  go  there  ? — I  did. 

26.647.  What  took  place  there  ? — The  same  thing ;  the  one  conversation  all  over ; 
the  following  day  I  saw  him. 
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26.648.  Did  lie  take  any  notes  on  that  day  ? — No,  he  did  not ;  he  only  took  the  notes 
on  one  occasion. 

26.649.  On  the  first  occasion  you  were  at  25,  Fitzwilliam  Square? — Yes,  on  that 
occasion. 

26.650.  What  was  the  next  ? — I  saw  him  then  on  the  Tuesday,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  go  to  London  that  night.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  go  to  London  on  that  night, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  me  to  go.  My  friends  advised  me  to  tell  him  this, 
that  if  I  were  to  go  there  it  would  be  dangerous  for  me  and  that  in  order  for  my  own 
safety,  I  should  get  a  subpoena  to  go,  should  be  served  with  a  subpoena. 

26.651.  He  served  you  with  one  ? — He  told  me  then  he  would  see  me  on  the  following 
Friday  and  serve  me  with  a  subpoena.  I  did  not  see  him  then  until  the  Friday  again. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Wicklow  Hotel,  and  he  told  me  to  follow  him  over  to  Dawson  Street. 
I  followed  him  to  Dawson  Street,  and  he  there  served  me  with  the  subpoena,  and 
handed  me  4 1.  and  wanted  me  to  go  and  to  sleep  aboard  the  mail  boat  on  the  Friday 
night,  either  that  or  to  catch  the  mail  train  in  the  morning.  I  told  him  that,  of 
course,  it  would  cost  me  42s.  6d.  for  my  ticket.  He  got  a  guide  and  looked  at  it  and 
all  that,  and  that  4 1.  would  be  no  use  to  me,  I  could  not  possibly  think  of  doing  it. 
So  he  said  he  would  see  me  then  at  half-past  5  or  5,  either  5  or  half-past,  I  cannot  say 
which.  I  saw  him  at  5  and  had  my  friends  with  me  again.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
really  go  unless  I  got  more  money.  I  owed  this  money,  I  owed  ID. 

26.652.  Then,  I  think,  we  may  take  this  part  of  it  shortly  ? — I  saw  him  then  at 
half-past  7,  and  he  handed  me  this  letter  then  that  he  has  the  copy  of  stating  that  he 
would  not  give  me  the  11?.,  do  you  see.  Then  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  give  me  the 
111.  I  would  not  go  ;  that  1  owed  this  money  in  the  city,  and  that  I  would  not  leave 
the  city  until  I  got  it.  He  asked  me  then  to  see  him  at  half-past  9,  and  I  did  not.  I 
did  not  see  him.  Then  the  next  communication  I  got  from  him  was  the  telegram.  I 
got  that  telegram  from  him  on  Saturday  about  3  o’clock  asking  me  to  see  him  at 
either  4  or  8.  I  did  not  go  at  4,  but  I  went  at  8.  At  8  he  asked  me  what  I  intended 
to  do.  I  told  him  I  would  not  go.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  get  the  money  would 
I  go  ?  I  said  most  decidedly ;  I  would  post  the  letters  in  his  presence  and  go.  He 
asked  me  then  to  see  him  in  the  morning  at  the  mail  boat  at  half-past  6  at  Westland 
Row.  I  was  there.  He  met  me  on  the  steps  and  asked  me  had  I  the  letters.  I  said, 
yes,  I  had  the  two  notes.  He  showed  me  one  like  that.  I  said,  “  Yes,  I  see  that  there 
is  51.”  He  said,  “  I  want  to  put  them  int^>  the  envelope.”  He  said,  “  There  is  another 
51.,  and  there  is  another  making  61.”  He  said,  “  Be  quick.”  I  had  them  in  the 
envelopes  enclosed.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  I  know  the  numbers  of  those.”  I  said,  “  Very 
good.”  “  I  will  go  down  and  watch  you  post  them,”  said  he.  There  was  a  friend  of 
mine  on  the  opposite  side  watching  me  post  them  as  well  as  him.  I  went  and  posted 
the  letters,  and  he  stood  beside  me.  When  I  had  the  letters  posted  and  he  had  the 
ticket  purchased  at  the  railway  station  I  told  him  I  thought  I  would  not  go.  Then  he 
handed  me  that  notice  that  is  lying  there. 

26.653.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  read  it  ? — To  stop  the  notes.  He  told  me  he  should 
publish  it.  I  told  him  to  publish  it. 

26.654.  Now  these  are  the  letters  ? — Those  are  the  letters  that  I  wrote  with  the 

notes. 

26.655.  One  is  to  George  Banham.  He  is  one  of  the  friends  you  consulted  ? — 

Yes. 

26.656.  And  the  other  is  John  Manton  ? — Yes. 

26.657.  He  is  another  of  the  friends  you  consulted  ? — Quite  so. 

26.658.  “  Dear  Sir,  I  enclose  ” - 

(The  Attorney  General)  Forgive  me,  these  letters  are  not  evidence.  These  are  the 
envelopes  shown  to  Mr.  Walker. 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  I  think  my  friend  entirely  forgets  I  am  cross-examining  his 

witness. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  may  be  your  view  of  it.  That  is  your  view  Sir 

Charles. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  certainly  the  case. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  read  them. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  not  really  very  important,  but  we  may  as  well  have  the  whole 

thing. 
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“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  enclose  you  the  sum  of  5 1.  amount  due.  You  will  excuse  my  not  calling 
“  on  you  as  I  have  to  leave  the  city  on  a  little  business.  You  need  not  bother 
“  sending  any  receipt,  as  I  will  see  you  soon  and  explain  matters. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Patrick  Molloy.” 

That  is  the  one  to  George  Banham.  The  next  is  Sunday  the  2nd,  to  John  Manton. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  enclose  you  the  sum  of  51.  amount  due.  You  will  excuse  my  not  calling 
“  on  you,  as  I  have  to  leave  Dublin  on  very  important  business.  You  need  not 
“  bother  sending  any  receipt  as  I  will  see  you  shortly  and  explain  matters  to 
“  you. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Patrick  Molloy.” 

26,659.  This  is  the  memorandum  he  gave  you  ? — That  is  the  note  he  handed  me  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  told  me  he  would  publish  it.  I  told  him  to  publish  whatever  he 

liked. 

26  660.  “  Stop  payment  of  following  bank  notes  :  Bank  of  Ireland  51.  note,  JNo.  so- 
and-so.  “  Bank  of  England,  No.”  so-and-so,  both  dated  25th  January  1888.  “  National 

Bank,  'll.,  No.”  so-and  so,  dated  1st  October  1887.  “  Soames,  Edwards,  and  Jones, 

“  'solicitors,  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.”  Now  you  say  at  no  time— you 
have  already  said  so,  I  think — was  any  statement  read  over  to  you  ? — No. 

26.661.  Or  were  you  asked  to  sign  any  document? — I  never  was  asked  to  sign  any. 

26.662.  And  never  signed  any  ? — Never  signed  any.  I  never  put  my  pen  to  paper 
at  all. 

26.663.  As  far  as  I  understand  you,  you  also  say — tell  me  it  I  am  right — the  only 
person  who  took  any  notes  was  Mr.  Thompson  or  Walker  ? — This  man. 

26.664.  Mr.  Beauchamp  never  took  any  notes? — Never 

26.665.  And  never  was  present  when  any  notes  were  taken  ? — Never. 

26.666.  And  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  you  informed  your  friends  of  what  was 

going  on  ? — Quite  so.  . 

26.667.  Is  the  name  Molloy  a  common  name  in  Dublin  or  not  ? — It  is  pretty  common, 

sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Reid. 

26.668.  One  question,  if  you  please,  in  reference  to  that.  I  see  in  the  “  Freeman’s 

Journal,”  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  witness,  speaking  of 
Molloy, 'says,  “  I  don’t  know  his  Christian  name.”  “  (Q.)  Who  was  Molloy  ?  Do  you 
“  know  where  he  lived  or  his  business  ?  (A.)  I  do  not.”  Therefore  there  is  no  identifi¬ 

cation  at  all,  except  of  “  Molloy.”  Did  you  understand  this  to  refer  to  yourself  ?— 
No. 

26.669.  Had  you  any  idea  of  it  ? — No  idea  in  the  world. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

26  670.  One  question.  Do  you  know  who  this  person  Thompson  or  Walker  is? — I 
do  not.  I  did  not  know  his  name  until  last  Friday. 

26.671.  Do  you  know  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? 

— I  do  not.  .  .  .  . 

26.672.  Did  you  understand  him  to  promise  you  money  if  you  would  try  to  incrimi¬ 
nate  me?  Did  you  understand  him  to  mean  that  he  did  not  care  whether  you  swore 
what  was  true  or  wdiat  was  false  against  me  ? — Well,  he  did  not  say  whether  I  would 
swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false — if  I  would  give  him  any  information  which 
would  incriminate  you. 

26.673.  Did  you  ever  meet  me  before? — Never. 
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26.674.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  me  in  your  life  ? — Never.  I  have  seen  you  before 
and  heard  you  lecture  and  that,  but  never  to  speak  to  you. 

26.675.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  common  belief  in  Ireland  now,  that  agents  of 
the  “  Times  ”  and  the  Government  are  going  round  the  country  offering  to  buy  and 
threatening  people  to  give  evidence  against  myself  and  others  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  this  is  not  a  proper  question. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  asked  if  he  knew  of  his  own  belief. 

(The  President .)  This  is  not  within  the  scope  of  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon  if  it  is  a  wrong  question,  but  it  is  my 
impression  that  this  is  the  kind  of  game  that  is  going  on. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


26.676.  In  that  letter  read  to  you  there  was  a  postscript  you  read  yourself:  “  I  gave 
your  statement  to  the  ‘  Times  ’  solicitor  after  satisfying  myself  I  was  at  liberty  to 

“  give  these  assurances.”  Do  you  remember  that  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

26.677.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Walker  when  you  read  it? — No. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  witness  had  probably  better  remain,  my  Lord,  at 
present. 


Mr.  John  Walker,  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

26.678.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Walker  ?— -I  am  an  assistant  in  Mr.  Beauchamp’s 

office  at  Foster  Place.  r 

26.679.  AY  hat  is  Mr.  Beauchamp  ? — He  is  a  solicitor. 

26.680.  In  independent  practice  in  Dublin  ?— In  independent  practice  in  Dublin. 

26.681.  Now  just  answer  this  question,  yes  or  no.  Before  you  ever  saw  the  last 
witness  Molloy,  did  you  receive  some  information  respecting  him? — Yes. 

26.682.  Did  you  endeavour  to  find  him  out  ? — I  did. 

26.683.  AY  here  did  you  find  out  where  he  was  ? — Mr.  Houston  gave  me  his  name  and 
address. 

26.684.  Was  Molloy  a  stranger  to  you  until  you  saw  him  ? — A  stranger ;  I  never  saw 
him  before. 

26.685.  Now,  who  was  the  gentleman  whom  you  first  appointed  to  see  him  at  I 
think,  the  Hibernian  Hotel  ?  AY  hat  was  his  name? — His  name  was  Day. 

26.686.  AY  hat  is  he  ?  He  is  a  clerk  in  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union. 

26.687.  They  have  an  office,  I  think,  in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin  l— Their  principal 

office  is  in  Grafton  Street.  r  r 

26.688.  Day  saw  him  only  on  that  one  occasion,  I  understand  ?— He  saw  him  at 
12  o  clock.  I  was  not  able  to  go  myself. 

26.689.  You  subsequently  wrote  one  or  two  letters  in  the  name  of  Thompson.  Are 
they  in  your  writing  ? — Those  letters  that  were  produced  are  all  in  my  writing 

26,690  When  did  you  first  see  the  witness  Molloy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  the  formal  meetings.  AYrill  you  just  say  when  you  first  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him 
first  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel  on  AYednesday  evening,  and  on  the  same  evening  we  went 
over  to  Fitzwilliam  Square.  ° 

26,091.  Was  it  on  that  same  evening  at  Fitzwilliam  Square  he  made  a  statement  to 
you  •  A°,  the  first  evening  he  denied  knowing  anything  about _ 

(/nr  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  think  this  the  right  moment  at  which  to  interpose.  I 
wisfi  to  define  the  position  in  which  we  stand. 

(The  President.)  If  you  take  the  objection,  it  is  perfectly  clear.  He  is  only  to  bo 
called  to  prove  the  statement  made  by  the  witness. 

(Ths  Attorney-General.)  Certainly ;  that  is  absolutely  all  I  was  going  to  prove.  I  had 
not  any  other  intention  in  my  mind  at  all. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  define  the  position.  The  rule  ordinarily 
observed,  always  observed  as  I  understand,  is  this  :  if  a  witness  is  called  against  4 
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party,  that  party  has  the  right,  by  his  counsel,  in  cross-examination,  to  put  a  state¬ 
ment,  varying  from  the  statement  made,  and  to  prove  that  statement  if  the  statement 
is  denied. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  rule  does  not  apply,  as  I  submit,  to  a  witness  called  by  the 
party.  He  may  cross-examine  his  witness  if  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  the  witness 
proves  a  hostile  witness.  He  can  cross-examine  him,  and  can  put  the  facts  as  to  state¬ 
ments  to  him,  if  so  advised ;  but  he  cannot,  as  I  submit,  by  affirmative  evidence, 
discredit  his  own  witness.  And,  therefore,  treating  this  as  a  question,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  arise  in  an  action  inter  'partes  in  ordinary  litigation,  I  submit  this 
evidence  would  not  be  admissible. 

(The  President.)  I  confess  you  take  me  by  surprise.  During  all  the  years  in  which 
I  have  had  experience,  I  have  always  known  this  course  taken  when  a  hostile  witness 
denies  he  made  a  statement  when  that  evidence  is  often  given. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  shall  be  glad  if  your  Lordship  will  refresh  your  recollection  about 

that. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  certainly  ;  I  am  perfectly  open  to  do  that. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  On  the  lines' I  have  said,  if  the  witness  is  called  against  the  party, 
then  that  party  is  entitled,  not  merely  in  cross-examination,  but  by  affirmative  proof,  to 
prove  the  contrary  statement,  when  the  witness  is  called  by  the  party. 

(The  President.)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  distinction.  If  you  will  refer  me  to 
any  authorities  on  the  subject  I  shall  be  obliged. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  certainly  have  not  looked  at  the  authorities,  but  I  submit  that  is 
the  distinction.  That  is  the  rule.  I  was  going  to  point  out,  however— which  may  in 
one  point  of  view,  perhaps,  obviate  the  difficulty — I  submit  that  therefore  if  it  were 
inter  partes,  treating  my  clients,  for  this  purpose,  as  one  of  the  parties,  this  would  not 
be  evidence  at  all  against  them.  That  is  the  point. 

(The  President.)  As  to  that,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  at  all.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  what  this  man  is  supposed  to  have  said,  but  has  denied  on  oath  that  he  ever 
did  say,  cannot  be  made  evidence  against  your  client. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  the  objection  I  am 
making.  The  only  ground,  as  I  submit,  upon  which  this  can  be  properly  supported 
would  be  on  the  ground  that  your  Lordships  are  pursuing  an  independent  inquiry  as 
against  this  particular  person,  but  then  this  is  not  one  of  the  persons  who  is  by  any 
particulars  or  allegations  made  by  the  Attorney-General  at  all  put  forward  as  an 
incriminated  person.  Therefore  on  neither  ground  it  seems  to  me  is  this  evidence 
admissible. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  may  I  add  one  word.  As  I  understand  evidence  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  statement  made  by  a  witness  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  he  has  given 
in  the  box  is  allowed  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only,  namely,  to  impeach  the 
credit  of  the  witness  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Your  Lordship  asked  just  now  for 
authority.  I  have  here  a  book  of  great  authority  though  I  cannot  cite  the  cases,  not 
having  them  here— Roscoe’s  Hisi  Prius  Evidence.  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Justice  Day’s 
edition  of  it,  page  156  j  and  it  lays  down  the  rule  m  these  terms  .  If  a  witness  when 
“  called  displays  a  determination  to  speak  as  unfavourably  as  possible  to  the  party 
“  calling  him,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  proves  hostile,  then  the  party  calling  him 
“  may  conduct  the  examination  with  the  same  latitude,  as  we  shall  hereaftei  see,  a 
“  cross-examination  may  be  conducted  j  but  he  must  confine  himself  to  matters  material 
“  to  the  issue.  The  party  calling  a  witness  cannot  cross-examine  merely  to  test  his 
kt  credit  as  his  opponent  may.”  If,  therefore,  he  cannot  cross-examine  the  witness  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  credit,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  he  cannot  give  any  evidence 
of  previous  statements  made  by  the  witness,  which  are  admissible,  if  admissible  at  all, 
only  as  going  to  impeach  his  credit.  Upon  that  ground  I  submit  my  friend’s  objection 
is  well  founded. 

\Mr.  Reid.)  May  I  say  this  in  support  of  what  my  learned  friends  have  said.  In  so 
far  as  this  evidence  is  tendered  merely  for  the  pin  pose  of  impeaching  the  credit  of  the 
witness  who  has  last  been  called,  on  which  I  adopt  the  arguments  of  my  learned  friends, 
it  is  not  substantially  relevant  to  any  of  the  issues  your  Lordships  aie  trying,  for  it  is 
not  a  question  substantially  relevant  to  the  issues  before  your  Loidships  whether  the 
last  witness  really  made  a  statement  or  did  not  make  a  statement ,  it  is  a  bye-issue. 
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(The  Attorney -General.)  I  only  desire,  if  your  Lordship  wishes  me  to  say  one  word 
upon  it,  to  say  that  I  think  my  learned  friends  have  entirely  forgotten  what  has  been 
done  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  this  inquiry. 

( Sir  G.  Riissell.)  Without  any  objection  from  me  and  designedly. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Forgive  me.  That  is  where  a  witness  has  made  a  statement 
upon  points  which  from  my  point  of  view  are  material  if  true,  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  a  statement  and  has  gone  back  from  it  has  been  proved  by  calling  the  person 
who  made  the  statement.  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  after  the 
evidence  given  by  that  witness  and  the  questions  put  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  rule  that  with  reference  to  the  particular  matter  named, 
namely,  as  to  whether  he  had  made  a  statement  which  he  denied,  we  were  entitled  to 
bring  that  statement  before  your  Lordship,  and,  my  Lord,  looking  back,  in  my 
experience,  I  never  remember  any  case  in  which  this  objection  has  been  taken.  It  seems 
to  me  (and  I  think  I  could  refer  to  a  good  many  cases)  that  this  is  a  part  of  ordinary 
practice  as  your  Lordship  said. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  entitled  to  reply,  as  I  made  the  objection.  I  would 
like  to  say  simply  this  :  that  on  previous  occasions  the  objection  was  not  made,  because 
in  my  discretion  as  being  the  leader  conducting  this  case  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom 
we  on  this  side  appear,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  raise  it.  I  do  think  it  right  to  raise 
it  now,  and  I  think-  it  right  to  raise  it  for  the  reason  X  have  given  which  my  learned 
friend  has  not  even  made  an  attempt  to  answer. 


(After  consultation.) 

(The  President.)  I  daresay  it  may  be  from  the  same  circumstances  that  led  Sir  Charles 
Russell  not  to  take  the  objection  on  previous  occasions  during  this  investigation,  that, 
it  has  not  come  within  my  experience  that  the  objection  has  been  taken  •  but  now  that 
the  objection  is  taken  it  appears  to  me  that  the  reasons  which  have  been  put  forward, 
1  mean  particularly  by  Mr.  Asquith,  make  an  impression  and  convince  my  mind  that  it 
is  so.  When  one  comes  to  look  at  the  real  reason  why  this  evidence  is  sought  to  be 
given,  it  is  this .  It  is,  as  it  were,  to  set  up  the  bona  Jides  of  the  production  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  case,  for  that  is  all  it  would  prove  if  this  gentleman  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  and  to  state  what  occurred.  It  would  only  go  to  that  extent.  It  would  prove 
that  a  representation  had  been  made  to  him  which  led  to  the  witness  being  produced 
as  a  witness  ;  but  that  is  not  one  of  the  issues  in  the  cause;  and  I  think,  therefore,  the 
evidence  is  not  relevant.  I  may  add  that  while  it  was  quite  necessary  to  o’o  through, 
the  whole  of  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness  it  is  obvious  that  what  has  occurred 
renders  his  testimony  utterly  valueless  ;  and  the  result  is  that  our  time  has  been  use¬ 
lessly  consumed,  but  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  blame  attaching  to  those  who  produce^ 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  entirely  in  your  Lordship’s  hands.  I  may  ask  whether 
I  am  not  entitled  to  ask  Mr.  Walker  questions  with  reference  to  statements  made  by 
the  witness,  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  elicited  in  cross-examination.  Unless  it  be 
understoou  that  the  witness’s  evidence  is  worthless  for  all  purposes,  your  Lordship 
observes  the  positions.  My  learned  friend  may  afterwards  say,  “  We  elicited  this  and 

you  did  not  call  Mr.  Walker.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  shall  certainly  not  make  any  such  observation. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  satisfactory 

(The  President.)  Very  well, 


Mr.  Ricijard  Payne  Ciiard,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


26.692.  Are  you  petty  sessions  clerk  at  Kilronan? — Yes. 

26.693.  I  think  you  also  have  a  general  shop  there? — Yes. 

26.694.  Now  some  time  prior  to  April  1879  had  you  taken  a  farm  from  Mr.  Kilbrice? 
—  Yes,  I  bqught  a  farm  from  him. 

26.695.  Had  it  formerly  been  occupied  by  Galley  ? — Gandy. 
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26.696.  Was  he  evicted  or  was  it  surrendered? — I  believe  there  was  no  eviction.  I 
think  he  surrendered. 

26.697.  Did  you  buy  it  from  Kilbrice? — I  did. 

26.698.  For  how  much? — 120/. 

26.699.  Before  1879  had  you  any  trouble  with  your  neighbours  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

26.700.  When,  first  of  all,  were  land  speeches  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
Galway? — Well,  the  speeches  that  had  been  held  there  were  always  held  inside  doors, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  They  were  always  held  privately  in  houses,  or  in  a 
house. 

26.701.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? — My  note  book. 

26.702.  Tell  me  shortly,  please ;  when  was  the  first  time  that  land  speeches  were 
held  in  your  neignbourhood  ? — The  one  that  I  have  is  this  speech  that  I  remember 
distinctly,  and  that  I  took  a  note  of,  and  was  held  quite  convenient  to  the  court  house 
where  I  hold  office. 

26.703.  Give  me  the  date  ? — 20th  September  1880. 

26.704.  After  that  time,  did  you  have  any  trouble  in  your  business  ? — Oh,  yes.  It 
continued  on— the  outrages  that  were  committed  on  my  cattle  previous — some  of  them, 
previous  to  September  1880. 

26.705.  Passing  over  this,  in  August  1880  ? — I  will  give  you  the  date  of  this. 

26.706.  Kindly  answer  my  question,  in  August  was  there  a  watch  set  over  your 
shop  ? — Yes,  on  the  12th  August. 

26.707.  How  was  that  managed  ;  were  there  people  there? — The  first  that  I  remarked 
when  opening  the  shop  in  the  morning  I  saw  a  young  man  sit  down  on  the  fence,  and 
take  out  a  note  book,  and  it  seems  very  strange  to  me  to  see  a  man  sit  down  before 
my  face. 

26.708.  Did  he  take  note  of  the  names  of  the  people  going  in  ? — He  did. 

26.709.  Did  he  appear  to  be  writing  down  in  the  book  when  people  went  in  ? — He 
appeared  to  be  writing  down. 

26.710.  In  April  1883  did  anything  happen  to  any  of  the  sheep  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When  ? 

26.711.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  mean  1881  ? — I  meaD  in  June  1880,  17  sheep  of  mine  were 
killed  on  the  4th  of  June  1880. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  you  said  April  ? 

26,711a.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  April  1881  ? — I  have  one,  April  1881,  three  sheep  and  four 
lambs  of  mine  killed. 

26.712.  In  January  1882  did  anything  happen  to  one  of  your  calves  ? — Yes,  it  was 
ripped  open. 

26.713.  Did  you  get  a  threatening  letter  on  the  14th  December  1885  ? — I  did. 

26.714.  Have  you  got  it  there? — I  gave  it  to  a  constable. 

26.715.  See  whether  that  is  it  (handed  to  the  witness).  Prior  to  that  did  you  surrender 
this  farm?- — Yes,  I  was  forced  to  throw  it  up,  my  cattle  being  destroyed. 

26.716.  When  did  you  surrender  it? — About  1882.  I  had  to  surrender  it  at  the  last 
time  that  my  calf  was  killed  ;  that  was  in  January  1882. 

26.717.  Had  you  any  trouble  between  1882  and  1885,  when  you  got  this  threatening 
letter  ? — At  the  time  I  got  that  threatening  letter  I  had  no  trouble  whatever. 

26.718.  Then  read  it,  please? — “  Kilronan,  December  7th,  1885.” 

26.719.  Have  you  lived  there  long? — I  have  lived  there  nearly  all  my  life.  I  think 
I  was  only  two  years  old  when  I  went  to  Ireland. 

26.720.  You  took  this  farm  in  1879  ? — No,  in  1877. 

26.721.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  learned  counsel  I  thought,  1879  :  1877  ? — Yes. 

26.722.  Had  you  any  land  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

26.723.  How  much? — Two  other  small  farms,  not  in  the  same  village. 

26.724.  On  the  same  island  ? — On  the  same  island. 

26.725.  Was  this  a  grazing  farm  ? — Yes. 

26.726.  The  former  tenant  was  Gandy  ? — Yes. 

26.727.  What  has  become  of  Gandy  ? — He  is  very  well. 

26.728.  What  is  he  doing  ? — Farming. 

26.729.  You  paid  nothing  to  him  ?— Nothing  to  Gandy.  I  bought  it  from 
Mr.  Kilbrice. 

26.730.  From  the  landlord? — No,  but  from  Mr.  Kilbrice,  who  got  it  from  the  land* 
lord  a  year  or  two  previous. 
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26.731.  Not  from  the  tenant  Gandy? — Not  from  the  tenant. 

26.732.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  tenant  gave  it  up  you  do  not  know  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

26.733.  My  learned  friend  seemed  to  stop  you,  but  I  wanted  to  know.  You  told  us 
before  September  1880  you  had  had  trouble  ? — Oh,  yes. 

26.734.  What  is  the  earliest  trouble  you  had  ? — I  think  in  April,  or  I  think  in  April 
1879,  there  was  poison  put  into  the  water  vessels  out  of  which  the  cattle  drank. 

26.735.  Let  me  have  that  date  ? — April  1879. 

26.736.  Was  the  water  trough  poisoned  ? — It  resembled  phosphorous. 

26.737.  We  will  not  go  into  the  chemical  properties  of  the  poison,  you  satisfied 
yourself.  “  To  Mr.  Dick.  Dear  Sir, — It  is  reported  in  our  town  that  you  are  going 
“  to  take  the  farm  of  Gandy,  in  Manister,  and  another  small  farm  in  the  village  of 
“  Kilronan.  I  thought  you  got  enough  of  land  before,  but  it  seems  you  did  not,  but 
“  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  land  this  time  it  is  not  the  same  as  before.  You  will 
“  get  something  that  will  make  you  a  little  quiet,  and  take  some  of  the  wax  out  of 
“  your  head,  and  if  you  or  your  sisters  go  to  Galway  you  will  not  ever  leave  it  until  ye 
“  are  in  corpse.  So  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  this  land.  It  is  not  the  times. 
“  The  Aran  men  give  me  a  bad  account  of  you,  that  you  are  a  good  iandgrabber,  but 
“  your  grabbing  is  over,  for  if  I  will  get  one  sight  of  you  in  this  town,  or  interfering 
u  with  any  person  except  your  own  private  business,  you  bloody  beggar.  Mind 
“  yourself,  or  if  you  don’t  I  will  mind  you.  Yours,  a  man  for  Ireland  and  a  true 
“  man  too.  Be  sure  what  I  say  is  true,  and  in  this  note  is  the  coffin  where  you 
“  will  go.” 

26.738.  Was  there  a  question  about  your  taking  any  land  about  that  time  or  not  ? — 
Not  the  slightest,  and  I  did  not  know  of  any  land. 

26.739.  You  had  had  enough  of  it  ? — I  had,  and  got  too  much  of  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

26.740.  What  is  your  position,  whereabouts  is  Kilronan  ? — In  the  large  island  of 
Aran. 

26.741.  You  are  living  there  still? — Yes. 

26.742.  I  think  you  hold  some  official  position  ? — Yes. 

26.743.  What  was  it  ? — Petty  Sessions  clerk. 

26.744.  Then  you  are  the  law  adviser  to  the  magistrate? — Yes;  and  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  clerk. 

26.745.  It  was  poisoned  ? — Yes,  the  cattle  refused  to  drink  and  the  poison  was  at 
the  bottom. 

26.746.  April  1879  this  is  ? — Yes. 

26,  /  47.  What  was  the  next  — December  2nd,  1879,  two  cattle  of  mine  I  found 
killed. 

26.748.  What  was  the  next  ? — 6th  April  1880  a  brood  mare  of  mine  I  found 
killed. 

26.749.  When  was  the  first  land  meeting  held  ? — I  cannot  say. 

26.750.  Was  it  in  1880  ? — I.  saw  no  Land  League  meeting  held,  but  I  saw  endless 
people  going  with  banners  across  their  shoulders. 

26.751.  Was  there  any  Land  League  meeting  held  in  1880  ?— The  Land  League 
meeting  I  saw  in  1880  was  on  the  20th  September. 

26. 752.  Was  that  a  land  meeting  { — Yes,  I  heard  people  speaking  while  I  was  goim*- 
to  my  office. 

26.753.  Was  not  there  an  outrage  in  June  that  you  have  not  mentioned  ? — In 
June. 

26.754.  I  mean  that  you  have  not  mentioned  now  to  me  ? — As  long  as  you  told  me 
to  continue  the  information  I  was  going  on,  but  you  stopped  me  when  I  was  coming  to 
the  4th  June. 

26.755.  ^  ou  jumped  from  April  to  December  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  the  last  I  gave 
was  6th  December  1880,  the  brood  mare.  4th  June,  that  followed  it,  there  were  17 
sheep  and  lambs  of  mine  killed. 

26.756.  The  first  land  meeting  was  in  September  1880  ? — I  cannot  say. 
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27.757.  The  20th  September  ? — The  one  I  took  note  of  it  because  I  never  saw  any 
land  meetings. 

27.758.  You  are  not  able  to  speak  to  any  land  meeting  before  that  ? — Only  this  one. 

26.759.  Was  there  any  Land  League  at  all  there  ? — Yes. 

26.760.  Where? — In  the  village. 

26.761.  Where  was  the  Land  League  branch  ? — Our  village,  I  believe,  is  the  head 
centre — Kilronan. 

26.762.  When  was  that  established  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  no  idea  of  the  time. 

26.763.  Will  you  say  it  was  established  in  1880  at  all? — I  will  not  say  it  was  esta¬ 
blished  ;  I  know  nothing  about  the  establishing  of  it. 

26.764.  Now,  then,  as  regards  your  boycotting,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know 
the  phrase,  but  I  'understand  you  that  your  shop  was  picketted  ;  that  people  were 
watched  who  went  into  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

26.765.  You  know  Father  O’Donoghue? — Well. 

26.766.  Was  he  a  very  violent  person? — Not  at  all  ;  he  was  a  very  nice  gentleman. 

26.767.  I  suppose  you  know  he  appealed  several  times  to  the  public  for  money  to 
save  the  islanders  from  starvation  ? — I  read  it. 

26.768.  You  know  a  good  deal  of  mone ;  was  collected  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes, 
especially  the  last  year. 

26.769.  Have  you  ever  seen  me  in  the  islan  — Once  only,  the  last  time  you  were 
there. 

26.770.  When  was  that? — I  knew  you  came  down  there  in  connexion  with  the 
money  given  there  for  the  relief,  and  I  only  saw  you  there  to  do  so. 

26.771.  Do  you  know  whether  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  money  distributed? — 
1  remember  reading  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee. 

26.772.  Was  that  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  the  island  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  never 
saw  you  before. 

26.773.  Was  it  for  a  similar  purpose  ? — I  cannot  say. 

26.774.  Do  you  remember  1886,  the  distress  ? — Yes,  I  never  saw  you  there  to  my 
knowledge,  except  the  last  time  I  heard  you  had  been  there. 

26.775.  Was  there  distress  in  1886  ? — We  have  some  distress  there  at  all  times  because 
they  are  very  poor  people. 

26.776.  It  was  a  scheduled  union  under  the  Distress  Act  of  1886  ? — Yes  ;  I  read 
of  it. 

26.777.  Aran  is  a  very  poor  place,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  poor  place. 

26.778.  You  said  you  took  a  farm  there  ? — I  did. 

26.779.  Are  the  holdings  there  not  known  under  the  name  of  craggeries  ? — Yes. 

26.780.  What  does  that  mean  ? — So  many  fourths  ;  so  many  acres. 

26.781.  Does  it  not  mean  rookeries? — If  you  pronounce  it  as  “  Cray,”  but  it  is 
craigery. 

26.782.  Craigery  means  a  rocky  holding,  does  it  not  ? — I  could  not  say  it  means 
that. 

26.783.  What  do  you  say  it  does  mean  ? — It  means  about  eight  acres  of  land. 

26.784.  ( The  President.)  I  am  afraid  we  are  none  of  us  able  to  determine  that 
question. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  differ  with  him. 

(Witness.)  But  if  pronounced  as  craggery  it  means  rock. 

26.785.  Do  not  you  know  the  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  rocks  ? — The  greater  part. 

26.786.  Only  the  greater  part? — Yes. 

26.787.  Would  not  you  say  taking  the  whole  of  it? — Oh,  no,  there  is  Mr.  Johnson  s 
farm. 

26.788.  Except  Mr.  Johnson’s  farm  ? — No  ;  there  is  very  good  land  irrespective  of 
Mr.  Johnson. 

•  26,789.  Where  ? — In  the  village  of  Kilronan  and  in  the  Chapelry  village. 

26,790.  And  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  - ?— Kilbride’s  ;  that  is  a  very  nice  piece. 

26,790a.  Are  there  any  others  ? — Well,  there  are  several  other  pieces,  but  not  so 
compact  as  his. 
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26.791.  Anyhow,  the  land  as  you  would  call  it  is  very  poor  in  the  island  ? — In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  main  land. 

26.792.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  rent  of  the  island  was  before  the  Land  Act? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

26.793.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  now  ? — No. 

26.794.  I  suppose  you  know  the  rents  were  very  much  reduced  ? — I  am  certain  of 

that. 

26.795.  Do  you  know  they  were  reduced  more  than  one  third  ? — I  do  not  know  for 
certain,  but  I  know  the  rents  have  been  reduced  a  good  deal,  because  we  held  the  post 
office  and  used  to  get  letters,  and  people  used  to  come  in  and  say,  Open  that  to  see 
what  reduction  I  have  got. 

26.796.  You  know  the  people  got  a  good  deal  of  money  from  America  ? — Yes,  they 

did. 

26.797.  And  they  have  been  paying  their  rent  out  of  such  money  ? — Yes. 

26.798.  Do  you  believe  they  also  paid  rents  out  of  the  money  which  was  subscribed 
by  the  charitable  public  in  periods  of  distress  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

26.799.  Have  you  read  it  ? — No,  never,  because  it  was  not  in  money  they  got  it ; 
they  got  it  in  flour,  they  got  it  in  meal,  they  got  it  in  clothes  and  potatoes. 

26.800.  Who  are  the  landlords  ? — The  Digbys  ;  Miss  Digby  and  the  Honourable 
Captain  St.  Laurence. 

26.801.  They  have  not  got  much  rent  lately  ? — I  believe  not,  indeed. 

26.802.  Through  the  prevailing  distress  ? — Yes,  very  little. 

26.803.  You  believe  it  was  through  the  prevailing  distress  ? — I  will  not  say  it  was 
great  distress. 

26.804.  Was  not  the  great  distress  this  year? — It  was;  this  was  the  worst  year  we 
have  had. 

26.805.  Do  not  you  know  the  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member  distributed 
over  1,000 1.  worth  of  food  ? — I  am  certain  of  that. 

26.806.  You  saw  a  young  man  opposite  your  door  taking  notes  you  said  ;  that  he 
was  taking  the  names  of  those  who  entered  your  shop  ? — Yes. 

26.807.  Did  you  read  his  note  book  ? — Not  at  all. 

26.808.  Then  how  do  you  know  he  was  taking  notes  ? — It  was  not  a  young  man 
only,  but  a  man  continued  there  for  months. 

26.809.  Did  you  read  any  of  the  notes  that  this  young  man  took? — No. 

26.810.  How  do  you  know  then? — I  am  sure,  because  the  persons  came  in  and  told 

me  they  were  afraid  to  come  in,  and  the  servant,  the  man  I  had,  took  all  the  goods 
privately.  ° 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

26.811.  That  taking  of  the  names  occurred  in  August  1880? — The  taking  of  the 
names  was  the  12th  August  1880 ;  that  was  the  day  the  watching  commenced? 

26.812.  Had  it  ever  occurred  before  that  day  ? — Never. 


Constable  James  Hughes  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

26.813.  Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I  am. 

26.814.  Were  you  stationed  at  Ballinrobe,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  the  year  1879  ? 

— I  was.  J 

26.815.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Feerick  ? — Yes. 

26.816.  Did  you  know  Feerick  ? — Yes. 

26.817.  Was  he  agent  for  some  property  there,  for  Mr.  George  A.  Brown  ? — Yes  he 
was. 

26.818.  Were  you  present  when  a  woman  named  Mary  Garrity,  a  tenant  on  Mr. 
Browns  estate,  was  evicted  ? — I  was. 

26.819.  When  was  that?— It  was  in  October  or  November  1879. 

26.820.  Was  Mr.  Feerick,  the  agent,  present  at  the  eviction  ?— He  was. 
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26.821.  Were  there  a  number  of  people  there  ? — There  were. 

26.822.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — I  did. 

26.823.  How  many  people  were  there  ? — There  might  be  about  between  20  and  30, 
I  would  say  altogether. 

26.824.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  you  knew  ? 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  place?  Where  was  this  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  townland  of  the  farm? — It  is  Cooley 
Loughland. 

26.825.  Is  that  near  Ballinrobe  ? — It  is  about  four  or  five  miles  of  Ballinrobe. 

26.826.  What  are  the  persons  whose  names  you  knew  were  present  ? — I  knew  James 
Durkin  and  Pat  Mackin. 

26.827.  Anybody  else  ? — Frank  Manion. 

26.828.  Did  these  people  live  in  Ballinrobe? — No. 

26.829.  Where  did  they  live  ? — No,  they  lived  in  Brown’s  Town. 

26.830.  How  far  is  that  from  Ballinrobe  ? — Between  four  and  five  Irish  miles. 

26.831.  Were  they  members  of  the  Land  League  ?— Subsequently,  when  it  was 
established. 

26.832.  Now,  how  did  the  people  behave  towards  Mr.  Feerick  on  this  occasion? — 
Their  demeanour  and  attitude  towards  Mr.  Feerick  was  very  threatening  on  that 
day. 

26.833.  Do  you  remember  subsequently,  the  following  year,  in  the  month  of  June, 
Mr.  Feerick  attending  the  Sessions  at  Ballinrobe  ? — I  do. 

26.834.  Did  you  see  him  leaving  the  town?— I  did  not  see  him  leaving  the  town,  but 
I  saw  him  at  the  Sessions. 

26.835.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  did  you  receive  a  report  that  he  had  been  shot  ? — 

1  did. 

26.836.  Did  you  go  in  search  of  him  ? — I  did. 

26.837.  Did  you  rind  his  body  on  the  road? — I  did. 

26.838.  Was  he  wounded  ? — He  was. 

26.839.  Was  he  taken  from  the  place  where  you  found  him  to  the  workhouse 
hospital  ? — He  was. 

26.840.  Did  he  die  there  subsequently  ? — He  died  there  on  the  15th  August 
following. 

26.841.  What  hour  of  the  day  was  it  you  found  the  body  on  the  road  ? — It  was  about 

2  o’clock. 

26.842.  Were  there  people  about  ? — There  were  ;  it  was  a  holiday,  and  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  on  the  road. 

26.843.  Did  you  endeavour  to  discover  who  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  was  ? — 
Yes.  ’ 

26.844.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  people  of  the  district  ? — None  whatever. 

26.845.  Has  anybody  been  brought  to  justice  for  it  ? — No. 

26.846.  Was  there  anyone  ever  brought  to  justice  for  it  ? — Yes,  subsequently,  but  he 

.  was  tried  but  not - 

26.847.  You  mean  he  was  acquitted? — He  was  acquitted. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

26.848.  This  was  in — ? — June  1880. 

26.849.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  Land  League  was  started  first  ? — In  Ballinrobe 
early  in  June  1880,  or  at  least  early  in  1880. 

26.850.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

26.851.  I  will  put  to  you  this  :  there  was  no  Land  League  there  at  the  time  this 
murder  was  committed  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

26.852.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that? — Yes,  there  was  no  Land  League  at  the  time 
the  eviction  took  place. 

26.853.  But  there  was  the  time  the  murder  took  place  ? — Yes. 

26.854.  Can  you  give  me  more  detailed  information  of  the  date  or  place  of  this  Land 
League,  and  the  date  of  its  start  ? — The  first  Land  League  meeting  that  was  held  in 
Ballinrobe  was  in  November  1879. 
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26.855.  November  1879  ? — Yes,  or  October.  I  tbink  it  was  the  5th  October. 

26.856.  October  1879  ? — Yes. 

26.857.  The  Land  League  itself  was  not  started  until  afterwards  ? — No. 

26.858.  The  precise  date  you  are  not  able  to  give  me,  as  I  understand  ? — No. 

26.859.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  before  the  murder? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Havitt. 


26.860.  Was  Feerick  rather  a  violent  kind  of  man? — I  could  not  say  that  he  was 
violent. 

26.861.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  threatening  people  at  fairs  ? — Well,  I  never  heard 
him  threaten  anybody. 

26.862.  Not  anybody  in  particular  ? — No,  nor  generally. 

26.863.  Tou  never  heard  he  was  in  the  habit  of  threatening  people  at  fairs  and 
markets  ? — No. 

26.864.  About  this  meeting  in  Ballinrobe  some  time  in  October  1879,  were  you 
present  at  it  ? — I  was. 

26.865.  Was  I  present  at  it? — You  were. 

26.866.  You  heard  me  speak? — I  did  not  hear  you  speak.  I  was  present  when  the 
meeting  passed  through  the  town,  but  I  was  not  out  at  the  meeting  because  the  parish 
priest  would  not  allow  them  to  hold  it  in  the  town,  they  had  to  hold  it  in  the  adjoining 
parish,  the  parish  of  Neil. 

26.867.  Then  you  have  no  recollection  of  anything  I  said  ? — No 

26.868.  ( Sir  II.  James.)  You  are  quite  sure  the  Land  League  existed  before  the 
murder  ? — I  am. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

26.869.  Did  you  know  Feerick  personally  ? — Yes. 

26.870.  Did  you  know  him  well  ? — I  knew  him  well. 

26.871.  How  long  had  you  been  in  that  neighbourhood  before  he  was  murdered  ? — I 
think  I  was  there  ten  months.  I  went  to  it  in  September  1879  and  he  was  murdered 
the  29th  June  1880. 

.  26,872.  A  ho  was  the  agent  before  Feerick? — Well  Feerick  was  agent  daring  my 
time.  I  do  not  know  who  his  predecessor  was. 

26.873.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  man  named  Durkin  ? — Yes. 

26.874.  Had  he  been  agent  before  Feerick  ? — Durkin,  I  believe,  was  bailiff. 

26.875.  Did  Feerick  succeed  Durkin  ? — I  think  so. 

26.876.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  of  the  displacement  of 
Durkin  ? — I  did  not. 

26.877.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  eviction  of  a  poor  woman  named  Mary  Gerroty  ? — 

Y  GS . 

26.878.  How  did  Mary  Gerroty’s  land  lie  in  respect  of  the  land  previously  held  or 
already  held  by  Feerick  ?— I  believed  that  it  adjoined  Feerick’s  farm,  or  almost 
joined  it. 

26.879.  Did  not  it  dovetail  into  his  farm? — I  could  not  say  that  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

o 

26.880.  Had  she  some  orphans,  nephews  and  nieces,  dependent  upon  her  ? — I  do  not 

know. 

26.881.  Y on  are  not  aware  that  the  eviction  of  that  woman  by  Feerick  was  the 
subject  of  common  conversation  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  am. 

26.882.  1  here  was  a  great  deal  of  very  strong  feeling? — There  were  letters  in  the 
paper,  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  concerning  it  afterwards. 

26.883.  Among  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  was  there  not  a  great  deal  of 
bitter  feeling  with  regard  to  the  eviction  of  the  widow  and  the  orphans  of  Mar/ 
Gerroty  ?  there  seemed  to  be  a  bitter  feeling  towards  Feerick  on  the  day  of  the 
eviction,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to  get  police  protection. 

26.884.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Mackin  ? — Yes. 

26.885.  Was  he  any  relation  of  Feerick’s  ? — I  think  not,  I  arn  not  sure. 

26.886.  Did  you  hear  of  Mackin  remonstrating  with  Feerick  with  regard  to  his  ill- 
treatment  of  that  woman  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

o  5oG0G. — Ev.  28.  1? 
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26.887.  Did  you  know  whether  Feerick  was  obnoxious  to  any  members  of  any  secret 
society  in  that  district  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

26.888.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  them  ? — No. 

26.889.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  making  public  mention,  not  to  yourself  personally,  a 
public  mention  of  his  contempt  for  secret  societies  and  members  of  them  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ? — I  know  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  paper  complaining  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town  named  Mr.  Monahan. 

26.890.  ( The  President.)  I  daresay  it  has  some  connexion  which  I  do  not  see.  The 
question  is  whether  he  ever  spoke  at  secret  societies  ? — He  never  spoke  verbally  to  me, 
my  Lord,  of  secret  societies.  I  should  inform  you.  before  you  proceed  further,  that 
Mr.  Monahan  first  wrote  a  letter  to  the  paper  complaining  of  the  eviction  of  Mary 
Gerroty  ;  Feerick,  in  reply,  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  complaining  of  Monahan’s  conduct, 
which,  I  believe,  embittered  the  people  completely  against  Mr.  Feerick. 

26.891.  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  Were  there  secret  societies  in  that  neighbourhood? 
— Well,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  did  not  know  any  of  them  at  the  time. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  What  ? — l  did  not  know  any  secret  society  at  the  time. 

26.892.  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Boys? — Not  till  I  heard  of 
them  in  this  Court. 

26.893.  You  have  never  heard  of  the  Boys  as  an  expression  signifying  members  of  a 
secret  society  ? — I  heard  of  White  Boys  as  being  members  of  secret  societies. 

26.894.  Never  in  the  county  of  Galway  heard  the  word  Boys  used? — I  did  not. 

26.895.  Signifying  members  of  secret  societies  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

26.896.  You  have  heard  of  Feerick  being  shot  at  before  this  ? — Yes. 

26.897.  When  was  this  ? — He  was  shot  at  coming  from  Castlebar,  coming  to  his 
own  home  one  night,  I  think  it  was  March  1880.  I  think  March  of  the  same  year. 

26.898.  Of  the  same  year  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

26.899.  Ever  before  that? — No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

26.900.  Do  you  know  the  road  between  Castlebar  and  Brown’s  Town  ? — Yes. 

26.901.  Is  there  a  place  called  Carranagran? — Yes. 

26.902.  Is  there  a  bridge  called  Annisbridge  there  ? — Yes. 

26.903.  Was  Mr.  Feerick  ever  fired  at  there?— Yes,  he  was. 

26.904.  When  was  that? — That  was  the  occasion  I  spoke  of,  coming  from 
Castlebar. 

26.905.  You  say  that  was  in  May,  not  March  ? — March,  I  think. 

26.906.  Was  not  he  fired  at  at  Annisbridge  12  months  before  that? — Previous  to 
that  ?  He  may  have  ;  I  do  not  know. 

26.907.  Was  there  another  tenant,  of  the  name  of  Garvie,  whose  land  Feerick  took  ? 
Garvie  ?  I  do  not  know  of  him  taking  Garvie’s  place. 

26.908.  Do  you  know  the  neighbourhood  of  Feerick’s  holding  ? — I  do. 

26.909.  Is  there  not  a  mearing  separating  it  from  some  other  land  ? — There  is  a 
mearing  separating  all  the  holdings. 

■  26,910.  Does  not  Feerick’s  original  land  adjoin  a  mearing  ?  Does  it  not  come  up 

to  a  mearing  ? — I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

26,911  You  know  where  old  Garvie’s  holding  was  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

26.912.  Had  you  never  heard  of  Feerick’s  taking  Garvie’s  three  acres  ? — I  did  not. 

26.913.  And  walling  them  in? — No. 

26.914.  I  believe  the  holdings  of  the  tenants  in  that  neighbourhood  are  called  stripes, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  stripes. 

26.915.  When  Feerick  was  first  connected  with  the  agency  his  holding  was  separate 
from'all  the  others  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

26.916.  Did  he  afterwards  come  in  among  the  stripes  of  the  tenants  and  obtain  or 
grab  more  than  one  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

26.917.  You  never  heard  that  the  tenants  were  afraid  that  by  degrees  he  would  get 
them  all  out  one  after  the  other? — No. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

26,918.  I  asked  you,  and  I  think  you  said  you  were  quite  sure  the  Land  League  was 
e>  ablished  before  the  murder? — Yes. 
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26.919.  The  newspaper  that  is  published  and  read  most  in  the  district  is  the 
“  Connaught  Telegraph  ”? — Yes,  it  is  very  largely  circulated. 

26.920.  The  account  of  these  Land  League  meetings  would  appear  in  the 
“  Telegraph  ”? — Yes. 

26.921.  My  friend  Mr.  O’Connor  has  asked  you  about  the  Boys,  when  did  you  first 
hear  the  term  Boys  used  in  this  district  ? — In  the  Ballinrobe  district  ? 

26.922.  Yes  ? — I  never  knew  any  society  in  that  district  known  by  the  name  of  Boys. 

26.923.  Have  you  heard  that  term  applied  to  anyone  in  that  district  ? — No,  not  in 
that  district. 

26.924.  Not  at  any  time  ? — No. 

26.925.  Have  you  heard  the  term  Moonlighters  applied  to  anyone  ? — Yes. 

26.926.  When  was  that? — As  far  back  as  five  or  six  years  ago. 

26.927.  Is  that  before  or  after  the  League  was  established  ? — It  would  be  after  the 
League  was  established. 

Sergeant  John  Donavon  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 

26.928.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I  am. 

26.929.  Were  you  stationed  at  Ballinrobe  in  the  month  of  June  1880? — I  was. 

26.930.  Were  you  present  at  the  eviction  of  a  man  named  Durkin,  tenant  of  Brown’s  ? 
— I  was. 

26.931.  Was  Mr.  Feerick  there  ? — He  was. 

26.932.  Was  he  an  agent  over  the  property  ? — He  was. 

26.933.  Was  this  Durkin  put  back  as  caretaker,  do  you  know  ? — I  think  he  was  ;  I 

am  not  sure  ;  I  think  he  was.  t 

26.934.  Is  he  in  the  farm  still  ? — He  is. 

26.935.  Were  any  persons  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Feerick  ? — There  was. 

26.936.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person? — There  was  Pat  Mackin,  James  Hindes, 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Yarlev  ;  there  was  two  of  the  name  of  Hindes  and  a  man  named 
Quinn. 

26.937.  Was  Mackin  tried? — No,  he  was  remanded  to  Castlebar  for  eight  days. 

26.938.  Did  anybody  appear  for  him  before  the  magistrate? — Yes. 

26.939.  Who  ?— Mr.  Daley. 

26.940.  Is  he  a  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

26.941.  Who  was  instructing  him  ?• — I  saw  Mr.  P.  J.  Monahan. 

26.942.  Is  he  president  of  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

26.943.  Do  you  remember  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Feerick  ? — I  do. 

26.944.  Was  it  attended  by  any  persons  in  the  district  ? — Very  few  ;  his  own  friends 
principally. 

26.945.  Not  by  the  people  generally? — No, 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

26.946.  Was  the  person  whom  Daley  defended,  was  he  acquitted  or  convicted  ? — 
I  hey  were  all  acquitted ;  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Hynes  returned  after 
the  magisterial  investigation  to  the  Galway  Winter  Assizes. 

26.947.  Another  man  returned  for  trial  ? — Yes,  James  Hynes. 

26.948.  Was  he  the  man  for  whom  Daley  appeared  ? — Yes. 

26.949.  He  was  acquitted  at  the  assizes  ? — Yes. 

26.950.  The  others  for  whom  Daley  also  appeared  ? — Yes. 

26.951.  They  were  not  even  committed  ? — No,  except  Mackin,  he  was  remanded  fo» 
eight  days. 

26.952.  I  thought  Mackin  was  tried  ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

26.953.  Did  any  witness  appear  against  the  others? — Against  Hynes. 

26.954.  I  said  against  the  others  ? — No,  there  did  not. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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Thomas  Elliott  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


26.955.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary? — Yes. 

26.956.  Were  you  stationed  at  Ballinrobe,  June  1880  ? — I  was. 

26.957.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  Mr.  Feerick’s  murder? — Yes. 

26.958.  While  he  was  in  the  hospital  at  Ballinrobe  was  there  a  meeting  one  evening 
in  the  town  ? — There  was  a  meeting  at  Cong. 

26.959.  How  far  is  Cong  from  Ballinrobe  ? — Seven  statute  miles. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  you  have  considered  what  fresh  points  you  wish  to  take 
in  connexion  with  this  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

26.960.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Scrab  Nally  ? — Yes. 

26.961.  Did  he  pass  through  Ballinrobe  this  night  returning  from  Cong  ? — Yes. 

26.962.  Was  he  addressing  the  people? — He  was  in  the  market  square. 

26.963.  Did  he  say  anything  with  respect  to  Feerick,  who  was  then  lying  wounded 
in  the  hospital  ? — He  did. 

26.964.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said? — He  referred  to  Feerick — he  was  lying  in 
that  hospital — and  he  put  his  hands  on  his  hip  and  said  he  was  rotten  from  this  down, 
and  that  he  had  got  pills  worse  than  Hollaway’s  pills,  and  he  referred  to  Mr.  McDonald 
and  referred  to  people  coming  from  Dublin  and  elsewhere  to  see  him,  and  told  the 
people  to  give  them  pills ;  they  had  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  down  with  land¬ 
lords  and  landgrabbers. 

26.965.  You  know  Mr.  Nally? — I  do,  personally. 

26.966.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  at  Ballinrobe? — He  is  not  a  member  of 
the  League  at  Ballinrobe ;  I  understand  he  was  a  member  of  the  League  at  Barr. 

26.967.  Have  you  seen  him  on  the  platform  after  Land  League  meetings  ? — 
Frequently. 

26.968.  And  heard  him  speak  there? — Yes. 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  question. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  0  Connor. 

26.969.  You  spoke  of  Ballinrobe?— Yes. 

26.970.  'Was  there  a  Land  League  branch  at  Ballinrobe  at  this  time  to  your  know¬ 
ledge? — Yes. 

26.971.  To  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

26^972.  How  do  you  know  there  was  a  Land  League  branch  at  Ballinrobe  ? — Because 

I  see  them  meet.  .  , 

26  973.  Where  did  you  see  them  meet  ?  —I  saw  them  meet  in  the  Young  Men’s 

Institution,  Ballinrobe,  a  room  which  was  there. 

26.974.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  officers? — P.  J.  Monaghan  was  president,  P.  J. 
Kelly  was  treasurer,  and  Herbert  was  the  secretary. 

26.975.  How  did  you  learn  that  these  men  whom  you  have  mentioned  were  officers 
of  that  branch  ? — 1  learnt  from  seeing  them  taking  an  active  part  and  hearing  people 

say  they  were  there.  _ 

26  976.  I  am  asking  you,  how  did  you  learn  their  several  positions  ? — From  hearing 

them  from  the  people  and  seeing  them  take  an  active  part. 

26,977.  Were  you  stationed  at  Ballinrobe  at  the  time? — I  was. 

26,,978.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  there  never  was  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  at  Ballinrobe  ? — I  saw  on  one  occasion,  I  think  it  was  in  February  1880,  when 
there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Corn  Market,  Ballinrobe,  and  I  saw  a  gentleman  I  make 
mention  of,  collecting  the  money  there,  and  giving  the  people  cards. 

26,279.  What  was  the  date? — I  think  it  was  the  22nd  of  February  1880 ;  it  was 
some  time  in  February. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

26.980.  You  said  you  had  seen  Mr.  Scrab  Nally  speak  on  political  platforms.  Have 
you  ever  seen  him  speak  when  the  Chairman  was  in  the  chair,  or  was  it  only  after  the 
principal  part  of  the  meeting  was  broken  up  ? — I  heard  him  speak  while  the  Chairman 
was  in  the  chair,  and  I  heard  him  speaking  at  Carranagran  and  at  two  other  places ; 
that  was  the  only  meeting  I  heard  him  speak  personally. 

26.981.  How  were  these  land  meetings  called  ? — They  were  called  together  by 
placard  as  such. 

26.982.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  promoters  of  them  were  members  of  the 
National  League  ? — I  know  that  at  Carranagran,  Mr.  James  Concorn,  the  proprietor  of 
the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  and  J.  J.  Monaghan  were  present  at  that  meeting. 

26.983.  Did  you  ever  see  a  member  of  the  branch  on  the  platform  when  Scrab  Nally 
spoke  ? — He  spoke  at  Carranagran. 

26.984.  Did  he  ever  speak  when  anybody  was  present  from  the  central  body  on  that 
occasion,  the  central  body  in  Dublin,  the  executive  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

26.985.  Will  you  tell  me  what  reduction  was  made  in  the  rent  to  George  Brown  ? — 
1  do  not  know. 

26.986.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  large  reduction  or  not  ? — No. 

26.987.  You  never  heard  talk  about  it  ? — I  heard  he  mentioned  some  reduction,  but 
I  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 


Arthur  Shaen  Bingham,  Esq.,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

26.988.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Dulough,  county  Mayo. 

26.989.  Are  you  a  landed  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

26.990.  How  many  tenants  had  you  ? — Something  about  50 ;  not  on  the  Dulough 
property,  but  about  50  altogether. 

( The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say. 

26.991.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  L^p  to  the  year  1880  were  you  on  good  terms  with  your 
tenantry  ? — Yes,  on  very  good  terms. 

26.992.  Had  you  land  also  in  your  own  hands? — I  have  some  land  in  my  own 

hands. 

26.993.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Land  league  held  in  the  month  of 
October  1880,  at  a  place  called  Greencastle  ? — I  have  heard  of  the  meeting. 

26.994.  You  were  not  present  yourself  ? — I  was  not  present  myself. 

26.995.  Did  you  read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  the  “  Connaught 
Telegraph  ”? — I  think  I  did. 

26.996.  How  far  is  that  Greencastle  from  this  property  of  yours? — About  three 
miles  from  where  I  reside. 

26.997.  After  holding  that  meeting  did  you  observe  any  change  in  the  demeanour 
of  your  tenantry  towards  you  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

26.998.  What  was  the  change  ? — Very  shortly  after  they  refused  to  work. 

26.999.  Who,  the  tenants  or  the  labourers  ? — The  tenants. 

27,000.  Had  the  tenants  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  part  of  the  rent  in  work  ? — 

Part  in  work. 

27,001.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dovanny  ? — Yes. 

27,002.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  the  president  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League 
in  Greencastle? — Not  in  Greencastle;  but  I  hoard  he  was  president  of  an  important 
place  called  Glasside. 

27,003.  Some  time  after  this  meeting  in  October  1880,  did  this  gentleman  wait 
upon  you  with  your  tenants  ? — He  camo  to  my  house  along  with  a  good  portion  of  iny 

tenants. 

27,004.  Had  you  an  interview  with  him  ? — Yes. 

27,005.  What  Avas  the  object  of  the  interview  ? — He  said  ho  camo  to  offer  30  per 
cent.  o\rer  Griffith’s  valuation  ;  and  1  refused. 

27,006.  Did  you  accede  to  those  terms  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
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27,007.  What  offer  did  you  make? — I  offered,  with  the  exception  of  the  lease¬ 
holders,  4s. 

27,008.  4s.  in  what  ? — 4s.  in  the  £. 

27,009.  On  the  rents  ? — Yes  ;  as  reduction. 

27,010.  Was  that  accepted  ? — It  was  not. 

27,011.  Now,  when  they  refused  to  accept  your  offer,  did  the  tenants  leave  in  a 
body  ? — They  left  in  a  body. 

27,012.  This  gentleman  being  there  with  them  ? — The  clergyman  ;  he  was  in  the 
parish,  and  they  went  round  to  the  yard. 

27,013.  After  the  visit  of  the  tenants  with  this  gentleman,  what  happened  ? — The 
clergyman  was  in  the  parlour,  and  he  and  I  were  talking,  and  the  tenants  went  round 
to  the  kitchen,  to  the  yard,  and  they  immediately  left  after  he  left. 

27,014.  Some  time  after  that  interview  was  any  injury  done  to  any  of  your 
property  ? — There  was  a  fire  set  to  my  hay  ;  it  was  set  on  fire. 

27,015.  When  was  that  ? — I  have  a  bad  memory,  and  I  have  neuralgia. 

27,016.  About  what  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fix  the  exact  date  ? — I  will  give  it 
you  as  exactly  as  I  can. 

27,017.  Were  you  able  to  get  people  to  work  for  you  ? — I  was  not. 

27,018.  Were  you  able  to  save  your  crops  on  your  farm  ? — Not  in  that  year  ;  not  in 
that  harvest. 

27,019.  Did  your  servants  leave  you  ?— My  hands  left  me. 

27,020.  Were  you  able  to  keep  any  persons  on  the  estate  ? — Not  then. 

27,021.  Were  you  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

27,022.  Were  you  under  police  protection  at  this  time? — I  think  not  at  that  time. 

27,023.  Now,  do  you  remember,  did  any  of  your  tenants  pay  you  rent  in  secret? — 
Some  of  them  paid  me  in  secret. 

27,024.  Did  you  give  them  any  receipts  for  the  rent? — Sometimes  I  used  to  give 
receipts  and  other  times  not. 

27,025.  Did  any  of  them  decline  to  take  receipts  ? — No,  they  did  not  ask  for  them. 

27*026.  Do  you  remember  in  the 'year  1881  returning  home  one  night,  having  a  car, 
with  your  wife  and  some  woman  of  the  name  of  Catharine  Gangham  ?  She  was 
Catherine  Gangham. 

27,027.  What  happened  to  you? — I  was  shot  at, 

27,028.  Were  you  wounded  ? — I  got  a  bullet  there  {'pointing)  and  one  here  {pointing). 
I  had  a  lot  of  paper  in  my  side  pocket,  and  another  shot  went  through  my  coat. 

27,029.  Was  this  woman  also  on  the  car — was  she  wounded  ? — I  took  this  woman 
about  half  a  mile  below  where  I  was  shot  at,  and  a  bullet  went  through  her  arm. 

27,030.  Did  you  see  the  man  who  fired  at  you? — There  was  one  man  who  I  thought 
was  a  woman  as  I  was  coming  up  the  hill  who  wore  a  woman  s  clothes. 

27,031.  Did  this  person  afterwards  fire  on  you  ? — Yes,  as  we  came  to  him  he  fired. 

27,032.  He  was  dressed  as  a  woman? — He  had  a  woman’s  clothes  on. 

27,033.  Do  you  remember  the  time  the  Land  League  was  suppressed? — Yes. 

27,034.  {The  President.)  What  date  do  you  say  it  was  you  were  shot  at  ? 

{Mr.  Atkinson ,)  October  1881,  I  think,  my  Lord. 

{The  Witness.)  3rd  of  October  1881. 

27,035.  Do  you  remember  the  time  the  Land  League  was  suppressed? — I  think 
I  do.’ 

27,036.  Did  the  boycotting  cease  about  that  time? — It  got  better  after  that  time ; 
people  got  more  calm. 

27,037.  Was  Father  Devanny  replaced  in  the  parish  by  another  gentleman  ? — Father 
Devanny  left,  aud  there  was  a  few  others  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  League,  which  I 
consider  were  the  ringleaders. 

27,038.  They  were  arrested? — They  were  not  arrested,  they  left  in  a  body;  they 
were  not  arrested,  but  they  went  off. 

27,039.  Did  things  quiet  down  then? — Things  got  quiet  after  that. 

27.040.  And  did  your  boycotting  case  ? — Well,  it  was  improving  after  that.  Father 
Foy  then  replaced  Father  Devany,  and  after  he  came  the  people  mended. 

27,041.  Who  was  Mr.  Devany’s  successor? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Foy. 

27,042.  Where  did  Mr.  Devany  go  ? — Some  part  of  Teyrawley,  Ballina  I  heard. 
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27,043.  Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foy  a  Land  Leaguer  at  all  ? — He  was  as  much  against 
it  as  the  other  man  was  for  it. 

27,044.  Opposed  to  it  ? — Opposed  to  it. 

27,045.  Then  you  say  your  boycotting  ceased  ? — The  people  after  that  got  more 
friendly  towards  me. 

27,046.  Did  you  set  any  grazing  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Riley  ? — Yes. 

27,047.  When  did  you  set  him  this  grazing  ? — He  had  it  three  vears  before,  I 
think,  1881. 

27,048.  Do  you  remember  his  giving  it  up  ? — I  do. 

27,049.  When  did  he  give  it  up  ? — I  think  he  gave  it  up  in  1881. 

27,050.  Did  he  show  you  a  threatening  notice  that  he  got  ? — No,  he  did  not,  but 
there  was  a  threatening  notice  I  heard  got  on  the  fence. 

27,051.  He  did  not  show  you  any  threatening  notice  ? — No,  Riley  did  not. 

27,052.  But  he  gave  it  up  in  1881  ? — I  heard  there  was  a  threatening  notice  on  the 
fence.  I  believe  Riley  did  not  get  the  notice  at  all. 

27,053.  At  all  events,  Riley  gave  up  the  grazing  ? — He  took  the  land  afterwards. 

27,054.  Did  you  subsequently  set  12  acres  of  that  grass  to  a  man  named  Barrett  ? — 
After  that  I  set  12  acres  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Barrett. 

27,055.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  Barrett? — He  was  shot. 

27,056.  When  you  say  shot,  do  you  mean  murdered? — Yes,  I  mean  shot  dead.  On 
the  3rd  of  May  1882  I  set  the  farm  to  Barrett. 

27,057.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  day  was  Barrett  shot  ? — The  3rd  of  May 
1882.  * 

27,058.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  the  day  you  set? — That  was  the  day  I  set  the  grass, 
and  he  was  shot  the  11th  of  May  1882. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

26,059.  Had  anyone  been  turned  out  of  that  land  which  you  set  to  Barrett  ? — No, 
there  was  not.  I  had  the  land  on  my  own  hands  for  16  or  17  years  previous,  except 
when  I  set  it  as  grazing  pasture. 

27,060.  So  there  was  nothing  as  far  as  Barrett  was  concerned.  Did  you  attribute 
his  being  shot  to  the  fact  of  having  taking  that  land  ( — The  neighbours  were  saying  it 
was  on  account  of  taking  the  land  that  he  was  shot. 

27,061.  But  the  land  was  not  evicted  land  ?  I  am  trying  to  get  the  supposed  motive 
of  this.  The  land  was  not  evicted  land,  as  I  understand,  nor  surrendered  land  ? — I 
had  the  land  in  my  own  possession  except  at  the  time - ■ 

27,062.  Will  you  tell  us  ? — They  were  not  evicted  lands. 

27,063.  Had  Barrett  given  offence  to  anyone  in  any  other  way  or  had  quarrels  with 
people  ? — I  heard  he  was  a  very  good  neighbour. 

27,064.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer.  Had  you  heard  whether  there  were  any 
quarrels? — No,  I  have  not. 

27,065.  This  is  a  most  mysterious  thing  this  murder  of  Barrett.  Had  a  man  named 
Carter  been  murdered  before  that  ? — Yes. 

27,066.  I  mean  wounded  at  all  events,  he  had  been  injured  ? — Wounded  ;  yes, 

injured. 

27,067.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Barrett  had  said  that  the  persons  who  wounded 
Carter  were  known,  and  that  if  certain  people  did  not  take  care  it  would  come  out  ? — 
There  was  a  report  that  he  mentioned  something. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  will  take  your  Lordship’s  opinion  upon  this.  Whenever  it  comes  to 
general  report  in  a  neighbourhood,  as  your  Lordship  sees,  we  have  not  objected  to  what 
the  witness  has  heard,  but  this  is  as  to  a  specific  fact — an  individual  having  said  certain 
words,  then  he  is  asked  whether  he  has  ever  heard  of  that.  We  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ship  s  judgment  whether  that,  in  cross-examination  even,  is  the  way  in  which  a  fact 
ought  to  be  extracted  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friends  have  proved  by  this  witness  that  a  person 
named  Barrett  was  murdered,  and  they  have  put  that  after  the  statement  that  he  took 
some  grass  from  the  witness,  although  that  grass  was  not  evictod  land  or  anything 
else.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me.  I  am  now  putting  to  him  as  he  has  suggested  a 
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particular  cause  for  the  murder,  whether  he  did  not  hear  that  Barrett  had  said  some¬ 
thing  which  might  very  likely  provoke  other  people  to  kill  him. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  explain  my  objection  a  little  more.  If  my  friend  had  put. 
Was  there  a  general  report  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  it  generally  known  he  had  done 
this  or  that,  and  was  generally  unpopular  on  account  of  family  affairs,  we  should  not 
have  objected ;  but  when  my  friend  says,  Have  your  heard  Barrett  said  this  or  that,  I 
submit  that  deals  too  much  with  particularity  to  allow  the  evidence  to  be  given. 

(The  President.)  I  think  so.  You  must  not  put  it  with  that  particularity. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  sure  I  desire  to  comply  with  any  rules,  and  indeed  to  comply 
with  the  humours  of  my  friend,  if  necessary. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  no. 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  withdraw  that. 

(The  President.)  The  good  humours,  you  mean. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  did  not  mean  any  bad  humours;  I  only  meant  good  humours. 
I  suggested  this,  did  he  hear  it  said.  I  meant,  of  course,  did  he  hear  it  said  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(The  President.)  If  you  put  it  in  the  form  which  was  suggested  it  is  not  objectionable. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  you  please. 

27,068.  Did  you  ever  hear  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Barrett  had  made  statements 
in  reference  to  the  persons  who  had  wounded  Carter,  that  if  they  did  not  take  care  it 
would  come  out  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I  heard  he  mentioned 
something  that  he  knew,  something  about  Carter.  I  heard  that  he  mentioned  he  knew 
something  about  Carter. 

27,069.  You  heard  he  had  mentioned  he  knew  something  about  the  murder  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  About  Carter. 

(Witness.)  About  Carter,  and  it  was  a  report  in  the  place. 

27,070.  Was  it  also  reported  that  he  had  said  that  he  knew  who  had  wounded  him 
or  committed  the  murder  ? — I  never  heard  that. 

27,071.  You  never  heard  that  said  ? — T  never  heard  that. 

27,072.  I  will  leave  that  as  a  matter  to  be  proved  afterwards.  Now,  as  regards 
yourself,  you  say  till  1880  you  were  on  good  terms  with  your  tenants  ? — -On  very  good 
terms. 

27,073.  Rent  always  paid  ? — Yes. 

27,074.  Rent  paid  in  1879  ? — There  was  some  of  them  in  arrear  in  1879. 

27,075.  Did  you  reduce  rents  in  1879? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

27,076.  Or  1880? — I  did,  I  think.  I  offered  an  abatement  in  1880. 

27,077.  But  you  did  not  in  1879.  Was  there  very  great  distress  in  1879  ?— -I  have 
seen  worse  years  and  better  years. 

27,078.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  relief  being  given  ? — I  forget. 

27,079.  Do  you  really  forget? — Yes. 

27,080.  Were  you  not  on  any  committee  for  the  purpose  ? — I  forget  that  I  have  been 
on  a  committee  in  1879. 

27,081.  Do  you  recollect  whether  relief  was  given  to  your  own  tenants? — About  two 
years  ago  we  had  very  great  distress. 

27,082.  1  am  speaking  of  1879  ? — Very  little  relief  was  given  in  1879  to  my  tenants. 

27,0«3.  But  some  was  given  to  your  own  tenants  ? — Very  little.  There  was  a  little. 
There  might  have  been  a  little. 

27,084.  Did  they  ask  for  a  reduction  in  1879  ?— Yes,  they  were  generally  asking 
reductions. 

27,085.  And  you  refused  it? — I  refused  to  give  except - 

27,086.  Did  you  evict  anybody  or  process  anybody  in  1879  ? — I  served  processes,  but 
I  did  not  evict.  I  had  not  an  eviction  for  the  last  28  years  except  two, 

27,087.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  But  you  served  processes  in  1879  ? — Yes.  I  had 
not  an  eviction  for  the  last  28  years  except  two. 

27,088.  I  will  come  in  a  moment  to  deal  with  that  matter.  You  say  your  tenants 
were  asking  reductions  and  you  refusing  them  in  this  district,  and  when  you  processed 
some  tenants  in  1879  do  you  say  that  your  terms  and  relations  "with  your  tenants  were 
thoroughly  good  all  that  time? — We  were  on  very  good  terms  up  to  1880. 

27,089.  Processes  are  things  which  are  very  much  dreaded,  or  were  at  that  time  at 
all  events  ? — After  the  processes  were  served  then  we  came  to  an  arrangement,  and  I 
think  I  gave  them  something  about  4  per  cent,  or  4s.  in  the  £.  I  offered  it. 
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say,  for  the 


27,090.  That  was  not  until  the  end  of  1880  ? — It  was  1880,  I  think. 

27,091.  That  was  not  until  the  end  of  1880? — I  think  so. 

27,092.  You  say  you  never  evicted  anybody.  Have  you  turned  anyone  into  care¬ 
takers  ? — Only  two  for  the  last  28  years. 

27,093.  You  turned  two  into  caretakers  ? — I  did.  Not  28  years  ago.  I 
last  28  years  I  only  evicted  two,  and  those  two  were  very  much  in  arrear. 

27,094.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  you  unduly,  but  we  are  not  investigating  the  history 
of  your  property. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  He  is  allowed  to  explain.  You  asked  him  if  he  had  turned 
any  into  caretakers,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  explain. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  but  if  he  says  it  three  or  four  times  it  becomes  tedious. 

27,095.  When  were  these  two  persons  turned  into  caretakers?  Can  you  give  me  a 
date  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  date ;  I  think  about  eight  or  nine  years  a^o. 

27,096.  Was  it  in  1880  or  1881  ? — It  was  not  since  1880  or  1881.  It  was  -previous 
to  1881,  or  1880. 

27,097.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  in  1879  ? — I  think  it  was  previous  to 

1879.  1 


27,098.  Then  you  say  you  refused  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  above  Griffith’s 
valuation  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

27,099.  And  offered  4s.  in  the  £  ? — I  offered  4s.  in  the  £. 

27.100.  Have  your  rents  been  taken  into  the  Land  Court  at  all  ? — Yes. 

27.101.  Have  you  a  list  ? — I  have  not  got  a  list  here. 

27.102.  But  I  suppose  it  will  be  found  in  the  returns  ? — I  have  got  the  Land  Court’s 
leases,  I  believe,  if  they  are  called  leases,  at  home. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

27.103.  Do  you  say  you  were  on  good  terms  with  your  tenants  before  the  year  1879  ? 

27.104.  How  many  tenants  had  you? — I  think  about  50  tenants. 

27.105.  And  what  was  the  average  holding  ? — The  average  holdings  now  in 

Doolough  ?  & 

27.106.  No;  what  was  at  the  time  the  average  holding? — Before  1850? 

27.107.  Before  1879  ? — There  wore  some  of  them  down  to  11. 

27.108.  I  mean  in  area? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Acreage. 

(The  Witness.)  Some  of  them  had  small  holdings  and  some  large. 

27.109.  (Mr.  0  tjonnor.)  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Some  might  have  a  couple 

of  acres  and  more  might  have  50,  or  over  50.  1 

27.110.  What  was  the  average  rent  ? — The  average  rent  was  from  something  about 

U.  up  to  90Z.  & 

27.111.  Was  the  whole  of  your  rent  paid  in  money  ?— In  the  townland  I  lived  in 
there  was  part  of  the  holdings  in  rent  and  part  in  work.  That  is  a  portion  of  the 
tenancy,  a  small  tenancy. 

27.112.  So  many  days’  work  ? — So  many  days’  work. 

27.113.  How  many  days?  Would  it  be  as  many  as  12  ? — Some  of  them  were  8  and 

some  12. 

27.114.  (The  President.)  In  the  year? — In  the  year,  my  Lord. 

27.115.  (Mr  O'Connor.)  And  when  did  you  take  out  those  12  days’ work ? _ They 

generally  used  to  give  about  half  in  spring  and  half  in  the  autumn. 

27.116.  In  the  harvest  time.  Were  not  those  the  most  valuable  days  in  the  year 

both  to  you  and  also  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes.  J  ’ 

27.117.  And  in  your  receipts  for  rent  did  you  give  a  receipt  for  the  duty  paid  ? _ 

X  GS. 

27.118.  Am  I  right  in  saying  these  tenants  were  at  your  beck  and  call  on  any  day 
when  you  chose  to  summon  them  from  their  own  work  ? — When  I  used  to  requiro  the 
work  I  would  send  a  person  round  on  the  night  before  I  would  requiro  them  that  I 
wanted  them  on  the  following  day. 

o  55C9C. — Ev.  28.  p 
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-If  they  did  not  come  that  day, 


27.119.  And  if  they  did  not  come,  what  then  V 
another  day  would  answer  as  well. 

27.120.  Did  it  always  answer? — They  nearly  always  came,  up  to  187  J,  very 

27  121.  Have  you  ever  fined  the  man  or  made  him  pay  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  for  a  day  s 
work  if  he  did  not  come  when  he  was  summoned  ? — I  think  I  processed  for  the  work, 
some  of  them,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them.  I  forget  whether  I  got  it. 

27.122.  (The  President.)  When  was  that  process  ? — It  was  before  1879. 

27.123.  (Mr.  A.  O’Connor.)  I  am  not  speaking  of  processes.  I  ask  you  whether  you 

have ’ever  charged?— No,  I  have  not  charged  them. 

27.124.  You  never  made  a  man  pay  you  2s.  6d.  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  that  1  can 

think  or  bring  to  my  knowledge.  .  ,  ,  A  0  m, 

27.125.  You  never  charged  him  anything  for  his  absence  on  a  duty  day' — ihey 

gave  the  duty  days  as  willingly  as  the  rent.  _  , 

27.126.  Have  you  ever  required  a  tenant  to  pay  you  money  m  respect  of  his  absence 

from  work  on  a  duty  day  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have.  , 

27.127.  Then  when  you  processed  for  the  work,  what  was  your  claim  .  1  processed 

for  the  rent  and  work  together,  any  of  them  that  did  not  give  it. 

27.128.  What  did  you  set  the  work  down  at  in  money  value  ? — 2s.  6d. 

27 ’,129.  2s.  6d.  a  day.  Then  for  every  day  a  man  was  absent  from  his  duty  work 
he  had  to  pay  2s.  6ci,  or  some  such  sum  ?— It  was  the  rule,  but  I  do  not  think  I 

got  it.  *  1  7  -5  T  4-1,  •  1 

27  130  You  said  that  some  rents  were  as  low  as  it.  i — i  think  so. 

27*131  And  some  of  the  tenants  had  to  give  you  12  days  duty  work  ?— Well,  those 
rents  that  were  as  low  as  11.  were  a  lot  of  tenants  a  distance  from  me,  where  I  got  no 

27  132.  So  that  according  to  your  own  estimate  of  2s.  6d.  a  day  for  duty  work, 
the  money  part  of  the  rent  represented  only  two-fifths  of  the  total  payment  ?  When 
the  people  were  taking  the  land  they  took  the  land  for  so  many  days  work  and  so 

much  money.  , „  .  ,  ,  7  ,  q _ 

27.133.  What  would  be  the  acreage  holding  of  a  tenant  whose  rent  was  It.  .  oome 

of  them  might  have  2  or  3  acres.  Some  would  have  bog,  and  have  manure  and  turbary 

for  the  house.  , 

27.134.  Is  the  land  there  measured  by  the  grazing  for  so  many  cows,  or  by  the 

acre? _ Part  of  the  land  is  striped  by  the  acre.  They  have  a  run  of  mountain. 

27.135.  Of  mountain  grazing? — Yes,  of  mountain  grazing  and  turbary.  _ 

27Y36.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  land  which  you  own? — It  is  very  good 

tillage  land.  ...  ,  .  n 

27  137.  What  is  the  average  valuation  ? — The  valuation  m  our  country  is  very  low. 

27  138]  What  is  the  average  valuation  of  the  land  you  own  per  acre  ?— There  is  some 

of  it’ something  about  12s.,  and  some  down  less,  as  far  as  I  can  bring  to  my 

kn27,13d9geYou  say  that  after  1879  your  relations  with  your  tenantry  were  not  so  good 

as  they  had  been  before?— They  were  not.  .  „  _  4.  -i 

27.140.  Did  you  consider  that  you  yourself  were  m  any  danger  t — I  did  not  consider 

I  was  in  the  least  danger  up  to  the  time  I  was  fired  at. 

27,14 L.  Did  you  ever  carry  any  arms  about  you  ? — I  did,  but  not  until  after  1  was 

firsd  at 

27.142.  Did  you  ever  carry  a  revolver  about  with  you  ? — I  did  not  until  after  I  was 

fired ’at,  nor  I  had  not  a  revolver  the  day  I  was  fired  at.  .  . 

27.143.  Where  did  you  carry  the  revolver  when  it  was  about  you  .  harried  it  in  my 

P°27  J44.  AVhicli  pocket  ? — I  might  sometimes  have  it  in  my  breast  pocket  or  I  might 
sometimes  have  it  in  my  coat  pocket. 

27  145.  In  your  left  breast  pocket.  Now  on  the  day  you  have  referred  to  did  yo 
take  up  on  the  car  with  you  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Catherine  Ganghan  -—Yes,  about  a 
half  mile  before  I  was  shot  at.  We  took  up  this  girl.  It  was  a  neighbouring  gir  , 

we  gave  her  a  seat  on  the  car.  .  ~  -*  r 

27  146.  Was  she  sitting  by  the  side  of  you? — She  was  sitting  one  side  of  Mrs. 
Bingham.  My  wife  sat  the  opposite  side.  I  drove  the  car.  I  sat  to  the  right-hand 
side°of  the  car.  My  wife  and  this  girl  were  to  the  left. 
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27.147.  The  girl  was  to  the  left  ? — Yes. 

27.148.  And  when  the  shot,  which  injured  you,  was  discharged  your  left  breast  coat 
pocket  was  injured  ? — Yes. 

27.149.  And  the  arm  of  the  girl  who  was  sitting  on  the  left  of  you  ? — Yes. 

27.150.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  She  was  not  sitting  on  the  left? 

( The  President.)  No,  on  the  other  side  of  the  car. 

{The  Witness.)  I  sat  on  the  right-hand  side.  They  are  outside  cars  we  have  in  our 
country  ;  what  they  call  outside  cars.  I  was  sitting  to  the  right.  I  was  driving 
the  horse,  and  Mrs.  Bingham  and  this  girl  were  sitting  on  the  other  side  to  the 
left. 

27.151.  {Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  And  she  was  injured  in  the  arm? — A  bullet  went 

through  her  arm. 

27.152.  Which  arm  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  forget.  Immediately  after  she  showed  us 
her  arm  was  bleeding,  and  I  saw  the  track  of  the  bullet  where  it  went  through  her 
arm. 

27.153.  Think  for  a  moment,  and  see  if  you  cannot  remember  which  of  her  arms  ? — 
I  cannot.  I  cannot  remember. 

27.154.  Did  she  show  you  the  wound  ? — Yes. 

27.155.  When  she  showed  you  the  wound  was  she  standing  in  front  of  you? — She 
was  on  the  car.  We  got  her  on  the  car  after  the  thing  happened  and  as  we  were  going 
down  ;  she  was  afraid  to  go  her  own  road,  and  she  went  down  to  a  place  called  Lake- 
field. 

27.156.  Did  she  show  you  the  wound  in  the  arm  ? — -She  showed  me  the  wound  in  the 
arm,  and  she  was  bleeding. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  cannot  see  at  present  what  the  object  of  the 
examination  is  as  to  where  the  shot  came  unless  you  are  discrediting  his  evidence  as  to 
the  fact. 

{Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  I  am  endeavouring  to  show  whence  the  fact  came. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Do  you  say  he  was  not  shot  at  ?  I  only  want  to  follow  you, 

you  know. 

{The  President.)  Of  course,  if  you  tell  me  you  are  throwing  doubt  upon  it,  that  is  a 
different  thing. 

{Mr.  Arthur  0  Connor.)  I  think  if  the  witness  will  allow  me  to  put  my  questions  and 
answer  straight - 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  think  he  is  answering  them  straight  enough. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  He  is  answering  very  straight. 

{Mr.  Arthur  0  Connor.)  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  answers  from  him. 

27.157.  Was  it  not  the  right  arm  of  the  girl  which  was  wounded  ? — I  could  not  say 
which  arm. 

27.158.  Will  you  swear  that,  as  you  were  approaching  the  stack  of  turf,  you  were 
not  alarmed  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  what  you  thought  to  be  a  woman,  and  that 
you  were  about  to  draw  your  revolver,  and  that  the  revolver  went  off  ? — I  had  not  a 
revolver.  I  told  you  before  I  had  not  a  revolver.  I  did  not  carry  a  revolver  on  that 
day. 

27.159.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  shortly  to  save  time.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did 
not,  from  your  own  nervousness,  cause  your  own  revolver  to  go  off,  to  explode  in  your 
pocket  and  to  wound  the  girl  ? — The  revolver  could  not  go  off ;  I  had  not  it  in  my 
possession. 

27.160.  Then  you  say  no.  Very  good.  Do  you  know  a  school  teacher  of  the  name 
of  Redmond  Carrick  ? — Yes. 

27.161.  Did  you  ever  make  a  complaint  against  that  school  teacher  ?— Yes. 

27.162.  Was  that  school  teacher  in  consequence  of  your  complaint  dismissed  ? — No  ; 
he  was  dismissed,  but  he  was  restored  again. 

27.163.  Was  an  investigation  called  for  after  his  dismissal? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  So 

I  heard. 

27.164.  Was  he  reinstated  ? — Yes. 

27.165.  Is  ho  now  on  pension  ? — Yes. 

27.166.  Was  it  not  regarded  by  the  authorities  that  your  charge  was  without 
foundation?  It  was  not.  We  did  not  push  it  tight  against  them,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  Barrett  that  was  shot  at,  and  he  did  not  come  forvvar.  On  the  second 
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inquiry  we  did  not  push  it,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  left  the  place.  Barrett,  the  chief 
witness,  who  was  shot  at,  did  not  come  forward. 

27.167.  You  did  not  push  it? — Yes. 

27.168.  You  understood  your  own  character  for  veracity  was  at  stake,  did  you 
not  ? — The  second  inquiry,  when  it  came  on,  we  did  not  push  it.  Barrett,  who  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  that  was  examined  at  the  time  that  he  was  dismissed,  did  not  come 
forward. 

27.169.  Did  you  understand  at  the  second  investigation  that  your  own  word  was 
in  question? — Yes,  but  the  man  was  restored,  I  heard,  with  a  caution  from  the 
Commissioners. 

( The  President.)  I  thought  Barrett  was  shot  dead  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No. 

( The  President.)  I  understood  it  so.  I  daresay  I  made  a  mistake. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

27.170.  You  have  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devany  was  president  of  a  branch  of  the  League  ? 
— That  is  what  I  heard. 

27.171.  You  did  not  know  it? — It  is  what  I  heard  from  the  tenants. 

27.172.  You  have  no  knowledge  now  that  he  was  the  actual  president  of  any  branch  ? 
— I  heard  that  they  had  a  meeting  in  Geesala  and  every  Sunday  after  mass  they  used 
to  go  in  and  have  a  meeting. 

27.173.  Whom  did  you  hear  it  from  ? — I  heard  it  from  different  of  the  tenants. 

27.174.  Of  your  own  tenants? — Of  my  own  tenants.  I  have  seen  the  flag  on  one  or 
two  occasions  coming  from  Geesala  going  to  Belmullet. 

27.175.  Did  you  ever  see  flags  before  1880  ? — I  never  did  in  that  way,  I  did  not  see 
flags  except  coast  guard  flags. 

27.176.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  for  the  priest  and  the  curate  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  affairs  of  the  tenants  ? — Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

27.177.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  in  Mayo  ? — Part  of  them  do  and  part  of  them  do 
not.  For  instance,  Father  Joseph  Foy  was  as  much  against  their  work  as  Father 
Devany  was  for  it,  and  so  was  the  Rev.  Father  Durcan. 

27.178.  Was  Father  Foy  there  in  1886? — He  replaced  Father  Devany. 

27.179.  Was  Father  Foy  there  in  1886  at  the  time  of  the  distress? — Yes;  I  think 

he  was.  He  was.  ___  , 

27, ISO.  Did  not  some  of  your  tenants  get  relief  in  that  year  ? — Yes. 

27.181.  Do  you  know  they  got  relief  from  a  fund  I  was  administering  ? — They  may  ; 
I  do  not  know. 

27.182.  You  have  lived  in  Mayo  a  long  time,  Mr.  Bingham? — Yes. 

27.183.  You  know  a  good  deal  about  the  habits  and  character  and  traditions  of  the 
peasantry  of  Mayo  ? — I  think  I  do. 

27.184.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  secret  agrarian  society  called  the  “  Steel  Boys”  ? — 
Not  to  my  recollection. 

27.185.  You  never  heard  anything  about  them? — There  was  formerly  when  my 
father  was  a  magistrate,  I  heard. 

27.186.  Formerly? — Yes. 

27.187.  And  I  suppose  you  heard  they  committed  outrages? — Yes. 

27.188.  In  connexion  with  disputes  about  land  ? — Not  about  lands. 

27.189.  What  about,  then  ? — I  used  to  hear  that  they  used  to  go  about  robbing  where 
there  was  likely  to  be  money  and  such  things,  and  they  used  to  go  about  and  threaten 
if  a  man  did  not  give  up  his  money  they  would  card  him. 

27.190.  You  never  heard  they  committed  outrages  where  people  had  -taken  farms 
from  which  others  had  been  evicted? — No;  I  never  heard  about  farms.  I  heard  it 
was  chiefly  robbing. 

27.191.  They  took  people  out  of  their  beds  at  night  and  carded  them? — They 
might. 

27.192.  You  heard  that? — I  often  beard  there  were  people  carded. 

27.193.  Do  your  tenants  or  any  of  them  go  to  England  every  year  for  the  harvest¬ 
ing  ? — Some  do  ;  very  few. 
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27.194.  How  many  ? — Very  few  of  my  tenants  go  to  England. 

27.195.  How  many? — I  do  not  know  that  more  than  two  or  three  from  Doolough 

go- 

27.196.  You  know  a  good  many  do  go  from  that  part  of  Mayo  ? — Other  parts  of  the 
country  they  do. 

27.197.  Do  you  know  they  help  to  pay  their  rents  with  what  they  earn  in  England? 
— Some  of  them  may. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

27.198.  I  think  you  told  us  something  with  regard  to  your  property,  that  there  was 
great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  holdings.  Tell  us  something  also  with  regard  to  the 
valuations.  What  is  the  valuation  per  acre  ?  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
perty  ? — The  valuation  in  our  country  is  very  low. 

27.199.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  question.  What  I  asked  you  was,  how  many  acres 
are  there  in  your  property  altogether,  about  ? — Perhaps  something  about  3,500.  There 
are  over  3,000  acre3,  I  think,  I  could  not  exactly  say  now. 

27.200.  (The  Attorney -General.)  English  acres  ?— I  could  not  say  how  many,  some¬ 
where  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres ;  there  is  mountain  and  bog. 

27.201.  (Mr.  Biggar.)  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  whole? — *1  could  not  tell  you. 

27.202.  You  do  not  know  how  much  the  valuation  of  the  whole  is  ?— I  could  not  tell 
you  now, 

27,2u3.  About  how  much  ?—“I  could  not  say 

27.204.  Have  you  no  idea  ? — 4  have  no  idea. 

27.205.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  more  than  1,000?.  a  year  or  not? — I  could 
not  say. 

27.206.  You  could  not  say  whether  it  is  above  or  below  1,000Z.  ?— It  might  be  1,000/., 
it  might  be  more. 

27.207.  That  is  about  8s.  an  acre,  is  not  it  ? — T  could  not  exactly  say  what  it  is. 

27.208.  You  told  us  something  about  the  amount  of  reduction  these  tenants  of  yours 
asked.  Y ou  said  they  wanted  to  get  their  rent  reduced  to  30  per  cent,  over  the 
Government  valuation  ?— Father  De  vany  offered.  30  per  cent,  over  Griffiths’  valuation. 

27.209.  You  refused  to  agree  to  these  terms? — Yes. 

27,210*.  How  much  more  than  the  Government  valuation  was  your  rental  ?  I  mean 
on  the  tenancies  at  will,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  leased  properties  ? — I  think  some  holdings' 
vould  not  be  much  more  than  the  30  per  cent.,  and  some  of  them  might  have  been 
more.  ° 

27.211.  About  how  much  more?— I  could  not  exactly  say. 

27.212.  About  how  much  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

^  27,213.  Were  they  100  per  cent,  above  the  Government  valuation,  double  the1 
Government  valuation  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  but  Father  Devany  on  their  behalf  offered 
30  per  cent.,  and  some  holdings  might  not  be  up  to  that,  and  more  might  be  a  good 
deal  over  it. 

27,215.  If  some  of  them  were  below  it,  what  objection  could  you  have  ?— 4  have  no' 
objection  in  the  world,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  except  what  I  know.  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  I  cannot  remember. 

27.215.  I  think  you  said  that  some  of  them  were  less  than  Father  Devany  advised 
the  people  to  give  you  ? — I  think  some  of  them  might  be  as  low  as  what  he  offered 
and  some  over  it. 

27.216.  Why  did  you  not  accept  the  price  he  offered  ? — Because  I  did  not. 

27.217.  But  why? — That  is  ray  reason.  I  offered  them  4s.  in  the  £.  I  did  not 
Mant  to  take  any  advice  from  him  at  all,  because  I  thought  that  he  was  disturbing 
the  tenants,  and  that  was  the  cause. 

27.218.  Oh  !  you  refused  irrespective  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  his  proposi¬ 
tion  was  reasonable  or  not :  simply,  you  did  not  want  to  gratify  him  by  agreeing  to 
his  terms  ? — I  did  not  want  to  be  at  all  ruled  by  him. 

27.219.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  proposition  was  unreasonable,  do  you  ? — 
It  was  not  in  some  parts.  It  was  not  in  somo  of  the  holdings. 

27.220.  Now,  I  suppose,  some  of  your  tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court,  did  they  ? 
— Yes. 
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27.221.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  what  reduction  was  given  there  ? — Some  of 
them  got  large  reductions  and  some  not  so  much.  I  offered  some  of  the  tenants  myself 
more  than  they  got. 

27.222.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a  large  reduction — what  per  cent.  ? 
How’  much  in  the  £  do  you  call  a  large  reduction  ? — There  were  some  of  them— I 
know  Tom  Heuron,  for  instance,  his  rent  was  3 l.,  and  the  Commissioners .  cut  him 
down  to  21.  9s. 

27.223.  Was  that  the  largest?— No,  it  was  not. 

27.224.  Tell  me  the  largest  you  remember? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Michael  Riley 


was  the  largest. 

27.225.  How  much  reduction  did  he  get? — People  themselves  divided  the  holdings 
as  finely  as  they  could.  Michael  Riley  was  cut  down,  I  think,  to  11.  16s.  6d.  He  was 
brought  down  from  31.  to  11.  16s.  6d.,  and  his  holding  and  Tom  Heuron’s  were  the 
exact  same,  and  they  divided  them  and  cast  lots  on  the  holdings,  so  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  did  not  make  the  holdings  even. 

27.226.  This  man  you  say  was  the  largest.  He  got  40  per  cent,  taken  off  him  ?— He 
was  the  largest  of  all  my  tenants  who  got  a  reduction  this  man  named  Riley. 

27.227.  You  said  some  were  large  reductions,  and  some  not  so  much  ?  Tes. 

•  27,228.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  so  much  ? — I  meant  they  were  not  so  much  as 

Riley’s. 

27.229.  What  was  the  smallest  reduction,  do  you  know  ?— borne  of  my  tenants  I 

offered - 

27.230.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  offered? — But  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
offered  some  of  the  tenants  4s.  in  the  £,  and  they  would  not  take  it,  and  then 
some  of  them  went  to  the  Court,  and  they  did  not  get  that. 

27.231.  Ho  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  offer  20  per  cent,  altogether  ? — I  went  on 
the  value  of  the  holdings  then,  dear  and  cheap,  as  1  thought  they  were,  and  I  gave 
some  of  them  up  to  6s,,  and  some  of  them  had  to  accept  2s. 

27.232.  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  average  reduction  did  not  exceed  30  per  cent, 
svhere  the  tenants  went  into  Court  ?■  Well,  they  might. 

27.233.  You  told  us  the  claim  you  made  ;  in  fact,  the  claim  you  took  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  for  the  absence  from  this  duty  work  was  2s.  6d.  a  day  ? — That  was  to 
make  them  give  the  work, 

27.234.  I  quite  understand.  You  claimed  2s.  6d.  if  they  refused  to  conform,  but 
how  much  credit  did  you  give  them  supposing  they  did  conform  ? — There  were  other 
landlords  in  the  townland  who  processed  for  the  work,  and  2s.  6d.  is  what  the  barrister 

allowed  them.  .  T  i  i  ,  ,, 

•27,235.  I  know.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you.  1  asked  you  whether  you 

claimed  2s  6d.  where  these  men  absented  themselves  from  their  work  on  the  day  on 


which  you  asked  them  ? — Yes.  _  . 

27.236.  In  estimating  their  rent  how  much  a  day  did  you  give  credit  for  for  the 
work,  supposing  they  performed  their  work  ? — I  gave  them  for  the  work  they  gave. 

(Tlpe  President.)  1  understand  the  agreement  was  so  much  money  and  so  many  days’ 
work.  There  was  no  credit  to  be  given. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  But  I  want  to  know  what  was  his  estimated  value  of  the  work  when 

the  work  was  performed  ?  . 

( The  President.)  What  is  it  you  are  trying  to  convince  us  of  ?  All  your  questions 

ought  to  have  a  bearing.  .  ,  .  .  ,  , .  ,,  .  . 

(Mr  Biggar.)  What  I  wish  to  convey  is  this,  that  this  man  is  an  extortioner ;  that  is 

to  say,  if  a  man  abstained  from  giving  work  he  would  claim  from  him  2s.  6d.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  giving  the  gross  rental  he  would  probably  allow  him  Is. 

(The  President.)  Probably  you  will  not  get  him  to  confess  he  was  an  extortioner. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  want  him  to  tell  me  how  much  he  valued  the  day’s  work  at  in  a  case 
where  the  man  performed  the  work. 

27.237.  (The  President.)  Id  was  not  necessary  he  should  value  it  at  all? — Some 
days'l  valued  it  more  than  a  half-crown.  Some  days  the  work  would  be  better  to  me 
than  half-a-crown.  For  instance,  if  a  storm  came  on  to-day  and  they  did  not  come  I 
should  lose  more  than  half-a-crown  joy  their  not  coming. 

27.238.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  a  labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  '-r* 

Men  often  earn  up  to  5s.  a  day. 
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27.239.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  any  labourer  you  would  pay  ? — 
Sometimes  they  got  about  Is.  6h.,  nearly  always. 

27.240.  At  other  times  how  much  ?  Is  not  Is.  a  day  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in 
Mayo  for  a  labourer  ? — It  is  not.  Sometimes  in  spring  they  get  more  than  they  would 
at  other  times,  and  in  harvesting ;  and  in  winter  when  digging  potatoes  it  is  less. 

27.241.  It  is  in  spring  and  seed  time  and  harvest  you  take  these  men’s  work? — Yes; 
and  some  of  them  might  be  out  in  winter  digging  potatoes,  some  of  them  might  be 
about  after  November. 

27.242.  Did  you  borrow  any  money  under  the  Relief  Act  from  the  Government  ? — 
No,  I  did  not.  Any  work  that  I  did  I  did  it  out  of  my  own  private  funds,  and  gave  a 
good  deal  of  employment. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

27.243.  You  mentioned  that  some  time  ago  two  tenants  were  removed  by  you  and 
taken  back  as  caretakers.  I  think  you  wish  to  explain  about  those  tenants.  How 
many  years  were  they  in  arrear? — I  think  they  were  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
those  two  tenants  I  brought  an  ejectment  against  were  drunkards.  They  used  to  be 
every  day  in  town  drinking,  and  it  was  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  town  I  turned 
them  out. 

27.244.  Those  were  the  two  you  mention  as'  the  only  tenants  you  evicted  ? — Yes. 

27.245.  How  long  ago  did  these  changes  take  place? — I  think  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago. 

27.246.  Before  1880  or  after  ?— It  was  before,  I  think.  It  was  before  1880. 

27.247.  You  were  next  asked  by  the  learned  counsel,  Mr.  O’Connor,  as  to  this 
shooting.  I  understood  you  to  say  Mrs.  Bingham,  your  wife,  was  on  the  car  with  you  ? 
— Mrs.  Bingham  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  car. 

27.248.  And  this  young  lady,  Miss  Gaughan,  was  shot  when  sitting  by  Mrs.  Bingham’s 
side  ? — Yes. 

27.249.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  a  man  there  that  you  saw  ? — As  we  were 
coming  up  the  hill  we  saw  the  person  going  up.  We  thought  the  man  was  a  woman. 
He  wore  a  woman’s  coat  slightly  disguised,  and  as  we  came  up  with  the  car,  as  we  just 
came  up  to  him,  he  turned  round  and  fired  two  shots  immediately,  one  after  the 
other. 

27.250.  I  think  this  has  been  put  to  you  to-day.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested 
that  you  shot  this  young  woman  ? — There  was  some  talk,  some  idle  talk,  in  the  places 
They  wanted  to  make  out  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  country  at  all. 

27.251.  Y  our  wife  saw  the  man,  I  suppose,  and  Miss  Gaughan  saw  the  man? — 
Yes. 

27.252.  Is  there  one  word  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  you  saw  her  ? — Not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it. 

27.253.  1  he  question  was  also  asked  you  about  a  complaint  against  a  school 
teacher.  I.  do  not  quite  know  the  relevancy  of  it.  What  was  your  complaint  against 
the  school  teacher  —  The  school  teacher  was  in  Belmullet,  and  ray  son  was  in 
Behnullet  for  some  groceries,  and  there  came  some  quarrel  between  them,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  get  his  groceries  home  that  evening  on  the  cart. 

(The  President.)  The  suggestion  was  that  his  truthfulness  was  called  in  question. 

27.254.  ( Sir  11.  James.)  What  statement  did  you  make  that  was  denied,  do  you 
know  ? — Others  came  forward  and  said  my  own  son  was  in  fault. 

27.255.  But  what  had  you  to  do  with  it.  Had  you  seen  anything  ? — I  did  not  see 
it  except  that  I  made  the  report  upon  what  my  son  told  me  when  he  came  home. 

27.256.  Was  your  veracity  in  any  other  way  questioned  than  in  relation  to  the 
report  your  son  had  given  you  ? — Not  a  bit,  except  Avhat  happened  in  town  on  that 
day. 

27.257.  Mr.  Davitt,  1  think,  asked  you  about  some  boys  called  Steel  Boys,  When 
did  you  first  hear  the  word  Steel-boys  ?— I  heard  my  mother  speak  some  years  ago 
that  she  made  my  father  give  up  being  magistrate  through  those  Steel  Boys. 

27.258.  That  was  an  old  affair? — That  was  an  old  affair. 

^  27,259.  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  treating  persons  who  took  evicted  farms? — - 
Not  at  all,  I  never  heard  that.  I  always  understood  it  was  robbery. 
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27.260.  Have  you  ever  beard  lately  of  any  other  Boys  besides  the  Steel  Boys?  Have 
you  beard  of  Moonlighters? — Yes,  I  have  beard  of  Moonlighters. 

27.261,  When  did  yon  first  bear  of  them  ? — I  think  between  three  and  five  years  ago. 
27^262.  That  would  be  after  the  Land  League  was  established? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  told  by  my  friend  there  was  a  notice  handed  to  the  police. 
That  notice  can  be  proved  on  Tuesday. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Might  I  ask  again  whether  your  Lordships  have  come  to  any  decision, 
and  are  prepared  to  announce  your  decision,  as  to  the  other  documents  ? 

(The  President.)  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
I  mean  on  the  first  occasion  that  does  arise  that  raises  any  question  concerning  them 
we  will  state  pur  depision,  There  is  nothing  calling  for  observation  now. 


Bridgett  Barrett  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


27.263.  Are  you  the  widow  of  a  man  named  Thomas  Barrett  ? — I  am. 

27.264.  Do  you  know  the  grazing  that  a  man  named  Reilly  had  from  Mr.  Bingham, 
the  last  witness  ? — I  do. 

27.265.  Do  you  know  Reilly  ?— I  do. 

27.266.  Did  Reilly  ever  show  you  any  notice  that  he  got? — No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

27.267.  Do  you  remember  Reilly  giving  up  the  grazing  ? — Well,  I  did  not  keep  it  in 
right  mind  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  that  he  had  it. 

27.268.  And  did  your  husband  get  some  of  it  after  Reilly  had  it  ? — He  did. 

27’ 269.  What  date  did  your  husband  get  it?— The  3rd  May,  sir. 

27,270.  How  long  ago  ?  How  many  years  ago  ? — It  is  six  years  last  May. 

27^271.  That  will  be  the  3rd  May  1882.  Up  to  the  time  he  took  this  place  had  he 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours  ? — He  was.  _ 

27.272.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  you  took  it ;  a  week  after  you  took  it - ? 

— About  seven  days  after. 

27.273.  Seven  days  after  you  took  it,  do  you  remember  some  persons  coming  to 
your  house  at  night  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

27.274.  Was  any  shot  fired  into  your  house  at  night  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

27.275.  What  happened  to  your  husband  ? — He  was  shot,  sir. 

27*276.  Where  was  he  shot  ?— He  was  going  into  bed  after  coming  from  the  fair 
at  Banp-or,  and  just  as  he  had  his  clothes  taken  off,  and  going  into  bed,  and  he  was 
just  loosing  the  button  on  his  wrist,  he  was  shot,  through  the  window,  as  he  was 

getting  into  bed.  . 

27,277.  Did  you  immediately  give  up  the  grazing? — I  did. 

27',278.  And  from  the  time  you  gave  it  up  did  you  get  any  annoyance  at  all  ? — No,  I 
did  not  since,  nor  never  did  before  it. 

27.279.  Except  taking  this  grazing,  had  your  husband  given  any  cause  to  anybody 
to  shoot  him  ? — 1  never  heard  it. 

27.280.  ( The  President.)  Was  he  shot  dead? — He  was,  sir. 

27.281.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Had  he  ever  joined  the  Land  League  ? — I  know  he  had  not, 
for  he  was  very  fond  of  whisky,  and  he  never  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it ;  he 
never  knew  anything  about  it ;  to  tell  the  truth  is  always  the  best. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

27.282.  You  say  that  he  took  this  grazing  about  seven  days  before  his  murder? 
About  that,  sir  ;  the  3rd  of  May  he  took  it,  and  he  was  shot  on  the  10th  of  May,  night, 

awhile  before  day.  _  ^  „  , 

27.283.  Did  you  before  he  was  shot - ? — He  was  shot  head  first,  and  he  rolled  out 

of  the  bed,  and  he  was  there  less  than  an  hour,  and  he  got  life  again  into  him  and  he 
began  to  talk. 
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27.284.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  all  about  this,  I  am  very  sorry  to  bear  it.  Just 
listen  to  me ;  before  be  was  murdered,  before  this  terrible  murder  was  committed,  did 
you  receive  any  unkindness  from  your  neighbours  ? — No,  never  beard  anything  else. 

27.285.  Up  to  the  very  day  when  be  was  murdered  you  received  no  unkindness? — 
No,  indeed,  sir,  I  did  not. 

27.286.  So  that  this  shot  that  night  was  the  first  cruel  thing  that  was  done  to  you, 
or  hard  thing  that  was  done  to  you  ? — It  was,  indeed,  sir. 

27.287.  And  at  that  time  you  thought  you  were  on  good  terms  with  everybody  ? — 
I  thought  so. 

27.288.  Up  to  the  very  moment  ? — Up  to  the  very  moment. 

27.289.  Did  your  husband  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  the  wounding  of  Carter ; 
you  remember  Carter  was  wounded  ? — He  did,  sir,  say  this. 

27.290.  What  was  it  ? — There  was  some  dispute  about  11  years  ago  before  that, 
either  10  or  11  years  ago  before  that,  some  dispute  between  himself  and  a  friend  of 
his ;  he  said  the  man  was  drunk  that  night,  and  my  husband  was  hurt  severely  by  him, 
and  he  said,  surely  that  was  the  man  that  shot  him. 

27.291.  Do  listen  to  me  one  moment.  Who  was  it  said  “  Surely  that  was  the  man  that 
shot  him  ? — He  named  him,  and  I  said,  “  No,”  because  I  was  sure  that  man  would 
not. 

27.292.  Did  not  your  husband  say  that  somebody,  some  particular  man,  he  thought 
had  shot  at  Carter  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

27.293.  Did  he  name  that  man  ? — He  did. 

27.294.  What  was  the  name  of  that  man  ? — Martin  Hanahan. 

27.295.  Was  he  arrested  ? — He  was. 

27.296.  Was  he  tried? — He  was,  and  he  was  innocent. 

27.297.  Was  he  acquitted  ? — He  was  innocent  of  it ;  he  got  out  of  it. 

27.298.  Did  your  husband  tell  you  whether  he  had  been  saying  that  elsewhere  to 
many  other  people  ? — I  never  heard  him  say  but  that  one  time,  sir,  he  only  thought  it, 
I  suppose. 

27.299.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  said  anything  of  that  kind  at  the  fair  ? — No,  sir, 
he  never  told  me,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  he  did  not  say  it,  I 
never  heard  him  say  it  but  this  time  when  he  was  just  near  being  done  up. 

27.300.  You  have  told  me  that  your  husband  said  somebody  had  quarrelled  with 
Carter  11  years  ago? — Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

27.301.  I  am  desired  to  ask  you,  was  that  11  years  ago  before  he  told  you? — No, 
but  the  night  he  was  killed,  sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

27,302.  Do  you  know  whether  Martin  Hanahan  was  at  the  fair  at  Bangor  ?^No,  he 
was  delicate  in  health,  he  was  not  at  the  fair. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

27.303,  When  was  Carter  shot,  can  you  tell  me  ? — Well,  indeed,  sir,  it  was  sometime 
before  him. 

27.304.  How  long?— Well,  upon  my  word,  I  cannot  say  how  long,  but  it  was  not 
very  long,  I  never  kept  it  in  mind,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  not  three  or  four 
months,  but  it  was  not  a  twelvemonth,  or  near  it.  I  do  not  really  know,  but  I  know 
he  was  shot  before  my  husband. 


MicnAEL  Brown  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 

27.305.  Where  do  you  live? — I  live  at  Alnglass. 

27.306.  That  is  in  County  Mayo? — Yes. 

27.307.  Are  you  a  tenant  of  Miss  Knox  ? — I  am. 

27.308.  How  much  land  have  you  ? — About  12  or  13  acres  in  all, 
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27.309.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Land  League  was  started  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

27.310.  Do  you  remember  the  time  it  was  started  there  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

27.311.  Do  you  remember  the  time  it  was  started  there  ? — I  do,  sir. 

27.312.  Were  you  asked  to  join  it? — No. 

27.313.  By  any  of  the  people  ? — I  never  was  asked  to  join  it. 

27.314.  Did  you  join  it? — No. 

27.315.  Soon  after  it  was  started  did  you  pay  your  rent  ? — I  did. 

27.316.  And  did  you  take  a  farm  that  Anderson  was  turned  out  of? — I  did. 

27.317.  When  did  you  take  Anderson’s  farm,  can  you  tell  me  ? — Well,  I  could  not 
rightly,  I  think  it  was  about  four  years,  or  may  be  more. 

27.318.  Do  you  remember  the  night  that  shots  were  fired  into  your  house? — I 
do. 

27.319.  Was  it  before  that  you  took  Anderson’s  farm  ? — It  was  thereabouts. 

27.320.  How  many  shots  were  fired  into  your  house  ? — Three. 

27.321.  What  hour  was  it,  was  it  at  night  ? — Well,  it  was  about  2  o’clock  as  far  as 
I  recollect. 

27.322.  Did  the  shots  come  into  the  room  ? — No,  but  into  the  kitchen. 

27.323.  Did  you  see  a  notice  that  was  put  up  about  you  on  the  forge? — No. 

27.324.  Did  you  ever  see  it  ? — No. 

27.325.  But  you  heard  a  notice  was  put  up  about  you  ? — I  did  not  hear  it,  I  did  not 
see  it. 

27.326.  But  some  one  told  you  there  was  a  notice? — Well,  yes,  sir. 

27.327.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  month  of  May  1882,  a  man  named  Pat  Carbine 
going  away  ? — I  do. 

27.328.  Did  you  take  the  grazing  of  the  land  that  Carbine  had? — I  did. 

27.329.  Carbine  was  not  evicted,  he  went  away  of  his  own  accord? — He  did,  the 
land  never  was  evicted,  and  he  got  51.  compensation  to  give  over  possession  of  it. 

27.330.  About  a  month  after  you  took  Carbine’s  land  do  you  remember  five  men 
coming  to  you  ? — I  do. 

27.331.  Where  were  you  when  they  came  to  you  ? — I  was  in  the  field. 

27.332.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — They  asked  me  was  I  Michael  Brown;  I  told 
them  I  was. 

27.333.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  I  was. 

27.334.  What  did  they  say  then  ? — They  asked  me  why  did  I  take  the  land. 

27.335.  What  did  you  say? — I  said  theland  never  was  evicted,  and  that  two  men 
had  it  before  me  two  years,  and  after  I  gave  it  up  another  man  took  it,  and  had.  it  two 
years  more,  and  there  never  was  a  word  about  it,  but  bad  neighbours  that  I  had. 

27.336.  What  did  they  do  then  ? — They  fired. 

27.337.  Where  were  you,  were  you  standing  up? — I  was. 

27.338.  Were  you  on  your  knees  at  all  ? — No,  but  two  of  them  took  me  on  either 
side,  and  two  men  were  firing  the  shots. 

27.339.  Did  they  put  you  on  your  knees? — No. 

27.340.  Had  they  a  book  ? — They  had. 

27.341.  Did  they  swear  you  on  the  book? — Yes,  they  swore  me,  was  I  Michael 
Brown. 

27.342.  Did  they  swear  you  on  the  book  ? — They  did. 

27.343.  Did  they  swear  you  to  give  up  the  land  ? — They  did. 

27.344.  How  many  shots  did  they  fire  ? — Three  shots. 

27.345.  Did  anybody  say  anything  about  firing  low  ? — Well,  he  did. 

27.346.  What  did  he  say  ? — Hit  him  low. 

27.347.  When  he  said  that  was  a  shot  fired  at  you  ? — There  was. 

27.348.  Where  did  it  hit  you? — Down  here,  below  my  knee. 

27.349.  Were  you  beaten  ? — Indeed,  I  was. 

27.350.  By  these  men  ? — Yes. 

27.351.  Was  it  with  sticks  that  you  were  beaten  ? — I  could  not  say. 

27.352.  Had  they  sticks,  what  did  they  strike  you  with  ? — A  stick. 

(The  President.)  If  they  shot  him  it  does  not  matter  for  this  purpose  whether  they 

beat  him  or  not  ? 
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(Mr.  Ronan.)  No,  my  Lord. 

27.353.  After  that  did  you  give  up  Carbine’s  land  ? — I  did. 

27.354.  Did  some  time  after  that  a  man  named  Pat  Killoran  take  it  ? — Indeed, 
he  did. 

27.355.  Did  Killoran  give  it  up  ? — No. 

27.356.  Was  he  evicted  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

27.357.  Did  not  you  take  it  after  Killoran  ? — I  did  take  it  after  he  did. 

27.358.  When  you  took  it  the  second  time  did  you  have  police  protection  again  ? — 

No. 

27.359.  Had  you  police  protection  at  all  ? — The  first  time,  that  is  when  I  had  it. 

27.360.  Were  you  asked  to  give  it  up  the  second  time  ? — I  was. 

27.361.  And  did  you  give  it  up  ? — When  Carbine  came  home  from  America  I  gave 

it  over. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

27.362.  The  first  land  you  took  that  you  have  told  my  friend  was  land  from  which 
someone  had  been  evicted,  was  it  not  ? — Anderson’s  land. 

27.363.  Well,  somebody  had  been  evicted  from  that? — There  was. 

27.364.  Now  Carbine’s? — Carbine’s  land  never  was  evicted  ;  he  went  to  America  of 
his  own  accord,  and  he  got  51.  compensation  to  give  up  possession  when  he  was 
going. 

27.365.  Did  he  surrender  the  land  ? — He  did. 

27.366.  That  is  what  is  called  a  surrendered  farm,  is  it  not  ? — He  went  to  America 
and  came  back  again,  and  after  that  had  the  land. 

27.367.  Did  he  come  back  again  ? — He  did,  and  when  he  came  back  I  had  the  land, 
and  I  gave  it  over. 

27.368.  Then  you  gave  the  land  back  to  him  ? — I  did. 

27.369.  As  soon  as  he  came  back  ? — Yes. 

27.370.  Did  he  claim  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  tenancy  ? — Well,  I  did  not  put  him 
to  it ;  he  and  I  were  good  neighbours  before  he  went. 

27.371.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  did  you  take  the  Carbine’s  land  from  ? — First  it 
was  from  Mr.  Scott ;  he  was  the  agent ;  and  secondly,  when  Mr.  Scott  died,  the  agent 
was  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  Dublin,  and  he  bought  it  secondly  from  Mr.  Rutledge. 

27.372.  From  the  landlord’s  agent? — Yes. 

27.373.  Was  it  stated  in  the  neighbourhood  that  you  had  grabbed  that  land;  was 
that  regarded  as  a  piece  of  land-grabbing? — Well,  I  told  them  it  was  no  land-grabbing 
at  all,  because  he  was  not  evicted.  I  only  wanted  the  lease  of  it, 

27.374.  Was  it  regarded  as  what  is  called  land-grabbing  in  the  district,  whatever 
you  thought  yourself  ? — Oh,  no,  sir,  it  was  no  grabbing  at  all  when  it  was  not  evicted. 

27.375.  Did  other  think,  as  far  as  you  learned,  that  it  was  land-grabbing.  I  am 
seeking  to  give  an  explanation,  not  a  justification,  of  course. 

(The  President.)  No.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that, 

27.376.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  want  to  know  whether  that  was  the  view  in  the  neighbour' 
hood,  that  it  was  land -grabbing  ? — No,  sir. 

27.377.  You  say  it  was  not ;  that  nobody  thought  it  was  land-grabbing  at  all  ? — No  ; 
no  land  that  was  not  evicted  from  was  land-grabbing  at  all.  I  wanted  a  lease  of  it. 

27.378.  As  regards  the  second  visit  by  these  moonlighters  to  you,  did  you  ever 
suspect  anybody  in  particular  ? — No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

27.379.  Did  you  ever  say  that  it  was  a  man  called  Killoran  and  his  brother  ? — I  did 
not. 

27.380.  Just  let  me  ask  you  ? — No. 

27.381.  Did  you  never  say  that  it  was  a  person  called  Killoran  and  his  brother-in- 
law  who  fired  at  you,  in  order  to  get  Carbine’s  holding  ? — I  did  not. 

27.382.  You  never  said  anything  of  the  kind  ? — I  never  said  anything  like.  I  did 
not  know  who  they  were  that  fired  at  me.  I  never  knew  them. 

27.383.  Listen  to  me.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  you  never  said  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — No,  I  never  knew  the  people  to  this  day. 
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27.384.  Is  it  a  fact  that  any  persons  were  looking  after  this  farm  and  desirous  of 
getting  it? — Well,  Mr.  Scott,  the  agent,  had  it  himself  one  year — Mr.  Scott,  the  agent, 
took  it  himself  first. 

27.385.  I  do  not  care  who  took  it  first.  At  the  time  when  you  got  it  did  you  know 
that  there  were  other  people  desirous  of  getting  it? — No,  I  did  not. 

. 


f 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


/ 


27.386.  You  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ronan  that  you  thought  it  was  bad  neighbours  ? — 
I  did,  sir,  and  it  was  bad  neighbours  was  the  whole  cause  of  it. 

27.387.  Some  of  these  bad  neighbours  probably  wanted  to  get  the  land  themselves  ? 


■No ;  but  they  wanted  to  be  eating  the  grass  for  nothing — wanted  to  be  eating  the 


grass  themselves. 

27.388.  Then  you  never  told  anybody  that  you  suspected  the  Land  League  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — No. 

27.389.  Never  ? — Never.  I  do  not  think  it  had  ;  it  was  the  bad  neighbours. 


George  Scott  sworn,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 


27.390.  I  believe  you  are  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

27.391.  Near  what  town  is  it? — Near  Ballina. 

27.392.  Had  you  a  farm  near  Crossmolina  from  which  some  other  tenants  had  been 
evicted  ? — Yes,  in  the  year  1881. 

27.393.  When  did  you  take  that  farm  ? — I  took  the  farm  in  the  year  1881. 

27.394.  What  part  of  1881  do  you  remember;  was  it  before  you  were  shot  at? — 
Yes,  about  November  1881. 

27.395.  Do  you  remember  the  night  that  the  shots  were  fired  into  your  house  ? — On 
the  night  of  the  28th  February  1881. 

27.396.  Was  that  after  you  had  taken  that  farm? — Yes. 

27.397.  ( The  President.)  I  thought  you  said  you  took  the  farm  in  November  1881  ? 
— No,  the  November  before,  my  Lord. 

27.398.  November  1880  ? — 1880. 

27.399.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  How  many  shots  came  in,  do  you  remember? — There  came  in 
one  to  the  house,  three  hit  the  side  wall,  and  one  came  through  the  hall  door. 

27.400.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  returned  them  the  best  way  I  could. 

27.401.  Returned  the  fire  ? — Yes. 

27.402.  When  you  went  down  next  morning  did  you  find  this  notice  on  the  hall 
door  ? — Yes,  I  found  it  outside  the  hall  door. 

27.403.  Is  this  the  notice  ( handing  same  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  notice. 

27.404.  What  was  the  name  of  the  land,  was  it  known  as  Fairfield  ? — Fairfield,  or 
the  waste  holding. 

27.405.  This  land  you  took  was  called  Fairfield  ? — Or  the  waste  holding. 

27.406.  The  notice  is  : — 


“  Sir, 


“  You  got  a  caution  before  to  give  up  the  Fairfield  land  and  all  waste  land, 
“  or  if  not  in  your  travelling,  in  spite  of  coercion  laws,  your  life  will  be  in  our 
“  hands. 


j  m.  \j.  u. 


Did  you  give  up  the  farm  after  that  ? — I  gave  it  up  about  12  months  after  that. 

27.407.  Before  you  gave  it  up  were  you  boycotted  ? — Oh,  yes. 

27.408.  Had  you  a  servant  boy  living  on  the  farm  with  you  ? — Yes,  a  servant  man — 
a  herd,  rather — his  son  was  working  on  the  farm,  and  he  was  ordered  oft'. 

27.409.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  left  your  employment  ? — I  was  away  on  business 


collecting  county  cess  at  the  time,  and  when  I  came  home  I  found  he  was  not  working 
there.  I  asked  him  why  ;  he  said  a  man  came  into  the  farm  and  ordered  him  oft1. 


27,410.  Did  he  say  who  the  man  was? — No. 
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27.411.  Did  you  go  to  the  servant  boy’s  house  on  that  same  nigbt  ? — No. 

27.412.  Or  a  short  time  after? — He  came  over  the  next  morning,  and  said  hi  house 

was  fired  into. 

27.413.  Did  you  go  over  to  his  house  ? — The  police  were  living  in  the  house  on 
protection  duty,  and  the  policemen  and  I  went  over,  and  I  reported  it  to  the  con¬ 
stabulary,  and  they  came  there  to  investigate  the  affair,  and  they  found  a  bullet  in 
one  of  the  cupboards  of  the  house  and  the  window  broken. 

27.414.  How  long  had  you  police  protection  ? — About  two  years  and  a  half. 

27.415.  After  you  gave  up  this  evicted  farm  had  you  any  further  annoyance? — Oh, 
no,  I  left  the  place  altogether. 

27.416.  Where  did  you  go  ? — I  went  to  live  about  nine  miles  from  there,  where  I 
live  now. 

27.417.  Except  the  fact  of  having  taken  an  evicted  farm,  was  there  any  reason  that 
you  know  that  your  house  should  be  fired  into  ? — None  whatever. 

27.418.  And  as  to  this  boy  who  was  working  there,  except  for  the  fact  that  he 
worked  for  you  on  an  evicted  farm,  was  there  any  reason  why  he  should  have  been 
ordered  off,  or  his  house  fired  into  ? — I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

27.419.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  ? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

27.420.  Are  you  Mr.  George  Scott  ? — Yes. 

27.421.  How  many  times  do  you  say  that  you  were  subjected  to  outrage? — Once, 

that  night. 

27.422.  Where  was  this  ;  at  what  house  ? — Stone  Hall  House,  Crossmolina. 

27.423.  I  believe  before  you  went  to  occupy  that  house  it  was  occupied  by  your 
brother  ? — Yes. 

27.424.  And  you  were  then  living  with  your  father  at  Barnfield  ? — Barnfield  House. 

27.425.  And  is  it  the  case  that  there  was  some  bitter  dispute,  and  that  you  had  to 
leave  Barnfield  and  went  to  live  in  Stone  Hall  ? — No,  that  is  wrong. 

27.426.  At  all  events,  you  did  go  to  live  in  Stone  Hall? — I  did,  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  why  I  went  to  live  in  Stone  Hall :  I  was  made  Barony  High  Constable  at 
the  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  went  there,  the  barony  of  Tyrewley. 

27.427.  The  shot  at  Stone  Hall  did  not  hit  anybody  ? — It  went  very  near  killing 
my  little  child  ;  one  bullet  did,  passed  right  over  its  head,  in  the  dressing  room,  I  was 
asleep  at  the  time. 

27.428.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Gillespie  ?— No,  there  are  several  John  Gillespie’s 
about. 

27.429.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  McJIale  ? — There  are  several  McHale’s  about;  if  you 
tell  me  the  place  he  lived  in. 

27.430.  He  was  a  sheriff’s  officer  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

27.431.  Did  you  know  him? — He  lives  at  Kerrynoon.  Yes,  I  know  him  just  by 

appearance.  J 

27.432.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  told  this  John  Gillespie, 
and  also  a  person  of  the  name  of  McIIale,  some  time  after  the  event  that  the  shot  had 
been  fired  by  yourself  ? — That  is  a  lie. 

27 .433.  I  put  it  to  you  specifically,  that  you  told  these  two  persons,  and  that  you 
said  you  wanted  to  get  back  to  Barnfield,  and  that  you  fired  the  shot  yourself,  taking 
care  not  to  hurt  anybody  ? — I  never  said  such  a  thing  in  my  life. 

27.434.  You  never  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  either  of  these  two  persons? _ No. 

never. 

27.435.  Did  you  go  back  to  Barnfield  ? — I  went  back  in  about  18  months  after¬ 
wards  ;  I  did  not  go  back  to  Barnfield  until  my  father  died  ;  I  went  to  Croy  Lodge. 

27.436.  ( The  President.)  Besides  your  child  was  there  anyone  else  in  the  room  ? _ 

Yes,  my  wife. 

27.437.  Your  wife  ? — Yes. 

27.438.  Dow  old  was  your  child  ? — About  three  years  and  a  half. 

27.439.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Did  you  report  this  at  the  time  as  an  outrage  ? — Yes,  I  never 

started  the  notice  from  where  it  was  on  the  gravel  until  I  sent  for  the  District  Inspector 
and  the  police.  1 
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27,440.  That  was  the  only  outrage  you  have  spoken  to  as  happening  to  yourself  ? — 
That  is  the  only  one. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

27.441.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Barony  Constable? — Seven  years  nearly. 

27.442.  Have  proceedings  ever  been  taken  against  you  with  reference  to  rates,  county 
cess? — No,  not  for  county  cess. 

27.443.  For  rates? — No. 

27.444.  No  charge  at  all  ? — No,  no  charges,  I  paid  them  all  off. 

27.445.  But  was  there  any  such  charge  made  against  you  ?— 1 There  was. 

27.446.  For  misappropriation  of  rates  ? — The  poor  rate,  there  was  some  mistake  that 
my  clerk  made  in  the  calculating  books. 

27.447.  Some  mistake  made  by  your  clerk  ?— Yes,  I  paid  it  all. 

27.448.  By  whom  was  the  charge  made,  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No,  the 
guardians  brought  out  so  much  against  me,  and  I  paid  it. 

27.449.  When  was  that  ? — That  would  be  in  1885. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

27.450.  I  understand  you,  your  clerk  made  a  mistake  in  the  accounts? — There  was  a 
mistake  made  in  the  lodgment  of  money ;  it  was  deficient  so  much,  and  I  paid  it. 

27.451.  As  to  the  question  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  asked,  How  near  to  your  child  “  did  ” 
this  shot  go  ? — Right  over  the  head. 

27.452.  About  how  close  ? — A  few  yards. 

27.453.  And  your  wife  and  child  were  asleep ? — Yes;  we  were  all  in  bed  asleep  at 
half-past  12  o’clock  at  night. 

27.454.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  statement  or  suggestion  that  you  fired  this 
shot? — No;  not  whatever. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  The  statement  is  that  he  stated  such  a  thing. 

( The  Witness.)  I  never  stated  such  a  thing. 

27.455.  ( Sir  Henry  James.)  Have  you  ever  heard  this  suggested  to  you  before  ?— No  ; 
this  is  the  first  that  t  ever  heard  of  it. 

27.456.  What  was  the  date  of  the  occurrence  ;  just  give  it  to  me  again  ?— February 
1881,  the  28th,  and  the  5th  of  April  1881,  the  boy  Goffe’s  house  was  fired  into. 

27.457.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  matter  with  Gillespie  or  McHale  ? — No;  I  was 
at  the  Cork  trials,  and  everthing  like  that. 

27.458.  Did  you  give  this  evidence  that  you  have  given  to-day  at  the  trial  at  Cork  ? — 
At  Crossmolina. 

27.459.  You  did?- — I  did. 

27.460.  Mr.  Nally,  I  believe,  was  trying  it? — Yes. 

27.461.  Were  you  examined  and  cross-examined? — Yes. 

27.462.  And  were  any  questions  asked  you? — AVhat  ?  These  questions  you  ask. 

27.463.  About  saying  to  Gillespie  or  McHale  that  you  had  fired  the  shot  ?— Never 
before. 

27.464.  Or  that  you  said  so? — No. 

27.465.  Do  you  hold  the  appointment  now  that  you  mentioned? — No;  I  resigned 
when  I  got  my  father’s  place. 

27.466.  How  long  did  you  hold  it  ? — About  six  years  and  a  half. 

27.467.  When  you  got  your  father’s  place  you  resigned? — I  resigned. 


Joseph  Hogan  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

27.468.  Are  you  a  farmer  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

27.469.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Crossmolina. 

27.470.  Do  you  farm  some  500  acres? — About  400. 

27.471.  Do  you  remember  the  formation  of  the  League  in  your  district? — I  remem¬ 
ber  something  about  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  time  it  was  formed. 
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27.472.  Did  you  join  it? — I  did  not. 

27.473.  Was  it  known  in  the  neighbourhood  you  were  or  were  not  opposed  to  the 
League? — Well,  it  was  known  I  did  not  join  it. 

27.474.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  League,  on  what  terms  were  you 
with  your  neighbours  ? — On  very  good  terms. 

27.475.  Now,  in  December  1880,  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
threatening  notice  posted  up  about  you  ? — Thereabouts. 

27.476.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  the  loss  of  the  original  and  the 
making  of  this  copy.  Did  you  go  and  see  a  notice  posted  up  ? — I  did,  and  took  it 

dowD. 

27.477.  You  took  it  down  and  gave  it  to  your  brother  ? — I  gave  it  to  my  brother 
and  he  gave  it  to  the  police. 

27.478.  See  if  that  is  a  copy.  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  it  (handed  to  the  witness). 

“  God  save  Ireland. 

“  Hurrah  for  the  boycotting  !  Take  notice  that  Joe  and  Billy  Hogan,  both 
“  of  Crossmolina,  are  boycotted  for  endeavouring  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of 
“  C.  S.  Parnell  and  his  co  labourers,  and  any  person  known  to  have  any  commu- 
“  nication,  buying,  selling,  or  working  with  same  men  will  meet  their  deserved 
“  end ;  and  now  is  the  time  to  show  the  Government  and  your  enemies  that  you 
“  are  determined  to  win.  Now  or  never  you  must  be  free. 

“  Down  with  our  enemies. 

“  Cut  off  the  Hogans. 

“  The  land  for  the  people.” 

I  could  not  swear  that  was  the  paper. 

27.479.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  it.  I  do  not  trouble  you  about 
that.  That  is  December  1880.  Now,  on  the  26th  January  1881  was  there  a  shot 
fired  through  your  window  ? — I  do  not  know  it  was  on  that  day.  I  did  not  take  any 
notice.  In  January  1881  there  was  an  illumination  in  the  town  for  Mr.  Parnell’s 
release,  and  there  was  a  shot  fired  into  my  house  about  10  o’clock  at  night. 

27.480.  On  the  6th  of  October  1882  were  you  putting  your  cows  out  in  the  field  ? — 
I  was. 

27.481.  And  on  returning  was  there  a  shot  fired  from  behind  the  hedge  at  you? — 
There  was,  behind  an  ash  shrub. 

27.482.  And  the  bullet  lodged  unfortunately  in  your  thigh  ? — I  see  him,  but  I  could 
not  know  him. 

27.483.  Was  a  man  named  Monnally  arrested  ? — He  was;  but  I  see  him  sometime 
before  about  the  gate.  He  was  let  go  again,  and  he  was  retaken  and  convicted  for 
conspiracy. 

27.484.  For  conspiracy  to  murder  ? — Yes. 

27.485.  Did  James  Kirby  ;  did  he  have  his  mare  stabled  with  you  at  one  time  ? — 
My  brother  got  his  mare  for  working,  and  he  was  stabled  in  my  stable. 

27.486.  Do  you  remember  Kirby,  the  owner  of  the  mare,  coming  to  your  house  ? — 
He  came  to  my  house  one  day  for  the  mare ;  the  following  morning. 

27.487.  Did  he  take  the  mare  away  ? — Yes. 

27.488.  Did  he  say  why  ? — He  said  there  was  shot  fired  into  his  house  the  night 
before. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

27.489.  As  I  understand,  you  are  a  farmer  ? — Yes. 

27.490.  You  occupy  the  same  land  now  you  have  for  how  long  ? — Yes,  I  have,  and  I 
had  it  then. 

27.491.  And  which  you  had  had  then  for  a  great  many  years? — Yes. 

27.492.  What  was  the  origin,  do  you  say,  of  the  ill-will  between  yourself  and  your 
neighbours  ? — Upon  my  word  I  could  not  tell  you. 

27.493.  You  could  not  tell  ? — No. 

27.494.  You  have  no  idea? — I  have  no  idea,  unless  that  I  did  not  join  the  Land 
League. 
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27.495.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  think  of  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
think  of. 

27.496.  Try  and  recall  to  your  memory,  did  you  ever  have  any  quarrels  with  any 
people  ~ No,  never  had  a  quarrel  with  anyone  in  my  life. 

27.497.  May  I  look  at  the  threatening  notice.  I  do  not  know  when  you  say  the 
Land  League  was  started  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  recollect 
when  it  was  at  the  time. 

27.498.  You  do  not  what  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

27.499.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  town  do  you  live  in? — Crossmolina,  in 
Mayo. 

27.500.  (Mr.  Reid.)  Do  you  recollect  when  you  were  asked  to  join  it  ? — I  was  never 
asked  to  join  it. 

27.501.  Nobody  ever  asked  you  or  troubled  you  on  the  subject? — No  one. 

27.502.  Nobody  ever  asked  you  to  join  the  League,  and  you  cannot  recollect  when 
the  League  was  started.  I  suppose  the  only  ground  for  thinking  you  were  boycotted 
for  not  joining  the  League  is  that  you  cannot  think  at  the  moment  of  any  other 
reason  ? — I  cannot  think  of  any  other  reason. 

27.503.  Have  you  any  idea  who  shot  at  you  ?— I  have  not. 

27.504.  Was  there  anybody  prosecuted? — It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  I  see  the 
man’s  clothes,  but  I  could  not  recognise  his  face. 

27.505.  Was  there  nobody  prosecuted  ? — No,  there  was  people  prosecuted  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  murder  not  me,  some  of  them  were  found  guilty. 

27.506.  Was  that  to  murder  you? — To  murder  me  and  others  of  oourse,  I  believe. 

27.507.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  persons  who  were  present,  of  the  persons  who  shot 
at  you,  was  there  anyone  ever  taken  up  for  firing  at  you  ? — No. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

27.508.  You  said  the  only  idea  that  occurred  to  you  why  you  were  shot  at  was  that 
you  did  not  join  the  League  ? — Yes. 

27.509.  You  know  the  locality  very  well?— I  do  right  through. 

27.510.  You  know  many  people  who  did  not  join  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know  many. 

27.511.  Do  not  you  know  some? — I  know  very  little. 

27.512.  Do  you  mean  to  say  everybody  except  yourself  in  that  district  joined  the 
League  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

27.513.  Will  you  answer  this  question,  do  you  know  anyone  living  in  the  locality 
that  did  not  join  the  League  besides  yourself  ? — I  know  one  besides  myself. 

27.514.  Was  he  shot  at? — No. 

27.515.  You  are  a  shopkeeper? — No,  I  am  not. 

27.516.  Only  a  farmer? — Only  a  grazier. 

27,  517.  And  you  do  not  lend  money  ? — I  do  not  lend  money. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

27.518.  Who  was  the  other  man  who  did  not  join  the  Land  League  ? — My  brother 
did  not. 

27.519.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  shopkeeper. 

27.520.  You  are  a  farmer  ? — I  am  a  farmer. 

27.521.  Beyond  not  joining  the  League,  did  you  talk  about  it ;  express  your  opinion 
upon  it  ? — I  did  not  approve  of  it. 

27.522.  Did  you  say  so  openly  ? — I  was  saying  to  other  people  who  talked  to  me. 

27.523.  That  you  did  not  approve  of  it? — No. 

27.524.  Nothing  happened  to  your  brother  ?— Nothing  happened  to  my  brother, 
only  to  boycott  his  business. 

27.525.  Was  he  boycotted  or  not? — He  was,  of  course. 

27.526.  You  seem  to  call  that  nothing  ?— Well,  it  was  worse  to  fire  at  a  man  and 
wound  him. 
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John  Kirby,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


27.527.  Do  you  live  at  Bumgary  ? — Yes. 

27.528.  Did  you  lend  a  horse  to  Joseph  Hogan,  the  brother  of  the  last  witness  ?— 
— Yes,  I  did. 

27.529.  Was  he,  to  your  knowledge,  boycotted  at  that  time? — I  did  not  hear  it 
talked  about  at  the  time. 

( The  President.)  Joseph  Hogan  was  the  last  witness. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

27.530.  Did  you  lend  it  to  Joseph  or  to  William  ? — To  Joseph,  that  is  the  man  that 
was  here  in  the  box. 

27.531.  To  do  seme  spring  work? — Yes. 

27.532.  Was  that  in  the  early  part  of  January  1881  ? — It  could  be,  but  I  am  not 
certain  ;  the  sergeant  will  tell. 

27.533.  That  night,  on  the  6th  January  1881,  was  there  a  shot  fired  through  your 
window,  breaking  your  lamp  ? — There  was. 

27.534.  On  the  next  day  did  your  man  go  to  Hogan’s  and  get  the  horse  back  ? — He 

did.  ’ 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  have  no  question. 


William  Hogan,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

27.535.  You  are  the  brother  of  Joseph,  and  do  you  live  at  Crossmolina  ? — I  do. 

27.536.  And  are  you  a  shopkeeper  there  ? — I  am. 

27.537.  Did  you  join  the  League  ? — No. 

27.538.  Prior  to  the  starting  of  the  League  were  you  on  good  or  bad  terms  with 
your  neighbours  ? — The  best  of  terms. 

27.539.  Now,  I  think  we  have  had  a  notice  which  your  brother  took  down  ? — I  did. 

27.540.  Who  handed  it  to  the  police,  he  or  you  ? — He  gave  it  to  me. 

27.541.  Was  there  a  man  named  Michael  Lyons  in  your  employment  as  a  carter? — 
there  was. 

27.542.  Did  he  hand  you  a  letter  that  he  received  ? — He  did  not,  but  the  postmaster 
delivered  the  letter  to  me  for  him,  and  I  opened  it. 

27.543.  Did  you  open  it  ? — I  opened  it ;  I  had  some  suspicion  of  it,  because  of  the 
post  mark. 

27.544.  Have  you  got  the  letter  there  ? — I  gave  it  to  the  police. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  I  find  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  prove  it,  my  Lord. 

27.545.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Daly  ? — I  do. 

27.546.  Has  he  got  a  shop  in  Crossmolina? — Yes;  ycu  could  scarcely  call  it  a 
shop. 

27.547.  Well,  a  place  of  business  ? — Yes. 

27.548.  Had  you  two  carters  of  the  name  of  O’Hara  ? — I  had. 

27.549.  Did  they  leave  you  suddenly  ? — Yes,  they  did,  very  suddenly. 

27.550.  Without  any  notice  at  all  ? — One  left  without  notice  and  the  other  gave  me 
a  reason  for  leaving. 

27.551.  What  was  the  reason  for  leaving  ? — The  reason  that  he  got  some  notice  in 
Tom  Daly’s  house  that  it  was  well  working  for  me,  after  all  that  was  said  about  it. 

27.552.  Was  Daly  one  of  the  men  convicted  for  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  ? — Yes. 

27.553.  While  he  was  in  prison  was  a  hut  built  on  the  land  that  he  occupied  ?  — 
Not  on  his  land  ;  on  some  land  immediately  opposite  belonging  to  Mr.  Doolan. 

27.554.  Do  you  know  who  built  that  house  ? — I  do  ;  you  mean  Daly’s  house  ? 

27.555.  Yes  ? — While  Daly  was  in  gaol  as  a  suspect  a  new  house  was  built  for  him. 

27.556.  By  whom  ? — By  the  Land  League. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  will  see  as  to  that. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  how  the  allegation  went ;  it  was  public  property, 

o  55696.- -Ev.  28.  H 
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27.557.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Were  you  boycotted  ? — I  was. 

27.558.  After  this  notice  ? — Yes. 

27.559.  Did  your  customers  fall  off? — They  did  for  a  time. 

27.560.  Was  there  any  other  reason  that  you  knew  of  for  your  customers  falling  off 
in  this  way,  except  you  not  joining  this  League,  or  speaking  about  the  League  ? — I  da 
not  know  about  any  other. 

27.561.  Had  you  spoken  disrespectfully  about  the  League? — Well,  I  did  not  praise 
them  very  much. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

27.562.  When  was  the  League  started  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  some  time 
in  1880. 

27.563.  Some  time  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

27.564.  You  could  not  be  sure  about  what  time  ? — I  am  not  very  particular  about 
it ;  I  was  not  much  concerned  for  it. 

27.565.  You  never  were  asked  to  join  it,  I  suppose,  or  were  you,  and,  if  so,  by  whom? 
— I  do  not  say  I  was  asked  to  join ;  they  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  me,  I  think. 

27.566.  Well,  perhaps  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  courage? — They  thought, 
perhaps,  I  was  a  little  hostile  to  it. 

27.567.  At  all  events,  they  did  not  ask  you  ? — They  did  not  ask  me. 

27.568.  When  do  you  say  your  boycotting  was  commenced  ? — After  1880. 

27.569.  Did  you  have  any  threatening  notices  beyond  that  one  which  has  been  put 
in  ? — Not  beyond  the  one  my  brother  handed  to  me. 

27.570.  None  beyond  that  ? — None  beyond  that. 

27.571.  I  do  not  know,  but  had  you  any  quarrels  with  your  neighbours  ? — Not  any 
quarrel  with  anybody,  no  cause  of  quarrell,  I  do  not  remember  quarrelling  with  any 
one  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  that  is  a  good  long  while  ago. 

27.572.  With  regard  to  this  house,  you  say  Daly  was  a  suspect  and  had  his  house 
built  ? — Yes  ;  while  he  was  in  gaol  as  a  suspect  his  house  was  built  for  him. 

27.573.  Was  that  before  or  after  this  Crossmolina  prosecution? — It  was  before  the 
shot  was  fired  at  my  brother. 

27.574.  And  before  the  murder  ? — There  was  no  murder. 

27.575.  It  was  the  subject  of  the  Crossmolina  trial  ? — There  was  no  murder  there 
at  all. 

( The  President.)  Conspiracy  to  murder. 

27.576.  (Mr.  Reid.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  Crossmolina  event  which  led  to  the 
triai  ? — Do  you  mean  the  shot  firing  at  my  brother  ? 

27.577.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  I  must  put  it  to  you  in  another  way  ;  Daly 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  some  conspiracy  to  murder,  is  that  so  ? — I  remember  he  was 
tried  at  Cork. 

27.578.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was? — I  think  he  was  tried  in - 

27.579.  About  what  year  ? — He  was  tried  in  November  1883  and  the  spring  of  1884, 
if  I  do  not  mistake. 

27.580.  The  end  of  1883,  or  the  beginning  of  1884  ? — He  was  tried  twice  ;  there 
were  two  trials. 

27.581.  It  was  the  end  of  1883  before  the  first  trial  took  place  ? — When  the  first 
trial  took  place,  it  was  in  December  1883. 

27.582.  At  all  events  when  the  house  was  built  it  was  some  time  in  1881,  I  suppose, 
or  the  beginning  of  1882  ? — It  could  be. 

27.583.  Well,  it  was  while  he  was  in  prison  as  a  suspect  ? — That  is  the  time. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

27.584.  You  are  a  large  shopkeeper  and  merchant  in  Crossmolina  ? — Fairly  so. 

27.585.  You  are  considered  a  large  merchant  ?  I  am  not  a  large  merchant  ? — Well, 
you  keep  a  large  shop.  It  is  as  good  as  any  other  of  the  sort. 
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27.586.  You  are  a  prosperous  man  ? — I  am  not  doing  so  badly  at  all. 

27.587.  In  Crossmolina,  as  in  other  country  towns,  there  are  other  little  shops,  I 
suppose  ? — There  are. 

27.588.  A  number  of  small  shopkeepers  ? — There  are. 

27.589.  And  they  are  jealous  of  the  successful  ones  ? — Yes,  you  will  always  find 
that. 

27.590.  They  think  the  large  ones  are  crushing  them  out? — Well,  there  are  other 
shops  as  large  as  my  own,  and  traders  better  off. 

27.591.  But  small  shopkeepers  are  jealous  of  the  large  ones  ? — I  think  I  told  you 
there  are  other  large  ones. 

27.592.  And  that  leads  to  harbouring  jealousy  ? — Trade  jealousies,  that  is  always  so. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

27.593.  There  are  other  large  shops  in  Crossmolina  ? — There  are. 

27.594.  Were  they  boycotted  in  any  way  ? — Not  at  all,  they  were  members  of  the 
League. 

27.595.  They  were  all  right  ? — They  were  all  right. 

27.596.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Crossmolina? — I  was  born  in  Crossmolina. 

27.597.  And  you  have  been  there  some  time  ? — I  have  been  about  20  years  a  shop¬ 
keeper  in  Crossmolina. 

27.598.  I  suppose  before  1880  there  were  small  shopkeepers  as  well  as  large  ones? — 
Before  I  was  one. 

27.599.  Were  you  ever  boycotted  before  the  Land  League  came  there? — Never. 

27.600.  No  small  shopkeepers  were  jealous  of  you  before? — Never;  they  might  be 
a  little  jealous,  but  they  never  mentioned  it. 


Thomas  Wood  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

27.601.  Are  you  a  bailiff  on  Sir  Richard  Palmer’s  estate  in  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

27.602.  Were  you,  prior  to  December  1880,  in  the  habit  of  dealing  at  Mr.  Hogan’s 

shop  ? — Yes.  b 

27.603.  On  the  7th  December  1880  did  a  number  of  men  knock  at  vour  door? _ 

Yes. 

27.604.  You  let  them  in,  I  think;  there  were  six  of  them,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
gun,  and  another  a  revolver  ?— Yes ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  revolver 

or  not. 

27.605.  What  did  they  do  ?— They  swore  me  not  to  go  into  Mr.  Hogan’s;  not  to 
deal  at  Mr.  Hogan’s. 

^  27,606.  I  think  they  gave  you  two  letters  which  you  gave  to  the  police? _ They 

27,607.  In  consequence  of  what  occurred  did  you  abstain  from  going  to  Mr.  Hogan’s 
or  not  ? — I  did  for  some  time. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  have  no  question. 

My  Lord,  there  is  a  point  Sir  Henry  James  mentioned  yesterday  morning  about  this 
account.  Sir  Henry  is  desirous  that  some  one  should  go  and  look  at  the  account. 

J  hat  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  done  with  consent,  and  I  do  not  desire  anyone 
should,  tor  I  have  got  the  whole  matter  upon  affidavit  that  it  does  not  really  relato  in 
any  way  to  the  matters  before  your  Lordships.  There  are  three  accounts  in  which  Mr. 
Biggar  is  concerned.  The  first  is  a  private  account,  which  Mr.  Biggar  says  if  anyone 
wants  to  see  ho  has  no  objection.  The  second  relates  to  certain  deposit  receipts,  in 
regard  to  which  if  anyone  wants  to  see  we  have  no  objection ;  and  the  third  account 
is  the  last  one,  which  I  have  to  mention  ;  and  that  is  the  parliamentary  account  which 
bir  Henry  James  spoke  of  yesterday,  and  which  he  said  he  desired  to  see,  if  it  contained 
only  those  matters  which  were  spoken  of.  And  it  is  upon  that  matter,  the  affidavit 
says  it  began  and  had  its  origin  in  1886  by  the  payment  of  370/. ;  and  I  hope  under 
those  circumstances  your  Lordship  will  not  direot  the  investigation  of  that  account, 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  I  may  mention  to  my  friend  we  can  probably  come  to  some  arrange¬ 
ment  about  tbis  matter.  Your  Lordship’s  order  on  the  16th  of  October  was  that 
certain  accounts  should  be  inspected.  First,  the  account  of  Mr.  Biggar,  Justin 
M’Carthy,  and  W.  F.  Molony,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1879  down  to  1884  ;  and 
the  other  account  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Justin  M’Carthy  from  1880  down  to  the  year  1887. 
There  is  no  affidavit  from  Mr.  Justin  M’Carthy.  Mr.  Biggar  mentions  in  the  affidavit, 
which  I  accept  at  once,  that  “  on  the  25th  January  1886  a  joint  account  was  opened 
“  with  the  National  Bank,  Limited,  Charing  Cross  branch,  by  me  and  Mr.  Justin 
“  M’Carthy,”  and  then  he  mentions  a  certain  amount  paid,  and  he  says,  “  That  account 
“  was  a  parliamentary  account  opened  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  moneys  for,  and 
“  making  payments  to,  members  of  Parliament  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of  parlia- 
“  mentary  registration,  contested  elections,  and  payment  of  deputations  to  political 
“  meetings,  and  for  other  political  purposes.”  Well,  my  Lord,  my  clients  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  be  inquiring  as  to  what  payments  were  made  to  members  of 
Parliament.  That  is  a  matter  not  interesting  to  this  inquiry  or  relevant  to  the 
inquiry  ;  but  what  I  ask  is  as  to  this  particular  account,  that  there  shall  be  some — I 
do  not  care  what  it  is — but  that  there  shall  be  some  guarantee  that  this  account  was 
not  for  other  political  purposes — that  this  account  referring  to  payment  of  members 
refers  entirely  to  what  we  may  call  political  purposes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  So  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

(The  President.)  Then  do  not  you  think  you  can  meet  it  and  make  it  clearer  by 
another  affidavit. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  This  affidavit  refers  only  to  this  one  particular  account,  which  we 
are  not  so  very  much  concerned  with,  which  was  opened  on  the  25th  January  1886. 
If  there  be,  as  we  assert,  and  for  which  we  have  instructions  from  the  bank,  other 
accounts  prior  to  that — of  course  it  is  interlocutory  observation — we  want  to  have 
some  assurance  and  to  see  what  it  is. 

( The  President.)  Of  course,  no  one  would  prevent  us  looking  at  these  other  accounts. 
(Mr.  Reid.)  Certainly,  if  there  are  otter  accounts.  Of  course  my  affidavit  does  not 
go  to  that.  With  regard  to  political  purposes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  are 
political  purposes. 

(The  President.)  That  is  why  it  becomes  necessary. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  The  affidavit  goes  on  to  say,  “  The  account  was  opened  and  used  for  the 
“  purposes  aforesaid,  and  will  not  throw  any  light  upon  and  are  not  relative  to  the 
“  matters  in  issue  in  this  Commission  but  all  information  upon  matters  in  issue  before 
“  this  Commission  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  kept  by  Mr.  Harrington,  and  which 
“  he  has  been  subpoenaed  to  produce.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  should  have  though!  if  some  person,  who  would  give  positive 
assurance  that  the  inspection  should  not  go  beyond  his  knowledge,  would  simply  see 
that  it'  is  such  an  account,  we  might  surely  obtain  an  assurance  in  that  sense. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  do  not  desire  any  one  to  see  this  account.  It  is  a  very  private 

matter.  .  .  . 

(The  President.)  Of  course  I  cannot  call  upon  you  to  consent  to  that.  But  if  it  is 
wanted  then  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  become  quite  explicit. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  have  no  objection  to  make  a  further  affidavit,  but  the  real  foundation 
is  this,  it  simply  relates  to  the  private  affairs  of  members  of  Parliament. 

(The  President.)  We  all  agree  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  assurance  that  it  is  only 
relating  to  such  matters,  and  that  is  to  be  got. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  wish,  my  Lord,  to  be  permitted  to  correct  two  words  as  used  by  me 
in  the  official  notes  of  yesterday.  One  is  in  Question  25,333.  I  am  reported  to  have 
said  to  the  witness,  Michael  Burke,  “  You  are  permitted  to  be  insolent  to  me.”  What 
I  meant  to  say  was,  he  was  privileged  to  be  insolent  to  me.  I  will  not  for  a  moment 
be  thought  to  have  made  any  remark  disrespectful  to  your  Lordship. 

(The  President.)  I  noticed  the  word.  I  did  not  think  you  meant  it. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  thought  as  I  did  not  appear  in  wig  and  gown,  that  the  witness 
thought  he  might  be  insulting  to  me.  The  other  word  is  in  Question  25,497 .  I  am 
reported  as  saying  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Attorney -General,  “  That  is  the  oath 
of  the  Ribbon  Society.”  What  I  meant  was  “  That  is  an  oath  of  the  Ribbon  Society,” 
as  I  read  it  out  of  their  book. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next,  December  11th,  at  half-past  10  o’clock. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  friends  were  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  read  a  copy  of  a  notice 
on  the  last  day  without  giving  formal  proof  of  it.  I  propose  to  prove  it  now. 

Thomas  FitzSimon  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

27.608.  Are  you  a  deputy  inspector  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I  am  district 
inspector. 

27.609.  Where  are  you  stationed? — I  am  at  present  stationed  at  Monaghan. 

27.610.  Were  you  at  Crossmolina  ? — I  was. 

27.611.  Have  you  made  search  for  the  original  of  a  notice  about  Joe  and  Billy 
Hogan  ? — I  have. 

27.612.  It  is  not,  I  think,  in  the  records  of  the  station  ? — It  is  in  the  records,  but  the 
original  document  could  not  be  found. 

27.613.  Do  you  find  there  a  letter  addressed  to  Michael  Lyons,  of  the  7th  January 
1881  ?— Yes. 

27.614.  Will  you  kindly  produce  that  ? — I  have  not  got  the  original  in  that  case. 

27.615.  Is  it  lost  or  not  ? — It  is. 

27.616.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  prove  a  copy  ? — I  am. 

27.617.  Did  you  have  the  copy  made  by  you,  or  under  your  superintendence  ? — The 
copy  was  made  by  the  head  constable,  who  assisted  me. 

27.618.  Under  your  superintendence  ? — Yes. 

27.619.  Will  you  produce  the  copy,  please;  have  you  got  the  copy  there? — Yes 
(producing  same). 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  my  Lords  will  kindly  look  at  page  1553  as  to  what  William  Hogan 
said,  it  refers  to  this  :  “  Was  there  a  man  named  Michael  Lyons  in  your  employment  ? 
“  — There  was.  Did  he  hand  you  a  letter  that  he  received  ? — He  did  not,  but  the 
“  postmaster  delivered  the  letter  to  me  for  him,  and  I  opened  it.  Did  you  open  it  ? — 
“  I  opened  it.  I  had  some  suspicion  of  it  because  of  the  post  mark.  Have  you  got 
“  the  letter  there  ? — I  gave  it  to  the  police.”  The  witness  was  not  here,  so  I  say, 
“  I  find  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  prove  it.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  the  date  of  it. 

27.620.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  The  7th  January  1881.  Will  you  read  it,  please.  Is  it  in 
the  book  at  the  station  ? — Yes.  (The  document  was  put  in  and read,  and  is  as  folloivs) : — 

“  Michael  Lyons,  if  you  don’t  umbly  give  up  herding  for  Joe  Hogan  also 
working  for  him  if  not  by  Heaven  you  will  fall  by  it  and  that  bloody  well.  Ho 
has  been  boycotted  by  the  public,  at  least,  I  won’t  notice  any  person  from  this 
forth  but  take  them  down  by  God,  you  don’t  know  the  minute  from  this  forth, 
if  ever  you  are  seen  entering  Billy  Hogans  house  or  working  for  either  him  or 
Joe  you  may  lose  your  life  by  it,  for  I  will  noon,  night  and  morning  and  I  will 
meet  you  perhaps  outside  the  barrack  door.  A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  for  a 
blind  horse,  you  know  my  principles. — Rory-on-tiie-Hill.” 

27.621.  Are  you  able  to  prove  that  notice  or  is  it  the  sergeant  ( handing  another 
notice  to  the  witness).  Can  you  prove  that  as  a  copy  of  the  original  notice? — Yes. 

27.622.  Is  it  made  by  you  or  made  under  your  superintendence  ? — Made  under  mv 
superintendence. 

27.623.  Is  it  a  true  copy  of  tho  notice  ? — I  have  it  in  the  book,  sir. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  That,  my  Lords,  is  the  notice.  That  is  mentioned  at  page  1551, 
which  is  already  in. 


District-Inspector  William  Henry  McArdle  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

27.624.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  February  1882  ? — Swinford,  county  Mayo. 

27.625.  Did  you  find  these  three  notices  posted  in  the  district  ? — Notices  similar 
were  posted  to  those  two  printed  ones. 

27.626.  Similar  to  them  ? — Yes. 

27.627.  Did  you  take  those  down  yourself  ? — They  were  so  posted  to  the  wall  where 
they  were  posted  that  they  had  to  be  destroyed. 

27.628.  And  are  those  copies  of  them? — Those  are  similar  to  the  ones  that  were 
posted. 

27.629.  And  do  you  produce  those  from  the  records  of  the  constabulary  office  in  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

27.630.  Kindly  take  one  of  them,  give  it  to  me,  and  I  will  read  it. 

(The  document  teas  put  in,  and  is  as  follows) : — 

“  To  the  People  of  Ireland. 

“The  Government  of  England  has  declared  war  against  the  Irish  people 
The  organisation  that  protected  them  against  the  ravages  of  landlordism  has  been 
declared  4  unlawful  and  criminal.’  A  reign  of  terror  has  commenced.  Meet  the 
action  of  the  English  Government  with  a  determined  passive  resistance.  The 
No-rent  banner  has  been  raised  and  it  remains  with  the  people  now  to  prove 
themselves  dastards  or  men.” 


“  Pay  no  Rent. 

“  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

“  Such  is  the  programme  now  before  the  country.  Adopt  it,  and  it  will  lead 
you  to  free  land  and  happy  homes.  Reject  it,  and  slavery  and  degradation  will 
be  your  portion. 

“  Pay  no  Rent. 

“  The  person  who  does  should  be  visited  with  the  severest  sentence  of  social 
ostracism. 

“  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

“  Cast  out  the  person  who  enters  it  as  a  renegade  to  his  country J  and  to  the 
cause  of  his  fellow  men. 

“  Hold  the  Harvest 

“Is  the  watchword.  To  do  that  effectually  you  should,  as  far  as  possible 
turn  it  into  money.  Sell  your  stock  when  such  a  course  will  not  entail  a  loss 
Make  a  friendly  arrangement  with  your  creditors  about  your  interests  in  your 
farms.  A  short  and  sharp  struggle  now,  and  the  vilest  oppression  that  ever 
affleted  humanity  will  be  wiped  away. 

“  No  Rent. 

“Your  brethren  in  America  have  risen  to  the  crisis,  and  are  ready  to  supply 
you  with  unlimited  funds,  provided  you  maintain  your  attitude  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance,  and 

“  Pay  no  Rent. 

“  No  Rent. 

“  ‘  The  tenants  of  Ireland  have  still  one  tremendous  move  in  their  power,  and 
that  is  to  quietly  stay  at  home  and  pay  no  rent.  I  believe  that  if  they  unitedly 
adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  which  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  landlords  to  combat,  it  would  lead  to  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  that 
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Ireland  has  ever  known. — Nassau  William,  Senior  Professor  Political  Economy, 
University  of  Oxford. 

“  ‘  I  do  not  suggest  an  impossible  hypothesis  to  your  Majesty  when  I  state 
the  possibility  (I  might  state  it  more  strongly)  of  the  tenantry  of  the  country 
refusing  to  pay  tithes  or  rents.  The  clergy  and  the  landlords  might  have  recourse 
to  the  law,  but  how  is  the  law  to  be  enforced  ?  How  can  they  distrain  for  rent 
or  tithes  upon  millions  of  tenants  ?  ’ — The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  King.  ‘  The 
‘  land,  therefore,  of  any  country  is  the  common  property  of  the  people  of  that 
■  country,  because  its  rea]  owner,  the  Creator,  who  made  it,  has  transferred  it  as  a 
*  voluntary  gift  to  them  ’.--Dr.  Multy,  Bishop  of  Meath. 

“  Pay  No  Rent. 

“  By  Order, 
Patrick  Egan, 

Treasurer.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  assure  you  that  has  been  read  long  ago. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  has  not  been  produced  until  this  instant. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  assure  it  has,  or  one  like  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  but  this  is  posted  up  in  the  particular  neighbourhood  in  which 
I  am  about  to  prove  outrages. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  There  is  no  date  ;  it  is  February  18S2. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


27.631.  What  part  are  you  living  in  now  ? — Belfast  north. 

27.632.  How  long  were  you  in  Mayo  ? — I  was  there  from  1881  to  1887. 

27.633.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  from  yourself  ?— I  am  from  Kilkenny. 

27.634.  Where  were  you  before  you  went  to  Belfast  ? — I  was  stationed  at  Kildare, 
in  Carlow,  and  in  the  county  Down. 

27.635.  \\  hen  were  you  stationed  at  Down  and  Carlow  ? — I  was  stationed  in  Down 

from  1877  to  1878. 

2 /  ,6'j6.  Yes,  then  ?  I  was  stationed  in  Kildare  in  the  year  1879. 

27.637.  In  the  year  1879  ?— 1878-9  ;  I  do  not  know  what  time  I  came  to  Kildare. 

27.638.  After  Kildare  ? — Before  Kildare  I  was  in  Carlow  from  1858. 

Maycf39'  And  aft6r  ^  Kildare’  after  1879  After  1879  1  went  to  Swinford,  in  county 

^7’9^9-  Tou  are  aware  that  the  Land  League  branches  were,  after  1879-80,  esta¬ 
blished  over  practically  every  county  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

27,641.  They  were  not  restricted  to  those  districts  which  were  more  or  less  disturbed  * 

— No. 


27.642.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Mayo,  speaking  of  the  smaller 
class  of  tenants,  the  lower  order  of  the  people?— They  were  very  poor. 

27.643.  A  very  great  deal  of  wretchedness  amongst  them  ? — A  great  deal. 

27.644.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  amongst  your  opportunities  of  observation  or 
not  to  see  whether  secret  societies  prevailed  largely  in  Mayo  ? — I  would  not  say  they 
prevailed  largely  m  my  district ;  in  portions,  I  believe,  there  were  secret  societies. 

*  tI-,  ,  .  cret  societies  take  several  forms,  Ribbonism  is  one? — No  I  did  not  hear 

of  Ribbonism  in  Mayo. 

27,646.  \ou  did  not? — Not  in  my  district. 

2/, 04/.  I  was  asking  you  this,  speaking  of  the  people  generally,  did  you  see  beyond 
a  desire  to  ask  for  an  abatement  of  the  rents,  any  manifestations  of  any  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  all  rent  except  for  a  very  brief  period  after  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was 
published  .  1  think  they  first  went  in  for  abatement,  and  then  they  went  in  for  paving- 

none  nt,  n  J  r  J 


27  648.  Do  you  remember  that  that  followed  the  event  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment  being  put  in  prison,  coupled  with  the  issue  of  what  wo  know  as  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  After  the  leaders  had  been  put  in  prison,  the  people  refused  to  pay  rent 
at  all,  but  previous  to  that,  I  may  say  in  Kildare  they  refused  to  pay  rent. 
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27,649.  In  Kildare,  did  they  ? — Yes,  seizures  were  made  of  their  cattle,  and  their 

Ca^7  650.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  under  Forster’s  Act  there  was  in  your  county  of 
Mayo  I  do  not  say  in  your  immediate  district,  but  whether  there  was  in  the  county  of 
Mayo’  any  considerable  number  of  prominent  men  connected  with  the  League  put  m 

■prison? — Some  were  put  in.  .  ,  <• 

27  651  Did  you  find  that  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  prominent  members  of 

the  League  was  followed  by,  I  will  say,  an  increase  of  excitement  and  outrage  i—No, 

I  would  say  not. 

27.652.  Yes  or  no  ? — I  say  no.  ,  .  .  .  .. 

27.653.  Do  you  think  that  was  an  improvement  or  not  ?  I  think  it  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  put  them  in. 

27.654.  You  think  it  was  ? — I  think  so.  .  ^  .  ,, 

27  655.  Was  there  an  attempt,  do  you  know,  so  far  as  possible,  to  get  the  most 
-prominent  and  responsible  men  to  take  part  in  the  Land  League  ?— The  prominent  and 
responsible  people  held  aloof  in  the  district  from  the  Land  League  for  some  time. 
27,656.  And  then  they  joined  later  ? — Then  they  joined. 

275557.  With  reference  to  Kildare  it  is  suggested  by  my  learned  friend  to  ask  you 
was ’there  any  special  reason  in  Kildare  why  that  No-rent  expression  of  opinion  was 

gjyen  ? _ There  was  a  lease  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  that  he  wanted  the  tenants  to 

take  and  Mr.  Boyton  came  down  there  and  addressed  the  people.  . 

27  658  We  shall  have,  if  necessary,  to  go  into  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be. 
You  ’are  aware  that  that  was  a  lease  that  Lord  Leinster’s  advisers  put  before  the 
tenants  and  required  them  all  to  sign  in  bulk,  so  to  say  ?  I  believe  so. 

27,659.  And  they  all  resisted  it,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  discussion  m  the  House  ot 

Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  was  it  not  ?— It  was. 

27  660.  Do  you  recollect  whether  one  of  the  alleged  objects  of  that  lease  was  to 

contract  the  tenants  out  of  the  Act  of  1881  ?— I  believe  so  ;  I  heard  so.  , 

27  661  It  was  with  special  reference  to  the  resistance  to  that  contract  sought  to  be 
impressed  or  made  that  there  was  this  special  No-rent  movement  in  Kildare,  1  think  .— 
Well,  it  was  on  other  properties  besides  the  Duke  of  Leinster  s. 

27’662.  Well,  did  it  begin  with  his?— Oh,  yes.  .  • 

27’663.  In  reference  to  a  question  you  have  already  answered,  as  to  which  you  have 
expressed  an  opinion  very  properly  in  answering  my  question,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 

_ whether  vou  thought  it  desirable  to  put  the  prominent  members  m  connexion 

with  the  Land  League  in  prison  or  not,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  a  large  increase 
in  the  outrages  after  they  were  put  in  prison  ? — Yes,  the  outrages  increased. 

‘>7  664.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  delicate  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can 
throw  any  light  upon  it,  but  I  want  to  know  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  any 
shane  or  form  Tell  us  if  you  can  candidly,  that  as  a  counter-force  against  the  Land 
League,  the  Government  of  the  day  were  backing  up  any  secret  society  m  Mayo  .— 

Not  to  my  knowledge.  . 

27  665.  Have  you  heard  of  that? — I  have  not  heard  ot  it.  _  . 

oy’gqg  I  do  not  say  by  backing  up  and  becoming  members  of  it,  or  advising  people 
to  become  members  of  it,  but  countenancing  it  ?— By  no  means,  it  never  came  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  never  heard  it. 


27.667. 

27.668. 

27.669. 

27.670. 

27.671. 
in  four. 

27.672. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

You  have  some  considerable  experience  of  Swinford,  I  believe  ?  I  have. 
How  many  years  were  you  there  ? — It  was  six  years. 

That  would  be  from - ? — From  part  of  1871  up  to  IS/ 7,  part  of  18/7. 

But  you  were  there  later  than  that? — 1887  I  should  say. 

How  many  other  districts  have  you  been  in  in  Ireland  ?- 


-I  have  been 


.  Would  vou  say  that  Swinford  was  the  more  peaceable  of  those  districts  that 

you  have  had  experience  of  ?— Well,  for  a  short  time  I  think  Kildare  was  worse  than 

/  ^  p  *1 

bW27,673*  Did  you  ever  say,  in  Swinford,  that  you  could  keep  the  peace  of  the  locality 
without  the  aid  of  soldiers  or  police,  yourself  ?— No,  1  did  not. 
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27.674.  You  were  presented  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns  when  you  left  Swinford,  I 

believe? — Yes.  ,  „  ,,  , 

27.675.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  people  of  the  locality  are  a  very  peaceable 

people  ? — Peaceable  so  far,  when  they  are  not  connected  with  the  land  agitation. 

27.676.  The  land  agitation  existed  there,  I  suppose,  during  the  time  you  were  there  i 

— Yes,  and  before  I  came  there.  ,  , 

27.677.  Have  youjnever  spoken  in  public  of  the  peaceable  disposition  ot  the  people  or 

that  district  when  you  were  there  ? —I  have.  .  ..  .  , 

27  678.  When  was  that? — At  petty  sessions,  when  they  assisted  the  police  m  bring¬ 
ing  prisoners  to  the  barracks.  1  was  only  alluding  to  them  then  in  their  charges  of 

drunkenness  or  things  like  that.  . 

27.679.  Have  you  heard  of  any  bogus  outrages  in  this  district  ?— 1  have. 

27.680.  Did  a  Mrs.  Clements  once  lodge  a  complaint  to  you  about  an  outrage,  which 
you  declared  afterwards  to  be  a  concoction  ? — Well,  I  was  not  satisfied  about  it.  ohe 
reported  it  as  such,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  about  it  on  investigation. 

27.681.  You  were  not  satisfied  it  was  a  real  outrage?— I  did  not  believe  it.]  _ 

27*682.  Was  there  another  report  made  to  you  about  a  man  being  fired  at  m  a  car 

and  afterwards  being  buried  in  Herrin  s  pump? — No,  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

27,683.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  it. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H,  James. 

27.684.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  asked  you  about  there  being  Land 
Leagues  all  over  Ireland — were  some  more  active  than  others  ?  Oh,  yes. 

27.685.  In  what  direction  were  they  more  active;  in  what  way  ?  In  getting  people 

to  join,  and  in  committing  outrages,  and  posting  threatening  notices. 

27.686.  Give  me  the  time  you  were  in  Mayo,  when  you  first  went?  1  went  m  18/ 1, 
July  1871,  I  think  it  was. 

27.687.  And  continued? — And  continued  there  until  June  1887,  or  from  1881  to 

27.688.  My  friend  has  asked  you  about  secret  societies  ;  what  secret  societies,  if  any, 
have  you  recognised  as  existing  in  Mayo  ? — The  Fenian  Secret  Society. 

27.689.  Any  other?— No  other. 

27.690.  In  your  district ;  my  friend  also  asked  you  as  to  certain  persons  being 
arrested  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act;  I  suppose  some  active  members  of  the  Land  League 

were  arrested,  and  some  left,  some  remained  ?  Les.  . 

27  691.  We  know  the  date,  but  do  you  know  the  date  of  the  Lo-rent  Manifesto  being 
issued ;  do  you  recollect  the  fact  ? — I  was  in  Kildare  when  that  was  issued,  that  is  the 

manifesto  issued  from  Dublin  ? 

27.692.  Yes? — I  was  stationed  in  Kildare  at  that  time. 

27.693.  We  have  the  date  ;  you  gave  it  as  affecting  Kildare  more  than  Mayo  m 
answering  my  friend  whether  these  outrages  increased  after  the  people  were  arrested  . 

— The  outrages  increased  in  Mayo.  .  , 

27.694.  Did  the  outrages  increase  after  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  issued  or  not  . 

Oh,  yes,  they  did.  .  ,  ,,  , 

27.695.  In  your  district  was  that  No-rent  Manifesto  enforced  against  the  people 

who  paid*  rent  ?— This  No-rent  Manifesto  I  never  saw  that  in  my  district.  That  is  the 
one  issued  from  Dublin  ? 

27.696.  Yes?— I  never  saw  that  in  my  district.  , 

27  967.  What  date  is  it  to  which  you  ascribe  the  period  when  the  outrages  increased. 
My  friend  asked  you  after  the  arrest  of  certain  people  ?— 1882  and  1883  the  outrages 

increased. 

27.698.  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  had  ceased  in  1883,  as  we  know. 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  I  do  not  think  he  means  that  they  increased  in  1883. 

27.699.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Just  think  ?— I  have  a  memorandum  in  my  bag  that  would 

toll 

27.700.  In  answering  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  you  said  that  after  pcoplo  were 

arrested  as  suspects  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  outrages  increased  ?  ^  cs. 
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27.701.  Are  you  now  speaking  generally,  or  speaking  of  Kildare  ? — I  am  speaking 
of  Mayo,  because  in  Kildare  there  was  no  one  arrested  under  this  Act  when  I  was 
there. 

27.702.  Was  the  No-rent  Manifesto  enforced  in  Mayo? — I  should  say  so,  but  I  was 
not  there  at  the  time  it  was  issued. 

27.703.  When  you  say  you  are  speaking  of  Mayo,  but  were  not  there,  will  you  give 
mo  a  time  exactly  when  you  were  in  Mayo  in  1882  ? — I  was  the  whole  of  1882. 

27.704.  Then  you  were  there  in  1882  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  No-rent  Manifesto,  signed  by 
the  Dnblin  branch,  I  did  not  see  posted  in  Mayo.  I  saw  it  posted  in  Kildare. 

27.705.  The  “  No-rent  Manifesto”  may  mislead  us.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  No- rent 
Manifesto  to  which  Mr.  Parnell’s  name  was  attached  ? — Yes,  but  the  other  No-rent 
Manifesto  was  a  different  thing,  signed  by  Mr.  Egan. 

27.706.  The  one  I  am  dealing  with  is  the  one  dated  1882  ;  are  you  speaking  of 
another? — There  was  one  in  1881. 

27^707.  Give  me  a  date  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  you  speak  of  ? — Where  was  it 
from  ? 

27.708.  We  are  speaking  of  another  one  to  what  you  are,  I  think  ? — It  was  December 
1881,  I  think.  I  can  tell  you  from  a  memorandum  in  my  book. 

27.709.  Refer  to  anything  you  have? — It  was  in  December  1881,  that  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  was  first  issued  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

27.710.  Is  that  the  ODe  of  which  you  are  speaking  ? — No  ;  there  was  one  issued  after 
that,  a  small  one. 

27.711.  Deal,  if  you  please,  with  the  first  manifesto  of  December  1881 ;  where  were 
you  at  iliat  time  ? — I  was  in  Kildare  at  that  time. 

27.712.  You  know  nothing  personally  of  its  effect  in  Mayo  ? — No. 

27.713.  Was  that  manifesto  enforced  in  Kildare? — It  was. 

27.714.  By  what  means  was  it  enforced  ? — Parties  refused  to  pay  the  rent,  allowed 
their  cattle  to  be  seized  and  auctioned,  sold,  and  the  cattle  was  purchased  in  by  the 
representatives  of  the  league. 

27.715.  Supposing  people  did  pay  rent  as  against  the  manifesto,  what  happened  to 
them  ? — An  endeavour  was  made  to  boycott  them,  but  there  was  no  case  of  boycotting 
while  I  was  there. 

27.716.  Now  go  back  to  Mayo,  when  did  you  return  to  Mayo? — In  1881.  • 

27.717.  We  have  you  in  December  1881,  as  I  understood  you,  in  Kildare  ? — December 
1881,  was  the  No-rent  Manifesto. 

27.718.  We  have  saicl  ?>o,  and  you  have  told  us  at  that  time  you  were  in  Kildare? 
—Yes. 

27.719.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Mayo  ? — I  was  in  Mayo  in  1881. 

27.720.  You  just  told  me  in  December  1881,  you  were  in  Kildare. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No. 

( The  President.)  He  said  so. 

27.721.  (Sir  E.  James.)  He  said  so.  Just  recollect  in  relation  to  the  No-rent  Mani¬ 
festo,  whether  you  were  in  Mayo  or  Kildare  ? — I  do  not  like  to  be  speaking  of  dates 
without  my  books. 

27.722.  (The  President.)  What  is  it  you  are  referring  to? — My  memorandum  book. 

27.723.  Is  it  something  you  have  handed  in  ? — No. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  will  be  no  objection  to  his  seeing  it,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  your  recollection  if  you  are  reminded 
that  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  in  October  1881  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  the  real  date. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  not  the  No-rent  Manifesto  that  was  in  Kildare.  That  is  the 
one  that  I  found  posted  in  Mayo. 

27.724.  (The  President.)  When  did  you  find  it  posted? — It  was  found  posted  in 
Mayo  after  I  went  there  in  1881. 

27.725.  (Sir  H.  James.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  document? — This  is  initialled 
13/11/81. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  thought  we  were  told  February  1882. 

(The  Witness.)  It  was  1st  July  1881. 

27.726.  (Sir  II.  James.)  What  was? — I  went  to  Mayo. 

27.727.  And  did  you  go  away  from  there  at  that  time? — No, 
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27.728.  But  whether  it  be  October  or  December  1881,  at  that  time  you  were  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  ? — I  was. 

27.729.  At  that  time  were  people  arrested  as  suspects  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  ? — 
After  that. 

( The  President.)  Just  let  us  get  another  date.  Is  that  the  notice  that  was  read 
beginning,  “  To  the  People  of  Ireland  ”  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  I  asked  for  the  date  of  that  and  we  were  told  February  1882. 

(Mr.  Murphy  )  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  was  so. 

27.730.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  give  me  a  date  to  that  ? — I  stated  in  my  evidence 
that  I  found  similar  notices  to  these  posted  in  the  district — that  was  posted  in  1881 — 
but  the  ones  I  found  were  posted  after  that. 

27.731.  You  have  given  it,  I  think,  now  as  13/11/81  for  this  particular  piece  of 
paper  ? — Yes. 

27.732.  Did  you,  as  late  as  February  1882,  find  similar  ones  posted  ? — Yes. 

27.733.  Keep  to  this  one  thing  first — after  that  was  posted,  was  it  enforced  ? — It 

was. 

27.734.  By  what  means  was  that  enforced  ? — Houses  were  attacked  by  armed 
parties. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  object  to  that  form  of  question — How  was  it  enforced  ? — he  can 
state,  of  course,  the  fact,  and  my  learned  friend  may  reason  upon  the  connexion 
between  the  two. 

27.735.  (The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Did  outrages  take  place  after  that  ? — Yes. 

27.736.  Of  what  character  ? — Houses  attacked  at  night  by  armed  parties. 

27.737.  You  have  been  asked  whether,  after  the  arrests  of  suspects,  outrages 
increased,  take  whatever  the  date  may  be ;  did  outrages  increase  after  this  manifesto 
was  issued  ? — They  did. 

27.738.  At  the  time  that  manifesto  was  issued,  and  afterwards  when  the  outrages 
increased,  were  there  any  secret  societies  that  you  knew  beyond  the  Fenians  ? — None, 
except  the  Fenians,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

27.739.  Have  you  heard  the  term,  “Moonlighters,”  at  any  time? — No,  not  in  that 
district.  I  have  not  heard  them  called  Moonlighters. 

27.740.  What  have  you  heard  them  called? — The  parties  that  had  attacked  the 
houses  at  night  ? 

27.741.  Did  they  go  by  any  name  ? — Simply  “  Boys,”  “  the  Boys.” 


Ann  Gallagher  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

27.742.  Was  your  father’s  name  John  White  ? — Yes. 

27.743.  Did  ho  live  at  Kilmore,  near  Swinford,  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

27.744.  Is  Kilmore  near  Swinford  ? — Yes. 

27.745.  Had  your  father  got  a  farm  of  10  or  11  acres? — Yes. 

27.746.  He  is  now  dead,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

27.747.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  party  of  men  coming  to  his  house  one  night  at 
11  or  12  o’clock  ? — I  do. 

27.748.  Can  you  tell  me  what  year  that  was  in  ? — Well,  seven  years  come  Candlemas. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  the  date. 

27.749.  Were  they  disguised  or  not,  the  men  that  came  ;  tell  me  whether  there  was 
anything  over  their  faces  ? — All  that  came  into  mo  I  never  see,  but  they  were  dressed 
in  black  clothes  like  police. 

27.750.  Were  their  faces  blacked  ?-*-No,  their  clothes. 

27.751.  Did  you  know  any  of  them? — No,  I  did  not. 

27.752.  When  they  came  in,  what  did  they  say  ? — They  asked  for  my  father,  and  my 
father  says,  “  I  am  here.” 

27.753.  What  next  did  they  ask? — They  pulled  him  out.  They  took  him  and  said 
“you  are  the  man,”  and  they  took  down,  and  I  screamed,  and  I  then  went  and  threw 
myself  on  the  top  of  him,  and  they  pulled  him  out  of  tho  door  and  asped  the  door 
on  us. 
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27.754.  Did  they  beat  him? — Well,  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  outside  when  the 
door  was  closed. 

27.755.  Did  they  beat  you  ? — They  gave  me  a  few  blows  when  I  was  throwng 
myself  on  the  top  of  him. 

27.756.  Did  they  ask  anything  about  his  rent? — They  did. 

27.757.  What  did  they  say  about  the  rent? — They  told  him  to  keep  his  rent  in  his 
pocket  again,  and  to  fortune  his  daughters. 

27.758.  Why  did  they  strike  you  ? — When  I  went  to  save  my  father. 

27.759.  Did  you  see  your  father  after  they  went  away  ? — They  threw  him  into  the 
house. 

27.760.  Had  he  any  marks  upon  him  ? — He  had  one  mark  on  his  head,  and  his  jaw 
was  wounded. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  any  questions. 


Patrick  Sloyne  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

27.761.  Are  you  a  farmer? — Yes. 

27.762.  Do  you  hold  about  16  acres  from  Mr.  McCally  ? — Yes. 

27.763.  Is  that  at  Kilmore  ? — Yes. 

27.764.  Is  Kilmore  near  Swinford,  in  the  county  of  Mayo? — Yes. 

27.765.  Do  you  remember  one  night  a  party  of  men  coming  into  your  house? — 
Yes. 

27.766.  About  how  many  of  them  ? — I  daresay  there  was  somewhere  between  three 
and  four  came  in. 

27.767.  Were  they  strangers  to  you,  or  not  ? — Well,  they  was  strangers. 

27.768.  What  did  they  do  when  they  came  ? — When  they  came  in  they  told  me  to 
open  the  door,  and  I  said  I  would  if  they  would  give  me  time,  and  they  crushed  the 
door  in,  and  when  they  came  in  they  said,  “  Do  you  pay  the  rent  ?  ”  and  I  said, 
Yes. 

27.769.  What  did  they  do  then  ? — They  then  pulled  me  out  of  the  door  and  gave  me 
a  few  strokes. 

27.770.  A  few  strokes  ? — Yes.  • 

27.771.  Did  you  go  down  on  your  knees? — Yes ;  they  put  me  on  my  knees. 

27.772.  Did  they  do  anything  to  an  ass  you  had  got  there  ? — Yes. 

27.773.  What  did  they  do  ? — Before  I  had  time  to  open  the  door  they  fired  a  shot 
through,  and  told  me  to  keep  from  the  door  like,  and  this  ass  was  opposite  the  door, 
and  when  they  fired  I  had  not  time  to  open  the  door,  and  they  fired  the  shot  through, 
and  the  ass  retired  to  the  back  door,  and  he  catched  it,  the  ass  did. 

27.774.  How  far  do  you  live  from  John  White’s  house;  is  it  near  it  or  not;  you 
know  Mrs.  Gallaher  ? — It  is  not  half  a  mile,  not  that,  but  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  do  you  put  this  ? 

27.775.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  try  to  get  the  date,  but  there  is  a  difficulty.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  date  this  happened,  what  year  ? — It  would  be  about  seven  years  the  4th  or 
5  th  next  February,  about. 

27.776.  Was  it  in  February? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

27.777.  Was  it  near  Candlemas  time  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  February  1881. 

(Mr.  Murphy)  February  1882. 

27.778.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  same  night  that  White’s  house  was 
attacked? — Yes,  I  daresay  it  was  the  same  night. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

27.779.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  visit  by  these  men  on  the  same  night,  besides 
that  at  White’s  and  your  own  ? — Yes. 

27.780.  There  were  several  the  same  night? — Yes,  the  same  night. 

27.781.  And  when  they  came  to  your  place  and  told  you  to  open  the  door,  you  said 
you  would  if  they  would  give  you  time? — Yes. 
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27.782.  And  then  they  told  you  to  stand  away  from  the  door,  that  they  were  going 
to  fire  a  shot  ? — Yes. 

27.783.  That  was  to  keep  you  out  of  the  way  of  harm  ? — Yes. 

27.784.  And  then  they  fired  the  shot  ? — Yes. 

27.785.  And  pushed  open  the  door? — Yes. 

27.786.  Do  you  recollect ;  was  there  a  Scotch  bailiff  one  of  the  people  whose  house 
was  visited  that  night  ? — Sir  ? 

27.787.  Did  you  hear  that  there  was  a  Scotch  bailiff  in  your  neighbourhood  whose 
house  was  also  visited  that  night  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  Scotch  bailiff,  there  was  a  Scotch 
bailiff,  Mr.  Scott. 

27.788.  What  was  his  name  ? — Mattie  Scott. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

27.789.  You  live  in  the  barony  of  Galliagh,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

27.790.  Near  the  barony  of  Costello  ? — Yes. 

27.791.  You  are  a  banker  on  a  small  scale,  are  you  not,  otherwise  a  Gaubian  man? 
— Well,  I  often  in  a  case  do  the  like  of  that. 

27.792.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  interest  you  charge,  if  it  is  not  an  imperti¬ 
nent  question? — Well,  no  sir,  my  right  bargain  was  3s.  per  pound  like. 

27.793.  Did  you  never  charge  6s.  per  pound? — No,  sir. 

27.794.  Never? — Never. 

27.795.  You  are  certain  ? — I  am  certain. 

27.796.  For  what  length  of  time  did  you  charge  3s.  a  pound? — A  twelvemonth. 

27.797.  Did  you  not  loan  most  of  your  money  to  the  people  in  Costello  ? — A  good 
deal  of  it,  not  all  of  it. 

27.798.  Did  they  give  you  their  I.O.U’s.  ? — Sometimes  they  did. 

27.799.  Did  you  ever  say  to  anybody  that  you  were  raided  by  these  Costello  men  in 
order  that  they  might  get  or  steal  from  you  these  I.O.U’s.  ? — No. 

27.800.  Will  you  swear  you  never  said  that  ? — No  ;  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort. 

27.801.  I  suppose  that  you  know  that  the  Costello  men  had  a  reputation  for  being 
fond  of  fighting  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

27.802.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? — No,  I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

27.803.  Did  you  loan  money  to  one  William  Gallaher,  of  Kilmore  ? — Yes. 

27.804.  Did  he  send  the  money  to  you  from  England  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

27.805.  Did  you  process  his  widow  in  his  absence  ? — In  his  absence — he  was  in 

England. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  His  wife. 

27.806.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Did  you  process  his  wife  in  his  absence? — Yes,  I  did. 

27.807.  Did  you  continue  to  get  money  from  him  from  England  ? — No,  sir,  I  did 
not  deny  it. 

27.808.  Will  you  swear  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  ill-feeling  against  you  in  the 
locality  ? — I  do  not  understand  that. 

27.809.  Will  you  swear  that  this  action  you  took  against  Mrs.  Gallaher  was  not 
the  cause  of  ill-feeling  against  you  in  the  locality  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gallaher’s 
relatives  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

27.810.  Was  not  there  some  dispute  over  the  post  office  order  afterwards? — There 

was. 

27.811.  Was  it  reported  in  the  district  you  denied  having  received  money  from 
Gallaher  ? — Yes,  it  was  reported  that. 

27.812.  Was  that  true — did  you  make  such  a  denial  ? — I  did  not  deny  it.  I  got 
the  money  which  I  processed  her  for. 

27.813.  You  are  a  member  of  the  National  League,  are  you  ? — Yes. 

27.814.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Robert  McCarrick. 

27.815.  He  is  of  Kilmore  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

27,816.  When  was  this  affair  about  Gallaher’s  wife,  when  was  it,  how  long? — Really 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  time  it  was  now. 

U  55696.— Ev.  29. 
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27.817.  About  bow  long — let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  You  have  given  us 
about  seven  years  ago  as  the  time  when  these  people  came  to  your  house  ?  Yes. 

27.818.  Did  you  process,  as  you  termed  it,  Gallaher’s  wife  before  or  after  that ;  was 
it  before  that  time  or  since  ? — I  think  it  was  before  then  yes,  it  was. 

27.819.  Did  these  people  say  anything  about  Gallaher’s  wife  or  your  process,  or  your 
receiving  the  money  when  you  were  there  ? — No,  they  did  not  say  anything  about  that 
to  me. 

27.820.  Never  mentioned  that  ? — No. 

(Pdr.  J turphy .)  Your  Lordship  asked  me  about  the  date  of  the  outrage.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  proven  the  date  from  the  inspector  s  book. 

(Sir.  G.  Bussell.)  You  can  give  the  date.  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  5th  February  1882,  the  same  night  as  the  outrage  on  Martin  HaDken. 

(The  President.)  Is  this  the  same  night  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  the  same  night.  _ 

(The  President.)  On  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  same  night,  could  not  you  leave  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  But  for  the  cross-examination  of  the  last  witness.  I  am  only  going 
to  prove  it  very  shortly,  and  I  shall  only  ask  a  few  questions  on  some  other  matters. 


Martin  Hankin  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy.  - 


27.821.  Do  you  hold  20  acres  of  land  and  bog  at  Kilmore,  near  Swinford,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  ?— Yes.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  acres  I  have. 

27.822.  Do  you  remember  a  number  of  men  coming  to  your  house  one  night  ? — 

Yes. 

27.823.  Was  anything  on  their  faces  or  not  ? — Well,  they  were  blackened  faces. 

27.824.  Were  you  in  bed  ? — Yes. 

27.825.  What  did  they  do? — When  they  put  m  the  door,  they  walked  to  my 


27,826.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — It  was  not  barred,  the  door,  that  night,  there 

was  only  two  steps  left  inside.  ..  ,  ,  ,  . A 

27  827.  When  they  came  what  did  they  do  ? — They  walked  up  to  my  beside. 

27B28!  What  did  they  do  after  that  ?— They  started  beating  me. 

r  27,829.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  ? — No  ;  they  said  nothing,  only  that  I  said 
like  this.  I  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  they  told  me  to  give  a  few  minutes,  and  all  they 
said  from  first  to  last  was  “  will  you  pay  the  rent  again  ”  says  they ;  that  was  all. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  will  not  trouble  you. 


come  to  your  house 


David  Freeley  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

27,830.  Do  you  live  at  Blackloughbay  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

27*831.  Had  you  a  son  called  Patrick  Freeley  ?— Yes. 

27,832.  What  age  was  he  ? — 26  years. 

27  833.  Had  he  a  farm  on  the  Taaffee  Estate?— Yes. 

27’S34.  In  January  1882  did  you  pay  your  rent  ?  I  did,  sir. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Do  not  lead  as  to  dates  if  they  are  important. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  They  are  not  very  important. 

27.835.  Now,  shortly  after  paying  rent,  did  a  number  of  men 

one  night? — Yes,  they  did,  sir. 

27.836.  Did  they  break  in  the  door? — They  did. 

27*837.  Were  they  disguised  in  any  way? — No,  not  as  I  know. 

26.838.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — No.  ,  A 

27.839.  Did  any  of  them  call  out  anything  ?— They  did,  they  called  out  the  bloody 

27  840.  Did  you  make  a  reply  to  that?  I  was  in  the  room  and  I  spoke.  . 

27^841.  Where  were  they  when  some  of  the  members  called  out  this  .  In  the 

kitchen. 

27,842.  Where  were  you  ? — In  the  room. 

27* 843.  That  is  a  room  after  the  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

27)344.  When  you  called  out  that  you  were  there,  was  your  son  there  m  the  same 
room  with  you  ? — Yes. 
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27.845.  Did  he  call  out  something? — Yes,  he  began  at  me  to  stop,  and  then  I  made 
my  escape. 

27.846.  Did  you  make  your  escape  up  a  loft? — Yes. 

27.847.  Did  you  leave  your  son  behind  you  in  a  room  ? — I  did. 

27.848.  Were  your  wife  and  daughters  also  in  the  house? — Yes,  they  were  in  the 
room. 

27.849.  Did  you  keep  the  door  of  your  room  you  were  in  yourself  closed  against 
these  people  ? — I  did. 

27.850.  While  you  were  in  the  loft  was  anything  done  to  your  son  ?— Yes,  they  broke 
into  the  room  and  they  said  that  he  was  gone  ;  some  of  the  parties  said  he  was  gone, 
and  some  of  the  parties  saw  the  young  man  was  there,  and  they  ordered  them  to  take 

him  out. 

27.851.  Did  they  proceed  to  take  your  son  out  ? — They  did. 

27.852.  Was  he  crying  out  anything  while  they  were  taking  him  out  ? — No,  I  did 
not  hear  him  crying,  but  he  made  a  great  noise  ;  they  had  a  great  noise  outside,  and 
they  asked  him  and  he  was  greatly  abused  and  struck,  and  he  made  his  escape  in,  and 
after  going  in  there  was  another  party  after  him. 

27.853.  Did  they  bring  him  outside  the  house  first  ? — Yes. 

27.854.  And  you  say  he  escaped  from  them  ? — Yes. 

27.855.  Where  did  he  escape  to? — In  the  bedroom  again. 

27.856.  Did  they  follow  him  in  ? — They  followed  him  and  got  him  again ;  they 
followed  him  to  bring  him  out,  and  he  was  to  free  himself ;  and  the  mother  said  that 
he  could  go  out,  that  he  was  not  the  man  that  paid  tli9  rent,  so  he  could  free  himself. 

27.857.  The  mother  said  that  your  son  was  not  the  man  who  paid  the  rent  ? — Yes  ; 
and  then  they  took  him  out. 

27.858.  When  your  wife  said  it  was  not  the  man  that  paid  the  rent  did  any  of  the 
crowd  say  anything  ? — They  walked  away ;  and  she  said  he  was  not  the  man  that  paid 
the  rent,  and  that  he  could  be  free  himself,  and  then  he  was  ordered  to  go  out,  to  free 
himself  that  morning. 

27.859.  Was  that  going  on  outside  the  house? — In  the  room  this  was. 

27.860.  They  asked  him  to  go  out  ?— They  called  out  to  him  ;  they  dragged  him  as 
far  as  the  kitchen  door,  and  they  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  him,  and  one  of  the 
party  outside  said  to  shoot  him. 

27.861.  Did  they  shoot  him  then? — Yes.  I  heard  a  report  of  the  gun  then,  and 
then  a  second  report,  and  I  thought  they  were  not  going  to  do  it  then ;  then  I  thought 
they  had  no  thought  of  doing  it. 

27.862.  Did  you  go  down  then  ? — Yes,  I  was  not  more  than  two  minutes  before  I 
was  down,  and  I  found  my  son  dead. 

27.863.  Up  to  that  time  you  paid  the  rent,  had  you  been  on  good  terms  with,  your 
neighbours  ? — Very  good ;  the  neighbours  paid  rent  along  with  me. 

27.864.  Did  you  know  any  reason  for  this  outrage  on  your  son  except  that  you  paid 
your  rent? — No,  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

27.865.  Who  do  you  say  was  your  landlord  ? — My  father. 

27.866.  What  was  the  rent  you  paid  in  January  1882? — I  could  not  tell  you  what 
rent,  the  rent  that  was  called  then. 

27.867.  Would  it  be  the  gale  due  in  1881? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  now, 
exactly. 

27.868.  Did  you  get  any  abatement? — Wo  got  25  per  cent. 

27.869.  Did  a  number  of  the  tenants,  your  neighbours,  pay  the  rent  as  well  as 
yourself? — They  did. 

27.870.  Nearly  all  of  them  ? — Nearly  all  of  them,  most  part  of  them  paid. 

27.871.  You  were  not  singular  in  paying  tho  rent? — No,  the  orders  of  the  priest 
were  to  pay  the  rent,  everybody  to  pay  the  rent  at  25  per  cent,  reduction. 

27.872.  Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  tho  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

27.873.  You  were  ? — Yes. 

27.874.  And  continued  a  member  of  the  Land  League  until  it  was  suppressed  ? _ It 

was  suppressed,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  it  was  suppressed. 
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27.875.  You  had  joined  the  Land  League  ?— Yes. 

27.876.  How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  of  it  ? — About  10  months,  I  believe. 

27* 877.  And  then  it  was  suppressed  ? — It  was  suppressed.  _ 

27* 878.  Did  you  continue  a  member  of  it  up  to  the  time  it  was  suppressed  . 

I  was  only  about  10  months  a  member  at  all  of  it.  .  ,  ,  » 

27  879  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Land  League  objected  to  the  payment  of 
the  rents  upon  the  25  per  cent,  reduction  ?-No,  they  did  not  object,  they  accepted 

t0  27,880.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  approved  of  it  upon  getting  a  fair  reduction  ? 

27,881.  Where  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the.  Land  League  to  the  place  where  you 

lived’;  what  was  the  nearest  place  ? — It  was  within  a  few  miles. 

27  882.  When  this  cruel  murder  of  your  son  took  place,  do  you  know  whether  or 
not  the  Land  League  denounced  the  murder  ?— The  Land  League  did  denounce  the 

murder,  and  the  priest  denounced  it  from  the  altar.  .  „  ■, 

27  883  The  priest  denounced  it? — Yes,  and  said  it  was  a  cold  blooded  murder,  an 
that  they'  should  be  denounced,  and  not  to  know  them,  and  even  the  Lord  Archbishop 
came  there,  and  he  said  they  should  be  denounced  from  that  church. 

27,884.  Who  was  that?— The  Lord  Archbishop. 

27’, 885.  Was  that  Dr.  McEvely  ?— Yes.  p  ^ 

27  886  What  was  the  name  of  the  priest  who  denounced  them  ?— The  Rev.  Fathei 

Gerraty,  the  Rev.  Father  Evely,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Waldron  the  three 

27,887.  Were  those  denunciations  in  different  chapels  ail  round  the  place  .  All 

10  27,888.  Were  these  priests  who  so  denounced  it,  were  they  themselves  members  of 

the  Land  League? — They  were,  I  believe.  ,, 

27  889  Now,  I  first  want  to  know  before  there  was  any  Land  League  at  all  there, 

was  not  there  a  police  hut  somewhere  in  your  neighbourhood,  before  the  Land  League 
was  there  ? — No. 

27.890.  Was  there  not? — No.  .  ,  ,  titoo 

27.891.  When  was  the  police  hut,  how  did  it  come  to  be  put  up,  and  where  was  it . 

_ The  hut  was  not  within  about  near  two  miles  from  my  place. 

27.892.  When  was  it  put  up  ?— That  I  cannot  say  exactly  now. 

27’893.  How  long  before  your  poor  son  was  murdered  ? — After. 

27.894.  It  was  after  that,  was  it  ? — It  was. 

27.895.  Not  before  ? — No,  not  before, 

27.896.  You  are  sure  of  that?— I  am.  ..  ,  ,,  r.  T 

27.897.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  another  matter,  lou  have  lived  all  your  life,  1 

SU27°898.mH^ve  you  heard  of  secret  societies  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Well,  I  did  not 
hear  -  I  thought  there  was  something,  because  even  the  priest  denounced  the  secre 
societies,  or  any  man  who  would  be  joining  it;  and  the  Lord  Archbishop,  too, 

d62?U899 .<]  Do  you  know  whether  the  secret  societies  that  were  denounced  were  opposed 

to  the  Land  League,  or  not  ?— That  I  cannot  say. 

27,900.  Have  you  heard  that  they  were  ?— Well,  I  heard  that  they  were. 

27  901.  Did  vou  know  also  that  the  secret  societies  m  Mayo  were  opposed  to  Mr. 
Parnell  ?— Well,  I  did  not  know  much  about  it.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

27  902.  Do  vou  not  recollect  the  election  of  18^0  ?  I  do  not. 

27^903!  I  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  were  you  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Land  League  you  youi  self?  Yes.  n  vfm 

07  904  —Now,  did  any  of  the  Land  Leaguers,  or  any  branch  of  it,  as  far  as  you 
know,  ever  complain  that  you  and  your  neighbours  had  paid  your  rent,  getting  25  per 
cent,  reduction?— No,  I  do  not  think  they  did  ;  I  think  there  was  no  complaint  at  all 

m97905  rhir":tor7  for  you,  but  tell  us  candidly,  have  you  any  reason  to 
pupposef ' in  any1  shape  or  way,  that  the  Land  League  had  anything  to  do  with  the 

murder  of  your  son  ■ — Weil,  I  cannot  say. 

27,906,  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  ?  I  have  not. 

27', 907,  That  they  had  ? — I  have  not.  . 

27,903.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  nad  i — iNo. 
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Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

27.909.  To  what  cause  or  to  what  motive  do  you  attribute  the  murder  of  your  son? 
— Well,  I  cannot  say. 

27.910.  Now  just  think,  do  you  know  of  any  cause  or  reason? — I  did  not  have  any 
cause  or  reason,  but  I  went  to  Dr.  Gerraty,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  my  neighbours  to 
pay  their  rent. 

27.911.  And  they  did  ? — And  they  consented  to  pay  their  rent. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  heard  that ;  he  said  that  by 
the  instructions  of  Canon  Gerraty  he  had  told  his  neighbours  to  pay  their  rent,  and 
they  were  content  to  pay  the  rent. 

27.912.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  You  recollect  the  Land  League  being  suppressed,  that  is 
so  ? — Yes. 

27.913.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  at  the  time  of  its  suppression,  or 
not  ? — I  think  not. 

27.914.  Had  you  left  it  before  it  was  suppressed  ? — I  think  I  had,  but  I  did  not  like 
to  run  into  it. 

27.915.  Flow  long  had  you  left  it  before  it  was  suppressed? — I  do  not  know  really. 

27.916.  About  how  many  weeks  or  months  ? — I  do  not  know,  until  a  few  weeks,  I 
cannot  say. 

27.917.  With  my  learned  friend’s  permission  we  can  get  the  date  of  this  sad  affair ;  it 
was  the  22nd  February  1882,  I  am  told. 

{The  President.)  He  says,  as  I  understand  him,  “I  had  left  the  Land  League  before 
it  was  suppressed.” 

97.918.  Why  did  you  leave  the  Land  League  ? — I  did  not  like  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  it ;  I  was  a  man  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

27.919.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Why  did  you  leave  it? — Because  the  Rev.  Father  Henley 
left  it  too. 

27.920.  As  I  understand  you,  that  would  be  after  your  son  was  murdered  ? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  no. 

27.921.  {Sir  E.  James.)  I  want  to  get  it  then? — It  was  at  the  time  my  son  was 
murdered. 

{The  President.)  Before  or  after? 

27.922.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Was  your  son  murdered  before  or  after  you  left  it? — After, 

I  think. 

27.923.  How  soon  after  you  left  the  Land  League  was  it  that  your  son  was 
murdered  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  was  it  a  month  ?  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

27.924.  You  do  not  know  exactly.  I  think  you  said  a  month  ;  would  it  be  about  the 
time? — I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

27.925.  Would  it  be  some  weeks  before  ? — Yes. 

27.926.  You  had  left  it  some  weeks  ? — Yes. 

27.927.  And  then  your  son  was  murdered  ? — Yes. 

27.928.  How  long  before  your  son  was  murdered  had  you  attended  a  committee 
meeting  ? — A  committee  meeting  ? 

27.929.  Yes? — Not  two  months  before  then, 

27.930.  Had  the  priest  left  the  Land  League  at  the  time  you  did  ? — Yes,  Father 
Henley  had. 

27.931.  And  you  left  it  about  that  time? — Yes. 

27.932.  Is  there  a,  place  called  Mile  Bush? — Yes,  there  is. 

27.933.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  your  house? — Yes. 

27.934.  On  the  Sunday  before  your  son  was  murdered  was  there  any  meeting  hold 
there  ? — I  was  told  there  was. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Does  this  arise  out  of  my  cross-examination? 

27.935.  {The  President.)  Yes  ? — 1  do  not  know,  what  meeting  ? 

27.936.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Was  it  a  Land  League  meeting  or  not? — Well,  I  could 
not  say.  1  do  not  think  it  was  a  Land  League  meeting.  I  could  not  say. 

27.937.  What  meeting  was  it  ? — Thero  was  some  meeting  there,  and  I  could  not  say  ; 
that  was  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  murder. 

27.938.  That  is  all  you  can  tell  me.  I  will  not  press  you  if  you  do  not  know.  Do 
you  know  a  man  named  Martin  Connolly  ? — I  do. 
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27  939.  Had  ho  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?  Well,  I  could  not  say  he 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League ;  I  do  not  know. 

27d>40  it  Mile  Bush  ?— Whatever  meeting  he  had  there,  I  think  he  was  accessory 

t0Sy941imWhat  position  had  he  held  in  Mile  Bush  ;  you  do  not  know  ?-I  do  not 
tnftw  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  time,  but  I  heard  complaints  after  about  him. 
^7  942  One  matter  m“e  :  you  said,  I  think,  using  your  own  language,  that  the  Lord 

Ar2f9«°Pwf  it's 25  fheb;  “ntnced  murder,  or .  not  t-Befor. ; 

before  tf  and  after;  and  when  he  denounced  that  he  said  any  man  pining  that  society 

-  Fieety  ^  left  the  Land  League  -That 

was  Father  Henley,  the  curate.  _ 

27  945.  Did  he  denounce  the  murder  or  not  .  He  am. 

27'946  He  left  the  Land  League  the  same  time  you  had  .  i  es. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  this. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


27.947.  You  told  us  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  ? 

^  97  948  Why  did  you  leaye  it ;  had  you  not  time  to  attend  to  the  committee  meet- 

27.948.  Why  dia  yo  ,  j  because  I  did  not  like  to  have  anything 

noYtcMlo  withlt^therelvas^o^more  time,  and  they  were  to  appoint  who  they  would 
'Had  7ou  not  time°to  attend  the  committee  meeting  ?  I  did  not  attend  to  it  a 

“  MMoYatherHenley,  is  he  in  Mayo  still  t-Ho  is  is  not  there.  ‘  . 

27  951 '  Is  he  in  the  county  still  ? — I  think  he  is  m  Galway  now  ;  I  think  he  is. 

ifi  ^na“oen“;  othTpritstT;  ctnon  Gerraty,  is  he  in  the  diocese  too  - 

of  as  having  denounced  the  murder -They 

"2?’9550Yothive  spoken  of  the  Archbishop,  too  ?-And  he  said  it  was ;on  that 
27,900.  I  ou  i  F  t  denounce  them,  and  he  had  that  instruction. 

3C027S95n6  You  spoke  of  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  McEvely,  denouncing  the  murder  espe- 
,iaUy  Yyes,  he  said  that  even  if  they  went  to  America  or  to  Canada  they  would 

ba27,9°57UWas  that  a  secret  society  that  the  Archbishop  was  denouncing  ?-It  was. 

Further  re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

fS5LSI)atLHlrP?oint  raised  by  this  further  cross-examination  that  you 

I'KS/  “elf  your  Lordship  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask;  what 
was  the  secret  society  the  Archbishop  denounced  . 

27?95M^S-  James.)  What  was  the  secret  society  the  Archbishop  denounced?— I 
could  not  tell  you. 

K  ?^yr°ecS  -ety  ^at  the  Archbishop  said;  what  did  he  say -The 
secre’t  society"  he  said  he  would  denounce  that  or  any  other  secret  society. 

John  Collis  Carter  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

27.962.  Are  you  a  district  inspector  of  the  Royal  Ins  h Se ptember  1878  to 

27.963.  Were  you  stationed  at  Claremornss,  county  y  >  1 

October  1881  ? — I  was. 
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27.964.  Do  you  remember  two  farms  on  the  Ormesby  estate  that  were  held  by  men 
of  the  name  of  Walsh  and  McHugh  ? — Yes. 

27.965.  Were  those  men  evicted  from  the  farms  ? — I  believe  they  were, 

27.966.  Were  you  present  at  the  Land  League  meeting  that  was  held  on  these 
evicted  farms  ? — I  was  present  at  a  meeting  that  was  held  there,  I  believe  it  was  a 
Land  League  meeting. 

27.967.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  persons  that  were  present  at  it? — I  do. 

27.968.  What  date  was  it  held? — About  the  3rd  May  1880. 

27.969.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  you  know  who  were  present  ? — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Corbett. 

27.970.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish  of  Clare- 
morris,  I  believe. 

27.971.  Was  he  anything  in  the  Land  League,  any  officer  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

27.972.  What  was  it? — He  was  chairman  of  the  branch  at  Claremorris,  the  Clare- 
morris  branch  of  the  League. 

27.973.  Anybody  else  that  you  knew  ? — Mr.  Boyton. 

27.974.  What  was  his  Christian  name? — I  do  not  know  what  his  Christian  name  was, 
I  saw  him  the  day  previous  speaking  at  the  meeting  at  Irishtown,  near  Claremorris, 
about  seven  miles  from  Claremorris. 

27.975.  Who  was  on  the  platform  with  him  at  Irishtown? — I  was  Mr.  Parnell  there, 
and  I  also  saw  Mr.  Nally. 

27,796.  Which  of  the  Hally’s  ? — John  William  Nally  I  think  was  there,  he  was  known 
as  Scrab  Nally. 

27.977.  Was  Mr.  Scrab  Nally  on  the  platform  at  Irishtown? — Yes,  he  was. 

27.978.  With  Mr.  Parnell  and  who  else? — And  Mr.  Boyton. 

27.979.  Did  he  speak  there  ? — He  made  a  speech. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who? 

27.980.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  AtTrishtown? — Yes. 

27.981.  Mr.  Scrab  Nally? — Yes  he  made  a  short  speech,  the  last  speech. 

27.982.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Parnell  was 
on  the  platform  at  that  time. 

27.983.  Coming  back  to  this  meeting  held  at  McHugh’s  farm,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Boyton,  who  else  were  there? — Scrab  Nally. 

27.984.  Was  he  also  at  this  meeting? — Yes,  he  was. 

27.985.  Was  any  other  person  of  the  name  of  Nally  there? — Yes,  Pat  Nally. 

I  The  President.)  This  Mr.  Nally  was  not  at  that  meeting  ? 

27.986.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Not  at  the  meeting  at  the  evicted  farm  ? — No. 

27.987.  Was  there  a  Mr.  McGough  at  the  meeting  at  the  evicted  farm? — He  w  a, 

27.988.  What  was  he  ? — I  believe  he  was  a  commercial  traveller. 

27.989.  Did  he  hold  any  office  in  the  Land  League? — I  am  not  aware. 

27.990.  Were  there  many  persons  there? — About  300. 

27.991.  What  were  they  doing?— They  assembled  there  to  till  the  evicted  farm,  and 
did  till  a  part  of  it. 

27.992.  After  that  meeting  did  you  see  any  placard  on  it? — Subsequent  to  that  I  did, 
there  was  a  notice  posted  upon  the  farm  that  it  was  a  Land  League  farm. 

27.993.  What  kind  of  notice  was  it? — It  was  a  board  nailed  to  a  pole. 

27.994.  Did  you  take  possession  of  that,  or  did  you  leave  it  there  ? — I  left  it 

there. 

27.995.  What  do  you  say  was  the  form  of  the  notice? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  was  a  Land  League  farm  ? — To  the  effect  of  that. 

27.996.  (The  President.)  That  it  was  a  Land  League  farm? — That  it  was  the  Land 
League  farm — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  form  of  words. 

27.997.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  continued  there  until  October  1881  ;  was  this  farm 
known  by  any  other  name  through  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  always  heard  it  called  the 
Land  League  farm. 

27.998.  Do  you  remember  whether  Father  Corbett  and  Mr.  Boyton  spoke  at  that 
meeting  ? — Yes,  both. 

27.999.  Do  you  remember  what  either  of  them  said? — No,  I  have  no  recollection, 
but  I  remember  Father  Corbett  spoke  in  Irish. 

28,000.  Did  you  see  any  second  meeting  subsequently  held  on  this  farm? — No* 
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but  I  saw  a  number  of  people  whom  I  beard  were  returning  from  an  evicted  farm, 

they  were  getting  the  crops  there. 

28,001.  When  was  that  ? — Sometime  in  the  autumn  of  looU. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

28  002.  Do  you  know  when  Walsh  and  McHugh  were  evicted  ? — I  believe  they  were 
evicted  in  1879,  or  the  beginning  of  1880,  I  am  not  distinct  as  to  the  date,  I  have  not 

a  distinct  recollection  of  the  date.  ,  .  .  »,  .  ,ol 

28  003.  Do  you  know  that  the  six  months  period  of  readmission  after  the  actual 

eviction  had  not  expired  when  this  meeting  was,  held  on  the  evicted  farm  X  1  am  not 

28,004.  At  all  events,  your  impression  is,  that  the  eviction  was  in  1879,  or  the 

beginning  of  1880  ? — I  believe  it  was.  ,  .  ,  , 

28,005.  What  I  understood  took  place  was  that  a  number  of  people  collected  m  May 

to  till  the  land? — Yes. 

28,006.  And  late  in  the  season  to  reap  the  crops? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  have  no  questions. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

28,007.  Do  you  know  the  Ormsby  property  ?— Yes,  I  do  ;  part  of  the  property  I 

^28  008.  Is  there  not  still  evidence  still  in  existence  that  very  great  clearances  took 
place  there;  that  a  great  number  of  evictions  have  taken  place  on  the  Ormesby 

■nronertv  from  time  to  time  ?  I  coulcl  not  Sciy«  ,  *.  .  v 

p  28,009.  Did  not  you  see  the  remains  on  the  Ormesby  property  of  the  homesteads 

where  the  farmers  had  lived,  and  that  are  now  lying  m  grass  . 

I  have  not  been  there  since  1881. 


Ex-Sergeant  Nathaniel  Cole,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


-Yes. 


28,010.  Were  you  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  .- 
28,011  Were  vou  stationed  at  Claremorris  in  1881  ?  Yes.  ,  f 

28, 012.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  number  of  persons  going  to  this  evicted  farm  m 

188l’?— Yes,  on  the  3rd  May  1880. 

98  013  Was  it  1880  or  1881  ? — 3rd  May  1880.  . 

28,014’.  In  the  autumn  following  did  you  see  a  number  of  people  returning  from  it  . 

28  015.  Had  they  cut  corn  with  them  1-Yes,  they  had  sheaves  of  corn  on  a  pole, 

and  they  were  singing  Hold  the  Harvest  and  Pay  no  Rent. 

28,016.  Who  did  you  see? — Several  parties  too  numerous  to  mention  there. 

28*017  Did  vou  see  several  persons  there ? — Yes.  , 

28*018’.  Several  members  of  the  Land  League  ?— All  that  I  saw  I  knew  them  to 

members  of  the  Land  League.  .  ,  -xr 

28  019.  Did  you  see  Father  Corbett  m  that  procession  ?— Yes,  going. 

28*020.  I  am  speaking  of  the  autumn  procession  ( — Y  es,  he  went  also. 

28*021.  You  saw  him  there  also  on  that  occasion  ?— On  that  occasion  a  so. 

28*022  Did  you  you  see  Mr.  Gordon  there  also  on  that  occasion  .  Yes. 

SliSIS:  Anybod/else.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  promment  members  of  the 
League  that  you  saw  at  the  autumn  procession  ?-I  saw  Scrab  Naily,  J.  W  Naliy,  &nd 
Father  Corbett,  and  several  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  that  I  knew  to  be 

“S^rDo^ouTemember  Mrs.  Connell  taking  the  farm  ?-Yes,  in  the  year  1882 

she  took  six  months  grass  farm  of  John  Walsh.  T7-P{,T.o  nf  acre 

28,025.  Was  she  an  old  woman  ?— She  is  a  very  old  woman,  Z  bands  °Mr 

28,026.  In  the  year  1881  was  it  tilled  ?— It  was  on  the  landlord  s  hands,  Mr. 

Ormsby ’s,  in  1881. 
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28,027.  When  did  he  get  possession  of  it  ? — He  got  in  in  October  1880,  but  he  had 
to  go  to  sue  the  League  for  it. 

28,028.  Which  ? — He  had  to  take  possession  from  the  League. 

28,029.  Was  there  any  person  in  it  from  the  time  he  got  it  to  the  time  Mrs.  Connell 
got  it? — It  was  known  since  McHugh  and  Walsh  were  evicted  as  a  Land  League 
farm,  and  the  Rev.  Father  James  Corbett’s. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


28,030.  Where  are  you  now  living  ? — I  am  living  in  Claremorris. 

28,031.  Following  some  business  ? — No,  no  business  whatever. 

28,032.  Retired  on  your  means  ? — Retired  on  my  pension. 

28,033.  You  were  there  from  May  1880  ? — Yes. 

28,034.  At  Claremorris,  till  when  ? — I  was  previous  to  that. 

28,035.  When  ? — In  Claremorris. 

28,036.  From  when  ? — From  the  5th  November  1877  to  the  30th  November  1887. 

28,037.  When  did  you  retire  from  the  police  ? — I  retired  from  the  Irish  Constabulary 
on  that  date,  30th  November. 

28,038.  \  ou  can  probably  tell  me  as  to  this.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or 
not,  but  was  there  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  1878,  1879,  and  1880?— Yes,  there  was  a 
little ;  I  heard  people  complain  very  much  of  being  curtailed  in  the  price  of  their 
produce — in  the  price  of  the  market. 

28,039.  You  recollect  the  failure,  of  course,  of  the  potato  crop  in  1878,  and  still 
worse  in  1879? — Yes. 

28,040.  And  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  distress  ? — Yes,  there 
was. 


28,041.  Were  there  also  a  good  many  proceedings  with  the  view  to  the  eviction  of 
tenants  ? — Not  to  say  many  ;  there  were  a  few. 

28,042.  I  am  not  speaking  of  actual  evictions  for  the  moment.  I  shall  ask  you 
about  that,  but  did  you  not  hear  of  ejectment  proceedings  being  taken  against  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  ? — Yes. 

28,043.  And  some  of  them  being  carried  out,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

28,044.  On  what  properties  were  those  ? — Mr.  Walter  M.  Burke’s. 

28,045.  The  late  Mr.  Burke? — Yes. 

T  28,046  }Yho  else  Mr-  Ormsby,  he  had  Walsh  and  McHugh— John  McHugh  and 
J olin  >\  alsh.  . 

28,047.  I  hose  are  actual  evictions;  I  am  speaking  of  proceedings  with  the  view  to 
the  ejectment  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  same. 

28,048..  Does  a  large  class  of  the  people  of  Mayo  consist  of  very  small  holdings  • 
the  occupiers  of  very  small  holdings  ? — Yes.  ’ 

28,049-50.  The  men  of  the  family  going  away  to  work  ?— Yes,  they  come  over  here 
to  Lngland.  J 

28,051.  And  to  Scotland? — Yes,  to  Scotland. 

28,052.  And  to  other  places,  Liverpool,  and  also,  I  think,  to  the  North  of  England  ? 

X  Co. 


28,053.  And  in  that  way  they  manage  to  earn  their  rent  ?— Yes. 

28,054.  They  could  not  live  by  their  holdings,  I  suppose?— I  cannot  sav. 

28,05o.  It  would  be  a  great  struggle  ?— I  cannot  say  that,  because  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  state  that  they  could  not  live  on  their  land,  because,  of  course,  that 
depends  on  their  industry. 

28,056.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Claremorris  was  thero  in  your  time,  or  in  your 
recollection,  large  clearances? — Oh,  no,  not  many.  J 

2^,0o7  Not  . in  your  time  ?— Not  in  my  time,  or  before  it ;  there  were  a  good  many 
on  the  late  W  alter  Burke  s  property.  An  odd  one  too  and  fro. 

28,(08  I  mean  were  there  formerly  a  great  many  houses  that  are  now  turned  into 
grass  land  ? — Yes. 

28  ()59.  Is  your  observation  that  generally  speaking  the  greatest  amount  of 

population  m  a  given  spot  is  to  be  found  where  the  land  is  worst  ? — The  land  is  nrotW 
fair,  that  is  all  round.  “  1  J 


U  5  j(>96. — Ev.  23. 
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oa  nm  T,  ;+■  „our  experience  that  what  are  called  the  congested  districts  are, 
generally*  speaking,  where^ the  land  is  worst  ?-Yes,  there  are  some  parts  where  the 

land  is  worse,  no  doubt.  knowledge  that  there  have  been  some 

outrages  which \vere  manufactured  \  Never  came  under  my  notice  where  an  outrage 

"^Ir’rlmnonaSTout  recorded  ?-No  such  thing  at  all  as  manufactured 

“II  ,,  - 

during  my  time  ;  it  must  be  on  some  < P1^' ^  a  j  am  told  about  1885,  the 

28, 068.  LorhDtTe“  ^lu  oufth  me  whether  you  recollect  the  occurrence  ; 

22nd  January  188 j.  Let  me >  himself  into  his  own  house,  and  was  fined. 

ri, ”=  ™  ss.' ... 

flri28!067°  Do  not’ you  know  that  he  had  complained  of  an  outrage  being  committed 

upon  him  ?— That  I  am  not  aware  of.  ,  .  under  the  Excise  laws. 

28.06S.  Was  not  he  fined  was  a  fowling 

28,069.  What  arms  were  those;  pistols,  01  revolvers,  ui 

piece. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

28,070.  In  Ormsby’s  case,  have  you  heard  of  him  fining  the  daughters  of  tenants 
for  getting  married  ?— Oh,  no. 

28*072.  Haveryou  never  h^(1f0^f  because!  wa^JronM^OmS^fpio- 

™ lllt0  W dist"ct-  BaUiDterycor>I  thmk  !t  is,and  that 

<b  strict. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Ueid. 


VJI  UCO  ^ 

28,073.  You  spoke  about  a  Walter  M.  Burke  ;  is  he  the  landlord  upon  whose  pro- 

^Ts^I^Was^^a^the^sammMxl  Walter  Burke  who  was  afterwards  shot?-Yes,at 
nestle  Tavlor  Park,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 


28,075.  You  know  nothing  of  the  ’"™^er 0  .^^eK ^Idif not  knot  the  number, 
k”  «  rgo°odmat°yIeettl8dewi;h,  and  let  back  as  caretakers,  and  the  others  the 

You*.  not  know  how  much  rent  was  in  arrear,  or  the  circumstances  of  the 

case  ?_ Some  of  them  owed  up  to  five  years.  dealing  with  the  land  in  this 

28,077.  Mr.  Burke  was  the  gentleman  wholes  shot  for  dealmg^  ^  ^  ^  his 

way  by  serving  the  process  °t  evn  nuarter’s  rent  for  the  whole  five  years, 
tenants;  he  offered  to  let  them  o  pe  afterwards  shot  on  the  8th  June 

28,078.  And  he  was  afterwards  shot  les,  ne  was 

1882! 
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John  Connell  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

28,079.  Are  you  the  son  of  Bridget  Connell  ?— Yes. 

28,080.  Does  she  hold  a  farm  near  Claremovris,  in  county  Mayo  .  les. 

28,081.  Were  you  living  then  with  your  mother? — les. 

28,082.  On  this  farm  ? — Yes. 

28,083.  Is  your  father  dead  ? — Yes.  ,  , -u  i  •  n\ 

28  084.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  Land  League  was  established  m  L.aie 

morris  ? — I  do.  ,  v 

28,085.  Soon  after  that,  did  your  mother  pay  her  rent  ?— les. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  was  it  established  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  About  what  time  did  she  pay  her  rent  ?  _ 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  ask  him  if  he  knows  what  time  it  was  established  . 

28,086.  (Mr.  AtJcinson.)  Do  you  remember  the  time  it  was  established  ? — I  do  not 

remember  the  time. 

28,087.  Do  you  remember  the  time  the  rent  was  paid  ? — 1  do. 

28,088.  When  was  the  rent  paid  ? — I  believe  in  1879.  ...  _ 

28,089.  Are  you  certain? — I  am  certain,  in  1879  or  1880,  it  is  either  1879  or  1880. 

28’, 090.  Can  you  say  which?— No,  I  cannot. 

28,091.  At  all  events,  after  your  mother  paid  her  rent,  was  your  house  fired  into  ? — 
There  was  a  shot  fired  out  by  the  door. 

28,092.  Was  any  threatening  notice  or  threatening  letter  put  into  your  house  ? — 
There  was  one  slipped  in  under  the  door. 

28,093.  Was  that  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  shot  was  fired  ? — Yes. 

28*, 094.  What  was  done  with  that  threatening  notice  ? — It  was  kept  in  the  house 
some  time,  and  I  believe  it  was  given  to  the  police,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

28,095.  Do  you  know  what  was  in  it  ? — No,  1  could  not  state  that  now. 

28*096.  Did  you  know  this  farm  that  was  called  the  Land  League  farm? — I  did, 

sir. 

28,097.  Was  there  any  other  name  but  that  ? — JNo. 

28,098.  Did  you  see  a  board  yourself  stuck  up  there? — I  did. 

28,099.  What  was  on  the  board  ? — “  Let  no  man  take  this  land.” 

28. 100.  Did  your  mother  take  the  grazing  of  a  portion  of  that  land  in  the  year 
1882  ? — I  took  it  for  her. 

28.101.  In  1882?— Yes. 

28.102.  After  you  took  the  land  or  the  grazing  was  any  threatening  notice  posted 
up  on  your  gate  ? — There  was  one  posted  on  the  gateway  going  into  the  farm. 

28.103.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was  you  took  it  for  your  mother  ? — J 
believe  it  was  in  May  1882. 

28.104.  What  was  done.wirh  the  notice? — I  took  the  notice  down. 

28*105.  And  what  did  'you  do  with  it  ? — I  kept  it  in  the  house  some  time,  and  I 
think  it  was  lost,  destroyed. 

28.106.  Do  you  remember  what  the  contents  of  it  were?— I  just  remember  a  part 

of  it. 

28.107.  Tell  us  all  you  remember  of  it  ? — It  said  that  if  that  land  was  not  given  up, 
both  me  and  my  mother  should  lose  our  life,  the  same  as  had  happened  to  Lord 
Mountmorres. 

28.108.  About  the  time  this  notice  was  served,  was  there  any  change  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  people  towards  you  ;  did  they  call  out  after  you,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ?—  Sometimes. 

28.109.  What  did  they  call  out  after  you? — Well,  1  was  shouted  at  a  few  times 
coming  from  the  neighbouring  town. 

28.110.  What  did  they  shout? — I  was  shouted  at  and  called  a  landgrabber. 

28.111.  After  the  service  of  that  notice  did  cattle  trespass  on  your  land  at  any 
time? — The  neighbours’ cattle  used  to  come  and  trespass  on  our  land  at  odd  times, 
but  I  did  not  see  them  turned  in. 

28.1 12.  Did  you  go  to  England  then  ? — I  did. 

28.113.  While  in  England  did  you  get  a  report  of  an  injury  to  your  mother? — I  saw 
it  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

28.114.  Did  you  then  return  ? — Yes. 
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28.115.  When  you  returned  did  you  find  anything  had  happened  to  her? — Yes. 

28.116.  What  had  happened  to  her  ? — I  found  that  she  was  fired  at  since  I  left. 

28.117.  Was  she  wounded? — Yes,  sir. 

28.118.  Where  was  she  wounded  ? — Wounded  in  the  left  hand. 

28’, 119.  Badly?— Yes. 

28.120.  Was  she  a  very  old  woman  ? — Yes. 

28.121.  What  age  is  she  ? — She  is  over  70.  I  cannot  say  how  much. 

28.122.  Is  she  able  to  come  here  at  all  ? — No. 

28.123.  Was  she  ailing  a  long  time  from  that? — Yes. 

28.124.  And  did  you  give  up  the  grazing? — We  had  only  taken  it  for  six  months  at 
the  time. 

28.125.  And  did  you  give  it  up  after  the  end  of  the  six  months? — We  did  not  mind 
it,  and  gave  it  up  then. 

28.126.  As  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  cause  for  this  outrage  upon  your  mother 
except  the  holding  the  grazing  on  this  land  ? — I  know  no  other  cause.  77.. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell.  » 

28.127.  I  understand  that  you  took  this  for  six  months,  and  you  gave  it  up  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  ? — Yes. 

28.128.  Rio-htly  or  wrongly  you  know  that  it  is  unpopular,  that  the  neighbours  do 
not  like  the  taking  of  land  from  which  a  man  has  been  evicted  ? — No,  sir. 

28.129.  And  that  has  been  so  as  long  as  you  recollect  ?— Yes. 

28.130.  I  am  rather  curious  to  ask  you,  can  you  tell  me  who  were  the  prominent 
people  connected  with  the  Claremorris  Land  League.  W  e  hear  that  bather  Corbett 
was  the  president,  is  that  so  ? — I  cannot  say. 

28.131.  Tell  me,  now,  the  prominent  people  you  say  were  connected  with  the  Land 
League,  if  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

28.132.  You  do  not? — No,  sir. 

28.133.  Can  you  tell  us  when  it  was  established? — I  cannot. 

28.134.  Was  it  established  in  1880  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

28.135.  When? — I  cannot  say  when  it  was  established.  I  never  joined  the  Land 

League.  _  . 

28.136.  Can  you  say  it  was  established  in  1880  or  not  ? — I  think  it  was. 

28.137.  But  you  are  not  sure  ? — No. 

28.138.  Let  me  ask  you  a  little  about  this.  After  one  of  these  outrages,  either  a 
threatening  notice  or  the  firing  of  the  shot,  I  am  not  sure  which,  had  you  police  pro¬ 
tection  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  police  hut  erected. 

28.139.  On  your  land? — Yes,  close  to  our  bouse. 

28.140.  And  did  you  supply  the  police?— No,  sir;  what  they  wanted  to  buy  they  had 
to  get  anywhere. 

28.141.  But,  I  mean,  did  you  supply  them? — Yes. 

28,342.  And  did  you  make  a  profit  out  of  them  ? — No,  sir,  I  did  not,  no. 

28J43.  Do  you  recollect  at  one  time  that  the  police  were  going  to  be  withdrawn  ? — 
Yes. 

28.144.  After  they  were  going  to  be  withdrawn  was  there  a  threatening  notice  found 
under  the  thatch  of  the  house  ? — Under  the  thatch  of  what  house? 

28.145.  Your  house. — No,  sir. 

28.146.  Or  under  the  door? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

28.147.  Under  a  house  close  to  yours  ?! — Yes,  I  heard  there  was. 

28.148.  And  that  was  when  the  police  were  about  to  be  withdrawn?  Les. 

28.149.  Have  you  got  a  brother  ?  —I  have  got  two. 

28.150.  What  are  their  names?— One  of  them  is  Patrick,  and  the  other  Thomas. 

28.151.  Have  they  been  prosecuted  by  the  police  for  putting  up  threatening  notices  ? 
— One  of  them  has  been  accused  and  acquitted. 

28.152.  Who  prosecuted  him  ? — The  police. 

28.153.  For  what  ? — One  of  them  was  accused  for  this  threatening  notice. 

28.154.  But  you  say  he  was  acquitted  ? — Yes. 

28.155.  Who  was  the  policeman  who  prosecuted  him? — I  do  not  know. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 


28.156.  One  of  your  brothers  got  married,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

28.157.  Your  mother  got  300L  or  400Z.  compensation  ? — No. 

28.158.  (Sir  R.  James.)  For  what? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  For  the  injury. 

28.159.  The  firing,  I  mean? — She  got  130 1. 

28.160.  Was  there  a  quarrel  between  yourself  and  your  brothers  over  this  money  ? 
— No. 

28.161.  Are  you  sure? — Yes. 

28.162.  Did  Thomas  charge  his  brother  with  having  fired  at  his  mother? — No. 

28.163.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

28.164.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  in  the  locality  that  that  was  the  fact? — No,  sir,  I 

have  not. 

28.165.  Will  you  swear  you  never  heard  it? — I  will. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 


28,166.  You  said  you  took  this  evicted  land  for  six  months — the  grazing — was  it 
during  that  period  of  six  months  your  mother  was  shot  at  ? — Yes. 


John  Dillon  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 


28.167.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  near  Ballyhannis. 

28.168.  Was  your  father,  Luke  Dillon,  a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Farrell  ? _ Yes. 

28.169.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  year  1881,  some  evictions  on  the  estate  ? _ I  do. 

28.170.  Did  your  father  attend  with  the  sheriff? — He  did. 

28.171.  Up  to  that  had  he  been  or  good  terms  with  his  neighbours  ? — The  best. 

28.172.  Do  you  remember,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  November  1881,  your  father 
going  out? — Yes. 

28.173.  Did  he  return? — No. 

28.174.  The  next  morning  did  a  man  named  Leonard  come  into  your  house  ? _ Fie 

did  not  come  into  my  house. 

28.175.  He  came  to  the  door? — He  came  convenient. 

28.176.  Did  you  go  out  with  Leonard  ? — Yes. 

28.177.  Where  did  you  find  your  father? — I  found  him  within  500  or  600  yards  of 
the  house,  on  the  road  side. 

28.178.  What  murdered  ? — Lying  dead. 

28.179.  A  bullet  in  his  chest  ? — Yes. 

28.180.  And  another  in  his  head,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

28.181.  Excepting  that  your  father  had  attended  with  the  sheriff  on  the  occasion  of 

this  eviction,  was  there  any  other  cause  that  you  know  for  this  murder  ? _ No,  I  do  not 

know  any  cause. 

28.182.  Did  you  apply  for  compensation  for  your  family  for  the  murder  of  your 

father? — Yes. 

28.183.  Did  you  get  a  threatening  notice  to  withdraw  the  claim  ? _ I  did. 

28.184.  In  the  year  1884  did  you  yourself  take  an  evicted  farm  at  a  place  called 
Dookley,  is  that  the  name  ? — Rockfield. 

28.185.  Had  you  hay  on  the  farm? — I  had. 

28.186.  Was  it  burnt  ? — It  was. 

28  187.  Had  you  a  herd  on  the  farm  ? — I  had. 

28.188.  What  was  his  name? — Frendergast. 

28.189.  Did  he  leave  you  ? — He  did. 

28.190.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  left  you  ?— Well,  in  fact  he  did  not  tell  me  why,  but 
ho  said  he  would  not  stop  any  longer. 

28.191.  Did  he  give  any  reason  ?  Think.— Well,  no,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

28.192.  Just  think  for  a  minute? — When  the  hay  was  burned  he  said  ho  would  not 
remain  any  longer. 

28.193.  Did  you  know  of  any  cause  for  his  leaving? — Well,  1  do  not. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

dif^takeaBVclaim^’  Fes,  IappHed  for  compens“ion  for  the  hay,  but  I  withdrew 

!t  28J96b  You  were  told  so,  and Nolan 
28,197.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  aDoat  tnis.  me  juu 

ra28!mAroyou7tIwa'rcl  or  sub-agent  !_I  am  bailiff  and  sub-agent  and  manager 

"IsTsg.  I  think  your  father,  Luke  Dillon,  had  held  that  post,  had  he  not,  for  a 
number  of  years  ?-He  had  several ^  man  who  held  that  post 

n°28am  ^fcWs^L"^-!  do  not  know  that,  because  he  was  not  on  the 

estate  at  the  time.  „  ? _ jje  ,|hy  some  time  after. 

28  204  And  d"hey  then  apply  to  succeed  to  the  post  ?-No,  my  father  was 

“Tsfes1  and  Delaney  1-Well,  I  do  not  know 

^*28  206.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  was  not  your  father  very  popular  in  the  neighbour- 
''“s’^YprStime  of  his  death t-He  was  indeed.  It  was  a  thing  we  never 
eTs!m  Had  not  his  neighbours  when  he  got  into  some  difficulty  with  his  farm,  lent 
hi28^oFFtouFnPeig^om^adWthetyient  your  father  money  to  help  him?-No,  he 

did  not  want  it,  but  he  always  holpecl  them  in  any  way  ey  «*  '  off  an(J  he  lent 

jst  JiXzsS.  .s-szz&z;  ».p. »!,.  ...1  -a » .... 

them  other  goods  besides  to  kelp  th iem  on.  ,  ^  sympathy  with  him  by 

JE%  Si'S-i1— ' tAM.  U.  1—1  ~ 

respectable,  very  large  indeed.  i  Vour  father  was  murdered? — There  was 

98  212.  Was  there  a  police  hut  near  where  your  ramei 

^i^Howlong  had’tlTat  ha!  been  thfre  ?-i  do not  remember  how  many  years, 
it  had  been  there  a  considerable  tunm  about  three  years ;  how- 

murder,  I  think  ,t  was,  I  cannot  be 

BU  28,215.  Was  it  not  longer  1-1  am  not  sme; S  **  lonSer’  ik  ”**  be  leS8‘ 

28.216.  lie  was  murdered  m  November  18.^  I  •  it  wag  there  in  1879. 

28.217.  8o  that  the  house  was  there  m  l  .  .  recollect? — Well,  I  do  not  exactly 

28.218.  What  was  the  hut  put  up  i  ,  j 

YS219.  I  mean  in  consequence  of  what ;  what  was  the  danger  that  was  feared  ?- 
Had  there  been  any  outrage  or  murder  near  the  place  ?-No,  I  did  not 

28,221.  Or  threat  of  outrage  cr  mention"^  name ;  the  man  is  not 

here8  ' Wal  Sere  ^policeman  charged  in  connexion  with  your  father’s  death  ?-Well, 
I  heard  some  rumour  about  it,  but  that  is  a  mow 
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28.223.  Did  you  know  that  your  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  police 
hut  and  playing  cards  and  drinking  there? — No,  I  did  not.  I  never  heard  it. 

28.224.  First  of  all,  did  you  never  hear  of  his  playing  cards  there  ?— Never. 

28.225.  Did  you  never  hear  of  his  drinking  near  the  hut  ? — Near  the  hut,  never. 

28.226.  Is  there  a  shebeen  house  close  to  ? — I  do  not  know. 

28.227.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  a  fair  question  to  ask  you,  but  do  you  say  you  never 

heard  of  a  shebeen  house  close  to  ? — No. 

28.228.  Where  had  your  father  been  on  this  night? — I  could  not  say. 

28.229.  Do  you  know  of  any  business  which  he  had  to  take  him  away  from  homo  ? 
No,  I  did  not  know  any  business. 

28.230.  He  had  not  been,  as  far  as  you  know,  at  any  fair  or  market? — JNo,  not  that 

^28, 231.  The  policeman  about  whom  you  heard  this  rumour,  did  you  afterwards  hear 
whether  he  was  removed  from  the  district  ? — les,  I  heard  he  was  removed  aftei. 

28.232.  Did  you  hear  afterwards  he  was  dismissed  the  police  force  ? — No,  I  did  not 

hear  that. 

28.233.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  am  certain  I  did  not  hear  that. 

28.234.  Did  you  hear  of  his  making  an  attack  on  any  of  his  fellow  policemen  before 
he  was  removed  ? — No. 

28.235.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  say  whether  this  is  quite 
evidence.  I  have  not  objected  when  the  matter  was  a  general  report  and  rumour,  but 
this  is  very  specifically  detailed  as  the  action  of  a  particular  man.  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships  whether  it  is  not  pressing  the  cross-examination  rather  too  far  to  ask  whether 
this  has  not  been  heard  from  third  persons. 

( The  President.)  I  think  that  it  is.  I  think  you  are  not  entitled  to  go  into  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  not  press  it  if  your  Lordships  think  so. 

( The  President.)  The  first  answer  is  all  that  you  are  entitled  to.  Fie  said  he  did  hear 

rumours.  , 

28.236.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  ask  you  this,  not  merely  at  your  father  s  wake  and 
funeral,  but  afterwards, did  not  the  people  show  a  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy  with 
you  and  your  family  ? — Very  kind  indeed. 

28.237.  Had  there  ever  been  anything  like  boycotting,  or  giving  the  cold  shoulder 
to  any  of  your  people? — No,  indeed,  I  cannot  say  but  what  the  neighbours  and  people 
round  are  all  very  friendly. 

28.238.  Where  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Claremorris? — Well, 
I  did  not  know  much  about  the  Land  League,  because  I  was  not  a  member  of  it,  and  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  its  working,  or  how  it  was  getting  on. 

28.239.  Was  Claremorris  the  nearest  branch  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Claremorris  was  the  nearest  branch. 

28.240.  Was  your  father  and  were  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  Loughboy  Cricket 
Club  ? — Yes,  I  was  some  time  ago. 

28.241.  Was  that  a  cricket  club  got  up  by  the  members  of  the  League  ? — No,  it  was 

not. 

28.242.  Or  largely  by  the  members  of  the  League? — It  was  not,  it  was  open  to 

anybody. 

28.243.  Were  there  a  great  number  of  members  of  the  League  in  it? — In  fact  there 
may  be,  but  I  was  not  connected  with  the  League,  and  I  do  not  know. 

28.244.  Was  there  at  any  time  any  kind  of  ill-will  in  any  shape  or  form  shown 
against  your  father  by  any  of  your  neighbours  or  friends  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  or  hear 

of  any. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

28.245.  You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  herd ;  his  namo  was  Prendergast,  was 
it  not? — Yes. 

28.246.  Frank  Prendergast? — Frank  Prendergast. 

28,217.  When  did  he  leave  your  father’s  employment? — My  employment  he  left. 

28.248.  When  was  it? — It  was  immediately  after  tho  hay  being  burned,  1  think, 
very  near  two  years. 

28.249.  Was  he  seeking  a  rise  in  wages? — No,  ho  was  not. 
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28,250.  Was  there  no  dispute  between  you  as  to  wages  ? — "Well,  no,  there  was  not. 
28*251.  Was  he  not  asking  for  more? — He  was  not  asking  for  more. 

28,252.  Was  anything  said  about  wages  by  him  ? — Not  a  word.  He  said  that  he 
would  not  hold  any  longer,  after  the  hay  was  burned  down. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Beid. 

28.253.  At  the  time  when  this  murder  took  place  did  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  pockets  of  your  father  had  been  rifled  at  the  same  time ;  that  he  had  been 
robbed  ?— Well,  I  could  not  say  that,  but  I  did  not  find  any  money  worth  mentioning, 

and  he  always  used  to  carry -  .  .  .  .  . 

28.254.  ( The  President.)  You  say  no  money  worth  mentioning  ? — JN  o.  About  sixpence 

or  sevenpence  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  carrying  money  in  his 

pocket.  But  then  I  could  not  say  what  money  he  had,  whether  he  had  more  in  his 

pocket  or  not.  ,  ,  .  „  .  .  ,  ,  .  „  „  v 

28.255.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  He  was  m  the  habit  of  carrying  a  good  deal  of  money  ?  —  Yes. 

2S*256.  On  this  occasion  did  you  believe  that  he  had  money  with  him,  and  iust  let 
me  suggest  to  you  a  sum  of  money— as  much  as  40Z.  Was  he  not  supposed  to  have 

had  about  40 1.  upon  him  at  the  time  he  was  murdered? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 

think  he  would  carry  so  large  an  amount.  He  might  carry  4 1.  or  51.  ;  from  that  to 
10/.,  perhaps. 

28,257.  Were  you  at  the  inquest?— I  was. 

28^258.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Creen  give  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

28259.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  the  bullet  which  was  found  in  your  father’s  body 
was  a  constabulary  bullet.  Do  you  remember  that?— No,  I  did  not  hear  him  say 

^28,260.  Or  a  military  bullet,  a  military  or  a  constabulary  bullet? — I  do  not 
remember  his  describing  the  bullet  at  all. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

28.261.  A  word  about  this  hut.  When  did  your  father  commence  to  act  as  bailiff? 

— I  think  it  was  in  1867  or  1868.  _  ,  ,  . 

28.262.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  this  hut  was  put  up  ? —  Well,  I  do  not  know 

any  reason  why  it  was.  x  ^  ,, 

28.263.  Was  he  acting  as  bailiff  at  the  time  it  was  put  up  /—He  was  and  long 

28.264.  Of  course  he  had  been  on  before,  but  he  was  acting  as  bailiff  at  the  time  it 

W  287265.  ^Had  there  been  any  evictions  at  all  on  the  estate  shortly  before  the  hut  was 
put  up  ? — I  do  not  remember  there  were. 

28  266.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  were  or  not  ?  No. 

28,267 *  Do  you  remember  whether  your  father  had  gone  out  with  the  sheriff?— les, 

I  remember  that.  __  n  T  -*  •  ■*  •  »  ,,  ,,  ,  , 

28,268.  Shortly  before  the  hut  was  put  up  ? — Well,  I  think  it  was  after  the  hut  was 

put  up.  I  am  not  really  sure  whether  it  is  after  or  before.  I  could  not  say. 

1  28  269.  You  have  been  asked  about  this  policeman.  Was  any  charge  eyer  made 
against  any  policeman  so  as  to  bring  anyone  to  justice  or  put  him  on  his  trial  for 

shooting  your  father  ?— Any  policeman  [ 

28  270.  Yes,  was  anyone  put  on  his  trial  ?  No,  1  never  heard  it. 

287271*.  Did  the  police  authorities  make,  any  inquiry  to  your  knowledge  as  to  the 

conduct  of  the  policeman  ? — I  do  not  know.  } 

28  272  Just  tell  me,  did  you  find  that  paper  amongst  your  father  s  documents 
(handing  a  paper  to  the  witness)  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  notice  I  got  amongst  his 

papers  after  his  death.  ^  T  , 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  this  document  I  put  m,  m  consequence,  1  say  at  once, 

of  the  suggestions  made  in  cross-examination.  I  admit  my  inability  to  read  it. 
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Would  your  Lordships  allow  my  friend,  Mr.  Ronan,  to  read  it.  (Ihe  document  was 
put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows) : — 

“  Carrick,  Logbuy,  September  7,  1881. 

“  Good  morrow  to  you  friend  luke  Dillion.  If  my  words  you  will  attend 
says  the  Shan  van  Voght  tbe  poor  old  gentry  is  to  shake  hands  to  you  before 
long,  in  consequence  of  your  Tricks  and  Tyranny  to  the  tenants.  \ou  have 
refused  to  take  a  year’s  rent  from  a  part  of  the  tenants  that  has  it,  and  all  other 
landlords  in  Connaught  is  supposed  to  take  11.  of  money  at  a  time  to  another 
because  they  want  no  evictions.  You  Blaggard  Dillion  will,  and  the  mean  little 
wasp  Frank  Conway,  from  the  County  of  Galway,  will  soon  get  twoo  new  shuits 
of  dresses.  The  cloth  will  be  timber.  The  tailor  will  want  no  needle  or  'lhimble 
because  it  will  be  twoo  Coffins  to  have  you  both  silent  in  the  churchyard.  Tnere 
is  no  less  mercied  pair  of  Rouges  within  the  walls  of  Ireland  these  days  than  you 
both.  There  was  many  a  high  up  tyrant  shot  and  it  tis  time  now  to  shoot  the 
mean  tyrants  where  there  is  a  bad  Bailiff  must  be  shot  without  delay  for  the 
future.  There  are  but  a  few  tenants  over  the  Province  of  Connaught  but  there 
four  years  rent  against  them  and  six  years  rent  and  seven  years  rent  and  eight 
years  rent  and  agents  and  landlords  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  half  year  s 
rent  and  bestow  the  arrear.  You  are  only  robbing  Mr.  Nolan  because  if 
a  holding  of  land  was  there  for  15  years  who  dare  look  over  it  in  any  part  of 
But  would  be  shot  to  the  elements,  and  shot  within  in  the.  very  concerns  and  if 
Mr.  Nolan  kept  it  for  tillage  the  crop  will  be  burnt  into  cinders.  I  mean  to  let 
you  know  that  there  was  about  120  men  present  to  this  letter  when  it  was 
written  and  everyone  of  them  is  sworn  to  shoot  you  on  their  turn.  So  I  hope 
that  the  first  man  will  have  you  down  with  the  help  of  God  Almighty.  If  your¬ 
self  and  Frank  Conway  was  shot  all  the  bad  weeds  would  be  cleared  out  of  the 
country  for  good.  You  are  a  pair  of  lepers  in  the  congregation.  You  are 
the  twoo  black  foxes  and  it  is  time  to  send  the  hounds  to  hunt  you  off  for  ever¬ 
more.” 

28.273.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Did  you  at  any  time,  shortly  before  your  father’s  death, 
hear  his  name  mentioned  in  the  chapel  ? — No,  not  a  word. 

28.274.  Did  you  yourself  receive  a  notice  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

28.275.  Was  that  after  you  made  demand  for  compensation  ? — \es. 

28.276.  Compensation  for  what  ? — For  my  father’s  murder. 

28.277.  What  has  become  of  that  notice  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  The  police  had 
the  notice,  and  I  do  not  know  where  it  has  gone  since. 

28.278.  Was  it  a  threatening  notice  ? — It  was. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me,  with  respect  to  this  suggestion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  question  of  my  friend  as  to  this  being  a  police  murder,  to  call  the  district 
inspector  to  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  heard  any  such  statement  l 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then  of  course  we  must  follow  it  up. 

(The  President.)  It  stands  at  present  that  he  has  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  He  heard  a  rumour. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  but  when  it  was  pushed  further,  and  he  was  asked  whether  any 
police  had  been  charged,  he  said  he  did  not  know  that  any  had  been  charged. 


Inspector  Carter  recalled,  further  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

28.279.  Do  you  know  the  district  where  Luke  Dillon  lived  and  was  murdered  ? — 
Yes,  very  well. 

28.280.  Were  you  district  inspector  in  that  locality  at  the  time  of  the  murder  ? — 
Not  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  a  short  time  before. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  October  1881  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Exactly.  The  witness  I  wanted  is  not  here  now. 

John  Dillon  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

28.281.  That  threatening  letter  which  was  read  which  you  say  was  found  in  your 
father’s  papers,  when  he  received  it  you  do  not  know  anything  about,  I  presume  l — 
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Oh,  I  never  knew  anything  about  it  till  after  his  death,  till  I  found  it  amongst  his 
papers. 

28,282.  It  is  not  addressed  to  him  apparently  by  name.  That  letter  refers  to  a  farm 
on  Mr.  Nolan  Farrell’s  property  that  had  been  vacant  for  some  15  years.  You  notice 
that  ? — I  did  not  know  any  Farrell  that  was  agent  for  15  years. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  told  the  district  inspector  who  was  in  charge  of  this  district  at 
the  time  is  not  in  Court  at  present.  I  will  ask  later  if  necessary. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Honan.)  The  next  witness  is  partly  in  connexion  with  Cornelius  Regan  at 
page  1399. 


Espine  Henry  Tatlow  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Ronan. 


28.283.  You  are  a  solicitor  practicing  in  Dublin  ? — I  am. 

28.284.  And  I  believe  in  the  year  1885  you  became  agent  for  Mr.  Thompson’s  estate 
at  Killabraher  ? — Yes. 

28.285.  That  is  somewhere  near  Charleville  ? — Yes,  close  to  Charleville. 

28.286.  In  August  or  September  1885,  did  you  apply  by  circular  to  the  tenants  on 
the  estate  for  rent  ? — I  did. 

28.287.  Did  you  get  a  reply  from  tho  tenants  ? — I  did. 

28.288.  Have  you  got  it  there  ? — I  have. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Keep  it  and  I  will  read  from  the  copy  in  my  brief, 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Why,  how  is  this  evidence? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Because  it  comes  from  the  Land  League.  The  document  is  this  my 
Lord. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  me  see  the  document,  please.  I  want  to  know  how  this  is 
evidence. 

[It  was  shown  to  the  learned  Counsel .] 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  All  right. 

(The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows) : 


“  We,  the  undersigned  tenants  on  the  Thompson  property,  in  the  townland 
Killabraher  North,  do  hereby  undertake  not  to  pay  our  rents  without  an  abatement 
of  thirty  (30)  per  cent. 


a 


a 

<< 

<c 

a 

a 


John  Culhane. 
Michael  Lynch. 
Jeremiah  Galvin. 
Ellen  O’Connell. 
Simon  Galvin. 
Martin  O’Donnell. 
John  Regan. 

Ellen  Hurlehy. 
James  T.  Galvin. 


Signed  this  13th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1885,  in  presence  of 
Timothy  McMahon  Browne, 
y  President  of  the  Dromina 
Branch,  I.  N.  League.  Also 
Patrick  Quinn,  Hon.  Sec., 
Dromina  I.  N.  League. 


“  To  Espine  H.  Tattlow,  Esq., 

“  9,  Hume  Street, 

“  Dublin.” 


Then  there  is  a  resolution  which  should  come  in  here. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  The  13th  of  September  1885. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  my  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  to  read  the 

resolution.  1  _ 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  “  United  Ireland,”  19th  of  September  1885,  page  6,  column  5. 
It  is  amongst  the  reports  of  the  Land  League  branches.  “Dromina,  meeting  on 
«  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  M’Mahon  Browne  in  the  chair.  A  discussion  took  place  with 
“  regard  to  the  holding  of  a  monster  meeting.”  Then,  my  Lord,  there  are  some  other 
matters.  Then  “  John  Morrissey  came  to  answer  a  charge  that  he  kept  company  with 
“  Michael  Wall,  who  is  denounced  bv  this  League.  He  admitted  the  charge,  and  said 
“  lie  would  not  do  so  again,  and  was  forgiven.  Resolved  :  We  call  on  the  farmers  of 
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«  this  parish  to  give  no  work  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  this  League, 
“  and  also  on  the  labourers  not  to  work  for  any  farmer  who  is  not  a  member  of  this 
«  League.  The  tenants,  on  the  Killabraher  North  property,  came  before  the  League, 
“  and  pledged  themselves  not  to  pay  their  rents  unless  getting  a  reduction  of  30 
“  per  cent.” 

28.289.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  After  that,  Mr.  Tatlow,  did  you  receive  another  letter  from 

the  tenants  ? — I  did.  . 

28.290.  When  did  you  receive  it? — It  is  dated  the  21st  of  September,  and  I  received 

it  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  [ The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows.'] 


“  Killabraher, 

“  Charleville, 

“  Sept.  21st,  1885. 


“  We,  the  undersigned  tenants  in  G.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.’s,  property,  at  Killa¬ 
braher,  request  your  Honour  will  come  to  Charleville,  or  on  the  lands,  and  show 
your  aurhority  as  receiver,  and  we  will  pay  you  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  up. 

“  Your  humble  servants, 


John  Culhane. 
James  Galvin. 
Ellen  O’Connell. 
Simon  Galvin. 
Martin  O’Donnell. 


Ellen  O’Herlihy. 
Jeremiah  Galvin. 
Michael  Lynch. 
John  Regan.” 


28,291.  After- that  did  you  go  to  Charleville  ? — I  did  not  go  to  Charleville  until  the 


9th  December. 

28.292.  Did  you  meet  the  tenants  then  ? — I  did. 

28.293.  Did  they  refuse  to  pay  unless  they  got  30  per  cent.  ? — They  did. 

28.294.  Was  Cornelius  Regan,  the  man  who  was  examined  here  the  other  day,  present 
at  that  interview  \ — He  was  not. 

28.295.  When  did  Regan  pay  you  the  rent? — Regan  had  paid  mo  the  rent  early  in 
September,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  first  applications  for  rent. 

28.296.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  1885  ? — 1885. 

28.297.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  In  December  again  had  you  written  to  the  tenants? — Yes; 
after  l  came  back  to  town  I  wrote  to  the  tenants  again,  and  I  received  from  them  this 
document. 

28.298.  Is  it  very  long  ?— Not  very  long. 

28.299.  Just  read  it  please. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  date?— 26th  December  1885.  (The  letter  was  put  in 
and  read,  and  was  as  follows) : — 


“  North  Killabraher,  Dromina, 

gIR?  26th  December  1885. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letters  dated  23rd  instant,  we,  the  undersigned  tenants 
on  the  North  Killabraher  estate,  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  cannot  possibly  pay 
our  rents  unless  you  allow  us  an  abatement  of  30  per  cent.  In  requesting  this 
abatement  we  don’t  consider  we  are  unreasonable,  as  it  is  far  from  being  commen¬ 
surate  with  depression  in  prices  of  all  farm  stock  and  produce ;  neither  do  we 
intend  to  pay  at  any  smaller  reduction,  let  the  consequences  bo  what  they  may. 


“  J.  Beichinor,  P.P. 
“  Michael  Ria,  C.C. 
“  James  J.  Galvin. 

“  John  Culiiane. 

“  Ellen  Connell. 


Jeremiah  Galvin. 
John  Regan. 

Simon  Galvin. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Herliiiy. 
Michael  Lynch. 


“  Espine  H.  Tatlow,  Esquire.” 


It  is  signed  by  the  same  parties,  I  think,  with  the  addition  of  two  other  signatures. 

28,300.  After  that,  in  the  month  of  January,  did  you  issue  writs  against  certain  of 
the  tenants  ? — I  did. 
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28.301.  Amongst  those  you  issued  the  writs  against,  was  a  man  named  Martin 
O’Donnell  ? — Yes. 

28.302.  After  O’Donnell  had  been  served  with  a  writ,  did  he  pay  you  the  rent  in  full 
with  costs  ? — He  paid  me  the  rent  that  I  was  then  asking  for  in  full  with  costs. 

28.303.  How  much  was  that  rent :  can  you  tell  me  ? — It  was  22L  10s.  6d.,  March 
gale  1885  it  was. 

28.304.  ( The  President.)  That  is  not  the  point.  What  was  the  reduction  you  had 
made  ? 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  You  allowed  him  ? — I  did  not  allow  him  any  reduction. 

28.305.  Was  that  all  that  was  due  by  him? — No.  Of  course  he  owed  the  September 

1885  rent ;  but  when  he  was  willing  to  pay  me  the  rent  I  asked  for,  the  March  1885 
rent,  I,  of  course,  took  it. 

28.306.  After  he  had  paid,  did  you  receive  a  letter  from  him  dated  23rd  February 

1886  ? — I  did. 

28.307.  Have  you  that  letter  there  ? — I  have. 

28.308.  I  will  read  it  and  you  will  kindly  follow  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  please,  you  will  not  read  it  unless  my  Lord  says  so.  Why  is 
this  letter  to  be  read  ?  This  man  pays  his  rent,  and  after  he  pays  his  rent  he  writes  a 
letter  to  this  gentlemen.  How  is  it  evidence  ? 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  evidence  at  present. 

(Mr,  Bonan.)  There  is  no  harm  in  mentioning  the  purport  of  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  there  is. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  Letters  were  read  by  Mr.  Leonard. 

(The  President.)  He  had  paid  his  rent. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  There  were  several  letters  produced  by  Mr.  Leonard  in  which  people 
who  had  paid  asked  to  have  actions  brought  against  them.  Will  your  Lordship  look 
at  the  letter  yourself  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell).  No  ;  that  is  not  the  proper  way  of  testing  it  for  a  moment. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  Assume  this  man  wishes  to  have  this  action  go  on  against  him. 

(The  President.)  It  is  admissible  if  that  is  the  purport  of  it.  We  have  had  several 
such  letters — evidence  that  a  man  desires  it  should  be  kept  secret. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  My  Lord,  it  is  not  quite  to  that  effect,  but  it  is  very  near.  It  is  very 
hard  to  tell  your  Lordship  what  it  is  without  reading  it,  but  it  is  this. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  1  do  not  object  to  your  Lordship  looking  at  it. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  That  will  simplify  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  everyone  of  the  cases  in  Mr.  Leonard’s  evidence  it  was  letters 
accompanying  an  act. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  strictly  confined  to  its  being 
actually  at  the  same  instant.  If  a  man  writes  beforehand  and  says  “  I  want  to  pay  my 
rent  secretly,”  and  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  that  arrangement,  it  is  admissible. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  perhaps  so. 

(The  letter  was  handed  to  the  learned  President.) 

(The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  it  is  admissible  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
letters  were. 

28.309.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Read  it,  Mr.  Tatlow.  What  is  the  date  of  it? — 23rd 
February  1886. 

28.310.  From  whom? — Martin  O’Donnell. 

(The  letter  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows)  : — 

“  Sir,  Kiliabraher,  February  23,  1886. 

“  I  respectfully  require  from  you,  as  an  act  of  kindness,  a  letter  dated  10th 
February,  acknowledging  receipt  for  22 1.  10s.  6d.,  with  21.  10s.  costs  (received  on 
the  8th  February),  demanding  balance  in  full  by  return,  or  the  law  will  take  its 
course,  as  judgment  is  marked  against  you.  My  life,  and  the  lives  of  my  family, 
are  in  danger,  and  have  no  other  means  of  protection  but  this.  My  hay  was  tossed 
about  and  trampled  on  Saturday  night  last.  I  suspect  the  tenants  on  their  return 
from  Cork  to  have  done  so.  My  children  are  boycotted  in  the  schools,  and  are 
being  hooted  on  the  way  home  by  everyone.  One  of  them  is  monitress.  I  am  in 
dread  to  stir  outside  my  own  land.  So  I  request,  with  gratitude,  your  honour  will 
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send  me  the  required  by  return  of  post 
my  life. 


so  that  I  can  produce  it  in  order  to  save 

“  I  remain,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Martin  O’Donnell. 


«  p.S— Direct  as  .before  to  Mrs.  Finn  without  having  her  name  mentioned 

within  it.” 

28.311.  (Mr.  Honan.)  This  man  O’Donnell. paid  ?— Yes. 

28.312.  Regan  paid  and  a  Mrs.  Herlihy  paid  ? — Mrs.  Herlihy  paid  too. 

28.313.  Were  those  the  only  threfe  tenants  that  paid  ?— Cornelius  Regan  had  paid, 
O’Donnell  paid,  and  Mrs.  Herlihy  paid  after  proceedings  were  taken  against  her. 
John  Regan  also  paid  a  portion  after  proceedings  were  taken,  and  a  man  named  James 
Galvin  had  paid  a  portion  before.  He  had  sent  it  by  post. 

28.314.  Now,  there  was  a  letter  proved  here  of  the  10th  of  February  1886  from 
Firies  to  this  man  Regan.  About  four  days  before  that  had  you  written  to  Regan  for 
his  rent  ? — Yes.  I  wrote  to  Regan  on  the  6th  of  February  1886  for  his  rent. 

28.315.  Had  you  a  partner,  Mr.  Thompson? — hes. 

28.316.  Was  he  the  owner  of  this  property  ?— He  was  the  owner  of  this  property. 

28.317.  And  before  you  became  agent  for  it  you  were  familiar  with  the  property  ?— 

I  was. 

28.318.  Up  to  the  year  1885  were  the  rents  paid  well  and  punctually  on  the 
property  ? — They  were. 

28,619.  Was  there  any  trouble  with  the  tenants  ?— There  was  no  trouble  with  the 
tenants. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

28.320.  When  were  you  appointed  agent  ? — In  June  1885. 

28.321.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  property  before?  —  I  knew  about  the 
property,  because  my  partner  in  business  was  the  proprietor  of  the  property. 

28.322.  What  was  your  partner’s  name  ? — Thompson. 

28.323.  But  you  had  not  been  acting  as  agent? — I  had  not. 

28.324.  Had  there  been  abatements  made  in  1878,  1879,  and  1880? — No,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

28.325.  Or  up  to  1885  ? — Or  up  to  1885,  no. 

28.326.  Then  I  am  to  take  it,  it  was  not  considered  proper  on  the  part  of  the  land¬ 
lord  or  the  agent  to  make  any  abatement  during  those  years  or  in  respect  of  those 
years  ? — It  was  not  considered  proper. 

28.327.  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885  ?— From  1879  I  can  speak. 
I  do  not  know  about  1878. 

28.328.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  an  abatement  in  1878  ? — 

No. 

28.329.  You  were  aware  of  the  state  of  things  in  1879  and  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

28.330.  What  were  the  average  deductions  of  the  judicial  rents  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  ?— I  could  not  tell  that,  because  I  was  not  connected  with  any  other  property  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

28.331.  Was  it  between  25  and  30  per  cent.  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

28.332.  In  1884-1885  was  there  again  a  serious  fall  in  prices  ?— I  do  not  think  there 

was. 

28.333.  You  think  there  was  not.  In  1886  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  things  were  not 
so  bad  in  1886. 

28.334.  You  never  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  Cowper  Commission  ? — Oh,  1  did. 

28.335.  Or  the  report  of  the  Cowper  Commission  ? — I  did. 

28.336.  Or  the  tables  in  the  Cowper  Commission  showing  the  fall  in  prices  ? — I  did 
not  see  the  tables  of  che  Cowper  Commission. 

28.337.  Do  you  think  there  was  or  was  not  a  fall  ? — I  think  there  was  a  fall. 
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28.338.  A  great  fall  ? — I  could  not  say  it  was  a  great  fall  without  knowing  whether 
it  was  or  not. 

28.339.  Do  you  know  or  not  whether  under  the  Act  of  last  session  there  is  now 
systematically  and  automatically  applied  a  reduction  by  reason  of  the  fall  upon  even 
judicial  rents  ? — I  know  that  there  is. 

28.340.  But  you  have  made  no  reduction  voluntarily  from  1879  down  to  the  present 
time  ? — No,  no  reduction  was  made. 

28.341.  Not  a  penny  ?— I  do  not  think  it  was  asked  for. 

28.342.  You  dcxnql  think  it  was  asked  for? — I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  asked  for 
once. 

28.343.  Well,  well ;  just  let  me  see.  In  the  document  of  the  13th  September  there 
is  this  :  “  We  the  undersigned  tenants  on  the  Thompson  property  and  so  on,  undertake 
“  not  to  pay  our  rents  without  an  abatement  of  30  per  cent.  ( — That  I  spoke  of  up  to 
1885.  I  spoke  of  the  time  before  my  being  agent. 

28.344.  Do  you  mean  to  allege  that  there  was  no  reduction  applied  for  until  1885  ? — 
I  think  that  they  once  applied  for  a  reduction. 

28.345.  Was  that  in  in  1879  or  1880  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1879. 

28*346.  The  second  of  these  notices,  which  is  the  21  September  1885,  _  is  this,  “  We, 
“  the  undersigned  tenants,  request  your  honour  will  come  to  Charleville  or  on  the 
“  lands  and  show  your  authority  as  receiver,  and  we  will  pay  you  as  far  as  we  are 
“  able  to  make  up.”  You  recollect  that  ? — I  recollect  that. 

28.347.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  that  is  signed  by  practically  the  same  persons 

who  signed  the  first  paper  ? — It  is. 

28.348.  The  same  persons  ? — It  is. 

28.349.  Did  you  go  ? — No. 

28.350.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  with  them  or  try  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
them’  as  to  what  abatement  was  fair  ?— I  tried  to  discuss  with  them  in  December  when 


28,351.  What  abatement  was  fair  is  my  question  ? — No,  I  did  not  discuss  what 

abatement  was  fair.  .  .  .  _  ... 

28  352.  Were  you  not  without  the  authority  of  your  principal,  the  owner,  Mr. 

Thompson,  to  make  any  abatement  at  all? — I  was  without  any  direct  authority. 

28.353.  And  you  did  not  propose  any  abatement  at  all  ? — I  would,  in  December, 
have  allowed  at  my  own  discretion  15  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  the  rent. 

28.354.  Do  you  know  that,  apart  from  the  reduction  in  the  judicial  rents  fixed  prior 
to  1884  and  1885,  the  automatic  reduction  I  have  spoken  of  amounts  to  15  per  cent.  ? 
— I  believe  it  does. 

28.355.  At  all  events,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  propose  la.  of  abatement  to 
them’?— i  proposed,  at  least,  I  said  that  at  my  own  discretion  I  would  give  15  per 

cent.  . 

28.356.  Did  you  say  so  to  them  ? — I  said  so  m  December. 

28*357.  Did  you  give  it  to  Martin  O’Donnell  ?— No. 

28*358.  Did  you  give  it  to  any  of  those  who  paid  ? — No. 

28*359.  Did  you  give  one  penny  of  abatement  to  any  of  them  ? — No. 

28, *360.  The  branch  of  the  Land  League  nearest  to  this  place  was  Dromina  as  we 
gather  from  these  letters  ? — Yes. 

28.361.  Do  you  know  that  that  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  dissolved  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  central  body  in  Dublin  in  the  autumn  of  1885  ? — I  do  not  know. 

28.362.  Did  you  hear  that  ? — I  did  not  hear  it,  but  it  is  on  my  mind  that  I  did  see 

it  in  the  paper. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

28.363.  In  regard  to  the  diminution  in  prices  of  produce  and  stock  in  the  year 
1886*  am  I  to  understand  that  you  dispute  that  there  was  a  very  heavy  and  quite  a 
remarkable  fall  in  prices  ? — I  did  not  think  there  was  a  lemarkable  fall. 

28.364.  I  am  not  putting  it  as  an  ordinary  one,  but  as  the  lowest  price  which  had 
been  touched  for  very  many  years  in  almost  every  class  of  produce  ;  quite  abnormal. 
Are  you  not  aware  of  that  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  was  a  fall. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Now,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  a  convenient,  and  the  shortest  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  if  I  may,  to  make  the  point  clear,  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  Appendix  C. 
of  the  Cowper  Commission  at  page  953.  The  first  return  I  refer  to  is  that  of  the 
estimated  total  value  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  in  each  year,  1855,  1865,  1875,  and  1885, 
and  in  each  of  the  years  1881  to  1886.  I  will  put  it  quite  shortly.  I  had  better  take 
1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  and  1886.  I  will  given  them  one  after  another.  I  will 
onlv  take  the  millions,  I  will  leave  out  the  intermediate  figures 46,000,000  m  1881, 
33,000,000  in  1882,  42,000,000  in  1883,  41,000,000  in  1884,  35,000,000  m  1885,  and 
31*000*000  in  1886,  and  that  is  the  smallest  that  there  has  been  in  any  of  the  years 
that  is  referred  to  beginning  with  the  year  1855  and  going  on  by  decades  till  you  come 

to  1881. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 


28.365.  I  see  the  smallest  return  my  friend  has  was  35,000,000  in  1885. 

(The  President.)  31,000,000  in  1886? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  1  mean  before  the  offer  in  1886. 

28.366.  You  did  intimate  your  willingness  for  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  m 
December  1885  ? — I  did. 

28.367.  Was  that  accepted  by  the  tenants  ? — No. 

28.368.  You  had  only  had  one  application,  you  say,  in  1879,  or  between  1879  and 
1885  for  a  reduction  ? — I  believe  there  was  but  one  application  for  a  reduction. 

28.369.  Had  the  rents  been  paid  during  1883,  1884,  and  up  to  1885  ?— Yes,  with 

great  punctuality.  . 

28.370.  My  friend  has  given  the  returns.  You  offered  the  15  per  cent,  m  December 
1885,  and  that  was  refused.  Now,  the  notice  which  was  put  in  of  the  13th  September 
1885  says :  “  In  presence  of  Timothy  McMahon  Browne,  president  of  the  Dromma 
“  Branch,  I.N.  League  ;  also  Patrick  Quinn,  hon.  sec.”  I  will  read,  please,  from  the 
“  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  of  Wednesday,  August  19th,  1885. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  only  wish  to  observe,  as  regards  this  “  Cork  Daily  Herald,  the 
connexion  of  one  gentleman  with  it,  Alderman  Hooper,  has  been  pioved,  but  that, 
of  course,  does  not  make  it  evidence  against  those  whom  I  represent. 

(The  President.)  It  will  he  evidence  in  the  inquiry.  Then  we  must  deal  with  specific 

cases.  .  ,  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  I  was  merely  calling  your  Lordship  s  attention  to  that  circum¬ 
stance.  .  . 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  add  one  matter.  I  omitted  to  give 

your  Lordship  the  live  stock.  I  gave  your  Lordship  the  reference  to  the  agricultural 
produce.  The  live  stock  of  similar  years  is  set  forth  at  page  9o6,  the  estimated  total 
value.  The  figures  there  in  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  and  1886,  are  :  50,000,000, 
53,000,000,  52,000,000,  50,000,000,  43,000,000,  and  41,000,000. 

(The  President.)  53  the  highest,  and  41  the  lowest. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  between  1881  and  1886. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  was  about  to  read  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  of  August  19th, 
1885. 

(The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows): — 


“  Dromina.  A  meeting  was  held  here  on  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
officers  to  conduct  the  branch  for  the  coming  year.  The  members  were  so  large 
that  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  open  air.  A  large  amount  of  subscriptions 
having  been  handed  in,  the  election  ot  officers  then  took  place  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  John  Rea,  president  of  the  Shandrum  Branoh  of  the  National 
League,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  central  league.  The  result  of  the  poll,  which 
was  by  ballot,  was  declared  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Rea)  as  follows- — Messrs.  Daniel 
O’Brien,  P.  Mahony,  John  O’Donnell,  M.  Daly,  P.  Quinn,  S.  Hickey,  L.  Brown, 
James  J.  Galvin,  Simon  Brown.  Mr.  F.  Browne  was  appointed  president,  Mr. 
John  O’Donnell,  treasurer,  and  M.  P.  Quinn,  secretary.  The  president,  Mr. 
Browne,  then  took  the  chair,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  branch  was  formally 
held.  Mr.  Stephen  Hickey  stated  that  Mr.  Michael  Wall,  David  Coghlan,  and 
Michael  Culhane,  were  aiding  and  assisting  a  local  land-grabber,  and  associating 
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with  him.  It  was  decided  to  form  a  vigilance  committee  in  each  townland  to 
watch  parties  associating  with  obnoxious  persons,  and  report  them  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  John  Burke,  Newtown,  brought  his  case  before  the  meeting,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  Shandrum  branch  was  adopted,  and  a  woman  named  Mrs. 
Farrell,  of  Newtown,  was  censured  for  working  for  the  Troys,  who  held  Burke  s 
farm  contrary  to  the  popular  wish.  It  was  decided  to  forward  a  cheque  for  31. 
to  the  central  league.  The  meeting  adjourned  for  a  week.  It  was  also  decided 
to  attend  the  ‘  Liscarroll  ’  meeting  on  Sunday  next,  the  23rd  instant,  if  an  invi¬ 
tation  was  received  for  a  deputation  and  local  band.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  president  of  the 
Shandrum  branch  who  attended  this  meeting  at  Dromina,  was  a  Mr.  Rea.  My  friend 
could  not  prove  that  before.  “  And  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Central  League.  That 
being  proved,  will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  ask  this.  It  could  not  be  asked  before, 

because  we  had  no  proof  as  to  Rea. 

28.371.  Do  you  know  this  man  Rea  ? — He  bid  at  the  sale  in  Cork. 

28.372.  Was  there  anything  in  his  conduct  you  observed.  Did  he  do  or  say 
anything  that  you  noted  ?— He  bid  for  the  tenant  at  Cork,  and  he  bid  in  a  rather 
bumptious  manner. 

28.373.  Well,  I  do  not  think  much  of  that ;  that  is  so  very  common.  Did  he  say 

anything  about  the  landlord  ? — Oh,  he  did. 

28.374.  What  was  that  ? — He  made  a  slight  speech  before  each  case,  I  think,  saying 
how  he  thought  the  landlord  ought  to  have  made  this  large  abatement  of  30  per  cent., 
and  it  was  very  wrong  of  him  not  to  have  done  so.  I  cannot  recollect  all  he  said 

28.375.  Did  he  say  whether  he  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  tenants? — He  did.  He 
bid  on  their  behalf. 


Thomas  Fahy  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


28.376.  Do  you  live  at  Ballinrobe,  in  Mayo  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

28.377.  Are  you  a  pensioner  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

28.378.  And  when  you  had  been  serving  for  some  years,  did  you  return  and  take  a 

farm  near  Ballinrobe? — Yes,  I  did. 

28.379.  Had  a  man  named  King  formerly  had  that  farm? — Yes. 

28*380.  And  had  he  been  evicted  ? — He  had  been  evicted. 

28.381.  I  think  it  was  a  farm  that  had  been  in  the  possession  of  your  grandfather 

before  you  went  into  the  army  ? — Yes. 

28.382.  When  you  took  it  was  it  vacant  or  not  ? — It  was  vacant. 

28.383.  When  did  you  go  in  ?— In  September  1880. 

2 8^ 384.  On  the  19th  July  1881 - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Do  not  lead  as  to  dates. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  can  prove  the  date,  but  if  you  object  to  my  giving  the  date,  1  will 

28.385.  Do  you  remember  being  in  bed  and  being  awakened  by  a  bullet  coming 
through  the  door? — Yes,  at  half-past  11  on  the  19th  July  1881. 

28.386.  Was  there  more  than  one  shot  fired  ? — There  was — two. 

28  387.  Were  you  struck  or  not? — No,  the  wall  was  struck,  and  the  bullet  came 

across  me  in  the  bed,  and  lodged  above  the  bed.  .  .  _  ,  , 

28.388.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  the  men  outside  .  I  heard  a  voice.  1  heard 

the  men  outside,  whatever  men  they  were,  saying  that  was  enough. 

28.389.  Next  morning,  did  you  find  a  notice  on  the  door? — res;  on  the  2(Jth  July  1 

got  up  about  7  o’clock,  and  I  saw  a  notice  placed  on  the  door  outside. 

28  390.  A  coffin  on  it  ?- — A  coffin  on  it,  stating  it  was  from  “  Rory,”  and  they  would 

come’  again,  and  not  put  the  bullet  through  the  door,  but  through  me. 

28  391  I  think  we  have  a  copy  of  it.  Did  the  police  take  the  original  notice  away  i 


(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  in  a  position,  I  understand,  to  prove  the  loss  of  the  original,  and 
I  propose  to  ask  about  a  copy. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes. 
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28.392.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  See  whether  this  is  the  copy  ? — It  is. 

28.393.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  There  is  no  date  on  it.  “  Tom,  if  you  don’t  give  up  care- 
taking  you  will  lose  your  life,  and  the  next  time  Rory  visits  you  it  is  not  through 

“  your  door,  but  yourself  he  will  put  the  bullet.”  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

( The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows)  : — 

“  Roray.  Notice.  Tom,  if  you  do  not  give  up  your  caretaking  you  will  lose 
your  life  in  the  head  of  it.  Don’t  think  roray  will  be  put  his  pills  to  loss  by 
doors.  If  I  come  again  I  won’t  go  without  your  life.” 

28.394.  Did  you  find  the  walls  round  your  farm  thrown  down  ? — Yes,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  I  went  into  the  fields,  and  there  was  a  notice  the  same  as  there  was  on  the 
door,  stuck  up  on  a  piece  of  wood. 

28.395.  Did  you  ever  join  the  League? — No. 

28.396.  Had  you  ever  any  trouble  with  any  of  your  neighbours  ? — No,  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  any  of  them . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Nor  I. 


James  Maloney  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

28.397.  Did  you  take  a  farm  from  Mr.  Ormsby  in  Mayo  near  Ballinamore  ? — I  did. 

28.398.  Where,  do  you  recollect? — Well,  I  think  it  is  somewhere  about  eight  years 

28.399.  At  Ballinamore ;  we  can  get  the  precise  date,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  from  the  police  record.  I  suggest  it  was  on  the  14th  June  1880.  Had  that  farm 
been  formerly  occupied  by  a  man  named  Gallagher  ? — Yes. 

28.400.  Did  he  give  it  up  or  was  he  evicted  ? — He  gave  it  up. 

28.401.  On  the  14th  June  1880  (I  suggest  that  date  to  you  because  I  am  in  a 
position  to  prove  it)  did  some  men  come  to  your  house? — They  did. 

28.402.  About  how  many  ? — I  could  not  tell,  there  were  so  many. 

28.403.  What  did  they  do  ? — They  dragged  me  out  of  the  bed  and  brought  me  out 
on  the  street,  and  they  brought  me  to  the  door  and  showed  me  the  force  there  was. 
They  tied  a  handkerchief  back  on  my  eyes,  and  brought  me  in  among  the  crowd.  They 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  give  that  up  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Ormsby.  I  said  I  would 
if  they  gave  me  some  time  to  make  sale  of  my  cattle.  They  carded  me  then  and 
bored  my  ears,  and  knocked  me  down  and  kicked  me,  and  shoved  me  into  the  house 
again  and  broke  windows  and  all. 

28.404.  ^ou  were  undressed,  I  suppose,  and  in  bed  when  they  came? — Yes. 

28.405.  I  do  not  go  into  the  details  of  what  they  did  to  you.  Did  they  fire  any 
shots  ? — They  did.  They  fired  a  shot  over  me  when  I  was  down.  They  did  no  harm 
to  me  by  firing  the  shot. 

28.406.  Did  you  give  the  land  up  ? — I  did. 

28.407.  Why  was  that  ? — Well,  I  took  it  from  May  till  November.  I  kept  it  till 
November,  and  gave  it  up. 

28.408.  When  you  gave  the  land  up,  had  you  any  further  trouble  ? — No  trouble 

then. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

28.409.  Were  not  proceedings  taken  against  Gallagher  by  the  landlord? — No,  there 
was  nothing  said  to  Gallagher  that  gave  it  up. 

28.410.  Had  not  Ormsby ’s  agent  taken  proceedings  against  Gallagher  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

28.411.  Had  Gallagher  been  promised  any  money  for  giving  it  up? — No,  there  was 
a  man  before  Gallagher  took  it  that  gave  it  up. 

28.412.  But  Gallagher  was  the  man  who  was  in  it  before  you  ? — Yes,  there  was  some 
soil,  he  had  some  tillage.  I  had  nothing  but  the  grazing  for  that  year. 
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28.413.  Did  you  learn  that  Gallagher  had  been  promised  some  money  for  giving  it 
Up  ?J_No,  the  man  who  was  in  it  before  him. 

28.414.  Not  Gallagher,  you  say  ?— No.  i  4.1  •  * 

28  415.  You  took  the  grazing  of  it,  was  it? — les,  I  took  the  grazing  of  it. 

28*416.  For  how  long  ?— From  May  till  November 

28.417.  Where  was  Gallagher  living  ? — Gallagher  had  a  field  close  to. 

28.418.  Where  was  he  in  June  1880,  when  this  party  visited  your  house?  Where 
was  Gallagher  living? — He  lived  in  the  next  village  to  me. 

28.419.  What  was  he  doing? — 1  do  not  know. 

28.420.  He  had  no  land?— He  had  land. 

28.421.  Where  ? — He  has  a  holding  of  land,  a  little  farm. 

28’, 422.  Where?— On  the  property. 

28.423.  Where?— On  Mr.  Ormsby’s  property. 

28.424.  Where? — A  place  called  Conmile. 

2,8,425.  They  paid  you  this  visit  and  treated  you  m  this  baibarous  way  you  have  told 

us.  Then  they  went  away  ? — They  did.  ,  .  „  , 

28.426.  Had  you  intended  to  keep  the  land  longer,  or  only  to  take  it  for  the  six 

months  ? — I  could  keep  it  as  long  as  I  like,  if  they  had  not  come  to  me. 

28.427.  But  for  their  coming  to  you  ?— Yes. 

28.428.  It  frightened  you,  you  say  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

28  429.  Except  that,  have  you  had  any  incivility  from  your  neighbours  or  any  attack 
upon' you  ? — No,  they  kept  a  little  dark  of  me  at  the  time  I  had  it.  Then  they  were 
good  neighbours  after  I  gave  it  up,  very  good  neighbours. 


George  Tilson  Shaen  Carter  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

28.430.  Had  your  father  an>state  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ?— He  had. 

28.431.  In  what  district  was  it  situated? — In  the  barony  of  Ems  m  the  county  of 

28.432.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Near  what  town  ?  Near  the  town  of  Belmullet, 

in  fact,  Belmullet  is  part  of  the  property.  . 

28.433.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  part  of  the  estate  extend  mto  W  est  Meath  .  No,  there 

was  a  different  property  111  West  Meath.  v» 

28.434.  That  is  my  mistake.  Did  you  act  as  agent  for  youi  father  during  his  life* 

time? — I  acted  as  his  executor  T1._  ,  A 

28.435.  You  did  not  act  during  his  lifetime? — I  did  not  act  during  his  lifetime. 

28’ 436.  When  did  he  die?— October  the  24th,  1875.  . 

28,437.  Did  you  then  go  to  live  on  this  place  yourself  about  that  time  .  1  did.  I 

went  in  1874  to  live  in  Mayo.  _  , 

28  438.  And  have  you  been  in  the  district  from  that  to.  tins  ? — Un  ana  on.  } 

28*439  Did  you  become  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  your  father  s 
property  after  his  death  ? — I  did.  1  found  he  had  a  very  incomplete  rental  and  I  had 
to  go  round  to  all  the  tenants  and  get  up  their  last  receipts. 

28,440.  Was  it  your  brother  who  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  property  after 

vour  father’s  death  ? — Yes. 

J  28,441.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  tenantry  towards  your  brother  and  yourself  at 
that  time? — We  had  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  it  could  not  be  better. 

28.442.  Were  the  rents  paid  punctually  ?— They  were  paid  very  punctually  indeed, 
in  fact  we  had  to  write  out  our  receipts  beforehand  as  a  rule,  not  to  keep  them  waiting 

when  coming  from  long  distances. 

28.443.  Did  that  state  of  things  change  in  1879?— less. 

28  444.  Do  you  remember  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Band  Eeague  near 
your ’property  ?— I  recollect  a  meeting  being  held  at  Glencastle. 

28  445.  How  far  is  that?— About  three  miles  from  Belmullet. 

28’, 446.  What  was  the  date  of  that  meeting  ? — In  the  year  1880,  I  cannot  say  the 

date.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1880.  .  .  ,  . 

28,447.  Some  short  time  before  that,  did  you  see  a  threatening  notice  posted  in  the 
district? — There  was  a  threatening  notice  posted  at  Belmullet.  That  was  m  18/9, 
saying  that  if  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Riley,  and  Mr.  Bingham  did  not  deal  fairly  with  their 
tenants  that  they  would  be  served  the  same  as  Lord  Leitrim. 
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28.448.  About  what  time  was  that  posted? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When  was  this? — In  1879. 

28.449.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  About  what  period  of  the  year? — Really  I  cannot  tell.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  early  part  or  the  latter  part. 

28.450.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880  was  another  threatening  notice  received  ? 
—Yes,  I  received  one  through  the  post. 

28.451.  About  what  period  of  the  year  ? — In  the  early  part  of  1880. 

28.452.  Have  you  got  it  ? — I  have  not. 

28.453.  What  has  become  of  it  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  place  anv  value 
on  it. 

28.454.  What  was  the  purport  of  it  ? — That  I  would  be  served  the  same  as  Lord 
Mountmorres. 

28.455.  If  what? — If  I  did  not  reduce  the  rent. 

28.456.  Did  it  say  what  reduction  you  were  to  make,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  ? 
— No,  it  did  not. 

28.457.  Did  you  observe  any  change  after  that  in  the  habits  or  demeanour  of  the 
people  towards  you  ? — I  noticed  their  habits  changed  at  the  rent  office  when  coming. 
They  were  rather  more  independent  than  otherwise. 

28.458.  Were  you  received  by  them,  as  you  had  been,  respectfully  before  that? — I 
had  been  very  respectfully  before.  They  used  to  come  in  and  kick  up  a  row 
sometimes. 

28.459.  Were  you  able  at  this  time  to  get  people  to  work  for  you? — I  was  able  to 
get  people  to  work  for  me  when  I  obtained  money  under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act. 

28.460.  And  expended  it  ? — And  expended  it. 

28.461.  A  short  time  after  this,  in  the  year  1881,  was  there  a  marked  change  then 
in  the  people  ? — There  was  a  marked  change  in  them — in  their  demeanour  towards 
me. 

28.462.  Were  you  able  at  that  period  to  get  people  to  work  for  you  ? — I  was  always 
able  to  get  people  to  work  for  me,  for  the  only  employment  I  gave  was  under  the 
board  of  works,  and  they-  were  only  too  happy  to  work. 

28.463.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  year  1881,  a  number  of  people  coming  to  hold  a 
meeting  while  your  men  were  working  ?  Do  you  remember  a  large  crowd  assembling  ? 
— Yes,  I  recollect  it. 

28.464.  When  was  that? — That  was  in  September  1881. 

28.465.  What  were  your  men  working  at  ? — They  were  reaping  oats. 

28.466.  At  what  place?  An  evicted  farm,  or  a  place  that  had  been  in  your  own 
hands  ? — It  was  a  place  which  had  been  in  my  own  hands,  but  they  wished  to  obtain 
it.  It  was  grazing  land,  and  they  wanted  it  as  arable. 

28.467.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  crowd  which  came  had  any  banners  with 
them  ? — They  had  one  flag. 

28.468.  Did  you  see  what  was  on  the  flag  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect.  I  recollect  it 
was  a  flag,  that  was  all 

28.469.  Did  you  know  any  persons  who  composed  the  crowd?  —  Well,  yes,  some 
were  my  own  tenants,  but  chiefly  strangers  from  the  town  lands  of  Riley,  Bingham, 
and  Carter,  and  different  places  about. 

28.470.  Were  there  any  members  of  the  League  there? — Well,  I  really - 

28.471.  Do  you  know  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  members  of  the 
League ;  I  believe  them  to  be  members  of  the  League. 

28.472.  Did  the  police  arrive  upon  the  scene  ? — They  did,  when  I  sent  for  them.  I 
seat  a  man  riding  on  horseback  when  I  saw  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  people.  I 
sent  a  man  some  13  miles  on  horseback  for  the  police.  lie  had  to  go  fully  13  English 
miles. 

28.473.  After  that  occurrence  were  you  able  to  get  people  to  save  the  crops  on  this 
land,  after  this  assembling  of  the  crowd,  were  you  able  to  get  people  to  save  the  crops 
upon  this  land  ? — I  was  not. 

28.474.  And  had  it  to  rot  there? — Yes,  except  a  little  of  it,  I  think,  was  saved,  I 
really  quite  forget.  I  imagine  the  whole  of  it. 

28.475.  (The  President.)  I  do  not  collect  what  they  did.  What  did  the  crowd  do? — 
They  came  across  the  mountain,  my  Lord,  and  they  came  to  the  field  where  we  wore 
working,  and  they  began  to  jeer  and  hoot. 
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28.476.  Well,  we  had  not  heard  that  even? — And  tried  to  stop  us,  the  labourers, 
working,  and  when  we  kept  on  working  some  of  my  men  said  they  would  cut  their  legs 
off  with  their  scythes  sooner  than  they  would  stop,  but  we  did  not  do  that,  we  kept  on 
till  we  were  forced  out  of  the  field.  They  sent  in  the  women  ;  some  of  the  girls. 
They  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  men’s  scythes,  and  it  appeared  to  me  things  were 
taking  rather  a  desperate  turn,  and  I  thought  we  had  better  move  out.  So  we  did,  my 
Lord,  we  went  and  had  our  dinner. 

28.477.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  And  you  say  you  were  obliged  to  let  the  crops  rot  on  the 
ground? — Yes;  we  went  and  had  dinner,  and  after  we  had  had  dinner  we  thought  it 
was  getting  rather  late  in  the  evening  so  we  began  to  go  home,  and  when  we  were  on 
our  way  home  the  crowd  that  was  there  with  the  flag,  formed  in  four  deep  behind  us, 
and  we  met  another  contingent  going  on  our  way  home,  and  they  went  on  before  us 
and  we  were  in  between  the  two  contingents,  myself  and  my  labourers.  Then  we  met 
the  police  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  place,  and  Sub-Inspector  Stritch.  He 
asked  them  what  they  had  against  me,  to  do  this,  and  they  replied  they  had  nothing, 
but  they  would  not  allow  the  labourers  to  go  up.  I  might  go  and  the  police  might, 
but  the  labourers  should  not  go  up. 

28.478.  Did  you  subsequently  serve  some  ejectments  ? — Yes,  we  went  again  up  there. 
About  three  days  afterwards  we  went  up  again  with  car  loads  of  police  to  try  and  cut 
the  oats  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  but  we  had  to  retire.  There  were  about  700  or 
800  people  there. 

28.479.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  people  by  name  ? — I  do. 

28.480.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  were  members  of  the  local  Land  League. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  have  already  asked  that. 

28.481.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  On  the  second  occasion? — A  man  named  McDonnell,  of 
Geesala,  who  I  believe  to  be  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  I  could  not  say.  I  was 
not  let  inside. 

28.482.  You  said  you  were  obliged  to  serve  several  ejectment  processes,  civil  bills 
were  they  ? — Ejectments  and  civil  bill  processes, 

28.483.  About  what  time  was  that? — That  was  in  1881  on  and  off — 1880  and  1881, 
Every  year  I  had  to  serve  ihem. 

28.484.  But  I  am  speaking  of  after  this  occurrence  of  the  crowd  coming.  Did  you 
settle  with  the  tenants  who  were  served,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  ? — I  settled 
with  all,  except  about  a  dozen. 

28.485.  Were  they  much  in  arrear  at  the  time  you  served  these  ejectments  ? — They 
owed  from  three  to  five  years  rent. 

28.486.  Do  you  remember  the  death  of  your  brother  in  1882  ?— Yes. 

28.487.  Did  you  then  become  entitled  to  the  property  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

28.488.  Shortly  after  this  do  you  remember  attending  at  the  fair  at  Belmullet  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  on  the  15th  March  1882. 

28.489.  As  you  were  returning  that  evening  were  you  fired  at  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

28.490.  Were  you  shot? — Yes,  shot  in  the  knee — smashed- 

28.491.  Where  were  you  taken  to? — I  drove  back.  I  drove  about  a  mile.  There 
were  crowds  of  people  in  the  road  at  the  time  I  was  shot.  Nobody  came  to  my 
assistance — I  did  not  give  them  time,  perhaps.  I  drove  back  as  quick  as  I  could  drive 
towards  the  town.  The  pony  became  very  restive,  or  the  horse  I  was  driving.  I 
asked  a  young  fellow  I  met,  who  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  tenants,  to  get  up  into 
the  trap  with  me  and  lead  the  pony,  in  case  it  became  restive  again.  I  went  back  to 
the  town  of  Belmullet,  about  a  mile. 

28.492.  You  ultimately  had  your  leg  amputated  ? — I  had  my  leg  amputated. 

28,493-4.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  persons  you  met  upon  the  road  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  says  lie  did  not  give  them  time,  he  thinks. 

(Witness.)  Yes,  a  person  I  met  got  up  into  the  trap;  I  told  him  I  was  shot,  and  he 
begged  of  me  to  let  him  down,  so  that  he  would  not  be  seen  in  the  town  ;  so  I  did  let 
him  down  and  I  drove  on  the  rest  of  the  way  myself. 

28,495.  With  the  exception  of  this  dealing  with  your  tenantry,  can  you  assign  any 
other  reason  for  your  being  shot  at  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  reason. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time,) 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

28.496.  There  was  part  of  your  statement  I  was  not  able  to  follow.  You  spoke  of 
some  men  who  were  working  for  you  and  left ;  what  was  that  about  ? — Cutting  some 
oats. 

28.497.  What  was  the  origin  of  that,  what  was  it  caused  by  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  cause  of  it,  and  why  they  did  such  a  thing  I  could  not  tell  you. 

28.498.  This  was  not  an  evicted  farm  ? — Ic  was  not. 

28.499.  Or  out  of  which  a  man  had  been  evicted  ? — No,  it  was  grazing  land, 

28.500.  Land  in  your  own  hands  ? — In  my  own  hands. 

28.501.  And  which  had  been  in  your  hand  a  great  number  of  years  ? — And  had  been 
in  my  hands  since  1874. 

28.502.  Surely  there  must  be  a  little  more  in  it  than  you  tell  us  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
anything  more. 

28.503.  Let  me  remind  you  you  were  one  of  the  landlords  who  borrowed  money 
under  the  Landlords  Relief  Act  or  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act  ? — Yes,  at  1  per  cent. 

28.504.  For  two  years? — Yes. 

28.505.  And  then  the  principal  being  paid  by  a  sinking  fund  at  3k  8s.  Qd.  a  year  after 
two  years  ? — Yes. 

28.506.  AYas  not  there  a  dispute  and  dissatisfaction  about  the  way  in  which  you  were 
employing  your  tenants  with  the  money,  and  not  paying  their  wages  ? — No,  there  was 

not. 

28.507.  Think,  Mr.  Carter  ? — There  was  no  dispute  at  all  about  it.  The  tenants 
were  employed  there,  they  earned  their  money,  and  they  were  paid  it. 

28.508.  AYere  they  paid? — They  were  paid  it. 

28.509.  AY  hat  is  the  name  of  the  parish  priest  ? — Father  Hewson. 

28.510.  That  is  not  the  name  put  before  me.  Is  that  the  curate  ? — No,  he  is 
vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Killearnyh,  a  most  respected  gentleman  in  the  county. 

28.511.  Is  there  any  Father  Devenny  ? — Yes. 

28.512.  AYas  not  he  there  then  ?— He  may  be. 

28.513.  Did  not  he  come  to  expostulate  with  you  ? — He  did  not. 

28.514.  AV ait  a  moment  aud  hear  me  ;  did  not  he  come  and  expostulate  with  you 
that  your  tenants  were  a  great  many  of  them  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  and  that  you 
were  not  paying  them  the  money  for  their  work,  but  were  holding  it  over,  instead  of 
paying  them,  to  deduct  some  rent  ? — I  do  not  recollect  ever  passing  a  word  with  Father 
Devenny  in  my  lifetime. 

28.515.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  original  letter,  but  did  you  write  to  Father 
Devenny  ? — I  may  have  written  to  him. 

28.516.  Is  your  name  Tilson  Shaen  Carter? — It  is. 

28.517.  Did  you  not  write  to  him  ? — I  may  have  written  to  him. 

28.518.  I  am  not  asking  the  Court  to  judge  for  a  moment,  but  were  there  not  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  the  tenants  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  were  treating  them  in  relation 
to  this  relief  work? — I  never  received  any  complaints,  to  my  recollection,  at  all. 

28.519.  YYhat  did  you  write  to  Father  Devenny  about  then  ? — It  escaped  mv 
recollection. 

28.520.  Has  it  escaped  your  recollection  that  it  was  in  relation  to  complaints  bv  the 
men  ? — It  totally  escaped  my  recollection. 

28.521.  Now  that  I  remind  you,  what  was  it  about? — I  am  not  going  behind  what  I 
have  written. 

28.522.  I  am  not  suggesting  anything.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  cross-examined 
you  offensively  at  all,  and  1  do  not  mean  to,  I  assure  you.  AYhether  rightly  or 
wrongly  did  not  many  of  the  men  complain  that  instead  of  being  paid  for  the  relief 
work  which  the  Government  intended  they  should  get  by  tho  means  of  these  sums, 
that  you  were  not  paying  them  fairly  for  the  work  they  were  doing  ? — I  was  paying 
them.  I  was  paying  them  weekly  and  fortnightly. 

28.523.  Did  they  complain  ? — I  do  not  remember  receiving  any  complaints. 

28.524.  Now  about  this  formidable  party.  AYas  tho  party  that  came  to  prevent  the 
men  working  headed  by  a  girl,  a  woman,  a  school  girl  ? — There  wore  about  a  hundred 
people  there. 
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28.525.  I  say  headed  by ? — I  could  not  say.  It  was  headed  by  a  person  carrying 
the  flag. 

28.526.  Who  was  it  headed  by  ? — The  first  person  I  saw  was  Father  Devenny.  I 
heard  the  people  with  him.  I  did  not  intend  to  bring  his  name  forward  if  you  had  not 
mentioned  it,  but  he  was  the  first  person  I  saw  in  connexion  with  the  stopping  of  the 
reaping  of  my  oats. 

28.527.  What  time  do  you  fix  for  that? — 1881. 

28.528.  What  time  ?— September. 

28.529.  I  will  ask  you  was  not  it  in  that  very  month  that  you  were  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Father  Devenny  ? — Doubtless,  I  may  have  been. 

28.530.  Was  the  first  act  that  commenced  it,  that  the  girl  cut  the  braces  of  one  of 
the  men  that  was  reaping  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  girl  did. 

28.531.  And  the  man  anxious  to  have  an  excuse  turned  tail  and  walked  away  ? — My 


own  men. 

28  532.  Your  own  men  were  glad  of  the  excuse  and  turned  tail  and  walked  away 
with 5  their  scythes? — They  were  not  glad  of  the  excuse,  at  all.  They  were  very 

bold.  .  n  1 

28.533.  Now,  one  other  matter  I  think  you  have  not  mentioned,  the  unhappy  occasion 

when  you  yourself  were  shot,  and  shot  in  the  knee — you  were  not  alone? — No,  I  was 
not  alone  ;  there  were  plenty  of  people  on  the  road,  crowds  of  them. 

28.534.  Was  there  anybody  with  you  in  the  trap  that  you  were  driving  ? — Yes^ 

Mr.  Froome.  . 

28.535.  Have  you  said  it  was  at  Froome  the  men  were  shooting,  and  not  at  you  ( — 

No,  decidedly  not. 

28.536.  Did  you  think  so  ?— No,  decidedly  not. 

28.537.  Who  was  Froome  ? — Snb-agent. 

28.538.  Have  you  heard  a  complaint  made  of  his  brutal  conduct  at  evictions  ? — Oh, 
I  heard  complaints  made,  but  I  do  not  recollect  his  having  been  guilty  of  any  brutal 
conduct  at  any  evictions  that  occurred  with  me. 

28.539.  Have  you  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Domonick  ? — No. 

28,,540.  I  believe  you  are  right,  it  was  not  a  tenant  of  yours,  but  you  know  perfectly 
the  incident  I  am  referring  to,  namely,  the  incident  at  the  property  of  Mr.  O’Donnell  ? 
—I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

28.541.  Do  you  know  that  Froome  was  mostly  disliked  for  the  part  he  took  in  these 
evictions  ?-— I  do  not  think  he  was  disliked  on  account  of  the  evictions  any  more  than  I 
was  disliked  on  account  of  evictions. 

28.542.  That  may  be,  but  I  am  told  you  were  less  objectionable  than  the  other.  This 
was  a  mile  from  Bally mullett  ? — About  an  Irish  mile. 

28.543.  From  the  town  ? — Yes. 

28.544.  When  you  spoke  of  a  number  of  people  on  the  roads  it  was  a  fair  day,  was 


not  it  ? — It  was. 

28.545.  And  Ballymullett  has  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  that  district  l — Yes. 

28.546.  People  coming  from  a  long  distance? — Yes,  from  a  long  distance. 

28.547.  This  shooting  occurred  at  the  lodge  gate,  did  it  not  ? — It  did. 

28.548.  Froome  went  to  the  lodge  and  you  pluckily  drove  back  to  Ballymullett  with 
your  knee  injured  ? — I  drove  back. 

28.549.  You  say  you  were  disliked  yourself  because  of  the  evictions  ? — Decidedly. 
28?,550.  I  first  want  to  understand  ? — The  woman  told  me  it  would  be  the  cause  of 

my  death. 

28.551.  Who  was  that? — I  cannot  mention  her  name,  but  she  was  a  native  of 
Shrgigh. 

28.552.  During  your  father’s  life,  and  before  and  after  your  father’s  death — before 
you  yourself  succeeded  to  the  property  I  think  you  were  looking  after  it  in  the  interest 
of  your  brother  ? — I  was. 

28.553.  Your  brother  was  not  quite  able  to  look  after  it  himself  ? — He  was  not. 

28.554.  Now,  how  long  altogether  had  you  been  connected  with  it  in  that  way  ? — 
How  long  was  I  receiver  ? 

28.555.  Yes? — From  1878  to  1882.. 

28.556.  And  then  in  1882  you  continued  of  course  in  your  own  hand  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it  yourself  ? — Yes. 
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28,557*  What  abatement  did  you  give  in  1878  ? — I  did  not  give  any. 

28.558.  In  1879  ? — I  do  not  think  I  gave  any  in  1879. 

28.559.  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  I  gave  any  abatement  until  the  Commissioners  came 
on  the  land. 

28.560.  Did  not  you  give  any  abatement  ? — Well,  yes.  I  gave  abatement  of  my  own 
account.  I  did  in  Shraigh,  in  one  of  the  town  lands  of  Shraigh,  but  when  the  Com¬ 
missioners  came  they  raised  my  rents  on  some  of  them.  They  thought  the  lands  were 
too  cheaply  let. 

28.561.  We  will  examine  that,  you  are  quite  entitled  to  say  that.  In  Shraigh  I  think 
you  said  you  did  make  an  abatement? — I  did. 

28.562.  And  how  much  ? — 4s.  in  the  pound. 

28.563.  How  many  tenants  are  there  in  Shraigh  ? — I  will  not  say  it  was  as  much 
as  4s.  in  the  pound,  certainly  not  more,  it  may  be  less. 

28.564.  It  may  be  less ;  how  much  should  you  say  it  was  ? — I  said  4s.  in  the  pound. 

28.565.  You  said  you  would  not  undertake  to  say  it  was - ? — I  would  not  un¬ 

dertake  to  say  it  was  4s.  in  the  pound,  but  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was. 

28.566.  On  what  gale  did  you  make  that  abatement  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  gale, 
I  would  not  swear  to  this,  for  my  memory  does  not  serve  me,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
1882,  the  March  1882. 

28.567.  1882  or  1883  ?— I  was  shot  in  1882,  somebody  else  was  acting  for  me 

in  1883. 

28.568.  How  many  proceedings  in  ejectment  had  you  taken  altogether  ? — I  believe  I 
issued  somewhere  about  50  ejectments,  but  I  really  am  only  speaking  from  memory ;  I 
cannot  swear  to  the  exact  number,  but  I  believe  about  50  ejectments,  and  they  all 
settled  but  about  eight  or  ten.  I  wanted  one  year’s  rent  during  the  three  to  five  years’ 

rent. 

28.569.  I  have  got  here  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  I  have  got  the  reductions  ? — I  am 
very  glad  you  have,  it  will  assist  me  because  my  memory  rather  fails  me. 

28.570.  I  am  afraid  it  does  not,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  There  may  be 
an  increase,  but  my  eye  has  not  come  across  it.  I  will  read  it,  “  Mrs.  Shaen  Carter.” 
Is  that  yourself  ? — I  do  not  know. 

28.571.  Mrs.  Shaen  Carter? — lam  not  Mrs.  Shaen  Carter  anyway.  I  am  plain 

Carter. 

28.572.  Is  it  the  property  you  were  interested  in  ? — The  property  I  was  interested  in 
was  the  property  of  my  brother,  Henry  Tilson  Shaen  Carter. 

28.573.  Then  that  would  be  it.  It  is  fair  to  read  them  all.  Here  is  one  account, 
Philip  Gaughan,  poor-law  valvation,  63/. ;  former  rent,  12/.  13s. ;  judicial  rent,  9/.  3s.  ? — 
Those  do  not  belong  to  me  at  all. 

28.574.  There  are  only  three  of  them,  they  are  not  very  long,  I  may  as  well  read 
them. 

(The  President.)  Do  I  understand  you  they  did  not  belong  to  you  ? — Philip  Gaughan 
must  have  lived  in  the  town  land  of  Cordaugh  East. 

28.575.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  said  so  ? — I  know  all  my  tenants,  I  have  got  about  600, 
and  I  nearly  know  them  all  by  name  and  locality  as  well. 

28.576.  Is  this  your  brother’s  property  ? — I  was  managing  my  brother’s  property  up 
to  March  1882. 

28.577.  I  will  pass  on  to  those  that  are  your  own,  James  Monally  ? — It  was  my 
brother’s  property  that  the  abatement  was  given  to  in  Shraigh. 

28.578.  This  is  not  Shraigh.  This  is  Kilmore  ? — You  are  talking  of  another  person 
now,  I  believe. 

28.579.  This  is  G.  T.  S.  Carter,  that  is  your  brother’s  name? — Give  mo  the  name  of 
the  tenant,  and  I  shall  know. 

28.580.  It  is  spelt  here  Monally,  34/.  poor-law  valuation,  rent,  51.  10s.  ;  judicial 
rent,  41. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Do  you  manage  this  property  ? — I  did  if  that  reduction  was  come  to 
after  1882,  March  9. 

28.581.  (Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  am  reading  this  to  you — you  challenged  me  rather  about 
them  ? — Can  you  give  me  the  dates  about  that,  what  is  the  date  of  this  return  ? 

28.582.  I  think  this  would  be  in  1883.  I  will  not  trouble  you  by  reading  tho  names. 
Thoy  are  on  the  same  land — Carramore,  S.  T.  S.  Carter,  also  Briska  ? — I  can  give  you 
tho  name  on  the  Briska,  where  the  rent  was  increased. 
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28.583.  I  will  come  to  it  directly.  Former  rent,  66  11s.  6d.  ;  reduced  to  56  ; 
former  rent,  1/.  6s. ;  judicial  rent,  11.  6s.;  former  rent,  46  9s.;  judicial  rent,  36  10s. ; 
former  rent,  51.  8s. ;  judicial  rent,  41. ;  former  rent,  11.  16s.;  judicial  rent,  11,  13s.; 
former  rent,  1/.  15s.  6d,  ;  judicial  rent,  1/.  8s. ;  former  rent,  26  13s. ;  judicial  rent,  21. ; 
former  rent,  4/. ;  judicial  rent,  3/.  8s.;  former  rent,  21,6s.;  judicial  rent,  11.  15s.; 
former  rent,  1/.  16s.;  judicial  rent,  11.  8s.;  former  rent,  21.  4s.  2d,  ;  judicial  rent, 
16  17s.  6c6  ;  former  rent,  36  10s.;  judicial,  3/. ;  former  rent,  36  10s.  ;  judicial  36  ; 
former  rent,  1/.  15s.  ;  judicial  rent,  1/.  8s.  ;  former  rent,  26  12s.  6d.  ;  judicial  rent, 
21.  12s,  6t6  ;  former  rent,  51.  2s.  ;  judicial  rent,  46  Now  it  is  Corclough,  46  ;  reduced  to 
36  Still  in  Corclough,  81.  19s.  ;  reduced,  66  17s.  6c/?— If  you  are  in  Corclougli  I  do 
not  think  it  belonged  to  me. 

28.584.  Yes,  George  T.  S.  Carter,  that  is  the  brother? — Yes,  that  is  the  brother. 

28.585.  Ann  Gallagher,  186  15s.  ;  reduced  to  16/. ;  9/.,  reduced  to  81.  ;  21,  10s., 
judicial  rent,  21.  10s. 

28.586.  I  do  not  find  one.  If  you  give  me  any  name  in  Briska  where  you  say  there 
was  an  increase  I  will  find  it? — James  Lynn. 

28.587.  In  Briska  ? — Yes,  Lynn. 

28.588.  There  is  no  such  name? — Well,  they  forgot  to  instruct  you  about  it,  I 
suppose. 

28.589.  No,  no,  this  is  an  official  return  ? — Well  it  is.  His  rent  was  increased  and 
the  increase  was  not  insisted  upon  by  me.  We  kept  him  at  the  old  rent. 

(Si  H.  James.)  What  date  does  this  go  down  to  ? 

28,590.  (Sir  G.  Bussell .)  1883  as  far  es  I  know? — In  1883  or  1884  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  went  on  the  land  and  increased  that  rent,  and  also  the  rent  of  tenants  in 
Killgalligan. 

28.591.  That  is  a  sub-district  of  Ballymally  ? — Bally macsheerine. 

28.592.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  tenants  whose  rent  you  think  was  increased  ? 
— If  I  had  my  rental  here  1  could  tell  you  directly. 

28.593.  I  am  asking  you  to  state  what  you  believe.  Do  yon  undertake  to  say  there 
was  another  ? — Certainly  I  undertake  to  say  there  was  another. 

28.594.  There  were  two  out  of  the  600  ? — I  undertake  to  say  there  was  another 
townland  called  Killgalligan,  nearly  all  the  rents  were  increased  in  Killgalligan. 

28.595.  All  the  rents  were  increased? — Well,  a. great  number  were  increased. 

28.596.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  this,  which  covers  more  than  two  pages,  and  I 
have  not  found  a  single  increase  but  a  considerable  reduction  in  each  case  ? — Well,  I 
daresay.  In  Shragh  there  was  a  considerable  reduction.  I  have  given  reductions 
myself. 

28.597.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  up  to  the  application  to  the  Court  for  judicial 
rents  except  what  you  have  told  us  about  Shragh  there  was  no  reduction  or  abatement 
made  ? — There  was  by  the  Commissioners. 

28.598.  Up  to  the  Courts,  I  say  ? — Yes,  up  to  the  Court,  except  what  I  gave  on  behalf 
of  my  brother.  Then  there  is  Ballymacullen,  another  townland. 

28.599.  My  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  reminds  me  this  is  apparently  a  strong  case.  You 
know  the  name  of  all  your  tenants,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

28.600.  There  is  Peter  Monahan  ? — I  know  him. 

28.601.  Poor  law  valuation,  61.  ? — He  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  a  large  abatement. 

28.602.  This  is  rather  striking.  Peter  Monahan,  poor  law  valuation  66,  former 
rent  18/.  19s.,  judicial  rent  66  10s. — that  is  a  reduction,  you  will  observe,  of  12/.  9s.  ? 
— Of  how  much  ? 

28.603.  12/.  9s.  exactly.  Former  rent  18/.  9s.,  judicial  rent  61.  10s.  ? — 81.  19s. 

28.604.  No,  it  is  18/.  19s.  ? — Well,  they  have  made  a  mistake.  I  will  swear  to  that. 
I  will  swear  his  rent  was  never  18/.  nor  over  86 — 81,  or  9/.,  or  something  like  that. 

28.605.  No,  this  is  18/.  19s.  ? — You  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  story.  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  but  that  is  not  the  truth. 

28.606.  Do  not  say  anything  about  wrong  story.  I  have  the  official  returns  ? — It  is 
a  misprint,  then. 

28.607.  I  cannot  find  anywhere  an  increase  ? — I  assure  you  there  are  two  in  Bally - 
mullett  and  several  in  Killgalligan,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  rents  were  reduced  so  little 
that  my  rental  at  the  present  day  is  almost  the  same  as  before  the  commissioners 
came 
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28.608.  There  are  two  or  three  in  Briska,  and  one  or  two  somewhere  else  and  that 
is  all  I  can  find  out  of  the  1,600  ? — Out  of  600. 

28.609.  I  thought  you  said  1,600  ?— 600. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

2b, 6 10.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  taking  it  on  the  whole,  that  your  rent  was 
not  substantially  reduced  by  the  Land  Commissioners  ? — Taken  on  the  whole  I  may 
say  they  were  more  substantially  reduced  by  myself  than  the  Commissioners.  ’ 

28.611.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  asking  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were  substantially 
reduced  m  the  county  of  Mayo  by  the  Commissioners. 

28.612.  You  have  spoken  about  the  increase  of  rent,  and  you  say  the  Land 
Commissioners  increased  your  rent  ? — Yes. 

28.613.  You  say  there  are  two  or  three  instances  which  you  have  not  been  able  to 
find  { — 1  assure  you  that  was  so. 

.  28,614.  I  am  not  going  into  the  controversy  upon  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
it  is  not  the  case,  that  taking  these  reductions  by  the  Land  Commissioners  all  the 
way  through  your  rents  were  reduced,  I  am  judging  by  running  my  eye  through 
them,  about  20  to  30  per  cent.  ?— I  did  not  give  the  Commissioners  much  chance 
tor  reducing  my  rent.  I  do  not  think  they  were  substantially  reduced.  They  were  in 
an  odd  few  cases.  J 

28.615.  Were  they  not  as  a  whole  ? — No  ;  they  were  not. 

28.616.  ( The  President.)  That  is  a  record  of  only  those  cases  that  went  into  the 
Court,  I  suppose.  I  want  to  understand  your  evidence  ? — I  speak  of  mv  rent  as  a 

whole.  J 

28.617.  Then  you  mean  that  in  other  cases  than  are  recorded  there  vou  have  made 

reductions  yourself  ?—  Yes.  ^ 

28.618.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Even  by  consent  it  appears  in  the  column  “  by  consent  ” 

and  was  printed  so  ? — Yes.  J  ’ 

28.619.  (The  President.)  And  if  it  is  done  out  of  court  ?— But  we  would  brin«- 
them,  the  tenants,  into  court,  and  have  them  registered  in  court. 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  There  ought  to  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  this,  my  Lord  ;  when¬ 
ever  there  are  reductions  made  by  voluntary  arrangement,  or  so-called  voluntary 
arrangement,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  those  are  filed  as  “  by  consent,”  and  are 
entered  as  such  upon  the  records  of  the  court,  so  that  there  is  no  such  thino-’ as  a  rent 
being  fixed  by  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  that  is  not  recorded.  There 
may  be  cases  of  this  kind,  a  reduction  for  a  given  year,  the  tenant  not  goino-  into 
court  at  all.  ° 

28.620.  (The  President)  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  get  the  solution  of  the  difference 
of  your  view  ?— Our  rents  were  admittedly  so  low,  they  could  not  with  honour  to  them¬ 
selves  do  more  than  they  did. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith).  But  how  many  cases  have  you  got  in  that  book  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Roughly,  I  should  think  from  50  to  60. 

28.621.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  there  are  about  600  tenants;  so  that 
there  are  550  that  you  have  no  record  of  at  all  ? — A  great  many  of  my  tenants  held 
free  farm  grants  in  Ballymullet  and  the  voting  rents. 

21.622.  (Mr.  Reid.)  We  have  about  60  or  70  here,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Lockwood,  has 
a  part  elsewhere,  and  we  have  not  found  them  all  out.  I  have  looked  through  a  great 
many.  I  want  first,  please,  to  get  this  from  you,— the  Land  Act  of  1881,  as&wo  know, 

created  a  certain  class  of  tenants  with  fixed  rents,  called  present  tenants  ? _ Yes.  I 

understand. 

28.623.  Now,  unless  the  tenant  either  went  before  the  court  or  made  an  agreement 
which  was  recorded  in  court,  he  did  not  get  that  benefit  from  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
at  all,  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

28.624.  And  therefore  “  consents  ”  are  recorded  here  as  well  as  judicial  determina¬ 

tions.  That  your  Lordships  will  see  if  I  point  it  out.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  how 
many  of  your  tenants  wont  into  the  court  out  of  600  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  many 
went  into  the  court,  but  very  few  of  the  600.  '  J 
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28,625.  Do  you  say  150  went  into  court  ? — I  will  not  swear  to  the  number. 

28’ 626.  Either  by  consent  or  otherwise  ? — I  decidedly  say  by  consent  a  great  many 
more  than  150  settled  with  me. 

28.627.  Going  into  court  by  consent  or  otherwise  is  a  different  thing  from  settling 
outside  merely  for  the  year.  I  want  to  know  how  many  of  your  tenants  became 
tenants  under  the  Land  Act  with  fixed  rents  ? — I  do  not  know. 

28.628.  How  many  of  your  tenants  were  leaseholders  at  that  time  ? — Oh,  only  about 
40  perhaps,  only  one  townland. 

28.629.  Were  any  of  them  kept  out  by  owing  arrears? — They  came  under  the 
Arrears  Act,  and  they  had  their  year’s  rent  made  up  to  them  by  the  Government 
under  the  Arrears  Act  of  1881. 

28.630.  I  want  to  know  whether  any  of  them  had  been  kept  out,  the  Arrears  Act 
was  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of  my  tenants  have 
been  kept  out  from  going  into  the  Land  Court. 

28.631.  Not  by  means  of  arrears  ? — No. 

28  632.  The  exact  number  we  will  find  out  afterwards.  I  want  to  ask  this  question 
again,  whether  you  deny  that  those  rents  which  were  fixed  by  the  Land  Courts  were  at 
least  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  previous  rentals  ? — I  should  be  very 
much  astonished  if  they  amount  to  over  20  per  cent. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

28.633.  I  have  gone  through  this  return  for  July,  August,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  1883,  and  I  think  it  would  appear  from  these  returns  that  a 
great  number  of  your  tenants  sought  relief  in  the  judicial  courts  in  November  1883  ; 
do  you  remember  that  that  was  so  ? — TV  ell,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case.  1  was  not  in 

the  country  then.  . 

28.634.  I  find,  my  Lord,  if  I  may  state  it  to  you,  that  in  and  previous  up  to  November 

there  are  about  five,  and  it  is  fair  to  mention  one  case.  I  see  one  in  which  a  man’s 
rent  was  30 l.,  and  the  rate  was  paid.  That  is  one  of  them.  There  were  four  others. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  there  were  small  reductions  made,  they  being  small  sums 
paid  on  the  rent,  that  is  the  most  substantial  amount  of  reduction  ? — That  is  the 
townland  of  Shraigh.  They  did  not  get  any  reduction  at  all  scarcely. 

28.635.  Now,  we  will  see  Antony  Donleavy  ;  he  is  one  of  your  tenants  ? — Yes. 

28.636.  His  rent,  I  think,  was  upheld.  Former  rent,  21.  15s. ;  upheld,  21.  15s.  Then 
the  next,  James  Monaghan,  former  rent,  41.  ;  that  was  reduced  to  21.  5s.? — Yes,  I 
think  they  must  have  judged  it  by  tho  man  himself.  He  was  a  very  decrepid  old  man 
and  could  not  cultivate  anything. 

28.637.  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  your  case ;  that  was  the  case  you  put  before  the 
Commissioners  ? — The  land  was  allowed  to  go  into  a  bad  state. 

28.638.  We  will  not  go  behind  the  Commissioners.  The  case  next  is  Anthony 
Connor,  was  he  a  tenant  ? — Anthony  Connor,  I  recollect  something  about  him.  I  think 
that  was  a  holding  in  Corclough. 

28.639.  Former  rent,  51.  10s. ;  reduced  to  31.  10s.  By  consent,  that  is  ? — Yes,  that 
was  some  of  the  bad  land. 

28.640.  Bridget  Hargreaves,  former  rent,  11.  10s.,  that  is  paid.  Owen  Gmnelly, 
former  rent,  21.  2s. ;  reduced  to  1/.  7s.  Anthony  Tougher,  former  rent,  12/.  18s. ; 
reduced  to  91.  William  Tougher,  former  rent,  21.  14s. ;  reduced  to  21.  Michael 
Conway,  former  rent,  21.  2s.  ;  reduced  to  1?.  10s.  Anthony  Carey,  former  rent, 
41.  19s  4 d.  ? — It  is  only  a  cutaway  bog  there.  They  have  desired  the  land. 

28.641.  If  it  was  such  very  poor  land  how  was  it  the  rent  was  so  high? — It  was 
capital  land  until  they  cut  away  their  means  of  living. 

28.642.  41.  9s.  4 d.,  reduced  to  3/.  5s.  Dominick  Carey,  former  rent,  10/. ;  reduced 
to  81.  10s.  Patrick  Carey,  former  rent,  10/. ;  reduced  to  81.  10 s.  Patrick  Buddy, 
former  rent,  1/.  18s.  ;  reduced  to  1Z,  5s.  Those  are  in  November  1883.  Now,  I  have 
found  here  again  in  January  1884,  Martin  Coyle,  former  rent,  3/.  ;  reduced  to  1/.  10s. 
Heni-y  Coyle,  you  remember  him  ? — Yes. 

28.643. ' That  is  where  the  largest  abatement  took  place.  Former  rent,  12?.  ;  reduced 
to  51.  ? — You  have  referred  to  the  rent  that  was  held  by  the  middleman,  that  is,  150/.  a 
year.  Look  at  the  valuation.  He  had  to  live  on  something. 
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28.644.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  4 l.  ? — Yes. 

28.645.  Your  rent  was  12?.  ? — Decidedly. 

28.646.  James  Sweeney,  senior,  former  rent,  31.  7s.  6d.  ;  reduced  to  1?.  12s.  James 
Sweeney,  senior,  former  rent  5/.,  reduced  to  3?.— These  were  grazing  lands  they  came 
in  and  took  of  their  own  free  will,  and  they  paid. 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  understand  what  your  object  is  in  all  this. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  witness  rather  challenged  the  statement  I  made. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  My  Lord,  I  understand  the  witness  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  friend, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  that,  so  far  from  there  being  a  reduction  in  his  rent  by  the 
Commissioners,  he  gave  his  answer  that  the  rents  had  been  in  many  more  cases 
increased. 

(The  President.)  And  he  said  he  thought  that  was  very  little. 

28.647.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  have  got  through  the  list.  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
give  you  the  only  two  increases  that  there  were.  If  you  can  give  me  any  more,  please 
do  so. — I  will  give  you  more. 

28.648.  I  will  give  you  those  two  which  I  have. — And  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find 
it  on  another  landlord’s  property  in  Ireland. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  there  are  not  many. 

28.649.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Those  are  the  only  two  I  have  been  able  to  find.  A  tenant, 

James  Reilly - It  is  like  hunting  for  a  pin  in  a  hay  stack. 

28.650.  I  am  assisting  you  in  that  search.  I  have  found  it.  Do  not  find  fault  with 
me. — No,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

28.651.  James  Reilly,  his  former  rent  was  21.  14s. — was  that  increased  to  3?.? _ 

Perhaps  it  was. 

28.652.  Was  that  the  one  you  referred  to  at  Shraighmore  ?— No,  that  is  another  one. 

(The  President.)  Lynn  was  the  name. 

28.653.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  give  you  the  only  two  I  can  find.  William  Ruddy, 
former  rent  4?.  12s.  3d.,  increased  to  51.  Those  are  the  only  two  I  can  find.— Jam 
Goulden,  of  Briska,  I  swear  was  increased,  and  I  swear  the  tenants  in  the  townland  of 
Killgalligan  were  also  increased. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

28.654.  With  reference  to  this  land  where  the  crowd  came,  was  not  that  land 
considered  common  grazing  land  before  1874? — Decidedly  not. 

28.655.  It  was  not  ? — No. 

28.656.  Had  not  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  some  right  to  it  ? — They  had  not. 

28.657.  Did  they  claim  any  right  to  it  ? — They  did  not. 

28.658.  Y ou  said  something  about  its  being  grazing  land  ? — Yes. 

28.659.  Which  you  sowed  afterwards  with  oats  ? — I  cultivated  the  land. 

28.660.  Did  the  people  claim  no  right  to  it  at  all  as  a  grazing  ground? — They  did 
not. 

28.661.  Not  before  1874?— They  did  not,  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Billington,  who  was  a 
middleman  at  that  time.  His  lease  expired,  and  my  father  put  a  rent  upon  me  of 
150?.  a  year,  and  that  accounts  for  the  high  charges  I  had  to  make  on  these  tenants 
living  in  this  district.  When  they  came  and  asked  for  the  land  there  had  to  be 
demanded  a  higher  rent. 

28.662.  Was  there  a  feeling  against  the  middleman  on  that  account  by  the  people  ? 
Is  o,  there  was  not,  they  came  in  and  took  the  land  at  a  price  they  named ;  they  were 

not  tenants  living  on  the  land,  but  they  came  from  a  distance  and  took  it. 

28.663.  You  have  referred  to  one  eviction  by  yourself,  and  you  did  not  give  her 
name ;  may  I  ask,  was  she  a  widow  ? — 1  do  not  know  of  any  widow  that  was  evicted. 

28.664.  Do  )  ou  recollect  using  any  offensive  language  to  her,  or  towards  her  when 
she  and  her  children  were  turned  out  ?— I  never  recollect  a  widow  and  children  being 
turned  out.  I  did  not  use  any  offensive  language. 

28.665.  Did  you  never  refer  to  her  children  as  cubs  ? — I  did  not. 

28.666.  Were  some  of  your  tenants  on  the  Bally  mullet  estate  ? — Yos. 

28.667.  They  would  not  go  into  the  courts  to  have  the  rents  fixed  in  Ballyraullot ? _ 

No. 

28.668.  How  many  were  there  in  Ballymullet  ? — I  forget. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

28.669.  I  think  one  of  the  complaints  you  bad  against  these  people  as  tenants  was 
that  they  were  more  independent  than  they  were  before  ? — Not  more  independent  in 
their  means,  but  in  their  manner. 

28.670.  You  said  more  independent  in  their  manner? — Yes. 

28.671.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  crime  for  a  man  to  be  independent  ? — Decidedly  not, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  sign  of  a  man  being  a  man  to  be  independent ;  it  is  to  me. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  my  learned  friend  whether  he  has  mentioned  the  whole 
number  of  these  returns  where  there  has  been  a  judicial  rent  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  will  give  the  figures,  but  there  are  some  disputed  dates. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  by  casting  my  eye  over  it,  there  are  about  80  or 
90  cases. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  somebody  will  kindly  add  them  up  we  shall  be  glad. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

28.672.  I  understand  from  you  some  of  this  land  had  been  bog  land  that  has  been 
cut  away  ? — They  are  selling  the  turf  off  the  land  ;  they  cut  it  and  sell  it. 

28.673.  Of  course,  when  the  turf  goes  there  is  nothing  left  to  yield  any  produce  ? — 
Nothing  but  the  stones. 

28.674.  You  are  sure  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  in  addition  to  what  appears 
in  the  judicial  returns  you  did  come  to  an  arrangement  by  consent  with  many  of  your 
tenants  ? — I  did  by  consent. 


Miss  Lucy  Thompson  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

28.675.  I  believe  you  were  born  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  have  known  it  all  your 

life  ? — Yes. 

28.676.  What  district  in  the  county  of  Kerry  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  anything  until  I  lived  near  Castleisland. 

28.677.  I  may  take  it  you  were  very  young  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

28.678.  And  living  with  your  parents  ? — Yes. 

28.679.  Did  you  become  possessed  at  your  father’s  death  of  any  property  of 
your  own  ? — He  left  me  his  interest  in  the  lease  of  the  farm  that  be  had  near 
Castleisland. 

28.680.  When  did  you  obtain  possession  of  that  farm? — In  1871. 

28.681.  Had  your  father  occupied  it  until  that  time  ? — Yes. 

28.682.  Had  you  lived  with  him  ? — Yes,  except  when  I  was  away  at  school. 

28.683.  I  mean  when  you  were  at  home? — Yes. 

28.684.  Have  you  occupied  that  farm  from  that  time  until  now  ? — I  have  the  farm 
in  my  possession,  but  I  have  not.lived  there  for  some  years. 

28.685.  But  you  are  still  the  occupying  tenant  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

28.686.  Who  is  the  landlord  of  it  ? — Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross. 

28.687.  About  what  extent  is  that  farm  ? — It  is  337  acres. 

28.688.  I  presume,  from  what  you  say,  there  are  no  sub-tenants  on  that  farm.  It 
is  occupied  by  yourself? — No,  no  sub-tenants. 

28.689.  Did  you  yourself  at  any  time  have  to  manage  other  property  ? — Yes. 

28.690.  I  believe  that  was  the  property  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Hurley  ? — Yes. 

28.691.  When  did  Mr.  Hurley  die? — In  1878. 

28.692.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in  relation  to  that  property  after  his  death  ? — 
I  was  trustee  until  after  1882  ;  then  I  took  up  the  management  of  it  altogether. 

28.693.  I  believe  there  were  some  children  ? — Yes. 

28.694.  And  were  you  left  as  guardian  of  those  children  ? — 1  es. 

28.695.  And  trustee  of  the  property  ? — Yes. 

28.696.  Between  1878  and  1883  did  you  take  an  active  and  practical  share  in  looking 
after  the  property  ? — Yes. 

28.697.  To  what  extent  ?— I  went  out  constantly  all  over  it  to  see  what  state  it 

was  in. 
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28.698.  And  did  you  receive  the  rents  ? — Not  until  after  1883. 

28.699.  However,  you  were  going  over  the  property  ? — Yes. 

28.700.  Who  managed  that  property  between  1878  and  1883  ? — Mr.  Hussey. 

28.701.  Did  he  consult  you  as  to  matters  of  importance  on  the  propertv  ? — Yes- 
always. 

28.702.  And  were  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  property? — Yes;  I  knew 
every  tenant  on  it,  and  every  farm. 

28.703.  About  what  size  is  it? — Well,  it  is  divided  into  four  portions. 

28.704.  I  do  not  want  the  details,  but  about  what? — The  larger  portion  of  it  is 
between  Listowel  and  Castleisland,  and  it  is  about  8,000  acres. 

28.705.  What  is  that  called,  is  there  a  name  to  it? — It  is  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
sheelaD. 

28.706.  That  is  the  one  portion  between  Castleisland  and  Listowel ;  are  there  other 
portions  of  any  extent  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  portion  of  it  called  Fenit,  where  the  residence 
is,  and  also  some  farms  round  Tralee,  and  also  some  near  Killarney. 

28.707.  Three  other  portions,  Tralee,  Killarney,  and  the  home  property  ? — Yes. 

28.708.  What  would  be  the  acreage  of  that  ? — The  lands  about  Tralee,  about  200 
acres,  at  Killarney  about  500,  and  at  Fenit  about  700. 

28.709.  About  1,500  acres  in  addition  to  the  8,000  ? — Yes. 

28.710.  Were  they  let  out  to  different  tenants  ? — Yes. 

28.711.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  about  how  many  tenants  would  there  be  on 
the  Hurley  property  ? — About  50  on  the  property  near  Listowel ;  there  are  eight  or 
nine  at  Fenit,  about  eight  at  Killarney,  and  four  or  five  near  Tralee ;  about  five  near 
Tralee. 

28.712.  And  on  the  large  8,000  acres  ? — About  50. 

28.713.  Since  1883  you  have  had  this  property  in  hand  ? — Yes. 

28.714.  And  have  looked  after  it  personally  yourself  ? — Yes. 

28.715.  Taking  your  own  property  personally,  prior  to  1880,  on  what  terms  had 
you  been  with  your  neighbours,  and  the  people  in  the  district,  before  1879  and  1880? 
— Perfectly  friendly. 

28.716.  Had  you  had  any  differences  at  all,  in  relation  to  your  connexion  with  the 
Horley  property  before  1880? — No,  never. 

28.717.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  any  outrages  in  relation  to  evicted  farms,  or  any 
moonlighters,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  in  your  district? — No. 

28.718.  You  were  aware,  I  believe,  of  a  meeting  that  took  place,  I  think  the  date  is 
October  1880,  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

28.719.  A  meeting  when  Mr.  Biggar  was  present;  where  were  you  living  at  that 
time  ? — At  Fenit. 

28.720.  That  is  the  Hurley  House  ? — Yes. 

28.721.  I  will  ask  you  generally  when  did  you  find  any  disagreement  arising,  or 
showing  itself,  between  you  and  the  tenants  on  the  Hurley  property,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  your  own  property  amongst  the  people  ? — About  that  time. 

28.722.  Before  or  after  the  meeting  ? — Well,  it  became  very  much  worse  after  the 
meeting. 

(/Sir  JF.  James.)  Just  to  fix  the  dates,  my  Lords,  I  first  call  attention  to  the  “Kerry 
Sentinel  of  January  28th,  1881,  in  which  paper  is  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Kerry  Central  Land  League  held  at  Tralee  on  the  Wednesday,  this  paper  being 
published  on  Friday.  Present,  Mr.  Thomas  Lyons  presiding.  The  others  present 
were  Messrs.  Edward  Harrington,  Maurice  Kearney,  and  about  in  round  numbers 
some  20  others.  (The  extract  was  put  in  and  read  as  follows)  : — 

“  A  person  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dawson  said  that  he  was  last  Saturday  sorved 
by  a  Dublin  writ  for  half  a  yoar’s  rent  by  Miss  Thompson  of  Fenit,  and  he  hoped 
the  League  would  dofend  the  case  which  was  to  come  on  next  Monday. 

“  {The  Chairman.)  Who  elso  are  going  to  be  served. 

{Mr.  Dawson.)  Mr.  Maurice  Quinlan  and  Mr.  C.  O’Sullivan. 

“  {Mr.  Dower.)  What  lands  do  you  hold  from  Miss  Thompson  ? 

“  {Mr.  Dawson.)  Cahervisheon,  near  Hurley. 

“  ( The  Chairman.)  Was  it  this  way,  that  you  offered  Griffiths’  valuation,  and 
it  was  not  accepted  ? 
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“  (Mr.  Daivson.)  Yes,  I  paid  her  a  gale  in  advance,  and  she  wants  now  not  to 
allow  me  that  at  all. 

“  (Mr.  Kearney .)  Then  I  say  there  is  no  gale  due  now. 

“  The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  others  informed  him  of 
this  on  Saturday,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Dublin  League  then  to  defend  the  cases 
when  they  would  come  on  for  hearing  next  Monday.  He  expected  a  letter 
to-day,  but  he  did  not  receive  it;  he  supposed  on  account  he  supposed  of 
the  State  trials.  In  his  letter  he  related  the  whole  facts  that  Miss  Thompson 
wanted  to  appropriate  the  improvements  which  Mr.  Dawson  would  be  allowed 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  In  his  opinion  this  was  a  case  which  the 
League  should  take  up. 

“  Mr.  James  Poiver  said  Mr.  Dawson  would  be  sustained  against  the 
rapacity  of  Miss  Thompson. 

<<  Mr.  Kearney  observed  4 1  bet  you  that  no  one  will  take  your  farm. 

44  (Mr.  Daivson.)  4 1  bet  you  51.  my  farm  will  be  taken  45  hours  after  I  am 

6^eCt“  (Mr.  Kearney.)  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  country  who  would  take  it. 

“  (Mr.  Dawson.)  There  is  not  a  farmer  but  a  magistrate. 

44  (Mr.  Kearney.)  I  think  this  is  a  case  of  hardship,  and  one  that  the  League 

should  defend. 

44  (Mr.  Stokes.)  Is  she  proceeding  now  against  the  others  ? 

44  (Mr.  Daivson.)  She  has  not  served  any  one  of  them  yet  but  me. 

44  (Mr.  Stokes.)  Do  you  think  if  we  defend  this,  would  she  get  a  writ  against 


you.  . 

44  (Mr.  Daivson.)  She  would  have  got  me  any  way,  1  think. 

“  Mr.  Harrington  suggested  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  the  solicitor 
on  the  case,  whether  it  would  be  worth  defending  or  not.  That  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  meeting  then  adjourned.” 

28.723.  What  was  this  case  of  yours  with  this  man  Dawson  ? — It  was  simply  that 
he  hid  the  town  fields  near  Hurley,  and  he  refused  to  pay.  He  was  a  shopkeeper  in 
the  town,  and  I  told  him  he  should  pay,  or  I  should  be  forced  to  make  him  pay,  and 
then,  I  forget  whether  he  individually,  or  they  all  offered  to  pay  if  I  gave  them  two 
receipts,  one  for  what  they  paid,  and  one  to  show  to  the  League,  or  whoever  repre¬ 
sented  the  League,  I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  C.  Rsssell.)  Who  offered  that  ? 

28.724.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Just  keep  to  Mr.  Dawson  ?— I  do  not  remember  individually, 
because  lie  has  gone  off  the  place,  he  sold  his  interest  directly  after  that,  I  think  ; 
the  man  I  remember  distinctly  offering  it  was  called  Quinlan. 

28.725.  Keep  to  to  this  one,  did  you  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvements 
he^had  made  ?— No,  they  were  only  town  fields,  it  was  all  grazing,  there  was  no 
house  upon  it  at  all. 

28.726.  What  rent  did  he  owe  you ;  what  rent  did  you  apply  for  i — I  suppose  it  was 
six  months,  I  do  not  know  exactly . 

28.727.  Was  it  your  own  land  or  what? — It  is  my  brother’s. 

28*728.  At  that  period,  I  take  it  from  what  has  taken  place,  the  Land  League  was 
in  force  ? — Yes. 

28.729.  I  gather  from  this  case  that  the  Land  League  was  in  force,  was  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

28.730.  Was  anything  done,  or  any  action  taken  after  that  by  Dawson,  or  did  you 
hear  anything  about  it  from  him,  or  from  the  Land  League  ? — No,  they  all  paid  when 

they  got  the  writs.  , 

28  731.  The  next  notice  of  your  proceedings  in  the  newspaper  will  be  found  m  the 
“Kerry  Sentinel,”  April  8th,  1881,  the  Duagh  Land  League,  where  was  that?— It  is 
some  distance  from  the  property  which  is  between  Castleisland  and  Listowel.  (The 
exiract  ivas  'put  in  and  read  as  fallows) : 

44  The  tenants  then  of  Miss  Thompson  and  Mr.  Sandes  stated  that  as  they  had 
already  offered  a  very  fair  rent,  namely,  Griffiths  and  a  half,  and  as  that  vas  not 
not  accepted,  they  resolved  to  keep  together  and  resist  to  the  bitter  end  the 
extravagant  and  unjust  demand  of  their  landlori  s. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  we  come  to  the  Hurley  property,  April  19th,  1881,  also  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel.”  It  is  headed  the  Kerry  Central  League,  Saturday,  Mr.  T.  Harrington 
presided.  Members  present :  Messrs.  T.  O’Rourke,  T.C.,  Mr.  H.  Brassill,  Michael 
Kearney,  Mr.  Kelly,  T.C.,  and  a  large  number  of  tenant  farmers.  (The  extract  ivas put 
in  and  read ,  as  follows) : — 

“  The  Hurley  property.  A  tenant  named  Patrick  Slatterly  who  resides  at 
Penit  appeared  before  the  meeting  and  stated  he  was  served  with  a  Dublin  eject¬ 
ment  by  Miss  Thompson,  who  manages  the  Hurley  property. 

“  The  President  said  Miss  Thompson  tried  her  hand  with  Mr.  Slatterly  before. 
She  brought  a  summons  against  him  at  the  petty  sessions  as  a  caretaker,  but 
Mr.  Brodrick,  who  represented  the  tenant,  raised  a  point  on  which  the  magistrates 
dismissed  the  case.  He  found  Miss  Thompson  brought  an  ejectment  against 
Mr.  Slatterly  in  the  superior  courts. 

“  (Mr.  Kelly.)  What  was  the  rent  ? 

“  (Mr.  Slatterly.)  61. 

“  (Mr.  Kelly.)  And  the  valuation? 

“  (Mr.  Slatterly.)  29 1.  10s. 

“  The  President  moved  that  the  case  be  referred  to  the  Dublin  Land  League  as 
to  what  action  would  be  taken  upon  it.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  it  not  the  other  way  ;  valuation  61.,  and  the  rent  29 1.  10s  ? 

(Sir  ff.  James.)  I  have  read  it  as  it  is  here ;  there  does  seem  some  contradiction 
putting  the  valuation  so  much  higher  than  the  rent,  but  I  have  read  it  as  it  appears  here 
verbatim. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  must  be  a  mistake. 

(Witness.)  Yes. 

(Sir  U.  James.)  The  extract  continues  : — 

“  Mr.  Kelly  said,  there  are  so  many  writs  being  served  on  the  tenants 
by  the  landlords,  that  it  would,  be  better  if  every  branch  subscribed  to  Stubb’s 
Gazette.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  decided  to  employ  Mr.  O’Connor  Hogan,  solicitor, 
to  defend  two  cases  at  the  next  petty  sessions.” 

28.733.  What  were  the  facts  of  that  case? — The  man  owed  three  gales  rent,  and  he 
was  serve!  with  an  ejectment,  but  he  was  put  back  as  caretaker,  and  I  put  him  in  as 
steward  to  account  for  the  produce  of  the  farm,  because  I  thought  he  would  do  it  more 
cheaply,  and  take  more  trouble  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  he  brought  me  60 1.  then  on 
account  which  I  took,  and  they  tried  to  construe  that  into  a  renewal  of  the  tenancy, 
and  he  told  me  the  Land  League  paid  for  a  trial  in  Dublin  to  prove  that  I  had  created 
a  fresh  tenancy  by  taking  the  601. 

28.734.  I  am  only  taking  this  to  show  that  your  attention  was  called  to  them. 
I  will  only  ask  you  generally,  during  the  year  1881  were  references  made  to  you  in  the 

Kerry  (Sentinel  ”  ? — I  have  been  told  so,  but  I  made  a  point  of  never  reading  the 
papers. 

28.735.  I  will  take  you  back  to  what  you  did  during  the  year  1880,  did  you  issue 
some  processes  against  the  tenants  on  the  Hurley  property  ? — There  were  some  tenants 
whose  leases  fell  out  at  that  particular  time. 

28.736.  And  what  course  did  you  take  towards  thorn? — From  the  previous  year 
I  had  been  seeing  them  very  often,  and  making;  arrangements  about  new  leases,  and 
there  was  a  sum  of  money  to  bo  spent  on  making  roads  and  other  improvements,  and 
they  were  apparently  quite  satisfied  until  about  1880,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
thoso  improvements  were  not  to  be  made  till  the  leases  fell  out,  but  there  was  a  great 
want  of  employment,  and  they  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  begin  the  roads  before 
the  leases  fell  out,  which  I  did,  and  then  after  the  roads  were  made  they  all  refused  to 
retake,  they  refused  to  sign  anything,  to  eithor  go  in  as  caretakers  or  to  become  fresh 
tenants. 

28.737.  One  word  about  these  roads,  what  roads  were  they  ? — One  was  a  road  through 
the  town  land  called  Dromoddabeg,  and  the  other  was  a  road  through  the  town  "of 
Glashnacree. 

28.738.  Wero  they  near  to  the  holdings? — Yes. 

28.739.  What  money  did  you  expend  ? — I  spent  2.500Z.  altogether. 
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28  740.  Before  you  spent  it,  had  you  had  any  communication  with  the  tenants  as  to 
the  way  you  were  to  receive  payment  back?  Yes,  it  was  all  settled. 

28.741.  What  were  you  to  receive  back? — They  were  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of 
interest  on  the  money,  according  as  they  were  benefitted  by  it. 

28.742.  Did  they  at  any  time  refuse  to  carry  out  that  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

28J43.  When  was  that?— That  was  in  1880.  . 

28.744.  Were  you  able  to  obtain  this  money  back  ? — No,  it  was  borrowed  from  the 

Board  of  Works.  £ 

28.745.  That  began  shortly  after  Mr.  Hurley  s  death  ? — It  was  two  years  after. 
28/746.  Did  you  evict  any  persons  in  1880-81  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

28/747.  Did  you  institute  processes,  and  then  take  them  back  as  caretakers? — Yes, 
they  ’  all  had  the  option  of  going  back  as  caretakers  every  one  of  them,  had  they 

Cll28e,748.  When  you  say  you  offered  these  persons  to  take  them  back,  did  they  go 
back  as  caretakers  or  not  ? — No. 

28.749.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for  not  going  back  ? — They  told  me  they  were 
afraid  of  the  League,  and  huts  were  brought  out  and  erected. 

28.750.  By  whom  ? — They  told  me  by  the  League. 

28.751.  Were  the  huts  brought  by  you  or  the  League  ? — They  were  not  brought  by 
me  ;  I  was  told  they  were  brought  by  the  League  there.  There  was  a  large  proces¬ 
sion,  and  five  or  six  of  them  brought  out. 

28.752.  And  the  tenants  lived  in  the  huts  instead  of  going  into  the  houses  ? — Yes  ; 
they  destroyed  their  own  houses ;  pulled  them  down. 

28.753.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  you  see  that  ? — I  have  seen  their  own  houses  destroyed, 
and  seen  the  Land  League  huts,  and  seen  them  living  in  them ;  there  are  some  living 

there  still.  . 

28.754.  (Sir  E.  James.)  My  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  asks  me  to  put  this  question 

to  you  ;  who  was  it  told  you  that  they  were  afraid  to  remain  as  caretakers  on  account 

of  the  League  ? — Several  of  them  told  me. 

28.755.  Do  you  recollect  any  name  ? — A  man  named  Quill  told  me. 

28*756.  My  friend  asks  has  he  a  Christian  name? — His  name  is  Pat,  I  think. 

28.757.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  any  other? — Yes;  Maloney  was  evicted  later, 

but  he  told  me  he  left  because  he  was  afraid. 

28.758.  My  friend  wants  his  Christian  name  ;  do  you  know  that  ? — Michael,  I  think, 

was  his  Christian  name. 

28.759.  About  how  many  houses  did  you  see  pulled  down  ? — Every  tenant  as  he  left 
his  house  pulled  it  down  directly. 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  Did  you  see  it  ? 

28.760.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Did  you  see  the  house  down,  razed  to  the  ground? — No; 
the  waifs  and  part  of  the  roof  was  left,  but  nobody  could  live  in  it. 

28.761.  About  how  many  houses  did  you  see  so  treated? — About  a  dozen. 

28*762.  Did  the  tenants  who  had  previously  occupied  such  houses  then  live  in  the 
huts  ? — Yes. 

28.763.  Could  they  have  lived  in  the  houses  if  they  had  chosen  ? — Yes,  they  had  the 
option  of  going  in  as  caretakers. 

28.764.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have  accepted  your  offer  ? — 
They  told  me  if  they  had  done  so  they  would  not  have  got  money  from  the  League. 

28.765.  Are  there  any  of  those  persons  still  remaining  living  in  the  huts  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  seen  two  quite  lately,  and  there  may  be  more. 

28.766.  What  has  become  of  the  land  to  which  those  houses  appertained.  Do  the 
same  people  continue  to  occupy  the  land,  or  what  happens  to  the  land  ? — Yes  ;  they 
had  all  plenty  of  cattle.  They  had  their  full  amount  of  cattle,  and  they  grazed  it 
steadily  till  1883.  They  had  the  land  for  nothing  from  1880  to  1883. 

28.767.  You  did  not  get  any  rent  ? — I  did  not  get  any  rent,  and  I  had  to  pay  taxes. 

28.768.  What  happened  after  1883  ? — In  June,  1883,  the  Land  Corporation  took  the 
whole  place,  and  they  have  it  still. 

28.769.  But  so  far  as  your  tenants  were  concerned  they  remained  in  these  huts,  and 
occupied  the  land  till  1883  ? — Yes. 

28.770.  You  paying  the  taxes  and  they  paying  no  rent.  Had  you  police  protection. 
Were  there  any  police  huts  there  ? — -Yes. 
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28.771.  Were  huts  for  the  police  put  on  the  land  at  all  ? — Yes,  in  1883  I  went  to 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  and  told  him  the  whole  story. 

28.772.  In  1883  were  police  huts  put  up  ? — Yes,  he  put  up  four  huts. 

28.773.  How  long  did  those  huts  remain  there  ? — Until  Sir  Redvers  Buller  came  to 
Kerry.  The  huts  remained  there  till  Sir  Redvers  Buller  came  to  Kerry,  and  then  he 
removed  them  and  took  them  away. 

28.774.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Which  huts  ? — The  police  huts. 

28.775.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  You  have  spoken  of  these  persons  who  were  evicted,  and 
their  houses  treated  in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned.  What  became  of  your  other 
tenants  on  the  Hurley  property.  Did  they  pay  or  not  ? — Yes,  they  all  paid  regularly. 

28.776.  Has  that  been  subject  to  judicial  deduction,  or  matter  of  arrangement,  or 
the  same  rent  ? — They  all  went  through  the  Court  and  paid  their  whole  rents  till  they 
were  reduced,  and  they  have  paid  their  judicial  rent  since. 

28.777.  In  managing  this  property  have  you  made  inquiry  of  the  means  of  the 
tenant  to  pay? — I  never  asked  for  rent  without  ascertaining  exactly  what  stock  was  on 
each  farm ;  and  after  the  rent  had  been  paid  I  took  the  greatest  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  anything  had  been  sold  that  ought  not  to  have  been  sold,  that  is,  a  milch  cow 
or  a  farm  horse,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  beast  of  that  description  was  ever 
sold  to  meet  the  rent. 

28.778.  You  took  a  personal  interest,  I  believe,  in  your  tenants’  position  and 
circumstances,  and  made  inquiries  about  them  ? — Yes,  and  I  go  there  constantly. 

28.779.  Still  keeping  to  your  tenants,  have  you  at  any  time  had  to  receive  rent  not 
from  the  tenants,  but  sent  by  messengers  ? — Yes. 

28.780.  Was  that  payment  made  to  you  openly  or  furtively  ? — No,  there  was  one 
case  where  the  rent  for  two  years  was  taken  to  another  tenant  and  only  brought  to  me, 
and  I  was  even  asked  for  receipts  for  it  only  within  the  last  two  months. 

28.781.  When  was  that? — In  1880  and  1881. 

28.782.  Did  you  ever  have  tenants  pay  to  you  at  night,  rent  brought  to  you  at 
night  ? — No.  That  tenant  took  the  rent  to  the  man  who  brought  it  to  me,  at  night, 
I  have  been  told. 

28.783.  Weil,  you  cannot  tell  us  that.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  two  receipts? — 
Yes,  constantly. 

28.784.  Two  receipts  of  what  character? — One  for  the  rent  absolutely  paid,  and  one 
to  show  the  League. 

28.785.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  amounts  between  two  such  receipts? — 
Well,  I  never  gave  the  receipts.  They  only  asked  for  them.  There  never  was  any 
sum  specified. 

28.786.  How  often  have  you  been  asked  for  them  ? — Oh,  I  am  sure  50  or  60  times. 

28.787.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  asked  for  two  receipts,  one  for  the  rent 
actually  paid  ? — Yes. 

28.788.  And  another  for  some  sum  to  show  the  League  ? — Yes. 

28.789.  But  you  would  not  do  that,  although  you  were  asked  50  or  60  times? — 
Quite  so. 

28.790.  About  what  period  of  time  was  it  you  were  so  asked  ? — I  was  asked  by  my 
brother’s  tenants,  as  I  told  you,  originally,  and  afterwards,  when  notices  went  out  for 
rent,  the  tenants  generally  came  to  speak  to  me  before  they  went  in  to  pay  at  Mr. 
Hussey’s  office,  and  they  asked  me  to  get  it  done  for  them, 

28.791.  I  observe  you  said  once  or  twice  your  brother’s  tenants  asked  this, 
Were  you  managing  property  of  your  brother  in  addition  to  your  own  ? — Yes. 

28.792.  And  in  addition  to  M.  Hurley’s? — Yes, 

28.793.  About  what  was  the  extent  of  your  brother’s  property  ? — It  is  a  small 
property.  It  is  only  town  fields  near  Tralee,  I  think  it  is  about  200  acres. 

28,791.  Were  you  at  anytime  boycotted? — Yes  I  have  been  boycotted  ever  since 

188°. 

21.795.  About  what  period  did  this  boycotting  commence  in  1880? — As  well  as  I 
recollect  it  was  in  harvest  time.  We  had  a  quantity  of  barley  down  and  I  was  surprised 
for  the  first  time  at  not  being  able  to  get  men  to  save  it. 

28.796.  What  became  of  the  barley  ? — Well  wo  got  emergency  men  and  we  got  men 
in  Tralee  and  we  put  all  the  servants  at  it  and  we  saved  it. 

28.797.  That  would  be  you  say  about  the  harvest  time  of  1880? — Yes. 
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28  798  As  time  went  on  were  there  any  other  acts  of  boycotting  you  found  showing 
themselves  ?-Yes,  then  I  found  I  could  get  nobody  to  come  work  We  were  obliged 
to  “t  a  regular  staff  of  our  own,  and  if  there  was  any  work  to  be  done  at  a  distance, 

W<28 J99.a  Had  you  up  to  1880  found  any  difficulty  m  obtaining  labour  ?— -No.  I  have 
generally  had  deputations  every  spring  asking  me  to  set  works  going  for  them. 

28  800.  What  was  the  work  you  required  this  labour  for  when,  as  you  say,  you  had 
to  take  people  to  a  distance,  and  had  to  keep  this  staff.  Was  it  ordinary  mowing  and 

tilling  land  ? — Yes,  ordinary  mowing.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

28301 .  Would  what  you  have  just  said  apply  to  all  the  labour  you  wanted  on  your 

28,802.  Did  you  require  a  steam-threshing  machine  ?  Yes. 

28303.  Could  you  get  them  ?— No.  .  . 

28,804.  Had  you  used  those  steam-threshing  machines  previous  to  1880  ?— Yes,  as 

long  as  I  can  remember.  .  .  .  ,,  ,  tt 

28  805  How  did  you  obtain  them.  Did  you  hire  them  from  the  owners?— Yes. 

In  every  parish  theJare  one  or  two.  They  go  round  for  hire. 

28  806  Did  the  owners  of  any  of  them  refuse  to  let  you  have  tnem  ?— Yes. 

28.807.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for  refusing  ?— They  all  said  they  were  afraid 

of  their  being  broken. 

(Sir  G  Bussell.)  Just  tell  us  who  ?  ,. 

28.808.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  want  this  first.  The  owners  of  the  threshing  machines 

said  they  were  afraid  of  their  being  broken  ?  Yes. 

28  809.  Did  they  say  by  whom  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

28.810.  My  friend  asks  can  you  give  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  threshing 

machines? — One  man  named  Parkei. 

28.811.  Where  does  he  live?— Quite  close  to  Femt. 

28  812.  You  are  sure  he  owned  the  threshing  machines  .  —  Yes. 

28  8 13.  Can  you  recollect  any  other  name? — There  is  a  Mr.  McCowan,  a  merchant 
in  the  town,  who  has  one,  and  he  asked  me  not  to  beg  him  to  give  it,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  made  an  excuse  for  boycotting  him. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  town  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  town  of  Tralee.  . 

28.814.  Some  little  time  ago  had  you  to  get  a  threshing  machine  at  the  expense  of 

1501.'  to  meet  this  difficulty  ?— Yes.  ,  , 

28.815.  Have  you  ever  had  to  cut  your  corn  at  night? — We  had  to  thresh  it  at 

nip-ht  this  last  September.  ,  .  «  , 

28  816  Why  was  that? — Because  I  was  only  able  to  hire  an  engine  from  people 

who  ’were  making  a  pier  near  the  house.  They  gave  us  the  engine  on  condition  that 
it  was  given  back  to  them  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  September. 

28  817  Could  you  get  the  machine  in  any  other  way,  but  from  these  people  who 
were  using  it  in  the  daytime  themselves  ?— They  were  going  to  sell  it  at  an  auction. 

28.818.  You  had  to  use  it  at  night? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  secretly,  I  suppose. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Not  at  all. 

28.819.  There  was  going  to  be  an  auction  ? — Yes,  and  they  wanted  it  back  in 

WI28  820.  They  could  only  afford  you  the  time  at  night  ? — Yes. 

28321.  Could  you  get  the  threshing  machines  from  the  persons  who  generally  let 

28,822.  To  your  knowledge  have  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  continued  to  let 

threshing  machines  to  other  people?— Yes. 

28  823.  Who  are  not  boycotted  as  far  as  you  know  (— No. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  want  to  anticipate  a  little,  I  am  now  referring  to  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  ”  of  Sept.  27th,  1881.  (The  newspaper  if  published  on  the  Tuesday).  Ihere 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  at  Tralee.  Mr.  John  Kelly  presided.  He  says 
“  He  wished  to  remind  them  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  at  Femt  on  to-morrow 
“  (Sunday)  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  all  mustered  there  to  protest  against  a 
cruel  eviction  which  had  recently  taken  place  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Thompson  was  to  be 
«  no  more  sacred  than  any  other  when  she  had  shown  the  cloven  foot  of  the  extermi- 
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u  ?atCT  kear)-’  Tben  in  the  next  column  there  is  a  report  of  this  meeting : 

„  hand  uf?  !al°Ur.  meet'n%  at  Fenit-  0n  Sunday  ^st  about  3,000  persons 
„  assembled  at  Fenit,  within  view  of  the  farm  from  which  Patrick  Slattery  was 

evicted  by  Miss  Lucy  A.  Thompson.”  Of  course  the  whole  of  this  can  be  read  if 
my  friend  wishes  it  Then  Miss  Thompson  is  dealt  with.  I  will  only  read  it  very 
short.  Your  Lordship  recollects  that  at  the  Saturday  meeting  Mr.  Kelly  had  issued 
the  invitation.  Mr.  Kelly  proposed  the  first  resolution.  Amongst  other  things  he 
says  “  now  they  should  not  forget  that  the  principal  object  of  their  meeting  to-day 
was  to  protest  against  a  heartless  eviction  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Cheers  )  The 
“  cotonous  lady  who  holds  sway  over  this  place,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Thompson,  is  becoming 
tt  famous  as  an  extirmmator.  Out  near  Aglish,  at  the  village  of  Coolroe,  four  huts 
stand  on  a  hill  as  a  memorial  of  her  tyrany.” 

28.824.  Was  that  where  the  police  huts  were  ?— No ;  that  is  one  or  two  tenants  who 

were  evicted,  but  not  my  tenants.  There  is  a  collection  of  Land  League  huts  there 
tor  the  whole  neighbourhood.  ° 

28.825.  This  is  a  general  monument  of  tyranny? _ Yes. 

“  ^;"he  SP®aker  the*  referred  at  some  length  to  those  evictions  and  said  that 
„  f  1  cost  Mlss  Thompson  10/.  per  week  to  keep  these  poor  people  out  of  their  homes, 
<4  she  would  soon  be  glad  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  leaving  them  in  again. 
„  He  said  ia  conclusion  that  no  matter  how  determined  in  this  case 

tt  .  1SS  Thompson  seemed  to  be,  they  would  be  surprised  some  day  to  hear  of  her  giving 
m,  as  she  would  find  that  an  obstinate  policy  would  not  pay.”'  I  should  like  before 
1  proceed  to  have  a  word  or  two  about  this  particular  case  that  is  referred  to.  I  think 
the  case  is  Patrick  Slattery  s  farm.  What  was  that  case,  please  ? — He  got  a  writ  as  I 

Tf  i°«n/aiid  he  ^  pUt  back  aS  caretaker  and  allowed  to  manage  the  farm,  and  then 
I  took  60/.  from  him  on  account  of  the  produce. 

28.827.  That  is  the  very  case  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

28.828.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  the  way  in  which  you  were  treated.  I  will  just 

take  your  own  treatment.  You  were  boycotted  you  say  from  the  end  of  1880.  Have 
you  ever  been  released  from  that  boycotted  position  ? _ No. 

28.829.  Has  it  continued  to  the  present  day  ? — Yes. 

28.830.  How  much  police  protection  have  you  received,  how  many  police  to  accom¬ 
pany  you  .  1  wo  accompany  me,  but  there  are  six  living  in  the  house.  It  is  practically 

a  police  barrack  for  the  whole  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  other  police  barrack  for 
five  miles.  r 

28.831.  When  you  go  abroad,  have  you  a  policeman  with  you  ? — I  have  always  two 

and  when  1  go  to  some  particular  places,  I  have  four.  ’ 

28.832.  According  to  the  district  you  go  to  ? — Yes 

1 882*  or'l* 8^, Vforget  exactly. ^nCe  188°?~N°’  1  d°  "0t  thint  1  “  Pr0teCtion 

28  884  Give  me  the  exact  time  that  protection  lasted?  How  long  did  that  protec- 

do,not  k“T  toe  date.  It  was  the  time  Mr.  Herbert  was  murdered. 
28,335.  How  long  did  it  continue  ? — From  that  time  to  now. 

28.836.  It  did  not  commence  in  the  early  period  ? _ No 

28.837.  We  will  not  trouble,  but  I  think  March  1882, ‘was  Mr.  Herbert's  murder. 
oq  n'fi  '  Herbert  was  murdered  you  have  had  that  protection  ?— Yes. 

f'  V‘^a  murder.  I  think  it  was  Castleisland.  Do  you 

recollect  on  the  19th  May  1883,  going  to  see  a  house  put  in  order  for  caretakers ? _ 

Yes8’839'  Y°U  Went’  1  SUpp°80’  in  the  daytime,  so  that  anybody  could  see  you  going  ? 

28,840.  Did  you  leave  it  fit  to  be  occpied  ? — Yes,  we  went  across  the  mountain  to 
the  gamekeepers. 

28,841  What  happened  to  that  house?— We  were  about  half  a  mile  from  it  when  it 
was  set  fire  to. 


28.842.  In  June  1883,  was  a  tract  of  mountain  grazing  burnt  ? _ Yes. 

28.843.  In  June  1883,  was  a  horse  belonging  to  a  man  named  T 
stabbed  ? — Yes. 


homas  Connor 


oo’otJ*  S?.d  ^at  man  been  bringing  food  to  the  police  in  your  bouse  ?— Yes, 
28,84o,  (Sir  Cr  Russell)  Does  she  know  anything  about  it?— I  saw  the  horse. 
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28  846.  (Sir  ff.  James.)  Did  you  know  Thomas  Connor  ?— Yes. 

28847.  Had  he  brought  food  to  the  police  in  your  house  ?— Yes. 

28.848.  And  he  had  a  horse.  Did  you  see  that  horse  stabbed,  where  the  stab  was  . 

28.849.  On  the  11th  August  1883,  were  there  two  houses  burnt  in  Dromoddamore  ? 

28.850.  Whose  houses  were  they  ? — They  were  houses  of  men  called  Lynch. 

28’, 851.  Were  they  on  the  Hurley  property  ?— Yes. 

28  852.  Did  you  see  them  burnt,  or  see  them  when  they  had  been  burnt .  Y  . 

28  853  On  the  12th  July  1885  were  two  bullocks  slaughtered  .-—Yes. 

28*854*  To  whom  did  they  belong  ?-Tbey  belonged  to  the  Land  Corporation. 

28855  As  you  have  mentioned  that,  I  will  ask  you  this,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
occurred,'  had  you  let  any  of  the  Hurley  land  to  the  Land  Corporation  ?— Yes. 

28,856.  About  how  much  ? — I  think  it  is  3,000  acres. 

28’, 857.  Out  of  the  8,000?— Yes.  .  .  ,  v 

28  858.  You  had.  of  course,  many  tenants  still  remaining  ?— Yes,  about  50. 

28,’859.  In  what  condition  was  the  land  which  you  let  to  the  Land  Corporation,  was 

it  vacant  or  not  ? — Yes. 

28  860.  How  had  it  become  vacant  ? — On  account  of  these  tenants  leaving. 

28*861.  About  how  many  tenants  had  left  you? — Eight  leases  fell  in,  but  they 

contained  about  12  families. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  told  it  is  22  families.  _  . 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  friend,  who  has  information,  tells  me  he  thinks  it  was  ZZ. 

28.862.  What  is  your  recollection  ? — I  think  I  can  give  you  the  names.  I  can 

28.863.  Would  it  be  12  families  or  22  ?— I  think  12. 

28.864.  Of  course  the  Land  Corporation,  I  suppose,  have  to  work  under  great 

^28,865.  And  are*’  unable,  I  suppose,  to  pay  the  rent  an  ordinary  tenant  could  pay  ? 
Well  they  have  paid  very  nearly  the  old  rent,  and  paid  it  to  the  day. 

28,866.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  They  do  work  under  great  difficulty  ?— 

1  28,867.  In  what  respects  ?— Well,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  herdsmen.  There 

were  three  under-tenants  on  one  of  the  farms. 

28  868.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  know  there  were  three  under¬ 
tenants  of  those  men  who  were  evicted  who  were  paying  2 1.  an  acre  to  the  tenants  w  o 
went  out,  and  they  were  put  in  as  caretakers,  and  the  corporation  would  have  given 
them  15s.  a  week  as  herdsmen,  and  they  were  delighted  at  first,  and  agreed,  and  then 

thev  were  threatened  and  would  not  herd  cattle.  _  ,  ,  QQa 

28.869.  You  have  given  me  an  instance  in  1885.  On  the  21st  December  1886  were 

six  bullocks  slaughtered  ? — Yes. 

28.870.  Whose  bullocks  were  they  ? — Land  Corporation. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  She  mentioned  those. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  No,  those  were  two  bullocks  first. 

28  871.  Did  you  drive  to  a  place  called  Knocknaylough  .  Yes. 

28  872'.  Did  you  go  to  fetch  the  herdsmen  to  swear  the  information  ?— Yes. 

28  873.  When  you  came  back  at  night,  did  you  find  anything  in  the  road  .—  Yes, 
there  was  a  wall  built  across  the  road,  and  there  was  a  precipice  at  the  side,  and 
a  piece  of  the  ditch  was  taken  away  just  where  the  precipice  was,  so  that  if  we  were 

uDset  we  should  have  gone  down.  .  .  ,  ,  ~  , 

28,874.  During  1886  I  have  four  instances  of  bullocks  being  slaughtered.  On  whose 

land  were  those  ? — The  Land  Corporation.  ...  ?  v 

28  875  In  April  1887  did  anything  happen  to  you  while  driving  in  your  car  .  Yes. 
When  I  was  coming  back  from  the  same  property,  there  was  wire  put  across  the  road, 

which  upset  the  horse.  T 

28.876.  Were  you  upset.  What  happened  to  you  ? — I  was  badly  bruised.  1  got 

a  bad  blow  on  my  head.  .  .  . , 

28.877.  Were  you  thrown  out  of  the  car  ? — No,  it  was  an  inside  car. 

28*878.  You  were  thrown  against  the  car,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

28,879.  Was  that  done  by  a  wire  stretched  across  the  road  ?— Yes. 
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28.880.  Did  two  children  come  and  give  you  some  information  ? — Yes.  They  were 
coming  up  from  the  other  direction  crying,  and  they  told  us  there  was  a  wire  stretched 
across  the  road  lower  down.  It  had  caught  one  of  these  poor  little  creature’s  faces, 
and  cut  it  right  across. 

28.881.  That  was  the  second  one  ? — Yes. 

28.882.  Did  you  offer  to  take  them  home  ? — Yes.  It  was  very  dark  all  this  time, 
and  I  suggested  we  should  go  down  to  their  house,  but  they  entreated  us  not.  They 
said  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  with  us. 

28.883.  You  had  police  with  you  at  this  time  ? — Yes. 

28.884.  Did  they  say  why  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  with  you  ? — No ;  they  said 
they  were  afraid  of  the  night  boys.  I  think  that  is  what  they  said. 

28.885.  In  May  1887  I  think  you  had  some  mountain  land  r — Yes. 

28.886.  Where  was  that,  please  ? — It  was  on  the  same  property  which  the  Land 
Corporation  had. 

28,«87.  Was  there  some  fencing  burnt  also  ? — Yes,  800  yards. 

28.888.  I  believe  that  has  continued.  In  May  of  the  present  year  there  was 
500  acres  of  mountain  land  burnt  ? — Yes. 

28.889.  And  in  June  of  this  year  was  the  house  burnt  which  you  were  fitting  up 
for  caretakers  ?  -  -  Yes. 

28.890.  I  am  afraid  I  have  to  take  you  back  a  little  in  order  of  date.  I  want  to  go 
back,  please,  to  the  year  1883.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Noel  known  to  you  ? 
—No. 

28.891.  Was  there  any  man  who  had  a  threshing  machine  who  came  to  you  ? — Yes, 
Neill. 

28.892.  It  is  a  misprint.  Did  he  make  any  suggestion  to  you  as  to  the  way  in 
which  you  were  to  get  his  threshing  machine  ? — He  told  me  the  threshing  machine 
was  at  Ballyseedy,  and  if  I  got  the  steward  there  to  take  it  by  force  to  Fenit  he 
would  summons  us  ;  it  would  be  all  right ;  he  was  only  doing  it  so  as  to  keep 
himself  clear  with  the  League. 

28.893.  He  suggested  to  you  that  if  some  one  would  take  it  by  force,  he  then  would 
summon  you,  so  as  to  keep  himself  clear  with  the  League  ? — Yes. 

28.894.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  threshing  machine  ? — Yes. 

28.895.  This  suggestion  being  made,  what  took  place  ? — The  steward  at  Ballyseedy 
did  bring  it  over  to  Fenit,  and  we  threshed  the  corn. 

28.896.  Then  what  became  of  Mr.  Neill?  Did  he  show  his  anger  in  any  way  ? — 
Yes,  he  came  over  on  a  bicycle  and  went  through  the  form  of  abusing  us. 

28.897.  What  became  of  him  or  the  threshing  machine  ?  Did  you  finish? — Yes,  we 
finished. 

28.898.  I  see  the  suggestion  was  to  summons  you.  Did  he  summons  you  ? — No,  he 
did  not  after  that. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  must  apologise  for  going  back,  my  Lord.  My  instructions  are  out 
of  date. 

28.899.  Do  vou  know  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Flahertv  ? — Yes. 

28.900.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  the  run  on  the  bank? — Yes;  at  the  time  of  the  run 
on  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

28.901.  Was  he  a  tenant  of  yours  ? — A  tenant  on  the  Hurley  property. 

28.902.  Had  he  paid  his  rent  ?— Yes. 

28.903.  Do  not  tell  me  this  if  ho  only  made  a  statement  to  you.  Did  he  make  any 

statement  to  you  in  connexion  with  not  paying  his  rent  ?  I  do  not  want  a  bare  state¬ 
ment  ? — On  the  previous  occasion,  when  he  was  paying  his  rent - 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  this  ?  Is  this  evidence  ? 

( Sir  II.  James.)  I  endeavoured  to  guard  it  if  you  listened  to  my  question. 

28.904.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  in  connexion  with  the  payment  or  non¬ 
payment  of  his  rent  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell )  She  said  he  did  pay  his  rent.  . 

28.905.  ( Sir  II.  James.)  I  am  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  fact  ? — On  the  previous 
occasion  when  he  paid  his  rent  he  told  me  he  preferred  being  served  with  a  writ, 
because  the  other  tenants  abused  him  for  paying  his  reut,  and  thought  they  would  get 
a  reduction  if  he  did  not.  Then  the  other  tenants  came  in  and  paid,  and  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  paid  his  rent  too. 
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28.906.  That  was  all? — Yes. 

28.907.  Do  you  recollect  a  mason  working  at  the  shooting  lodge  f — Yes. 

28*908.  What  happened  to  him  ? — He  was  working  at  the  roof  when  some  men 
passed  by  and  abused  him,  and  said  that  he  would  have  to  pay  dear  for  working  for 

infernal  Lucy. 

28.909.  Was  he  beaten? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Were  you  there?  .  , 

28.910.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  beaten  ( — 1  saw  him  after  he 

was  beaten. 

28.911.  Had  he  any  marks  on  him  ? — Yes. 

28.912.  What  were  the  marks? — His  eye  was  nearly  put  out,  and  he  was  black  from 
head  to  foot.  He  was  beaten  into  a  jelly. 

28.913.  {Sir  H.  James.)  That  will  satisfy  Sir  Charles. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Not  in  the  least. 

28.914.  (Sir  E.  James.)  What  work  had  he  been  doing  ?— Mending  the  shooting 

lodge.  It  was  being  let  as  a  police  barrack. 

28,914.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  mason  ? — John  Maddigan. 
28)915.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  want  to  take  you  to  a  particular  instance.  Did  you  know 
a  man  named  Horan,  a  tenant  ? — Y  es. 

28.916.  A  very  tall  man? —Yes.  , 

28.917.  1  am  not  saying  this  as  a  matter  of  joke,  but  there  was  a  peculiarity  about 
his  eye  and  lip  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  man  whom  nobody  could  mistake. . 

28.918.  I  presume  anyone  who  hears  this  account  would  know  him  at  Tralee  .  Yes. 

28.919.  Did  he  come  in  Tralee  when  you  were  about  to  receive  rents  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  rent  ? — Yres. 

28.920.  Did  you  see  him  walking  up  Nelson  Street  -  Yes. 

28.921.  Did  you  observe  anything  peculiar  about  his  boots? — Yes,  he  had  on  very 


stiff  new  boots. 

28.922.  Walking  in  these  stiff  new  boots,  did  you  see  where  he  went  to  f — Yes,  fie 

went  into  the  “  Sentinel  ”  office.  „  T 

28.923.  Did  you  go  on  to  an  office  above,  and  stand  at  the  door  ( — Yes,  I  went  up 

to  Mr.  Haggard’s  office.  .  M ,  „ 

28.924.  Did  you  see  this  man  you  have  described  coming  out  of  the  Sentinel 

office? — Yes.  .  ,  v 

28.925.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  follow  him  out  ? — Yes. 

28*, 926.  What  was  Mr.  Harrington  doing  ? — He  was  seemingly  very  much  amused. 

28)927.  Did  Horan  go  into  Haggard’s  office?— Yes. 

28,928.  What  condition  was  he  in  then.  I  am  still  on  the  subject  of  the  boots  . 

He  declared  he  had  not  his  rent,  and  directed  my  attention  to  his  boots  being  so 

^28  929.  He  declared  something.  My  friend  wants  a  declaration  ? — He  declared  he 
had  not  the  price  of  boots  to  carry  him  home  (that  was  the  expression  he  used),  much 

less  money  to  pay  his  rent.  ,  ,  v, . 

28,930.  Did  you  notice  after  he  came  out  of  the  “  Sentinel  office  what  condition 

he  was  in  ?— Yes,  they  were  tattered,  dreadfully  old  boots. 

28  931.  Were  those  the  boots  you  had  seen  him  walk  up  in  ?— No. 

28  932.  We  have  got  as  far  as  the  boots.  Now  about  the  rent.  What  did  he  do 
about  the  rent  He  swore  most  positively  he  had  not  it  and  could  not  pay  it,  and 
would  not  pay  it,  but  he  finally  produced  it  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 

pocket.  *  a  in 

28.933.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  rent  { — o l.  -LUs. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  Is  this  evidence  at  all? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Decidedly.  ,  ,  .  ^ 

28.934.  (The  President.)  You  have  identified  him  m  some  way  or  other  by  his  eye, 

but  you  have  not  given  the  name  ? — Michael  Horan. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  gave  the  name  Michael  Horan,  a  tenant. 

28.935.  What  was  his  rent  ? — 6/.  10s.  was  the  half  year  s  rent.  _ 

28  936.  When  he  came  in,  having  as  you  say  changed  his  boots  m  this  way,  did  he 
tell  you  whether  he  had  the  money  to  pay  or  not  in  the  first  instance  .  He  swore  he 

had  not. 
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28.937.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  had  not  ? — He  said  he  had  not  it  and  had 
not  made  it  and  could  not  make  it,  he  was  utterly  destitute. 

28.938.  Did  you  accept  that  excuse,  or  did  you  ask  for  your  rent  ? — No.  I  told  him 
he  should  pay. 

28.939.  May  I  ask  ii  you  told  him  that  pretty  firmly  ? — Yes. 

28.940.  What  happened  after  you  had  shown  that  firmness  ? — He  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  pulled  the  rent  out  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

28.941.  Where  was  Mr.  Harrington  at  this  time  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  was  in  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gard’s  office  then. 

28.942.  You  had  seen  him  at  the  Sentinel  door? — Yes. 

28.943.  How  far  is  that  from  Haggard’s  office  ? — A  few  doors  off. 

28.944.  Had  it  been  the  habit  at  any  time  for  your  neighbours  to  lend  a  hand  at 
haymaking  and  harvest  time  ? — Yes. 

28.945.  Up  to  what  time  had  that  continued  ? — Up  to  about  1879  or  1880. 

28.946.  After  1879  or  1880  did  your  neighbours  or  persons  come  at  all  to  help? — 
They  never  came  until  this  year. 

28.947.  At  the  harvest  of  this  year  they  came  ? — Yes. 

28.948.  Do  you  know  any  cause  for  that  practice  being  renewed  now  ? — I  asked  one 
man  why  he  was  afraid  to  come. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Surely,  my  Lord,  we  cannot  have  this  gossip. 

28.949.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  only  ask  generally,  do  you  know  the  cause  of  their 
renewing  the  practice  ?  Have  things  altered  in  your  neighbourhood  at  all  this  year  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  are  better  this  year. 

28.950.  Have  you  ever  suffered  any  violence  yourself  at  all  ? — I  have. 

28.951.  If  you  have  suffered  any  violence  will  you  mention  it,  please  ? — I  had  my 
ioot  trampled  upon  once. 

28.952.  Where  was  that,  and  when  was  it  ? — In  Tralee. 

28.953.  When  and  where  was  that? — It  was  just  at  the  corner  of  Denny  Street ;  I 
think  it  was  in  1882. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  The  only  other  fact  I  will  mention  is  that  at  the  meeting  which  I 
referred  to,  under  the  date  of  September  27th,  1881,  a  Fenit  meeting,  I  read  an  extract 
from  Mr.  John  Kelly’s  speech.  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  also  spoke  on  that  occasion, 
and  speaking  of  Miss  Thompson,  he  says,  “  A  great  deal  is  heard  about  the  cowardliness 
“  of  attacking  women,  but  their  position,  representing  the  Land  League,  was  that  of 
“  the  man  who  is  publicly  assaulted  by  a  woman,  and  thinks  it  cowardly  to  run  away 

(cheers  and  laughter).  Therefore,  he  was  not  sorry  that  the  ice  was  broken,  though, 
“  perhaps,  it  might  appear  a  little  ungently.” 


Csoss-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

28.954.  I  want  you  to  explain  the  position  of  a  caretaker.  A  caretaker  is  a  man 
who  has  been  legally  evicted  from  his  farm,  but  who  was  let  in  again  under  the  name 
of  caretaker? — Yes. 

28.955.  And  his  position  is  that  he  has  got  no  right  of  holding,  but  can  bo  turned  out 
by  a  magistrate’s  warrant  ? — Yes. 

28.956.  I  understand  that  on  this  estate  with  which  you  had  to  do,  you  have 
cleared  the  tenants,  rightly  or  wrongly,  off  between  3,000  and  4,000  acres  of  it  ? — 
Yes. 

28.957.  You  say  it  represented  12  families? — Yes. 

28,9o8.  1  erhaps  the  discrepancy  in  the  figures  I  was  suggesting  to  my  friend,  is 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  WAre  there  upon  some  of  those  holdings  sub-holdings 
occupied  by  labourers  ? — There  were  three,  who,  as  I  told  you,  got  the  option  of 
becoming  herdsmen  for  the  Land  Corporation. 

28.959.  I  do  not  care  what  option  they  got.  There  were  three  ?— Yes. 

28.960.  Jhat  would  make  15  families  ( — Yes,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  12  was 
the  number  of  the  tenants. 

28.961.  That,  with  the  addition  of  the  three  would  make  15  familes  ? — Yes. 

28.962.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  the  total  did  not  represent  22  families? _ I  will 

give  you  the  names,  and  you  can  count  them. 
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28  963.  No.  If  you  will  kindly  tell  me  I  will  pass  on  ? — I  do  not  think  there 

WG28  964.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  there  were  not  22  ?— I  think  so. 

28*965'.  You  know  the  circumstances,  apparently,  of  these  people,  at  least  you  say  you 
have’gon’e  amongst  them,  and  made  inquiries  ;  what  would  the  families  average  ?  Oh, 

1  2*8966°  No  idea,  although  you  take  so  much  interest  in  your  tenants  ?— I  suppose 
one  may’ always  say  they  have  got  eight  or  nine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there 

We28,96L° Welh^am  not  joking  about  it,  I  want  to  know  the  facts?— I  think  there 

were  some  who  had  no  children.  >  .  „  T 

28  968  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  an  average  of  five  or  six  probably  ?— 1  suppose  so. 
28*969^  I  want  to  know  about  this  property,  and  I  will  go  straight  to  the  matter, 
please.  You  lived  with  Mr.  John  Hurley,  of  Fenit  ? — Yes.  I  lived  at  Femt  from  1874. 
28,970.  And  upon  his  death  in  1878  you  were  made  trustee?  Yes. 

28*971.  Was  he  a  widower? — No. 

28,972  His  wife  was  then  living?— Yes. 

28  973.  You  were  made  trustee  over  the  children  were  you  .Yes. 

28*974.’  I  want  to  ask  about  this  property.  Hid  Mr.  Hurley  succeed  to  it  some¬ 
where  about  1 860  ?— No,  he  bought  it.  qaa  ?  v  „ 

28  975.  That  is  what  I  mean,  purchased  it  about  I860  {—Yes. 

28*976  Did  he  at  one  bound  double  the  rents  of  the  tenants,  giving  them  21  years 

leasps ? _ -No  •  that  is  not  an  accurate  description  of  what  occurred.  It  was  all  let 

to  what  are  called  “  middlemen,”  and  he  did  away  with  the  middlemen  and  charged 

the  real  tenants  rather  less  than  the  middlemen  did. 

28  977  That  may  be,  but  did  he,  in  point  of  fact,  largely  morease  the  rents  of  the 
tenants  upon  tie teU  of  giving  then!  a  21  years;  lease  ?-Not  these  tenants  that 
have  been  evicted  in  1880  or  have  left  the  land  m  1880. 

28  978.  Did  he  do  it  with  a  large  class  of  the  tenants  ?— No  ;  it  was  the  same  story 
with  all.  The  whole  property  was  leased  or  let  to  middlemen,  and  he  took  the 

sub-tenants  as  his  direct  tenants. 

28,979.  You  say  it  is  not  true  ?— I  think  not. 

28  980.  That  he  increased  the  rents? — He  charged  larger  rents,  but  it  wa,s  by 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  middlemen.  Those  tenants  had  not  to  pay  higher 

rents* 

28,981.  Did  that  21  years’  lease  expire  in  1880?— Yes. 

28*982.  Just  on  the  eve  of  the  Land  Bill  ?— Yes. 

28*,983.  You  were  then  managing  the  property  ?— Yes.  .  . 

28  984.  Did  you  yourself  demand  a  large  increase  in  rent  ?— No ;  the  increase 
was  for  the  interest  on  the  money  that  was  to  be  spent  on  the  roads  and  improve- 

“29,985.  Did  you  yourself  demand  a  large  increase  in  1880  ?— This  interest  on 

.  money  was  demanded.  .  „  „  ,  •  .i  £  c 

•  28  986.  Aye  or  no,  did  you  demand  a  large  increase  ?  Not  m  the  form  of  rent. 

28*,987.  In  the  form  of  yearly  payments  ? — Yes,  in  consideration  of 

improvements  that  were  made,  , 

28  988.  Was  it  to  be  added  to  the  rent  ? — Yes,  to  the  old  rent.. 

28*989.  What  per-centage  did  you  put  upon  that  ? — It  varied  in  every  case. 

28*990.  What  was  the  average  ? — I  could  not  tell  you, 

28*991.  What  was  the  highest? — The  highest  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  named 

^ 2899^’.  What  was  the  highest  per-centage ? — Maloney’s  was  the  highest. 

28*993.  What  was  it? — His  old  rent  was  33  add  45  was  what  he  was  to  pay. 

28^994.  What  was  the  lowest  ? — There  were  some  that  no  increase  was  put  on  at 

all  that  were  not  charged  any.  „  .  .  , 

*28,995.  That  would  represent  an  increase  of  about  36  per  cent,  m  Maloney  s  case  . 

I  have  given  you  the  figures.  . 

28  996.  What  was  the  lowest  ?— There  were  four  on  whom  no  increase  was  put. 

28*997.  What  was  the  lowest? — 21.  I  think.  21.  10s.  was  the  lowest. 

28,998,  What  was  the  yearly  rent  ?— 50 1.  was  the  old  rent, 
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28,999.  50 /.  the  year  and  2 /.  10s.  ? — It  was  divided  then  between  two  brothe 
25/.  each. 

29,000.  51.  upon  the  rent  of  50 /.  which  would  be  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

29,001.  The  highest  36,  the  lowest  10  per  cent? — Yes. 

29,002.  Was  this  money  borrowed  under  the  Relief  of  Landlords  Act  ? — No,  because 
when  I  began  the  works  that  was  not  in  existence.  There  was  some  afterwards 
borrowed. 

29,003.  Bow  much  ? — 1,800/. 

29,004.  Were  these  additions  (which  you  do  not  admit  were  to  the  rent,  but  never¬ 
theless  which  were  to  take  the  form  of  yearly  payments)  to  continue  for  all  time  ? — 
Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

29,005.  How  much  in  Maloney’s  case  do  you  say  was  laid  out  upon  his  land  ? — The 
road  which  was  made  through  his  farm - 

29,006.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  upon  his  land,  if  any  ? — The  road  went  through  it. 
Then  when  he  did  not  continue  as  tenant  the  remainder  of  the  money  was  not  spent 
on  the  farm.  The  original  outlay  was  on  the  road. 

29,007.  Was  there  any  outlay  upon  Maloney’s  land  in  building? — The  road  was 
running  through  it. 

29,008.  I  understand  that,  but  on  the  land  he  was  continuing  to  hold,  or  was  con¬ 
templated  to  continue  to  hold,  was  there  any  outlay  either  in  house  building,  farm 
building,  draining,  ditching,  or  gating? — No. 

29,009.  Then  a  road  was  made  ? — Yes. 

29,010.  For  the  convenience  of  all  the  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  it 
benefitted  him  more  than  anybody  else. 

28,011.  You  say  it  benefitted  him  also,  and  for  that  his  rent  was  to  be  raised  from 
33/.  to  45/.  ? — The  farm  was  to  have  been  divided  and  a  house  built  for  his  son. 

29,012.  Will  you  kindly  follow  me  ? — Yes,  I  am  answering  you. 

29,013.  For  what  ? — Yes,  for  that  12/.  w'hich  was  going  on  there  was  to  have  been  a 
house  built  and  some  other  improvements  made  and  his  son  was  to  have  been  allowed 
to  have  half  the  farm. 

29,014.  But  there  was  in  fact  nothing  done  ? — No,  because  he  went  out  first. 

29,015.  What  was  the  object  of  the  road  ?— To  open  up  the  property. 

29,016.  With  what  object? — To  allow  them  to  bring  loads. 

29,017.  Was  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  ? — It  was 
primarily  on  our  part  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants.  It  joined  another  road. 

29,018.  That  was  the  only  object  ? — Yes. 

29,019.  Now  1  will  asb  you  about  some  of  these  particular  cases.  Was  Mrs.  Quill 
one  of  these  tenants  ? — Yes. 

29,020.  Is  she  at  present  or  was  she  in  1886  living  in  a  hut  erected  by  Land  League? 
— Yes. 

29,021.  Was  her  rent  originally  21/.  when  Mr.  Hurley  succeeded? — I  do  not  know 
whether  she  was  the  direct  tenant  or  not. 

29,022.  Was  it  raised  by  Mr.  Hurley  upon  his  succeeding  by  purchase  to  43/.  getting 
a  lease  of  21  years? — It  was  43/.  when  the  lease  expired.  I  do  not  know  what  it  had 
been  increased  from. 

29,023.  Did  you  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  demand  an  increased  rent  of  10/  ? _ 

No,  6/. 

29,024.  You  demanded  an  increased  rent  of  6/.  ? — Yes,  as  interest  on  some  money  to 
be  spent. 

29,025.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  how  much  was  spent  on  Mrs.  Quill’s? — Somethin? 
over  400/.  6 

29,026.  On  her  land  ? — Yes. 

29,027.  I  am  not  talking  of  roads? — No,  on  her  land. 

29,028.  How  ? — Draining  and  fencing  and  making  improvements  to  it. 

29,029.  What  percentage  did  tho  12/.  increase  to  Maloney  represent  upon  the  outlay 
on  his  land  that  was  contemplated  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  because  tho  works  that  were 
to  have  been  made  on  liis  land  were  never  carried  out. 

29,030.  Had  you  no  estimate  of  what  the  cost  was  to  be  ? — I  think  it  would  have 
been  about  3  per  cent. 

29,031.  What  was  tho  estimate  of  the  outlay  upon  his  land  ? — I  do  not  remember  at 
this  moment,  but  it  would  have  beed  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 

U  55G9G. —  Ev.  20.  tt 
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29,032.  It  would  be  3  per  cent  ?  -Yes.  . 

29,033.  And  be  was  to  be  charged  3  per  cent,  in  perpetuity  upon  his  rent  . 

Yes. 

29  034.  You  were  aware  you  were  borrowing  it  at  1  per  cent.  ? — No,  that  was  under 
Forster’s  Act,  that  was  afterwards.  This  was  the  ordinary  money  for  which  we  were 
6 

^  29,035.  How  much  did  you  borrow  under  the  Board  of  Works? — We  afterwards 

borrowed  1,800/.  under  Mr.  Forster  s  Act.  .  w  w  , 

29  036  How  much  had  you  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works? — M  e  borrowed 
1,0007.  originally,  but  did  not  keep  it  all,  because  of  getting  the  cheaper  money.  v\  e 
dropped  that  loan. 

29,037.  And  you  only  got  7007.? — I  think  so. 

29,038.  7007.  at  6  per  cent.,  repaying  principal  and  interest?— Yes. 

29,039.  And  1,0007.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  ?— 1,8007. 

29,040.  And  1,8007.  at  no  interest  for  two  years,  and  after  two  years  at  37.  os.  6 a. 
sinking  fund  and’interest  ?— Yes,  they  were  not  to  have  been  charge!  the  interest  for 

two  years  in  any  case.  _ ,  ~ 

29,041.  That  would  represent  interest  at  1  per  cent.,  would  not  it  after  two  years  . 

— I  really  do  not  know  without  I  calculate  it. 

29  042.  How  do  you  justify  charging  3  per  cent,  if  as  regards  1,8007.  of  this  money 
you  were  getting  it  at  1  per  cent?— I  have  told  you  these  arrangements  were  all  made 
before  the  cheap  money  was  given,  and  they  went  out  before  the  cheap  money  was 


given. 


Vv3Il» 

29  043.  Hid  you  ever  intimate  to  any  of  them,  and  if  so  whom,  that  the  interest  was 
to  be’  less  because  of  the  fresh  loan  you  got  under  Forster’s  Act  ?— Yes. 

29,044.  To  whom?— Well,  the  ones  I  spoke  most  to  were  Denis  bcanlan  and 

Maloney.  They  were  the  most  intelligent.  .  . 

29,045.  Anyone  else  you  can  name  ? — I  think  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  young  Ahernes. 

29,046.  Are  you  sure? — Yes,  and  to  Garret  Fitzgerald. 

29,047.  You  are  quite  sure  you  spoke  to  Aherne  ?  Yes. 

29,048.  And  to  Gareett  Fitzgerald  ?— Yes.  A  ... 

29  049.  What  did  you  tell  Maloney  ?— It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  explain  because 
they  have  been  perpetually  coining  and  trying  to  get  back  into  the  land  ever  since,  and 
I  cannot  exactly  say  upon  what  interviews  I  made  certain  statements  to  them.  But 
before  the  Land  Corporation  went  into  the  land  I  told  them  that  they  would  only  be 
charged  the  lesser  interest. 

29,050.  You  told  Maloney  ? — Yes.  . 

29,051.  Did  you  tell  him  how  much  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment. 

29.052.  You  had  told  him  that  his  rent  was  to  go  up  from  337.  to  4^7.  .— les. 

29  053.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  what  it  was  to  come  down  to  ?— He  agreed  to  pay  457. 
and  everything  was  settled,  and  then  he  came  in  and  said  he  was  intimidated  and  would 
not  be  allowed  to  do  it.  We  would  have  been  satisfied  then  to  take  407. 

29.054.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  you  would  have  been  satisfied  then  to  take  40T..— 

Yes. 

29,055.  When  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  1813. 

29,056.  Now,  another  ease  I  will  put  to  you.  Scanslan  s  rent,  originally  87.  5s.,  in¬ 
creased  by  Mr.  Hurley  to  207.  Further  demand  by  you  m  June  lbb-,  57.  more.  Is 

that  correct  ? — I  do  not  know  what  it  was  originally. 

29,057  Pat  and  Michael  Aherne.  This  is  one  of  the  persons  you  mentioned  you 
did  not  know  what  it  was  originally.  Pat  and  Michael  Aherne,  rent  originally 
107.  0s.  4i7. ,  increased  to  387.  by  Hurley,  and  in  1881-82  a  further  demand  of  107.  ?- 
No,  I  happen  to  know  they  were  new  tenants  There  was  no  increase  put  on  by 
Hurley.  These  Ahernes  came  on  the  land.  They  were  not  old  tenants. 

29  058  That  does  not  much  matter  if  they  succeeded  to  pay  the  increased  rent. 
Was ’the 'rent  increased  of  the  holding  to  38Z  wl hen  Hurley  had  purchased,  and  m 
1881-82  did  you  demand  a  further  increase  of  107.  ? — My  recollection  is  that  it  uas  67. 

Th2a9,05a9.8JohnC  Aherne  and  Michael  Aherne  This  ie  another  case.  Original  rent 
137.  10s.  0 d.,  increased  to  387,  and  you  demanded  a  further  increase  of  107.  .  No,  I 

think  it  was  67. 

29,060.  Will  you  say  it  was  67.  ? — Yes,  37.  each., 
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29,061.  Garret  Fitzgerald  was  a  name  you  mentioned.  Original  rent  20/.,  increased 
by  Hurley  to  43 1.,  10 1.  demanded  by  Miss  Thompson  in  1881-82  ? — No,  Garret  Fitz¬ 
gerald  retook  at  49 1.  That  would  be  61. 

29,062.  Did  you  demand  10 1.  ? — No. 

29,063.  Are  you  sure? — He  had  a  fresh  lease  at  49 1. 

29,064.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  demand  10/.,  and  afterwards  agree  to  give  it  him 
for  49Z.  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

29,065.  I  will  not  press  you  further  about  that.  Now  I  ask  you  about  some  of 
these  evictions  of  the  Hurley  tenants.  Coolroe,  evicted  in  1881,  Jeremiah  Connor, 
rent  5 61.,  valuation  26Z  10*'.,  owed  at  eviction  one  year’s  rent,  including  hanging  gale. 
That  would  be  a  year  altogether.  The  rent  38/.  10s.  was  increased  by  15Z.  10s.  on 
marriage,  and  one  year’s  rent  paid  as  a  fine.  Is  that  true  ? — Which  case  is  that  ? 

29.066.  Jeremiah  Connor,  of  Coolroe  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

29,067.  Will  you  say  it  is  not  so? — I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  was  not  increased  on  marriage. 

29,068.  This  is  circumstantial.  Is  it  true  he  only  owed  two  gales  of  rent  when  he 
was  evicted? — Yes,  I  daresay.  Buthe  was  offered,  one  gale  would  have  been  taken 
from  him. 

29,069.  It  is  true  he  only  owed  two  gales  of  half  a  year  each  when  evicted  ? — Yes. 

29,070.  And  he  was  evicted  in  1881,  one  of  the  gales  being  what  is  called  a  hanging 
gale? — There  used  not  to  be  any  hanging  gale  on  the  property. 

29,071.  Denis  Mahoney,  rent  25/.,  valuation  15/.  5s.,  evicted  29th  of  July  1881, 
owing  one  gale  and  the  running  gale.  That  is  a  year? — Yes. 

29,072.  John  Connor,  Coolroe,  rent  29/.  8s.  3c/.,  valuation  14/.  10s.,  owing  a  gale 
and  running  gale  ? — I  suppose  the  figures  are  all  right.  I  do  not  know. 

29,073.  Is  this  true.  This  was,  I  think,  just  before  your  time.  Rent  raised  in 
1876  from  21/  to  29/.  8s.  8 d.  ? — The  rental  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1883,  but 
during  the  famine  years  there  had  been  much  less  rents  taken  from  them,  and  when 
the  times  became  good  again  in  1871  and  1872,  the  old  rents  were  returned  to. 

29,074.  I  am  putting  to  you,  it  was  raised  in  1876,  from  21/.  to  29/.  8s.  8c/.? — The 
rents  they  were  evicted  on  had  been  in  existence  since  1833,  but  lesser  rents  had  been 
taken  during  the  famine  times. 

29,075.  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not,  because  again  you  have  not 
answered  my  question.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  rent  was  raised  in  1876  on  John 
Connor  from  21/.  to  29/.  8s.  8c/.? — No,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  lease  which  was  in. 
existence  in  1833  and  still  existed  in  1876. 

29,076.  When  did  it  come  to  an  end? — There  was  a  life  in  it,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  life  is  out  yet. 

29,077.  Then  do  you  deny  that  statement  I  am  putting  to  you  in  John  Connor’s 
case  ? — It  is  true  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another. 

29,078.  Is  it  true  in  the  sense  that  in  1876  he  was  paying  21/.,  and  then  in  1877 
and  the  subsequent  years  he  had  to  pay  29/.  8s.  8c/.  ? — Yes,  that  may  be  true. 

29,079.  Jeremiah  Connor,  rent  37/.  10s.,  valuation  18/.  10s.,  owed  two  years’  rent. 
Rise  on  marriage  from  26/.  It  had  been  raised,  therefore,  meanwhile,  at  his  marriage 
to  37/.  10s.  That  was  in  1876.  Is  that  true?— Not  that  I  know. 

( The  President.)  Rise  on  marriage? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  a  fine  on  marriage. 

29,080.  ( The  President.)  She  says  she  knows  nothing  about  it  ? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  new  to  your  Lordship.  I  have  no  doubt.  You  know  this 
system  of  fines  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I 
have  never  known  an  instance. 

29,081.  I  put  to  you  this  ono.  I  have  given  you  another  already.  Is  not  this  one? 
Is  not  this  an  instance  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

29,082.  Michael  Dwyer,  Ballytrasva,  rent  60/.,  valuation  33/.,  evicted  in  1884. 
Thomas  Talbot,  rent  28/.,  valuation  16/.  Was  there  a  case  of  Jeremiah  Connor,  of 
Coolroe,  whom  you  had  reinstated  with  a  view  to  getting  him  to  purchase  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — llo  had  not  been  reinstated.  He  took  the  farm.  I  think  it 
>vas  about  1880  or  1881. 

29,083.  He  got  back  again  ? — Yes,  he  came  in  as  a  new  tenant. 

29,084.  In  1878  did  you  make  any  reduction  to  any  of  these  tenants? — No. 

29,085.  In  1879  ?— No. 
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29,086.  In  1880  ? — There  was  a  reduction,  but  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  it  was 

in  1880  or  1881.  1  T  ,  .  . 

29,087.  I  am  asking  you,  did  you  make  any  reduction  m  1880 ! — 1  think  not. 

29,088.  In  1881  ? — I  really  cannot  be  sure  when  the  reduction  was  given  to  them. 
They  all  had  leases  and  there  were  only  two  able  to  fix  a  rent, 

29,089.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  morrent,  please,  about  their  leases.  What  proportion 
out  of  the  entire  tenants  had  leases  ©'  tting  in  1881  ? — I  think  all  had  leases  except 


29,090.  Existing  in  1881  I  am  a^r.mg  you?— Yes. 

29,091.  Had  they  not  expired  i  the  previous  year,  1880? — I  cannot  really  answer. 
29,092.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  putting  to  you.  Did  you  make  any  reduction  in 

1881*? _ I  cannot  tell  when  the  reduction  was  made,  whether  it  was  in  1881  or  1882. 

29,093.  Did  you  offer  to  make  any  reduction  until  after  the  Land  League  was  started 
in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No. 

29,094.  Do  you  recollect  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

29,095.  Until  after  that  Act  passed  did  you  make  any  reduction,  in  fact  ?— No. 
29,096.  What  proportion  of  the  tenants  have  gone  into  the  court? — Only  two  on 

that  property. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Wednesday,  12th  December  1888. 


( Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  have  an  application  to  make  to  your  Lordships ;  I  have 
just  given  an  intimation  to  the  Attorney-General.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  man 
O’Connor,  or  Connor,  from  Kerry,  whom  your  Lordships  may  recollect  introduced  the 
name  of  Mr.  T.  Harrington  into  his  story.  It  is  desirable  that  his  cross-examination 
should  be  finished  before  the  Court  rises  for  the  holidays,  and  I  should  ask  that  he  be 
in  attendance  on  Friday  morning  for  that  purpose. 

( The  President.)  Do  you  agree  to  that? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  As  far  as  possible,  my  Lord. 

Miss  Lucy  Thompson  recalled,  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

29,097.  You  spoke  of  the  case  of  a  man  called  Slatterly  ? — Yes. 

29,098.  The  valuation  of  whose  holding  was  29Z.,  and  his  rent  was  60Z.  ? — Yes. 

29,099.  In  that  case  the  proceedings  taken  against  him  would  be  by  what  is  called 
in  Ireland  a  “  Dublin  writ  ”  ? — Yes. 

29.100.  Is  that  the  mode  of  proceedings  which  you  have  generally  adopted,  Dublin 
writs  ? — Since  the  agitation;  because  so  many  more  witnesses  have  to  go  into  smaller 
courts. 

29.101.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that.  Do  you  mean  to  say  more  witnesses  have  to  go 
into  the  smaller  courts  than  into  the  bigger  courts  ? — Yes.  Before  the  barrister  a 
number  of  people  have  to  go  to  prove  the  rent  and  the  tenancy,  and  all  that. 

29.102.  And  is  not  the  superior  or  larger  court  equally  careful  of  the  evidence  — 
It  is  done  by  affidavit  in  that  case. 

29.103.  That  is,  where  the  tenant  does  not  appear  to  defend,  you  are  able  to  make 
an  affidavit  and  get  judgment  against  him  ?— He  has  exactly  the  same  powers  of 
defending  himself,  but  you  do  not  put  the  lives  of  the  smaller  people  in  danger  or 
that  of  the  bailiffs,  by  getting  them  to  go  and  prove  the  rents,  and  people  of  that 
description. 

29.104.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  it  is  out  of  consideration  for  the  bailiffs  and  other 
people  who  have  to  prove  the  case,  that  you  bring  your  proceedings  in  the  superior 

Courts  ? — Ye  5. 

29.105.  The  costs  are  considerably  greater? — Yes. 

29.106.  And  that  was  resorted  to  since  the  agitation  ? — Yes. 

29.107.  Partly  to  punish  the  agitators  ? — I  have  told  you  in  my  case  that  it  was  to 
protect  the  people. 

29.108.  Was  it  partly  to  punish  the  agitators  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

29.109.  And  you  gravely  tell  my  Lords  that  the  sole  reason  was - ? — The  primary 

reason.  J 

29.110.  Was  it  the  sole  reason  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  was  the  sole  reason. 

29.111.  You  told  my  Lords  that  the  sole  reason  for  putting  this  higher  expense 
upon  them  by  going  into  the  superior  Courts  was  in  order  that  the  bailiffs  might  not 
be  called  in  Court  to  prove  the  rents? — Ves,  that  is  the  chief  reason. 

29.112.  But  you  say  the  sole  reason  ? — Well,  I  think  I  may  say  the  sole  reason. 

29.113.  Well,  do  you  say  the  sole  reason  ? — Yes. 

29.114.  The  expense  would  be  how  much,  quadruple? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

29.115.  Trebled  ? — No,  because  the  witnesses  come  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing  in 
the  smaller  courts. 

29.116.  Were  these  writs  in  ejectmont,  or  wore  they  writs  to  recover  the  rent,  or 
did  they  partake  of  both  characters  ? — Both,  I  should  think. 
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29,117.  In  addition  to  the  15,  or  22,  or  whatever  the  number  of  families  evicted 

WC29  iTs  You  said  13,  and  you  admitted  the  addition  which  you  have  forgotten  of 
two  labourers’  families  ?— No,  they  went  in  as  caretakers.  They  were  not  ongmally 
evicted  ■  thev  went  back  to  their  houses  for  some  time.  „ 

29  119.  Ultimately,  at  all  events,  they  cleared  off  these  3,000  acres  of  land  .  Yes. 

29  120  Whether  the  number  was  13,  or  15,  or  22,  is  not  for  the  present  purpose 
important ;  there  were,  of  course,  as  you  told  us  yesterday,  a  number  of  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  did  not  result  in  actual  evictions  ? —Yes.  . 

29  121  How  many  legal  proceedings  of  one  kind  and  another,  whether  m  the  minor 
courts  or  in  the  bigger  courts,  or  whether  by  writ  to  recover  rent  or  by  ejectment 
altogether,  have  you  taken  since  1880  ?  I  could  not  tell  you. 

29*123.  Will  you  telLmy  Lords — you  consider  yourself,  I  suppose,  a  good  landlord  ? 
—Yes. 

29.124.  Humane? — Yes. 

29.125.  Merciful  to  your  tenantry  ?— Yes. 

29.126.  Kindly  interested  in  their  well-being  ?— Yes. 

29.127.  What  was  your  first  disagreement  with  them?— My  first  disagreement  was 

over  these  leases  that  fell  out,  as  well  as  I  recollect.  .  9  ~  .  T 

29  128  Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  an  increase  of  rent  .  JNo , 

explained  to  you  that  it  was  not  rent  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

29  129  Call  it  bv  any  other  name,  it  would  be  just  the  same  to  the  tenants, 
additions* to  their  yearly  payment  ?-Yes,  payment  of  a  debt  that  they  had  come  to  me 

an29ff3o!  Whit  wasth^total  number  of  holdings  over  which  the  expenditure  of  2,500Z. 
was  to  be  recouped— more  than  recouped,  as  I  shall  show. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Do  not  say  that,  Sir  Charles. 

( The  Witness.)  I  should  think  about  30. 

29,130.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  About  30  holdings?  Yes.  _ 

29,132.  And  what  was  the  rental  apart  from  the  payment  m  respect  of  the  loan  ot 

those  30  holdings  ? — I  should  add  it  up  before  I  told  you. 

29  133.  I  mean  can  you  tell  me  about?— I  suppose  it  was  about  bUUL 

29,134.  The  30  holdings  ?— I  think  so.  I  cannot  be  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it  was 

^29*135^1  will  take  that  from  you— if  you  see  any  reason  to  correct  it  hereafter,  you 
can  correct  it.  Was  there,  as  regards  your  other  tenants,  any  abatement  m  ren 

demanded  ? — They  asked  for  an  abatement. 

29  136.  Was  that  after  the  bad  season  of  1879  ?— -Yes. 

29,137.  Was  the  first  time  they  asked  in  1880? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  188 
or  1881 

29  138.  At  all  events  not  before  1880— either  in  1880  or  1881  ?— Yes. 

29*139  As  regards  those  evicted  tenants,  would  you,  even  at  this  moment,  be  willing 
on  the  terms  of  their  having  a  fair  fixed  rent,  reinstate  them?-No,  not  m  the  ordinary 
sense.  They  sent  their  priest  to  me  about  a  month  ago,  and  I  told  them  if  they  bought 

An  ■fni'p  tonus  they  would  1)0  lot  fotick.  ,  .  .  n  tt  * 

29.140.  Who  is  the  gentleman  you  a  little  disdainfully  call  their  priest .  He  is 

Mr.  Dillon. 

29.141.  Father  Dillon  ?— Yes. 

29  142.  Of  where? — Duagh.  „  .  .  , 

29*143  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  would  not  and  never  have  been  willing  to 

allow  them  to  go  into  the  Court  to  hate  their  fair  rents  fixed,  remstatrng  them  on  those 

you  would  be  willing,  provided  they  would  buy  under  Lord  Ashbourne's 

? _ Xf  they  bought  on  what  I  consider  fair  terms. 

29  145  Under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes.  ,  .  A  - 

29  146  That  would  strike  you,  would  it  not,  as  being  a  free  and  voluntary  kind  of 
arrangement “-They  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  it  or  not.  They  must  be  anxious 
to  get  back,'  as  they  send  to  me  very  constantly,  trying  to  make  some  arrange- 

ments. 
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29.147.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  thing  of  all  others  the  Irish  farmer  dreads 
is  eviction  ? — No,  I  think  that  depends  on  other  circumstances. 

29.148.  You  told  me  yesterday,  I  think,  in  1878,  1879,  1880,  and  1881  you  made  no 
abatement  in  rent,  and  in  fact  I  may  ask  you,  did  you  make  any  abatement  in  rents 
until  the  tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court  ? — No. 

29.149.  And  your  impression  was  that  the  rents  that  they  were  paying  were  perfectly 
fair  rents  ? — Yes,  it  is  my  perfect  belief  that  they  were  fair  rents. 

29.150.  And  your  belief  is  so  still? — Yes. 

29.151.  You  look  on  the  Land  Court  as  an  abomination  ? — I  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
fair,  if  you  ask  me. 

29.152.  The  tenants  were  perfectly  well  able  to  defend  themselves  ? — Perfectly. 

29.153.  And  make  perfectly  free  bargains? — Yes. 

29.154.  In  fact  they  are  paying  too  little  rent  under  the  Land  Court  ? — In  a  great 
many  cases. 

29.155.  Many  would  be  much  happier  and  better  off  in  every  way  if  the  old  high- 
pressure  rents  had  been  kept  up  ? — I  think  they  were  all  much  better  off  before  the 
agitation. 

29.156.  Now,  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  some  of  these  rents  of  yours,  Carrigan 
Dayrell — is  that  the  right  pronunciation  ? — Yes. 

29.157.  Honoria  Dee,  rent  150 /.,  judicial  rent  110/.,  valuation  881.  10s.,  raised  in 
1855  from  110/.  to  150/.  This  is  recorded  in  the  judicial  note.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  value  of  the  tenancy,  400/. ;  that  would  imply,  would  it  not,  that  in 
that  particular  case  Honoria  Dee  and  her  predecessors  and  occupiers  in  title  had 
acquired  a  valuable  interest  in  the  holding,  by  improvements  and  otherwise  ? — I  think 
not,  for  they  were  new  tenants. 

29.158.  I  said  her  predecessors  and  occupiers  in  title  ;  however,  that  is  rather 
argument.  I  will  just  take  a  few  of  these.  John  Buckley,  valuation  81.  10s.,  rent 
15/.,  judicial  rent  11/.  10s.  Just  tell  me  if  any  of  these  are  wrong  as  I  am  giving 
them  to  you.  I  will  ju3t  give  you  a  few  of  these.  Michael  Callaghan,  Tom  Knock, 
valuation  18/.  5s.,  former  rent  37/.  10s.,  judicial  rent  27/. ;  that  is  about  30  per  cent.  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  one  of  the  Hurley  tenants. 

29.159.  Is  it  not  John  C.  Hurley  ?  —  Is  the  name  Callaghan  ? 

29.160.  Yes? — That  is  not  John  Charles  Hurley,  it  is  John  Conway  Hurley,  a 
cousin. 

29.161.  Was  it  the  property  you  managed  John  C.  Hurley? — I  do  manage  his 
property,  but  there  is  a  second  John  C.  Hurley,  his  cousin. 

29.162.  Tom  Knock,  that  is  not  part  of  yours? — No. 

29.163.  John  Charles  Hurley — then  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  have  you  ? _ 

No. 

29.164.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Is  it  Connell  or  Conway  Hurley  ? — Conway. 

29.165.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  pass  from  that — you  say  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that — and  come  to  this  which  you  clearly  have,  Patrick  Murphy — this  is  close  to  the 

place  where  you  live.  Valuation  28/.  15.s.,  former  rent  65/.,  judicial  rent  47/.  15s.  ? _ 

Yes. 

29.166.  Dennis  Sullivan,  valuation  29/.  5s.,  former  rent  65/.,  judicial  rent  46/.  10s. 
John  Murphy,  valuation  63/.  10s.,  former  rent  147/.,  judicial  rent  fixed  100/.  That  is 
a  reduction  of  something  like  30/.  odd  per  cent.  Hugh  McCarthy,  valuation  32/.  10s., 
former  rent  78/.  10s.,  reduced  rent  48/.  5s.  That  rent  was  raised  in  1856  from  60/.  to 
78/.  10s. — that  is  the  official  note.  James  Moore,  valuation  28/.  10s.,  former  rent  69/., 
reduced  rent  43/. 

(The  President.)  Does  that  always  mean  the  rent  of  the  actual  occupier  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Always,  my  Lord — the  application  is  always  made  by  the  tenant  in 
possession. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  only  wanted  to  keep  abreast  with  the  statement  of  this  lady 
that  by  doing  away  with  the  middle  man - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  was  in  reference  to  the  act  of  Mr.  Hurley,  not  any  act  of  hers 

that  was  in  reference  to  a  statement  she  made  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
about.  What  she  says  was  when  the  lease  fell  in - 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes;  you  have  reminded  me.  I  quite  recollect. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Parker,  valuation  32/.  10s.,  former  rent  78/.  10s.,  reduced  rent  47/. 
Mary  Connell,  valuation  5/.,  former  rent  19/.,  reduced  rent  16/.  Nolan,  valuation  13/. 
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former  rent  4 51.,  reduced  rent  27 1.  Edmund  Carey  valuation  81.  13s.,  former  rent  35/., 
reduced  rent  18/.  10s. — that  is  nearly  50 /.  per  cent.  ? — 22 /.  10s.  is  the  proper  rent. 
29,167.  18 /.  10s.  is  the  judicial  rent  ? — No,  excuse  me. 

29,188.  There  must  be  something  else,  then,  because  this  is,  I  think,  right  ? — That 
was  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners,  and  on  appeal  it  was  put  up  to  22/.  10s. 

29.169.  You  are  quite  entitled  to  say  that.  You  thought  that  was  fixing  it  too  low  ? 
— Yes,  he  had  only  gone  in  a  year  or  two  on  his  own  proposals. 

29.170.  You  are  rather  fond  of  appeals? — Yes. 

29.171.  You  took  one  unfortunate  man — perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  him  unfortunate 

_ Eelane,  I  think  his  name  was.  "Was  he  a  man  who  held  under  a  lease  originally,  and 

they  continued  in  occupation  after  the  lease  expired  ? — No. 

29.172.  Well  he  claimed  to  continue  after  the  lease  expired  ? — No,  he  claimed  that  the 
tenancy  was  divided  by  Mr.  Hurley,  and  by  mistake  he  got  two  receipts  in  Mr.  Hussey’s 
office  and  gave  us.  It  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  head  of  it. 

29.173.  You  claim  that  because  there  was  under  the  Land  Act  a  prohibition  of 
division  and  he  was  not  entitled  to  ask  relief  under  the  Act? — No,  I  merely  disputed 
that  the  two  receipts  were  correct,  because  they  were  not  entered  in  the  rent  ledger. 

29.174.  You  disputed  that  he  had  any  right? — I  did  not  dispute  his  right  to  the  farm 
at  all.  I  disputed  his  right  to  the  two  receipts,  and  it  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  expense 
and  annoyance. 

29.175.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  your  disputing  the  two  receipts  that  you  derived 
that  he  had  any  right  under  the  Act  ? — No. 

29.176.  Then  what  was  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  about  ? — He  boasted  to  me 
that  the  League  fought  the  battle  for  him  and  it  was  only  a  fight  over  costs. 

29.177.  You  fought  it  against  the  League,  in  fact  ? — Yes,  practically. 

29.178.  The  original  Court  decided  in  his  favour,  then  you  appealed  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  they  decided  in  his  favour,  and  you  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords? — 
No,  there  were  two  decisions  in  our  favour — the  judges  in  each  case  were  in  our 
favour 

29.179.  But  there  was  an  appeal  ultimately  to  the  House  of  Lords? — Yes. 

29.180.  Which  you  brought  ? — Yes. 

29.181.  And  which  you  failed  in  ? — Yes. 

29.182.  May  I  ask  what  chance  that  wretched  man  had — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is' a  wretched  man  or  not — but  this  man,  what  chance  would  he  have  of  litigation 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  League  or  somebody  else  behind  him  ? — There  would  have 
been  no  fight  if  there  had  not  been  a  League. 

29.183.  I  should  just  like  to  illustrate  this  ;  what  was  the  amount  of  the  rent  that 
this  man  was  seeking  to  have  reduced  ? — It  was  not  any  seeking  to  reduce  rent  at 
all,  it  was  the  objection  to  a  division  of  the  tenancy ;  it  was  no  rent  question  at  all. 

29.184.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  ? — 50 /.  a  year. 

29.185.  And  how  many  hundreds  of  pounds  did  the  costs  come  to  ? — I  think  they 
came  to  600 /.  or  iOOI. 

29.186.  And  you  had  to  pay  the  costs  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

29?187'  And  they  only  came  to  600 /.  or  700 /.  ? — I  think  that  is  what  they  came  to. 
29,188.  Well,  that  is  a  cheap  luxury  comparatively.  Now,  here  are  a  few  more  cases. 
Martin  Sheehy/ valuation  4/.,  rent  14/.,  reduced  rent  81.  Mallony,  poor  law  valuation 
71.  former  rent  22 /.  10s.,  reduced  15/.  5s.  John  Mallony,  valuation  71.,  former  rent 
22/.  10s.,  reduced  15/.  5s.  Nolan,  valuation  9/.  5s.,  former  rent  25/.,  reduced  to  16/.  5s. 
Margaret  Molyneux,  valuation  6/.  5s.,  former  rent  15/.  5s.,  reduced  81.  10s.  There  are 
some  others ;  they  appear  to  have  gone  in  fits  and  starts.  There  are  a  number  of 
them  scattered,  to  which  I  will  not  go  now  in  detail? — You  have  not  mentioned  those 
fixed  this  spring  by  the  Commissioners. 

29  189.  I  have  not  got  them.  If  you  tell  me  I  will  look  at  them  with  great  pleasure. 
They  are' not  yet  reported,  I  believe.  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  Court’s 
attention  to  them  later.  What  was  the  total  rental  of  the  estates  which  Mr.  Hurley 
purchased  when  he  purchased  them  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

29,190.  He  purchased,  did  he  not,  from  one  Lady  Lock  ? — Yes. 

29*191.  Can  you  tell  me  what  he  paid? — I  think  he  paid  26,000/. 

29,192.  For  the  estate? — He  paid  26,000/.,  I  think,  for  Fenit,  and  14,000/.  for  the 
Mountain,  as  well  as  I  recollect. 
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29.193.  What  was  the  total  rental  in  1878  ? — Indeed,  I  could  not  tell  you  without  I 
looked  it  up. 

29.194.  How  much  had  the  total  rent  been  reduced  under  the  Land  Court? — I  think 
about  28  per  cent. 

29.195.  Was  it  not  a  little  more? — I  cannot  answer  you  perfectly;  I  think  it 
was  28. 

29.196.  Is  it  not,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  50,  and  does  it  not  average  within  a 
fraction  of  30  per  cent.  ? — It  may  be  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  there  was  no  case  reduced  as 
much  as  50,  I  think. 

29.197.  I  read  one  within  a  fraction  of  50  per  cent.  ? — Perhaps  so. 

29.198.  Just  let  me  finally  ask  you  this:  you  suffered  annoyance  in  the  way  you 
have  told  us  ? — Yes. 

29.199.  That  some  people  refused  to  work  for  you,  and  you  could  not  get  the  threshing 
machine  as  you  used  to  get  it  ? — Yes. 

29.200.  When  the  men  refused  to  work  for  you,  you  employed  what  you  call  emer¬ 
gency  men  ? — Yes. 

29.201.  When  did  you  first  employ  them  ? — I  think  the  first  that  I  got  were  on  the 
farm  that  was  taken  from  Slatterly. 

29.202.  When,  I  mean  ? — 1881,  I  think  it  was. 

29.203.  When  did  you  let  the  land,  the  3,000  acres,  to  the  Land  Corporation  ? — June 
1883. 

29.204.  You  told  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  who  was  examining  you 
yesterday,  that  your  trouble  began  in  1879,  but  it  grew  worse  in  1880  and  1881  ? — 

Yes. 

29.205.  What  time  in  1879  did  it  first  begin? — I  could  not  say  really. 

29.206.  Well  if  you  would  kindly  tell  us? — It  did  not  begin  in  any  serious  way  ;  it 
was  only  incivility  and  a  change  in  the  people. 

29.207.  Incivility  and  a  change  in  the  manner  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

29.208.  They  had  not  called  you  up  to  that  time  “  your  royal  honour” — They  never 
called  me  that,  that  I  know  of. 

29.209.  We  have  had  one  instance  of  designation. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  This  lady  ? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell)  No,  not  this  lady  ;  another  lady. 

29.210.  Their  manner  was  not  so  civil  to  you? — No. 

29.211.  What  was  that  owing  to  ? — 1  think  it  was  just  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

29.212.  But  that  was  before  any  Land  League  was  established  there,  or  before  the 
Land  League  was  established  at  all? — It  might  not  have  been  established,  but  it 
certainly  was  brewing. 

29.213.  In  the  air  ? — Yes. 

29.214.  You  know  the  fact,  do  you  not,  that  it  was  not  established  anywhere  when 
your  trouble  first  begun,  and  when  this  change  in  the  manner  and  civility  of  the 
people  took  place  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

29.215.  In  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  just  now,  you  said  that 
28  per  cent,  would  represent  the  amount  of  reduction  in  your  rental  which  has  been 
brought  to  you  by  the  judicial  proceedings  ? — I  said  1  could  not  be  sure,  but  I  think  that 
is  about  it. 

29.216.  I  mean  about  that?— Yes. 

29.217.  That  is  to  say,  taking  the  cases  which  have  gone  into  Court,  the  reduction  in 
those  cases  have  brought  about,  so  far  as  your  recollection  goes,  a  general  reduction  of 
about  28  per  cent.  ? — I  think  that  is  it. 

29.218.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tenants,  are  they  still  going  into  the  Court  ? — I 
think  there  are  only  two  more  that  have  to  go  in. 

29.219.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  the  years  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  but  there  are  two  instances  in  1886  1  wish  to  ask  you  about.  Were  you 
acting  as  agent  for  Mr.  Hurley’s  land  at  Killahan  ? — No. 

29.220.  There  are  two  tenants,  Jamos  Ilealy  and  [Jeremiah  Lawler? — Those  are  not 
John  Charles  Hurley’s. 
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29.221.  May  1  take  it  from  first  to  last,  since  you  have  been  connected  with  this 
property,  you  yourself  have  made  no  abatement  of  rent? — No.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  where  I  knew  there  had  been  lots  of  cattle,  or  any  reason  why  tenants 
should  be  given  time,  I  have  given  them  ample  time,  and  there  are  one  or  two  tenants 
that  are  in  arrear  for  that  reason. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

29.222.  There  was  something  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  you  as  to  the  guardianship 
of  these  children.  I  believe  Mrs.  Hurley  was  a  confirmed  invalid  before  her  husband’s 
death  ? — She  was  partially  paralysed. 

29.223.  She  could  not  take  any  active  partin  the  management  of  the  property? — 
No. 

29.224.  In  all  that  you  have  done,  have  you  acted  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  these 
children  ? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

29.225.  And  has  any  money  or  profit  gone  into  your  own  pocket  ? — No,  a  very  great 
loss. 

29.226.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  reference  to  the  rent,  it  has  not  been  done  for 
yourself  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

r  29,227.  Now  I  want,  if  you  please,  a  little  more  explanation  about  the  holding  of 
this  property  ;  we  have  got  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hurley  bought  this  property  with  leases 
existing  on  it  ? — That  is  the  property  between  Listowel  and  Castleisland. 

29.228.  Give  me  the  name  of  that  property  ? — We  always  called  it  the  Listowel 
property  ;  there  are  several  town  lands. 

29.229.  To  your  knowledge,  were  there  middlemen  existing  on  that  property,  and 
were  there  sub-leases  upon  it? — There  were  not  sub-leases. 

29.230.  What? — The  bulk  of  the  present  tenants  were  herdsmen,  and,  as  is  very 
common  in  Ireland,  instead  of  paying  their  rent  to  the  middlemen,  they  were  allowed 
to  graze  so  many  cattle,  or  so  many  milch  cows,  or  so  many  dry  stock. 

29.231.  Were  these  herdsmen  occupying  the  land? — No;  they  were  living  on  the 
land,  and  herding  for  the  men  who  had  the  leases. 

29.232.  Were  the  people  who  were  holding  the  land,  holding  from  Mr.  Hurley,  or 
his  predecessors  in  title,  or  were  there  middlemen  between  the  lessor  and  the  actual 
tenant  ? — They  were  the  people  who  had  the  leases  from  Lady  Lock,  who  had  the 
property  originally  ;  they  had  the  leases  before  Mr.  Hurley  bought. 

29.233.  Were  they  sub-tenants — the  occupiers — or  were  they  the  predecessors  direct 
in  title  to  Mr.  Hurley  ? — I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

29.234.  You  have  got  the  fact  that  there  were  leases  granted  for  the  predecessors  in 
title  of  Mr.  Hurley  ;  do  you  follow  that? — Yes. 

29.235.  Who  occupied  the  land  ;  did  the  lessees,  to  whom  the  leases  had  been 
granted,  or  were  they  the  sub-tenants  ? — They  were  Bub-tenants  in  one  sense — they 
were  really  only  herdsmen ;  they  had  no  written  agreement. 

29.236.  Did  the  direct  lessees  themselves  occupy  houses  on  the  land  ? — No,  they 
lived  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  they  did  not  live  on  the  land  at  all.  The  herdsmen 
then  were  made  the  direct  tenants  by  Mr.  Hurley,  and  are  the  present  tenants. 

29.237.  Before  this  time  were  there  only  the  herdsmen  in  occupation? — With  very 
few  exceptions.  There  was  one  village  on  the  place,  and  I  think  they  were  the  only 
people  who  were  tenants  in  any  sense. 

29.238.  Did  the  herdsmen  herd  the  farms  ? — There  were  no  farms,  it  was  simply 
covered  with  great  droves  of  cattle. 

29.239.  This  Listowel  property,  were  there  no  farmhouses  at  all  upon  it? — There 
were  houses. 

29.240.  And  the  herdsmen  occupied  them  ? — Yes. 

29.241.  That  existed  till  the  time  Mr.  Hurley  bought? — Yes. 

29.242.  (The  President.)  Were  these  herdsmen  paid  wages  by  someone  for  looking 
after  the  cattle,  or  did  they  pay  something  for  the  grazing  ? — Instead  of  being  paid 
wages  they  were  allowed  grazing  for  so  many  milch  cows. 

29.243.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Who  held  the  land  ? — They  held  the  cattle  for  the  other 
people. 

29.244.  The  other  people  were  occupying  the  land  ? — Yes,  the  other  people  were 
occupying  the  land,  but  they  were  not  living  there. 
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29.245.  I  want  to  know  who  were  occupying  the  land  ? — They  were  the  tenants 
responsible  for  the  rent. 

29.246.  Where  were  those  tenants ;  they  were,  I  suppose,  the  original  tenants  to  the 
predecessor  in  title  of  Mr.  Hurley  ? — Yes. 

29.247.  Absent  or  not — living  all  over  the  country — did  they  occupy  the  land  by 
their  cattle  grazing  upon  it? — Yes. 

29.248.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  you  told  us  there  were  herdsmen  who  had  to  do  the 
labour  upon  this  occupation  land  ? — Yes. 

29.249.  And  as  part  of  their  return  they  were  allowed  to  graze  upon  the  land  ?— 
Yes. 

29.250.  Give  me  the  date  again  when  Mr.  Hurley  took  possession  ? — I  think  it  was 
1867. 

29.251.  Did  some  of  these  tenants’  leases  expire  before  you  took  the  management 
of  the  property  ? — They  had  all  expired,  I  think,  except  three. 

29.252.  During  Mr.  Hurley’s  time  ? — Yes. 

29.253.  Who  then  became  the  lessees  of  the  land — the  tenants  ?—  As  each  lease  fell 
out  Mr.  Hurley  made  the  herdsmen  the  direct  tenant,  and  also  put  other  tenants 
on  it. 

29.254.  The  herdsmen  were  the  people,  you  tell  us,  who  had  been  living  on  the  land 
grazing  ? — Yes. 

29.255.  Were  the  rents  then  raised,  or  diminished,  or  left  as  they  were  ? — The  rents 
were  fixed  according  to  the  rent,  or  the  valuation,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  that 
these  men  had  been  paying  to  the  middleman  for  their  cattle. 

29.256.  ( The  President.)  They  valued  their  grazing  rights? — Yes. 

29.257.  And  they  paid  a  rent  instead  of  having  the  grazing  ? — Yes,  there  are  seven 
town  lands. 

( The  President.)  I  am  only  trying  to  follow  you ;  that  seems  to  be  the  meaning 

of  it. 

29.258.  (Sir  E.  James.)  That  being  so — call  it  commutation,  or  alteration,  or  what 
you  will — the  herdsmen  became  tenants  to  Mr.  Hurley  ? — The  bulk  of  the  present 
tenants  are  either  the  original  herdsmen  or  their  children. 

29.259.  The  bulk  of  those  on  this  Listowel  property  ? — Yes. 

29.260.  That  state  of  things  you  found  when  you  came  into  the  land? — Yes. 

29.261.  Is  this  property  a  property  where  there  have  been  evictions  since  your  time, 
those  evictions  which  my  friend  has  asked  you  about? — Yes,  there  were  no  evictions 
except  those  connected  with  these  leases. 

29.262.  Is  that  upon  the  Listowel  property? — Yes,  and  two  other  cases. 

29.263.  Those  Listowel  leases,  as  I  understend,  are  the  leases  in  relation  to  property 
through  which  the  roads  were  to  run  ? — Yes. 

29.264.  When  was  it  the  arrangement  was  first  made  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  roads  ? — I  used  to  go  up  there  sometimes  and  as  far  back  as  1875  ;  1874 
and  1875  these  new  leases  were  talked  of,  and  the  making  of  those  roads — that  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years. 

29.265.  When  did  you  come  to  any  definite  arrangements  with  the  tenants  ? — I, 
personally,  did  not,  but  Mr.  Hurley  during  his  lifetime  had  it  all  arranged. 

29.266.  Did  you  find  that  arrangement  in  existence  when  you  succeeded  to  the 
property? — Yes,  I  knew  of  its  being  in  existence. 

29.267.  As  far  as  you  could  discover  when  you  came  into  the  management,  were  the 
tenants  acquiescent  to  that  expenditure  being  made,  and  these  payments  being 
returned  by  them  ? — They  were  most  anxious  for  it,  and  asked  me  to  begin  the  roads 
before  the  leases  fell  out,  and  a  year  or  two  sooner  than  Mr.  Hurley  intended  to  do  it. 

29.268.  What  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  1880  with  reference  to  that 
expenditure  ;  had  the  expenditure  been  made  or  not  ? — It  was  only  commenced — one 
of  the  roads  was  nearly  made. 

29.269.  Now  take  any  one  by  way  of  example ;  I  think  the  best  man  is  Moloney ;  the 
rent  there  had  to  be  raised  from  33/.  to  40/.  or  45/.  ? — Yes. 

29.270.  As  repayment? — Yes. 

29.271.  When  did  he  first  object  to  that  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1880. 

29.272.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  objecting  ? — Well,  they  all  objected  ;  they  said 
they  were  not  going  to  pay  rent  as  they  did  in  old  times  ;  then  he  afterwards  said  he 
was  told  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  live  on  the  farm  if  he  paid  a  higher  rent. 
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29.273.  He  was  treating  this  repayment,  as  you  have  called  it,  as  rent ? _ Yes-  he 

that  ground^086  ^  ^  ^  °riginal  lease’  and  alwaYs  had  the  land  very  cheap  on 

29.274.  He  was  one  of  the  original  tenants,  not  a  herdsman  ? _ Yes. 

29.275.  A  successor,  I  presume,  of  the  original  tenant? — Yes. 

yr  r  9e  'Iord  ", used  ”  t0  be  Paid  in  perpetuity,  lie  was  a  lease- 
kolJer.  What  was  the  length  or  the  lease  ? — I  do  not  know  what  was  the  length  of 
the  lease  when  Mr.  Hurley  bought  the  place.  6 

J9'2!?-  9  i880  ?— Oh,  in  1880 ;  he  had  then  had  a  21,  years  lease.  He  had  a  lease 
when  Mr  Hurley  bought  it,  but  he  surrendered  it,  and  allowed  his  farm  to  have  a 
different  boundary  allotted  to  it,  and  Mr.  Hurley  gave  him  his  farm  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  others  m  consideration  of  that.  r 

29.278.  When  did  that  lease  expire  ?— The  lease  that  expired  in  1880  had  existed  for 
£±.  years. 

29.279.  How  long  did  it  last  ? — The  21  years  was  out  in  1880. 

29.280.  Then  it  did  expire  in  1880? — Yes,  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

29.281.  When  he  agreed  to  pay  that  sum  of  money  on  account  of  the  expenditure 
on  the  roads,  was  there  any  agreement  as  to  the  lease  ?— Yes,  he  was  to  have  had  a 
lease  for  31  years  ;  they  were  all  to  have  had  that. 

29.282.  My  friend  used  the  term  perpetuity.  He  would  have  to  pay  for  that 

wTtorun6?— ^ Yesh  W°U  d  ^  ^  the  31  years  durinS  which  the  expenditure 

29.283.  That  was  the  Listowel  property  ? — Yes. 

29.284.  Did  the  persons  who  quitted  their  holdings  on  the  Listowel  property  do  so 
on  account  of  refusing  to  pay  you  for  the  expenditure  ?— There  were  three  who  had 
no  change  m  their  rents  whatever,  but  they  went  out  with  the  rest. 

29.285.  What  reason  chd  they  give  ?— They  simply  said  that  they  thought  it  was 
better  to  be  paid  by  the  League  than  being  paid  by  me. 

29.286.  There  may  be  a  little  confusion ;  was  it  on  this  Listowel  property  rhat  these 

Land  League  huts  were  erected  which  they  occupied  ? _ Yes. 

they9’likld  ?— Yes U  ^  t0  ^  th°Se  perSOnS  return  into  the  foldings  as  caretakers  if 

29,288.  And  they  refused  ?— Yes,  and  two  of  those  are  still  living  there,  and  for 
three  years  have  raised  40  cows  on  the  place. 

90  9Qn  PaJing  jou  anything  ?— Without  paying  anything,  even  taxes. 

landT9  Yel°U  taXeS’  and  ^ey  Pa^d  no  renL  and  raised  40  cows  on  your 

29,291  Living  in  the  Land  League  hut? — I  think  there  is  another  hut  now:  the 
original  nut  fell  down.  ;  tliere  is  Rnother  of  some  sort 

29.292.  They  do  live  in  the  hut  ?— Yes. 

29.293.  Were  these  the  houses  that  you  spoke  of  that  had  been  partially  destroyed? 

Yes  ;  the  house  one  of  them  lived  in  was  burnt  when  we  were  preparing  it  for 
caretakers. 

29.294.  I  suppose  on  the  property  near  Castleisland  there  are  other  occupiers  beside 
the  leaseholders — Yes;  there  were  about  50. 

Is  i^at  property  that  the  Land  Corporation  has  taken  ? — Yes. 

29.296.  I  think  you  mentioned  3,000  acres  ?— About  3,000  acres. 

29.297.  Then  I  suppose  it  is  upon  that  property  that  the  families,  the  Dumber  of 
which  has  been  mentioned,  either  13  or  22,  have  been  dispossessed  ?— Yes. 

29.298.  Did  these  people  refuse  to  pay  any  rent,  or  did  they  only  refuse  to  pay  the 
previous  rent  .—1  hey  first  refused  to  pay  the  previous  rent,  and  then  they  refused  to 
pay  any  rent  at  all ;  they  said  the  time  for  paying  rent  was  over. 

29  299.  When  were  the  proceedings  that  my  friend  has  asked  you  about  taken,  was 
it  before  or  after  the  tenants  had  refused  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? _ After. 

29.300.  Did  you  take  any  proceedings  until  there  had  been  a  refusal  to  pay  any  rent 
m  respect  of  these  families  ? — No. 

29.301.  My  friend  has  asked  you  whether  you  are  willing  to  take  those  persons  back. 
Now  when  did  they  leave ;  when  had  they  to  quit  the  land  ?— The  sheriff  took  possession 
of  the  land  in  1881,  they  then  had  it  for  nothing  until  1883. 
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29.302.  Those  are  the  people  who  refused  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? — Yes,  they  had  all 
their  full  stock  on  the  land  until  1883,  paying  no  rent  or  taxes,  then  the  Land  Corpora¬ 
tion  took  the  place. 

29.303.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hurley’s  children,  I  suppose,  were  receiving  nothing  to  live 
on  ? — From  this  land  they  were  receiving  nothing. 

29.304.  From  1881  to  1883  ?— Yes. 

29.305.  (The  President.)  I  forget  whether  you  were  legal  trustee,  or  whether  you 
were  merely  acting  on  behalf  of  the  children  ? — Yes,  legal  trustee. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Under  a  will,  a  testamentary  instrument. 

29.306.  (Sir  E.  James.)  My  friend  interposed  for  [a  moment — it  is  rather  out  of 
course,  but  I  will  ask  this  :  what  were  the  different  ages  of  the  children  when  you  took 
charge  of  them  ? — The  boy  was  15,  the  girls  were  17  and  18. 

29,306a.  (Mr.  Lochvood.)  That  was  in  1878  ? — Yes. 

29.307.  (Sir  H.  James.)  And  this  property  was  their  means  of  subsistence  ? — Yes, 
that  and  the  other  property. 

29.308.  The  property  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — Yes. 

29.309.  In  1881  these  people  refused  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? — Yes. 

29.310.  Saying  the  time  for  paying  rent  was  over  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  expression 
they  used. 

29.311.  At  that  time  were  you  willing  to  have  taken  them  back  at  a  fair  rent? — 

Yes. 

29.312.  And  they  refused  and  would  pay  none  ? — Yes. 

29.313.  Then  they  remained  in  possession  from  1881  till  1883,  paying  nothing? — 

Yes. 

29.314.  And  then  in  1883,  after  two  years,  the  property  went  to  the  Land  Corpora¬ 
tion  ? — Even  in  1881  they  all  owed  a  year;  they  had  the  place  for  three  years  for 

nothing. 

29.315.  There  were  arrears  ? — Yes. 

29.316.  You  have  to  manage  it.  The  legal  coming  of  age  was  fixed  at  25  ? — Yes. 

29.317.  Do  you  remain  as  legal  guardian  until  the  age  of  25? — Yes. 

29.318.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  evictions.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  ;  a 
man,  I  think,  named  Jeremiah  Connor  was  evicted  in  1881  ;  was  it  Connor  or 
O’Connor? — Was  that  at  Killarney  or  Aglish  ? 

29.319.  He  was  evicted  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

29.320.  It  is  Colrow  ? — No,  O’Connor  it  is. 

29.321.  There  were  two  gales  owing? — Yes. 

29.322.  Would  that  man  pay  anything? — No,  he  refused  to  pay  anything  what¬ 
ever. 

29.323.  Did  you  see  any  prospect,  if  he  remained  on  the  farm,  of  getting  any  rent  for 
the  children  of  which  you  were  guardian  ? — Nc,  none  whatever. 

29.324.  Did  you  make  any  offer  to  him  if  he  would  pay  any  rent,  to  allow  him  to 
remain  in  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what  offer  was  made  at  that  time,  but  afterwards  there 
were  only  two  tenants  on  the  place  who  had  not  leases,  and  their  rents  were  fixed  at  a 
certain  sum  by  the  Commissioners,  and  I  offered  all.  the  leaseholders  the  same 
terms,  and  I  would  have  taken  them  back  on  those  terms,  the  evicted  people,  but  they 
refused. 

29.325.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  man,  who  it  is  said  only  owed  two  gales  rent, 
that  was  a  year’s  rent,  was  refusing  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? — Yes. 

29.326.  My  friend  also  asked  you  in  1878,  1879,  and  1880  you  made  no  reduction? 

—No. 

(The  President.)  I  am  anxious  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  when  one  comes  to  look 
over  this  evidence,  between  the  property  she  avus  dealing  with  as  trustee  and  her  own ; 
her  cross-examination  has  to  some  extent  been  mixed ;  the  cross-examination  of  this 
morning  seems  rather  to  have  related  to  the  lady’s  own  property. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  used  that  term  in  relation 
to  the  property  Miss  Thompson  managed. 

(The  President.)  It  is  obviously  the  position  is  totally  different,  the  lady  having  the 
administration  of  property  as  trustee  would  have  been  bound  to  get  the  best  rent 
she  could,  but  then  with  regard  to  property  over  which  she  had  control  herself  the 
considerations  would  be  different. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  I  may  say  I  was  taking  it  from  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  he  was 
referring  to  the  trust  property  alone. 

29.327.  Has  your  evidence  been  directed  to  any  property  belonging  to  you  personally, 
or  only  to  the  trusteeship  ? — Only  to  the  trusteeship. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  did  use  the  term  “your  property,”  but  I  think  it  was 
used  in  reference  to  the  trust  property. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  so  with  regard  to  the  instances  given  from  those  books. 

(The.  President.)  I  wished  to  understand  that. 

29.328.  (Sir  E.  James.)  The  answer  to  the  questions  given  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 
are  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hurley’s  property  ? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Charles  Russell,  unfortunately,  used  the  expression  as  though  it 
were  her  own  property,  and  I  have  been  taking  it  down  in  that  sense. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  So  far  as  to-day  is  concerned,  all  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  questions 
were  directed  to  property  over  which  this  lady  was  trustee. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Except  otherwise  especially  pointed. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Except  a  small  townland  of  about  200  acres  upon  which  nothing 
substantially  turns. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  was  yesterday. 

29.329.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  not  go  through  all  those  tenants,  but  may  I  take  it  that 
in  all  cases  over  the  13  families,  as  you  term  the  number,  there  was  a  refusal  to  pay 
any  rent  at  all  ? — Yes. 

29.330.  At  that  time  if  rent  or  fair  rent  had  been  paid,  would  you  have  kept  them 
on  ? — Yes. 

29.331.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  asked  you  this,  he  said:  Would  you  be 
willing  now  to  take  them  back  on  a  fair  rent;  in  the  first  place,  to  what  tenants  did 
you  regard  that  question  as  applying  ;  to  all  the  tenants  or  the  leaseholders  ?  To  these 
leaseholders  merely. 

29.332.  What  was  your  reason  for  saying  now  you  would  not  take  them  back  at  a 
fair  rent? — Well,  one  must  protect  oneself,  and  this  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  the 
boundary,  I  think,  is  15  miles,  and  frequently  no  fences,  and  if  I  were  to  let  back  half 
of  them  the  other  half  might  repudiate  the  leases  and  refuse  then  to  pay  rent,  or  all 
might  repudiate  the  leases  or  gather  in  one  spot  and  graze  upon  it  without  paying  any¬ 
thing.  That  is  a  very  common  trick. 

29.333.  Are  these  tenants  of  the  land  which  this  Land  Corporation  were  occupying  ? 
_ Yes. 

29.334.  You  were  receiving  some  rent,  as  I  understand,  from  the  Land  Corporation  ? 
_ Yes. 

29.335.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know,  but  my  friend  asked  you  as  to  400 1. 
being  fixed  as  the  value  of  the  tenancy,  and  my  friend  proceeded  to  say  that  shows 
that  improvements  had  been  made ;  do  you  take  the  view  that  improvements  had  been 
made  ?— No,  it  is  all  grass  land,  and  the  rent  that  he  spoke  of  as  a  rise  was,  as  is 
very  common  all  over  Ireland,  on  the  old  rent  being  charged  again  after  these  famine 
years.  There  was  an  old  lease  in  existence  from  the  last  century  which  was  rather 

higher  than  the  rent.  e  r 

29.336.  When  you  speak  of  the  old  famine  year,  are  you  speaking  of  the  year  1846  f 

— The  real  famine.  .  , 

29.337.  I  believe  at  that  time,  that  was  at  the  time  of  the  great  potato  famine,  the 

rents  did  fall  lower  ;  there  were  reductions  ? — Yes. 

29.338.  Was  it  1869  that  the  new  arrangement  was  made,  or  about  that  time  ? — 1 

think  about  then  ;  oh,  no,  it  was  earlier  than  that,  1859.  ,  T 

29.339.  Give  me  the  time  from  yourself,  then  ? — It  was  either  ISob  or  185J ;  1 

think  it  was  1859.  ,  T, 

29.340.  What  do  you  say  the  alteration  that  was  made  at  that  time  ' — it  was 

put  back  to  the  rent  it  had  been  at  before  the  famine. 

29.341.  That  was  the  old  original  rent  ? — Yes.  _ 

29.342.  My  friend  gave  you  one  particular  instance  in  which  you  said  the  person 
was  a  new  tenant ;  do  you  recollect  that  a  new  tenant  who  made  no  improvements  I 
think  that  was  the  400/.  instance — was  that  Slatterly  ? — No,  a  man  named  Dee,  it  was 

originally  held  by  a  person  named  Brick.  _ 

29.343.  Do  you  know  whether  he  paid  anything  to  come  into  the  farm  or  not  .—Do 

you  mean  to  Mr.  Hurley  ? 
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29.344.  Yes,  or  to  the  outgoing  tenant  ? — I  do  not  not  know  about  the  tenant,  but  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  to  Mr.  Hurley. 

29.345.  I  want  from  you  what  the  character  of  the  land  is  there  ;  is  it  o-razin o-  land  ? 
— It  is  “  butter  ”  land  we  call  it. 

29.346.  That  is,  you  have  cows  grazing  upon  it  ?— Yes. 

29.347.  It  does  not  fail  with  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

29.348.  Or  cereal  crops  ? — No ;  and  it  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  market 
place  at  Tralee,  they  make  their  money  chiefly  by  selling  milk. 

29.349.  And  the  Land  Corporation  have  grazing  on  this  property  ? _ This  is 

Listowel. 

29.350.  But  in  respect  of  the  Tralee  land,  that  is  grazing  land  ? — Yes. 

29.351.  During  this  time,  after  your  inquiries,  what  is  your  view  of  your  tenants’ 
ability  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Do  you  mean  the  tenants  that  we  put  out  ? 

29.352.  Yes,  or  the  tenants  that  remain  in  ? — I  think  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  were  perfectly  well  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  gave  ample  time  to 
those  who  I  thought  wanted  it. 

29.353.  This  was  Tralee  ;  would  your  same  answer  apply  to  the  character  of  the 
Listowel  land  being  grazing  land  ? — Yes ;  I  was  answering  more  as  to  the  Listowel 
land  when  you  asked  me. 

29.354.  You  probably  answered  me  about  the  Tralee,  and  you  gave  me  that  the 

market  town  was  near  it ;  was  it  grazing  land  at  Listowel  as  well  as  Hurley  ? _ The  land 

that  the  Land  Corporation  have  is  grazing ;  it  is  all  milch  cows. 

29.355.  I  want  to  keep  to  the  grazing ;  it  is  grazing  land,  is  it? — Yes;  you  are 

speaking  now  of  Tralee  ?  ’  J 

29.356.  I  am  speaking  of  both  ? — Yes. 

29.357.  Both  Tralee  and  Listowel  ? — Of  course  the  Tralee  land  is  very  much  better ; 
you  have  a  much  greater  return  on  account  of  the  price  of  milk  in  the  town  of  Tralee' 

29.358.  ( The  President.)  Still  it  is  grass  land? — It  is  grass  land. 

29.359.  Substantially  I  take  it  both  those  properties  are  grass  land  ? — Yes,  nearly  all 
land  in  Ireland ;  the  cereal  crops  are  very  little  really,  there  is  no  wheat  at  all. 

29.360.  (Sir  H.  James.)  We  were  not  speaking  about  your  own  land  near  Tralee 
but  we  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Hurley’s  land  ? — Yes  ;  Dee’s  farm. 

29.361.  You  spoke  of  it  as  being  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  from  Tralee  ? _ It  is  about  a 

quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  market  place. 

29.362.  Which  is  that? — Mr.  Hurley’s  property. 

29.363.  Dee  was  the  name  you  mentioned  ? — Carrigan  Dayrell. 

29.364.  Some  questions  were  asked  as  to  your  treatment  in  1879,  and  you  said  some¬ 
thing— you  do  not  say  what— was  brewing  in  1879  ;  do  you  recollect  what  occurred  in 
1880,  when  the  League  had  been  established  ? — Yes. 

29.365.  Did  you  see  a  marked  difference  in  your  treatment  after  the  establishment 
of  the  hand  League? — Yes;  decidedly. 

29.366.  In  what  way  ?— They  spoke  much  more  openly  and  more  defiantly,  and  said 
openly  that  they  would  not  pay  any  more  rent. 

29.367.  Taking  the  period  of  1879;  up  to  1879,  was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting 
your  rents  paid  ? — No,  they  grumbled  a  good  deal,  that  is  all. 

29.368.  But  they  paid  ? — Yes. 

29.369.  Of  course  we  know  that  from  1881  to  1883  you  got  from  some  of  this 
property  nothing? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Henry,  this  lady  has  spoken  of  some  things  that  occurred  before 
the  actual  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  yet  had  any 
speeches  which  were  made  in  anticipation  of  the  Land  League.  Of  course  nothing  is 
brought  into  existence  instanter.  I  suppose  there  were  some  speeches  made  earlier  ? 

(Sn-  II.  James.)  Yes,  they  will  be  before  your  Lordships. 

(The  President.)  I  have  an  impression  there  were  some  as  early  as  1879. 

(The  Attorney- Genera  1 . )  Your  Lordships  will  find  all  through  the  year  1879,  certainly 
m  the  middle  of  the  year,  speeches  on  almost  identically  the  same  lines  were  made. 

(I he  President.)  Have  you  got  those  speeches? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  I  do  not  think  we  havo  ;  but  it  is  part  of  our  proof  and 
your  Lordships  will  have  them. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  If  you  are  going  to  put  them  in,  Mr.  Attorney,  would  you 
let  me  have  them  in  the  same  shape  as  the  others  ;  if  you  can  let  us  have  the  1879 
speeches,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience. 
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29  370.  (Sir  H.  James.)  There  was  something,  I  think,  you  wished  to  state,  was 
there  not?— Sir  Charles  Russell  seemed  to  make  an  important  point  of  the  difference 
between  the  valuation  and*  the  rents.  I  am  anxious  he  should  inquire  about  the  rents 

fixed 

29.371.  This  is  particularly  before  the  rise  ?— Where  rents  on  that  mountain  property 

were' fixed  at  six  or  seven  times  the  valuation.  . 

29.372.  We  gather  from  that  you  mean  the  poor  law  valuation  { — It  means  nothing, 

except  that  it  means  very  low  taxes  which  of  course  is  a  very  great  advantage  where 
the  taxes  are  paid  on  the  valuation  and  not  on  the  land.  _ 

29.373.  To  your  mind  the  valuation  means  nothing  as  representing  the  value  of  the 

land  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Reid  wants  to  ask  something. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

29  374  1  have  one  or  two  very  small  matters  I  desire  to  ask,  which  I  think  are 
something  new  ;  you  said  that  a  man  called  Jeremiah  Connor,  when  he  was  evicted, 

declined  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? — Yes.  ,  a  , 

29.375.  I  wish  to  put  to  you  for  a  specific  reason  whether  he  did  not  ofier  to  pay  a 

valuation  and  a  half,  and  you  declined  it  ?— No. 

29.376.  Fifty  per  cent,  above  the  valuation  ( — JNo. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  poor  law  valuation  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Yes,  the  Government  valuation. 

29  377  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  :  I  gathered  that  to  Sir  Henry  James  you  stated  ^that 
the  tenants  who  had  been  evicted  had  all  refused  to  pay  any  rent,  is  that  true  ?— Yes. 
29,378.  Every  one  of  them  ?— I  should  think  every  one  of  them. 

29^379.  Substantially  every  one?— Yes. 

29  3  80.  I  must  put  this  to  you  that  they  all  offered  to  pay  the  ^  old  rent,  that  is  to 
sav  the  old  rent  up  to  your  endeavour  to  alter  it  in  the  year  1880  ?— I  cannot  say 
whether  they  offered  before  the  leases  fell  out,  instead  of  paying  on  the  Board  of 
Works  money  to  pay  the  old  rent,  but  afterwards,  when  the  storm  thickened  before 
the  sheriff  went  there,  they  all  refused  to  pay  anything. 

29  381.  Your  demand  was  for  the  full  rent  ?  Originally. 

29*, 382.  Hid  you  ever  offer  to  them  any  abatement  ? — Afterwards  ;  before  they  were 
absolutely  put  out  I  should  have  been  satisfied  to  take  the  old  rent. 

29  383  The  point  is  I  think  you  told  Sir  Charles  Russell,  that  you  never  offered 
any  abatement  at  all,  is  that  the  fact?— It  was  just  as  I  tell  you;  I  do  not  call  that 
offer  an  abatement.  I  offered  to  forego  the  interest  on  that  money.  I  would  not  have 
spent  any  more  of  it,  but  what  was  spent  I  offered  to  forego  the  interest  on,  and  let 

them  m  on  the  old  rents. 

29  284.  Was  that  offer  made  in  any  formal  way  ? — Well,  some  of  the  tenants  came  ; 

I  spoke  to  them  ;  I  cannot  remember  individually  now  who  I  made  certain  speeches  to, 

but  all  the  offers  went  through  the  sub-agent.  . 

29  285.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  discussion  upon  a  question  ot  tact  that  can  De 
proved  by  the  other  side,  but  I  put  it  to  you  that  all  these  tenants  whom  you  evicted 
were  willing  and  offered  to  pay  the  rent  that  prevailed  before  1880,  or  m  1879,  we  will 
say,  and  that  you  would  not  accept  it  ?— Originally  they  may  have  done,  but  not  after 

29  286.  And  you  insisted  also  on  all  the  costs  ? — I  think  I  agi’eed  to  take  half  costs, 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  it  was  before  any  costs  were  incurred.  It  was  explained 
to  them  the  costs  would  be  expensive,  because  they  were  evictions  on  title,  and  they 
were  told  that  it  would  make  the  matter  harder  to  settle  ;  but  they  all  told  me  the  costs 

did  not  matter,  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  them.  ,  , , 

t>9  387  Another  matter  you  stated  was  that  you  offered  to  let  back  your  leaseholdeis 

at  the  same  rent  as  the  judicial  rent  ?— That  was  on  the  Killarney  property. 

29,388.  Only  on  the  Killarney  property,  not  on  the  other  9\o. 

29 ’,389.  Hid  you  make  that  offer  in  any  formal  way  -—Yes. 

291390.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  offer  ? — 1  think  it  was  1883. 

29.391.  Can  you  say  to  whom  ?  Was  it  made  to  all  the  tenants  .  A  was  ma  e  o 

all  the  tenants,  and  one  or  two  accepted.  ,  _  TT  »  ii 

29.392.  In  a  formal  way  by  yourself  ?— It  was  made  m  Mr.  Hussey  s  office,  as  well  as 

1  recollect. 
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Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

29.393.  Upon  this  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question.  You  say  the  tenants  told  you 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  the  costs.  By  whom  did  they  tell  you  the  costs  would  be 
paid  ? — I  cannot  recollect  whether  they  distinctly  stated  it  would  be  paid  by  the 
League  or  whether  they  only  implied  it. 

29.394.  They  said  they  should  not  have  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

29.395.  The  persons  on  whom  the  road  money  was  spent  were  leaseholders,  I  under¬ 
stand,  on  whose  property  the  expense  of  the  road  was  payable.  Were  they  leaseholders  ? 
— This  one  man  Maloney,  whom  we  have  spoken  so  much  of,  was  the  chief  person 
benefited.  There  were  some  smaller  tenants  who  were  not  leaseholders. 

29.396.  Then,  I  understand,  some  were  evicted  because  they  would  not  repay  what 
they  had  agreed  to  pay,  namely,  your  expenditure  on  the  roads  ?— Those  were  the  13 
whose  leases  expired. 

29.397.  I  want  that  quite  clear? — Yes. 

29.398.  They  refused  to  pay  that  ? — Yes. 

29.399.  You  have  told  us  what  took  place  in  respect  of  them.  Did  they  afterwards 
refuse  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  With  reference  to  what  I  said  with  regard  to  the  speeches  of 
1879,  peihaps  I  ought  to  have  added,  we  cannot  give  them  quite  in  the  same  way 
because  there  was  not  the  same  means  of  obtaining  reports,  and  we  have  to  a  great 
extent  to  refer  to  “  United  Ireland  ”  and  other  papers  for  them  ;  but  still  we  quite 
hope  to  ^  give  them  to  your  Lordship  as  soon  as  possible.  I  did  not  use  “United 
Ireland  as  the  name  of  the  paper  at  that  date,  as  I  myself  stated  at  the  time,  but  we 
rely  on  local  papers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  reports.  I  am  obliged  to  interpose  a 
witness  who  has  to  go  to  Ireland. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  With  regard  to  what  the  Attorney- General  has  said,  we  shall  not 
make  any  undue  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  speeches,  knowing  that  probably  police 
reports  were  not  taken  before  some  period  in  1879,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  my 
friend  will  agree  that  all  the  speeches  he  does  put  in,  save  and  except  those  which  we 
admit,  will  have  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  proved,  because  we  cannot  accept  every¬ 
thing. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Supposing  there  was  a  speech  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,” 
what  should  you  say  to  that  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  own  recollection  is  that  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  in  1879  was 
exceedingly  hostile. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  really  must  not  say  that. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  wrong  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  I  am 
speaking  from  my  own  recollection. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Well,  what  paper  would  you  like? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  might  I  just  point  this  out? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  a  very  pointed  question,  my  Lord.  I  am  not  as  familiar 
as  I  should  like  to  be  with  the  Irish  Press,  but  if  my  learned  friends  will  o-ive  us 
latitude  in  putting  in  speeches  that  appear  in  newspapers  ourselves  we  will  deal 
liberally  with  them  in  giving  them  the  same  facilities. 

(The  Attorney -General)  My  Lord,  I  cannot  make  any  bargain  or  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  bargain  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  to  ray  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid, 
the  sources  from  which  the  reports  come.  And  I  should  like  to  say  this  it  is  part 
distinctly  of  our  case  that  in  the  early  part  of  1879  and  the  middle  of  1879  speeches 
were  made  by  prominent  gentlemen  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Land  League. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Iteid.)  I  was  not  disputing  that. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  try  between  this  and  Friday  to  come  to  an  arrangement  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  We  will  try  botween  this  and  Friday  to  como  to  an  arrangement 
if  possible. 

( The  President,.)  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  these. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  desire  your  Lordship  to  have  these. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  I  make1  no 
complaint  at  all,  but  we  have  been  obliged  to  keep  hero  a  number  of  persons  to  prove 
certain  speeches  1880  and  1881  speechos — which  have  boon  furnished  to  my  learned 
friends.  My  Lord,  of  courso  it  would  lie  a  very  great  additional  expense  if  they  have 
to  be  brought  back  again.  I  would  ask  my  learned  friends  if  they  can  give  us  an 
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intimation  to-morrow  morning  as  to  whom  they  wish  called ;  because  though  I  am 
afraid  it  might  possibly  prevent  our  calling  other  witnesses,  still  it  would  be  very  im¬ 
portant  to  get  rid  of  those  men — reporters,  persons  who  are  here  to  prove  1880  and 
1881  speeches,  of  which  copies  have  been  given  to  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  shall  certainly  desire  to  admit  as  far  as  possible,  and 
prevent  persons  being  called  unnecessarily  ;  but  my  learned  friend  has  given  us  some¬ 
what  short  notice.  If  he  had  said  this  a  week  ago  we  should  have  been  able  to  have 
three  or  four  days  to  go  through  these  speeches. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  this  communication  was  made  by  Sir  Henry 
James  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  three  weeks  ago. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  arrangement  was  specific  that  my  friend  should  let  us  know 
what  speeches  he  wanted  proved,  meaning  thereby  what  witnesses  he  wished  called. 
My  friends  have  had  the  speeches  for  three  weeks.  It  is  but  reasonable  we  should 
know  what  witnesses  they  desire. 

(The  President.)  It  is  so  long  ago  it  has  been  forgotten. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  quite  true  we  had  the  speeches.  There  is  no  difference 
between  us. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Tell  them  on  Friday  morning. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Some  of  them,  I  am  told,  were  delivered  this  week. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  these  are  the  later  ones.  I  was  speaking  of  the  latter  ones. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  To-morrow  morning  is  somewhat  early.  We  will  see  what  we 

can  do.  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  obliged  to  call  a  witness  who  has  to  return  to  Ireland. 


Edward  Moore  Richards  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

29,400.  Ho  you  reside  at  Grange,  Enniscorthy,  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

29*401.  What  county  is  that  in  ? — Wexford. 

29,402.  What  is  your  profession  ? — An  Irish  landlord. 

29*403.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  your  native  country  ? — I  have  owned  that  property 

since  1860.  .... 

29  404.  And  lived  upon  it  how  long  ? — Pretty  much  continuously  since  then.  1 

lived  abroad  a  good  deal  before  that. 

29,405.  What  is  the  size  of  the  property  ? — Do  you  mean  in  acres  ? 

29*406.  Yes  ? — About  2,500. 

29,407.  Is  that  English  acres? — Yes. 

29*408.  Were  you  your  own  agent? — No. 

29*409.  Who  was  ? — A  Mr.  Bolton,  since  dead.  Then  a  Mr.  Sargeant. 

29*410.  The  gentleman  who  was  the  agent  at  the  time  I  refer  to  has  died.  When 
did  Mr.  Bolton  die  ? — He  died  about  1864,  I  think. 

29,411-  Then  afterwards  who  was  your  agent  ? — A  Mr.  Sargeant. 

29*412.  On  what  sort  of  terms  were  you  with  your  tenants  up  to  the  year  1881  ? — 
Excellent  up  to  the  year  1880  with  one  exception. 

29,413-  Who  was  the  exception  ? — It  is  a  long  story. 

29*414-  Very  well.  There  was  a  special  reason,  I  suppose  ? — There  was.  I  am  not 

ashamed  to  give  it.  .  ,  ,, 

29,415-  No,  I  quite  understand  that  you  are  quite  willing  to  go  into  _  the  story. 
There  was  one  tenant  and  you  are  quite  prepared  to  state  the  circumstances  if  desired  ? 
— Quite  so. 

29,416.  How  many  tenants  had  you  ? — Between  60  and  /0. 

29,417-  What  was  the  rental  in  i880  ? — About  1,200 1.  a  year. 

29*418.  Had  the  rents  been  raised  in  your  time  ? — Never. 

29*419.  And  from  1860  the  rents  had  remained  at  the  same  figure? — Yes. 

29  420.  Previous  to  the  Land  League  or  the  land  agitation  in  the  end  of  1879  or 
beginning  of  1880,  had  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  the  expression  “  land  grabber  ”?— 

Never. 

29  421.  Had  you  ever  known  a  man  denounced  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  ? — No, 
not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

29.422.  Had  you  ever  known  a  man  punished  for  payment  of  rent  ? — JNever. 

29.423.  Or  punished  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  ? — Never. 
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29.424.  Now  when  was  the  Land  League  established  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I 
think  in  the  end  of  1880. 

29.425.  What  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  branch  was  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  town,  but  it  was  near  a  gentleman’s  place  called  Ballindunny. 

29.426.  That  fixes  it  geographically ;  but  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  townland 
where  it  was.  Had  you  got  your  rents  punctually  up  to  the  time  of  the  Land  League 
agitation  ? — Yes,  very,  or  my  agent  had  then. 

29.427.  Had  there  been  any  evictions? — Do  you  mean  on  my  property  ? 

29.428.  Yes? — No.  There  was  one  when  I  was  abroad,  I  think. 

29.429.  But  no  evictions  upon  your  property  to  any  extent  or  any  number  ? — No, 
there  was  certainly  only  one. 

29.430.  Did  you  notice  any  change  in  your  tenants  or  your  relations  with  them 
after  the  Land  League  was  established— I  mean  soon  after  the  Land  League  was 
established  ?  W  ell,  just  about  that  time  there  was  a  very  considerable  change. 

29.431.  In  what  respect?  Just  explain  in  your  own  way  to  my  Lords  ? — Instead  of 
coming  to  pay  their  rents  on  the  fixed  day  as  was  usual  there  were  notices  posted  up 
threatening  tenants  with  the  severest  punishments  if  they  came  to  pay  their  rents. 
On  a  certain  day  in,  I  think,  December  1880,  they  came  in  a  body  marching  two  and 
two  and  marshalled  by  a  man  on  horseback  that  I  did  not  know. 

29.432.  Do  you  know  his  name  now?— No,  I  have  not  the  smallest  idea.  He  dis¬ 
appeared  before  they  got  up  to  the  house.  They  came  in  a  body  filing,  and  I  went  out 
on  the  steps  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  They  said  they  were  forbidden  to 
pay  any  rent  above  the  Government  valuation  ;  they  were  allowed  to  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  arrears,  but  the  rent  that  was  then  due  they  were  forbidden  to  pay 
anything  above  the  Government  valuation. 

29.433.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ?— The  whole  of  them.  I  asked  them  the 
reason.  There  was  considerable  talking  which  I  have  forgotten  now,  and  one  of  the 
men  said,  “  If  we  pay,  we  might  be  shot  like  dogs.”  Another  man  said,  “  Our  houses 

nng  t  be  burnt  over  our  heads.  I  refused  to  give  any  abatement  whatsoever 
demanded  m  such  a  way. 

29.434.  Will  you  pause  for  a  moment  and  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  back  over  old  ground.  The  rents  had  not  been  altered  you  said  yourself  in  any 
way ;  they  had  been  the  same  since  1860  ? — Never  in  my  time. 

29.435.  That  is  quite  enough  for  my  purpose.  Had  they  bien  accustomed  to  come 
on  a  given  day  previously  and  pay  ? — Yes,  twice  a  year. 

29.436.  Had  anything  of  this  kind— a  notice  not  to  come  and  pay  on  the  fixed  day, 
or  anything  interfering  with  the  payment  of  the  rent  by  your  tenants,  ever  happened 
before  this  autumn  of  1880  ?— Never  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

29.437.  Prior  to  this  time,  had  there  ever  been  any  organization  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rents  m  your  district  ? — Never.  J 

29.438.  You  said  that  these  men  said  that  they  might  be  shot  like  dogs — one  of 
them— and  some  others  said  their  houses  might  be  burnt.  Did  you  after  that  occasion 
see  some  of  these  tenants  yourself  ?— One  man  came  and  paid  right  there  and  then. 

29.439.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  about  paying  for  a  moment.  I  will  ask  about  that 
man  directly.  _  1  want  you  to  state  your  opinion  and  your  reasons  whether  you  think 

this  was  genuine  or  a  sham,  whether  there  was  real  intimidation  or  no  intimidation  ? _ 

It  is  my  opinion  it  was  perfectly  genuine  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

29.440.  Not  a  mere  excuse  to  prevent  them  paying  rent  ?— Certainly  not.  That  is 

speaking  generally.  J 

29,441  You  have  referred  yourself  to  one  man.  What  did  he  do  ?— He  left  the 
body  and  came  in  and  paid  his  rent. 

29.442.  What  was  his  name  ?— His  name  was  James  Burke.  My  Lord,  with  your 

pei mission,  I  should  prefer  not  giving  names,  because  it  will  expose - 

29.443.  Yes,  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  asked  you  the  question ;  but  I  think  in 
the  particular  case  no  harm  can  be  done  ? — No  harm  can  be  done. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  whole  of  this  story  was  mentioned  before  the  Cowpcr  Commis- 
sion,  and  Burke  s  name  was  mentioned  then. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  1  said  there  was  no  harm  in  Burke’s  name  being  mentioned 
because  that  was  a  published  case.  The  man  had  been  subsequently  treated  in  a  way 
1  may  have  to  refer  to  afterwards.  '' 
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29.444.  After  this,  did  any  of  the  tenants  come  to  you  secretly  ? — They  did  from 
time  to  time.  One  man  came  on  that  day. 

29.445.  You  are  not  bound  to  mention  names  unless  my  friends  press  it,  and  then 
you  will  take  my  Lord’s  ruling  about  it.  You  are  not  bound  to  mention  names  to  me, 
at  any  rate  at  present.  You  said  they  came  to  you  from  time  to  time.  Did  they  come 
alone  or  come  together  ? — Oh,  always  alone. 

29.446.  Did  they  pay  you  anything  when  they  came  ? — Yes. 

29.447.  What? — Paid  their  rent  or  asked  for  time,  and  promised  to  pay, — various 
things. 

29.448.  Not  only  paid,  but  came  and  asked  you  secretly  for  time,  promising  to  pay  ? 
— Yes;  that  happened  sometimes. 

29.449.  About  what  number,  please.  I  do  not  mean  all  at  once,  or  within  a  week  ; 
but  about  what  number,  we  will  say  in  a  year,  or  six  months  after  that  meeting,  came 
to  you  and  either  paid  their  rent  or  asked  you  to  let  them  have  time  and  they  would 
p ay  it  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  very  exactly. 

29.450.  About  ? — I  did  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  it.  Several  came  I  know. 

29.451.  Do  you  remember  a  man  (I  will  not  ask  you  his  name,  unless  my  friends 
press  it ;  I  will  not  ask  you  his  name  at  all)  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer. 
Do  you  remember  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer? — Many. 

29.452.  But  do  you  remember  something  about  a  wood  ? — Yes  ;  I  remember  a  man 
who  was  certainly  a  Land  Leaguer.  They  were  all  Land  Leaguers. 

29.453.  I  mean  not  a  mere  member  but  a  prominent  Land  Leaguer  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

29.454.  Do  you  remember  his  doing  anything  ? — I  do.  He  sent  word  to  meet  me 
in  a  wood  at  night  and  he  would  pay  his  rent. 

29.455.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  came  to  you  ? — He  said,  “  For  God’s  sake, 
don't  tell.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beicl.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  here  to  interpose  upon  this  subject 
and  raise  this  question.  The  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General  in  not  asking  that 
names  should  be  pressed  for  is  intelligible.  One  understands  his  reason — because  the 
suggestion  is  that  there  may  be  some  bodily  peril.  Very  well.  Now,  I  desire  on  the 
other  hand  to  point  out  this  circumstance,  that  if  the  names  are  not  furnished,  it  takes 
away  from  us  every  possible  chance  of  testing  in  any  way  the  accuracy  of  the  story  or 
giving  contradictory  evidence.  My  Lord,  it  is  not  that  1  am  putting  this  objection  as 
a  ground  for  pressing  (for  I  do  not  desire  unduly  to  press)  questions  of  this  kind,  but 
it  is  because  it  places  those  whom  I  represent  at  such  a  grievous  disadvantage,  for  we 
are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  any  gentleman  who  makes  any  statement  without  the 
possibility  of  testing  that  statement,  and  under  those  circumstances  we  are  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  no  litigants  are  ever  placed  I  think  in  a  court  of  justice,  namely, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  sit  down  under  charges  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
meet  or  refute. 

(The  President.)  The  evidence  must  be  received  and  the  question  will  arise,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  several  times,  if  you  press  for  the  answer.  If  we  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  witness  is  not  bound  to  disclose  a  name,  for  reasons  which  he 
might  give,  then  it  would  be,  of  course,  a  subject  of  observation  for  you,  which  you 
have  already  anticipated.  It  puts  you  in  a  difficulty  and  would  properly  diminish  the 
value  and  force  of  this  evidence  against  you.  That,  I  think,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  treat  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  this,  so  far  as  I  have  taken 
any  part  in  it,  that  before  this  case  is  over  we  shall  have  to  bring  before  your  Lord- 
ships  evidence  as  to  what  has  happened  in  consequence  of  mentioning  names.  I 
merely  mention  that  to  show  we  are  not  taking  this  course  in  any  way  widely  at  all. 

(The  President.)  But  in  this  connexion  I  may  say  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  evidence  is  apparently  known  to  you  generally. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  there  is  evidence  in  print.  I  am  not  aware  whether  other 
names  are  mentioned  beyond  Mr.  Burke’s  in  that  evidence.  My  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Lockwood,  has  been  looking  at  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  there  are  not  any  others  in  this  case. 

29,456.  ( The  Attorney -General.^  You  mentioned  that  the  man  said  to  you  at  that 
time,'  “  For  God’s  sake,  do  not  betray  me  ?” — I  promised  on  my  honour  I  would  not. 
Am  I  bound  to  break  my  word  here  ? 
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29.457.  No  ;  my  Lord  says  at  present  you  need  not.  Now,  you  had  a  banking 

account,  of  course.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  pay  the  rent  direct  into  the  bank  Thev 
did.  J 

29.458.  Had  that  ever  been  done  before  ? — Never,  that  I  know  of. 

29.459.  Do  you  remember  any  women  coming  to  you  and  bringing  it  ? _ I  do. 

29.460.  Had  that  ever  been  done  before  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  where  a  woman 
was  a  tenant.  Did  women  come  and  pay  whose  husbands  had  previously  paid?— . 
Sometimes,  but  they  never  came  secretly. 

29.461.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  women  came  secretly  ? — Certainly. 

29.462.  Did  you  tell  us— I  am  not  sure— (my  Lord  will  pardon  me  for  putting  it 

again)  whether  the  man  who  said,  “For  God’s  sake,  do  not  betray  me,”  did  pavvou 
that  night  in  the  wood  ? — He  did.  1  ^  ^ 

29.463.  Do  you  remember  one  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  saying  anything  to  vou 

about  your  solicitor  ? — I  do.  J  6  J 

29.464.  Just  say  what  it  was  ? — When  I  proposed  that  they  should  pay  the  rent  to 

the  solicitor  they  said  that  would  be  just  as  bad  as  coming  openly  to  me  to  pay  it 
because  the  solicitor’s  office  was  watched.  1  J 

29.465.  Were  these  old  tenants— men  who  had  been  on  your  estate  for  many  years  ? 

29,4 6().  And  men  you  had  known  ? — Well. 

29.467.  Now  I  ask  you,  from  these  interviews,  to  state  to  my  Lord  whether  these 
men  were  shamming,  or  were  trying  not  to  pay,  or  were  really  under  intimidation  ?— 
It  is  my  opinion  they  were  under  intimidation. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  really  submit  this  is  going  too  far. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Why  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Because  it  is  not  legitimate  evidence. 

(  The  President.)  There  is  one  objection,  that  it  has  been  said  before. 

(Mr.  R.  J.  Reid.)  Many  things  have  been  said  which  we  have  not  objected  to 

unduly.  J 

(l  he  President.)  It  is  admissible,  if  he  believed  from  the  manner  of  these  men  that 
it  was  genuine  and  not  counterfeit.  We  have  had  it  before. 

29.468.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  matters  get  better  or  worse  after  that 
occurrence  in  the  autumn  of  1880  ? — They  got  worse. 

29.469.  In  what  way,  please  ? — I  took  proceedings  against  the  ringleaders. 

29.470.  How  did  you  know  who  the  ringleaders  were  ? — Oh,  I  could  guess  very  well. 

29.471.  Were  the  ringleaders  prominent  members  of  the  Land  League? — I  think  so. 

29.472.  As  far  as  you  know,  they  were.  Did  anything  happen  to  any  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood— I  mean  to  your  own  knowledge  -in  the  shape  of  either  outrage  or 
intimidation  ?  Was  there  any  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

29.473.  Anything  else? — Some  house-burning — not  much.  I  was  on  the  orand  jury. 
It  came  before  me  in  that  way.  I  did  not  see  the  house  in  flames  myself. 

29.474.  I  quite  understand  that.  You  knew  from  the  state  of  the  district,  from 
lvmg  there,  that  there  was  boycotting  and  house-burning.  So  I  understood.  Do  vou 
know  whether  you  personally  were  denounced  ? — I  know  [  was. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  he  there  ? 

{The  Attorney -General .)  Of  course  he  was  not  there. 

29.475.  How  do  you  know  you  were  denounced  ? — I  saw  printed  notices. 

29.476.  Iosled  up,  do  you  mean  ? — 1  think  they  were  sent  by  post  to  men  that 
rented  grass  land  from  me. 

29.477.  Will  you  just  t-  11  me  the  contents  of  any  printed  notices  you  saw  Shall 
I  repeat  it. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  mean  posted  up  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  posted  up. 

29.478.  Did  }OU  see  any  posted  up  ? — I  did  ;  I  saw  written  things  posted  up — 
nailed  to  trees  in  my  demesne. 

29.479.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Will  you  state  what  they  were  ?— I  think  chiefly 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  [  was  not  hero  when  the  evidence  began,  or  I  should  have 
taken  your  Lordship’s  opinion.  I  understand  this  relates  to  the  County  Wexford 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  I  want  to  know  aro  wo  to  extend  the  inquiry  beyond  what 
my  lr.etid  opened,  and  as  to  which  lie  gave  us  more  or  less  vague  notice.  Of  course  it 
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follows  tlie  area  of  the  inquiry  will  by  that  course  largely  increase  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  follow  all  these  counties.  I  want  to  know  is  that  deliberately 

proposed  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiiy.  .  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  kindly  remember  I  stated  m  the  course 

of  the  observations  it  was  far  too  long.  I  gave  what  raj  friend  may  call  vague 
notices  •  I  gave  distinct  notice  of  the  character  of  the  case  1  was  about  to  prove  ;  but 
my  difficulty  was  this  that  if  I  had  properly  performed  my  duty,  I  should  have  gone 
through  a  great  many  more  counties,  i  took  out  certain  specimen  instances,  and  1 
proposed  tl  show,  rot  by  anything  like  the  same  extent  of  detailed  evidence,  but 
evidence  of  a  general  character  from  people  living  in  the  place  that  this  Land  League 
agitation  and  terrorism  had  its  effect  to  exactly  the  same  extent  m  other  counties.  1 

sated  it  in  my  opening.  ,  .  ,,  ,  .. 

(The  President.)  We  cannot,  of  course,  exclude  the  evidence.  I  take  the  opportunity 

which  is  now  afforded  me  of  saying  that  I  contemplate  the  future  with  alarm.  We 
have  been  engaged  now  for  I  know  not  exactly  how  many  days  in  this  inquiry,  and  we 
have  not  got  to  the  end  of  any  one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  we  have  only  entered 
upon  two  of  them,  and  there  remain  several  others  of,  at  any  rate,  not  less  importance 
than  those  branches  of  the  subject  which  have  been  entered  upon.  Well,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Justice,  to  interfere,  .because  the  only  ground  upon 
which  we  could  interfere  would  be  that  the  evidence  tendered  was  irrelevant ;  but  we, 
of  course,  cannot  say  that  the  evidence  is  irrelevant  until  we  have  heard  the  whole 
of  the  case,  including,  amongst  other  things,  the  cross-examination  of  those  persons 
charged  who  may  be  called  as  witnesses.  Therefore,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  express  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  utmost  will  be  done  to  compress  the  evidence  within  some  limits 
which  have  been,  I  think,  somewhat  exceeded,  in  some  instances  at  any  rate.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  rarely,  if  ever,  can  any  legal  investigation  be  exhaustive.  Lite 
is  not  long  enough,  and  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
years  of  our  lives  will  not  be  consumed  in  this  inquiiy. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  might  I  be  allowed  to  say  this  matter  has  been 

most  anxiously  considered. 

{The  President.)  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  it.  _  .... 

(The  Attorney -General)  It  has  been  considered  for  days,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
with  reference 'to  this  what  I  may  call  not  extension  but  necessary  part  of  the  inquiry 
we  have  done  our  utmost,  as  far  as  possible,  and  intend  only  to  call  persons  who  are 
representative,  and  who  will  speak  to  the  matter  from  personal  knowledge,  so  as  not 
to  be  obliged  to  go  into  what  I  may  call  the  minute  particulars. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Of  course  we  have  had  that  kind  of  statement,  and  protest  all  along 
the  line.'  I  will  only  say  it  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with  my 
learned  friends  and  myself  whether  as  regards  a  great  part  of  this  evidence  we  were 
justified  in  being  here  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the  parties,  and  1  do  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  your  Lordship  should  at  least  invite  my  learned  friend,  with 
great  deference  I  say  it,  to  approach  the  part  of  the  case  which  has  been  shadow ea  out 
but  in  reference  to  which  they  have  not  yet,  as  we  submit,  made  any  step  towards 
establishing  their  position,  some  direct  connexion  between  these  persons  who  are 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  will  allow  me  to  say  this,  the  gentlemen  on  your  side 
have  not  contracted  their  cross-examination. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  necessarilly  follows.  . ,  ,  , 

{Mr,  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  you  cross-examine  on  your  side  of  course  the  other 

other  side  will  follow  it  up.  It  is  the  natural  course  of  things. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  say  this  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Smith  has  said.  Une 
witness  after  another  is  called  and  such  questions  are  asked  as,  ‘  Did  such  and  such  a 
“  thing,  happen  before  the  Land  League,  and  such  and  such  a  thing  after  the  Land 
“  LeagueT  matters  might  be  pioved  by  dates  and  the  constabulary  reports,  no  notice 
of  course  being  given  to  us  beforehand.  I  am  sure  the  learned  Judge  would  not  expect 
we  should  refrain  from  cross-examination  on  things  thus  put  forward. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  am  not  complaining  in  any  way.  I  am  only  saying 

what  has  happened.  .  ,  .  a 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  What  we  do  say  is  this.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  things  chiefly 

theexistei  ce  of  crimes,  which  we  have  been  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of  as  appearing 
in  constabulary  reports  every  year,  and  Parliamentary  returns,  and  which  we  have  aga.n 
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and  again  admitted  and  expressed  our  readiness  to  admit,  instead  of  which  there  has 
been  a  vast  period  of  time  occupied  in  this  inquiry  by  proving  how  so  and  so  was  in 
bed  and  then  some  shot  came  through  the  window,  this,  that,  and  the  other  detail  in 
connexion  with  the  crime  which  is  calculated  to  arouse  sympathy  and  compassion  for 
those  who  have  suffered,  but  really  is  substantially  the  same  in"  every  case  that  has 
been  proved,  and  that  I  submit  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  waste  of  time. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  My  Lord,  with  regard  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  length  of 
cross-examination,  I  am  sure,  my  Lord, — I  say  it  and  I  Lope  your  Lordships  will 
accept  it  from  me— I  have  made  every  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  could,  representing  some 
30  gentlemen  who  are  implicated  in  these  charges— I  have  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
limit,  so  far  as  I  could,  any  cross-examination  on  their  behalf,  but  I  do  hope,  my  Lord 
that  I  have  not  in  any  way  transgressed. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  I  did  not  say  you  had.  I  only  made  the  observation 
when  feir  Charles  said  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  was  irrelevant.  My  observation 
was  there  had  been  a  long  cross-examination,  and  when  that  takes  place,  the  other  side 
of  course  follows. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  follow  the  other  side. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  they  follow  you  in  reply,  of  course. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordships  remember  there  are  some  65  persons  here  who  are 
charged  in  these  particulars.  Supposing  that  these  gentlemen  were  separately  repre¬ 
sented,  or  that  they  were  representing  themselves,  why,  the  proceedings,  of  course 
would  be  much  longer  than  they  are  at  present,  and  we  have  earnestly  endeavoured  mv 
Lord  (I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  as  well  as  myself)  to  limit 
our  cross-examination. 

(The  President.)  I  really  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least.  It  is  a  very  difficult  inquiry 
for  all  of  us,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Counsel  on  both  sides  have  in  <>-ood 
faith  endeavoured  to  limit  it.  8 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes. 

(I he  President.)  But  they  are  unconsciously  drawn  into  greater  length  than  they  are 
aware  of,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  always  willing  to  receive  that  check  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Bench  to  impose.  However,  really  what  I  said  was  in  the  hope  that 
the  efforts  which  I  will  assume  have  been  made  will  be  continued  and  that  they  will  be 
more  successful.  I  ought  to  add  that  of  course  I  can  only  judge  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  withheld. 

(Hie  Attorney-General .)  That  is  exactly  what  your  Lordship  cannot  know. 

(The  President.)  No,  I  say  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  reply  at  all.  Your  Lordship 
probably  wishes  I  should  not  do  so.  ^ 

(The  President,)  I  think  so. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  will  not  have  forgotten  the  cross-examination 
of  certain  of  the  witnesses,  and  statements  made  as  to  witnesses  that  wero  to  be 

called. 


29.480.  Now,  Mr.  Richards,  you  stated  that  you  had  seen  written  notices  put  upon 
your  trees  on  your  domain.  Will  you  toll  my  Lord  what  they  were,  or  the  contents  of 
some  of  them  ;  they  were  principally  warning  the  tenants  not  to  pay  their  rent 

29.481.  Ho  you  remember  yourself  being  named  in  any  of  them  ? — I  cannot  say  in 
those  written  notices,  but  I  was  in  the  printed  ones. 

29.482.  The  printed  one,  I  think  you  stated,  were  not  posted  up,  but  were  shown  you 

by  tenants  ( — By  the  recipients.  J 

2 j), 483.  Those  you  have  not  got  at  the  present  time.  You  have  not  got  any  of  them  ? 

JNo.  I  hen  I  got  threatening  notices  personally  myrself. 

29.484.  What  have  you  done  with  them  ? — -Tossed  them  away, 

29.485.  You  have  not  got  them  now  ? — No. 

29,486  Tell  us  the  kind  of  threatening  notice  you  got  ? — The  usual  thing,  threatening 
people  with  the  fate  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  and  such  things.  I  was  so  usod  to  them 
that  I  did  not  mind  them.  I  did  not  even  report  them  to  the  police — sometimes  I  did 

29,487.  Hid  they  do  anything  to  you  in  the  way  of  buying  to  boycott  you  ? — They 

did.  They  forbade  any  people  to  take  my  domain,  which  was  rented  out  for  grazing 
purposes.  °  ° 
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29,488.  When  you  say  they  forbade,  in  what  way  do  you  mean  forbade  I — By  those 

printed  notices  that  were  sent  by  pest.  t 

2Q  d-89  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  in  any  ot  the  notices  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  they  did  take  the  domain  ?— Yes,  threatening  the  tenants  with  death  if 
they  did  not  give  up  the  grass  land.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words. 

29  490  Did  you  have  yourself  to  start  a  mill  and  have  your  own  tradesmen  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  boycotted  people  ?— Yes.  That  was  afterwards.  I  only  took  part  in 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Anti-boycotting  Committee. 

29,491.  Just  tell  us,  without  going  into  a  long  story,  what  happened  to  that  man 
James  Burke  who  paid  his  rent  on  that  December  occasion  before  all  the  others  ? — He 
was  not  boycotted  for  that,  but  he  took  an  evicted  farm  I  think  a  couple  of  years 
afterwards,  and  then  he  was  very  severely  boycotted  and  fired  at. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  How  does  he  know  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Possibly  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Well,  well,  we  must  be  a  little  regular. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  wishes  to  know  how  you  know  Burke 
was  fired  at. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  wish  to  know  at  all,  but  why  should  you  ask  him  what 
happened  before  asking  whether  he  knows  ? 

29,491a.  (The  President.)  Do|you  know  personally? — Certainly;  I  saw  the  shot-hole 
through  the  window  and  picked  the  lead  out  of  the  rafters. 

29,4916.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  give  details  as  to 
what’ was  occurring  in  your  neighbourhood  with  reference  to  boycotting  terrorism  and 
whatever  occurred  ? — Certainly. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  1  do  not  ask  anything. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Bcid.)  Nor  I. 

Ir.  Loclcivood.)  Nor  I. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


29.492.  You  said  in  answer  to  thee  first  question,  that  you  were  an  Irish  landlord  by 
profession  ? — Well,  that  is  my  condition  now. 

29.493.  You  also  said  that  you  were  abroad  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

29.494.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  what  country  you  lived  when  you  were  abroad  ? 
— Principally  in  the  United  States. 

29.495.  You  did  not  hear  much  or  learn  much  in  the  United  States  about  agrarian 
troubles,  did  you  ? — I  do  not  exactly  comprehend. 

29.496.  You  did  not  hear  much  or  learn  much  in  the  United  States  about  agrarian 
troubles  ? — Agrarian  troubles,  where  ? 

29  497.  In  the  United  States? — I  remember  some.  I  remember  the  troubles  on  the 
Yandaleur  estate  and  Livingtone  estate  when  they  shot  the  sheriff. 

29.498.  Any  more  instances? — Yes,  a  very  personal  one. 

29.499.  If  you  say  you  know  many - ? — No,  no,  I  said  some. 

29*, 500.  Will  you  say  they  would  be  few  as  compared  with  the  number  of  the 
holdings  in  the  United  States? — Quite  so. 


Captain  C.  C.  Boycott  sworn;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 


29.501.  I  believe  it  was  in  1873  you  were  appointed  agent  to  Lord  Erne? — Yes. 

29.502.  Over  his  Mayo  estates? — Yes. 

29.503.  Is  one  of  Lord  Erne’s  properties  situated  near  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

29* 504.  And  another  near  Castlebar? — Yes. 

29.505.  Both  in  county  Mayo? — Yes.  f 

29.506.  Did  you  at  the  same  time  become  tenant  of  a  farm  of  Lord  Erne  s  near 
Lough  Mask?— Yes,  a  farm  called  Lough  Mask  Farm,  of  about  500  acres. 

29.507.  Was  that  a  farm  of  about  500  acres  ? — Yes. 

29.508.  Until  the  year  1879,  you  having  commenced  your  duties  m  1873,  did  you 
live  on  terms  of  perfect  friendship  and  peace  with  your  neighbours  ?— With  every  one 
of  them,  and  had  done  for  15  years  previously. 

29.509.  I  believe  you  were  a  magistrate  for  the  county  ? — les. 
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29.510.  And  you  used  to  take  part  in  field  sports,  and  you  met  a  perfect  friendly 
treatment  from  all  classes  ? — Wherever  I  went. 

29.511.  On  the  1st  August  1879  was  there  a  threatening  notice  posted  on  your  gate? 
Yes. 

29.512.  Is  it  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Lord  Erne  had  offered  a  deduction  of  2s.  in  the 
pound — 10  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

29.513.  Was  the  rental  of  both  the  properties  or  one — I  am  not  sure  which _ 430Z.  ? 

— That  was  the  Lough  Mask  property,  not  the  one  near  Castlebar. 

29.514.  Was  it  Lord  Erne’s  property? — Yes,  that  is  the  part  of  it  which  was  let  to 
tenants.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  part  I  had  myself. 

29.515.  Was  the  poor  law  valuation  of  that  property  398Z.  ? — Yes,  398Z.  10s. 

29.516.  If  the  2s.  in  the  pound,  or  10  per  cent,  deduction,  was  made,  that  would 
bring  it,  therefore,  I  think,  below  the  poor  law  valuation? — 11Z.  Is.  8 d.  below  the  poor 
law  valuation. 

29.517.  How  many  tenants  were  there  thereabout? — I  should  think  nearlv  40- 
between  30  and  40 — 35. 

29.518.  How  many,  if  any,  paid  upon  this  offered  reduction  ? — All  but  three. 

29.519.  Hid  this  notice  mention  any  sum  that  you  were  to  be  allowed  to  receive  ? _ 

No,  it  did  not.  [The  document  teas  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows  .*) — 

C.  C.  Boycott,  if  you  force  your  tenants  to  pay  rent  on  the  estate  of  Lough- 
“  mask,  I  have  heard  of  your  name  before,  and  if  you  don’t  get  the  reduction  for 
them  I  will  be  at  you  day  and  dark  until  I  have  revenge  on  you,  and  I  was  not 
aw  are  that  I  w  ould  come  this  way  the  last  time  I  seen  you  in  Claremorris,  and  if 
“  I  <Ld  I  should  see  you  about  it  there.  I  have  heard  in  my  travel  that  Lord  Erne 
“  is  about  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  Ireland.”  {Then  follows  sketch  of  a  cofin.) 

29.520.  I  understand  you  received  from  all  but  three  tenants  the  rent  with  2s. 
deduction?— I  received  it  from  all  the  tenants;  but  three  of  them  had  to  be  processed, 
and  lost  the  reduction  because  they  would  not  pay  without. 

29.521.  You  had  to  issue  process  against  three  ? — Yes. 

29.522.  And  they,  process  being  issued,  had  to  pay  the  full  rent  ? — Yes. 

29.523.  Ho  you  recollect  the  fact  that  these  processes  were  attempted  to  be  served 
on  the  21st  September  1880  ? — That  is  another  lot  of  processes,  a  year  after. 

22.524.  I  beg  your  pardon,  how  many  persons  had  you  then  to  issue  processes 
against  in  the  year  afterwards? — There  were  processes  tuken  out  against  11,  but  there 
were  only  three  served. 

29.525.  There  were  three  which  had  to  be  served  in  September  1880.  For  what 
rent  were  those  processes  issued  ? — The  rent  of  1879. 

29.526.  Accruing  due  in  1880  ? — They  were  due  in  November  1879. 

29.527.  Technically  due,  but  you  do  not  enforce  them,  do  you,  at  once  ? — No. 

29.528.  So  they  would  be  properly  recoverable  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

29.529.  What  happened  as  to  your  rent  due  in  Novembor  1879,  which  you  recovered 
in  1880?  Would  they  pay  or  not? — No. 

29.530.  What  did  they  ask  for? — They  asked  for  5s.  in  the  pound. 

29.531.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  Hid  you  feel  dispose  1  to  agree  to  that  demand  or 
not? — They  came  to  me  several  times  about  it  at  my  office.  My  house  was  in  amongst 
their  own  town  lands,  and  they  came  up  to  my  office,  which  was  at  my  house,  and 
handed  me  in  memorials  to  the  Earl  of  Erne,  and  I  sent  them  to  him,  and  he  sent  me 
the  replies  and  I  read  and  told  them  the  replies. 

29.532.  What  was  the  result  of  the  reply  ? — That  he  would  allow  10  per  cent. _ no 

more  and  no  less. 

29.533.  As  far  as  you  could  judge,  was  that  a  fair  deduction  ? — I  thought  it  was  a 
very  fair  deduction.  The  general  cry  was  for  the  poor  law  valuation— Griffith’s 
valuation— and  his  was  11/.  Is.  8 d.  below  Griffith’s  valuation,  but  because  of  5s.  were 
being  demanded  where  the  rents  were  very  high,  they  thought  they  had  a  right 
5s.  too. 

29.534.  The  tenants,  I  understand  you,  would  not  accept  the  10  per  cent.  ? — No. 

29.535.  Hid  they  give  any  reasons  why  they  did  not  ? — They  said  they  dare  not. 
They  said  the  law  of  the  land  now  was  5s.  in  the  pound,  and  they  dare  not  pay  without 

1 1. 

29.536.  Hid  thoy  say  from  what  source  the  law  of  the  land  came  or  anything  about 
it  ? — No. 
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29  537.  The  law  of  the  land  was  5s.  in  the  pound  and  they  dare  not  pay  without  it. 

I  think  you  said,  “  the  law  of  the  land  now  ”  ?— “  The  law  of  the  land  now.” 

29,538.  In  consequence  of  that  refusal  had  you  to  issue  processes  ? —  Yes. 

29’,539.  I  think  you  said  they  were  issued  against  eleven  but  only  three  were  to  be 

served  ? — Only  three  were  able  to  be  served. 

29.540.  Was  the  attempt  made  to  serve  the  others  in  September  1880  ? — Yes. 

29.541.  I  bel  eve  you  were  not  at  home  on  the  day  when  the  attempt  was  made  ? 

_ jifo.  r 

29.542.  On  e  turning  in  the  evening  did  you  find  the  police  and  the  process  server 
had  retreated  to  your  house  ?— Yes. 

29.543.  The  next  day  on  returning  home  did  you  find  anything  had  happened  to 

your ’servants  or  hands  ?— I  found  they  had  all  been  turned  off.  I  was  told  a  mob - 

3  29,544.  Had  they  gone?— Yes. 

29  545.  Did  you  afterwards  see  the  men  ? — Yes. 

29,546.  Did  they  tell  you  why  they  had  gone  ?— They  said  they  were  ordered  to  go 
and  dare  not  remain  ;  they  were  very  sorry  to  have  to  go  and  lose  their  wages. 

29  547.  On  the  evening  when  these  men  left  I  believe  you  returned  home  from 

Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

29.548.  Do  not  tell  me  what  was  told  you,  but  you  did  receive  a  communication 
from’  the  police  ? — I  received  a  communication  from  the  police. 

29.549.  You  had  two  mounted  police  men  to  ride  home  with  you,  I  think? — Yes, 
behind  the  car  I  drove  on. 

29.550.  That  will  bring  you  to  the  22nd  of  September  ?— Yes. 

29*551 .  Will  you  tell  me,  in  your  own  way,  what  now  happened  to  you,  and  what 
your  life  became  from  that  time  ?  — From  that  time  out  I  had  no  one  to  work  for  mo. 
I  haci  to  be  up  about  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  go  and  feed  and  water  my  horses 
in  my  stable,  and  clean  out  the  cows  for  the  girls  that  remained  in  the  house  to  milk. 
Then  I  had  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  pull  turnips,  and  throw  over  the  beet  and 
things,  and  throw  over  to  the  grass  fields  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  Then  I  would  come  in 
and  have  a  bath  and  breakfast.  Then  I  would  put  the  horse  into  the  watercart,  and 
go  all  round  the  farm. 

29  552.  (The  President.)  You  had  to  do  all  that  any  man  would  have  to  do  who 
could  not  get  anybody  to  help  him  ?— Yes,  for  three  weeks  I  never  had  my  clothes 

off 

29.553.  ( Sir  II.  James.)  Would  the  persons  who  had  worked  for  you  work  for  you? — 
They  dare  not. 

29.554.  Did  they  give  you  reasons  why  they  would  not  work  for  you  < — 1  es. 

29*555.  Take  for  instance,  please,  the  smith? — He  said  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but 

he  dare  not  shoe  my  horses  for  me,  and  the  military  at  the  barracks  did  them  till  the 
19th  Hussars  came,  and  then  their  farrier  did  them. 

29.556.  Now  come  to  the  day,  if  you  please,  of  the  1st  November  1880.  Did  you  go 

into  Ballinrobe  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

29.557.  Yrou  were  going  to  call,  I  believe,  at  the  Infantry  barracks  ?— Yes. 

29’,558.  What  occurred  to  you  then? — I  was  mobbed  and  hooted  and  hustled  by  a 

mob  of  about  500,  and  the  police  protected  me.  I  got  inside  the  barracks,  and  then 
the  barrack  gates  were  shut,  and  there  was  a  company  of  infantry  called  out  with 
30  loads,  I  think  it  was,  of  ball  cartridge,  a  cordon  put  across  the  bridge,  and  I  was 
kept  confined  to  barracks  for  three  or  four  hours  till  the  police  escort  was  got  to 
follow  me  to  Castlebar. 

29,559.  Did  you  there  receive  the  rents  from  Lord  Ernes  tenants  ? — Yes,  the  next 

d&29,560.  What  deduction  was  made  there  ?— 10  per  cent.— 2s.  in  the  pound. 

29  561.  In  consequence  of  the  condition  you  have  mentioned,  namely,  that  no  one 
would  -work  for  you,  was  there  a  time  when  you  obtained  some  men  who  went  by  the 

name  of  emergency  men  to  work  for  you  ? — Yes.  , 

29.562.  When  did  they  come? — They  came  voluntarily,  lhey  came,  I  think,  about 

the  first  week  in  November.  .  ....  , 

29.563.  Did  anything  happen  to  your  property,  in  the  meantime,  as  to  the  fences  ? 
— The  walls  were  thrown  down,  and  the  cattle  driven  off.  I  had  several  off  farms, 
and  the  cattle  were  all  driven  out  and  scattered  over  the  road,  and  shetps  legs  broken 
by  being  driven  over  walls,  and  a  mare  had  its  eye  knocked  out. 
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29.564.  When  you  went  on  the  road  amongst  the  public,  how  were  you  treated  ? _ 

I  was  hooted  at  when  I  went.  I  had  to  go  with  my  cart  to  get  provisions  from 
Ballinrobe  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  put  them  in  my  cart  myself,  and  drive  them  home, 
and  a  couple  of  policemen  with  rifles  with  me.  I  could  not  get  them  at  Ballinrobe 
for  a  time ;  a  friend  got  them  from  Cong.  When  I  met  people  on  the  road  they 
would  hoot  and  boo  at  me,  and  spit  across  my  feet  on  to  the  road  and  other  annovance 
of  that  sort. 

23.565.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment  I  believe  you,  in  the  end  of  November, 
left  with  your  wife  and  your  niece  ? — Yes. 

29.566.  Did  you  go  to  an  hotel  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  the  Harman  Hotel. 

29.567.  Were  you  allowed  to  remain  there  ? — No. 

29.568.  Why  not  ? — The  landlord  got  a  threatening  notice  which  he  showed  me,  and 
I  read  telling  him  at  his  peril  not  to  keep  us  there. 

29.569.  I  believe  that  very  next  evening  you  came  on  to  London? — The  next 
morning. 

29.570.  I  believe  you  afterwards  went  for  a  time  to  the  United  States  ? _ Yes. 

29.571.  After  being  away  for  some  time,  did  you  in  the  middle  of  September  1881 
return  to  Lough  Mask? — Yes. 

29.572.  At  the  end  of  that  month  did  you  go  to  Westport  to  attend  an  auction  ? _ 

Yes  I  went  to  Westport  to  attend  a  stock  auction. 

29.573.  What  occurred  to  you  there  ? — I  was  hooted  and  mobbed  there  and  my 
effigy  was  first  hanged  and  then  burnt  in  the  market  square. 

29.574.  And  were  you  protected  by  a  police  force  ? — Yes. 

29.57 d.  Did  you  see  these  notices  ,  I  think  they  were  produced  by  other  witnesses. 
Tell  me  if  you  saw  any  of  them  ? — I  could  not  call  to  mind.  I  got  a  great  lot  of 

them. 

29.576.  Who  were  the  principal  Land  Leaguers  in  your  neighbourhood  at  this  time? 
— The  Reverend  John  O’Malley. 

29.577.  Have  you  got  any  notices  yourself  in  your  possession? — Yes,  I  have  four 
still.  I  had  a  great  number. 

29.578.  Let  me  see  what  you  have  please.  What  year  were  these  received  in. 
November  14th,  1880,  I  see  it  is.  It  has  the  postmark  of  November  16th,  1880.  I 

take  this  one  and  read  it  as  an  example.  November  14th,  is  this  Heburn  a  place  ? _ I 

do  not  know. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Heburn,  November  14. 

“  Sir, — You  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  County  Mayo  this 
“  last  few  months  about  your  crop.  Sir,  you  need  not  give  yourself  any  trouble 
“  about  the  affairs  of  this  world,  for  if  you  had  all  the  police  and  soldiers  under 
“  Her  Majesty’s  Government  you  shall  fall,  you  will  not  have  protection  at  hand 
“  at  all  times  to  call  on.  You  need  not  leave  Ireland  and  come  to  London. 

“  There  is  too  many  of  your  countrymen  there.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 

“  pray  for  your  soul  for  there  is  no  mercy  in  this  side  of  the  grave  for  you.  I 
“  main  to  let  you  know  that  their  is  one  of  the  Leitrim  heros  on  the  banks  of  the 
“  Tyne,  and  I  hope  in  Providence  that  him  and  me  will  have  the  happiness  of 
“  seeing  you  some  time,  and  will  put  a  crop  in  the  ground  that  will  yield  no  fruit. 

“  None  of  us  is  belongs  to  the  weast  of  Ireland.  We  belong  to  the  north  of 

“  Ireland,  but  we  don’t  like  tirney  [tyranny  ?]  So  no  more  at  present. 

“  Signed  by 

“  Roiiy  of  the  Hills.” 

Then  written  on  the  outline  of  a  coffin:  — 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  tirant  Captain  Boycott.” 

22,o/9.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  them.  Were  the  notices  similar  to  this 
threatening  notice  ? — Yes.  I  fancy  it  is  from  England,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

(Sir  (J.  liussell.)  Obviously  it  is  from  Jarrow,  the  place  where  that  gentleman 
Michael  Burke  came  from. 

29,580.  (Sir  II.  James.)  This  is  one  from  America  ? — This  is  one  from  Amorica  ;  I 
had  to  pay  Id.  for  it. 
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29.581.  This  one  has  the  Dublin  postmark  on  it. 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Capten  Boycot  if  you  dont  want  to  have  yourself  as  we  did 

“  LORD  LEITRIM 

“  you  wont  come  to  collect  any  more  rents,  because  you  are  a  bloody  robber  or  this 
“  is  what  will  get  you  as  save  as  muck,  so  remember  now  that  Rory  always  warns 
“  before  he  kills,  signed  Rory.  You  desarve  twice  as  muck  you  wretch,  signed 
“  Rory  of  the  Hills.  We  are  only  waiting  for  to  get  the  chance  of  jour  being  by 
“  yourself  and  some  police  and  we  will  quiet  you. 

Then  come  a  lot  of  figures. 

29.582.  I  believe  after  a  time  matters  improved  with  you  ? — Yes. 

29S,583.  And  you  were  allowed  to  go  about  in  peace  ? — I  was  allowed  to  go  about 
in  peace  in  1882  ;  I  was  allowed  to  go  about  hunting  and  go  about  just  the  same  as 

I  was  before.  .  . 

29.584.  You  have  left  Ireland  now  and  are  living  elsewhere  ? — res. 

29.585.  Beyond  this  question  of  collecting  rents,  did  you  know  of  any  cause  for 

your  treatment  in  this  way  ? — None  whatsoever. 

29.586.  When  was  anv  Land  League  established  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— I  he 
very  first  meeting  of  the  Land  League— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  Land 
League  then — but  the  first  Land  League  meeting  was  held  at  a  place  called  Irishtown, 

of  which  I  was  land  agent,  within  a  mile  of  it. 

29.587.  What  meeting  was  that  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  the  Irishtown  meeting. 

29.588.  Can  you  give  me  the  date? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  1879  or 

1880’.  _  .  . 

29.589.  Whether  the  Land  League  was  established  or  not,  were  there  meetings  held 

about  the  land  ;  did  Mr.  Davitt  come  to  Mayo  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was  at  Irishtown. 

I  was  not  there  myself ;  I  only  go  by  reports.  I  fancy  he  was  at  the  first  Irishtown 

meeting. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  have  no  questions, 

Sergeant  Elliott  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H,  James. 

29.590.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary?  Tes. 

29.591.  Were  you  stationed  at  Ballinrobe  in  November  1880? — 1  was, 

29.592.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  about  Captain  Boycott  being  attacked  and  hooted  ? 

_ -Yes. 

29.593.  I  believe  you  were  on  duty  on  November  1st,  1880  ? — Yes, 

29.594.  Captain  Boycott  attended  the  petty  sessions  on  that  day  ?— He  did. 

29.595.  And  then  left  the  Court  and  went  to  the  clerk’s  office  ? — les. 

29.596.  What  happened  to  him  then  ?— When  crossing  the  street  from  the  court¬ 
house  to  the  petty  sessions  clerk’s  office  there  were  a  few  groans  given  to  him  on  the 
street.  He  entered  the  petty  sessions  clerk’s  office  and  remained  there  a  short  time. 

29.597.  Then  what  happened  ? 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  We  have  heard  all  this  before. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  indeed,  you  have  not. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  say  we  have  already  bad  this,  and  it  is  no  use  repeating  it. 

29.598.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Goon?— He  remained  for  a  few  minutes  inside,  and  after 
coming  out  the  people  then  gathered  in  great  numbers,  and  they  commenced  groaning 
and  shouting.  There  were  two  police.  I  and  another  man  went  to  him,  and  he  said 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  hotel.  The  pressure  of  the  people  was  great,  and  he  could 
not,  and  he  said  he  would  go  back  to  the  military  barracks  ;  and  accordingly  we  vent 
with  him  ;  and  the  crowd  pressed  on  him  very  much. 

29.599.  Were  14  persons  prosecuted  for  this  riot? — There  were. 

29.600.  Did  you,  on  the  6th  December  1880,  find  a  notice  posted  at  the  house  of 
Ballinrobe? — I  did,  two  of  them. 

29.601.  What  did  that  refer  to  ? — One  of  them  had  reference  to  Thomas  Geldy  and 
P.S.  O’Malley.  The  other  had  reference  to  Thomas  Geldy  alone. 

29.602.  Was  it  anything  to  do  with  Captain  Boycott  ?— One  of  them  set  forth  that 
he  conveyed  the  poaice  on  protection  duty  to  Mr.  Darley.  Ihe  other  referred  to 
bringing  the  police  from  Glarem orris  to  Balhnrobe. 
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29.603.  The  men  who  were  taken  np  for  riot,  were  they  defended  at  the  petty 

sessions  ? — Yes.  J 

29.604.  Who  defended  them  ? — Mr.  Daly. 

29.605.  Was  Mr.  Monaghan  president  of  the  League  at  the  petty  sessions  ? _ I  saw 

him  in  court  sitting  close  to  Mr.  Daly  on  that  day. 

29.606.  I  believe  at  the  assizes  these  people  pleaded  guilty  ? — Yes. 

29.607 .  You  were  aware  of  the  police  protection  afforded  to  Captain  Boycott  ? _ I  am 

quite  aware  of  it. 

29.608.  In  your  opinion  was  that  necessary  for  his  safety  ? — It  was  quite  necessarv 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 


Constable  Peter  Lavender  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

29.609.  Are  you  a  constable  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

29.610.  Were  you  stationed  at  Ballagh  since  the  1st  of  December  1879?— Yes. 

29.611.  After  you  were  there  in  December,  did  you  see  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  at 
Ballagh  ? — I  did. 

29.612.  Ballagh  is  of  course,  as  we  know,  in  county  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

29.613.  Did  he  stop  at  the  house  of  a  person  named  William  Walsh  ? — Yes. 

29.614.  There  was  a  son,  I  believe,  named  John  Walsh? — Yes. 

29.615.  Tell  me,  yes  or  no,  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Davitt  attending  any  meeting  ? _ I 

saw  him  attending  a  Land  League  meeting  there  on  the  1  st  May  1880. 

29.616.  Did  you  also  see  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  there  at  all  ? — I  did.  I  saw  him 
there  in  the  month  of  December  1879. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Who  ? 

29,617..  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Thomas  Brennan.  That  is  the  Land  Leane  office  man 
I  think  you  say  December  1879  ? — Yes. 

29.618.  Did  he  speak  of  William  Walsh  ? — Yes. 

29.619.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Davitt  was  there  at  that  time  or  not  ? — Well  I 
believe  he  was. 

29.620.  Were  you  on  duty  at  Ballagh  on  the  10th  June  1880?— Yes. 

29.621.  Did  you  see  painted  up  on  that  day  a  statement  to  “  pay  no  rent  ”  * _ Yes 

I  did.  r  J  ’ 

29.622.  And  “  down  with  the  land-grabbers  ”  ? — Yes. 

29.623.  Did  you  see  anyone  paint  this  notice  up  ?  — I  see  J.  W.  Walsh,  -junior,  with 

a  brand  and  paint.  J 

22.624.  That  is  the  son  of  William  Walsh  ?— Yes. 

29.625.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  man  J.  W.  Walsh  or  whether  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  ?  I  knew  he  was  president  of  the  Ballagh  Branch  of  the  Land 
League  at  the  time. 

29.626.  John  or  William — William  Walsh,  I  understand,  is  the  father? — Yes. 

29.627.  And  J.  W.  I  think  his  name  is?— John  Walsh. 

5?  is  John  William  Walsh  ?— No,  only  his  father  was  William. 

29,629.  We  will  call  him  John. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  they  called  him  J.  W. 

29  63°.  {Sir  H.  James.)  The  witness  calls  him  John.  I  think  he  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  initial  letters.  You  say  he  was  president  of  what  branch  ?— Of  the 
Ballagh  Branch  of  the  Land  League  at  the  time. 

29.631.  On  the  8th  November  1880— was  it  a  fair  day  at  Ballagh  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

29.632.  Is  there  a  man  named  John  Thomas  Nally  at  Ballagh? — Yes. 

29,633-4.  Did  he  show  you  a  telegram  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

29.635.  I  must  not  ask  you  the  contents  of  that,  but  did  he  show  you  a  telegram  ? 

29.636.  On  the  lltli  November  were  you  on  duty  ? — Yes,  I  was  in  Ballinrobe. 

29.637.  Did  you  go  to  a  place  near  Claremorris  ? — I  did. 

29.638.  With  some  police  and  military  ? — Yes. 

29.639.  iSear  Clareside  at  Brickhill  did  you  meet  a  number  of  police  and  military 

escorting  labourers  ? — Yes.  J 

29.640.  They  were  going  to  work  at  Lough  Mask  for  Captain  Boycott  ?— Yes. 
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29.641.  Was  any  crowd  following  them? — There  were  crowds  along  the  roads,  the 
cross  roads  and  such  places  as  that. 

29.642.  Were  those  labourers  strangers  to  the  place — had  they  come  from  a 
distance  ? — Yes. 

29.643.  I  mean  the  labourers  that  the  police  were  escorting? — Ye3. 

29.644.  What  took  place  by  the  crowd  ? — They  were  hooting  and  groaning  at  them. 

29.645.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nally  ? — Yes,  P.  W.  Nally  was  there  ;  he 
was  encouraging  the  mob. 

29.646.  What  is  his  name  ? — P.  W.  Nally. 

29.647.  The  initials  are,  I  think  you  say,  P.  W.  Nally? — Yes. 

29.648.  What  was  he  doing? — He  went  all  the  way  from  Claremorris  on  the  way  to 
Ballinrobe  along  the  road  with  the  escorted  labourers,  and  he  seemed  to  be  principally 
getting  up  the  hooting  and  groaning  amongst  the  labourers. 

29.649. "  Did  you  hear  what  he  said? — I  could  not  hear  anything  what  he  was  saying, 
but  I  could  see  he  kept  going  along  and  he  walked  quicker. 

29.650.  Could  you  see  what  he  wras  doing  ? — He  appeared  to  be  groaning  and 
encouraging  the  people  to  be  hooting  the  labourers. 

29.651.  What  distance  did  this  mob  acoompany  the  labourers? — About  14  miles, 
from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe. 

29.652.  Was  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Nally,  there  the  whole  time? — He  was,  all  along 
the  road. 

29.653.  Was  he  taking  a  conspicuous  part  all  the  time  ? — Yes. 

29.654.  This  P.  W.  Nally? — Yes. 

29.655.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  League  or  not  ? — I 
am  not  sure — I  think  not. 

29.656.  Now,  I  only  ask  you  this — you  had  charge  of  this  man  Nally,  I  think,  on 
the  16th  May  1883  ? — Yes,  I  had, 

29.657.  I  believe  he  was  then  in  custody  ? — He  was  in  barracks  in  custody. 

29.658.  Had  you  a  <.  onversation  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

29.659.  Have  you  seen  Nally  at  William  Walsh’s  house  ? — Well,  I  very  sejdom  saw 
P.  W.  Nally  there. 

29.660.  I  am  speaking  of  P.  W,  Nally  ? — I  did  not  see  him  there, 

29.661.  If  you  have  not  seen  P.  W.  Nally,  have  you  seen  J.  W,  Nally  at  Walsh’s 
house  ? — 0b  yes,  on  several  occasions. 

29.662.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  there  ? — No,  X  could 
not  say  that. 

29.663.  When  was  it  you  saw  him  there  ? — -I  saw  him  in  1880  and  1881,  and  every 
year  since. 

(Sir  H.  Janies.)  My  Lords,  on  the  question  of  asking  what  this  man  P,  W.  Nally 
said,  I  understand  he  is  one  of  the  persons  charged  ;  and  therefore  I  presume  I  could 
have  what  he  stated, 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  May  I  point  out  that  this  witness  has  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  my  learned  friend,  that  P.  W.  Nally  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the  Land 
League. 

(fhe  President.)  “  I  think  he  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  He  is  specifically  charged  by  name,  it  is  in  the  particulars. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Does  that  make  it  evidence? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Tell  us  how  you  charge  him  at  all.  You  merely  charge  him  with 
being  a  person  with  whom  certain  other  persons  associated,  that  is  all  you  allege 
against  him. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  charge  with  respect  to  this  man  only  comes  under  the 
heading  of  the  particulars — “  The  following  are  persons  who  were  guilty  of  crimes  or 
«  advocates  of  treason,  sedition,  assassination,  and  persons  with  whom  it  is  alleged 
«  the  said  members  of  Parliament  continued  to  associate.”  Now  it  comes  in  that 
way  that  it  is  alleged  that  they  continued  and  associated  with  this  person,  Patrick 
Nally.  We  will  put  in  all  the  material  and  carry  it  one  step  further.  We  will  read 
from  “  United  Ireland,”  November  7th,  1885.  This  is  the  report  made  of  the  National 
League  Convention,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  Mr, 
Parnell,  and  was  for  the  seleption  of  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  four 
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constituencies  of  the  county.  The  proceedings  commenced  about  4  o’clock,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  Mr.  Parnell  made  his  speech  : — 

“Your  convention  to-day  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work  for  Ireland. 
“  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  this  vast  country  assembled  together  to  discuss  the 
“  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  the  representation  of  your  county. 
“  They  listened  to  everything  that  was  to  be  said  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
“  other  with  an  impartiality  which  was  creditable  to  the  country.  (Applause.) 
“  And  they  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the  end,  and  that  conclusion  was  an 
“  unanimous  one  in  favour  of  the  four  candidates  who  were  adopted.  (Cheers.) 
“  But  they  were  assisted  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
“  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  which  was  exhibited  by  the  candidates  who  were  not 
chosen.  (Applause.)  I  here  were  other  candidates,  and  foremost  among  them 
“  I  will  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  Nally.  (Great  cheering.)  And  I  wish  to 
say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who  performed  great  and  important 
“  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this  county 
“  (renewed  cheering),  the  county  of  its  birth-place.  A  voice,  ‘Cheers  for 
‘  Davitt.’  (Prolonged  applause.)  Mr.  Parnell :  I  believe  of  Mr.  Nally  that  he 
“  is  one  of  the  victims  to  the  infamous  system  which  existed  in  this  country 
“  during  the  three  years  of  the  Coercion  Act.  (Groans.)  I  believe  of  Patrick 
Nally  that  he  is  a  ictim  of  che  conspiracy  which  was  formed  botween  Lord 
“  Spencer  (groans)  and  the  informers  of  their  country.” 

And  so  forth.  1  do  not  read  the  rest,  as  it  deals  with  other  specific  matters.  Having 
now  carried  it  a  step  further,  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  whether  after  that  association 
being  so  clearly  and  distinctly  admitted  and  almost  boasted  of,  whether  vou  think  wo 
may  give  evidence  of  what  O’Malley  said.  ^ 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  learned  friend  is  proposing  to  ask  a  witness  what  a  prisoner  in 
his  custody,  P.  W.  Nally,  said  on  ^the  16th  May  1883,  the  justification  for  it  beino- 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  m  November  of  1885,  that  is  to  say,  two  years  and 
six  months  after.  Now,  my  Lords,  the  only  way  in  which  this  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  matter  at  all,  is  because  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  is,  among  others,  associated 
in  connexion  with  this  statement— that  these  persons,  Mr.  Nally  amongst  them,  were 
persons  with  whom  Members  of  Parliament  continued  to  associate. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose,  though  I  have  not  got  the  context,  after  knowing  that 
they  advocated  this,  that,  and  the  other.  ° 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  Of  course  the  meaning  is  that  they  knew  it  and 
then  continued  to  associate  with  them.  It  does  not  say  so  in  very  words  “  the  following 
“  persons  were  guilty  of  crimes  or  advocates  in  crime  ”  and  so  on,  “  with  whom  it  is 
“  alleged  the  said  Members  of  Parliament  continue  to  associate.”  I  ask  my  learned 
friend  to  bear  in  mind  in  endeavouring  to  support  this  question,  that  these  particulars 
cannot  extend  and  do  not  extend  the  scope  of  the  charges  and  allegations  against  certain 
persons,  which  you  are  supposed  to  be  inquiring  into,  made  in  “  O’Donnelfy.  Walter”- 
and  therefore  it  is  not  merely  because  now  that  the  name  of  the  man  is  introduced  in 
those  particulars  that  that  is  admissible. 

(The  President.)  No. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  I  call  upon  my  friend  to  justify  by  any  allegation  in  any  part 
of  the  caso  of  “  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  ”  by  showing  any  reference  to  him. 

(The  President.)  It  would  not  be  referred  to  by  name,  but  for  advocating  certain 

things. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly  he  ought  to  be  referred  to  as  a  person  against  whom  they 
were  making  allegations,  but  in  addition  to  that,  and  apart  from  that,  even  if  it 
appeared  that  such  allegations  were  made,  I  would  appeal  to  the  candour  of  my  learned 
friend  to  say  how  he  can  associate  Mr.  Parnell  with  this  man  by  the  statement  of  this 
witness,  he  being  a  prisoner  in  custody,  as  the  constable  has  described,  in  May  1883. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  want  to  say  this.  It  is  not  suggested  that  Nally’s  statement  is 
evidence,  upon  the  ground  that  lie  was  agent  to  any  of  the  ’65  members  to  make  a 
statement.  That  is  not  the  way  it  is  put.  It  is  put  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
allegation,  or  confession,  or  statement  made  by  one  of  the  persons  against  whom  an 
allegation  is  made ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  principal,  to  make  admission  in  regard  to 
himself.  The  whole  point  therefore  is — is  ho  one  of  the  persons  against  whom  chargos 
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and  allegations  are  made — it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  particulars.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
has  dealt  with  that,  and  I  submit  there  is  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  “  O’Donnell 
v.  Walter  ”  to  show  that  Nally  is  one  of  the  persons  whom  they  are  entitled  to  put 
forward  as  a  person  against  whom  allegations  are  made. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  may  remind  your  Lordships  that  we  were  not  ordered  to 
give  any  particulars  of  the  persons  charged.  We  were  ordered  to  give  certain  definite 
particulars  with  reference  to  certain  Members  of  Parliament.  1  quite  agree,  and  I 
accept  at  once  the  challenge  of  my  learned  friend,  that  we  ought  to  show  that  Nally  is, 
either  as  an  officer  or  by  name,  referred  to  as  one  of  the  persons  whom  we  allege - 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Beid.)  As  one  of  the  class - 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Not  as  one  of  the  persons. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  As  a  member  of  the  class,  then,  or  by  name  as  one  of  the 
persons  whom  we  allege  were  engaged  in  getting  up  this  organization,  with,  as  we  say, 
these  improper  objects.  Now,  my  Lords,  first  let  me  remind  you,— I  think  I  have 
already  proved  with  respect  to  them,  that  both  these  Nallys  made  certain  speeches,  and 
when  that  was  read - 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  No,  never,  as  regards  both — only  as  regards  one. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  as  regards  both.  My  friend  is  in  error  in  saying  only 
as  regards  one.  When  this  was  being  proved  with  reference  to  J.  W.  Nally — that  is 
not  this  one — he  alleged  J.  W.  Nally  was  a  person  never  regarded  by  the  Land  League 
as  having  had  any  responsibility  with  regard  to  it,  and  with  regard  to  P.  W.  Nally  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Land  League,  and  therefore  you  will  please  observe  that  the 
relation  of  J.  W.  Nally  and  P.  W.  Nally  to  the  Land  League  may  become  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  this  case,  Now,  my  Lords,  at  page  88  of  the  report  of 
“  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,”  occurs  the  first  reference  made  to  the  Nallys:  “  On  the  17th 
“  October  1880,  at  Westport,  county  Mayo,  Brennan,  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
“  League,  delivered  this  speech  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  at  Ennis,  and 
“  your  Lordship  will  find  it  at  page  30.  There  were  present,  Patrick  Moran  of  the 
“  Land  League,  Lowden,  Walsh,  Nally,  and  Thomas  Brennan  spoke.”  I  am  not 
in  a  position  at  the  present  moment  to  state  which  Nally  it  was,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  my  case  it  will  make  no  difference,  because  I  am  going  to 
prove  in  the  course  of  my  case  that  both  these  men  were  prominently  mixed 
up  with  the  organization  of  the  Land  League.  I  need  not  quote  the  rest  of  the 
speech.  The  only  point  was  that  there  was  a  speech  made  by  Brennan  at  which 
very  violent  language  was  made  use  of  by  Nally  amongst  others.  Then  at 
page  117  comes  a  speech  at  a  place  which  I  believe  is  called  Caherlistrane,  county 
Galway — two  speeches — and  at  Abbeyknockmoy,  county  Galway,  there  was  a  speech 
of,  I  think,  P.  J.  Gordon,  if  I  remejnber  right.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  cannot  trace 
it  at  the  present  moment.  No,  it  is  quoting  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  I  am  going  to 
read  the  actual  passage.  After  quoting  the  speech  at  Caherlistrane  and  in  county 
Galway  the  5th  September,  and  at  Abbeyknockmoy  the  3rd  October,  it  says, 
“  J.  W.  Nally,  Malachi  O’Sullivan,  Muffeney,  and  other  patriots  and  leaguers  were 
equally  outspoken.” 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  Scrab  Nally  again. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Again,  I  say,  I  am  not  certain  that  one  is  Scrab  Nally  ;  but 
the  particular  point  I  am  referring  to  is  the  connexion  of  both  these  Nallys. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  allegation  that  we  had  to  make  was  with  reference  to  persons 
with  whom,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  actual  terms  of  the  order  were — your  Lordship 
did  not  require  us  to  give  particulars  of  the  persons  charged — but  as  to  the  other 
persons  who  were  associated  with  the  Members  of  Parliament,  particulars  were  to  be 
given  of  them,  and  among  those  is  P.  W.  Nally  as  well  as  J.  W.  Nally.  Now  I 
submit,  assuming  a  statement  to  be  made  by  P.  W.  Nally  with  reference  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Land  League,  that  that  is  a  statement  that  is  admissible  in  evidence, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Land  League  organization  is  carried  on,  and  in 
fact  a  statement  which  would  go  to  show  that  a  man  admitted  that  he  was  (or  was  not, 
as  the  case  may  be),  or  stated  that  he  was  not  a  member,  or  one  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  making  up  the  organization  of  the  Land  League.  Now,  my  Lord,  here  is 
the  speech,  which  has  been  proved,  1  referred  to.  It  is  now  also  proved  in  “  United 
Ireland”  that  Mr.  Parnell — this  in  1885 — stated  that  P.  Nally— --not  fecrab  Nally, 

but  P.  W.  Nally — had  been  most  active  in  getting  up  the  organization  of  the  Land 
League  in  Mayo — this  very  county,  and  that  the  Land  League  owed  a  great  deal  to  him, 
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as  of  1880  and  not  as  of  1885,  as  of  tlie  year  when  the  Land  League  was  really 
established.  °  J 

My  Lord,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  proof  we  have  to  give  with  reference  to  the  Nallys 
both  together,  both  P.  W.  and  J.  W.,  and  I  respectfully  submit,  that  although  this 
particular  matter  may  not  be  of  much  importance,  that  a  statement  made  bv  P.  W- 
dually  is  evidence. 

[The  President.)  Ts  he  a  person  charged  ? 

[The  Attorney-General.)  He  is  a  person  charged. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  indeed  he  is  not. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  is  most  certainly  one  of  the  persohs  referred  to  in  the 
proceedings  of  “  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.” 

(The  President.)  Leave  out  any  reference  to  Scrab  Nally. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  refer  again  to  page  78.  “  On  the  17th  of  October  at 

“  Westport,  county  of  Mayo,  Brennan,  the  Secretary  of  the  League,  delivered  this  speech 
‘‘  a^ter  ^r-  Parnell’s  speech  at  Ennis.  There  were  present  Patrick  Moran,  of  the  Land 
“  League,  Lowden,  Walsh,  Nally,  and  Thomas  Brennan  spoke.”  Now  my  distinct 
assertion  is  that  is  P.  W.  Nally  and  not  J.  W.  Nally. 

(The  President.)  Still  we  could  not  act  upon  that  unless  that  were  proved. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course.  Then  I  will  carry  that  further.  Mv  learned 
friend  says  it  is  not  P.  W.  Nally.  ^ 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  tell  my  learned  friend,  as  well  as  I  recollect  it,  why  it  was 
Constable  Irwen  and  Constable  O’Malley  who  spoke  to  the  meetings.  I  believe  those 
are  the  two.  ° 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  you  wish  this  to  be  postponed  for  us  to  prove  whether  it 
was  P.  W.  or  J.  W.,  I  am  quite  willing  to  adopt  that  course;  but  I  wish  to  say  at 
once  to  my  friend,  with  reference  to  his  statement  that  P.  Wr.  Nally  was  opposed  to  the 
Land  League  that  he  took  no  part  in  it - • 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  repeat  it  again. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  believe  it  to  be  incorrect,  and  it  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
own  distinct  statement  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  therefore,  although  I  am 
quite  willing  to  defer  it-  so  that  I  should  prove  it  was  P.  W.  Nally  who  was  present  at 
that  meeting  in  1880,  and  I  will  undertake  at  the  same  time,  as  I  intend  to  offer 
evidence  about  him  to  show  his  distinct,  connexion  with  the  Land  League. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  friend’s  recollection  is  what  I  stated  to  your°Lordship.  I  do 
not  profess  te  be  positive  about  that,  but  I  am  positive  not  one  single  witness  has  ever 
mentioned  the  name  of  P.  W.  Nally  as  having  been  present  at  any  meeting  at  all, 
that  I  am  positive  about ;  but  apart  from  that,  I  submit  even  if  he  should  show  that 
P.  W .  Nally  had  attended  the  Land  League  meetings,  and  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  League,  I  submit  this  ought  to  be  first  established,  namely,  that  P.  W.  Nallv  is  a 
party  charged  in  “  O’Donnell  v.  Walter.”  J 

(The  President.)  I  have  asked  for  that;  what  is  the  chirge  recordecj.  On  the  first 
part  of  the  charge  it  appears  to  be  evidence  against  him,  but  it  would  not  be  evidence 
against  anybody  else,  at  least  presumably  so. 

,(Sh  C.  Russell.)  I  agree,  if  1  may  say  so,  my  Lord,  but  let  us  see  what  he  is  charged 
with.  But  surely  these  parties  ought  to  be  here  ;  he  ought  to  have  notice  of  this 
inquiry,  if  he  is  charged. 

( The  President.)  No,  no ;  it  is  for  them  to  come  in. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  I  meant  by  that  is  this,  that  if  had  been  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  conducted  this  case  that  he  was  to  be  a  party  charged,  I  should  think  they  would 
have  been  bound  to  call  his  attention  to  it,  in  order  that  vou  might  see  that  ho  had 
notice  of  this  particular  passage. 

( l  he  President.)  No,  there  is  nothing  to  require  that ;  everybody  must  take  notice  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

(Sir  6.  Russell.)  Indeed,  my  Lord,  he  is  a  man  in  gaol. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  know  that. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  witness  said  he  had  him  in  custody,  and  it  has  been  proved  he 
is  in  custody  at  the  present  moment. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  know  that. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  may  be  held  to  have  notice  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  be 
bound  to  have  pad  that  notice;  but  l  submit  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  on  him. 
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( The  President.)  Whatever  hardship  it  is,  it  is  imposed  by  the  Legislature.  We  are 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  certain  persons  and  charges,  and  we  are  bound 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell, )  1  quite  agree. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  would  only  point  out  in  the  particulars  P.  W.  Nally,  by 
this  name,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  implicated  in 
crime,  but  I  would  rather  it  was  postponed  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  it. 

(The  President.)  We  will  say  no  more  at  present,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  evidence. 

Michael  Parragher  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

29.664.  In  1881  were  you  living  with  your  father,  Patrick  Farragher  ? — I  was. 

29.665.  On  the  7th  March  1881  were  you  working  for  Captain  Boycott? — I  was  not, 
but  his  steward  sent  for  me. 

29.666.  Was  that  to  do  some  work?— Yes,  he  only  asked  me  for  one  weeks 
employment. 

29.667.  For  whom  ? — He  only  asked  be  for  one  week. 

29.668.  To  work  for  whom? — To  work  for  the  steward. 

29.669.  But  was  he  Captain  Boycott’s  steward  ? — He  was. 

29.670.  Did  you  work  for  him  for  the  week?  —  I  did. 

29.671.  On  the  Sunday  night  after  you  went  there  did  anything  happen  to  your 
father’s  house  ? — There  did,  there  was  only  one  shot  fired  through  the  door. 

29.672.  A  bullet  or  something  was  fired  through  the  door  ? — Yes. 

29.673.  What  was  it? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

29.674.  But  you  heard  it  ? — I  did  not  see  it. 

29.675.  Did  not  see  what? — Did  not  see  the  bullet ;  I  saw  the  door. 

29,676  Was  there  a  bullet  you  did  not  see  ? — I  did  not  see  it. 

29.677.  Was  there  a  hole  in  the  door  ? — There  was. 

29.678.  We  only  want  the  truth  from  you ;  what  do  you  think  made  that  hole  in  the 
door  ? — I  do  not  know,  sir,  unless  it  was  the  bullet. 

29.679.  Did  you  hear  the  report  of  a  gun  ? — I  did. 

29.680.  And  then  you  saw  a  hole  in  the  door  ? — I  did. 

29.681.  Which  had  not  been  in  the  door  before  you  heard  the  report? — I  was  not ; 
I  was  inside. 

29.682.  Then  what  do  you  think  made  the  hole  in  the  door? — I  do  not  know,  unless 
it  was  the  bullet. 

29.683.  Did  you  tell  the  police  of  this? — I  did. 

29.684.  Did  you  work  more  than  a  week  for  Captain  Boycott’s  steward  ? — I  did  not, 
sir* 

29.685.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  this  bullet  was  fired  through  the  door  ? — I  do 
not. 

29.686.  None  at  all? — No. 

29.687.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  League  at  that  time? — There  was  no  League  at 
the  time. 

29.688.  That  was  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

29.689.  The  Sunday  after  the  7th  March  1881  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  ask  anything. 

Thomas  Gildey  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

You  are  a  publican  and  shopkeeper  at  Ballyhogue? — Yes. 

And  you  let  cars  for  hire  ? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  known  Captain  Boycott  ? — About  3^  or  4  years. 

Did  you  let  him  cars  ? — I  did. 

On  the  7th  November  1880  you  were  driving  a  two-horse  car? — Yes. 

Wire  you  alone  at  that  time,  or  was  Captain  Boycott  with  you? — I  was 

But  you  had  just  about  that  time  been  letting  cars  to  Captain  Boycott  ? — 

Do  you  remember  meeting  a  Land  League  band  ? — Yes. 

What  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  it  ? — I  could  not  say,  sir. 


29.690. 

29.691. 

29.692. 

29.693. 

29.694. 

29.695. 
alone. 

29.696. 
Yes. 

29.697. 

29.698. 
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29.699.  Just  try  and  think ;  was  there  a  Bally  hogue  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? _ I 

am  not  aware  there  was.  5 

29.700.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other? — No. 

i  29,71°1ih  You.1met  this  band  ’  wbat  did  they  do  ?— They  turned  me  back  after  I  got 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  5 

oq’™'  S°W  manj  PeoPle  were  tbere  about  »*  500  ?— Between  300  and  400. 

29,/ 03.  Do  you  remember  after  that  time,  did  you  see  a  notice  posted  up  ? — I  did 
not  see  it.  1 


29.704. 

29.705. 

29.706. 
through. 


Did  anything  happen  to  you  ;  were  you  boycotted  ?— For  a  short  time. 

For  how  long  ?— I  suppose  about  a  month  or  five  weeks. 

Did  you  then  give  up  supplying  cars  to  Captain  Boycott  ?— No,  I  held  on  all 


29.707.  Until  he  went  away  ? — Yes. 

29.708.  Except  that  you  had  supplied  these  cars,  was  there  any  reason  that  you 
know  tor  you  being  boycotted? — I  am  not  aware  except  driving  the  Constabulary,  the 


29,709.  Driving  the  Constabulary  in  the  cars? — Yes. 
(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 


William  Phillips  sworn;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

oq’-!?'  ^ere  y°U  stati°ned  at  Ballyhogue  in  the  year  1879  and  1880  ?— Yes. 

Yes  ,/J.L  Do  you  remember  some  processes  being  served  on  Lord  Erne’s  estate  ?— 

oq’v!?'  LthinJf  there  7ere  three  in  1880  ’  do  y°u  remember  them?— Yes. 

OQ71  i  tv*1’8  that  °n  t-he  estate  tbat  Captain  Boycott  managed ?— Yes. 
oo  vi  r  w  you  g 0  Wltb  a  man  narQed  Sayers  to  serve  them  ? — Yes 
9Q  7ic  TVHat  dl1  y°U  find  WjT  ^0U  £ot  there?— Found  a  large  number  of  people, 
the  on/yma^  7°U  ^  ^  them  1  kn6W  &  maQ  Called  Fitzmaurice,  that  was 

oq’vi1!'  wTdl  get  tbat  name  first;  y°u  Fitzmaurice  ?— Yes. 

9,718.  W hat,  did  you  do;  were  you  able  to  serve  the  processes,  or  what  happened? 
o  ,  he  served,  I  think  about  two  or  three ;  the  doors  were  closed  against  him,  and 
t] hey  pelting  us  all  through  with  dirt  olf  the  road  and  sods. 

29.719.  You  were  pelted  by  the  crowd  ? — Yes. 

29.720.  Did  they  hoot  and  yell  at  you  ? — Yes. 

house" to  protect  flyers t — Yes*°  ^  “  8h0rt,y’  J°U  Went  Up  to  CaPtain 

Sr1!1  you  Prosecute  two  men  at  the  Castlebar  Assizes  l— Yes 

29.723.  Who  defended  them  ?— Mr.  G.  B.  Daly, 

29.724.  Solicitor  at  Ballyhogue? — Yes. 

29.725.  Did  you  see  Fitzmaurice  there  ? — Yes. 

29.726.  Instructing  Daly  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell ,)  Y  ell,  instructing  ! 

19,727  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  ask  what  was  Fitzmaurice  doing  there  ?— He 
was  standing  beside  Mr.  Daly  all  the  time.  g  ' 

29,728.  Speaking  to  him  ? — Yes. 

29,729  Had  Fitzmaurice  anything  to  do  do  with  the  Land  League?— I  believe  he 
was  a  notorious  Land  Leaguer.  6 

29,730.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Duffy  ?— Yes 

fq’rw  m  P  “UfV?  '1°  with  tUe  Land  Lea»ue  : lie  had. 

y  Klt  was  he  <■ — I  believe  he  was  secretary. 

29,733.  Secretary  of  the  Land  League  ?— Yes. 

t} ad  S®,  breren  tbere  on  the  daJ  of  this’ crowd  ? 

£  If™sMy  hie  said  he  only  knew  one  man. 

the  crowd ?-He  1  ask  question;  had  he  been  there  on  the  day  of 

I  knew3Duffy!V  °'  RuS,dl)  You  8aid  otdy  knew  Fitzmaurice  ?— It  was  afterwards 

vofbSevidt  (“T'y-Gcneral.)  Let  us  have  it  plainly;  you  know  that  Duffy,  whom 
you  believed  to  be  the  secretary  to  the  League,  was  thero  the  same  day  ?— Yes 
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29,738.  Were  you  able  to  prosecute  him  ? — No  ;  he  went  off  to  America, 

29*739.  Do  you  remember  the  day  the  informations  were  taken  against  the  men  ? — 

Yes.’ 

29.740.  Was  there  a  crowd  there  ? — There  was. 

29.741 .  Cheering  them  ? — Yes. 

29.742.  Did  you  sec  a  Mr.  Monahan  there  that  day  ? — I  did. 

29.743.  What  was  be  dorng? — He  was  in  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  during  the  time 
the  trial  was  going  on. 

29.744.  What  was  Mr.  Monahan ;  had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — 1 
believe  he  was. 

29.745.  What  was  he? — I  believe  he  was  secj-etary  to  the  League  there. 

29.746.  Secretary  or  president  ? — President,  I  think  ;  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  was  president  or  secretary.  I  used  to  see  him  attending  at  the  committee 
rooms,  beside  the  barracks  there. 

29.747.  You  saw  Monahan  attending  in  the  committee  rooms  • — Yes. 

29.748.  What  branch  of  the  League;  what  place  was  it  in? — Just  beside  the 

barracks. 

29.749.  But  where  ? — Ballyhogue. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Sir  Henry  James  asked  about  this  man  Monahan  of  the 
witness  Elliott,  who  was  not  cross-examined. 

29.750.  Now,  Mr.  Phillips,  did  you  see  Monahan  taking  the  men  who  were  charged 
after  they  went  out  of  the  Court-house  anywhere  ;  did  Monahan  keep  a  public-house  ? — 
He  did. 

29.751.  Where  ? — In  the  main  street. 

29.752.  Did  you  see  the  men  who  were  charged  going  there  on  that  day  ? — I  saw 
them  going  in  there  repeatedly  from  time  to  time. 

29.753.  You  have  been  asked  about  this  Monahan  whether  be  was  secretary  or  pre¬ 
sident  ;  where  were  the  meetings  of  the  League  held  ? — They  used  to  meet  in  the 
committee  rooms  two  doors  from  the  barracks. 

29.754.  Is  that  anywhere  near  Mr.  Monahans  house? — Yes,  it  is  about  within  150 

or  140  yards.  _  .  .  ,  , 

29.755.  Had  Mr.  Monahan  anything  to  do  with  the  house,  that  is  what  I  want  to 

know? — No,  Mr.  G.  0.  M alley  had  at  that  time. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  anything. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  I  think  that  exhausts  the  witnesses  who  confirm 
Captain  Boycott,  except  those  I  need  not  call  now  in  consequence  of  what  has  passed. 
I  will  call  Mr.  Gray,  who  is  one  of  the  inspectors  that  I  told  your  Lordships  I  should 
have  to  get  over  on  purpose  for  part  of  the  Kerry  district.  He  is  not  here  at  the 
present  moment,  therefore  I  will  call  District  Inspector  Gamble,  of  Tralee.  I  am 
trying  to  fill  up  the  Kerry  inspectors  in  the  parts  we  were  not  able  to  prove,  because 
we  had  not  got  them  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  they  could  not  be  all  here  at  once. 
I  think  your  Lordships  understood  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  all  the  district 
inspectors  of  the  counties  over  at  the  same  time.  I  explained  that  to  your  Lordships 

the  other  day. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 


Alexander  Gamble  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

29.756.  Had  you  charge  of  the  Tralee  district  from  the  1st  February  1886  to  the 
7th  May  1888?— Yes. 

29.757.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  police  force? — 20^  years. 

29.758.  AY  here  were  you  stationed  before  February  1886? — I  served  first  in  the 

county  Armagh,  and  then  in  Galway. 

29.759.  Up  to  when  in  Armagh  ? — From  the  years  1868  up  to  1875. 

29.760.  After  1875  where?— In  county  Galway  for  three  years. 

29  761.  And  then? — Then  in  county  Dublin  for  two  years. 

29.762.  And  then  ?— Then  in  county  Antrim  for  nearly  five  years,  and  then  to 
Traiee 

29.763.  Previous  to  the  years  1880  and  1881  had  you  ever  known  any  case  of 
persons  being  punished  for  paying  their  rent  ?  No. 
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29,764.  Did  you  ever  know  any  person  punished  for  taking  evicted  farms  ?— No  I 
cannot  call  any  to  remembrance. 

29,765  Did  you  know  of  any  organization  prior  to  1880  or  1881  that  preached 
against  the  payment  of  rents,  or  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  ? _ No. 

20.766.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  moonlighting.  I  mean  the  offence— the  name 
ot  moonlighting  ? — In  connexion  with  County  Kerry  ? 

29.767.  I  want  to  know  the  earliest  date  in  your  experience  that  you  are  able  to  sav 

did  you  ever  hear  of  moonlighting  before  1880  ? — No,  I  did  not.  J  ’ 

29,768  You  have  investigated— I  am  going  to  ask  you  the  details  of  them  afterwards 
— several  outrages  ? — I  have. 

29,769.  Were  you  ever  able  to  trace  any  outrages  to  any  secret  society  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  must  say  that  is  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be  put  in  that 
fashion,  with  great  deference.  What  does  this  mean  ?  You  must  -judge  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  question  by  the  answer  the  gentleman  would  make.  What  would  be  the 
reasoning  in  his  mind  ?  He  would  think  over  the  whole  matter,  and  according-  to  the 


result  of  a  number  of  circumstances,  which  we  have 


no  means  of  testing,  or  the 


absence  of  circumstances  which  we  have  no  means  of  asking  about,  he  would  arrive  at 
a  conclusion.  I  object  to  his  being  asked  to  state  any  conclusion,  negative  or 
affirmative,  upon  the  subject;  he  must  lay  all  the  facts  before  your  Lordships  for  his 
opinion,  and  your  Lordships  are  the  tribunal  to  draw  the  inferences.  1 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  remind  your  Lordships  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
this  case.  W  e  have  witnesses  called  who  have  proved  the  fact,  then  having  proved 
me  fact  ot  the  outrages,  they  have  answered  the  specific  question  almost  in  the  same 
terns,  that  they  have  never  ascribed  or  traced  any  of  the  outrages  to  a  secret  society. 
(btr  L.  Russell.)  W ill  you  refer  me  to  one  who  has  ever  said  that? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  satisfied  I  can  refer,  my  Lords,  to  half-a-dozen. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Refer  to  one. 

(T/tf  Attorney-  General.)  How  can  I  at  this  moment  ?  J.  have  put  myself  that  question 
a  good  many  times  in  this  inquiry,  although  I  have  not  been  here  every  day  •  but  mv 
friend  has  cross-examined  those  witnesses  who  have  said  that  they  traced  these ’outrages 
to  the  Land  League,  or  did  not  trace  them.  Here  I  have  reversed  the  order  and 
instead  ot  first  going  through  the  particular  outrages,  I  have  asked  the  witness  whether 
ho  traced  several,  or  whether  he  traced  any,  to  secret  societies.  I  humbly  submit  that 
that  is  a  proper  question  to  put. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  learned  friend  has  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  difference  between 
cross-examination  and  oxamination-m-chief.  Counsel  have  a  perfect  right  in  putting 
a  question  m  cross-examination  to  a  witness,  that  is  if  it  is  in  vour  Lordship’s  view  a 
proper  question,  to  test  the  ground  upon  which  he  has  given  his  evidence  and  to 
suggest  other  causes  ;  but  that  does  not  justify  a  question  asking  this  gentleman  to 
pronounce  judgment  of  his  own,  Ins  mental  conclusion  on  a  state  of  circumstances 
positive  or  negative,  as  to  which  your  Lordships  have  not  the  details  before  the  Court’ 

an?7Nf  WAlch  1  18  functlon  of  the  Court  to  j udge,  and  not  the  witness. 

(i he  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  this  up,  but  may  I  put  this:  the  fact 
of  my  friend  having  started  this  is  not  to  prevent  us  from  giving  the  evidence  •  how 
can  we  negative  it  except  by  this  ?  G  ’  uou 

V,  (T/ie  Pr«sident-)  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  is  admissible.  The  tendencv  of 
the  cross-examination,  of  course  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate,  has  been  to  suggest 
that  instead  of  the  outrages  being  referable  to  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  they 
were  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  existence  of  secret  societies.  G  ’  ■ 

(&ir  C.  Russell.)  Amongst  other  causes. 

(The  President.)  Of  course  amongst  other  causes.  We  have  now  before  us  a  district 
inspector  of  police  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  crime.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  lor  lam  to  be  asked  whether  he  ever  did  trace  any  of  these  crimes 

°9oC7r?n  B0%fie*'valoat  piantu™'’  is  a  fact  *»  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  ' 
2J;"°-  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  ever  trace  any  of  the  outrages  to  secret 
societies  .  ^No,  excepting  to  moonlighting  societies. 

I,loa®e  tel1  as  exactly  what  you  mean  by  moonlighting  societies;  explain  in 
your  own  way  to  my  Lords  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that. 
r\  V  Pusse^-)  Again  is  this  admissible  ? 

(The  President.)  If  is  only  an  explanation  of  the  answer,  which,  as  far  as  it  went 
was  in  your  favour, 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  but  again  are  we  to  have  the  witness’ 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  moonlighting. 

( The  President.)  We  must  know  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

29.772.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Explain  to  my  Lords  what  you  mean  by  moon¬ 
lighting  societies  ? — In  the  county  of  Kerry  I  found  there  were  gangs  of  moonlighters 
in  different  parts  of  my  district,  and  that  these  moonlighting  societies  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  committing  outrages  on  persons  in  connexion  with  land. 

( The  President.)  That  tells  us  nothing  more  than  we  have  had  before. 

29.773.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  find  in  connexion  with  those  moonlighting 
gangs  any  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  found  that  in  many  instances,  in 
several  instances.  They  outraged  people  who  had  been  previously  denounced  by 
branches  of  the  Land  League.  I  found  from  returns  taken  from  the  criminal  statistics 
of  the  County  Kerry  that  there  were  no  moonlighting  outrages  prior  to  1879,  prior  to 
1880,  I  should  say. 

29.774.  Do  you  know,  one  way  or  the  other ;  are  you  able  to  tell  us,  do  not  state 
unless  you  know,  from  your  own  investigation,  whether,  where  moonlighting  gangs 
existed,  there  were  Land  League  branches,  or  not  ? — There  were. 

29.775.  Do  you  know,  and  please  again  I  ask  you  to  answer  from  your  own  investi¬ 
gation,  or  did  you  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  moonlighters  were  members  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  question  you  know ;  it  is  not  an  answer  to 
the  question.  Can  you  mention  any  names? 

29.776.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Can  you  mention  any  names  ? — No,  I  am  not  in  a 

position  to  say  decidedly. 

29.777.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Tralee  district  when  you  went  there  ? — 

.Disturbed,  turbulent,  unsettled. 

29.778.  How  many  working  active  branches,  I  do  not  mean  paper  branches,  but 
active  and  working  branches  of  the  League  were  there  ? — Nine. 

29.779.  Just  say  where  they  were  please  in  the  district  ? — Tralee,  Churchill,  Ardfert, 
Ballyhaigh,  the  Causeway,  Ballyduff,  Lixnaw,  Kilflynn,  and  Aberdorney. 

29.780.  During  the  year  1886  were  those  branches  doing  active  work  or  not  ? — They 
were  ;  thev  were  all  active  in  1886. 

29.781.  "Had  you  to  do  anything  with  reference  to  the  police  force  in  the  year  1886  ? 
_ Yes,  I  had  to  have  it  increased  considerably. 

29.782.  To  wdiat  extent? — When  I  took  charge  of  the  district  there  were  12  stations, 
protection  posts,  and  huts,  in  it;  owing  to  the  increasing  turbulence  through  the  year 
1886  they  had  to  be  increased  until  they  eventually  numbered  20  ;  in  addition  to  that 
the  station  had  to  be  strengthened. 

29.783.  In  numbers  do  you  mean  ? — In  numbers. 

29.784.  Was  there  any  intimidation  in  the  district  during  that  time? — Yes,  a  great 


deal.  .  , 

29,785.  Just  explain  what  kind? — There  were  frequent  outrages  committed  on 

persons  throughout  the  district ;  there  were  resolutions  published  in  the  public  papers 

denouncing  individuals. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Let  us  have  these  please  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  They  will  all  be  proved  in  time. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  object  to  it  in  that  way. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  the  position  we  are  in. 
If  we  go  through  the  matter  to  prove  it  in  detail,  and  prove  these  facts,  we  immediately 
in  the  first  place  have  a  cross-examination  as  to  their  motive,  and  my  friend  getting  up 
and  saying  we  are  being  deluged  with  detail,  and  if  we  call  the  witnesses  who  are  able 
to  speak,  and  give  general  information,  they  immediately  call  on  us  to  prove  the 

0.  Russell.)  I  have  never  objected  to  general  evidence.  My  friends  and  myself 
have  said  again  and  again  that  we  will  take  the  police  return  of  outrages  which  we 
have  some  chance  of  checking  by  the  Parliamentary  returns,  and  so  save  the  time  and 
pain  of  going  into  a  number  of  very  brutal  transactions.  We  have  never  seceded  from 
that,  but  when  my  friend  talks  of  intimidation  by  resolutions  which  he  has  seen  in  the 
newspapers,  surely  we  are  entitled  to  have  them  before  the  Couit,  or  if  they  will  tell 
ns  what  they  are. 

(The  President.)  I  understood  the  Attorney-General  to  say  he  was  going  to  do  so. 
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( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  was  saying  what  was  the  proper  mode  of  doing  it,  which  is  not 
by  a  statement  of  this  gentleman. 

( The  President .)  It  is  sufficient  to  take  the  evidence  that  this  particular  resolution 
had  reference  to  the  person  giving  that  evidence. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  asked  whether  during  that  period  there  was  any  kind  of 
intimidation  going  on. 

(The  President.)  And  you  undertake  to  give  evidence  of  what  it  was  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Certainly,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  think  that  is  sufficient  safeguard. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  cannot  do  it  by  one  single  witness,  and  in  every  single 
instance.  ° 

29.786.  Did  you  protect  the  sheriffs’  officers  ? — Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  furnish  them 

constantly  with  protection ;  they  generally  made  their  seizures  uuder  cover  of  the 
night,  and  always  with  police  escort.  I  was  obliged  to  furnish  protection  to  various 
officers  of  the  law,  also  to  caretakers,  landlords,  bailiffs,  agents,  collectors  of  county 
cess,  process  servers,  and  sheriffs’  officers.  J 

29.787.  Prior  to  your  being  in  Kerry  had  you,  even  in  your  police  experience,  had 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind  before  ? — I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  ;  I  may  have 
had  an  isolated  one,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  ;  it  was  quite  new  to  me, 
going  to  Kerry. 

[  The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.'j 


(The,  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  will  see  if  I  can  at  once  prove,  before  I  go  on 
with  the  other  information,  the  publication  of  the  results  with  reference  to  this  district. 
I  do  not  mean  all  but  all  this  witness  refers  to — before  I  go  to  the  other  part  of  the 
proof. 

29.788.  Now,  how  many  persons  were  there  under  police  protection  during  the  end 
of  the  year  1886  and  to  the  end  of  1887  ? — Forty-six. 

29.789.  Have  you  taken  out  from  the  Constabulary  returns  at  Tralee  a  list  of  the 
number  of  outrages  in  the  county  of  Kerry  from  the  1st  of  January  1878  to  the  29th  of 
October  1888  ? — Yes. 

29.790.  Let  me  look  at  this  and  see  if  it  is  anything  else  ? — Yes. 

(Ah .  Lockwood.)  I  suppose  these  appear,  do  not  they,  in  the  Parliamentary  returns  ? 

29,/ 91.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  These  are  from  your  Constabulary  returns  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  presume  my  learned  friend  will  produce  these  books.  I  want  to 
see  them. 

29.792.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Is  the  Tralee  book  here? — I  have  not  got  that  book 
here.  I  have  the  outrage  book  of  the  district. 

29.793.  The  return  which  you  have  prepared  is  for  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Kerry  ? — It  is. 

29.794.  That,  of  course,  would  include  a  large  number  of  places  besides  Tralee  ?— 
Yes,  there  are  eight  districts  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

29.795.  Of  course,  some  of  these  are  with  reference  to  the  book  already  produced  ? 

{Mi.  R.  I .  Reid.)  If  that  is  a  list  of  outrages  it  is  precisely  what  we  desire  to 

eip(i)Ur^®e  being  put  in,  but  it  is  of  course  to  be  had  in  the  extremely  convenient  form 
of  1  arliamentary  returns  for  every  year,  and  every  month  of  the  year,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  my  friend  should  put  them  in  from  that ;  if  he  says  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  that  would  be  the  best  way. 

(I he  Attorney- General.)  I  desire  to  put  this  in.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anv 
su  istantial  difference  between  the  two,  but  1  know  the  source  from  which  this  comes, 
and  I  am  not  certain  at  present  whether  the  Parliamentary  returns  include  all  that  is 
in  these  particular  returns. 

(I he  1  resident.)  J3e  it  so,  but  is  there  any  objection  to  our  having  all  these  Parlia¬ 
mentary  returns. 

(  I he  Attorney- General.)  Not  only  is  there  no  objection,  my  Lord,  but  it  is  part  of  our 
case  to  tabulate  them  for  you’;  your  Lordship  is  aware  it  is  quite  a  different  branch  of 
the  case  to  what  I  am  on  at  present. 

(Air  Reid,)  If  there  is  any  difference  between  what  this  gentleman —who  was  not 
m  the  district  till  18(S6— between  what  he  compiled  from  the  books  of  earlier  years _ * 
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between  that  result  and  the  Parliamentary  returns,  I  should  require  that  to  be  proved, 
because  you  observe  we  take  it  the  public  documents  were  only  taken  from  those 
reported  by  the  police  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so;  then  I  understand  the  Attorney -General  has  to  give 
evidence  of  that  which  I  suppose  is  not  shown  upon  the  Parliamentary  returns. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  of  course  want  to  avoid  bringing  back  this 
witness  if  I  can,  and  I  propose  to  put  in  what  is  taken  with  care  from  the  Constabulary 
books — the  returns  fort  he  county  of  Kerry  for  these  10  years — my  belief  is  it  in  no  way 
interferes  or  contradicts  the  actual  figures  of  the  Parliamentary  returns;  but  if  my 
friend  says  he  wishes  to  see  it  from  the  books,  I  will  wait  for  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  afraid  I  must  do  so.  If  this  is  the  same  as  the  parliamentary 
return  I  agree  to  my  friend  putting  in  the  returns  without  calling  the  witness  back, 
but  if  it  d lifers  I  require  the  difference  to  be  proved. 

(The  Attorney -General,)  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  bring  over  the 
whole  of  these  books  at  present.  Now  I  must  go  back  to  the  district,  please. 

29.796.  Do  you  produce  the  outrage  book  of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

29.797.  Is  that  it?— Yes. 

29.798.  Of  course  it  was  not  kept  before  1886  by  you  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

29.799.  But  it  is  the  book  which  is  kept  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  entries  are 
made  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — Yes. 

29.800.  No,  in  the  first  instance,  I  wish  to  refer  to  certain  outrages  which  you  your¬ 
self  investigate,  and  I  will  take  the  first,  the  27th  of  May  1886.  Was  there  an  outrage 
by  shooting  on  Thade  O’Connor;  it  is  put  Timothy  O’Connor  in  my  copy  ? — Thade  it 

was.  .  . 

29.801.  Why  is  it  called  Timothy  in  the  book? — I  think  in  one  of  the  original 

reports  the  name  of  Timothy  is  given  by  mistake. 

29.802.  Did  you  investigate  that  yourself  ? — I  did  on  the  28th  of  May. 

29.803.  Tell  me  what  the  outrage  was  ? — Shooting  in  the  foot ;  a  band  of  moon¬ 
lighters  visited  the  house  of  Thade  O’Connor  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  May  1886. 

°29,804.  At  a  place  called  Ballymacquin  ? — Yes,  they  placed  him  in  a  hole  of  the 
floor. 

29,805.  Was  it  in  his  foot  that  the  bullet  went? — He  was  shot  m  the  foot. 

29306.  Did  you  visit  that  yourself  ? — Yes,  the  following  day. 

29.807.  And  endeavour  to  find  out  from  the  people  what  the  cause  was  ? — Yes. 

29.808.  What  did  you  find  out  the  cause  was  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  raises  the  whole  point.  If  it  appears  in  the  book  it  may  as 
well  be  given  from  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  does  not  appear  in  the  book,  but  I  am  entitled  to  give 
evidence  with  respect  to  it. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  the  book  is  to  bo  taken  as  primd  facie  evidence;  but  it  is 
obvious  we  cannot  exclude  particular  evidence  if  this  witness  is  able  to  give  that 
specific  evidence. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  raises  a  question  which  is  very  important.  The  witness  is 
asked  whether  he  in  fact  ascertained  what  was  the  motive.  That  is  the  question 
of  the  Attorney -General. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  my  point  is  that  in  the  course  of  his  duty  he  in¬ 
vestigated  the  case,  so  far  as  he  could,  in  order  to  state  that  which  I  assume  in  many 
of  the  other  books  is  writton  out  in  the  book.  It  was  not  written  out  here,  because 
there  was  no  direction  for  this,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation.  He  makes  inquiries 
from  the  people  as  to  the  motive,  and  he  ascertains  the  man  has  done  something,  by  a 
statement  made  by  the  man  ;  and  I  submit  that,  in  accordance  with  your  Lordship’s 
ruling,  that  a  statement  made  by  an  outraged  person  is  entitled  to  be  proved. 

(The  President,)  Yes,  certainly.  My  impression  is,  as  I  think  I  have  not  expressed 
it  before — and  it  represents  my  present  state  of  mind.  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say — my  present  state  of  mind  is,  what  the  person  outraged 
states  to  the  police  officer  is  admissible.  I  do  not  think  that  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
round  about  is  admissible,  but  what  he  got  from  tho  outraged  person  is  rv  ithin  the 
principle  which  I  have  laid  down. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  venture  to  think  that  this  question  is  substantially  one  which  has 
been  before  decided.  It  is  quite  true  that  when  entries  in  regard  to  motive,  or  with 
regard  to  the  surrounding  facts  of  the  outrage,  namely,  what  had  happened,  and  parts 
connected  with  the  motive,  that  whenever  they  appear  in  the  book  we  have  admitted 
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them,  hut  we  admitted  them  by  consent,  and  it  was  a  relaxation,  as  I  understood,  of  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  was  made  by  consent ;  and,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
beyond  the  degree  of  the  consent,  and  your  Lordship  will  observe  what  is  now  sought 
7  ^e  Attorney-General  is  to  prove  the  facts  or  supposed  facts  as  to  the  dealings  with 
A,  ±5,  C,  and  D,  and  all  that  they  said  to  the  inspector  which  is  obviously  hearsay 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  propose  to  prove  exactly  the  same  thing  by  the  oral 
testimony  as  would  have  been  reduced  in  writing  in  the  book  if  the  entry  had  been 

LUv/1  c  i 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Quite  so;  but  that  being  in  the  entry  there  was  the  most  careful 
limitation  made.  We  only  admitted  what  was  in  the  entry.  I  said  it  was  limited  bv 

book?  6  °f  eVldenCe’  That  d0eS  not  aPI^  t0  an  oral  statement  not  entered  in  the 

(The  President.)  I  quite  remember  the  position  you  took  up.  What  is  in  the  book 
you  admit,  but  if  there  is  something  which  is  not  in  the  book,  and  which  of  course  you 
will  not  admit,  if  it  were  material  to  this  witness  to  prove  it,  then  the  fact  of  its  beiim 
m  the  book  would  not  exclude  it  from  evidence.  ^ 

(Mr.  Reid.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(The  President  )  I  am  only  going  by  steps.  The  question  is  whether  this  witness  is 
allowed  to  be  asked  what  he  learned  from  the  outraged  person  at  the  time.  I  repeat 
my  impression  has  always  been,  and  I  never  intended  to  depart  from  it,  that  that  is 
acms.  ible  m  evidence.  But  as  I  have  said  before,  not  the  investigation  which  he 
makes  round  about.  But  if  he  had  been  present,  I  mean  at  the  time,  and  the  outraged 

person  had  said  a  number  of  men  have  come  in  and  done  so  and  so  to  me,  that  would 
be  admissible. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  To  take  an  instance,  which  after  all  is  the  best  method  of  testing  it, 
Suppose  an  outraged  person  says  to  this  witness,  I  paid  my  rent  and  I  gave  no  other 
offence  to  any  other  human  being.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  admissible, 
hat  that  fact  should  be  stated  from  the  mouth  of  this  witness,  because  it  is  merely 

noTbef’  and  theref°re  n0t  &uarded  b/  the  sanction  of  the  oath.  It  may  or  may 

(The  President.)  Now  let  us  put  another  case.  Suppose  the  man  said  they  did  this 
and  they  did  that  to  me,  because  it  was  known  I  had  paid  my  rent,  would  you  say  that 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  would  say  that  was  not  admissible,  my  Lord,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
person  in  whose  presence  the  thing  was  said  might  prove  it  of  course  as  a  part  of  the 
outrage,  not  as  evidence  that  the  rent  had  not  been  paid  at  all ;  in  the  same  way  the 
tact  ot  the  outrage  having  been  reported  is  a  fact  in  itself.  It  is  not  a  proof  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  ami  I  submit  if  this  witness  is  permitted  to  sav  what  those  people  told  him 
as  to  facts  it  is  no  evidence  of  those  facts ;  the  only  tiling  it  is  evidence  of  is  that 

they  reported  that  circumstance  to  him.  lb  tliat 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  position  I  intended  to  take, 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  I  may  add  a  word  I  only  wish  to  say  this,  and  I  humblv 
submit,  as  I  pointed  out  many  days  ago,  I  do  not  agree  and  never  have  agreed  and  if 
l  had  to  argue  the  matter  I  should  submit  your  Lordships  are  not  bound  by  the  rules 
ot  evidence  I  quite  agree  that  in  order  to  prove  a  specific  charge  against  particular 
persons  that  you  would  require  that  I  must  prove  this,  otherwise  It  would  not  be 
evidence  ,  but  if  this  kind  ot  evidence  is  not  to  be  given  of  the  reports  made  at  the 
time  simply  because  it  »  not  in  the  book,  I  must  get  hold  of  a  number  of  people  and 
call  them  to  say  what  was  done.  *  * 

(Mr.  Rrnl.)  May  I  ask  you  to  ask  the  witness,  or  my  friend  tire  Attorney-General  to 
make  the  admission,  that  that  same  Timothy  O’Connor  has  been  in  London  and  I 
believe  is  now  in  London,  probably  in  the  precincts  of  this  Court 
(  I  he  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  that  is  inaccurate, 
l  Mr.  Reid.)  I  am  told  that  that  is  the  fact. 

„ J™*.  At.tornfv~ 1  am  told  that  that  is  inaccurate,  and  it  only  shows  the 

Smk  VirnT  hat  18  “"g  P°sse3sion-  1  bad  no  more  instructions  about 

h  s  man,  J  .mothy  O  Connor,  than  1  have  about  John  Smith  or  anyone  else.  It  was 

the  filSt  case  on  the  list,  and  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  motive  some  wav  or  other 
It  .s  the  fundamental  part  of  our  proof  that  there  was  shown  ns  motiv^em  thai 
which  was  believed  and  understood,  and  if  it  is  to  be  otherwise  1  shall  Ce  ‘not  in 
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this  case  only,  but  I  very  much  regret  to  say  in  53  or  60  other  cases,  I  shall  have  to 
call  witnesses  to  prove  it. 

(Mr  T  Harrington.)  Allow  me  to  add  that  there  are  other  reports  made  where  the 
motives  are  set  forth,  and  where  the  evidence  collected  by  the  inspector  at  the  time 
the  reports  are  made  by  him  to  his  superior  officer.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  his 
impression,  conveyed  immediately  after  investigating  the  outrage,  should  be  brought 
before  your  Lordships  rather  than  its  recollection,  now  after  a  period  of  a  year 
and  more.  These  reports  have  been  in  evidence  before,  and  we  have  not  objected 

to  it.  .  .  , 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  they  are  not  here  m  this  case  ? 

(The  Attorney-General)  They  are  not,  nor  do  they  exist,  my  Lord. 

[After  consultation  with  the  Judges.] 

(The  President.)  I  regret  that  the  objection  is  taken,  because  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  witnesses  which  it  is  very  desirable,  on  many 
many  accounts,  to  avoid.  I  am  afraid  it  will  minimise  the  effect  of  the  admissions 
of  the  outrage  books  very  seriously;  but,  however,  we  must  stand  upon  legal 
objection  if  taken,  if  we  think  it  to  be  a  good  one,  and  I  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  explain  the  view  which  I  take,  and,  I  think,  my  colleagues  take  also  upon 
the  subject  These  statements  made  by  persons  outraged  to  the  police  at  the  time  are, 
in  our  judgment,  admissible  to  that  extent,  only  that  they  are  statements  made  to  the 
constable  by  the  persons  who  had  an  injury  done  to  them,  and  we  cannot  reject  that,  us 
a  fact— goin no  further— the  fact  that  they  made  that  complaint,  but  if  it  is  objected 
that  it  is^notproof  of  the  fact  so  stated  against  the  particular  individuals,  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  to  that  extent,  the  objection  is  a  valid  one.  I  repeat  the  fact  is  that  it 
will  make  it  necessary  in  all  these  cases  to  call  the  persons  concerning  whom  the 
outrage  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  But  now,  then,  apply  it  to  this  particular  case. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  report  which  was  made  to  the  inspector  at  the  time  by  the 
individuals  injured  is  evidence  of  that  fact  only,  and  is  not  evidence  against  the  persons 
charged  but  it  may  have  a  variety  of  bearings  upon  the  inquiry  in  other  respects,  but 
not  as  against  the  persons  charged.  I  am  of  opinion  that  evidence  collected  round 
about  the  case  by  the  inspector  is  not  admissible  at  all ;  the  statement  must  be 
confined  to  that  statement  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  person  injured  upon  his 

making  inquiry  for  or  upon  their  mentioning  it.  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  must  deal  with  it  rigidly  ;  it  will  have  the  effect,  I  am 
afraid,  of  my  having  to  call  many  witnesses  and  to  make  my  questions  distinct. 

29.809.  You  have  heard  what  my  Lord  has  said,  and  you  understand  it.  Did 

O’Connor  make  a  statement  to  you  ? — Yes. 

29.810.  I  mean  with  respect,  of  course,  to  the  outrage  ? — Yes. 

29.811.  What  was  that  statement? — He  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  outrage 
and  on  inquiring  g.s  to  the  reason  for  the  outrage  he  mentioned  two  circumstances. 

29  812.  Mention  the  two  circumstances  that  he  said  ( — One  was  his  having  evicted 
a  Mrs.  Rice,  a  tenant  of  his,  some  years  before;  and  another  was  his  having  refused 
an  abatement  of  rent  to  his  tenant. 

29,813.  With  reference  to  the  eviction  of  Mrs.  Rice,  did  he  say  how  long  before? — 
In  1883,  I  believe. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  When  was  this  ?  . 

29  814.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  27th  May  1886.  He  said  he  investigated  it  on  the 
28th’  Did  he  say  what  abatement  had  been  asked— do  you  remember?  — I  cannot 
remejnber, 

29.815.  I  wish  to  be  fair,  if  I  can.  Did  he  make  any  other  statement  with  reference 
to  the  outrage  beyond  that — tell  us  the  whole  information. 

(The  President.)  You  remember,  Mr.  Attorney,  we  are  quite  clear  upon  this  point, 
that  it  is  not  evidenpe  against  the  persons  charged. 

29.816.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  perfectly  follow  that,  my  Lord,  but  having  got 
out  the  statement,  I  thought  if  any  other  statement  had  been  made  it  was  only  fair  to 
get  the  whole  of  th@  statement  ( — Yo,  1  cannot  remember  that  he  did  make  any  other 
statement,  I  may  add  they  demanded  a  gun  from  him  at  the  same  time. 

29.817.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  outrage;  I  do  not  so  much  mind  about  that, 
thp  18th  June  1886. 
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( The  President.)  But  now  how  is  it  there  is  no  book  corresponding  to  that  which  was 
put  in  a  long  time  ago,  called  “  The  Outrage  Book  ”  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  an  outrage  book,  but  it  has  not  got  written  in  it  the 
motive.  There  is  no  “  motive”  column,  if  I  may  use  that  expression. 

( The  President.)  But  this  we  have  got,  the  fact  of  a  book  being  in  existence  in  some 
counties  which  contained  the  equivalent  of  that  “  motive  ”  column.  Is  there  such  a 
book  in  existence  in  this  case? — No,  my  Lord.  There  is  a  book  in  existence,  but  I 
have  not  it  here. 

29.818.  If  you  had  it  here  would  it  show  the  result  of  your  inquiries  ? — It  would 
show  the  copy  of  my  report,  which  I  made  at  the  time. 

29.819.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Is  that  the  book  which  contains  the  confidential 
reports  ? — It  is  called  “  the  Letter  Book,”  the  “  Correspondence  Book.” 

29.820.  It  is  not  “  the  Outrage  Book  ”  ? — No,  it  is  not.  It  is  of  a  more  confidential 
nature  than  “  the  Outrage  Book.  ’ 

29.821.  Does  it  contain  confidential  reports? — Yes,  some. 

{The  President.)  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  very  useful  indeed  if  we  could 
get  that  book,  and  I  suggested  it  before,  that  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  you 
could  not  in  confidence  communicate  to  the  learned  counsel  who  are  opposed  to  you, 
then,  perhaps,  we  should  have  to  look  in  it;  but  I  should  think  you  might  produce 
those  books,  keeping  back  those  parts  which  are  confidential. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  appearing  here  simply  for  the  “  Times.” 

{The  President.)  I  am  aware.  You  need  not  emphasise  that. 

{The  Attorney -General  A  All  I  mean  to  say,  my  Lord,  is,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  I  could  get  the  book  I  should  be  only  too  glad,  but  it  does  contain  such  confidential 
information. 

29.822.  But  then  you  know,  Mr.  Attorney,  that  objection  must  always  be  taken  by 
the  responsible  person.  Somebody  must  come  and  say  “  I  object  to  produce  it.”  If 
this  witness  did,,  I  should  ask,  “  Do  you  object  to  my  looking  at  what  you  call  a  con¬ 
fidential  report,”  and  I  should  look  at  it  and  form  my  opinion  for  myself. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  We  have  been  waiting  for  it,  and  the  same  objection  was  taken 
before ;  and  afterwards  we  ascertained  that  the  book  was  here. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  no  case  at  all  yet  in  which  this  correspondence  book 
has  been  produced,  or  anything  like  it. 

{Mr.  Loclcivood.)  I  assure  you  there  was  a  case  the  other  day. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  remember  perfectly  well ;  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Henry 
James,  was  present  at  the  time,  and  that  was  not  a  similar  case  to  that  you  are 
alluding  to  now.  J 

{Mr.  Harrington.)  It  is  quite  true  the  book  was  not  produced,  but  copies  of  the 
report  were  produced,  that  is,  copies  that  we  did  not  object  to.  The  original  of  the 
copies  can  be  proved.  It  was  done  in  the  case  of  District  Inspector  Bell,  who  your 
Lordships  will  remember  went  at  great  length  into  this  class  of  evidence.  *  J 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  endeavour  to  get  it,  if  I  can.  I  will  follow  out  your 
Lordship’s  suggestion,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  J 

29.823.  Now  on  the  18th  June  1886  was  there  a  case  of  firing  at  John  Shea? _ Ye^ 

I  visited  John  Shea  on  the  I8th.  ’ 

29.824.  Was  he  shot  in  the  foot  ? — He  was. 

29.825.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  the  outrage,  as  to  what  it  was  ?— He  said  that 

a  band  of  moonlighters  came  to  his  house  and  asked  lura  whether  ho  worked  for 
Thade  O’Connor  and  fired  a  shot  at  his  foot  which  grazed  it,  shot  him  slightly  in  the 
toes.  &  J 

29.826.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  any  other  cause  except  that  he  worked  for  Thade 
0  Connor  ?  No,  he  told  me  ho  intended  to  cease  working'  for  him, 

29.827.  Was  Thade  O’Connor  the  man  on  whom  the  outrage  had  been  committed 
the  previous  May  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Shea  has  been  examinod  himself. 
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29.828.  ( The  President.)  In  order  that  we  may  see  whether  we  are  likely  to  get 
anything  more  I  will  ask,  did  you  not  enter  that  in  any  book.  Did  you  not  enter  that 
on  paper  at  all  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  entered  in  the  outrage  book. 

29.829.  {The  Attorney- General.)  But  not  the  part  we  are  referring  to,  the  motive  my 
Lord  means? — No,  I  wrote  a  report  which  is  copied. 

29.830.  {The  President.)  Would  that  contain  this  ? — It  would. 

{The  President.)  There  is  the  very  thing  you  want,  because  of  course  the  observation 
which  has  been  made  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Harrington  is  a  just  one  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  what  the  man  put  on  paper  at  the  time  rather  than  his  recollection  after 
this  lapse  of  time. 

29.831.  {The  Attorney- General .)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  by  any  chance  any 
of  the  copies  of  the  reports  here? — Not  in  this  particular  case,  not  of  my  reports,  no. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  not  forget  to  make  inquiry  about  it. 

{The  President )  Because  then  the  result  would  be  there  would  be  no  objection.  It 
would  come  within  the  rule. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Exactly. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  did  not  know  that.  The  books  themselves  were  entered 
differently  after  a  certain  date,  and  the  motive  was  filled  in.  subject  to  directions  given, 
in  a  different  way  after  a  certain  time.  Now  I  have  got  the  date  the  5th  of  June  1886. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  back. 

29.832.  I  see  it  is  at  the  same  page,  shooting  at  Cornelius  Kearney  ? — Yes. 

29.833.  Did  you  investigate  that  ? — I  did. 

29.834.  Did  Kearney  say  anything  to  you  as  to  the  cause? — I  cannot  remember 
distinctly. 

{Mr.  Jjoclavood.)  As  I  understood  j  our  Lordship  has  already  called  the  Attorney- 
General’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this  is  matter  of  record  it  would  be  much  fairer 
we  should  have  the  records  produced. 

( The  President.)  I  most  decidedly  think  so. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  if  your  Lordship  says  you  would  rather  not  go 
through  it  I  bow  at  once  to  that. 

( The  President.)  It  seems  to  me  so  highly  probable  that  we  should  be  able  to  get 
this  that  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  we  should  go  through  it  seeing  you  fall  so  far  short 
of  what  you  desire.  If  we  had  these  documents  they  would  then  be  admissible 
according  to  the  arrangement  which  has  been  fairly  made. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  1  accept  it  at  once;  and  I  will,  if  I  possibly  can  (only  of 
course  it  is  a  difficult  matter  and  when  one  has  the  witnesses  here  one  is  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  them)  endeavour  if  I  can  to  supplement  this  by  getting  hold  of  the  reports 
of  the  cases  I  shall  prove. 

29.835.  Now  have  you  prepared  from  the  Tralee  district  books,  not  from  the  County 
Kerry  books,  an  analysis  of  outrages  from  1st  January  1878  to  1st  November  1888  ? — 
Yes. 

29.836.  Will  you  just  hand  it  to  me  please.  That  is  from  the  book  which  is  here; 
therefore  my  friend  can  test  it  in  any  way.  Have  you  also  prepared  a  return  of 
evictions  in  the  same  district  ? — I  have  had  it  supplied  from  the  district  inspector  at 
present  in  Tralee. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  We  cannot  have  that. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  hand  it  to  you ;  if  you  require  it  to  be  formally  proved 
afterwards  it  shall  be.  The  first  is  prepared,  the  other  one  by  his  officer.  I  will  call 
the  gentleman,  if  you  wish  it. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  only  want  to  know  what  it  is.  I  am  not  making  any  objection. 

[ The  documents  were  put  in  and  ivere  as  follows]  : — 
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COUNTY  OF  KERRY. 


Return  of  Outrages  committed  in  District  of  Tralee  between  1st  January  1878 

and  1st  November  1888. 


Year. 

No.  of  Outrages. 

No.  Agrarian. 

Murder. 

Manslaughter. 

Infanticide  and  concealing  Birth. 

a 

c 

M 

Sh 

V 

Ah 

a> 

si 

■*-> 

03 

jf 

S 

Firing  into  Dwellings. 

Threatening  Letters  and  Notices. 

Intimidation. 

Moonlighting  Offences. 

House  Attack. 

Malicious  Burnings. 

Malicious  Injuries. 

Resisting  Sheriffs. 

1  Burglary,  Robbery,  and  Larceny. 

Assaults. 

Rape. 

Cattle  Stealing. 

Maiming  Cattle. 

Forgery. 

Riot. 

Taking  forcible  Possession. 

Sodomy. 

Bigamy. 

Posting  Seditious  Notices. 

1878 

- 

30 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

9 

4 

— 

3 

6 

— 

3 

1 

— 

_ 

1879 

- 

43 

7 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

7 

8 

1 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

- 

1830 

- 

162 

141 

— 

— 

1 

i 

5 

77 

4 

5 

2 

19 

15 

— 

5 

16 

2 

— 

4 

1 

1 

4 

— 

— 

_ 

1881 

- 

133 

108 

— 

— 

3 

i 

— 

58 

5 

21 

1 

15 

10 

2 

3 

7 

— 

3 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1882 

- 

139 

98 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

80 

5 

10 

— 

5 

7 

2 

6 

7 

— 

1 

7 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

1883 

- 

50 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

21 

_ 

1 

1 

7 

3 

— 

3 

6 

— 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1884 

- 

36 

16 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

8 

i 

— 

— 

1 

8 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1885 

- 

74 

37 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

32 

8 

6 

— 

4 

3 

— 

3 

7 

— 

1 

4 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

1886 

- 

110 

61 

2 

— 

— 

8 

3 

30 

9 

30 

— 

4 

7 

— 

4 

5 

— 

3 

5 

— 

— 

_ 

1887 

- 

66 

27 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

6 

9 

13 

3 

6 

7 

— 

6 

3 

— 

3 

6 

1888 

- 

38 

17 

_ 

— 

_ 

2 

5 

10 

4 

5 

_ 

2 

4 

___ 

1 

1 

4 

to 

1  Nov 

* 

COUNTY  OF  KERRY. 


Return  of  Evictions  in  Tralee  District  from  1st  January  1880  to 

1st  November  1888. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Evictions. 

Re-admis¬ 
sions  as 
Tenants. 

Re-admis¬ 
sions  as  ! 
Caretakers. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Evictions. 

Re-admis¬ 
sions  as 
Tenants. 

Re-admis¬ 
sions  as 
Caretakers. 

1880 

1 

— 

1 

1885 

19 

10 

5 

1881 

24 

14 

5 

1886 

40 

34 

— 

1882 

22 

12 

5 

1887 

34 

22 

4 

1883 

37 

19 

10 

1888  ] 

1884 

14 

10 

2 

to  1st  Nov.  J 

18 

6 

3 

29.837.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  The  Tralee  outrages  are  taken  from  the  outrage  book? 
— Yes,  by  myself. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  eviction  is  by  his  chief  inspector,  who  sent  it  to  him. 

29.838.  What  is  it  taken  from  ? — From  the  records  at  Tralee. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  That  officer  shall  come,  if  necessary. 
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29  839  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  particular  points  through  you.  Will 
you  take,  please,  moonlighting.  Was  there  any  moonlighting  offence  before  188U  .— 

There  was  none  previous  to  1880.  „ 

29.840.  When  did  moonlighting  begin  then  ? — In  the  year  1880.  There  were  five 

moonlighting  offences  then. 

29.841.  How  many  in  1881  ? — 21. 

29.842.  How  many  in  1882  ? — 10. 

29.843.  How  many  in  1883  ? — One. 

29.844.  How  many  in  1884? — None. 

29.845.  How  many  in  1885  ? — Six. 

29.846.  How  many  in  1886  ? — 30. 

29.847.  How  many  in  1887  ? — 13.  _  .  _ 

29.848.  Now  we  know  of  course  the  Crimes  Act  was  in  force,  during  the  years  1883 
and  1884? — From  July  1882,  I  think  it  was  to  either  July  or  August  1885. 

29.849.  Of  course  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  the  Land  League  was  active  in  the 
Tralee  district  in  the  years  1881  and  1882,  because  you  were  not  there  ?— No,  not  from 

my  own  knowledge.  ,  00_,,  -r, 

29.850.  You  liavr  only  said  it  was  active  in  1886,  and  the  beginning  of  1887  .  But 

I  have  a  return  here  which  was  furnished  to  me  from  Tralee. 

99  851  I  think  you  must,  please,  confine  yourself  at  present  to  the  q.uestions  I  am 
asking  you.  Now  I  call  attention,  please,  to  threatening  letters.  J ust  give  the  numbers 

in  1878?— Two. 

29.852.  1879?— Two. 

29.853.  1880?— 77. 

29.854.  1881  ?— 58. 

29.855.  1882,  SO?— Yes. 

29.856.  1883,  21  ?— Yes. 

29.857.  1884  ?— Eight. 

29.858.  1885,  32  ?— Yes. 

29.859.  1886,  30?— Yes. 

29.860.  1887,  six? — Yes.  rp 

29.861.  Now  my  friend  asks  me  just  to  say  what  the  first  two  columns  mean  lne 
total  number  of  outrages  and  number  of  agrarian.  What  do  you  include  as  agrarian 
outrages  ?— The  column  “  No.  agrarian  ”  has  been  supplied  to  me  from  the  county 
inspector’s  office.  I  should  have  stated  that  all  the  rest  of  the  return  has  been  prepared 

by  myself  from  the  outrage  book.  _  .  . 

29.862.  It  was  only  a  question  of  adding  up  the  details  .  It  is  simply  the  total 

number  of  outrages.  .....  ,  , 

(The  President.)  However,  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  the  second  column 

that  ought  to  be  taken. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes.  .  „ 

29.863.  The  second  column— the  number  of  agrarian  is  your  own  compilation  i— 
No,  that  has  been  supplied  to  me  from  Tralee,  from  the  county  inspector’s  office. 

2,9,864.  Is  not  the  141  made  up  of  the  addition  of  all  these  ? — No,  the  total,  the  first 

column,  is  made  up  of  the  addition  of  all  the  others.  . 

29  865  (Mr  B.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  point  this  out,  I  think  this  will  simplify  it.  ibis  is 
a  return  of  outrages,  not  of  agrarian  outrages,  and  the  second  column  has  been 
interpolated  not  at  all  improperly.  But  the  first  column  represents  the  total,  as  1 
gather,  of  all  the  others?— Yes.  ,  ,  ..  , 

~  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Reid  is  right.  Several  details  make  up  the  first 

column.  .  «  . 

( The  President.)  You  might  call  it  the  number  of  crimes. 

(Mr  B.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  it  is  a  calendar  of  crimes. 

(The  President.)  We  have  a  sort  of  technical  meaning  for  it  now. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes.  .  ,  .  » 

99  866  Now,  I  call  attention,  please,  to  malicious  burnings.  Just  give  from  your 

original  the  numbers  is  1878  i— In  1878,  9  ;  in  1879,  7  ;  m  1880,  19  ;  in  1881,  15  ;  m 
1882,  5  ;  in  1883,  7  ;  in  1884,  1 ;  in  1885,  4 ;  in  1886,  4  ;  in  188  ,  6 
29  867  Then  malicious  injuries  we  can  see  for  ourselves.  Then  I  understand  you 
are  not  responsible  for  the  division  into  agrarian  and  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  ? 

—No. 
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29.868.  "Who  is  the  gentlemen  who  supplied  that? — The  county  inspector  at 
Tralee. 

29.869.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Simpkin. 

29.870.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  look  at  the  evictions,  please.  Assuming  it  to  be 
correct  (I  will  call  that  gentleman)  what  is  the  total  number  of  evictions  in  the  years 
there  mentioned  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  is  put  in  de  bene  esse,  because  this  witness  does  not  prove  it 
himself. 

29.871.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  supplied  you  with  that 
return  ? — District  Inspector  Hill. 

29.872.  From  where  ? — From  Tralee. 

29.873.  He  is  not  here,  I  believe,  now? — No. 

29.874.  1880?— One. 

29.875.  1881,  24?— Yes. 

29.876.  1882,  22  ?— Yes. 

29.877.  1883,  37  ?— Yes. 

29.878.  1884,  14?— Yes. 

29.879.  1885,  19  ?— Yes. 

29.880.  1886,  40  ?— Yes. 

29.881.  1887,  34?— Yes. 

29.882.  The  next  column  gives  the  re-admissions  as  tenants  and  the  re-admissions 
as  caretakers  ? — Yes. 

29.883.  The  total  number  evicted  is  made  up  by  adding  together  the  second  and 
third  columns  and  subtracting  them  from  the  first  ? — Yes. 

29.884.  Five  and  14  are  19,  you  take  that  from  the  24  ? 

(Mr.  Loclcicood.)  As  I  understand,  this  gentleman  has  copied  the  figures  out. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  has  produced  the  original  papers  sent  to  him  by  the 
inspector.  My  Lord,  I  will  now  endeavour,  as  I  have  said,  at  once  to  putin  the  papers 
from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  30th  June  1885.  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  These  that  I  am  going 
to  read,  my  Lord,  relate  other  places  besides  actually  Tralee.  They  are  of  importance 
because  of  course  the  “  Sentinel  ”  circulates  in  the  whole  county  and  it  covers  the  ground 
spoken  to  by  some  of  the  subsequent  witnesses. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Before  my  friend  goes  to  that,  my  Lord,  drawing  attention  for  the 
sake  of  future  expedition  to  this  return  about  evictions,  I  want  to  say  that  I  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  if  my  learned  friend  could  give  us  not  only  the  evictions  in  Tralee 
district,  but  if  he  could  get  at  the  same  time  the  books  or  papers  referring  to  the  total 
evictions  in  county  Kerry,  for  the  eviction  list  is  confined  to  the  Tralee  district, 
whereas  the  outrage  list  refers  to  the  whole  countv. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  pardon  me,  the  outrage  list  we  have  handed  in  refers  to 
the  Tralee  district.  It  is  exactly  corresponding. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes;  what  I  want  particularly  is  to  have  the  evictions  all  over  the 
county.  The  outrages  we  can  get  for  ourselves  from  the  Parliamentary  papers. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  spare  my  friend  trouble.  I  can  call  for 
each  particular  paper.  I  believe  I  am  giving  the  date  of  each  paper  correctly. 
“  Kerry  Sentinel,”  8th  May  1885.  These  are  National  League  meetings. 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  were  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

“  Dingle  Branch,  May  8th,  1885. 

“  Rev.  Canon  O’Sullivan  in  the  chair. 

“  Resolved, — That  we  heartily  condemn  land-grabbing  and  grass-grabbing  as 
“  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  National  League  and  of  moral  justice, 
“  though  sanctioned  and  fostered  by  British-made  coercion  laws. 

“  The  Rev.  Canon  O’Sullivan  said  that  the  evictions  that  had  taken  place  if> 
“  the  district  were  perfectly  justified,  as  they  only  took  place  where  there  were 
“  five  or  six  years’  rent  due,  and  thoy  had  been  re-admitted.” 

“  Dingle  Branch,  30th  June  1885. 

“  Thomas  Kelloher,  Jun.,  in  the  chair. 

“  Resolved, — That  wo  hereby  express  our  cordial  approval  of  the  “  Kerry 
“  Sentinel,”  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  for  its  fearless  exposure  of 
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“  landlord  oppression,  as  well  as  for  its  able  and  unflinching  advocacy  of  popular 
“  rights  upon  all  occasions.” 

“  Dingle  Branch,  21st  August  1885. 

“  Thomas  Kelleher,  sen.,  in  the  Chair. 

“  Mr.  P.  Devane,  Dingle,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Flaherty  seconded,  the 
“  expulsion  from  the  League  of  Patrick  Griffin,  Dingle,  cooper  and  cattle  dealer ; 
“  also  the  expulsion  of  Thomas  Devane  Miltown ;  the  former  for  having  sold 
“  cattle  for  an  evicted  farm,  and  the  latter  for  having  bought  a  cow  from  off  the 
“  same  farm,  and  of  which  Sam  Hussey  is  the  landlord.  Both  were  unanimously 
“  expelled. 

“  Proposed  by  Maurice  O’Shea,  and  seconded  by  Michael  O’Donnell,  and 
“  carried  unanimously, — That  any  person  dealing  with  any  one  known  to  assist 
“  or  hold  communication  with  the  emergency  men  in  charge  of  the  Miltown,  or 
“  any  other  evicted  farm,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  National 
“  cause. 

“  Proposed  by  John  Kelleher,  seconded  by  Patrick  Kennedy,  and  carried 
“  unanimously, — That  we  record  our  condemnation  of  the  introduction  of 
“  emergency  men  into  our  locality  by  the  notorious  evicter,  Sam  Hussey. 

“  Proposed  by  Thomas  O’Connor,  seconded  by  Thomas  O’Donohue, — That 
«  we  loudly  condemn  the  attempt  made  by  Lord  Yentry  to  destroy  the  measure 
“  on  behalf  of  the  labouring  class.” 

Ferriter  League  (established  13th  September  1885),  25th  September  1885. 

Thomas  Kelleher  in  the  chair. 

“  There  was  a  large  number  enrolled  in  this  branch,  which  took  a  considerable 
“  time,  after  which  several  charges  were  made  against  four  shopkeepers  for  selling 
“  goods  to  emergency  men.  One  of  the  parties,  Mr.  T.  O'Connor,  being  present, 
“  cleared  himself  satisfactorily  by  showing  that  it  was  altogether  outside  his 
“  knowledge,  and  undertook  that  there  should  never  again  be  reason  to  complain 
“  of  him.  The  others  being  absent,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate 
“  with  them  to  attend  at  the  next  meeting. 

«  A  carman  in  the  employment  of  Captain  Domoleyn’s  agent  to  Lord  Yentry, 
“  on  hearing  that  he  was  to  be  boycotted  for  taking  goods  to  one  of  his 
“  Lordship’s  evicted  farms,  sent  in  a  letter  asking  the  pardon  of  the  League,  and 
“  stating  that  he  would  prefer  to  go  with  his  family  into  the  workhouse  rather 
“  than  have  his  car  made  use  of  for  such  purposes.” 

“  Ferriter  Branch,  2nd  October  1885. 

“  Rev.  William  Egan  in  the  chair. 

“  That  we,  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League,  do 
“  express  our  unbounded  confidence  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  so  ably  led 
“  by  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  loyally  at 
“  the  polling  booth  the  candidate  for  this  division  of  Kerry  that  will  be  duly 
“  duly  selected  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  approval  at  the  county  convention  for  Kerry.” 

29,885.  Do  you  remember  who  was  the  candidate  selected? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  any 
those. 

“  That  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  .  neither  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
“  has  been  evicted,  nor  to  buy  stock,  or  grazing,  or  any  sort  of  produce  of  such 
“  farm,  and  that  we  brand  all  that  do  so  or  work  upon  such  farm,  and  all  those 
“  who  in  any  way  deal  with  such  abominable  traitors  to  their  fellow  men ;  that 
“  we,  the  members  of  this  branch,  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  give  score 
“  ground  to  labourers  at  a  rate  of  payment  not  exceeding  five  shillings,  or  five 

“  days’  work  per  hundred.  . 

“  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  of  Gallerens,  a  widow  evicted  by  Lord  V  entry  last  spring, 
“  gnd  who  has  had  some  experience  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Crimes  Act  Court, 
“  and  the  mildness  of  Tralee  gaol  discipline,  sent  her  son  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
“  the  branch  j  after  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  method,  it  was  finally  decided  it 
“  should  be  granted  her.” 
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“  Dingle  Branch,  6tli  October  1885. 

“  Thomas  Kelcher,  sen.,  in  the  chair. 

“  Two  shopkeepers  named  Peter  Houlihan  and  Michael  Moriarty  appeared  to 
“  acquit  themselves  of  charges  brought  against  them  at  the  previous  meeting  for 
“  having  sold  shop  goods  to  an  emergency  man,  and  having  shown  that  they  did 
“  not  know  who  he  was,  and  having  promised  never  again  to  have  any  dealings 
“  "with  that  class  of  persons,  the  meeting  held  them  excused. 

“  Mr.  Dissett  then  said  that  no  one  had  come  forward  on  behalf  of  John 
“  Atkins  who  was  similarly  accused,  and  as  he  or  his  representative  had  not 
“  condescended  to  appear  at  the  meeting,  the  people  knew  how  to  treat  such 
“  disrespect  towards  the  National  League. 

“  A  carman,  in  the  employment  of  Atkins,  obtained  admission  to  the  League 
after  stating  that  he  would  not  again  work  for  obnoxious  parties. 

“  ^  tailor  accused  of  making  a  pair  of  trousers  for  an  emergency  man  had 
“  been  excused  and  admitted  to  the  League  on  clearly  showing  that  he  had  not 
known  the  fellow,  and  proved  he  had  since  refused  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes 
“  for  him.” 

“  6th  October  1885. 

The  boycotted  man,  Devane,  who  some  weeks  ago  bought  a  cow  from  off 
“  one  of  Mr.  Hussey’s  evicted  farms  ” — 

My  Lord,  Devane  had  been  mentioned  in  the  resolution  the  21st  August _ 

got  to  understand  he  would  be  forgiven  after  disposing  of  the  old  cow, 
“  which  he  promised  to  do  at  the  Ballaclare  or  next  Dingle  fair.  The  unfortunate 
man  had  a  most  wretched  appearance,  the  result  or  the  powerful  weapon  of 
“  boycotting.”  1 


“  Ferriter  Branch,  30th  October  1885. 

“  Rev.  William  Egan  in  the  cham. 

“  Resolved, — That  from  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  no  person  be  admitted 
“  to  membership  of  this  branch  without  being  proposed  by  one  member  of  the 
“  branch  and  seconded  by  another  at  one  meeting,  and  finally  approved  and 
“  adopted  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  committee  present  at  the  succeeding 
“  meeting.  That  all  disputes  between  members  of  this  branch  be  settled  bv 
“  arbitration.” 


“  Ferriter  Branch,  27th  November  1885. 

“  Rev.  William  Egan  in  the  chair. 

“  After  considering  a  very  grave  charge  brought  against  a  certain  party,  and 
the  charge  proving  to  be  groundless,  the  general  members  wore  admitted.  The 
chief  offender  of  the  boycotted  Blasket  Island  men  attended  to  seek  forgiveness 
and  on  promising  to  keep  clear  of  boycotted  persons  in  the  future,  andlo  abide 
by  the  principles  of  the  League,  he  was  pardoned  ;  and  as  the  others  had  settled 
at  the  special  meeting  held  on  the  previous  Sunday,  but  would  not  then  be 
admitted  to  membership,  on  account  of  the  chief  offender  not  being  with  them, 
“  their  cards  were  forwarded  to  them. 

Mr.  Maurice  Bowler,  sen.,  of  Farran,  who  happened  to  be  boycotted  since 
the  preceding  Sunday,  came  also  to  ask  forgiveness,  and  on  promising  to  sin  no 
more  was  fully  pardoned  ;  ho  also  wanted  to  be  admitted  to  membership,  but  as 
the  committee  considered  tho  green  card  too  distinguished  a  docoration  to  be 
conferred  on  a  man  situated  as  he  was,  then  he  will  have  to  wait  somo  time 
longer  before  he  can  raise  himself  to  that  coveted  dignity.  Charges  were 
preferred  against  several  other  members,  the  consideration  of  which  was 
“  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.” 
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Dingle  Branch,  15th  December  1885. 

Thomas  Kelleher,  sen.,  in  the  chair. 

“  The  several  parties  against  whom  complaints  were  made  at  the  previous 
“  meeting  appeared  to  give  explanations  with  the  exception  of  Gregory  Connor, 
“  farmer^  John  and  Dennis  Connor,  boot  and  shoemakers.  The  following  resolu- 
“  tion  was  then  unanimously  passed  :  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Dingle  Branch 
“  of  the  National  League,  shall  have  nothing  to  say  or  do  with  those  people  for 
“  supporting  the  enemies  of  the  people.  A  porter  in  the  employment  of  John 
“  Atkins,  whose  establishment  is  boycotted,  appeared  to  ascertain  from  the  League 
“  what  course  was  necessary  for  his  employer  to  adopt  in  order  to  comply  with 
“  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  he  was  altogether  unaware  of  the  transaction  which 
“  had  given  offence  to  the  people.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  on  a  former 
“  occasion  when  the  matter  had  been  discussed,  it  was  decided  that  though  Mr. 
“  Atkins  may  be  ignorant  of  the  transaction,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  his 
“  employes  who  had  shown  such  a  taste  for  emergency  business  that  it  could  not 
“  be  easily  overlooked  by  the  people.  The  porter,  not  finding  the  decision  a 
“  satisfactory  one,  seemed  to  think  his  own  opinion  should  prevail  and  refused  to 
“  leave  until  one  of  the  members  led  him  to  the  door. 


Camp  Branch,  5th  January  1886. 

Rev.  J.  Molyneux  presiding. 

“  The  first  consideration  of  the  meeting  was  with  reference  to  the  circulars 
“  issued  by  the  trustees  of  the  Day  estate  to  the  tenants  on  the  pait  of  the 
“  property  situated  in  this  district,  asking  them  to  purchase  their  holdings  under 
“  the  Lin  1  Purchase  Act.  Ho  offered  to  sell  at  18  years’  purchase.  The 
“  meeting  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tenants  meet  the  agent  of  the  estate, 
“  William  Phillips,  Esquire,  Portarlington,  at  Tralee  in  a  body  on  Monday,  11th 

“  instant,  and  offer  12  years’  purchase.  .  . 

“  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  also  directed  to  the  tenants  on  tne  estate 
“  of  Lord  Ventry,  who  are  summoned  by  the  agent  to  meet  him  at  Kilteenbane 
“  Lodge  on  Tuesday,  5th  instant. 

“  Attention  was  also  directed  by  Mr.  Moriarty,  the  labourers  representative 
“  in  the  committee,  to  the  question  of  conacre.  This  has  occupied  the  attention 
“  of  the  meeting  during  the  last  few  Sundays,  and  as  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
“  sidered  finally  settled.  The  Rev.  Chairman  proposed  that  each  farmer  whose 
“  land  was  near  or  bordered  on  the  sea  give  to  one  labourer  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
“  of  his  best  land  for  11.  2s.  6 d.  This  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
“  labourers,  and  was  immediately  carried.  Some  new  members  were  enrolled, 
«  including  William  Stilt,  a  Scotchman,  who  subscribed  10s.  to  the  funds  of  the 
League,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Ferriter  Branch,  5th  January  1886. 

“  A  special  meeting  of  the  above  branch  was  held  on  Sunday  27th.  . 

“  Several  complaints  were  disposed  of,  and  were  postponed  until  the  next 

IIlGGtlDff 

“  A  certain  party  who  happens  to  feel  the  force  of  popular  disappro- 
“  bation  came  before  the  meeting,  and  went  as  he  came  unrepenting, 

“  unpardoned.  , 

“  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  . 

“  Resolved,— That  we  sympathise  with  the  executive  of  the  Dingle  Branch  m 
“  its  struggle  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  League  ;  and  that,  whilst  deploring 
“  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  said  branch  in  becoming  the  tools— the 
“  unconscious  tools,  perhaps— of  the  designing  enemies  of  the  branch  for  working 
“  its  destruction,  we  at  the  same  time  confidently  hope  that  even  those  members 
“  will  see  the  error  of  their  present  line  of  action,  and  make  reparation  tor  their 
“  present  scandalous  conduct  by  their  future  loyalty  to  the  cause. 
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“  Ferriter  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  15th  January  1886. 

“  The  Rev.  W.  Egan,  P.P.,  m  the  chair. 

“  The  tenants  on  Lord  Cork’s  property  in  the  district  attended  to  consider 
“  what  course  they  should  adopt  next  Thursday  as  Mr.  Kearney,  the  agent,  has 
“  notified  them  that  he  will  attend  in  Dingle  on  that  day  to  receive  the  rents. 

“Almost  all  the  tenants  were  for  memorialising  Lord  Cork  to  remit  the 
“  present  half-year’s  rent  altogether,  as,  under  any  circumstances,  the  great 
“  majority  of  them  could  not  pay  a  penny  at  present.  But,  in  deference  to  the 
“  Rev.  President  it  was  finally  agreed  to  ask  an  abatement  of  50  per  cent.,  and 
“  those  that  could  to  pay  at  that  figure  on  condition  that  the  others  who  could 
“  not  were  to  get  adequate  time.” 

“  Fronin-Ma-Cool  (Ventoy),  12th  February  1886. 

“  John  Adams  in  the  chair. 

“  Some  charges  held  over  since  last  meeting  against  parties  for  acting 
“  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Land  League  were  inquired  into,  when  it  was 
“  found  the  accused  had  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  offer,  and  were  accordingly 
“  exonerated.” 

“  The  Secretary  read  the  rules  of  the  League,  and  exhorted  all  present  to 
“  observe  strictly  the  instructions  of  the  Central  League,  and  to  say  or  do  nothing 
“  which  could  be  considered  illegal.  He  reminded  them  this  was  a  very  critical 
“  period  to  the  country.  The  smallest  act  of  illegality  would  be  magnified  into 
“  an  outrage,  and  put  forward  as  a  plea  to  delay  or  refuse  the  first  demands  of 
“  the  people.  All  promised  obedience. 

“  It  was  hinted  that  the  gentlemen  selected  at  the  Doyle  meeting  to  contest 
“  the  parish  at  the  forthcoming  poor  law  elections,  should  stand  for  a  neigh- 
“  bouring  parish  as  he  would  be  sure  of  election  there,  and  it  was  very  desirable 
“  he  should  be  one  of  the  popular  guardians. 

“  This  insinuation  the  people  indignantly  repudiated,  and  said  with  one  voice, 
“  *  that  Mr.  Lee  would  not  be  surer  of  election  anywhere  than  in  their 
“  parish.’  ” 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  notes  the  date  of  that,  the  12th  February 
1886. 


“  Ballyheigue  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  8th  September  1885. 

“  The  Rev.  F.  M’Carthy,  P.P.,  President. 

“  Resolutions  were  proposed  by  the  rev.  chairman,  and  seconded  by 
“Mr.  M.  Cronin,  P.L.G.,  regarding  the  paymont  of  rents  on  the  different  estates  in 
“  the  parish,  advising  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  by  getting  abatements  of 
“  35  and  25  per  cent,  respectively,  the  former  on  Miss  Busteed’s  estate,  and  the 
“  latter  on  Colonel  Crosbie’s.  Upwards  of  200  members  were  present.” 

“  Ballyheigue  Branch.  ‘Kerry  Sentinel,’  11th  December  1885. 

“A  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  here  on  Sunday,  and  through  pressure 
“  of  business  on  that  day  a  special  meeting  wa3  called  on  to  take  place  on  the 
“  following  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  December,  to  investigate  tho  charges  against 
“  persons  who,  it  is  considered,  had  violated  tho  rules  of  the  League,  contrary  to 
“  a  resolution  proposed  here  on  last  October  by  tho  rev.  president,  and  seconded 
“  by  our  P.L.G.  Myles  Cronin,  asking  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
“  March  gale. 

“  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  F.  M‘Carthy,  seconded 
“  by  Mr.  Michael  O’Connor  and  carried  unanimously,  ‘  That  tho  parties  men- 
“  ‘  tioned  be  expolled  from  this  League  except  they  give  a  satisfactory  account 
“  ‘  of  themselves  on  next  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.’  ” 
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“  Kilflynn  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  25th  September  1885. 

“  A  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Sunday  last  at  Kilflynn.  There  was 
“  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

“  Mr.  Thomas  Pierse  in  the  chair. 

“  The  following  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

“We,  the  members  of  the  above  branch,  denounce  land-grabbing,  grass- 
“  grabbing,  and  hay-grabbing,  and  hereby  resolved  to  hold  no  communication 
“  with  any  person  guilty  of  such. 

“  That  when  tenantry  are  warned  for  rent  in  future  no  man  is  to  go  behind 
“  the  back  of  the  rest  without  consulting  together,  to  see  what  is  a  fair  rent  for 
“  them  to  pay. 

“  If  any  person  go  against  the  above  that  he  be  instantly  expelled  as  a 
“  traitor  to  his  country. 

“  There  were  some  new  members  enrolled  and  the  meeting  adjourned.” 

“  Ballyduff  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  8th  September  1885. 

“  Two  members  of  this  branch  were  charged  with  having  violated  a 
“  resolution  passed  by  the  members  of  the  branch.  It  was  resolved  that  they 
“  be  expelled  at  our  next  meeting,  and  their  cards  of  membership  demanded. 

“  The  charge  was  for  assisting  the  exterminating  landlord  by  taking  their 
“  grazing.” 


Killorglin  Branch.  ‘Kerry  Sentinel,’  6th  April  1886. 

“  Some  matters  of  local  interest  were  discussed  after  which  a  deputation, 
“  consisting  of  three  members  from  the  Milltown  League,  was  introduced,  who 
“  made  a  complaint  that  a  trader  in  this  town  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  a  man 
“  named  Stephens  from  their  parish,  who  has  taken  a  farm  from  which  another 
“  had  been  evicted,  with  bread  stuffs  and  shop  goods  of  various  kinds. 

“  It  was  resolved  to  call  on  this  gentleman  in  question  for  an  explanation  of 
“  of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  be  asked  to  discontinue  such  mode  of  action,  or,  if 
“  not,  that  they  would  immediately  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  for  the  purpose 
“  of  taking  very  serious  cognizance  of  it  as  clandestine  dealings  like  that  could  by 
“  no  means  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked.” 

“  Ferriter  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  21st  May  1886. 

“Thomas  Moriarity,  D.V.P.,  in  the  chair,  and  afterwards  Rev.  William  Egan. 

“  There  were  complaints  against  several  persons  for  dealing  with  boycotted 
“  parties,  some  of  which  are  settled  satisfactorily  and  others  postponed  until  the 
“  next  meeting.  The  tradesmen  of  the  district  complained  that  the  Dingle  trades- 
“  men  and  shopkeepers  were  dealing  with  the  boycotted  parties  of  this  district 
“  indiscriminately. 

“  The  secretary  was  ordered  to  communicate  with  the  Dingle  Branch  on  this 
“  subject. 

“  The  rev.  president  intimated  that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  call  a 
“  friendly  conference  of  the  neighbouring  branches  on  the  conduct  of  the  boycotted 
“  parties,  but  the  meeting  decided  that  it  was  the  business  of  this  branch  alone, 
“  and  that  they  did  not  want  any  interference  from  outsiders  in  the  matter.  The 
“  rev.  president  then  suggested  to  write  to  the  central  branch  on  the  subject, 
“  but  the  meeting  again  decided :  That  this  branch  having  taken  a  definite  line 
“  of  action,  it  was  for  any  person  who  felt  wronged  to  appeal  to  the  central 
“  branch,  and  not  for  them.” 

“Ballyduff  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  11th  June  1886. 

“  A  charge  was  made  against  a  tradesman  for  working  by  night  for  the 
“  notorious  Edward  Herbert,  but  could  not  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
“  meeting.” 
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“  Firies  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  22nd  January  1886. 

“  The  Rev.  P.  O’Connor,  P.P.,  presided. 

“  The  first  case  considered  was  that  of  Thomas  Sullivan,  Lixnaw,  who  was 
“  charged  with  holding  communication  with  Arthur  Gloster,  Lord  Kenmare’s 
“  boycotted  bailiff,  and  visiting  his  house.  He  was  unanimously  expelled.” 

“  Castlemaine  Branch.  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  6th  July  1886. 

“  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  iEneas  Daly,  and  carried 
“  with  acclamation. 

“  Resolved :  That  at  the  approaching  harvest  we  resolutely  determine  to 
“  avoid  the  purchase  of  meadowing,  or  patronise  in  any  form  those  few  non- 
“  members  who  decline  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  people,  and  that  any  member 
“  infringing  or  violating  this  maxim  be  expelled  forthwith.” 

“Dingle  Branch.  ‘Kerry  Sentinel, ’  29th  June  1886. 

“  Rev.  C.  Scully,  C.C.^  in  chair. 

“  Proposed  by  Rev.  C.  Scully,  and  seconded  by  John  Lee  :  That  whereas  the 
“  Commissioners  under  the  Land  Purchase  (Ireland)  Act  have  sanctioned  the 
“  the  purchase  of  the  farm  of  Patrick  Kennedy,  of  Ballingrave,  near  Dingle,  at 
“  20  years’  purchase  on  the  non-judicial  rent  of  50 Z.  a  year,  the  valuation 
“  of  which  is  only  21/.  10s.,  and  whereas  this  purchase  at  the  instance  of 
“  S.  M.  Hussey,  was  consented  to  only  when  the  tenants  had  fallen  largely  into 
“  arrears  and  had  been  actually  evicted,  and  then  only  in  order  to  be  reinstated 
“  to  his  holding,  we  the  members  of  the  I.  N.  L.  of  Dingle  hereby  condemn  the 
“  action  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  matter  as  an  ill-judged  administration  of 
“  the  Act,  as  calculated  to  defeat  the  beneficient  object  the  Legislature  had  in 
“  view  on  independent  proprietary,  and  failing  thus  far  in  this  object,  as  nothing 
“  less  practically  than  a  waste  of  public  money,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a 
i(  similar  ill-judged  action  of  a  like  nature  now  befose  the  Commissioners,  and 
“  guard  against  the  misery  the  sanction  of  such  sales  is  sure  to  entail  on  the 
“  unfortunate  tenants,  we  respectfully  call  upon  our  worthy  representative, 
f(  Mr.  E.  Harrington,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  executive  to  the  subject  at  the 
“  earliest  opportunity. 

“  That  we,  the  Dingle  Branch  of  the  I.  N.  League,  do  hereby  strongly  con- 
(i  demn  the  heartless  and  inhuman  conduct  of  Mr,  John  Kennedy,  solicitor,  of 
“  Dingle,  in  his  new  capacity  of  sheriff’s  assistant,  in  his  efforts,  under  the  terror 
f‘  of  the  law,  to  exact  rack-rents  from  the  honest  but  impoverished  tenants  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  they  are  appealing  to  the  Government 
for  relief  from  threatened  starvation,  and  also  because  he  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
addressed  the  tenants  in  opprobrious  language  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of 
■“  the  peace,  while  the  latter  are  only  trying  to  prevent  their  cattle  and  like  stock 
k  — their  only  support — from  seizure  at  the  hands  of  the  brigade. 

“  And  that  we  likewise  oondemn  the  action  of  William  Collier,  Sam  Hussey’s 
■“  agent  and  factotum  in  Dingle,  for  having  allowed  the  cattle  thus  seized  to  he 
“  placed  at  Milltown  upon  one  of  the  many  evicted  farms  of  Hussey  and  in  charge 
“  emergency  bailiffs. 

“  And  we  further  condemn  John  Flahive,  of  Dingle,  the  rent-warnor  of  Lord 
•“  Cork,  and  tenants  deceiver,  for  having  assisted  at  said  evictions,  and  thereby 
“  aiding  to  exterminate  from  their  native  soil  the  noble-hearted  but  long  oppressed 
“  peasantry  of  AVest  Kerry. 

“  The  copies  of  the  above  bo  printed  and  forwarded  to  all  tho  branches  of  the 
•“  National  League  in  Kerry.” 

29.886.  I  just  wish  to  ask  you  this.  There  is  a  roferonce  here  to  some  people  who 
were  trying  to  prevont  their  cattle  and  stock  from  seizure  at  tho  hands  of  tho  brigade. 
That  was  in  June  1886  ? — AVhere  ? 

29.887,  Dingle;  that  would  not  be  in  your  district? — No,  I  cannot  speak  as  to 
Dinglo. 

IS  55696.— Ev.  30. 
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“  Camp  Branch,  2nd  July  1886. 

“  P.  Dunne,  P.L.G.,  in  the  chair. 

“  After  the  general  routine  of  business  had  been  gone  through,  the  secretary 
“  read  a  copy  of  resolutions  received  from  the  Dingle  Branch  relating  to  certain 
“  eviction  grievances,  This  branch  entirely  concur  in  condemnation  expressed 
“  in  these  resolutions.  He  also  read  some  other  local  complaints,  but  as  they 
“  appeared  to  be  one-sided  bitterness  and  contradictable,  they  were  let  stand  for 
“  fuller  and  clearer  evidence. 

“  It  was  also  determined  to  give  seven  days  notice  to  the  few  in  this  locality 
“  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  League,  and  after  that  (should  they  persist)  to 
“  consider  them  dissenters  to  the  cause. 

“  A  labourer  complained  of  a  member  for  not  supplying  him  with  con-acre 
“  plot  at  a  reduced  rate,  passed  for  his  class  on  27th  December  last.  The  member 
“  is  called  to  attend  the  next  meeting  for  explanation.” 

“  Glencar  Branch.  4  Kerry  Sentinel,’  2nd  July  1886. 

“  The  case  of  Patrick  Breen,  our  former  secretary,  was  then  gone  into,  and 
“  after  a  little  deliberation  all  the  members  present  expressed  their  indignation 
“  at  his  conduct  in  secretly  and  ignominiously  communicating  with  the  rent  office 
“  and  paid  his  rent  without  the  consent  of  his  brother  tenants  or  the  sanction  of 
“  the  branch.  The  members  of  the  committee,  after  entering  into  council,  came 
“  to  the  following  decision  in  his  case  : 

“  That  having  fully  considered  the  recent  cowardly  conduct  of  Patrick  Breen, 
“  our  former  secretary,  whom  we  find  has  been  guilty  of  special  treachery  to  the 
“  tenants  cause,  who  had  violated  the  resolutions  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s 
“  tenantry  recently  passed  at  our  branch,  and  who  without  the  consent  or  know- 
“  ledge  of  his  brother -tenants,  had  gone  secretly  to  the  rent  office  and  paid  his 
“  rent,  therefore  betraying  the  great  body  of  the  other  tenants,  who  had  struck 
“  against  the  payment  of  their  rackrent,  unless  their  reasonable  demands  were 
“  acceded  to,  therefore  we  consider  him  no  longer  a  member  of  our  League  and 
“  an  enemy  to  the  country’s  cause,  and  we  direct  our  secretary  to  forward  his 
“  subscription,  and  to  direct  him  to  hand  us  back  his  card  of  membership. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  one  thing  in  the  first  place.  My 
learned  friend,  no  doubt  by  error,  read  Peter  Breen.  The  name  is  Patrick  Breen,  and 
the  difference  is  this,  that  Peter  Breen  was  shot,  and  Patrick  Breen  was  not. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  But  he  was  shot  in  July  1884,  so  he  is  not  the  same  man. 

(1?..  T.  Reid.)  No,  I  was  not  suggesting  it  was  an  intentional  inaccuracy.  Patrick 
Breen  was  the  name.  There  was  a  man  of  that  name. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Shot  two  years  before. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  one  is  Dingle  Branch,  2nd  July  1886. 

[The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Dingle  Branch,  4  Kerry  Sentinel,’  2nd  July  18S6. 

“  The  secretary  then  informed  the  whole  house  that  he  had  been  in  communi- 
“  cation  with  Mr.  Leahy,  hon.  sec.,  Tralee  Branch,  during  the  previous  week 
“  respecting  the  visit  of  Tehan  and  Savage,  junr.,  to  the  toAvn  in  connexion  with 
“  the  fair,  both  being  obnoxious. 

“  The  members  highly  approved  of  the  steps  taken  and  as  strongly  condemned 
“  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Tehan  and  Savage.  The  former  foolishly  imagined 
“  that  Dingle  was  behind  the  age,  and  that  nature  wisely  intended  him  to  be  its 
“  enlightener,  but  perhaps  he  learned  a  thing  or  two  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
“  memorable  visit.  Dingle  possesses  within  its  bosom  a  treasure — true  patriotism — 
“  which  neither  his  Australian  nor  Land  Corporation  money  can  ever  purchase. 
“  Savage,  too,  finds  that  though  he  may  have  money  and  be  intended  to  buy 
“  cattle  for  his  father  until  death,  he  will  not  get  them  either  for  love  or  money 
“  for  the  Land  Corporation. 
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“  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Tralee  Branch  congratulating  the  Dingle 
“  Branch  for  its  activity,  &c.,  under  all  the  circumstances. 

“  Mr.  T.  Harrington  also  wrote  that  any  case  of  grabbing  or  the  like  which 
“  occurred  in  1879  cannot  be  entertained  by  any  branch. 

“  Other  routine  business  having  concluded, 

“  Mr.  Michael  Goold,  butcher  in  Dingle,  as  well  as  Mr.  John  Casey,  of  Lispole, 
“  having  surrendered  the  lands  at  Milltown  and  Lispole,  respectively  which  they 
“  grabbed  and  for  which  they  were  condemned  a  few  days  before  only, 

“  The  meeting  adjourned.” 


(The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  the  Ballyduff  branch,  21st  May  1886.  Denunciation 
of  Herbert.  There  is  an  earlier  one,  I  will  not  go  back  to  read.  Herbert  was 
denounced  in  the  “  Sentinel  ”  of  the  18th  September  1885. 

[  The  folloioing  extracts  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  were  put  in  and  read  ;— ] 

“  Ballyduff  Branch. 

“  That  no  member  hold  any  communication  with  the  notorious  Edward 
Herbert,  Ballyduff,  who  is  going  all  over  the  country  doing  the  dirty  work  that 
“  other  bailiffs  or  process-servers  will  not  do,  and  who,  in  addition  holds  two 
“  evicted  farms  from  which  the  families  had  to  fly  to  America.  One  of  them 
ieturned  and  cmimed  his  farm,  but  Herbert  would  not  give  it  up,  and  therefore 
“  had  to  go  back  to  America.” 

“  Ballyduff  Branch.  11th  June  1886. 

“  A  change  having  been  made  against  a  tradesman  for  working  by  night  for 
“  the  notorious  Edward  Herbert ;  it  could  not  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction^  the 
“  meeting.” 

29.888.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  the  fact,  you  know,  that  that  man  Herbert  was 
the  man  who  was  shot  on  the  24th  June  1886  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same  man. 

“  Tarbert  Branch.  13th  July  18 

“  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  D.  W.  Mulvihill,  who  complained  very  severe!/ 
“  of  the  conduct  of  John  Sullivan,  carpenter,  of  this  town,  who  has  taken  the 
“  grazing  of  a  farm  from  Captain  Leslie,  and  from  which  Mr.  Mulvihill  has  be^n 
“  evicted  quite  recently. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Guiney  .  That  any  members  who  support  felonious 
“  ‘  landlordism,  by  purchasing  hay  or  meadowing  from  landlords,  agents,  or  land- 
“  ‘  grabbers,  deserve  our  strongest  condemnation,  and  are  unfit  to  loimer  remain 
“  ‘  members  of  this  League.’ 

“  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Lchane,  who,  with  his  usual 
“  eloquence,  denounced  any  person  whe  would  be  guilty  of  such  conduct.” 

29.889.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  entry  about  Hanifin,  on  the  9th  of  July  I 
called  your  attention  to,  was  Aidfert  ? — On  the  16th  July  there  is  a  reference  to  a  man 
who  was  taking  care  of  an  evicted  farm.  That  man  was  Maurice  Hanifin. 

29.890.  Was  there  a  man  named  Maurice  Hanifin  who  was  a  caretaker  on  an  evicted 
farm  ? — Yes. 

29.891.  Had  he  had  police  protection  ?— Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  take  elaborate  pre¬ 
cautions  for  his  protection. 

29.892.  From  when? — From  the  end  of  July. 

29.893.  The  9th  of  July  ? — Towards  the  end  of  July. 

29.894.  Did  anything  happen  to  his  son  and  daughter? — His  son  and  daughter  were 
assaulted  near  the  village  of  Ardfert — badly  assaulted — and  I  prosecuted  some  men  for 
the  assault,  and  they  were  sent  to  gaol  for  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

29.895.  There  was  a  reference,  I  thought  it  was  in  the  paper  ? — There  is  a  reference 
irj  that  paper  of  the  16th  July  towards  the  end;  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  any 

person  taking  charge  of  that  evicted  farm  at  Brandonwell  should  be  severely 
avoided,  J 
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( The  Attorney -General)  ( reading ) : — 

“  It  was  then  unanimously  agreed  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  any  capacity 
*•*  on  Leahy’s  evicted  farms  at  Rathoneen,  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice’s  farm  at  Bran- 
“  donwell  (evicted  by  Mr.  T.  Crosbie)  are  to  be  severely  avoided  in  future.” 

29.896.  Was  that  word  “  severely  ”  avoided,  a  word  which  was  often  used,  “  severely  ” 
left  alone  ? — I  have  heard  it  frequently  used. 

29.897.  At  Irremore  was  there  a  man  named  Thomas  Stack  ? — That  does  not  refer 
to  my  district. 

29.898.  I  will  read  the  extract. 

\It  ivas  put  in  and  read  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Irremore  Branch.  27th  July  1886. 

“  The  first  business  was  a  complaint  against  several  persons  for  holding  com- 
“  munication  with  Thomas  Stack,  of  Lissihane,  who  has  been  recently  expelled 
“  from  the  League  as  land-grabber. 

“  The  League  ask  that  those  who  have  been  complained  of  would  be  asked  to 
“  come  forward  next  Sunday,  and  give  an  explanation. 

“  The  Reverend  Chairman  then  gave  an  explanation  of  how  he  saw  evicted  lands 
“  used  in  the  county  Clare,  by  using  them  as  a  commonage  for  goating  purposes, 
“  &c.,  and  said  it  was  far  better  than  moonlighting.  The  reverend  chairman 
“  condemned  the  latter,  together  with  all  sorts  of  raids.” 

29.899.  Was  there  a  man  named  James  Kirby? — It  was  before  my  time,  but  I 

understand - 

29.900.  I  only  want  to  know  if  you  know  in  reference  to  a  subsequent  event. 
Had  there  been  a  man  named  James  Kirby,  a  caretaker? — There  had  been  on  an 
evicted  farm  belonging  to  a  man  called  James  William  Kirby,  I  think. 

29.901.  James  Kirby  was  the  name  of  the  landlord  ? — No,  James  Kirby  was  the 
name  of  the  caretaker  on  a  farm  which  had  been  held  also  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Kirby. 

29,202.  I  think  there  is  a  complaint  against  him  for  working  for  him. 

“  Ardfert  Branch.  28th  May  1886. 

“  Mrs.  Kirby  complained  that  James  Kirby  was  still  caretaking  for  the 
“  landlord,  the  farm  from  which  she  was  evicted  some  time  ago,  although  he  sat 
“  on  the  stool  of  repentance  before  the  League  a  few  months  ago  and  publicly 
“  promised  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  ihe  farm. 

“  A  carpenter  named  Griffin  was  also  complained  of  as  having  made  a  gate 
“  for  the  farm.  The  subject  will  be  considered  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

“  Ardfert  Branch.  16th  July  1886. 

“  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed,  the 
“  business  of  the  day  commenced  with  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  a  carpenter, 
“  named  Griffin,  who  was  charged  with  having  made  a  gate  for  Mrs.  Denny,  for 
“  Kirby’s  evicted  farm  at  Liscahane. 

“  Griffin  attended  and  asserted  positively  that  he  made  the  gate  in  question 
“  for  Kirby’s  mother,  who,  it  appears,  still  occupies  the  house  and  a  small  potato 
“  plot  on  the  evicted  farm. 

“  Mr.  Carmody,  on  being  interrogated,  said  the  gate  was  necessary  for  the 
“  protection  of  the  crop,  whereupon  Griffin  was  at  once  exonerated  from  all 
“  blame.” 

29.903.  Was  that  farm  taken  by  a  man  named  Patrick  Quirk  ? — Yes. 

29.904.  Do  you  remember  when  he  took  it  ? — He  took  it,  I  think,  in  March  1887. 

29.905.  Was  he  murdered  ? — He  was  murdered  on  the  8th  November  1887. 

29.906.  While  he  was  still  in  occupation  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

29.907.  In  that  case  was  anybody  brought  to  justice  for  that  ? — Yes. 

29.908.  Who  ? — Two  men. 

29.909.  Who? — James  Kirby  and  Patrick  Houlihan.  One  was  executed.  The  other 
man’s  sentence  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
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29.910.  Did  many  of  those  notices — I  do  not  say  all — from  which  I  have  been  readin? 
the  extracts,  come  to  your  notice  during  the  time  you  were  in  charge  of  this  district 
— Yes,  several  of  them  did. 

29.911.  Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  while  you  were  there  in  charge  of  this  district, 
in  the  years  1886  and  1887,  intimidation  prevailing  in  the  district? — To  a  very  great 
extent;  widespread. 

29,212.  Do  you  think  these  resolutions  of  the  League  were  treated  as  waste  paper, 
or  not  ? — I  do  not.  In  some  instances  they  were  followed  by  outrage. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  postpone  asking  about  the  actual 
examination  of  a  number  of  outrages  till  I  can  get  the  reports  which  your  Lordship 
indicated  to  me  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  before  I  followed  them  up.  I 
read  the  1st  of  February  1887,  Castlegregory  Branch. 

[The  following  extracts  were  put  in  and  read ,  and  were  as  follows: — ] 

“  Castlegregory  Branch.  1st  February  1887. 

“  Rev.  J.  Mollyneux  in  the  chair. 

“  Mr.  Coakley  drew  attention  to  the  eviction  of  Denis  Sullivan,  of  Ancachla, 
“  which  occurred  on  Wednesday,  19th  instant,  and  said  he  had  heard  with  surprise 
“  that  a  member  of  this  branch  of  the  League  had  assisted  the  evictions  on  that 
“  occasion  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  house  of  the  victim  of  the  day’s 
“  proceedings.  Mr.  Coakley  said  the  man  who  pointed  out  Sullivan’s  house 
“  for  the  evicting  party  is  Timothy  Moynahan  of  Carragaha,  who  by  some 
“  stratagem  managed  to  become  a  member  of  our  branch,  although  I  was  quite 
“  opposed  to  his  getting  a  card  of  membership.  As  we  are  fully  convinced  that 
“  he  pointed  out  Sullivan’s  house  on  this  occasion,  I  beg  to  move  that  Timothy 
“  Moynahan  of  Carragaha,  having  violated  the  rules  of  the  League  by  directly 
“  assisting  at  an  eviction,  be  forthwith  expelled,  from  our  branch.” 

“  Camp  Branch.  16th  July  1886. 

“  Thomas  O’Donnell,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair. 

“Proposed  by  Daniel  Griffin,  and  seconded  by  James  J.  O’Donnell  and 
“  unanimously  adopted,  that  no  farmer  in  this  parish  employ  a  labourer  or  tradesman 
“  who  is  not  a  member  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  ;  and  that  no 
“  tradesman  or  labourer  work  for  any  farmer  who  is  not  a  member  of  it.  That 
“  we  buy  no  meadowing  hay  nor  corn  from  anyone  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
“  Irish  National  League,  that  no  common  fine  favours,  such  as  drawing  home 
“  their  turf,  be  done  for  such  stand-a-sides.” 

“  Dingle  Branch.  16th  July  1886. 

“  Robert  Sullivan,  Y.P.,  presided. 

“  Mr.  John  Flahive,  rent-warner  to  Lord  Cork,  who  in  conjunction  with 
“  Collier  and  Kennedy  of  Dingle,  was  lately  declared  obnoxious,  came  before  the 
“  League  and  explained  himself.  lie  showed  that  he  did  nothing  whatever  to 
“  deserve  the  censure  of  the  League  beyond  attending  the  eviction  of  Tom  Hussey 
“  of  Reask,  which  eviction  took  place  at  Hussey’s  request  as  he  (Hussey)  wished 
“  to  get  rid  of  a  son  of  his.  The  secretary  satisfied  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Kearney, 

“  Lord  Cork’s  agent,  said  the  same  thing,  and  for  these  reasons,  the  meeting 
“  exonerated  John  Flahive,  but  in  the  clear  understanding  that  he  is  not  to  attend 
“  any  evictions  in  future.  A  complaint  was  then  lodged  against  the  Clyde 
“  Shipping  Company’s  boat,  viz.,  that  she  is  bringing  goods  to  every  obnoxious 
“  person  in  the  district,  which  complaint  is  under  consideration,  and  will  soon  be 
“  properly  dealt  with.  Several  other  complaints  were  lodged  against  persons  who 
“  by  their  conduct  ore  injuring  their  neighbours.  Those  parties  will  in  due  time 
“  repent  of  their  foolish  (if  not  unjust)  acts,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  The  members  of 
“  the  branch  were  informed  that  fortnightly  meetings  only  would  in  future  be 
“  held,  and  that  they  should  renew  their  subscriptions  shortly.  Other  routine 
“  having  concluded,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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“  Ferriter  Branch,  3rd  September  1886. 

“  T.  Long,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

“  The  secretary  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington, 
“  M.P.,  declining  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  John  McDonnell,  of  Emila,  who  is 
“  condemned  by  the  branch  for  some  of  his  actions.  As  Mr.  Harrington  said  it 
“  was  to  be  decided  by  the  local  parties,  the  meeting  resolved  to  uphold  the 
“  resolution  against  John  McDonnell. 

Then  the  next  is — 

“  The  30th  June  1886.  Mr.  John  Moriarty,  deputy  vice-chairman  presided. 

“  Mr.  Michael  Goold,  butcher,  who  lately  made  himself  very  unpopular,  but 
“  seeing  the  folly  of  his  way,  repented,  now  presented  himself  as  a  member,  and 
f‘  having  been  duly  proposed  and  seconded,  and  not  objected  to,  was  admitted  on 
paying  the  usual  subscription  and  promising  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
•“  Denis  Murphy’s  farm  at  Miltown  after  he  has  removed  the  crops.  He  claims  as 
to  his  admission  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  a  ringing  cheer  accompanied  it. 
f*  A  very  lively  discussion  took  place  over  three  respected  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,  who  spoke  in  a  friendly  way  to  Mr.  Gould  while  he  was  obnoxious  which 
“  ended  properly  by  when  it  was  evident  no  harm  was  intended  by  them  and  only 
an  oversight  was  committed.  AJ1  the  carriers  in  the  town  joined  the  League 
“  in  order  to  have  some  grievance  they  complain  attended  to,  which  otherwise 
“  would  not  be  entertained,  but  will  be  now.” 

Then  there  is  this — 

“  13th  May  1887. 

“  Jeremiah  O’Shea  in  the  chair.  Resolved  ;  That  Patrick  Lynch,  of  Balli- 
“  nassig,  having  grabbed  the  rocky  hillside  from  which  John  Teaham  was 
“  evicted,  we  declare  the  said  Patrick  Lynch  expelled  from  this  branch  of  the 
“  Irish  National  League,  and  call  on  him  to  deliver  up  his  card  of  membership  to 
our  secretary,  his  disgraceful  conduct  rendering  him  unworthy  of  retaining 
“  that  honourable  badge.  Lynch  reluctantly  left  the  room  amid  a  storm  of 
“  booing.” 

Then  there  is  the  1st  of  July  1887,  and  I  think  that  is  the  last  I  shall  have  to  read 
for  the  present — 

“  Complaints  coming  against  persons  at  the  previous  meeting  for  assisting 
a  land-grabber  were  re-considered  and  the  parties  accused  not  giving  satisfactory 
“  explanations  of  their  responsible  conduct  were  left  in  statu  quo.  Some  local 
“  carmen  complained  that  the  neighbouring  farmers  who  had  promised  not  to 
intrude  on  the  town  car  work  had  broken  their  promise  to  the  League  not  to 
do  so,  as  they  were  constantly  sending  their  cars  into  the  town  and  taking  up 
“  to  the  work  which  was  the  sole  means  they,  the  carmen,  had  of  support.  The 
“  Secretary  was  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
“  Dingle  to  the  following  resolution : — Resolved,  that  as  a  matter  of  principlo  the 
“  farmers  do  leave  the  car  work  of  town  to  the  carmen  who  are  at  present  in  want 
“  of  employment,  and  that  we  call  on  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Dingle  to  give 
“  the  local  carmen  a  preference  of  such  work.” 

( The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  understand  the  examination  is  not  finished. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  very  likely  will  not  be  the  witness  who  will  produce 
those  reports. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  ask  no  questions. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  learned  friend  will  understand  I  give  no  undertaking 
to  bring  him  back  for  general  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  never  said  there  was. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  not  got  anything  to  ask  him, 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  Biggar. 

4 / 

29.913.  Was  there  any  outrage  in  the  Dingle  district  where  you  read  these  reports 
from  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  Dingle  district. 

29.914.  Did  you  read  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  that  the  League  branch  was 
suppressed  ? — I  did  not  take  any  of  the  Dingle  reports. 
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29,915.  Where  did  you  get  them? — I  only  speak  to  those  which  concern  my  own 
district. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  If  I  may  explain,  my  Lord,  when  I  was  challenged  with 
regard  to  these  which  came  from  Tralee  district,  it  occurred  to  me  I  might  put  them 
all  in  at  once.  This  gentleman  had  only  the  Tralee  ones  and  some  others,  and  not 
the  Dingle  ones. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  were  anxious  to  put  in  the  newspaper  called  the  “  Connaught 
Telegraph,”  a  paper  published  at  Castlebar  in  Mayo.  We  have  the  certificate  here  of 
the  1st  of  August  1888.  It  is  the  most  recent  one  that  has  been  published,  a  certificate 
of  ownership,  and  the  proprietor  is  James  Daly.  The  certificates  are  published  yearly. 
This  is  the  last  that  has  been  published.  If  my  friend  wishes  us  to  obtain  all  the 
previous  ones  of  course  we  must  do  it. 

( The  President.)  Who  appears  for  Mr.  Daly  ? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  He  was  most  hostile  to  the  League. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  only  want  to  put  it  in  that  Mr.  Daly,  during  the  time  he  was 
proprietor - 

(The  President.)  Who  appears  for  Mr.  Daly  ? 

(Mr.  Beul.)  No  one  appears,  and  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Daly  is  a  very  decided 
opponent  to  the  League. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  is  not  justified  in  saying  that. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  am  only  saying  what  I  am  informed  will  be  proved. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  We  only  thought  it  right  to  give  him  notice,  but  we  desire 
to  prove  that  a  person  named  is  proprietor  of  this  paper  at  the  time  of  certain  publi¬ 
cations,  and  I  may  state  at  once  we  propose  to  prove  he  was  secretary  of  the  Land 
League — that  this  man,  James  Daly,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  it,  was  secretary 
to  it. 

(The  President.)  He  may  have  become  opposed.  Is  he  one  of  the  persons  ? 

(The  Attorney- General .)  No,  that  is  why  we  asked  my  learned  friend  whether  as  they 
are  able  to  obtain  any  amount  of  information,  whether  they  require  us  to  prove  that 
James  Daly  was  proprietor  of  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  in  the  years  1879,  1880, 
and  1881  ? 

(The  President.)  They  say  they  do.  You  will  seek  to  prove  that  he  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  at  that  time,  and  also  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  At  present  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  one  point,  that  he 
was  proprietor  of  the  paper. 


Sergeant  James  Macdermott  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

29.916.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

29.917.  Where  are  you  quartered  at  present? — In  county  Sligo. 

29.918.  Do  you  remember  the  year  1879  and  the  year  1880.  Where  were  you 
quartered  ? — I  was  quartered  convenient  to  Castlebar  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

29.919.  Did  you  know  Mr.  James  Daly? — Yes. 

29.920.  Does  he  live  at  Castlebar  ? — He  does. 

29.921.  Do  you  know  the  office  of  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  ? — Yes. 

29.922.  Have  you  seen  him  at  that  office  ? — Yes. 

29.923.  Frequently  ? — Frequently. 

29.924.  And  the  “  Telegraph  ”  is  published  there  ? — Yes. 

29.925.  Have  you  yourself  bought  the  “  Telegraph  ”  there? — Yes. 

29.926.  Have  you  seen  in  it  that  he  is  represented  as  being  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  you  cannot  have  that. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  under  the  statute;  the  person  has  to  put  on  the 
paper  who  is  the  proprietor. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  But  not  the  contents. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  are  not  dealing  with  that. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  Printed  and  published  for  the  proprietor,  James  Daly,  at  Spencer 
Street.” 

29.927.  Is  the  Spencer  Street  office  where  you  bought  the  paper  ? — It  is. 

29.928.  And  where  it  is  published  ? — Yes. 

29.929.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Daly  there  ? — Yes. 
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22.930.  Have  you  seen  the  same  Mr.  Daly  attending  Land  League  meetings? — 

I  did. 

29.931.  Have  you  seen  him  on  the  platform? — Yes. 

29.932.  Has  that  occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion? — On  two  occasions. 

29.933.  Have  you  seen  him  take  the  chair  on  any  occasion? — No. 

29^934.  Who  were  on  the  platform  at  the  time  when  you  saw  him  ? — On  one  occasion 
there  was  so  many  about ;  I  saw  Daly  there,  Thomas  Brennan,  P.  J.  Sheridan ;  I  could 
not  name  the  whole  now,  I  should  have  to  refer  to  my  note. 

29.935.  Did  Mr.  Daly  make  a  speech  on  that  occasion  ? — He  did. 

29.936.  And  Mr.  Davitt  also  spoke?— Yes. 

29.937.  What  was  the  other  occasion  you  say  you  saw  him  ?  — I  saw  him  on  another 
occasion,  at  a  meeting  held  at  a  place  called  Straide. 

29.938.  Was  he  on  a  platform  there  also  ? — Yes. 

29.939.  About  what  time  was  that  ?— I  think  about  the  beginning  of  1880. 

29.940.  Who  were  present  at  that  meeting  on  the  platform  ? — There  were  a  lot  of 
the  tenants  from  about  the  place,  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  tenants. 

29.941.  On  the  platform? — On  the  platform,  the  Reverend  Father  Brennan,  he  was 

thme. 

29.942.  What  was  he? — He  was  the  chairman  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League, 
that  was  there. 

29.943.  At  this  particular  place  ? — Yes. 

29.944.  Did  you  see  either  of  the  Nally’s  with  him? — No. 

29.945.  On  neither  of  those  occasions  ? — No,  I  saw  one  of  the  parties  at  the 
Lisnastrain  meeting. 

29.946.  Was  that  the  first  one  you  spoke  of? — Yes. 

29.947.  Did  Daly  speak  at  this  second  meeting  also  ?— Only  short ;  they  were  going 
to  demand  a  deduction  of  rent  from  the  landlord. 

29.948.  Have  the  Land  League  rooms  at  Castlebar  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  was  not 
stationed  there. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

29.949.  What  were  the  dates  of  these  meetings  ? — The  date  of  the  one  at  Straide,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  was  the  1st  of  February  1880. 

29.950.  The  second? — The  date  I  cannot  recollect  exactly,  but  about  that  time  also. 

29.951.  Public  meetings?— Yes, 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

29.952.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  since  1881  James  Daly  has  been  an  opponent 
of  the  League,  and  afterwards  of  the  National  League? — Aftpr  that  same  time  I  heard 
that  he  was. 

Re?examined  by  Sir  H.  James, 

29.953.  You  say  some  time  after  that  you  heard— after  1881.  How  long  after 
1881  was  it  you  heard  it? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

29.954.  About  how  long  would  it  be — 1882,  1883,  or  1884,  or  can  you  say  about 
when  ? — I  think  it  was  the  end  of  1881,  or  the  beginning  of  1882,  I  heard  it. 

29.955.  Do  you  know  from  whom  or  what  position  the  person  was  in? — Well,  I 
cpuld  not  say. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10,30,] 
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Sergeant  Dennis  Feeley  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

29.956.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

29.957.  AY ere  you  stationed  at  Claremorris.  in  Mayo  ? — I  was. 

29.958.  During  what  years  ? — From  the  10th  July  1878  to  the  14th  May  1883. 

29.959.  AYhen  you  first  went  there,  was  the  country  quiet  or  not? — It  was  quiet. 

29.960.  Up  to  the  time  of  certain  speeches  being  made,  was  there  anything  more 
or  less  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  crime  in  the  country  ? — No. 

29.961.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  got  any  book  enabling  you  to  give  the 
details  of  crime  if  it  is  required  ? — No,  I  did  not  keep  a  register  of  crime. 

29.962.  I  would  take  you  at  once  to  the  20th  April  1879.  Did  you  see  a  large 
number  of  people  going  to  a  meeting  at  Irish  town  on  tha  t  day  ? — I  did. 

29.963.  About  how  many  ? — There  were  about  a  thousand  through  Claremorris. 

29.964.  AVere  they  on  foot  or  horseback  ? — Some  on  horseback  and  some  on  cars. 

29.965.  Now  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  people  that  you  saw  apparently 
leading  this  crowd? — I  saw  John  William  Nally,  and  P.  AY.  Nally,  and  P.  J.  Gordon, 
of  Claremorris,  and  other  local  agitators — subsequently  agitators. 

29.966.  AYas  Mr.  J.  AY.  Nally  on  foot  or  horseback  ? — He  was  on  horseback. 

29.967.  AYas  he  going  along  or  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  people  ? — He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  procession  apparently. 

29.968.  Had  he  any  emblems  upon  him  ? — He  had ;  and  a  good  many  of  the 
processionists  had  as  well. 

29.969.  AYhat  was  it? — Green  sashes. 

29.970.  P.  AY.  Nally — what  was  he  doing? — He  was  also  in  the  procession. 

29.971.  Had  he  apparently  any  people  under  him  or  not  ? — The  people  seemed  to  be 
all  going  up  to  him. 

29.972.  And  you  saw  them  going  through  Claremorris  towards  Irislitown  ? — A 
turning  of  the  road  towards  Irishtown. 

29.973.  You  told  us,  I  think,  about  a  thousand  were  there? — About  a  thousand. 

29.974.  I  think  you  were  at  the  meeting  at  Irishtown  ? — No. 

29.975.  But  on  the  return  from  Irishtown  did  you  see  any  of  them  going  to  any 
place  at  Claremorris  ? — I  did. 

29.976.  AYhere? — Enter  Mr.  Martin  Hughes’  hotel. 

29.977.  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  as  near  as  you  can,  who  went  in  there  ? — Mr.  Davitt 
went  in,  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  went  in,  Mr.  P.  AY.  Nally  went  in,  Mr.  J.  AY.  Nally  went 
in,  Mr.  Thomas  Quinn  went  in,  Mr.  John  O’Kane,  P.  J.  Gordon,  James  Daly,  and 
several  others. 

29.978.  Is  J.  AY.  Nally  the  man  that  has  been  called  Scrab  Nally  ? — Yes. 

29.979.  P.  AY.  Nally  is  the  man  we  have  heard  of  who  has  since  been  sent  to  penal 
servitude  ? — Yes. 

29.980.  Did  you  hear  any  speeches  from  Hughes’  hotel  in  the  course  of  that 
evening  ? — There  were  speeches  made  from  the  window  of  the  hotel. 

29.981.  AVho  did  you  hear  speak? — I  heard  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  after  Mr.  Davitt, 
and  several  others. 

?82.  Dp  you  recollect  anything  that  was  said  by  any  of  these  gentlemen? — AY ell, 
Ml  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  told  the  people  to  organise  and  bo  united  where 
£wo~or  three  moro  would  be,  on  the  hill  side.  I  took  no  particular  notice,  but  I  see  that 
was  what  they  said.  ~  ~ '  -- 
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29.983.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  police  report  at  this  meeting  at  Irish- 
town  ? — There  was  no  police  order  at  that  meeting,  unless  there  was  a  police  order  at 
the  station  at  which  the  meeting  was  held. 

29.984.  That  was  April  26th  ?— The  20th. 

29.985.  After  this  did  you  in  the  execution  of  your  duty  take  notes  when  any  of 
these  gentlemen  took  part  in  public  demonstrations  ? — Yes. 

Now  I  will  take  you  to  the  12th  June,  1879. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  it  is  important  do  not  lead  as  to  dates. 

29.986.  ( Mr.  Murphy.)  They  are  important  as  fixing  the  time  more  or  less.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  about  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Nally  and  other  gentlemen  by  train?  Yes, 
he  arrived  on  the  12th  June  1879,  from  Balia  by  train. 

29.987.  Who  did  ? — John  William  Nally. 

29.988.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  Scrab  Nally  Yes. 

29.989.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Where  did  he  go? — He  went  to  a  place  called  Crossboy — 
Scardon  is  the  name  of  the  meeting  place. 

29.990.  Did  anyone  go  with  him  that  you  saw  ? — Yes,  there  were  about  400  people 
from  the  town  in  the  procession,  and  he  was  the  head  of  them. 

29.991.  Any  of  their  names  do  you  lecollect  ? — Gordon  went  with  him. 

29.992.  Is  that  P.  J.  Gordon  ?--Yes,  P.  J.  Gordon. 

29.993.  Did  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  come  with  them  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

29.994.  Did  vou  see  whether  he  came  in  the  afternoon  ?— Yes,  he  came  from  Ballagh 
by  the  3.21  train. 

29.995.  Where  did  he  go? — He  remained  in  the  town. 

29.996.  Whether  he  went  to  the  meeting  or  not  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
I  did  not  see  him  go  to  the  meeting. 

29.997.  On  the  12th  July,  just  see  whether  you  have  anything  that  enables  you  to 
say  what  occurred  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

29.998.  Who  came  there  ? — Mr.  Michael  Davitt  arrived  in  Claremorris  on  that  day, 
John  Walsh,  of  Ballagh. 

29.999.  Who  else  ? — John  Walsh,  of  Ballagh,  John  William  Nally,  of  Ballagh. 

30,000.  Any  more,  do  you  recollect  ?  Did  they  go  to  ar.y  meeting  or  not  on  that 

day  to  your  knowledge? — No,  they  did  not  go  to  any  meeting  on  that  day;  there  was 
a  meeting  the  next  day. 

30,001,  The  13th  was  the  meeting;  were  you  present  at  that  meeting  or  not? — 
I  was. 

30,002.  About  how  many  people  were  there  ? — It  was  the  largest  number  of  people 
I  have  ever  seen  in  Mayo  ;  I  should  say  there  were  nearly  20,000  people  in  it. 

30,003.  13th  July,  who  do  you  recollect  were  there — give  me  some  of  the  names  ? — 
Well,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  was  in  it ;  John  William  Nally,  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  it. 

30,004.  I  am  speaking  merely  of  ihe  platform,  not  in  the  body  of  the  crowd  ? — 
They  were  on  the  platform  also,  but  they  came  in  in  the  body  of  the  crowd. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  in  it  and  Mr.  Daly,  of  Castlebar. 

30,005.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  mean  Mr.  John  Dillon  ? — Yes. 

30,006.  (Mr-  Murphy.)  And  Mr.  Daly,  of  Castlebar? — Yes. 

30,007.  Is  that  James  Daly? — Yes. 

30,008.  The  proprietor  of  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  ? — Yes. 

30,009.  Were  you  at  the  meeting? — I  was  on  duty  in  the  crowd. 

30.010.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  speeches  made  ? — Yes. 

;30J)11.  Have  you  got  a  note  of  the  speeches  ? — No,  I  took  no  note  of  the  speeches. 

30,012.  Now,  after  the  meeting  do  you  know  where  they  went — did  you  see  any  of 
these  gentlemen — was  there  a  Mr.  Lowden? — Yes,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lowden,  of  Westport,  was 
there. 

30,013.  On  the  platform  ? — Yes. 

30,014.  After  the  meeting  can  you  tell  me  where  these  gentlemen  went — where  did 
they  go  to  ? — They  went  to  Mr.  Hughes’  hotel. 

30,015.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  used  at  all  as  a  League  room? — All  the 
agitators  I  have  ever  seen  come  to  Claremorris  during  my  time,  entered  it  and  they 
were  always  in  company. 

30,016.  Did  you  see  how  they  went  away  ? — Sometimes  I  have  seen  them  go. 

30,017.  Did  you  see  who  went  away  with  Mr,  Walsh  and  Mr.  Lowden? — Which 
d$*te  ? 
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30.018.  The  20th  July. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  13th,  is  not  it  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  was  done  with  the  13th  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  You  have  not  given  that  date. 

30,019.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Have  I  not? — No. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lords,  I  think  on  the  13th  I  was  only  able  to  prove  that  the 
meeting  was  held  on  that.  day.  I  must  get  that  right,  please. 

30,020.  On  the  13th  July  did  you  attend  the  train  at  11  in  the  morning? — I  did. 

30,021.  Did  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  arrive? — He  did. 

30,022.  And  Mr.  Lowden  ? — Yes. 

30,023.  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  lives  at  Ballagh? — Yes,  he  does. 

30,024.  Where  does  Mr.  Lowden  live  ?— Westport. 

30,025.  On  their  arrival  can  you  tell  me  where  they  went  ? — They  went  to  the 
reading-room — the  League  room  I  think  it  was — in  Balia. 

30,026.  The  reading-room  is  used  as  the  League  room  ? — Well,  it  was  used  as  the 
Lea  gue  room  subsequently. 

30,027.  Were  they  joined  by  any  gentlemen  there  ?— Yes,  John  Walsh,  of  Balia, 
and  Mr.  Delaney,  of  Ballyhaunis. 

30,028.  Is  it  the  10th  or  18th  August?— The  10th  of  August. 

30,029.  I  do  not  rhink  I  need  trouble  you  with  that  one  then.  Will  you  pass  to 
the  21st  September — still  in  1879 — and  on  that  morning  did  Mr.  Lowden,  of 
Westport,  Mr.  James  Daly,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally — correct  me  if  I  am  not  right? — You 
are  right. 

30,030.  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally,  of  Balia,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally,  of  Balia,  Mr.  Davitt  ?— Yes. 

30,031.  And  Mr.  Hickey  ? — Yes,  a  commercial  traveller. 

30,032.  Did  they  leave  the  town  for  a  Tuam  land  meeting  together? — They  did. 

30,033.  Did  they  go  with  any  number  of  people  or  not  ? — No,  they  did  not  bring 
any  procession  with  them. 

30,034.  They  went  on  cars  perhaps? — Yes,  John  Walsh,  of  Ballagh  also  went. 

30,035.  Did  they  come  home  together  or  separately  ? — They  came  home  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other,  on  cars. 

30,036.  Where  did  they  go  ? — To  Mr.  Hughes’  hotel. 

30,037.  And  did  Air.  Walsh,  Mr.  Daviti,  and  Air.  P.  AY.  Nally,  go  away  by  the 
train  at  one  in  the  morning  ? — They  did,  in  the  direction  of  Ballagh  by  train. 

30,038.  Air.  J.  AY.  Nally,  I  think,  remained  in  town  that  night  ? — Yes. 

30,039.  The  20th  of  October,  were  you  on  duty  again  at  the  railway  station  ? — 

I  was. 

30,040.  On  that  date  did  Mr.  Davitt  come  from  Ballagh  along  with  a  Mr.  Ferguson, 
a  gentleman  from  Glasgow  ?— He  did,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow. 

30,041.  Is  that  Air.  John  Ferguson  ? — Yes. 

30,042.  Were  they  met  at  the  station  by  Mr.  J.  AY.  Nally  ? — Yes. 

30,043.  And  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon,  of  Claremorris  ? — Yes. 

30,044.  Did  they  have  some  conversation  together  ? — Yes,  while  the  train  remained 
at  the  station. 

30,045.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  AYhen  is  this  ? — The  20th  October  1879. 

30,046.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  which  of  them  was  it  went  to  Dablin  then  ? — Air.  Davitt 
and  Air.  Daley,  or  Air.  Ferguson. 

30,047.  26th  October  1879,  did  you  see  Air.  Joseph  Quinn? — Yes. 

30,048.  He  is  the  gentleman,  my  Lords,  whom,  1  think,  we  have  proved  to  be 
secretary  to  the  Land  League — did  he  arrive  along  with  Air.  Slattery  ? — No,  Flatley. 

30,049.  For  a  land  meeting  at  Kilkelly  ? — Yes. 

30,050.  Now  that  was  about  11  o’clock.  Shortly  afterwards  did  Air.  J.  AY.  Nally, 
and  Mr.  James  Daley,  and  Air.  Lowden  leave  for  the  same  meeting  together  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  anything  turns  upon  this  you  had  better  not  lead. 

30,051.  (Mr  Murphy.)  He  has  a  note  of  it.  If  objection  is  taken,  of  course  I  must 
get  the  witness  to  say  what  occurred.  Read  me  your  note  of  the  meeting,  that  is  the 
shortest  way— Sunday  26th  October  ? — “  At  1 1  a.m.  Joseph  Quinn,  of  this  town,  loft 

by  car,  accompanied  by  AYilliam  Flatley,  for  a  land  meeting  to  be  held  at  Kilkelly. 

At  11.30  o’clock  a.m.  John  AYilliam  Nally,  of  Ballagh,  James  Daly,  of  Castlebar, 
“  J-  J-  Lowden,  of  AYestport,  left  for  the  same  place.  At  12  o’clock  John  O’Connor, 
“  P.  J-  Gordon,  and  Ernest  M’Grath,  commercial  traveller,  left  for  the  same  place  by 
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“  car,  also  a  ‘  Freeman  ’  reporter.  Quinn,  Flatley,  Daley,  Nally,  Lowden,  O'Connor,  and 
“  M’Grath  returned  to  town  by  the  7  o’clock  p.m.  At  11  o’clock  p.m.  Michael  Davitt 
“  arrived  by  train,  and  entered  Martin  Hughes’  hotel,  and  remained  there  with 
“  John  O’Kane,  J.  W.  Nally,  and  J.  J.  Lowden;  and  at  H  o’clock  a.m.”— that  would 
be  the  following  morning,  because  the  train  leaves  Claremorris  at  1.12 — “  James  Daley, 

“  of  Castlebar,  left  by  train  for  Castlebar.” 

Read  your  note  of  the  30th  November. 

( The  President.)  Is  it  again  an  actual  note  of  the  same  persons  ? 

(Mr  Murphy.)  It  is,  in  substance. 

30,052.  Tell  me,  shortly,  did  you  see  the  same  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  from 
time  to  time  arrive  at  these  meetings  ?— Yes. 

30,053.  And  as  regards,  now,  for  instance,  J.  W.  Nally  and  P.  W.  Nally,  and 
Mr.  Daly,  have  you  seen  them  on  the  platform  when  speeches  were  being  made  during 
this  period? — Yes. 

30,054.  And  on  some  occasions  Mr.  Davitt  was  along  with  them? — Yes. 

30.055.  I  think  you  have  notes,  have  you  not.  of  this  meeting,  running  up  as  far  as 
July  1880  ? — The  only  meetings  I  reported  in  longhand  were  Loonamore,  on  the  22nd 
November  1879,  and  Ballindoon,  /  th  March  18b0. 

Now  will  you  produce  your  longhand  note  of  the  speeches  given  on  those  two 

occasions  ? 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  first  date  ?  22nd  November  18/9  ? 

30,056.  (Mr.  Murphy .)  The  first  one  ?— 22nd  November  1879. 

30,057.  Whereat? — Loonamore,  near  Balia. 

30,058.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  will  read  it  so  that  the  shorthand  writer  can  tako  it  ? 
— Well,  I  have  my  own  precis  of  the  report. 

Read  the  note  of  the  speech  you  have  got. 

30,059.  (The  President.)  Whose  speech  is  it  ?— J.  J.  Gordon,  of  Westport. 

«  J.  J.  Gordon,  of  Westport,  moved  to  the  chair,  and  proposed  the  first 
“  resolution.  He  said  :  Fellow  countrymen,  I  am  very  proud  to  see  you  assembled 
“  in  the  mightiness  of  your  numbers,  legally  to  carry  out  this  agitation.  At  this 
“  late  hour  of  the  day  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass  on  your  patience  (cheers), 
“  as  you  will  have  to  hear  Ireland’s  greatest  man  who  is  amongst  you  to-day, 
“  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  (voices,  he  is  welcome).  Within  a  recent  time  arrests 
have  been  made  of  men  who  have  done  their  best  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  (cheers  for  Davitt,  Daly,  and  Killen),  and  I  am  of  opinion 
“  other  arrests  will  be  made  in  the  same  direction  (voices,  others  will  fill  up  the 
“  gaps).  If  any  arrests  be  made  do  not  attempt  to  resist  them,  the  reptile  press  of 
««  Dublin  (groans  for  the  ;  Irish  Times,’  which  was  burnt  by  John  O’Kane,  of 
“  Claremorris,  and  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal’)  and  the  English  press,  which  mis- 
represents  every  constitutional  agitation  in  Ireland  (groans  for  the  Saxon 
“  satellites).  A  good  Government  or  a  bad  one  has  no  right  to  take  away  the 
4‘  rights  of  the  people.  If  the  landlords  evict  you  take  him  to  the  law  courts 
«  and  he  must  compensate  you  for  improvements  in  manures,  roads,  and  fences. 
In  conclusion,  be  true  to  one  another  (cheers  and  voices,  we  will,  we  will). 

“The  second  resolution  was  spoken  to  by  John  Walsh,  of  Balia,  who  said 
«  that  the  land  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Thos.  Brennan, 
<«  of  North  City  Mills,  Dublin,  spoke  to  the  next  resolution  as  follows : — 
«<  Chairman  and  fellow-countrymen,  I  second  the  resolution  for  a  threefold 
“  object,  against  the  eviction  of  any  of  God’s  creatures,  and  against  the  uncon- 
**  stitutional  arrest  of  three  of  our  leaders,  who  are  sutteiing  m  prison  for  the 
“  people’s  cause,  (Cheers  for  our  martyrs.)  We  will  continue  to  agitate  against 
<«  this  feudal  landlordism  even  though  the  Government  come  to  their  rescue,  and 
“  though  you  and  I  may  have  to  follow  the  three.  Our  cause  is  a  just  one,  our 
«  lives^are  no  longer  our  own,  they  belong  to  the  country  and  to  justice,  and  we 
“  must  sacrifice  them  in  the  cause  for  which  our  friends  are  suffering.  What 
“  was  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  Gurtuly  meeting.  I  repeat  them  to-day, 
“  believing  in  my  soul  they  were  the  words  of  truth. 

30,060.  (Sir  Jlenry  James.)  Who  is  this  ?— This  is  Brennan  speaking - 
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Thomas  Brennan  said  : — “The  time  for  speech-making  is  gone  (cheers),  the 
“  hour  of  action  has  arrived.  I  know  by  the  manly  determination  that  rests  on 
“  your  brows  that  you  are  ready.  (Voices,  we  are.)  Think  of  that  poor  man  in 
“  yonder  cabin,  the  fever  going  through  his  brain.  I  hope  his  eyes  may  never 
“  see  himself  evicted.  (Cheers.)  Countrymen,  the  majority  of  people  have  to 
“  work  to  support  landlords  in  idleness  (groans  for  the  landlords)  ;  think  of  ’47. 
“  Think  of  starvation,  death,  and  bottomless  graves.  Will  you  be  true  to  one 
“  another  (voices,  we  will,  our  blood  is  up),  offer  an  unbroken  front  to  the 
“  common  enemy.  I  am  sorry  to  see  one  portion,  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
“  people,  I  mean  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  They  are  going  to  become  the 
“  destroyers  of  their  countrymen.  (Groans  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.) 
“  Now  the  lands  of  Ireland  belong  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  (Cheers  for  the 
“  teachings  of  Parnell.)  Pay  no  rents,  take  no  land  from  which  another  man 
“  has  been  evicted,  cast  cut  the  man  who  does,  let  no  man  buy  with  him,  or  let 
“  no  man  sell  with  him.  We  must  take  oft  our  coats  and  fight,  millions  to  fight 
“  for  Davitt.  (Voices,  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Brennan.) 

“  The  next  resolution  was  spoken  to  by  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  M.P.  After 
“  an  eloquent  speech  from  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Parnell  said  I  cannot  say  much,  but 
“  I  tell  you,  as  he  has  told  you,  these  are  the  days  not  for  words  but  for  actions. 
“  Come  determined  to  your  duty  ;  you  can  distinguish  what  your  duty  is  to  your 
“  countrymen,  to  Ireland’s  most  intelligent  sons,  Davitt,  Daly,  and  Killin. 
“  ( Cheers  for  the  martyrs  ;  groans  for  Lord  Beaconsfieid.)  The  movement  that 
“  began  in  Irishtown  in  the  plains  of  Mayo  in  February  last  I  can  congratulate 
“  you  on  your  victory.  Keep  a  firm  grip  upon  your  homesteads;  maintain  your 
“  attitude  ;  let  nothing  take  you  away  from  your  duty,  even  if  your  leaders  are 
“  arrested.  (Voices  :  ‘More  will  take  their  places.’)  After  conquering  the  Zulus, 
“  the  Government  have  come  to  our  countrymen.” 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  know  whether  my  learned  friend  would  meet  me  in  this  way, 
as  the  witness  has  now  proved  that  this  a  copy  of  the  speech  he  made,  and  allow  me 
to  hand  it  in.  It  is  the  only  opportunity  I  have  had  of  reading  it. 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  We  have  had  no  copy  of  the  speech. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  Neither  have  I. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Let  him  go  on. 

( The  witness,  continuing  reading)  :■ — 

“  To  our  countrymen.  My  countrymen,  I  could  not  allow  you  to  face  the 
“  danger,  and  shun  it  myself.  This  was  the  first  eviction  since  the  formation  of 
“  the  Irish  Land  League.  This  is  a  great  victory  for  Mayo  this  evening.  You 
“  have  a  right  to  the  soil  of  Ireland.  Our  country  is  worth  fighting  for.  Main- 
“  tain  your  attitude ;  stand  until  the  last  plank  of  the  Constitution  is  torn  from 
“  under  your  feet.  (Loud  cheers  and  *  We  will.’) 

“  The  next  resolution  was  spoken  to  by  John  Dillon,  of  Dublin.  He  said  : — 
“  The  resolution  that  had  been  carried  read  to  them  a  great  lesson,  never  break 
“  it.  (Voices  :  We  will  not).  Protest  against  the  assault  on  the  Constitution  in 
“  arresting  Michael  Davitt.  They  knew  Michael  Davitt  had  an  organised 
“  movement  in  Mayo.  I  hold  Mr.  Davitt  did  not  transgress  even  against  the 
“  stern  law  of  England.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  proclaim  to  England, 
“  Ireland,  and  America  our  condemnation  of  evictions  and  the  secret  arrests. 
“  (Groans  for  the  police  commingled  with  cheers  for  the  police.)  Act  up  to  the 
“  spirit  of  the  resolution  under  your  leaders  who  brought  up  your  columns  so 
“  well  and  marshalled  you  there.  The  purpose  of  you  coming  is  to  protest 
“  against  evictions.  Let  no  man  take  the  land  another  has  been  evicted  from  ; 
“  and  instead  of  you  going  to  the  landlords,  the  landlords  will  be  coming  to  the 
“  people.  (Cheers  and  ‘  AVe  will  fight  for  our  rights.’) 

“  The  next  resolution  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Sexton,  of  Dublin.  He  said  : — 
“  Fellow  countrymen,  give  the  Government  no  excuse  for  coercion.  Keep  within 
“  the  law,  but  with  noble  discipline  and  sternly,  and  Ireland  will  bo  a  prosperous 
“  country. 

“John  Walsh,  of  Ballagh,  spoke  to  the  next  resolution  as  follows  : — I  would 
“  not  attend  to-day,  as  my  health  is  bad,  but  it  might  be  said  John  AYAlsh 
“  deserted  you  in  danger. 
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“  The  next  resolution  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Costello,  of  Kittimagh.  He  said 
“  lie  flogged  local  editors  before  now  for  not  publishing  landlord  tyranny.  If 
“  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  bad  Premier,  put  in  a  good  one  next  year.  Put  into 
“  Parliament  men  such  as  Parnell  (cheers)  and  O’Connor  Power.  (Cheers.) 

“  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  the  ‘  Nation,’  spoke  to  the  next  resolution  as  follows  : — 
“  Don’t  give  occasion  to  the  police  to  visit  your  houses  or  the  soldiers  to  shoot 
“  you  down ;  do  nothing  that  will  bring  you  within  the  meshes  of  the 
“  British  law. 

“  Joseph  Quinn,  national  school  teacher,  Claremorris,  in  putting  a  vote  of 
“  thanks,  spoke  as  follows : — ‘  Countrymen,  it  is  the  first  time  for  me  ever  to 
“  *  address  such  a  meeting,  but  when  the  opportunity  arrives  I  will  not  be  found 
“  ‘  wanting  in  my  duty.’  The  mottoes  on  the  banners  were  ‘  God  rest  our  martyrs 
“  ‘  three,’  ‘  Welcome  Parnell,’  ‘  God  save  Ireland.’  ” 

30,061.  That  I  think  you  said  was  in  November  1879?— On  the  22nd  of  November 
1879. 

30,062.  In  the  month  of  December  or  January  1880  (tell  me  which  it  was,  if  it  was 
either)  do  you  remember  being  on  duty  to  protect  a  process  server  named  O’Donnell  ? 
—I  do. 

30,063.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  as  nearly  as  you  can? — I  could  give  the  date, 
but  I  did  not  expect  I  might  want  it.  I  know  it  was  the  beginning  of  January. 

30,064.  1880?— Yes. 

30,065.  Was  that  at  a  place  called  Kilvine,  near  Irishtown  ? — Yes. 

30,066.  Did  a  number  of  persons  assemble  there? — Yes. 

30,067.  About  how  many  ? — About  2,000. 

30,068.  For  what  purpose  ? — To  resist  the  service  of  processes  which  O’Donnell  had 
to  serve  on  them. 

30,069.  Had  they  any  leader? — Yes,  Mr.  Joseph  Quinn,  of  Claremorris,  was  there. 

30,070.  Did  they  resist  the  police  ? — They  did.  We  had  to  fix  swords  first  to  effect 
the  service  of  one  summons,  and  were  not  able  to  effect  the  service  of  any  other,  and 
we  had  to  load,  for  our  own  protection,  with  ball  cartridge,  and  it  was  by  great  work 
we  got  away  even  without  having  to  shoot  them  down.  No  policeman  left  unhurt  on 
the  occasion  out  of  25. 

30,071.  From  stones? — Stones  and  missiles  of  every  kind — old  pots. 

30,072.  Had  you  seen  any  notices,  prior  to  this  occurrence,  about  rent  ? — Yes,  there 
were  notices  pasted  up  (I  have  not  the  date  exactly,  but  it  was  between  the  Irishtown 
meeting  and  this  occurrence)  for  the  people  not  to  pay  rent  after  the  first  Irishtown 
meeting. 

30,073.  My  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  asks  whether  you  have  a  report  of  the  other 
speech.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it.  Have  you  got  it  there  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

30,074.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Do  not  read  it  without  knowing  whether  it  is  material  ? — 
That  is  a  copy.  The  original  notes  are  here. 

30,075.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  was  the  date  of  this  meeting  ? — 7th  March  1880. 

30,076.  Where  ? — Ballindine. 

30,077.  Was  the  force  of  police  small  or  large  in  1878  and  1879  ?— In  1878  and  up 
to  the  Irishtown  meeting  the  extent  of  the  Claremorris  station  was  20  men.  In  the 
June  following  it  had  to  be  augmented  by  60  infantry  and  7  cavalry,  dhat  was  the 
station  alone,  and  the  district  was  augmented  in  proportion. 

30,078.  Speaking  generally,  did  crime  increase  or  not  after  that  meeting  in  Irish¬ 
town  ? — It  did.  There  was  no  crime,  from  when  I  went  to  it  until  that,  of  an  agrarian 
nature  at  all. 

' '  •  Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

30,079.  When  did  you  go  to  Claremorris  ? — On  the  lOlh  of  July  1878. 

30D80.  And  when  did  you  leave,  or  are  you  there  still? — 14th  of  May  1883. 

30,081.  You  were  there  from  July  1878  to  May  1883  ? — Yes. 

30,082.  Where  are  you  now  ? — Balia. 

30,083.  Did  you  go  there  in  1883  ?— Yes,  I  went  there  on  the  24th  of  October  1883. 
I  am  in  it  still. 
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30,084.  Where  were  you  between  May  and  October  ? — I  was  at  a  temporary  station 
in  the  Claremorris  district  called  Annfield. 

30,085.  You  spoke  of  a  meeting  of  the  20th  of  April  1879  ? — Yes. 

30,086.  Speeches,  I  think,  from  Hughes'  hotel  ? — Yes. 

30,087.  At  which  you  said  that,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Davitt  spoke  ? — Yes. 

30,088.  From  the  hotel  ? — Yes. 

30,089.  And  you  are  quite  oertain  about  that  ? — My  recollection  is  that  he  spoke 
from  the  hotel  with  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  Mr.  Daly,  and  others.  I  have  no  note  of 
that  matter. 

30,090.  But  you  are  certain  that  he  was  there  ? — Well,  I  have  no  note  in  my  book 
about  his  being  in  it,  I  did  not  get  this  record  at  the  time. 

30,091.  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  sworn  he  was  there? — I  said  I  believed  he  was 
in  it,  and  I  believe  he  was  in  it.  I  have  no  note  of  the  matter. 

30,092.  I  put  it  you  plainly.  Will  you  swear  he  was  there  at  all  ? — I  will  swear  he 
was  at  the  meeting. 

30,093.  On  the  20th  of  April  1879  ? — Yes. 

30,094.  You  are  as  clear  about  that,  I  suppose,  as  you  are  about  anything  else  you 
have  spoken  of? — No,  I  am  not  quite  so  clear,  I  have  no  note  of  it, 

30,095.  Are  you  surprised  to  hear  he  was  not  there  at  all,  but  in  Dublin  at  the 
time  ? — I  have  no  note  of  the  matter,  but  I  believe  he  spoke  from  the  hotel  window. 

30,096.  But  you  have  now  sworn  positively,  I  believe,  that  he  was  there.  Now 
what  do  you  say  ? — I  have  no  note  of  the  matter,  but  I  believe  he  was  there  with 
Mr.  O’Connor  Power.  I  did  not  take  any  note. 

30,097.  Are  you  aware  you  have  just  sworn  he  was,  and  that  you  are  as  positive 
about  that  as  anything  else  you  have  stated  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  think,  with  submission,  the  witness  did  say  that. 

30,098.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  believe  he  did? — I  have  no  note  of  the  matter.  I  believe 
he  was  there.  I  heard  speeches  out  of  the  hotel  window  when  I  was  on  duty. 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  and  others  who  were  there — Mr.  Davitt, 
rather. 

30,099.  Did  you  not,  in  your  evidence,  put  some  words  into  the  mouths  of 
Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Connor  Power?  Just  look  at  your  notes  and  see.  Did  you  not 
say  something  about  advising  them  to  be  united  ? — Yes. 

30.100.  Turn  to  your  note,  20th  April  1879.  Read  what  you  have  there  about  what 
Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  said  ? — Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  said, 
“  When  two  or  more  will  be  on  the  hillside  be  united  ;  what  more  glorious  cause 
could  they  be  in  than  fighting  on  the  hillside  for  their  country.”  That  is  a  general 
note  of  what  occurred — what  I  took  at  the  time. 

30.101.  Will  you  give  me  that  book  now,  please. 

[The  book  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel .] 

Where  is  the  date  of  this  meeting  ? — The  20th  April  1879  is  the  date  of  the 
meeting. 

30.102.  Whose  writing  is  this  in  ink  ? — That  is  my  own. 

30.103.  Where  is  the  date  of  the  meeting  ? — Just  at  your  finger  now, 

30.104.  Did  you  write  this  ? — Yes. 

30.105.  On  the  20th  April? — Yes. 

30.106.  On  the  20th  April  ? — No,  a  day  or  so  after. 

30.107.  You  wrote  it  either  on  the  20tii  April - ? — I  wrote  it  immediately  after  the 

meeting. 

30.108.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  20th  April  ? — Yes. 

30.109.  Very  well,  I  will  just  follow  this  out,  please.  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O’Connor 
Power  and  Killeen,  &c.  spoke.  Will  you  swear  that  Killeen  was  there? — Yes,  I  will 
swear  that  I  made  a  proper  note  at  the  time. 

30.110.  Will  you  swear  that  Killeen  was  there? — Yes. 

30.111.  Mr.  Davitt  said,  “  When  two  or  more  of  you  are  together  on  the  hillside” 

(or  on  something  or  other)  “  be  united.”  So  this  is  a  note  of  the  speech  that  Davitt 
is  supposed  to  have  made  ? — It  is  a  note  of  what  was  said  on  the  occasion  at  Huehos’ 
hotel.  "  ‘  '  "  ■ 
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30.112.  And  you  still  persist  in  saying  that  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Killeen  were  both 
there  ? — Yes ;  I  persist  that  I  made  that  note  immediately  after. 

30.113.  I  will  talk  about  your  note  presently.  You  persist  in  saying  they  were 
there  ? — I  persist  that  I  made  that  note  immediately  after  the  speeches  were  delivered 
out  of  the  window.  I  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Davitt  at  that  time. 

30.114.  Do  you  persist  in  saying  that  they  were  there,  and  that  Mr.  Davitt  made  the 
speech  of  which  this  is  a  note  ? — Yes,  I  persist  that  I  made  that  immediately  after  the 
speeches  were  made  there  at  Claremorris. 

30.115.  You  have  said  that  again  and  again,  but  that  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you. 
Do  you  persist  in  saying  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  there  and  made  a  speech  ?  I  do  not.  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Davitt  at  the  time,  but  I  persist  that  it  was  him,  I  was 
told,  who  made  the  speech. 

30.116.  Why  did  you  put  down  his  name  ? — I  put  down  his  name  believing  it  was 
him  that  was  in  it;  and  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  and  Mr.  Killeen. 

30.117.  You  have  seen  Mr  Davitt  now  ? — Yes. 

30.118.  You  have  seen  him  since? — Yes. 

30.119.  Was  he  the  man  who  was  there  on  the  20th  April  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  is. 

30.120.  Do  you  swear  it  ? — Ido. 

30.121.  You  are  positive,  on  the  20th  April  you  heard  Mr.  Davitt  making  a  speech 
out  of  the  window,  and  took  this  note  ? — A  man  I  was  told  was  Mr.  Davitt.  I  did  not 
take  the  note  of  it  then ;  I  took  it  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

30.122.  A  day  or  two  afterwards? — Yes.  I  did  not  say  I  took  it  on  that  day. 

30.123.  Did  you  make  it  the  same  day  or  a  day  or  two  afterwards  ? — A  day  or  two 
afterwards. 

30.124.  Not  on  the  same  day?  Was  not  it  the  next  day? — It  was  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  because  it  was  at  night  the  speeches  were  made. 

30.125.  Will  you  swear  you  made  it  within  two  or  three  days  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

30.126.  Positively  ? — Yes. 

30.127.  Positively  ? — Yes. 

30.128.  Very  good.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  other  matters.  Do  you 
recollect  a  meeting  held  at  Knock  in  June  1879  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  meeting.  I  was 
not  at  that  meeting. 

30.129.  You  recollect  the  fact  of  the  meeting  being  held  ? — Yes. 

30.130.  Do  you  recollect,  was  that  a  meeting,  whatever  its  purpose  was,  at  which 
Archdeacon  Kavanagh,  the  parish  priest,  was  denounced  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  know  there  was  such  a  meeting.  I  was  not  there.  I  saw  people  going 
to  it. 

30.131.  Are  you  aware  that  Archdeacon  Kavanagh,  the  parish  priest,  was  denounced  ? 
— I  am. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  did  you  say,  Sir  Charles  ? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  June  1879. 

30.132.  Did  you  hear  he  was  denounced  because  he  had  cautioned  the  people  against 
secret  societies  ? — No. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  must  renew  the  objection  I  took,  my  Lord.  This  witness  is  asked 
in  cross-examination  “  Did  you  hear  so  and  so  ?  ”  which  must  be  by  a  communication 
by  another  person  to  him.  1  have  said  now  two  or  three  times  that  we  did  not  object 
when  that  referred  to  a  general  conditions  of  things,  or  report  as  to  the  general 
existence  of  a  state  of  things  in  a  particular  district.  But  this  is  what  is  said  by  a 
particular  person  of  a  particular  act.  I  submit,  even  in  cross-examination,  the  witness 
cannot  be  asked  “  Did  you  hear  so  and  so  ?  ”  when  it  is  attempted  to  prove  a  particular 
act  by  such  hearing. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  my  point — the  same  point  as  I  have  previously  insisted 
upon — is  to  show  opposition  to  the  Land  League  movement  on  the  part  of  certain 
persons  there.  I  have  the  right,  particularly  in  cross-examination,  to  ask  this 
policeman,  who  was  on  duty  there,  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  as  a  policeman 
as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  just  as  my  learned  friends  have  with 
great  licence  been  allowed  (and  I  do  not  complain  of  it)  to  give  reports  made  to  them 
upon  several  matters. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  think  my  learned  friend  has  misunderstood  my  objection.  I  do 
not  object  to  anything  reported  to  this  witness. 
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( Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  my  question. 

{ Sir  H.  James.)  Then  I  do  not  think  my  learned  friend  put  it  quite  in  the  proper 
form.  If  the  question  was  “  Was  so  and  so  reported  to  you  ?  ”  I  should  not  object. 

30.133.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  have  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  so  far,  that  you 
did  not  know  that  Archdeac'on  Kavanagh  had  denounced  secret  societies? — No,  I  did 
not  know  that.  I  heard  there  was  a  meeting  held  at  Knock  in  June,  and  I  saw  people 
going  to  it  from  Claremorris. 

30.134.  You  have  also  told  us  you  were  informed  Archdeacon  Kavanagh  had  been 
denounced.  Had  you  heard  Archdeacon  Kavanagh  had  been  denounced  because  he 
had  denounced  secret  societies  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  for  what  he  was  denounced.  I 
heard  it  was  for  giving  information  to  the  police.  That  was  the  chief  point  of  it. 

30.135.  Was  that  in  relation  to  secret  societies  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  in 
relation  to.  I  did  not  get  the  information  myself  from  him.  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was  in  relation  to. 

30.136.  Was  a  man  called  O’Kain  of  Claremorris  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
that  Knock  meeting  ? — I  was  not  there.  *  I  cannot  say. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  what  I  object  to.  The  witness  said  he  was  not  present.  It 
would  not  be  reported  to  him  as  a  policeman  that  he  spoke.  If  it  be  so,  I  think  my 
friend  must  lay  the  foundation  for  it. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  certainly,  I  agree. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  put  it  in  this  form. 

30.137.  Was  it  reported  to  you  that  O’Kain,  of  Claremorris,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  Knock  ? — No,  it  was  not.  I  know  he  went  to  it.  I  saw  him  going  but  I 
did  not  hear  who  was  the  principal  speaker. 

30.138.  That  will  do,  you  saw  him  going  to  it? — Yes. 

30.139.  Do  you  know  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not;  on 
the  contrary,  I  know  that  he  was  in  company  with  all  the  Land-leaguers  about  Olare- 
morris  on  all  the  occasions  they  visited  it. 

30.140.  Then  you  say  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  Land  League  ? — I  say  he  was  not  in 
the  start  of  it. 

30.141.  Do  you  remember  a  mission  held  by  the  late  Canon  Burke  in  May  1879  ? — 

I  do. 

30.142.  Were  secret  societies  to  your  knowledge  and  in  you  hearing  denounced  by 
the  missionary  fathers  ? — They  were  denounced  in  general  terms  in  the  same  way  as  I 
heard  them  denounced  in  other  places  where  I  heard  them. 

30.143.  Did  you,  after  that,  learn  as  a  policeman  that  Canon  Burke’s  crops  and  wire 
fencing  had  been  injured  ? — I  know  they  were,  but  it  was  not  for  that.  It  was  for 
setting  the  convent  land  for  conacre  for  the  convent.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his 
action  about  land. 

30.144.  Very  good;  I  will  take  it.  Do  you  know  there  was  an  injury  to  his  crops, 
and  wire  fencing  put  down  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  also  know,  though  I  could  not  prosecute 
them  to  conviction,  the  parties  that  did  it,  anl  they  were  leaguers. 

30.145.  Take  care,  please,  what  you  are  doing.  Recollect  you  are  a  witness  on 
your  oath  ? — Very  well ;  I  heard  who  did  it. 

30.146.  When  was  the  Land  League  formed  in  Claremorris,  do  you  say  ? — Land 
meetings  began  on  the  20th  of  April  in  Irishtown. 

30.147.  Did  you  hear  my  question  ? — I  did, 

30.148.  When  do  you  say  the  Land  League  was  established  in  Claremorris  ? — 
Something  about  November  1879  I  would  say. 

30.149.  I  quite  agree  ? — Either  October  or  November. 

30.150.  It  was  rather  earlier;  it  was  in  October.  Did  the  prominent  men  in 
connexion  with  the  Land  League  consist  of  Canon  Burke,  P.  W.  Rafferty,  Thomas 
Sweeney,  and  William  Judge  ? — No. 

30.151.  Were  they  connected  with  it  to  begin  with? — They  may  have  been  connected 
with  it,  but  they  were  not  the  prominent  men. 

30.152.  Were  they  to  your  knowledge? — I  do  not  think  Canon  Burko  ever  approved 
of  it,  for  I  heard  him  denounce  the  League  myself  from  the  altar  on  the  12th  of  June, 
when  the  people  went  to  the  Crossboyne  meeting,  and  left  the  chapel,  and  did  not  wait. 
He  said  it  was  like  the  shot  of  a  gun  going  up  in  the  air. 

30.153.  I  will  not  allow  you  to  run  away,  if  you  please  ? — I  do  not  want. 
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30.154.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  say  that  Canon  Burke  was  a  member,  and  a  leading 
member,  of  the  Claremorris  Land  League  branch? — I  say  he  was  not  a  leading 
member.  Father  Corbet  was  the  leading  member. 

30.155.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  Claremorris  meeting  Canon  Burke  presided  ?— 

He  did,  on  conditions. 

30.156.  Did  he  preside  ? — He  did. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  yes,  but  he  says  on  conditions. 

30.157.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  do  you  mean  by  conditions  ? — That  no  violent  language 
should  be  used  from  the  platform.  I  was  listening  to  him. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  it  a  fair  answer  for  him  to  say  “  on  conditions  ”  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  the  man  now  says  is  that  at  the  meeting  Canon  Burke 
presided. 

(The  President.)  It  is  perfectly  fair  that  the  witness  should  state  something  which  he 
thinks  is  an  explanation. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  How  can  his  statement  “on  conditions”  be  an  answer  to  my 
question  ? 

(The  President.)  But,  Sir  Charles,  I  cannot  enter  into  an  argument  with  you.  lou 
appeal  to  me  and  I  say  I  think  he  was  entitled  to  say  so. 

30.158.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Now  let  us  understand  what  you  mean  by  “conditions.” 
Did  he  make  a  speech  ?— He  did. 

35.159.  Did  he  in  that  speech  denounce  violence  of  language  or  of  act  ? — He  did. 
There  was  commotion  on  the  platform  in  consequence  of  language  which  was  used. 
As  he  was  chairman,  he  said  he  would  not  stand  it,  and  he  retired. 

30.160.  Did  he  denounce  strong  language? — Before  he  began  the  meeting  he  said 
he  would  not  take  the  chair  unless  there  was  an  understanding  there  was  no  strong 
language  used  from  the  platform.  Then  when  strong  language  was  used  on  the 
platform  thero  was  commotion,  and  he  did  denounce  it. 

30.161.  He  denounced  strong  language  and  strong  action — violent  action  ? — Violent 
action.  The  speeches  were  not  up  to  wbat  he  thought. 

30.162.  Have  you  any  note  of  his  speech  ? — No,  I  was  listening.  I  was  present  on 
the  occasion  at  the  meeting. 

30.163.  Have  you  a  note  of  any  of  the  speeches  at  that  meeting  ? — No. 

30.164.  Very  well,  do  you  say  that  is  the  only  meeting  he  presided  at? — It  is  the 
only  meeting  I  ever  saw  him  presiding  at.  Twelve  months  after  there  was  a  meeting 
in  Claremorris,  and  he  refused  to  preside  at  it. 

30.165.  Kindly  give  me  an  answer.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  was  the  only 
meeting  he  did  preside  at  ? — It  was  the  only  public  meeting  I  saw  him  preside  at. 

30.166.  You  mentioned  somebody  you  said  was  more  prominent? — Father  Corbett 
was  more  prominent. 

30.167.  Who  is  he  ? — He  was  then  the  curate.  He  is  the  parish  priest  now. 

30.168.  Curate  to  whom? — To  Canon  Burke. 

30.169.  He  was  Canon  Burke’s  curate  ; — Yes. 

30.170.  Did  he  attend  the  Claremorris  meeting  ? — Yes. 

30.171.  Did  he  continue  to  attend  other  and  later  meetings  ? — Yes,  he  was  at  several 
meetings  round  Claremorris. 

30.172.  Would  you  call  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  ? — I  would  call 
him  a  prominent  member,  more  so  than  anyone  in  Claremorris. 

30.173.  Were  P.  W.  Rafferty,  Thomas  Sweeney,  and  William  Judge  also  members? 
_ They  were.  There  was  hardly  a  person  in  Claremorris  but  was  a  member  of  the 


League. 

30.174.  Do  you  recollect  a  meeting  of  the  League  held  in  May  or  April  1881  in 
Claremorris  ? — Yes. 

30.175.  Do  you  recollect  an  attempt  to  break  up  that  meeting? — I  do. 

30.176.  Was  it  members  of  a  secret  society  or  societies  that  tried  to  break  it  up  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  members  of  a  secret  society. 

30.177.  Who  do  you  suppose  it  was  who  tried  to  break  it  up? — A  lot  of  boys  was 
the  only  parties  I  seen  committing  any  act  in  it.  A  lot  of  boys  belonging  to 
Mr.  Killeen,  of  Ballinrobe — cart  boys. 

30.178.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  ?— Mr.  Killeen’s  cart  boys  in  Ballinrobe 
were  the  only  ores  I  saw  doing  any  act. 
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30.179.  But  there  was  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  meeting? — There  was  some 
little  disunion,  but  the  meeting  was  held. 

30.180.  (The  President.)  What  boys? — Carters  belonging  to  Mr.  Killeen  of  Clare- 
morris. 

30.181.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Rotten  eggs  were  thrown  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — I  saw 
one  thrown. 

30.182.  Only  one  ? — Yes. 

30.183.  Was  that  attempt  suppressed? — Yes,  the  meeting  was  held  that  was 
suppressed. 

30.184.  Was  it  suppressed  by  the  help  of  the  police  and  of  Father  Currane  ? — No, 
it  was  suppressed  by  the  persons  on  the  platform.  The  Leaguers  themselves  ran 
through  the  crowd.  Joe  Quinn  and  a  few  of  them  ran  after  the  boys  into  Mr.  Rafferty’s 
house.  The  police  took  no  part  in  the  matter. 

30.185.  Will  you  show  me  the  memorandum  from  which  you  were  reading  a  little 
while  ago.  Not  the  little  book ;  the  blue  paper ;  not  the  report.  There  was  another 
paper  you  seemed  to  have  ? — I  have  not  it. 

(The  Secretary.)  It  is  with  the  shorthand  writer  being  copied.  It  shall  be  here 
in  a  few  moments. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Never  mind  ;  I  will  not  trouble  about  it, 

30.186.  When  did  you  make  that  fair  copy? — The  day  after  the  meeting  in 
Looneymore. 

30.187.  That  is  of  the  meeting  held  in  Looneymore  on  the  22nd  November  1879  ? 

— Yes. 

30.188.  Was  that  forwarded  to  the  authorities  ? — It  was. 

30.189.  Is  that  the  very  copy  which  was  forwarded? — It  is  a  copy  of  what  I  sent 
on  to  the  authorities. 

30.190.  Is  that  the  very  copy  ? — No,  that  is  the  copy  I  kept  of  what  I  sent  on.  I 
handed  a  copy  in  to  Mr.  Carter,  of  Claremorris. 

30.191.  You  kept  a  second  copy  ? — Yes. 

30.192.  What  is  the  blue  paper  you  have  there  ? — That  is  another  matter. 

30.193.  What  is  that ;  another  meeting  ? — No. 

30.194.  What  is  it  ? 

30.195.  (Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  not  given  any  evidence  about  it.  The  fact  that 
a  paper  is  lying  there  does  not  make  it  eyidence  ?— I  have  a  number  of  papers  here 
of  different  matters — confidential  matters. 

30.196.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this.  You  have  taken,  I 
am  informed,  a  very  active  part  in  getting  up  this  evidence? — No,  never. 

30.197.  Is  it  true  you  have  served  or  caused  subpoenas  to  be  served  ? — Never. 

30.198.  Are  you  sure? — Certain. 

30.199.  It  is  not  true? — Nor  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Soames  nor  anyone  connected 
with  the  Times  until  yesterday  about  the  matter. 

30.200.  That  is  true,  is  it  ? — It  is. 

30.201.  Whom  did  you  speak  to? — Mr.  Bolton  wrote  to  me  and  sent  me  a  subpoena, 
and  I  sent  him  a  note  of  what  I  had  intended  to  say — of  what  I  could  say. 

30.202.  Mr.  George  Bolton  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  time  of  the  last  trial — the  previous 
trial  to  this. 

30.203.  Mr.  George  Bolton  sent  you  a  subpoena? — Yes. 

30.204.  And  you  sent  him  what  ? — He  sent  me  a  subpoena,  and  asked  me  to  bring 
any  notes  1  had  of  meetings  and  so  forth  here — served  a  notice  on  me,  and  I  sent  him 
the  notes.  I  never  spoke  to  the  man  myself. 

30.205.  You  sent  him  what  ? — Notes  I  had  of  the  meetings. 

30.206.  You  did  send  him  notes  you  had  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  I  call  for  those  notes. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  We  have  no  notice  to  produce  them. 

30.207.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  I  call  for  them? — That  was  in  the  O’Donnell  trial, 
not  in  this  present  trial. 

30.208.  Did  you  send  them  direct  to  Mr.  Bolton  ? — Yes. 

30.209.  You  sent  them  direct  to  Mr.  Bolton  ? — I  did. 

30.210.  Where  to  ? — Dublin. 

30.211.  Did  you  got  any  letter  acknowledging  them  ? — No, 
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30.212.  No  letter  acknowledging  them  ?— No.  What  is  more,  I  expected  to  see 
some  of  them  here,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  anywhere  I  have  looked. 

30.213.  You  have  not  seen  them  since  ? — No. 

30.214.  Did  you  ask  for  them  ? — I  did  not  ask.  I  looked  through  all  the  papers  m 
the  offices  when  I  went  in,  and  I  could  not  see  anything  about  them. 

30.215.  In  what  offices  ?— In  Mr.  Soames’  office. 

30.216.  What  papers  did  you  look  through  ?— All  the  papers  connected  with  County 

Mayo  I  could  come  across.  ,  „ 

30.217.  Who  had  those  papers?— No  person  seemed  to  have  particular  charge  ot 

them’.-  I  got  into  the  room  where  they  were,  and  I  made  search  myself  for  them,  and 
I  could  not  find  them. 

30.218.  You  could  not  find  any  of  your  notes  ?— No. 

30.219.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Bolton  for  them  ? — I  did  not  see  Mr.  Bolton. 

30*220.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Soames  for  them  ? — No. 

30.221.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Soames  you  had  sent  them  to  Mr.  Bolton  ? — I  did  not  speak 
to  Mr.  Soames  till  yesterday. 

30.222.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  sent  them  to  Mr.  Bolton  ?  Iso. 

30.223.  You  know  Scrab  Nally  very  well,  do  not  you  ?  I  do. 

30.224.  Do  you  say  you  have  asked  no  one  or  spoken  to  no  one — I  do  not  understand 
you  to  have  said  so  up  to  this  moment — but  do  you  say  you  have  asked  no  one  and 
sought  to  get  no  one  to  make  a  statement  to  you  of  their  evidence  in  this  case  ? 

I  sent  on  what  statement  I  had  to  make  of  it. 

30.225.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  say  you  have  asked  others  to  make 

statements  ? — No,  never. 

30.226.  No  one  ? — Never. 

30.227.  Positively  ? — Positively. 

30.228.  Have  you  seen  George  Bolton? — No. 

30.229.  Never  ? — I  have  seen  him  from  me.  I  have  seen  him  at  a  distance,  but  not 
speaking  to  him. 

30.230.  Did  you  see  him  at  Mayo  ? — No. 

30.231.  Do  you  know  he  was  in  Mayo? — I  heard  he  was.  That  is  since  I  came  to 
London. 

30.232.  When  ? — Recently,  about  a  month  ago  or  so. 

30.233.  You  did  not  see  him  ?— No,  I  was  here  at  the  time. 

30.234.  Has  any  charge  been  made  against  you  as  to  your  conduct  as  a  policeman  ? 
—Yes. 

30.235.  By  your  superiors? — No. 

30.236.  By  whom? — By  subordinates. 

30.237.  What  charge  ? — I  was  charged  with  drunkenness. 

30.238.  Is  that  charge  hanging  over  you  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is,  but  I  may 
explain  that  I  am  19  years  in  the  force,  and  I  was  never  punished,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  punished  upon  this  either. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

30.239.  What  address  was  it  you  sent  the  papers  to,  to  Mr.  Bolton  ? — I  cannot  say, 
whatever  the  address  was  on  the  paper.  I  could  not  give  that  now. 

30.240.  You  cannot? — By  looking  up  my  papers  1  daresay  I  could,  but  I  have  not 

it  now.  .  .  .  .  , 

30.241.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  this  Inshtown  meeting.  As  1 

read  the  first  entry  on  the  first  page  here  of  your  notebook  it  is,  “  Meeting  at  Irish  - 
town  on  the  20th  April  1879.”  That  is  the  beginning  ?— Yes. 

30.242.  Then  I  think  it  is  “  saw  ”  ;  is  it,  or  some  word  will  you  read  that  ?  There 
are  only  about  10  words  in  it  ( handing  the  booh  to  the  witness')  after  the  woids  Meeting 
at  Irishtown,”  just  read,  will  you? — “Seen  O'Connor  Power,  Ml.  Davitt,  Patrick 
“  Kellin,  John  O’Kean,  J.  W.  Nally,  P.  W.  Nally,  P.  J.  Gordon  return  from  it. 
“  Bonfire  on  square  opposite  hotel.” 

30.243.  On  the  first  page,  from  the  lines  you  have  read  us,  you  saw  those  people 
returning  from  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

30.244.  And  then  over  the  page  you  proceed  to  state  what  the  meeting  was,  and 
what  took  place  at  the  meeting,  is  that  so  ( — T  es,  over  here  no,  I  continue  on. 
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30.245.  "Well,  I  mean  over  the  page,  continuing  on  ? — Yes. 

30.246.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  continuing  on.  Just  observe  thi3  question — how 
came  it,  if  you  were  at  the  meeting  and  heard  what  was  said  at  the  commencement  of 
your  entry,  you  say  you  saw  them  returning  from  the  meeting  ? — I  was  not  at  the 
meeting,  there  were  two  meetings  on  that  day  :  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  at  Irishtown 
at  all. 

( The  President.)  I  have  the  words  “  On  the  return  they  went  to  ”  so  and  so. 

30.247.  (Mr.  Reid.)  I  now  understand.  That  explains  it  ? — I  was  not  at  the  meeting 
at  all,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

30.248.  My  Lords,  I  hive  only  just  had  these  notes  handed  to  me.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  about  this.  Did  you  say  that  this  blue  paper  from  which  you  have  read 
is  a  transcript  of  the  notes  taken  by  you  of  the  speeches  delivered  ? — Yes. 

30.249.  What  has  become  of  your  original  notes  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they  have 
gone  to,  and  I  did  not  think  of  them  until  I  looked  up  my  box. 

30.250.  What  have  you  done  with  them  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  destroyed  a  good  many 
notes  when  I  left  Olaremorris,  and  I  did  not  know  I  had  these  which  I  now  produce. 

30.251.  Is  that  a  copy  of  your  notes  ? — It  is. 

30.252.  That  is  what  you  wish  my  Lords  to  understand  you  wrote  down  at  the  time 
the  speeches  were  being  made  ? — Yes,  by  order. 

30.253.  That  you  swear? — Yes. 

30.254.  And  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  what  you  wrote  down  at  the  time 
the  speeches  were  being  made  ? — No,  I  took  that  from  the  notes  I  took  at  the 
speeches. 

30.255.  And  added  nothing  to  your  notes? — No. 

30.256.  And  this  is  a  copy  of  what  you  wrote  down  at  the  time  the  speeches  were 
made  ? — Yes. 

30.257.  Just  attend  to  what  you  say  you  wrote  down — “  The  next  resolntion  was 
spoken  to  by  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  M.P.”  ? — Yes. 

30.258.  “  After  an  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Brennan,  said  Mr.  Parnell,  I  cannot  say 
“  much,  but  I  tell  you  as  he  has  told  you  these  are  the  days  for  words  but  for 
“  actions”? — Yes. 

30.259.  Is  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech? — Yes. 

30.260.  Which  you  took  down  in  longhand  ? — Yes. 

30.261.  As  he  spoke  it? — As  best  I  could.  Of  course  I  was  not  fit  to  follow  him 
through . 

30.262.  What  did  you  do  when  you  could  not  follow? — I  was  not  able  to  take  down, 
in  longhand,  all  the  words  Mr.  Parnell  used. 

30.263.  Did  not  you  copy  that  from  a  newspaper? — No,  I  did  not. 

30.264.  Show  me  the  other  two  papers  which  you  detached  from  this  before  you 
handed  it  in  ? — The  other  two  papers  are  here. 

30.265.  Show  them  to  me  ? — They  are  here  (producing  some  papers)  ;  but  this  is  a 
confidential  document. 

(Sir  U.  James.)  May  I  look  at  it  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  look  at  it,  Sir  Henry,  please.  I  will  take  it  from  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Henry  James.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  a  document  which  does  not  relate  to 
this  matter ;  but  is  not  that  a  continuation  of  this  meeting  ? 

(Sir  II.  James ,  looking  at  it.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  23rd  November. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  this  is — what  place  is  it  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  At  Lunamore. 

(The  President.)  The  22nd  November,  not  the  23rd. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lords,  I  was  reading  from  this  document.  It  is  hoaded 
“  Claremorris,  23rd  November  1879,”  and  thou  I  see  upon  it,  “  Keport  of  notes  taken 

by  me.” 

(The  President.)  Yes,  of  a  meeting  on  the  22nd. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No  doubt.  Sir  Henry,  if  it  is  a  portion  I  think  I  ought  to 
have  it. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  other. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Tell  me  what  this  is  ? 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  it.  (The paper  was  handed  to 

the  President.) 

( The  Witness.)  That  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Brennan’s  speech  taken  out  separately. 

30.266.  ( The  President.)  But  on  what  occasion  ? — -On  the  same  occasion. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  do  you  mean  by  leading  Sir  Henry  James  to  believe  that 
that  document  did  not  relate  to  this  meeting  at  all. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  my  friend  forgive  me?  I  asked  to  see  whether  it  did  or  not. 
The  man  had  no  communication  with  me. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  did  not  mean  in  that  sense. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  use  the  words  “  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  Mr.  Brennan’s  speech  taken  out  separately. 

(The  President.)  It  is  headed  “Confidential  report  of  James  Brennan’s  speech, 
delivered  at  ‘  some  place  ’  on  the  23rd  November  1879.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  very  meeting. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  look  at  it,  my  Lord? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  think  so, 

(The  same  was  handed  to  Mr.  Lockwood.) 

30.267.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Where  did  you  get  this  confidential  report  from? — That 
is  my  own  handwriting  too. 

30.268.  So  I  suppose? — It  is  my  own  production. 

30.269.  Is  this  a  copy  of  that  which  we  have  here  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

30.270.  Then,  have  you  two  reports  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan’s  speech? — This 
second  one  is  a  report  taken  from  a  paper,  but  the  first  was  my  own  original  notes. 

30.271.  What? — This  one  is  a  copy  of  the  original  notes.  The  other  is  Mr. 
Brennan’s  speech. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  said  so  five  minutes  ago.  He  said  the  one  Mr.  Reid 
has  in  his  hand  was  taken  from  a  paper. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  but  I  gave  in  a  copy  of  my  original  notes,  and  copied  the  other 
separate.  You  have  the  true  notes  in  the  blue  paper. 

30.272.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  Now,  I  do  not  understand  where  you  say  this  comes  from? 

_ I  say  it  was  myself  wrote  it.  It  was  a  copy  of  Mr.  Brennan’s  speech  that  I  took  from 

a  newspaper.  The  other  is  a  copy  including  his  speech  and  the  other  matters  connected 
with  the  meeting. 

30.273.  What  newspaper  ?— I  think  it  was  the  “  Freeman.”  I  am  not  sure  which 
paper  it  was. 

30.274.  Why  should  the  newspaper  report  be  included  in  the  confidential  report, 
and  why  should  you  not  include  your  own  report  in  your  confidential  report  ? — I  never 
sent  a  copy  of  that  thing  at  all  that  you  have  in  your  hand.  I  sent  a  copy  of  what 
you  have  in  your  right  hand  now. 

30.275.  Did  you  send  a  copy  of  this  to  Mr.  Carter  ? — No,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  whole 
to  Mr.  Carter. 

30.276.  Including  this  ? — No,  I  did  not.  That  is  a  separate  thing  altogether. 

30.277.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  writing  confidential  reports  to  yourself  ? — No,  I 
copied  it  for  my  own  information. 

30.278.  Why  should  you  write  out  for  your  own  information  a  confidential  report 
of  Thomas  Brennan’s  speech  and  direct  it,  not  to  yourself  who  was  the  person  in 
whom  you  confided,  but  to  J.  C.  Carter,  and  then  some  initial  after  his  name,  which  I 
do  not  understand  ? — You  have  in  your  right  hand  a  copy  of  what  I  sent  to  Mr.  Carter. 

The  other  was  taken  from  a  newspaper,  and  if  you  look  at  the  report  you  will  find 
that  is  so. 

30.279.  (The  President.)  You  say  you  think  it  was  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — I 
think,  my  Lord,  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  but  I  never  forwarded  a  copy  of  that 
report. 

30.280.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  One  question  with  regard  to  this;  when  was  this  report 
sent  ? — Next  day. 

What  does  this  seal  mean  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  has  seen  it. 

(The  President.)  No,  I  did  not  see  it. 

(The  Secretary.)  It  is  the  mark  of  the  Special  Commission  which  was  put  upon  it. 
It  was  put  in  a  few  minutes  ago. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  suspicious  circumstance  shall  pass  unnoticed.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Cunynghame.  I  apprehend  these  may  be  put  together  now  that  we  may 
deal  with  them  together. 

30.281.  I  understand  you  never  forwarded  the  confidential  report  to  anybody? — 
I  did ;  I  forwarded  the  confidential  report  that  I  first  read.  I  did  not  forward  the 
other.  I  kept  it  as  I  took  it  from  a  newspaper.  It  was  my  property. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Only  one  is  called  a  report,  and  the  other  a  confidential  report. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  You  can  have  the  benefit  of  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

30.282.  I  have  only  two  questions  to  ask  you.  As  you  have  been  cross-examined 
with  regard  to  my  presence  at  the  Irishtown  meeting  I  will  not  go  into  that  at  all. 
You  say  all  the  agitators  went  to  Hughes’  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

30.283.  How  many  hotels  are  there  in  Claremorris  ? — Two. 

30.284.  Do  you  know  that  the  policeman  went  to  Hughes’  Hotel  as  well  ? — I  know 
they  did  ;  but  they  had  a  temporary  barrack  in  it  on  that  occasion. 

30.285.  It  was  used  by  both  police  and  agitators  ? — The  portion  they  had  was 
detached  from  the  hotel. 

30.286.  But  it  was  the  same  building? — The  same  building. 

30.287.  Owned  by  the  same  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

30.288.  You  said  with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  23rd  of  November,  that 
Mr.  O’Connor,  of  the  “  Nation  ”  was  there? — Yes. 

30.289.  Did  he  say  he  was  from  the  “  Nation  ”  ? — I  was  told  he  was  from  the 
“  Nation.” 

30.290.  Who  told  you? — Well,  I  heard  it  going  in  the  crowd  with  the  people — 
amongst  the  people  in  the  crowd.  I  never  saw  the  man  before  or  since. 

30.291.  You  surely  had  it  from  a  better  authority  than  that  ? — No,  he  was  introduced 
as  such. 

30.292.  By  whom  ? — Well,  I  cannot  exactly  say  now. 

30.293.  Who  was  the  chairman  ? — I  could  not  say. 

30.294.  You  have  already  told  us  who  the  chairman  was? — Yes,  Mr.  Lowden  was 
the  chairman. 

30.295.  Did  Mr.  Lowden  introduce  him  as  Mr.  O’Connor  of  the  “Nation”? — I 
understood  him  to  be  introduced  as  Mr.  O’Connor  of  the  “  Nation.” 

30.296.  You  have  said  already  he  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  ? — I  did  not. 
You  asked  me  who  the  chairman  was. 

30.297.  You  said  before  that  question  he  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  did  not. 

30.298.  And  you  have  no  other  knowledge  of  his  connexion  with  the  “  Nation  ” 
than  what  you  have  told  us  ? — No. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

30.299.  A  word  or  two  about  this  charge  made  against  you.  How  long  have  you 
been  in  the  police? — Going  on  19  years. 

30.300.  What  are  you,  sergeant  ? — I  am  sergeant  going  on  six  years. 

30.301.  Are  you  still  in  the  force  ? — I  am. 

30.302.  Are  you  still  acting  or  have  you  been  suspended? — I  was  never  suspended. 

30.303.  AYho  was  this  man  who  made  the  charge  against  you? — He  is  a  constablo 
in  the  same  station. 

30.304.  What  position  was  he  in — was  any  charge  made  against  him  ? — Yes. 

30.305.  By  whom? — By  me. 

30.306.  Before  he  made  the  charge  against  you  or  not  ? — I  made  it  before,  but  it 
was  a  confidential  one. 

30.307.  And  after  you  made  a  charge  he  made  a  charge  against  you  ? — Yes. 

30.308.  What  has  become  of  your  accuser? — He  is  transferred  from  the  station. 

30.309.  And  what  has  become  of  you,  you  remained  at  the  station  ? — I  remained  at 
the  station,  and  I  have  several  records  to  my  character  in  the  force  since  I  joined.  I 
was  never  punished  nor  reported,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  bo  punished  this  time  either. 
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30.310.  As  regards  this  charge,  do  you  say  it  is  a  true  charge  or  a  false  one?— It  is 
a  false  charge. 

30.311.  And  that  was  the  onlv  charge  made  against  you  ? — That  is  the  only  one. 

30.312.  This  meeting  of  the ’  20th  of  April  1879— you  had 'not  known  Mr.  Davitt 
before  ? — No,  I  had  not.  I  was  not  long  in  the  county  at  that  time. 

30.313.  Was  the  person  you  reported  as  being  Mr.  Davitt  pointed  out  to  you  as 
being  Mr.  Davitt  ? — No,  it  was  generally  going— I  understood  it  was  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
was  told  it  was  Mr.  Davitt. 

30.314.  And  made  that  report  to  your  superiors  at  the  time  ? — I  made  no  report  at 
the  time. 

30.315.  You  were  present  there? — Yes. 

30.316.  And  you  stated  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  there? — Yes. 

30.317.  And  did  you  positively  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  am  very  anxious  to  set  this  right.  We  have  a  report 
here  from  “  United  Ireland,”  which  leaves  it  in  doubt  whether  it  was  Mr.  Davitt  or 
not.  Mr.  Davitt  gives  an  account.  It  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Davitt,  but  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  out  to  the  local  paper,  and  my  friends  will  not  object  to  my  saying 
this,  although  it  is  not  in  evidence,  but  Mr.  Davitt’s  name  does  not  appear  as  being  at 
the  meeting. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  was  not  at  the  meeting. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Mr.  Davitt  states  most  positively  he  was  not  at  the  meeting. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  was  intended  that  Mr.  Davitt  should 
have  been  there,  but  1  believe  he  missed  his  train. 

(Sir  E .  James.)  Probably  that  may  have  accounted  for  it.  The  rumour  went 
about  that  he  was  there,  and  his  missing  the  train  may  have  accounted  for  it. 


Sidney  Edward  Smith  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

30,318.  Was  your  father,  Mr.  John  Sidney  Smith,  agent  for  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  ? 
— He  was. 

£0,319.  Had  you  occasion  to  proceed  against  some  tenants  some  time  before 
September  1879  ? — We  had. 

30.320.  (The  President.)  What  was  your  position  with  reference  to  your  father? — 
I  was  only  helping  my  father  in  the  office. 

30.321.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  On  the  30th  September  1879  did  you  and  your  father  start 
to  collect  rent  on  a  Mr.  Clive’s  property,  where  he  was  also  agent  ? — Yes. 

30.322.  Was  there  a  meeting  appointed  with  the  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
rent  ? — Yes,  we  always  sent  notices  to  the  tenants  some  days  beforehand. 

30.323.  Did  you  meet  the  tenants  there  ? — Yes. 

30.324.  Did  they  pay  any  rent  ? — No,  they  did  not  pay  any  rent  at  all. 

30.325.  On  your  way  home,  when  you  were  near  a  place  called  Clogher  Mountain, 
were  you  fired  at  ? — We  were. 

30.326.  How  many  shots? — Several  shots;  I  think  at  least  four  shots. 

30.327.  Did  you  turn  round  and  see  some  men  with  blackened  faces  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

30.328.  I  think  you  fired  at  one  of  them  and  shot  him  ? — Yes. 

30.329.  Had  you  received  any  threatening  letters  before  this  outrage  ? — I  remember 
my  father  received  two  threatening  letters. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

30.330.  Where  do  you  live? — We  live  at  a  place  called  Cloghane. 

30.331.  What  is  the  nearest  town  ? — Westport. 

30.332.  Was  there  any  Land  League  in  Westport  at  that  time?  —  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any. 

30.333.  N  or  any  at  Cloghane  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any. 

30.334.  With  reference  to  this  shooting,  were  you  armed  yourself  at  this  time  ? — 
I  was ;  I  was  armed  on  that  day. 

30.335.  Were  you  alone  or  were  you  in  company  with  anyone? — My  father  and  the 
car-driver. 

30.336.  Was  he  armed  ? — My  father  was  armed. 
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30.337.  Though  this  was  September  of  1879,  things  were  in  such  a  condition  that 
you  and  your  father  judged  it  prudent  for  your  safety  to  carry  arms  ? — We  nearly 
always  carried  arms  going  to  a  distance  to  collect  rent. 

30.338.  I  was  just  going  to  get  that  from  you — how  long  had  you  pursued  that 
practice  ? — Oh,  several  years. 

30.339.  Going  back  to  1875  or  1876,  perhaps,  or  earlier  even? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

30.340.  And  from  wdiat  you  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  you 
judged  it  prudent  to  do  so  ? — Well,  we  thought  it  was  as  well  to  carry  arms. 

30.341.  Were  there  any  poachers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  where  you  lived  ? — They 
were  nearly  all  poachers,  I  think,  in  Ireland. 

30.342.  Did  you  fire  any  shots  yourself  on  this  occasion? — Not  until  after  we  were 

fired  at. 

30.343.  Are  you  snre  you  did  not  fire  first? — Perfectly  certain. 

30,314.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  outrages  on  landlords  and  landlords’  agents — 
you  are  a  young  man— but  as  far  back  as  1868  or  1869  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

30.345.  Let  me  remind  you.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  the  shooting  of 
Mr.  Hunter  in  ^Newport,  Mayo,  in  1869  ? — I  do  not  recollect  hearing  about  that. 

30.346.  Do  you  recollect  the  shooting  of  Crotty,  who  was  a  landlord  close  to  West- 
port  in  1871  ? — I  do.  I  recollect  hearing  about  that. 

30.347.  And  do  you  recollect  in  the  early  part  of  1879  was  there  not  some  attempted 
outrage  upon  your  father  earlier  than  the  year  1879  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

30.348.  It  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  it  is  put  to  me  that  there  was  early  in  1879 
an  attempted  outrage  on  your  father — can  you  say  one  way  or  the  other  about  that  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  any  outrage  on  my  father. 

30.349.  This  shooting  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  1869,  and  of  Crotty  in  1871,  you  know  that 
in  reference  to  each  of  those  murders  there  had  been  evictions  going  on  on  the  estates 
under  their  management  ? — I  do  not  know. 

30.350.  Did  you  not  know  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

30.351.  Did  you  not  know  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Crotty  he  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  evict  a  large  number  of  tenants  from  the  whole  county  side  ? — I  do  not  know. 

30.352.  Do  not  you  know  the  fact  of  the  evictions  ? — I  do  not. 

30.353.  (Sir  H.  James.)  How  old  are  you  ? — Thirty. 

30.354.  (Sir.  C  Russell,)  There  are  others  that  I  do  not  really  wish  to  put  if  you 
cannot  tell  us.  Gan  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Claremorris, 
or  between  Claremorris  and  \V  estport,  I  will  not  go  back  further  .than  1870,  there 
were  various  outrages  in  the  shape  of  burning  of  houses,  injury  to  cattle,  attacks  on 
process  servers,  and  outrages  of  that  kind  ?— 1  do  not  know  of  any,  I  do  not  recollect 
any. 

30.355.  If  you  say  so  I  must  try  and  revive  your  recollection.  Do  you  recollect 
hearing  the  story  of  Tunbridge,  a  process  server  near  Ballinrobe  ? — I  do  not. 

30.356.  Who  was  serving  eviction  processes  for  Sir  Thomas  Bloss  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  case. 

30.357.  Have  there  been  considerable  clearances  on  the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  property  ? 

— Not  in  my  time,  not  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  °  1  J 

30.358.  Not  in  your  time  ? — No. 

30.359.  There  have  been  some,  but  not  extensive? — Very  few  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

30.360.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  you  fired  at  and  killed  ? — I  heard  his  name 
was  Howard. 

30.361.  Had  he  not  been  a  Militiaman  ? — I  heard  he  had. 

30.362.  Did  you  know  or  hear  that  he  had  been  sent  to  prison  more  than  once  for 
poaching  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

30.363.  Did  your  father  ever  prosecute  him  for  that  offence  ? — Prosecute  him  for 
poaching  ? 

30.364.  Yes  ?  Not  that  I  know  of  ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  II.  James. 

30.365.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  state  of  things  before  1879,  by  my  friend 
JP"  ^  arles  Russell.  Did  you  observe  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  district  aftor 
18/ J  to  what  had  existed  before?  — I  think  it  was  hardor  to  collect  rents  aftor  1879. 
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30,366.  (Sir  C.  Russell)  May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  put  one  question. 
Are  you  aware  that  this  attempted  outrage  upon  you,  or  outrage  upon  you  and  your 
father,  was  denounced  by  Mr.  Davitt,  amongst  others,  at  the  Ballinrobe  meeting  ? — I 
really  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 


Hugh  McCall  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

30.367.  Do  you  live  in  Mayo,  and  were  you  herd  to  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  ? — Yes. 

30.368.  What  year  were  you  herd  to  him  ?— I  am  rather  deaf  of  hearing. 

30.369.  What  year  were  you  there — what  year  were  you  first  herding? — I  was 
herding  then. 

30.370.  Was  it  in  1880  and  1881  ? — It  was  1880  that  I  went  there. 

30.371.  Do  you  remember  a  number  of  men  coming  to  your  house  one  night? — Yes. 

30.372.  What  month  ? — In  the  month  of  November,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

30.373.  Did  they  open  the  door,  or  how  did  they  get  in  ? — I  opened  the  door  to 
them. 

30.374.  What  made  you  open  the  door  to  them  ? — There  was  police  coming  to  the 
house  before  that  for  other  things,  and  they  were  always  coming  to  the  house  from 
nine  o’clock  maybe  until  five  in  the  morning,  and  I  thought  it  was  one  of  them. 

30.375.  You  thought  it  was  one  of  the  police? — Yes. 

30.376.  When  they  came  in  what  did  they  say  to  you  ? — There  were  two  of  them 
walked  in,  I  said,  “  Holloa  boys,  what  is  this,”  ?  “  Oh,  nothing,”  says  they,  “  but  we  have 
come  to  give  you  notice  to  quit  your  service  in  three  days,  or  that  will  be  through  you,” 
pointing  two  guns  at  me,  and  nine  guns  at  the  outside  pointed  to  my  wife  and  myself. 

30.377.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Smith  or  not  ? — I  did  not  leave  Mr.  Smith,  I  got  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  police,  for  I  went  and  told  them,  but  he  had  to  leave  the  place  himself, 
and  I  left  it. 

30.378.  I  believe  your  wife  went  mad  after,  in  consequence  of  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  no. 

30.379.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  your  wife  go  mad  and  die  in  the  asylum  after  this  ?— - 
Yes ;  all  the  stock  was  sold  off,  and  then  I  left. 

30.380.  Did  anything  happen  to  your  wife  after  this  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  said  that  it  was  in  consequence. 

30.381.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  she  go  into  an  asylum  ? — My  wife  got  wrong  in  her 
mind  upon  account  of  it,  and  I  had  to  send  her  away  within  three  days,  and  took  a 
lodging  for  her  in  Westport,  and  she  was  never  right  in  her  mind  after  that. 

30.382.  Do  you  remember  buying  some  turf  from  a  man  and  paying  him  for  it  ? — 
I  bought  the  turf  from  one  of  the  tenants  next  to  me,  and  he  was  to  drive  the  turf  to 
me,  and  he  came  to  me  and  returned  me  my  money,  and  said  he  would  be  shot  if  he 
gave  me  any  more  turf. 

30,083.  Had  you  done  anything  to  bring  this  upon  you  except  herding  for 
Mr.  Smith  ? — Nothing,  sir  ;  nothing,  nothing. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  ask  you  anything. 

James  Buckley  sworn  ;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

30.384.  Are  you  a  labourer,  living  at  a  place  called  Causeway  ? — Yes. 

30.385.  Is  that  near  Tralee,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ?— Ten  miles  from  Tralee. 

30.386.  In  the  Month  of  November  1879  were  you  sworn  in  a  member  of  a  society  ? 
— I  think  that  is  incorrect,  it  was  the  15th  November  1880  I  was  sworn  in.  I  made  a 
mistake  in  the  date. 

30.387.  What  was  the  society  of  which  you  were  sworn  in  a  member? — The  Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

30.388.  Did  anyone  speak  to  you  about  joining  that  society  before  you  were  sworn 
in  ?— Thomas  Dee. 

30.389.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  this  district  ? — For  the  last  20  years. 

30.390.  Twenty  years,  I  presume,  from  this  time  you  mean  ? — Yes,  it  might  be  more. 

30.391.  Before  this  period  of  November  1880,  had  you  known  of  any  outrages  being 
committed  in  that  district  ? — Yes,  there  were  outrages  committed  in  the  district. 

30.392.  Of  what  character  ? — Houghing  of  cattle — maiming  of  cattle. 

30.393.  I  am  speaking  before  the  15th  November  1880,  you  say  you  have  known 
the  district  20  years — that  is  10  years  before  that  ? — Oh  no,  not  before  then. 
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30.394.  What  outrages  had  been  committed  before  then  ? — There  was  maiming  of 
cattle  before  then. 

30.395.  Were  there  many  ? — Not  very  many. 

30.396.  You  said  you  were  sworn  in  the  15th  November  1880  ? — Yes. 

30.397.  Was  there  any  Land  League  established  near  Tralee,  or  in  that  district 
before  that  time,  and  if  so,  tell  me  where  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  Land  League 
established  in  Causeway  before  that  time — -a  short  time. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Before  November  1880? 

30.398.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Do  you  know  the  house  occupied  by  a  man  named  Casey  ? 

—Yes. 

30.399.  Do  you  know  whether  that  house  was  used  for  Land  League  meetings  or 
not  ? — Yes. 

30.400.  Now  proceed  :  Thomas  Dee  spoke  to  you  before  you  joined  this  secret 
society  ? — Yes. 

30.401.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  or  what  did  he  ask  you  to  do  ? — He  asked  me  if  I 
would  join  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  I  said  “  Yes,”  and  he  told  me  to  wait  a  time, 
and  he  would  go  and  see  John  Lynch,  who  was  then  secretary  of  the  Irish  Land  League, 
of  the  Land  League. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  he  said  to  him,  or  what  he  reports  he  said  to  him,  is  that 
evidence,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  know  who  Dee  is  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Dee  is  the  man  who  swore  him  in. 

( The  President.)  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  asked  what  he  is  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  did  not  give  any  profession  at  all,  this  person  used  the  language 
in  connexion  with  the  Land  League.  It  is  a  thing  done  in  consequence  of  what 

occurred. 

( The  President.)  We  cannot  have  what  he  said. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  must  not  appear  on  the  note. 

(The  President.)  Why  not  ?  it  will  appear  with  the  correction. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  True,  my  Lord,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  appear  on  the  notes,  as 
it  is  not  evidence,  and  it  is  struck  out. 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  shorthand  writer’s  note  should  be  a  faithful  transorip- 
tion  of  all  that  passes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  will  appear  afterwards  with  the  correction  that  it  is  out. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well,  perhaps  that  will  be  best. 

30.402.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Follow  my  question.  Dee  said  something  to  you? — Yes. 

30.403.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lynch  ? — Yes,  I  do  knoAi  him. 

30.404.  Answer  the  question,  do  you  know  what  his  Christian  name  is? — John 
Lynch. 

30.405.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — He  was  secretary  of  the 
Land  League. 

30.406.  After  Dee  spoke  to  you  did  he  leave  you  for  about  half  an  hour  and  come 
back  to  you  ? — Yes. 

30.407.  At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  did  he  return  to  you  ? — Yes. 

30.408.  And  then  did  you  go  with  Dee  anywhere  ? — I  went  with  him  to  Ellen 
O’Connor’s,  to  the  yard  of  a  public-house  in  the  village. 

30.409.  You  went  with  him? — Yes,  I  went  with  him  to  Ellen  O’Connor’s  public- 
house  ;  we  went  into  the  yard. 

30.410.  When  you  came  to  Ellen  O’Connor’s  public-house  whom  did  you  meet  there  ? 
—  Patrick  Dee  and  Robert  Dissit. 

30.411.  Is  Patrick  Dee  the  father  of  Thomas  Dee  ?  —Yes. 

30.412.  Did  you  see  them  in  the  yard  of  the  public-house  ? — Yes. 

30.413.  Are  those  two  men  I  am  speaking  of,  Patrick  Dee  and  Robert  Dissit,  are 
they,  or  are  they  not,  members  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  they  are  members  of  the 
League. 

30.414.  Were  you  sworn  on  that  occasion  ? — I  was. 

30.415.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  oath  you  took  ? — I  was  sworn  to  bo  loyal  to  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

30.416.  Now  shortly  after  being  sworn  in  did  you  attend  a  meeting  of  this  that  I 
may  call — perhaps  my  learned  friends  will  not  object — the  Fenian  Association  ? — Yes. 

30.417.  Where  was  the  meeting  held  ? — In  the  Land  League  rooms. 
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30.418.  Where  was  that  ? — In  the  village  of  Causeway. 

30.419.  At  whose  house  ? — Thomas  Casey’s. 

30.420.  Who  were  present  at  the  time  when  that  meeting  was  held  ? — There  was 
Robert  Dissit,  William  Fenix,  Patrick  Dee,  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  and  Daniel  Dee. 

30.421.  Do  you  recollect  any  others  ? — Yes,  John  McGrath  and  Maurice  Harmon. 

30.422.  About  how  many  were  present  altogether? — About  20. 

30.423.  What  was  done  at  this  meeting  ? — It  was  for  the  purpose  of  calling  them 
together,  and  there  was  a  few  more  to  be  sworn  in. 

30.424.  Were  any  persons  elected  sergeants? — Yes. 

30.425.  Who?  —  William  Fenix,  Kay  Driscoll,  Terrence  Byer,  and  Eugene 
Fitzgerald. 

3U,426.  To  your  knowledge,  was  John  Lynch  holding  any  office,  or  had  he  anything 
to  do  with  this  organisation  ? — He  was  head  centre  at  that  time. 

30.427.  He  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  at  that  time  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

30.428.  Why  did  you  say  he  was  head  centre  ? — Because  I  was  told  so  by  Dee. 

30.429.  Now,  William  Fenix,  what  had  he,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  Land 
League  ? — He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

30.430.  A  member  of  the  Committee? — Yes,  and  a  very  active  member. 

30.431.  Is  Fenix  in  Causeway  now,  or  not  ? — Yes,  he  is  there  still. 

30A32.  You  mentioned  the  man  Eugene  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

30.433.  Do  you  lemember  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  League,  or  not  ? — He 
was  a  member  of  the  League. 

30.434.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  meetings  of  the  League  being  held  at  Casey’s 
house  after  being  sworn  in  ? — Yes. 

30.435.  Did  you  attend  any  of  those  meetings  ? — Yes. 

30.436.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  persons  you  saw  attend  the  Land  League 
meetings? — Eugene  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Summers,  John  Lynch,  and  J.  B.  Kenton. 

30.437.  I  think  you  said  William  Fenix  was  the  first  ? — Yes,  John  B.  Kenton. 

30.438.  Kenturon  I  have  got;  who  was  the  next  after  Kenton? — John  Byrne, 
Thomas  Summers. 

30.439.  I  think  you  mentioned  John  Lynch? — Yes. 

30.440.  Why  do  you  say  these  were  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — Well,  they 
were  called  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  protest  against  them  taking  the  land  .of 
one  Thomas  Sullivan. 

30.441.  How  many  meetings  do  you  think  you  attended  ? — About  a  dozen. 

30.442.  During  what  dates  ? — Well,  during  the  months  the  latter  end  of  1S80,  1881, 
and  the  beginning  of  1882,  I  think. 

30.443.  Do  you  rt  collect  May  1881  ? — Yes. 

30.444.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  Fenix  anywhere,  William  Fenix?— Yes. 

30.445.  I  think  you  mentioned  he  was  on  the  committee  of  the  Land  League? — 
Yes,  he  belonged  to  the  committee  of  the  Land  League. 

30446.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him  ? — In  the  village  of  Causeway. 

30.447.  In  the  street  or  a  house  ? — In  the  village — in  the  street— the  open  street. 

30.448.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Sheehy? — Yes. 

30.449.  At  that  time  was  he  occupying  any  land  that  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  any  person? — Yes,  he  occupied  the  land  of  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Donnelly, 
whom  he  dispossessed  for  some  money  that  he  owed  him. 

30.450.  Did  Fenix  say  anything  to  you  ? — Yes. 

30.451.  About  Thomas  Sheehy,  did  he  say  anything  to  you?— Yes,  he  told  me  to 
assemble  that  evening  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Is  the  statement  that  this  man  Fenix  makes  evidence  ? 

[The  President.)  I  understand  he  is  a  member  of  the  League. 

[Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  that  a  sufficient  ground,  in  your  Lordship’s  opinion  ? 

(  The  President.)  I  think  so. 

30.452.  ( Sir  B.  James.)  What  did  this  man  William  Fenix  say  to  you  ?— He  met  me 
in  the  village — it  was  a  holiday  in  the  month  of  May  1881 — he  met  me  in  the  village. 

30.453.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  told  me  there  was  an  attack  to  be  made  upon 
Sheehy’s  house  that  night,  and  that  I  would  meet  Fitzgerald  and  some  more  of  the 
boys  in  the  village. 

30.454.  Did  he  say  where  you  were  to  meet  ? — He  told  me  we  were  to  meet  at  the 
fort  in  Ballinglanna. 
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30.455.  Where  is  that  fort  ? — About  300  or  400  yards  from  Sheehy’s  house. 

30.456.  Did  he  tell  you  by  whom  you  were  to  be  met  ? — He  told  me  I  would  go  to 
the  fort  with  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  John  McGrath,  Daniel  Dee,  and  myself,  and  James 
Looney,  and  that  I  would  meet  himself  there,  and  that  we  were  to  meet  a  party  from 
the  parish  of  Ballyduff. 

30.457.  Did  he  say  you  were  to  meet  a  party  from  Ballyduff? — Yes. 

30.458.  Did  you  go  to  this  fort  ? — Yes. 

30.459.  This  Ballinglanna  fort? — Yes. 

30.460.  About  what  time  of  the  night  ? — About  half-past  ten. 

30.461.  Was  that  the  same  night  upon  which  you  had  spoken  to  Fenix? — Yes,  on 
the  night  of  the  same  day. 

30.462.  When  you  went  to  the  fort  by  whom  were  you  met? — We  met  Fenix 
lying  on  the  bank  of  the  fort. 

30.463.  Is  there  a  mound  round  the  fort  ? — Yes,  around — a  ditch  round  the 
fort. 

30.464.  It  is  a  ruin,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Was  there  anyone  else 
there  beyond  Fenix  ?— Not  at  that  time. 

30.465.  When  you  saw  Fenix  did  he  do  anything  ? — He  fired  off  a  revolver  shot  as 
a  signal  for  the  men  from  Ballyduff.  * 

30.466.  When  he  fired  off  this  pistol  did  any  person  answer  it  and  come  to  you  ? — 
Yes,  there  were  five  disguised  men  approached  us. 

30.467.  Who  were  they? — Richard  Casey,  Samuel  Hayes,  Patrick  Harrington,  John 
Harrington,  and  Maurice  Lawler. 

30.468.  Do  you  know  where  those  men  came  from  ? — Yes. 

30.469.  Where  from? — Four  of  them  came  from  the  parish  of  Ballyduff,  and 
Richard  Casey  from  the  parish  of  Killura. 

30.470.  Now,  how  many  men  altogether  met  at  this  party  that  night  ? — Eleven. 

30.471.  You  have  given  me  Fenix  and  these  fivo  ? — I  mean  Fenix  and  myself  and 
these  five,  and  there  was  four  men  besides — there  was  11.  The  party  consisted  of  11 
men  altogether. 

30.472.  AY ell,  Fenix  and  five  from  Ballyduff;  who  were  the  other  four? — John 
McGrath,  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  James  Looney,  and  Daniel  Dee. 

30,^73.  Is  that  the  Daniel  Dee  that  you  spoke  of  before? — Yes. 

30.474.  Had  those  11  men  any  disguise  ;  did  you  wear  any  disguise  ? — Yes,  sir  ;  we 
wore  disguises. 

30.475.  How? — They  wore  white  shirts  over  their  clothes. 

30.476.  Anything  over  their  faces? — Not  at  that  time. 

30.477.  AY ere  there  any  arms  amongst  you  ? — There  was  one  revolver. 

30.478.  AVho  had  that? — AVilliam  Fenix.  There  were  scythes  and  pitchforks. 

30.479.  AYere  all  the  men  armed,  or  only  some? — Yes,  with  scythes  and  pitchforks. 

30.480.  All?— Yes. 

30.481.  From  the  fort  where  did  you  go  ? — Towards  Sheehy’s  house. 

30.482.  How  far  was  that  from  the  fort  ? — About  300  or  400  yards. 

30.483.  Did  you  go  in  one  party,  or  were  you  divided  ? — AYe  followed  them  in. 

30.484.  Who  took  charge,  if  anybody,  of  the  two  parties? — Fenix  took  charge  of 
one  party,  and  FitzGerald  took  charge  of  another. 

30.485.  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  I  presume.  AYith  whom  did  you  go? — With  Eugene 
Fitzgerald. 

30.486.  Do  you  recollect  at  this  time  who  were  the  people  with  you  ? — Yes. 

30.487.  Who  were  they  ? — Eugene  Fitzgerald  and  William  Fenix. 

30.488.  In  your  party? — There  was  Maurice  Lawler,  Patrick  Harrington. 

30.489.  Eugene  Fitzgerald  took  charge? — Yes.  Maurice  Lawler,  Patrick  Harrington, 
John  Harrington,  Richard  Casey,  and  myself. 

30.490.  What  became  of  the  revolver  ? — Fenix  handed  the  revolver  to  Fitzgerald. 

30.491.  To  what  part  of  the  house  did  your  party  go  ? — To  the  front  part. 

30.492.  AYhen  you  were  arrived  there  what  happened? — Fenix  or  Fitzgerald 
approached  the  front  of  the  house  and  knocked  at  the  door  for  admission,  but  he 
received  no  answ'er,  then  he  firod  three  shots  in  succession  through  the  door. 

30.493.  From  this  revolver? — Yes. 

30.494.  AYas  the  door  opened  or  not  by  means  of  the  shots  ? — It  was  not  opened. 
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30.495.  Did  Fitzgerald  want  you  to  do  anything  ? — He  told  us  all  to  break  the 
windows  to  effect  an  entrance. 

30.496.  Were  the  windows  broken  ? — They  were. 

30.497.  Did  any  of  your  party  enter  the  house  ? — No. 

30.498.  Did  anything  occur  that  stopped  you  entering  ? — Yes ;  when  the  windows 
were  broken  there  was  a  man  came  round  from  Fenix’ s  part  of  the  house,  and  he  said 
he  saw  a  man  escape  through  the  window  of  the  gable  end,  and  he  thought  it  was  Shea 
making  for  the  police  barracks. 

30.499.  That  was  one  of  the  men  from  the  party  that  was  with  Fenix  ? — Yes. 

30.500.  Did  Fenix  come  round  to  you  and  say  anything? — He  called  the  men 
together  and  then  he  told  them  it  was  better  for  them  to  disperse,  perhaps  it  was 
feheehy  went  for  the  police. 

30.501.  Better  for  them  to  disperse  ?— Yes,  it  was  better  for  ns  to  go  to  our  homes. 

30.502.  Did  you  disperse  and  go  to  your  homes  ? — Yes. 

30.503.  Did  you  go  home  alone,  or  did  you  go  with  any  others  ? — There  were  two 
more  with  me. 

30.504.  Who  were  they  ? — John  McGrath  and  James  Looney. 

30.505.  As  you  were  returning  home  did  you  meet  anyone  ? — I  was  passing  two 
fields  making  away  towards  my  home  when  I  heard  Sergeant  Clarke,  one  of  the 
constables  of  the  parish,  calling  to  Sheehy,  and  telling  him  to  come  on  quick. 

30.506.  Did  you  know  Clarke’s  voice  ? — Yes  1  did  he  was  Sub-constable  Clarke  at 
that  time. 

30.507.  He  is  serjeant  now  ? — Yes. 

30.508.  When  that  hsppened  what  did  you  do  - We  threw  ourselves  down  in  the 
dyke, 

30.509.  You  three  men? — Yes. 

30.510.  I  gather  you  mean  Clarke  and  Sheehy  passed  you  ?—  Yes. 

30.511.  Did  you  see  whether  it  was  Sheehy  that  was  with  Clarke  ? — Well  I  could 
not  make  out  Sheehy. 

30.512.  Did  he  call  to  Sheehy  by  name  ? — He  called  Sheehy  by  name. 

30.513.  To  come  on  quick? — Yes. 

30.514.  Now,  before  going  to  the  house,  had  you  received  any  directions  from  Fenix 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  Sheehy  ? — Yes. 

30.515.  Where  did  ho  give  you  those  directions? — In  the  fort. 

30.516.  Did  he  give  those  to  you  alone  or  you  in  the  presence  of  the  others  ? — He 
gave  them  in  the  presence  of  all  the  men,  not  to  any  men  especially. 

30.517.  What  did  Fenix  tell  you  was  to  be  done  to  Sheehy  ? — He  told  us  we  were  to 
bring  out  Sheey  and  tie  him  outside  in  the  field,  and  that  if  he  did  not  promise  to  give 
up  Donnelly’s  land  that  we  were  to  shoot  him — that  he  was  to  be  shot. 

30.518.  As  far  as  you  know  was  there  any  one  arrested  on  account  of  this  attack  on 
Sheehy’s  house  ? — No. 

30.519.  I  think  jou  told  me  William  Fenix  is  still  in  the  Causeway? — He  is. 

30.520.  In  June  1882 — we  will  dispose  of  this  now  and  come  to  another — was  there 
a  man  named  Michael  Roche  living  near  Causeway  ? — Yes. 

30.521.  To  your  knowledge  had  he  been  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  had  he 
been  expelled  from  it  ? — He  was  a  member  one  time,  but  he  was  expelled  from  the 
League. 

30.522.  Had  he  been  expelled  from  it  ? — Yes. 

30.523.  When  was  it  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Land  League  in  1881. 

30.524.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  ? — Because  of  giving  information  to 
the  authorities  about  the  workings  of  the  League,  and  he  was  the  means  of  getting 
some  of  them  arrested. 

30.525.  Can  you,  or  can  you  not,  give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were 
arrested  ? — William  Fenix  was  arrested  ;  he  was  one. 

30.526.  Do  you  mean  either  upon  the  fact  or  upon  the  supposed  information  of 
Roche  to  the  police  ? — Upon  the  supposed  information. 

30.527.  Was  there  a  man,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  called  Henry  O’Connor  ? 
— Yes. 

30.528.  John  Lynch  you  have  spoken  of.  I  believe  he  left  the  country  and  went  to 
America  ? — Yes. 
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30.529.  Did  O'Connor  succeed  him  as  secretary  ? — He  did. 

30.530.  Did  Roche  make  a  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  malicious  injury  ? _ 

Yes. 

30.531.  Malicious  injury  to  what  ?— Malicious  injury  to  a  cow  of  his  and  the  burning 

of  a  house.  ° 

30.532.  How  long  was  that  before  June  1882  ? — I  should  say  it  was  something  about 
six  or  seven  or  eight  months. 

30.533.  Was  any  opposition  raised  to  his  receiving  this  compensation  ? — Yes,  there 
was  an  attempt  to  oppose  the  compensation. 

30.534.  Were  subscriptions  asked  for  and  obtained  to  oppose  his  claim  for  compensa¬ 
tion  ? — Yes. 

30.535.  Before  June  1S82  had  William  Fenix  and  Thomas  Dee  been  in  custody  as 
suspects  ? — Yes. 

30.536.  Am  I  right  in  the  Christian  name — Thomas  Dee  ? — Yes. 

30.537.  Were  they  released  at  any  time? — They  were  released  in  May  1882. 

30.538.  Were  you  at  any  time  after  Dee’s  release  in  Dee’s  house? — On  several 
occasions  I  was  in  his  house. 

30.539.  Were  you  there  when  anything  was  arranged  about  this  man  Roche?— 
Yes. 

30.540.  Was  this  Thomas  Dee  s  House? — Pat  Dee  s  house.  Thomas  Dee  was  the 
son  of  Patrick  Dee. 

30.541.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you.  It  was  Patrick  Dee’s  house,  you  say? _ 

1  es. 

30.542.  Who  were  present  when  anything  was  arranged  about  Roche? — Eugene 
Fitzgerald,  William  Fenix,  and  Patrick  and  Robert  Dissitt. 

30.543.  When  was  this? — This  was  in  1882. 

30.544.  Can  you  give  me  the  month  at  all  ? — About  the  beginning  of  June. 

30.545.  At  any  rate  was  it  after  TV  llliam  Fenix  and  Thomas  Dee  had  been  released  ? 
— Yes. 

30.546.  What  was  arranged  about  Reche  ?— It  was  arranged  that  Fitzgerald,  Fenix, 
and  I,  should  shoot  Roche,  but  Fenix  was  from  home  the  day  Fitzgerald  and  I  followed 

him. 

30.547.  It  was  arranged  that  Fitzgerald— is  this  Eugene  Fitzgerald  ? — Euo-ene 
Fitzgerald. 

30.548.  By  Fenix,  I  suppose  you  mean  still  William  Fenix? — Yes. 

30.549.  They  and  you  were,  you  say,  to  shoot  Roche  ? — Yes. 

30.550.  We  will  come  to  what  happened  afterwards ;  but  at  the  meeting  was  there 

any  arrangement  made  as  to  when  and  where  you  were  to  shoot  Roche  ?— Fitzgerald 
and  myself  were  to  shoot  him  that  evening,  leaving  the  petty  sessions  court  of  Cause¬ 
way  and  we  followed  him  for  about - 

30.551.  Wait  one  moment.  Was  there  a  court  being  held  in  Causeway  that  day  ? _ 

Yes. 

30.552.  What  court  was  it  ? — Petty  sessions  court. 

30.553.  Was  it  known  to  you  that  Roche  was  there  or  was  to  be  there  ? _ I  knew  he 

was  there. 

30.554.  Did  you  know  for  what  purpose  ? — Yes. 

30.555.  Wtiat  was  it  ? — He  had  some  neighbours  summoned  for  trespassing. 

30.556.  Trespassing  on  his  land  ? — Yes. 

30.557.  Had  anyone  at  this  meeting  at  Dee’s  house  have  any  firearms  of  any  kind  ? 

- — Yes,  there  was  a  pair  of  revolvers  there. 

30.558.  Who  produced  them  ?  Whose  were  they  ?— Well,  Patrick  Dee  had  charge 
of  them,  at  all  events. 

30.559.  Who  produced  them  ? — Patrick  Dee. 

30.560.  And  to  whom  were  these  two  revolvers  given? — There  was  one  of  them 
given  to  Fitzgerald,  and  another  was  given  to  myself. 

30.561.  Did  any  of  you  three  watch  for  Roche  leaving  the  petty  sessions  house? — 
Yes,  Fitzgerald  and  I. 

30.562.  What  became  of  Fenix  ? — Fenix  was  away  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  Fenix  on  that  day  ;  he  was  away  on  that  day,  at  all  events. 

30.563.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  come  ? — No. 

30.564.  Did  Roche  leave  the  potty  sessions  court  house? — He  did. 
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30.565.  About  what  time  ?— It  was  after  3  o’clock  in  the  day. 

30.566.  How  far  would  he  have  to  go  to  his  house? — Something  about  half  a 
mile. 

30.567.  How  did  it  happen;  did  anyone  come  away  from  the  court-house  with 
him  ? — Yes,  the  petty  sessions  clerk. 

30.568.  Who  is  he? — Mr.  John  Rice. 

30.569.  Did  Mr.  Rice  live  anywhere  near  Roche’s,  or  beyond  him,  or  where? — No 
but  the  road  he  was  going  to  his  home  he  would  have  to  pass  Roche’s. 

30.570.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Did  Mr.  Rice  live  beyond  Roche’s  ? — Yes. 

30.571.  How  far  did  Mr.  Rice  walk  with  Roche  ? — He  walked  to  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  Roche’s  house. 

30.572.  What  determination  did  you  and  Fitzgerald  come  to  as  to  making  the 
attack? — We  left  the  village  and  went  in  different  directions  for  fear  there  would  be 
and  suspicion,  and  we  followed  him  until  we  saw  that  Mr.  Rice  accompanied  him  to 
near  his  own  house,  and  then  we  thought  it  too  dangerous  to  make  any  attempt  on 
him. 

30.573.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  did  not  make  any  attack  upon  Roche 
then  ? — No. 

30.574.  Did  you  and  Fitzgerald  return  to  the  village  ? — Yes. 

30.575.  Did  you  give  up  the  revolvers  ? — Yes. 

30.576.  To  whom? — Patrick  Dee. 

30.577.  A  few  days  after  this,  did  you  meet  again  at  Dee’s  house? — Yes. 

30.578.  Who  were  there? — There  was  Patrick  Dee,  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  William 
Fenix  and  myself. 

30.579.  The  same  as  before  ? — The  same  as  before.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Dissitt 
was  there  or  not.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

30.580.  Does  your  land  adjoin  Roche's? — Well,  I  have  no  land,  but  my  house 
adjoins  Roche’s  land. 

30.581.  Now,  at  this  meeting  was  any  other  arrangement  made  affecting  Roche? — 
Yes. 

30.582.  Or  was  any  request  made  to  you  ? — Yes. 

30.583.  What  was  it  ? — I  was  asked  if  I  would  shoot  him  myself — that  I  would  get 
the  cost  to  America  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League. 

30.584.  Had  you  funds  of  your  own  to  take  you  to  America,  if  you  wished  to  leave  ? 
— Nc. 

30.585.  W ere  any  revolvers  or  any  weapons  given  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  got  a  pair  or 
brace  of  revolvers  and  24  rounds  of  ammunition. 

30.586.  Was  anything  said  about  your  practising  with  the  revolvers  ? — Yes. 

30.587.  What  was  that? — I  was  to  practice  with  each  one,  and  then  take  my  choice 
of  the  two,  whichever  of  them  would  bo  the  best. 

30.588.  Were  they  different  kinds  of  revolvers? — Well,  I  did  not  see  any  difference 
in  them.  There  was  one  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  the  barrel  of  it,  at' least. 

30.589.  You  have  mentioned  this  man  named  Eugene  Fitzgerald.  Where  is  he  now, 
do  you  know  ? — In  the  village  of  Causeway. 

30.590.  He  and  William  Fenix  are  both  in  the  village  of  Causeway? — Yes,  they 
were  there  when  I  was  leaving  it. 

30.591.  You  gave  me  the  date  as  being  a  few  days  after  you  had  followed  Roche 
from  the  petty  sessions  house.  As  far  as  you  know  would  this  still  be  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July,  or  when  would  it  be  ? — In  the  month  of  June. 

30.592.  Did  you  after  this  one  evening  meet  Roche  ? — Yes. 

30.593.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — I  met  him  as  he  was  driving  his  cattle  into  his 
own  land. 

30.594.  I  will  go  back  one  moment  only  to  the  meeting.  At  the  meeting  at  Dee’s 
house,  was  anything  arranged  as  to  what  you  were  to  do  if  you  did  shoot  Roche,  as  to 
where  you  were  to  come  to  ? — Les. 

30.595.  What  was  that  ? — They  said  that  if  I  shot  him  that  I  was  to  make  for  Dee’s 
house,  to  enter  the  back  way  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  that  they  would  swear  that  I 
was  in  the  village  at  the  time  the  murder  occurred. 

30.596.  You  told  me  you  met  Roche,  I  think  you  say  on  his  land  ? — No,  as  he  was 
driving  his  cattle  in  I  met  him  on  the  public  road. 

30.597.  It  was  daylight,  I  believe  ? — About  half-past  seven  on  a  June  evening. 
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30.598.  When  you  saw  him  did  you  speak  to  him  ? — Yes. 

30.599.  What  did  you  say  to  this  man  John  Roche  ? — I  asked  him  how  did  he  get 
on  at  the  court  to-day,  and  he  said  he  got  on  very  well,  and  he  was  after  fining  one 
Mrs.  Foley,  and  she  was  after  giving  him  great  abuse. 

30.600.  This  is  another  court  day  ? — Yes,  another  court  day. 

30.601.  What  did  he  say  he  had  been  there  on  the  second  occasion  for — about 
Mrs.  Foley  ? — That  he  had  her  summoned  for  trespass,  and  he  said  he  fined  her — got 
her  fined. 

30.602.  Did  he  keep  his  head  turned  towards  you  or  turned  from  you? — Turned 
from  me. 

30.603.  What  did  you  then  do  ? — I  put  up  the  revolver  and  I  fired  at  him,  and  then 
he  heard  the  clicking  before  I  had  fired  and  turned.  He  turned  round  to  me.  He 
said  “  Come  back  to  the  river,  I  want  to  put  a  bush  in  the  gap.” 

30.604.  Did  the  revolver  go  off  or  did  it  miss  fire  ? — It  missed  fire. 

30.605.  How  long  had  you  had  the  revolver  and  the  cartridges  in  your  possession  ? 
— I  should  say  something  about  three  or  four  days. 

30.606.  Where  had  you  kept  the  cartridges  ? — I  had  the  revolver  hidden  in 
a  ditch. 

30.607.  Why  did  you  hide  it  in  a  ditch  ? — I  was  afraid  to  keep  it  in  my  own  house 
for  fear  the  police  might  come. 

30.608.  Yes,  we  know  the  date.  Where  were  the  cartridges  ? — The  revolver  was 
loaded,  and  I  hid  it  in  the  ditch. 

30.609.  Had  you  put  the  cartridges  into  the  barrels  of  the  revolver  before  you  put 
it  into  the  ditch  ? — Yes. 

30.610.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  barrels  of  the  revolver  there  were  ? — There  were 
six,  but  there  were  only  five  loaded. 

30.611.  The  last  thing  I  had  from  you  as  to  that  was  that  Roche  said  to  you,  would 
you  come  back  to  the  river ;  I  think  you  said,  to  put  a  bush  in  the  gap  ? 

( The  President.)  Who  was  it  said  that? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Roche,  my  Lord. 

30.612.  Where  would  the  river  be  ?  Was  it  near  you,  where  you  were  ? — Yes,  it 
was  very  convenient.  It  was  near  to  the  village. 

30.613.  Would  that  be  near  to  the  police  station  ? — Yes,  that  was  our  object. 

30.614.  Did  you  go  with  him  when  he  asked  you  to  do  this? — No. 

30.615.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  the  coat  with  the  left 
hand  and  I  pressed  him  back,  and  I  fired  three  or  four  shots  in  sucession,  but  neither 
went  off. 

30.616.  You  pulled  the  trigger,  but  none  of  the  cartridges  went  off? — No. 

30.617.  Did  he  at  this  time  shout  out  loudly  ? — Yes,  he  began  to  shout  out  murder. 

30.618.  These  three  or  four  mis-fires  having  taken  place,  did  you  then  leave  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  left  him  then. 

30.619.  Did  you  see  where  Roche  went  to — what  direction  ? — He  went  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  police  barracks. 

30.620.  To  your  knowledge  was  he  at  this  time  under  some  sort  of  police  protection  ? 
— Yes,  he  was  under  night  protection.  He  was  under  protection  by  night. 

30.621.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  made  across  the  fields  for  the  village. 

30.622.  Did  you  run  ? — I  did. 

30.623.  Where  did  you  go  to  in  the  village  ? — I  went  to  Dee’s  house. 

30.624.  Who  did  you  meet  there  ? — I  met  Patrick  Dee  himself. 

30.625.  Anyone  else? — No,  I  did  not  meet  anyone  else,  because  all  the  poople  were 
out  in  the  village.  There  was  great  commotion  in  the  village. 

30.626.  The  men,  Fenix  and  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  were  they  there  ? — No,  they  kept 
out  of  the  way. 

30.627.  But  you  did  meet  Patrick  Dee? — Yes. 

30.628.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  was  in  the  house,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

30.629.  (Sir  II.  James.)  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Dee’s  house  ? — Not  very  long. 
Until  the  police  wero  returning  after  searching  for  me. 

30.630.  Of  course,  Roche  knew  you  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  did,  well. 

30.631.  You  say  the  police  were  searching  for  you  ? — Yes. 

30.632.  Did  you  walk  out  to  tho  village  and  go  up  to  the  police  ? — Yes,  I  walked  to 
the  village,  and  walked  up  to  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  tho  polico. 
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30.633.  Did  you  address  the  police  sergeant  ? — Yes,  I  asked  the  sergeant  if  he 
was  looking  for  me,  and  he  said  yes.  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  he  would  have  to 
arrest  me,  that  I  fired  at  Roche.  So  I  gave  myself  up,  he  arrested  me. 

30.634.  Was  Patrick  Dee,  in  whose  house  you  had  been,  with  you  at  this  time  or 
not  ? — He  was  in  the  village. 

30.635.  Did  you  tell  the  sergeant  of  police  where  you  had  been  ? — Yes. 

30.636.  Where  did  you  tell  him  you  had  been  ? — In  Dee’s  house. 

30.637.  Were  you  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail  that  night? — I  was  kept  in  the  police 
barrack  that  night. 

30.638.  Were  you  taken  before  the  magistrate  next  morning? — Yes,  I  was  taken 
into  Tralee  before  the  resident  magistrate. 

30.639.  Was  Roche  examined  as  a  witness  ?— He  was. 

30.640.  Did  he  (Roche)  say  anything  about  hearing  bullets  pass  by  his  ear? — Yes, 
he  said  that  he  saw  the  bullets  whizzing  past  his  ear. 

30.641.  Saw  or  heard  ? — Well,  heard. 

30.642.  Were  any  witnesses  called  for  you? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

30.643.  Were  they  on  any  remand  or  any  other  occasion.  About  this  charge,  did 
you  call  witnesses  ? — I  was  left  out  on  my  own  recognizances  to  be  summoned. 

30.644.  And  then  what  happened  ? — Then  after  being  left  out  I  went  to  Fenix  for 
the  money  that  I  was  promised  to  go  to  America. 

30.645.  But  did  you  ever  go  before  the  magistrate  again  ? — I  did. 

30.646.  Did  you  then  call  any  witness  having  seen  you  to  prove  where  you 
were  ? — Yes. 

30.647.  Who  did  you  call  ? — John  O’Connor  and  James  Looney. 

30.648.  For  what  purpose  did  you  call  them,  and  what  did  they  swear? — They 
swore  that  at  the  time  Roche  entered  the  village  for  the  police  they  saw  me  standing 
at  Dee’s  door. 

30.649.  Give  me  the  names  of  those  two  men  again  ? — John  O’Connor  and  James 
Looney. 

30.650.  They  were  examined  at  the  time  ? — They  were. 

30.651.  "Who  are  John  O’Connor  and  James  Looney  ;  do  you  know  them? — Ido, 
well ;  Looney  is  a  shoemaker. 

30.652.  'What  did  you  say  they  Avere  ? — Looney  is  a  shoemaker  and  O’Connor  is  a 
labouring  man. 

30.653.  I  think  you  mentioned  Looney  before.  Who  got  them  to  give  this 
evidence  ? — Patrick  Dee  and  Fenix. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  How  can  he  know  if  he  was  in  gaol  ? 

30.654.  (Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  is  under  the  impression  you  were  in  gaol  at  the 
time.  Were  you  let  out  between  the  two  hearings  ? — I  was. 

30.655.  Was  there  any  pistol  produced  or  found  about  these  bullets  whizzing  past 
Roche’s  ear;  Avas  any  pistol  produced  at  any  hearing?— No. 

30.656.  You  told  us  the  arrangement  and  said  you  were  to  have  money  ? — Yes. 

30.657.  If  the  shooting  took  place,  for  you  to  go  to  America ;  did  you  apply  to 
anyone  for  that  money? — I  did. 

30.658.  To  Avhom  did  you  apply  ? — To  William  Fenix,  Patrick  Dee,  and  Eugene 
Fitzgerald. 

30.659.  When  was  that  ?  Was  that  before  or  after  the  second  time  you  went  before 
the  magistrate  ? — That  is  after  the  first  time  I  went  before  the  magistrate. 

30.660.  Of  course  you  were  arrested  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

30.661.  And  in  custody  at  the  barracks.  What  time  intervened  between  the  two 
hearings  before  the  magistrate? — I  should  think  something  about  nine  or  10  days. 

30.662.  Was  it  during  that  time  that  you  went  to  these  three  men  for  the  money  ? 
—Yes. 

30.663.  Take  William  Fenix  for  instance.  When  you  saAv  William  Fenix,  what 
money  did  you  ask  for  and  in  what  terms  did  you  ask  for  it,  if  you  recollect  ? — I  asked 
for  the  cost  to  America,  that  I  was  promised.  There  was  promised  the  cost  to 
America,  and  he  told  me  I  would  get  it,  but  he  would  have  to  go  to  Thomas  Diggin, 
the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  for  it. 

30.664.  Did  you  know  Thomas  Diggin  ? — I  aid. 

30.665.  Where  did  Thomas  Diggin  lire  ?— He  lived  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  village,  in  a  place  called  Vaymacullagh. 

30.666.  What  was  he  ? — A  strong  farmer.  An  independent  farmer. 
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30.667.  Is  lie  there  now  ? — He  is  dead  now. 

30.668.  You  say  he  was  at  that  time  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

30.669.  Was  he  known  to  you  as  such  ? — Yes. 

30.670.  You  said  they  told  you  they  had  to  go  to  Thomas  Diggin.  Did  they  come 
back  or  did  you  see  them  again  at  night  or  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  ?—  I  saw 
them  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

30.671.  Where  ? — In  the  village  of  Causeway. 

30.672.  Who  did  you  see? — Fenix  and  Fitzgerald. 

30.673.  William  Fenix  and  Eugene  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

30.674.  Did  they  give  you  any  money  ?— They  gave  me  50s. 

30.675.  When  they  gave  you  this  money  did  they  make  a  statement  to  you  ? — Yes, 
they  told  me  that  that  was  all  the  money  that  was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Diggin 
belonging  to  the  League.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount. 

30.676.  With  that  2 l.  10s.? — Yes,  sir. 

30.677.  Did  you  say  so  to  them  ? — I  did. 

30.678.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? — I  told  them  that  I  would  like  to  get  as  much 
as  they  promised  me  the  first  day ;  they  seemed  to  be  displeased  because  I  did  not 
shoot  Roche. 

30.679.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  that  caused  you  to  say  that  ? _ Yes. 

30.680.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  said  ? — Yes,  sir. 

30.681.  What  was  it  ?  Fenix  told  me  I  could  not  expect  to  get  any  more  when  I 
did  not  shoot  him. 

30.682.  And  when  you  objected  to  take  this  sum— this  21.  10s.— did  you  give 

any  reason  why  you  objected?— I  told  him  it  was  insufficient  to  take  me  to 
America. 

30.683.  Insufficient  ? — That  the  money  was  insufficient. 

30.684.  What  did  either  Fenix  or  Fitzgerald  say  then  ?— They  took  me  up  to 
Thomas  Dee ;  then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  Pearce,  president  of  the  Land 
League. 

30.685.  Who  took  you  to  Thomas  Dee? — Fenix  and  Fitzgerald. 

30.686.  When  was  that  ? — On  the  same  night. 

30.687.  And  what  did  Ihomas  Dee  do  ? — He  wrote  a  letter  giving  it  to  me  to  go  the 

following  day  to  Thomas  Pearce,  president,  and  the  purport  of  the  letter  was _ 

30.688.  Was  the  letter  addressed  to  Thomas  Pearce  ? — Yes. 

30.689.  Who  is  Mr.  Thomas  Pearce,  the  president  of  the  Land  League  ? _ He  is  a 

gentleman  farmer. 

30.690.  Where  does  he  live  ?— About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Causeway. 

30.691.  Did  you  take  that  letter  to  him  ? — Yes.  J 

30.692.  When  ? — On  the  following  day. 

30.693.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Pearce  ? — I  did. 

30.694.  Did  you  give  the  letter  to  him  that  Thomas  Dee  had  written  and  given  to 

you? — Yes.  & 

30.695.  Did  Pearce  read  it  in  your  presence  ?— He  did  not  read  it  out. 

30.696.  But  did  he  have  it  open  before  him  ? — Yes. 

30.697.  I  do  not  say  he  read  it  to  you.  Did  you  leave  that  letter  with  Mr  Pearce ? 
— Yes. 

30.698.  You  have  not  got  it,  or  had  it? — No,  I  never  got  it  back. 

30.699.  After  Mr.  Pearce  read  that  letter,  did  he  say  to  you  what  he  would  do  ?— 
Yes. 

30.700.  What  ?— He  told  me  he  would  go  round  to  some  of  the  neighbours  with  me 

30.701.  Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  ?— To  collect  money  to  aid  me  in  my  escape  to 

America.  J  r 

30.702.  When  Pearce  said  that  he  would  go  round  with  you,  did  you  and  he  go 

together  to  houses  ? — Yes.  b 

30.703.  Tell  me  the  first  house  you  went  to  ? — Thomas  Diggin. 

30.704.  Is  that  the  person  you  had  previously  mentioned  as  treasurer  ? — Yos. 

30.705.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Pearce  see  Diggin  at  his  house? — Yes. 

30.706.  Was  that  the  first  house  that  you  went  to?— That  was  the  first  house. 

30.707.  In  your  presence,  did  Pearce  make  any  request  from  Diggin  ? — He  did. 

30.708.  What  was  it  ?  He  told  Diggin  to  get  up  and  give  me  some  money  to  aid 
me  to  escape  to  America  from  that  scoundrel  Roche. 
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30.709.  Did  Diggin  give  you  any  money  ? — Yes. 

30.710.  How  much  ? — Two  shillings,  sir. 

30.711.  Was  anything  said  as  to  the  amount  or  not  ? — No,  not  in  my  presence. 

30.712.  Did  Pearce  give  you  any  money? — He  gave  me  two  shillings  more. 

30.713.  Where  is  Pearce  now? — He  is  living  at  a  place  called  Draymacullagh, 
about  2^  miles  from  Causeway. 

30.714.  After  going  with  Pearce  to  Diggin,  did  you  go  to  any  other  house  to  collect 
money  ? — Yes. 

30.715.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  called  ? — I  can,  sir. 

There  was  James  Hallaran,  Michael  Prenderville - 

30.716.  Just  take  it  step  by  step.  Who  are  these  two  men?  Do  they  live  in  the 
neighbourhood? — Yes,  they  are  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 

30.717.  Are  they  farmers  ? — Yes. 

30.718.  Now  go  on.  After  Prenderville,  who  was  the  next  ?— Patrick  Diggin. 

30.719.  That  is  another  Diggin — the  other  was  Thomas  Diggin — is  he  a  farmer,  or 
what  is  he? — He  is  a  farmer,  nephew  of  Thomas  Diggin. 

30.720.  Who  was  the  next  man  ?— John  Fitzgerald.  I  forget  whether  his  name  was 
John — Mr.  Fitzgerald  at  all  events. 

30.721.  Is  he  a  farmer? — Yes,  he  is. 

30.722.  Those  are  four.  Any  others  do  you  recollect  ? — No,  no  others,  I  think. 

30.723.  What  requests  were  made  to  these  people,  if  any  ? — He  asked  them  for 
some  help  to  aid  me  to  go  away  to  America. 

30.724.  You  say  he ;  I  suppose  you  mean  still  Mr.  Pearce  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Pearce. 

30.725.  Did  you  get  contributions  from  these  persons  or  not  ? — No,  they  promised 
it  in  a  few  days’  time,  but  they  did  not  give  it. 

30.726.  Did  they  give  any  reason  why  they  did  not  give  ? — That  they  had  not  any 
small  in  their  house  at  the  time. 

30.727.  I  gather  that  from  Pearce  and  Thomas  Diggin  you  obtained  this  sum  of 
4s. — two  sums  of  2s.  ? — That  was  all, 

30.728.  That  being  the  case,  did  you  return  to  Causeway  and  see  Dee  again? — 
Yes. 

30.729.  Which  Dee,  Patrick  or  Thomas  ?— Patrick  and  Thomas,  I  saw  both, 

30.730.  Did  you  tell  them  what  had  happened  ? — I  did. 

30.731.  Did  you  make  any  request  to  them  for  more  money? — I  did. 

30.732.  For  the  same  purpose,  I  presume  ? — For  the  same  purpose. 

30.733.  When  you  did  so,  did  you  obtain  a  letter  from  either  of  them? -I  got  a 
letter  from  Thomas  Dee. 

30.734.  To  take  to  whom  ? — Thomas  Dowling,  of  Lixnaw. 

30.735.  What  did  you  say  he  was  ? — Secretary  of  the  Lixnaw  Land  League. 

30.736.  How  far  is  Lixnaw  from  Causeway  ? — About  four  miles. 

30.737.  To  whom  was  that  letter  addressed  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Dowling,  secretary  of 
the  Lixnaw  Land  League. 

30.738.  Did  Thomas  Dee  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he  gave  you  that  letter  ? — He 
did. 

30.739.  What? — He  told  me  he  had  written  to  Dowling  to  tell  him  to  try  and  make 
up  some  money  to  aid  me  in  my  escape  to  America. 

30.740.  Did  you  take  that  letter  to  Thomas  Dowling  ? — I  did. 

30.741.  Was  that  or  was  it  not  the  same  day  he  received  it ;  do  you  recollect? — No, 
it  was  the  following  day  after  I  received  it. 

30.742.  Did  you  go  over  to  Lixnaw  and  see  him  there? — I  did. 

30.743.  And  gave  him  the  letter  ?— Yes,  I  gave  him  the  letter, 

30.744.  Did  he  open  it? — He  did. 

30.745.  And  appear  to  read  it? — Yes. 

30.746.  Having  done  so,  did  he  give  you  any  money  ? — He  gave  me  5s. 

30.747 .  Did  he  direct  you  to  go  to  any  other  person  ? — He  directed  me  to  go  to 
Eugene  Costello  and  to  John  Walsh. 

30.748.  Did  he  tell  you  or  did  you  know  who  they  were  ? — I  knew  who  they  were. 

30*749 .  Who  are  they  ? — They  are  independent  farmers. 

30,750.  Was  anything  said,  or  did  you  know  of  their  being  members  of  the  Lixnaw 
League? — Well,  they  were  reputed  members  of  the  Lixnaw  League.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  or  not. 
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30.751.  What  did  Dowling  tell  you  to  go  to  Costello  and  Walsh  for? — He  told  me 
to  ask  them  for  some  help.  He  told  me  to  tell  Costello  that  he  had  given  me  5s 
himself. 

30.752.  For  what? — For  the  purpose  of  making  my  escape  to  America,  and  to  tell 
Costello  to  give  me  something  with  his  own  approval. 

30.753.  Did  you  go  to  those  two  men  ? — I  did. 

30.754.  Did  you  repeat  to  them  what  Dowling  had  told  you  to  tell  them  ? — Yes. 

30.755.  Did  they  give  you  any  money? — I  received  2s.  6c.  from  Costello,  2s.  from 
John  Walsh,  and  a  shilling  from  Edmund  Walsh. 

30.756.  Does  he  go  by  the  name  of  Ned  Walsh? — Ned  Walsh. 

30.757.  Where  was  he — how  came  you  to  see  him? — He  was  in  my  way  home  as  I 
was  going  back  to  Causeway — they  were  on  my  way. 

30.758.  Had  his  name  been  mentioned  by  Dowling  or  not  ? — By  Dowling. 

30.759.  Edmund  Walsh? — Edmund  Waish. 

30.760.  After  that  did  you  return  home  to  Causeway  ? — I  did. 

30.761.  And  was  that  all  the  money  you  were  able  to  collect  ? — That  was  all  the 
money. 

30.762.  Did  the  summons  afterwards  come  on? — Yes,  I  met  one  of  the  police  the 
following  day,  and  he  asked  me  would  I  go  to  the  barrack  for  the  summons,  and  I 
said  I  would. 

30.763.  Well,  you  had  received  the  summons  and  then  you  attended  the  court  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

30.764.  Then  what  was  the  result  of  the  hearing  ? — I  was  bound  to  the  peace  for 
12  months,  two  sureties  in  10 l.  each  and  myself  in  20 l. 

30.765.  Of  course  you  have  told  us  what  Roche  did  and  you  told  us  the  witnesses 
you  called.  Was  it  on  that  occasion  you  called  the  witnesses  to  say  you  were  in  the 
village  ? — Yes. 

30.766.  Was  the  pistol  ever  found  or  produced  ? — No,  it  was  never  produced. 

30.767.  What  became  of  it? — It  was  handed  back  to  Fenix. 

30.768.  After  you  were  dismissed,  was  any  application  made  to  you  for  the  money 
back  ? — Yes. 

30.769.  The  2 l.  10s.  and  5s. ;  21.  15s. — nearly  SI. — 21.  19s.  Gd, 

( The  President.)  SI.  4.s.  Gd. 

30.770.  (Sir  H  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  After  this  you  were  set  at  large  ? 
—Yes. 

30.771.  And  you  did  not  go  to  America  ? — No. 

30.772.  After  this  decision  was  come  to  ? — No,  sir. 

30.773.  You  say  application  was  made  for  the  money  back;  who  made  it? — William 
Fenix  and  Patrick  Dee. 

30.774.  Did  you  return  it  ? — No. 

30.775.  Did  you  give  to  William  Fenix  any  reason  why  you  did  not  ? — I  told  him 
that  I  was  entitled  to  it ;  as  I  got  it  I  would  keep  it. 

30.776.  What  was  the  result  of  that  refusal,  how  did  they  treat  you  ? — They  expelled 
me  then  from  the  association.  I  was  not  to  associate  with  them  any  more. 

30.777.  Did  you  attend  any  Land  League  meeting  after  that  ? — No. 

30.778.  Did  the  people  speak  to  you  as  before  ? — Not  near  on  such  familiar  terms 
as  they  did  before  that. 

30.779.  My  friend  has  some  doubt  as  to  whether  you  attended  Land  League 
meetings — just  tell  me,  do  you  recollect  at  any  meeting  you  attended  any  resolution 
being  come  to  affecting  a  man  named  Boyle,  first  ? — Yes. 

30.780.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  ? — In  the  Land  League  room,  sir. 

30.781.  At  Causeway  ? — Yes. 

30.782.  Do  you  recollect  when  that  meeting  took  place? — It  was  in  1882 — in  the 
beginning  of  1882.  I  am  not  sure  now  whether  it  was  the  latter  end  of  1881  or  the 
beginning  of  1882. 

30.783.  Who  wore  present  at  that  meeting  ? — There  was  Thomas  Diggin. 

30.784.  You  have  spoken  of  him  as  the  treasurer;  who  else? — Ilenry  O’Connor, 
William  Fenix,  Edmund  Summers,  Maurice  Murphy,  Patrick  Finn — there  are  a  great 
many  more. 

30.785.  About  how  many  people  would  be  present? — I  should  think  there  wero 
from  35  to  36  present. 
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30.786.  What  was  the  case  of  Boyle — what  had  he  done? — He  had  taken  some  land 
belonging  to  one  Sullivan,  and  they  wanted  him  to  give  up  the  land  and  he  would  not 
until  his  term  expired — he  had  the  land  for  so  many  years. 

30.787.  Had  he  taken  the  land  from  one  Sullivan? — Yes. 

30.788.  Where  was  that  land  ? — In  a  place  called  Ballinderry. 

30.789.  What  did  you  say,  just  continue — had  he  taken  it? — He  had  taken  the 
land  from  Sullivan,  and  they  wanted  him  to  give  up  the  land  again,  and  he  would  not 
give  it  up. 

30.790.  And  then  what  was  the  discussion  at  the  meeting? — William  Fenix  proposed 
a  resolution  and  Maurice  Murphy  seconded  it,  condemning  his  action  for  not  giving  up 
the  land. 

30.791.  Are  you  sure  that  was  a  Land  Leagne  meeting? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

30.792.  And  was  that  resolution  carried  ? — It  was. 

30.793.  This  mans  name,  I  think,  was  Terence  Boyle  ? — Terence  Boyle. 

30.794.  What  happened  to  Terence  Boyle  ? — His  house  was  fired  into  and  some  of 
his  cattle  maimed. 

30.795.  You  say  his  house  was  fired  into  and  his  cattle  maimed — did  you  know  that 
of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  did,  sir. 

30.796.  You  took,  I  believe,  yourself,  no  part  in  these  acts  ? — No. 

30.797.  Only  just  say  yes  or  no  to  this — did  men  make  statements  to  you  as  to  their 
having  taken  part  in  the  outrages  themselves  ? — Yes. 

30,798-9.  Were  they  never  known  to  you? — Yes. 

30,800.  You  can  give  the  names,  I  suppose,  if  necessary  ? — If  required,  sir. 

I  was  only  abstaining  from  asking  the  question  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  friends  say  it  is  not  evidence.  There  a.re  one  or  two  other  small  matters 
which  I  have  to  collect  from  manuscripts.  1  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  will 
follow  us  now  to  adjourn  as  it  is  close  on  the  time. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

[The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.~\ 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lord,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  what  I  wished 
read,  and  that  is  all  I  will  ask  him  now. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

30.801.  You  have  lived  all  your  life  in  Kerry? — Yes,  very  nearly. 

30.802.  Born  there? — Well,  I  fancy  I  was  born  there. 

30.803.  Lived  there  as  long  as  you  recollect  ? — I  have  lived  there  the  last  23  or 
24  years. 

30.804.  And  are  very  well  known  ? — Very  well  known. 

30.805.  Could  you  mention  a  single  respectable  person  in  Kerry  who  would  believe 
you  on  your  oath  if  uncorroborated  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know  that. 

30.806.  Name  one  single  respectable  person  who  would  believe  you  on  your  oath 
if  uncorroborated  ? — Patrick  Dee — he  could  corroborate  it  if  he  liked. 

30.807.  I  am  asking  you  the  name  of  anyone  whom  you  think  would  believe  you  on 
your  oath  uncorroborated  ? — I  do  not  know. 

30.808.  Can  you  name  one  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

30.809.  Can  you  name  any  respectable  man  in  Kerry  who  would  believe  your  word 
for  anything  without  corroboration  ? — W ell,  I  cannot  say  whether  anyone  would 
believe. 

30.810.  When  did  you  come  to  London  ? — I  left  Tralee  I  think  it  was  on  the  6th  ; 
I  arrived  in  London  on  Saturday  week  last. 

30.811.  You  left  Tralee  ? — On  the  night  of  the  6th. 

30.812.  Left  Tralee,  did  you? — Tralee. 

30.813.  On  the  6th  ? — Yes. 

30.814.  And  arrived  in  London  ? — Saturday  morning  early. 

30.815.  That  would  be  the  next  day  or  the  next  day  but  one  ? — Yes. 

30.816.  When  did  you  first  give  any  information  to  the  police? — On  the  25th 
November. 

30.817.  Or  to  anyone  ? — On  the  25th  November  I  gave  information. 
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30.818.  With  whom  did  you  come  to  London  ? — I  came  to  London  with  Sergeant 
Clarke. 

30.819.  Was  he  a  constable  on  duty,  or  stationed  at  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

30.820.  Where  ? — At  Tralee. 

30.821.  Was  it  to  him  that  you  gave  the  information? — No,  sir. 

30.822.  On  the  25th  November? — No. 

30.823.  To  who  then  ? — To  Mr.  Cecil  Roche. 

30.824.  Was  he  the  first  person  to  whom  you  gave  any  information  ? — lie  was  the 

first. 

30.825.  I  am  not  taking  of  the  first  policeman  or  the  first  magistrate  ;  but  washe  the 
first  person  ? — He  was  the  first  person. 

30.826.  Hod  you  seen  anybody,  or  had  anybody  seen  you  before  you  saw  Mr.  Cecil 
Roche  ?  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Cecil  Roche  at  all.  I  communicated  with  him. 

30.827.  How  ? — By  letter. 

30.828.  I  ask  is  that  letter  here  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  have  not  it. 

30.829.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Where  did  you  write  to  him  ? — I  wrote  to  the  resident 
magistrate,  Tralee. 

30.830.  To  Mr.  Cecil  Rocbe  ? — Yes. 

30.831.  From  where? — From  Causeway. 

30.832.  And  posted  it  ? — And  posted  it. 

30.833.  Posted  it  yourself? — Yes. 

30.834.  Did  you  get  an  answer? — No,  sir,  I  got  no  answer. 

30.835.  M  hat  was  the  next  thing  that  happened  ? — Sergeant  Clarke  came  out  to  the 
Causeway  to  see  me. 

30.836.  Sergeant  Clarke  ? — Yes. 

30.837.  What  date  was  that ;  the  26th  November? — No,  sir,  it  was  not  the  26th. 

30.838.  The  27th?— I  am  not  certain— I  was  thinking  it  was  about  the  29th. 

30.839.  The  29th  November  ? — Yes. 

30.840.  And  you  adhere  to  the  statement  that  up  to  that  time  you  had  given  no 
information  to  anyone? — No,  sir. 

30.841.  You  adhere  to  the  statement  that  you  hid  not  been  in  communication  with 
the  police? — Never,  sir. 

30.842.  Quite  clear? — No,  sir,  not  concerning  this  case. 

30.843.  Then  may  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  police,  although  not  concerning  this  case? — Well,  I  did  at  one  time,  some 
years  ago. 

30.844.  What  year  would  that  be? — 1882. 

30.845.  Not  earlier  than  1882— just  think  ?— No,  only  in  1882. 

30.846.  Who  were  the  police  you  communicated  with  then? — Sergeant  John 

Kinsella. 

30.847.  Do  you  recollect,  was  that  early  in  1882?— About  the  middle  of  1882. 

30.848.  I  wish  you  would  try  and  just  think — was  it  about  the  month  of  April  1882  ? 
— It  was  about  the  month  of  July  1882. 

30.849.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  earlier  ? — It  was  not  earlier  than  the  1st  of  June, 
anyway. 

30.850.  Not  earlier? — Not  earlier. 

30.851.  Do  you  think  it  was  about  the  1st  of  June,  as  nearly  as  you  can  fix  it? — 

I  communicated  with  him  in  June,  and  I  might  communicate  with  him  in  the  middle 
of  July. 

30.852.  As  nearly  as  you  can  say,  about  the  first  time  was  about  the  1st  of  June;  is 
that  correct  ? — Yes. 

30,8o3.  ihe  first  communication  with  the  sergeant  ? — Not  with  the  sergeant,  with  a 
constable. 

30.854.  Kinsella  ? — No  ;  with  Constable  O’Connor. 

30.855.  It  was  with  Sergeant  Kinsella  you  communicated  in  July? — Yes.  Constable 
O’Connor  in  Juno. 

30,8o6.  With  Constable  0  Connor  about  the  1st  of  June,  Kinsella  in  July,  and  Cecil 
Roche  in  November  of  this  year  ? — Yes. 

30,857.  Now  just  try  and  think  again,  please.  Are  these  the  only  two  police  with 
whom  you  communicated  ?— 1 They  are  the  only  two,  except  Sergeant  Clarke. 
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30.858.  That  is  three.  When  did  yon  communicate  with  him  first  ? — I  think  it  was 
in  November  1882. 

30.859.  Then  when  he  came  to  you  on  the  29th  November  in  this  year,  he  was  an 
old  friend  of  yours  ? — Well,  not  particularly  a  friend. 

30.860.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  creditable  to  him  to  say  so.  At  all  events,  you  knew  him 
and  he  knew  you  ? — Yes,  I  knew  him. 

30.861.  Again  I  must  press  you.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  the  first  time  you 
communicated  with  the  police  was  the  1st  of  June  1882  ? — I  will.  I  will  swear  that. 

30.862.  That  you  will  stick  to  ? — Yes. 

30.863.  When  Sergeant  Clarke  came  over  on  the  29th  November,  what  took  place  ? 
— He  took  me  to  Mr.  Soames’  office. 

30.864.  It  was  in  Tralee  he  met  you,  you  say  ? — After  coming  over  to  London  ? 

30.865.  No,  no.  When  he  came  to  you  after  you  had  written  to  Cecil  Roche  on  the 
25th,  you  got  no  answer  in  writing,  but  Sergeant  Clarke  came  over  to  you  on  the 
29th  ? — Yes. 


30.866.  That  was  at  Tralee,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — Yes,  at  Tralee. 

30.867.  Where  did  he  see  you  ? — He  saw  me  at  Causeway. 

30.868.  At  your  own  house? — No,  I  have  not  a  house  in  Causeway,  I  was  employed. 

30.869.  Where? — With  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Nealan. 

30.870.  Did  he  take  you  to  any  place  ? — He  took  me  to  Tralee. 

30.871.  To  the  police  barrack? — Yes. 

30.872.  What  took  place  there? — I  made  a  sort  of  statement  there. 

30.873.  You  made  a  what  ? — I  made  a  sort  of  statement. 

30.874.  You  made  a  sort  of  statement  ? — I  made  him — I  gave  him  the  chief est  parts 
of  the  statement  that  I  had  to  make. 

30.875.  Was  it  in  writing? — Yes,  in  writing;  he  wrote  it  down  himself. 

30.876.  Did  he  ask  you  any  questions? — Well,  he  did  not  ask  me  any  questions,  I 
made  them  for  myself.  I  made  the  statement  for  him,  and  he  wrote  it  down. 

30.877.  I  mean  did  you  give  the  story  right  off  the  reel  or  did  you  give  the  statement 
in  answer  to  questions  he  put  to  you  ? — He  asked  me  but  very  few  questions,  I  made 
the  statement  myself. 

30.878.  He  asked  you  very  few  questions  and  you  made  the  statement  principally 
yourself  ? — Yes. 

30.879.  And  he  took  it  down? — And  he  took  it  down. 

30.880.  Was  it  read  over  to  you  ? — It  was. 

30.881.  Did  you  sign  it  ? — I  did. 

30.882.  Did  you  make  any  other  written  statement  to  Serjeant  Clarke  except  that  ? 


— No  other. 

30,883-4.  None  other  but  that? — None  other  but  that. 

If  it  is  in  court  I  call  for  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  cannot  give  it  to  you. 

30.885.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Sergeant  Clarke  you  have  seen.  He  came  with  you  to 
London  and  you  have  seen  him  since  ?— Yes. 

30.886.  Is  he  in  court  ? 

(A  Voice.)  Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  is  desirable  he  should  not  be  in  court. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  am  going  to  call  Sergeant  Clarke. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Of  course  I  will  accept  your  statement  about  that,  but  I  think  it 
is  desirable  he  should  be  out  of  court,  and  that  no  one  communicate  with  him  if  he 
is  to  be  called  presently. 

30.887.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  your  own  volunteered  statement  ? — My  own 
volunteered  statement. 

30.888.  In  addition  to  a  few  questions  Sergeant  Clarke  put  to  you,  and  which  you 
answered? — Yes.  I  answered  any  question  he  put  to  me.  He  only  asked  me  a  few 
questions.  I  do  not  remember  any  question  he  put  to  me. 

30.889.  He  did  ask  you  a  few  questions  ? — He  might  have  asked  me  a  few  questions. 

30.890.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  ? — I  am  sure  he  asked  me  a  few  questions. 

30.891.  Which  you  answered  ? — Yes,  which  I  answered. 

30.892.  And  then  the  statement  was  read  over  to  you? — Yes. 

30.893.  And  you  signed  it? — Yes. 
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30  894.  Did  you  make  any  statement  to  anyone  else  except  Sergeant  Clarke,  which 
was  taken  down  in  writing  ? — Do  you  mean  in  Tralee  or  here  ? 

30.895.  Anywhere  ? — In  London  I  made  a  statement. 

30.896.  Was  that  at  Mr.  Soames’  office? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

30.897.  To  whom  ? — Mr.  Shannon. 

30.898.  Had  he  before  him  when  he  took  your  statement,  the  statement  which  you 
had  made  to  Clarke  ? — I  did  not  see  it. 

30.899.  Had  he  a  paper  before  him  ? — No,  only  the  paper  he  was  writing  on. 

30.900.  N  o  paper  before  him,  only  the  paper  he  was  writing  on  ? — That  is  it. 

30.901.  Did  be  ask  you  questions  ? — He  did. 

30.902.  And  you  answered  them  ? — I  answered  them. 

30.903.  Or  did  you  make  the  statement  you  made  to  Sergeant  Clarke  ? — The  very 
same  statement  I  made  to  Sergeant  Clarke. 

30.904.  Did  he  begin  by  asking  you  questions  ? — I  made  the  statement  to  him. 

30.905.  And  then  at  the  end  of  it  he  asked  you  some  questions  ? — He  asked  me 
whether  it  was  correct  or  not. 

30.906.  And  that  is  the  only  question  ? — That  is  the  only  question. 

30.907.  Then  you  volunteered  the  whole  of  the  statement  ? — Yes,  I  volunteered  the 
whole  of  it. 

30.908.  And  then  he  asked  you  at  the  end  whether  it  was  correct  ? — Yes. 

30.909.  I  suppose  he  read  it  over  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  read  it  over. 

30.910.  Before  he  asked  you  that  ? — He  read  over  the  statement  to  me. 

30.911.  Before  he  asked  you  whether  it  was  correct? — Well,  I  am  not  certain 
of  that. 

30.912.  Did  you  sign  that  statement? — I  did. 

30.913.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  except  the  statement  to  Sergeant  Clarke  and  the 
statement  to  Mr.  Shannon,  that  you  made  no  statement,  which  was  taken  down  in 
writing,  to  anyone? — None  except  those  two. 

30.914.  None  except  those  two  ? — No. 

30.915.  That  is  quite  clear? — That  is  quite  clear. 

30.916.  Am  I  to  take  it  positively  from  you  that  until  you  wrote  to  the  resident 

magistrate,  Mr.  Roche,  that  you  had  not  communicated  with  anyone - ? — No,  sir, 

I  had  not. 

30.917.  Attend!  Attend!— That  you  had  not  communicated  with  anyone  with 
reference  to  giving  your  evidence  here? — No. 

30.918.  To  none  ? — To  no  one. 

30.919.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  Mr.  Roche  before  you  wrote  to 
him  ? — No. 

30.920.  Or  from  any  of  the  police  ? — Not  from  any  of  the  police. 

30.921.  Or  from  anyone  else  ? — Nor  from  anyone  else  at  all. 

30.922.  You  were  not  here  for  the  O’Donnel  ai.d  Walter  trial? — No,  sir. 

30.923.  You  were  not? — No. 

30.924.  Now  what  was  your  communication  to  Constable  O’Connor  about  the  1st  of 
June? — Well,  I  communicated  with  him  in  the  village  of  Ballyduff  that  there  was 
arms  hid  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Summers. 

30.925.  Anything  else  ? — Nothing  else. 

30.926.  Did  you  get  paid  for  that  ? — No. 

30.927.  What  did  you  communicate  to  Sergeant  Kinsella  later  about — the  middle 
of  June. 

( Sir  TIenry  James.)  Middle  of  July. 

30.928.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Middle  of  1882? — Constable  O’Connor  told  him  about 
that,  and  Constable  Kinsella  sent  for  me  to  go  into  the  barrack  to  tell  it  him  again. 

30.929.  About  the  arms  at  Summers’  ? — Yes. 

30.930.  You  had  no  one  come  to  you  from  the  1st  of  June  until  the  middle  of  1882  ? 
I  think  you  meant  to  convey  it  was  in  July  ? — I  think  so,  sir. 

30.931.  No  one  had  come  to  you  for  information? — No. 

30.932.  And  you  had  seen  no  policeman  meanwhile  ? — I  had  seen  policemen,  but  not 
with  reference  to  that. 

30.933.  No  policeman  to  communicate  with  meanwhile? — No. 

30.934.  Did  you  tell  Sergeant  Kinsella  anything  else  ? — Nothing  else. 
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30.935.  What  was  your  motive  in  going  to  the  police  in  June? — Well,  I  will  tell 
you  :  I  was  under  the  impression  that  if  I  gave  that  information,  if  any  suspicion 
rested  upon  me  as  to  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Roche,  I  thought  that  would  be  giving  it 
beforehand. 

30.936.  You  thought  what  ? — I  thought  they  would  not  be  suspicious  of  me  for  the 
shooting  of  Mr.  Roche  by  giving  this  information  beforehand. 

30.937.  In  short,  you  thought  if  you  were  giving  information  to  the  police,  they 
would  not  attach  any  suspicion  to  you  ? — Yes. 

30.938.  In  other  words,  that  you  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  the  police  ? — 
Very  likely. 

30.939.  And  as  a  man  giving  information  to  them  ?  Don’t  laugh,  please.  It  is  not 
a  laughing  matter  ? — I  am  not  laughing  at  all.  I  was  smiling. 

30.940.  So  that  if  you  did  get  into  any  difficulty  you  might  have  friends  with  the 
police? — I  did  not  do  it  for  that.  I  wanted  to  cast  suspicion  off  myself. 

30.941.  Did  you  tell  any  of  your  neighbours  that  you  had  given  information? 
— : No. 

30.942.  Did  you  let  them  understand  you  were  in  communication  with  the  police  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

30.943.  Why  not,  it  your  object  was  honestly — I  will  not  say  hones L4y,  it  is  a 
misused  word — why  not,  if  your  object  really  was  merely  to  guard  suspicion  from 
yourself  ? — I  wanted  to  guard  suspicion  from  myself.  I  did  not  want  to  tell  anyone 
that. 

30.944.  Why  not  ? — Because  they  would  very  soon  do  away  with  me. 

30.945.  Why  not,  if  your  object  was  to  direct  suspicion  from  you.  They  did  not 
want  to  get  you  convicted,  did  they  ? — They  did  not  want  me  ?  I  do  not  think  they 
cared  whether  I  was,  or  not. 

30.946.  I  want  to  know  that.  Do  you  think  they  did  not  care  whether  you  were 
convicted  ? — 1  believe  so  long  as  they  got  what  they  wanted  out  of  you  they  did  not 
care  whether  or  not  you  were  convicted  after  or  not. 

30.947.  Let  me  ask  you  the  plain  question.  You  were  a  party,  according  to  your 
own  account,  in  a  murderous  outrage  upon  Sheehy  ? — Yes. 

30.948.  You  were  ? — I  was  attached  to  them. 

30.949.  You  did  that  with  your  eyes  open? — Certainly  they  must  have  been  open. 

30.950.  And  you  intended,  if  Sheehy  was  not  supposed  to  have,  or  suspected  of 
having  given  information  to  the  police,  to  have  taken  your  part  in  murdering  that 
unhappy  man  ? — I  was  bound  to  take  my  part  and  I  was  bound  to  those  who  were 
placed  over  me. 

30.951.  And  you  intended  to  do  it  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

30.952.  And  the  same  with  Mr.  Roche? — The  same  with  Mr.  Roche. 

30.953.  You  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

30.954.  As  regards  Roche  ? — As  regards  Roche  and  Sheehy. 

30.955.  Of  your  own  mind  you  were  willing  to  enter  upon  this  enterprise? — I  was  a 
party  to  it.  I  was  induced  to  go  there. 

30.956.  You  have  mentioned  a  number  of  names  of  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
planning  of  this  horrible  business.  Were  they  all  members  of  this  secret  organisation 
like  yourself  ? — They  were. 

30.957.  Without  exception  ? — Without  exception. 

30.958.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Land  League  in  your  life  ? — Never. 

30.959.  Never? — No. 

30.960.  Never  had  a  membership  card? — Never. 

30.961.  Never  paid  any  contribution  to  it? — Never  paid  a  contribution  to  it. 

30.962.  I  want  to  know,  please.  You  said  the  Land  League  meetings  were  held  at 
the  house  of  one  Casey  ? — Yes. 

30.963.  What  kind  of  house  is  Casey’s  ? — He  is  a  mason  by  trade.  It  is  a  good 
large  house. 

30.964.  Is  there  a  room  in  his  house  ? — There  is  two  rooms. 

30.965.  There  may  be  two  or  more,  but  is  there  a  room  or  rooms  in  his  house  which 
are  the  only  public  rooms  in  the  village — the  band  room  among  others  ? — It  was  the 
Land  League  room  and  band  room,  and  the  room  for  the  Fenian  organisation 
as  well. 

30.966.  The  room  for  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — Yes,  for  the  three  purposes. 
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30.967.  The  band  room,  tlie  Land  League  room,  and  for  the  Fe  ian  organisation  as 
well  ? — Yes. 

30.968.  AYas  I  right  in  following  your  evidence?  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  in 
reference  to  the  murderous  attack  upon  Sheehy  which  you  entered  into,  that  that  was 
arranged  in  Causeway  ? — Yes. 

30.969.  In  the  village  street,  I  think  you  said? — I  did  not  mean  it  was  arranged  in 
the  village  street — it  was  there  I  got  the  first  intimation  to  proceed. 

30.970.  As  far  as  you  were  aware,  the  intimation  was  given  to  you  in  the  village 
street  ? — Yes. 

30.971.  And  so  far  as  the  murderous  attack  designed  upon  Roche,  if  it  were  so,  that 
was  at  Dee’s  house  ? — Yes. 

30.972.  And  there  were  two  meetings  at  Dee’s  house  ? — They  used  often  to  be 
several  meetings  there. 

30.973.  Then  the  Fenian  erganisation  did  not  on  either  of  those  occasions  meet  at 

Casey’s  ? — The  Fenian  organisation - 

30.974.  Answer  my  question — on  either  of  those  occasions  did  any  meeting  of  the 
Fenian  organisation  take  place  to  your  knowledge  at  Casey’s? — Yes,  on  the  occasion 
that  we  went  to  see  Roche  first,  there  was  a  few  of  us  meeting  there. 

30.975.  Have  you  in  your  examination-in-chief  said  one  syllable  about  that? — I 
have  said,  sir,  that  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  often  assembled  in  Casey  s 
room. 

30.976.  With  great  deference,  did  you  not  swear  that  as  regards  the  attack  upon 
Sheehy  the  intimation  to  you  of  it  was  by  a  man  called  Fenix,  in  Causeway  ? — That  is 
correct. 

30.977.  And  that  as  regards  the  two  meetings  the  only  two  you  have  spoken  of  in 
relation  to  the  murderous  attack  upon  Roche,  the  first  was  held  at  Dee’s  house  and 
no  attack  resulted  from  that  ? — No. 

30.978.  And  the  second  meeting  was  held  a  few  days  later  at  Dee’s  house? — Yes 
that  is  correct. 

30.979.  Did  you  say  one  syllable  about  a  meeting  of  the  Fenian  organisation,  or  of 
any  of  its  meetings  being  held  in  relation  to  either  of  those  matters  of  Casey’s? — I 
do  not  say  it  now  either,  only  in  Casey’s  room. 

30.980.  Are  those  the  only  two  murderous  outrages  you  have  taken  part  in  ? — They 
are  indeed. 

30.981.  Are  those  the  only  outrages  you  have  taken  part  in  ? — They  are. 

30.982.  That  you  swear  ? — That  I  swear. 

30.983.  You  said  you  were  sworn  into  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  November 
1880?— Yes. 

30.984.  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  earlier? — I  answered  it  was  the  15th  November 
1880. 

30.985.  How  do  you  fix  the  date  ? — Because  it  was  a  fair  day  in  Causeway  ;  it  was 
a  remarkable  day — it  was  the  day  of  the  fair.  It  only  comes  once  a  year. 

30.986.  It  does  come  once  a  year  ? — Yes. 

30.987.  It  came  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

30.988.  And  in  1878  ?— Yes,  and  in  1877. 

30.989.  And  are  you  sure  it  was  not  at  a  fair  in  another  year  that  you  were  made 
a  member  ? — Well,  I  am  sure  of  it  now. 

30.990.  Why  ? — Because  I  joined  the  militia  the  8th  January,  I  think,  1878,  and  it 
was  after  I  had  been  three  trainings  in  the  militia. 

30.991.  You  say  it  was  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

30.992.  You  were  expelled  from  the  militia? — Never. 

30.993.  How  did  you  come  to  leave  it  ? — I  got  discharged. 

30.994.  What  for  ? — I  went  up  to  the  sergeant  that  was  on  the  fourth  battalion  Middle¬ 
sex  Militia,  and  I  was  unwell,  and  the  sergeant  said  would  1  like  to  get  discharged  and 
T  said  yes. 

30.995.  Yo  say  it  is  not  correct  that  you  wero  called  upon  to  leave  tho  militia  ? — No, 

I  say  I  was  discharged,  but  not  for  bad  conduct. 

30.996.  Did  you  get  a  certificate  of  character  ? — I  did. 

30.997.  Where  is  it? — I  have  not  it  about  mo  now. 

30.998.  Let  me  see  it  ? — I  havo  not  got  it,  I  said. 

30.999.  Is  it  at  home  ? — It  is  not.  I  havo  no  home. 
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31,000.  Where  is  it  ? — I  destroyed  it.  I  did  not  want  it. 

31,001.  Destroyed  your  certificate  of  good  character  when  leaving  the  militia? — I  did 
not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  keep  it. 

31,002.  You  did  not  think  it  important  to  have  a  little  evidence  of  good  character  ? — 

I  can  always  get  that. 

31,003.  Where  ? — I  can  get  it  at  home  if  it  were  not  for  this  case  cropping  up. 

31,004.  Where? — I  could  get  it  at  Causeway. 

31,005.  Mention  one  respectable  person  who  would  believe  you? — Michael  Nealan,  a 
member  of  the  National  League,  who  employed  me,  but,  of  course,  his  mind  would  be 
poisoned  against  me  now. 

31,006.  Why  ? — For  giving  evidence  here. 

31,007.  Because  it  is  untrue,  or  not  ? — Because  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

31,008.  You  think  this  respectable  man  would  be  prejudiced  against  you  because  you 
have  told  the  truth  ? — Certainly,  because  he  has  discharged  me  from  my  employment 
through  the  influence  of  members  of  the  National  League,  I  think, 

31,009.  Oh,  Nealan  has  discharged  you  ? — Yes,  from  my  employment.  I  was  working 
for  him  for  nine  months. 

31,010.  When  did  he  discharge  you  ? — The  night  of  the  30th  of  November. 

31,011.  Of  this  year  ? — Yes. 

31,012.  You  left  on  the  29th  ? — I  did  not  leave,  I  only  left  for  a  day. 

31,013.  You  forget? — I  left  for  a  day.  I  did  not  leave  my  employment  for  good. 
I  was  employed  for  six  months. 

31,014.  You  have  told  us  that  on  the  29th  you  saw  Sergeant  Clarke,  who  took  you 
to  Tralee,  and  from  Tralee  you  came  on  here  ? — No,  not  very  likely. 

31,015.  Not  immediately  ? — No. 

31,016.  You  went  back  to  your  work  ? — Yes. 

31,017.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  it  was  known  you  had  been  seen  by  Sergeant 
Clarke  ? — Yes,  I  mean  to  convey  that. 

31,018.  Did  you  tell  the  fact  yourself  ?— To  whom  ? 

31,019.  To  anyone? — Well,  1  had  to  go  to  the  police  barracks  for  protection  that 
night ;  after  I  had  gone  back  the  doors  were  closed  against  me. 

31,020.  Nealan  knew  that  ? — Yes. 

31,021.  When  was  it;  do  you  recollect  that  you  destroyed  your  certificate  of 
discharge? — I  should  say  something  about  not  quite  two  years  ago.  About  next 
July  two  years. 

31,022.  Do  you  recollect  destroying  it?— Yes,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it,  it 
can  be  easily  got  at  Hounslow. 

31,023.  Why  did  you  destroy  it? — Because  I  did  not  want  it. 

31,024.  You  recollect  destroying  it  ? — Yes. 

31,025.  Where  ? — I  tore  it  on  the  roads,  or  perhaps  in  the  fields  ;  I  did  not  want  it. 

3l’o26.  You  tore  it  on  the  roads  or  in  the  fields  ? — Yes,  you  can  find  it  there,  it  is 
the  4th  Battalion  Middlesex  Regiment,  Hounslow. 

31,027.  What  was  the  militia  that  you  were  in  ?— I  belonged  first  to  the  4th 
Battalion  Munster  Fusiliers,  and  I  got  transferred  from  them  into  the  4th  Battalion 
of  the  Middlesex  regiment  at  Hounslow. 

31,028.  Just  repeat  that? — I  joined  the  4th  Battalion  of  the  Munster  Fusiliers  in 
1878]  I  came  to  London — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  1883  or  1884,  and  I  got 
transferred  from  the  4th  Battalion  Munster  Fusiliers  to  the  4th  Battalion  Middlesex 
Regiment,  Hounslow. 

31,029.  The  Hounslow  Fusiliers  ? — They  are  not  a  fusilier  regiment. 

31,030.  What  are  they? — The  4th  Battalion  Middlesex  Regiment,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge’s. 

31,031.  What  became  of  you  there  ? — I  was  in  the  regiment  for  three  years. 

31,032.  And  then  left  ? — I  was  discharged. 

31,033.  That  is  the  discharge  from  the  regiment  you  were  speaking  of  as  having 
destroyed  ? — Yes,  you  get  a  discharge  from  both  if  you  require  it. 

31,034.  Had  you  two  discharges  ? — No,  because  I  had  not  left  the  Royal  Munster 
Fusiliers,  I  was  only  transferred. 

31,035.  The  Munster  Fusiliers— are  they  known  as  the  Kerry  Militia  ?— They  were 
known  at  one  time  as  the  Kerry  Mditia ;  they  are  not  known  now  as  the  Kerry 
Militia. 
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31,036.  What  was  your  first  connexion  with  Roche — what  was  the  name  of  the  man 
that  you,  according  to  your  own  account,  attempted  to  murder? — Michael  Roche. 

31,037.  What  was  your  first  connexion  with  him? — I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean. 

31,038.  Was  he  a  neighbour  of  yours  ? — A  neighbour. 

31,039.  On  good  terms  with  you  ? — Well,  he  was  not  on  bad  terms;  we  were  very 
cool,  but  no  more  than  that ;  I  owed  the  man  no  animosity. 

31,040.  He  had  done  nothing  to  injure  you? — No,  nothing  particular  to  injure  me. 

31,041.  He  was  under  police  protection  in  June  1882  ? — He  was. 

31,042.  How  long  had  he  been  under  police  protection? — I  cannot  exactly  say. 

31,043.  About  how  long? — Three  or  four  months  I  should  say,  or  five;  I  am  not 
particularly  sure. 

31,044.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Jeremiah  Ryle  ? — Yes. 

31,045.  What  was  that  about? — About  some  field  that  Ryle  took  from  Roche. 

31,046.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  that  quarrel? — I  had  but  very  little  to  do 
with  it. 

31,047.  What  had  you  to  do  with  it  ? — I  was  minding  the  field  for  Ryle. 

31,048.  Did  you  offer  to  help  Roche  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  I  had  no 
way  of  helping  him. 

31,049.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  ? — I  will,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  mean.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

31,050.  Did  you  offer  in  any  way,  in  his  quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ryle,  to 
assist  Roche? — No.  There  was  no  possible  way  in  which  1  could  assist  him. 

31,051.  Did  you  offer  in  any  way  ? — No. 

31,052.  In  no  way? — In  no  way.  He  might  ask  me  to  assist  him,  but  I  did  not 
offer. 

31,053.  He  might  ask  you  to  give  him  assistance,  but  you  did  not  offer? — Yes.  I 
believe  he  was  asking  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  Land  League  at  one  time. 
His  own  first  cousin  was  secretary. 

31,054.  Attend.  Did  Roche  ask  you  ?  You  say  you  did  not  approach  him  ;  but  he 
may  have  approached  you.  Did  Roche  ask  you  to  help  him  in  making  an  attack  on  his 
brother-in-law  ? — N  ever,  sir. 

31,055.  What  did  he  ask  you  ? — He  asked  me,  one  evening,  to  remove  a  gate  out  of 
the  field. 

31,056.  What  did  you  do? — I  threw  the  gate  across  the  ditch  with  him,  that 
was  all. 

31,057.  That  would  be  a  gate  of  Ryle’s? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  gate  of 
Ryle’s. 

31,058.  It  was  the  gate  to  the  field  that  there  was  a  dispute  about  ? — Yes. 

31,059.  That  Ryle  had  possession  of  ? — Yes. 

31,060.  Did  you  then  go  to  Ryle  and  tell  him  you  could  tell  him  where  it  was  ? — I 
did. 

31,061.  And  did  you  tell  him  you  could  tell  him  that  if  he  gave  you  half-a-crown  ? 
— No,  sir. 

31,062.  Did  you  do  it — for  what  consideration  ? — He  was  bound  to  pay  me  half-a- 
sovereign,  he  might  give  me  half  a-crown  out  of  the  half-sovereign — he  was  bound  to 
pay  me,  but  I  did  not  ask  him  for  any  money  he  did  not  owe  me. 

31,063.  On  the  occasion  of  your  removing  this  gate  or  throwing  it  behind  the  ditch, 
you  did  it  on  Roche’s  instructions,  I  understand ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

31,064.  You  then  went  off  to  Ryle,  and  told  him  where  the  gate  was? — The  gate 
was  inside  the  ditch,  there  was  not  any  occasion  to  tell  him. 

31,065.  Did  he  on  that  occasion  pay  you  half-a-crown? — I  wa3  entitled  to  half-a- 
crown  out  of  the  half-sovereign  ;  I  understand  how  the  case  is  worked  up  against  me. 

31,066.  Did  you  take  Ryle  to  where  the  gate  was  ? — Ryle  know  where  it  was. 

31,067.  Did  you  take  him  to  where  it  was? — No,  I  did  not,  he  went  there  himself. 

31,068.  Have  you  ever  said  publicly  said  that  you  would  shoot  Ryle? — Publicly  ? 

31,069.  Aye? — Never. 

31,070.  Whore  do  you  say  you  got  tho  revolver? — I  got  the  revolver  from 
Patrick  Dee. 

31,071.  Is  he  an  old  or  a  young  man  ? — He  is  an  aged  man. 
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31,072.  And  he  is  living  there,  is  he  not? — He  is  living  there ;  a  man  something 
about  50  I  should  think. 

31,073.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  one  or  two  points  about  this  ;  you  have  mentioned 
a  man  called  Lynch? — Yes. 

31,074.  Who  was,  you  not  having  been  yourself  a  member  of  the  League,  the 
secretary  ? — Yes. 

31,075.  You  said  so,  or  you  understood  so? — Oh,  I  knew  him  to  be  secretary  of  the 
League. 

31.076.  Is  he  in  the  country  now,  or  where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  America,  I  believe. 

31,077.  You  also  mention,  I  think,  the  treasurer  of  the  League ;  is  he  in  the 
country  ? — Thomas  Diggin  ? 

31,078.  Yes? — He  is  dead. 

31,079.  So  that  the  secretary  whose  name  you  mentioned  is  in  America,  and  the 
treasurer  whose  name  you  mentioned  is  dead? — Yes,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  is  at 
home  still — the  secretary  who  succeeded  Lynch. 

31,080.  That  is  O’Connor?- — Yes. 

31,081.  Then  we  will  have  O’Connor  probably.  When  did  O’Connor  succeed  to  the 
treasurership  ? — After  Lynch  went  to  America. 

31,082.  When  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1881. 

31,083.  What  time  in  1881  ? — I  cannot  give  the  exact  date,  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
in  1881. 

31,084.  It  was  in  1881,  at  all  events? — It  was  in  1881. 

31,085.  You  are  clear  about  that  ? — Yes,  it  must  have  boen  the  beginning  of  1881. 

31,086.  So  that  Lynch  was  not  secretary  at  either  of  the  times  that  these  murderous 
outrages  were  planned? — No. 

31,087.  And,  so  far  as  you  know  or  are  able  to  tell  us,  O’Connor  had  nothing  to  do 
with  either  of  these  two  outrages,  had  he  ? — Well,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

31,088.  When  did  the  treasurer,  Diggin,  die  ? — I  cannot  say  when  he  died. 

31,089.  What  year  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  because  I  was  in  London  when  he  died. 

31,090.  I  have  asked  you  before  about  whether  you  were  party  to  any  other  outrage, 
and  you  said  you  were  not  ? — Party  to  any  other  outrage  ? 

31,091.  Aye  ? — No,  sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

31,092.  Well,  you  could  hardly  have  been  without  being  aware  of  it.  I  should  just 
like  to  put  some  names  to  you  ;  you  mentioned,  you  know,  that  you  wanted  to  get 
s  obscriptions  ? — Yes. 

31,093.  To  aid  your  escape,  I  think  your  expression  was,  to  America? — Yes. 

31,094.  What  were  you  escaping  from? — Well,  I  was  to  escape  from  the  police. 

31,095.  What  for? — For  the  shooting  of  Roche — for  the  attempted  shooting  of 
Roche. 

31,096.  You  know  at  this  time  you  were  friendly  with  the  police — you  had  been 
giYing  them  information  ? — I  was  not  friendly. 

30,097.  Well,  you  had  been  giving  them  information,  informally  I  will  say,  and  at 
that  very  moment  on  the  1st  June — Just  see  if  you  recognise  this  account  (referring  to 

a  new  paper). 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Does  he  say  he  saw  that  ? 

31,098.  ( Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw  it  or  not;  it 
is  the  report,  my  Lords,  of  this  case,  the  shooting  at  a  farmer.  You  read  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel,”  I  suppose? — Very  seldom,  sir. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Will  my  friend  ask  this  witness  first  whether  he  has  seen  this, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  the  account  of  this  given  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  will 
be  evidence  unless  it  is  somehow  affecting  the  witness. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  was  asking  him  if  he  knew  this  account. 

(The  Bresident.)  Yes,  but  that  does  not  make  it  evidence  a  statement  not  admitted 
by  the  witness. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Does  your  Lordship  think  I  am  not  entitled  to  put  this  to 
him,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  correct  ? 

(The  Bresident.)  You  may  put  the  leading  points  to  him,  but  you  are  not  entitled  to 
put  a  statement  before  us  merely  in  tnat  way,  otherwise  anything  might  be  brought 
before  us. 

31,099.  (Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  You  heard  Michael  Roche  give  his  evidence  ? — Yes. 
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31.100.  Before  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  that,  you  tried  to  fire  your 
revolver  on  the  first  occasion  ? — Yes. 

31.101.  How  close  were  you  to  the  man  ? — I  was  as  close  as  that  I  had  my  hand 
on  him. 

31.102.  And  all  that  was  heard  would  be - ? — The  click,  sir. 

31.103.  The  click? — Yes,  that  was  all  that  was  heard. 

31.104.  Was  it  a  modern  revolver  with  a  needle  or  was  it  a  revolver  that  was  fired 
with  caps  ? — Ho,  sir,  it  was  a  needle. 

31.105.  So  that  all  that  would  be  heard  would  be  the  click? — Yes,  sir.  ^ 

31.106.  Did  you  then  try  to  proceed  to  fire  the  remaining  barrels  ? — Yes. 

31.107.  One  after  the  other — one,  two,  three,  four,  five  ? — I  do  not  think  I  went  so 
far  as  five,  I  might  go  as  far  as  four. 

31.108.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  now  that  you  deliberately,  and  in  that  condition 
of  things,  intended  to  kill  that  man  ? — Certainly,  sir. 

31.109.  You  did? — That  was  what  I  was  ordered  to  do. 

31.110.  For  which  you  were  to  get  enough  to  take  you  to  America,  as  I  understand  ? 
— Yes. 

31.111.  So  that  it  was  not  merely  one  attempt  you  made,  according  to  your  account, 
but  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  ? — I  did  not  go  so  far  as  five  at  all. 

31.112.  You  say  four? — I  might  go  as  far  as  four. 

31.113.  I  want  to  ask  you,  is  it  true,  or  can  it  be  true,  if  that  was  a  genuine  intended 

murder  you  know - ? — It  was  a  genuine  intended  murder. 

31.1 14.  Yes,  so  you  say  ;  can  it  be  true  that  Michael  Roche  gave  that  account  ? — He 
gave  that  account. 

31.115.  And  that  notwithstanding  this  account  you  were  called  upon  to  keep  the 
peace,  yourself  bound  in  10?.  and  two  sureties  in  5 ?.  each? — No,  myself  bound  in  20?. 
and  two  sureties  in  10?.  each. 

31.116.  I  think  this  is  more  correct.  However  it  is  not  material  to  the  point  we  are 
upon — yourself  in  10?.  and  two  sureties  in  5?.  each,  20?.  together? — -Well  it  might  be, 
sir,  but  I  am  sure  that  is  incorrect. 

Unless  this  was  a  bogus  affair,  £ot  up  between  you  and  Roche,  how  do  you  explain 
the  magistrate  treating  it  in  that  fashion  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lords,  I  object  to  that,  surely  it  is  argument  if  anything, 
but  what  I  say  is  it  is  not  a  question  to  put  to  the  Avitness  what  influenced  the 
magistrate’s  mind ;  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  say  Avhat  influenced  the  magistrate’s 
mind  upon  hearing  ihe  evidence.  Of  course  my  friend  can  ask  him  what  evidence  was 
given  before  the  magistrate. 

(The  President.)  The  only  way  in  which  I  understood  it,  was  to  see  whether  it  was  a 
bogus  affair  between  him  and  Roche. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  was  not  my  friend’s  question. 

(The  President.)  No,  but  I  understood  it  in  that  sense;  it  must  be  confined  to  that. 

31.117.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Can  you  suggest,  if  you  were  not  giving  information  to 
the  police,  and  this  Avas  not  treated  as  a  bogus  affair,  hoAV  it  Avas  you  Avere  not  sent  to 
be  tried  ? — I  can. 

31.118.  You  can  ? — Yes. 

31.119.  Why  ? — Because  Roche  contradicted  himself.  He  gave  contradictory 
evidence,  and  any  sane  man  would  not  believe  Avliat  he  said  then. 

31.120.  What  was  his  contradiction  ? — He  said  that  he  heard  a  bullet  whiz  pass 
his  ear,  and  the  magistrate  said,  did  he  see  any  smoke  or  a  flash,  and  he  said  no. 
And  it  was  quite  impossible  if  a  bullet  passed  his  ear  that  there  was  not. 

31.121.  Was  not  Avhat  the  man  said,  on  your  oath,  this :  “  That  Buckley  dreAv  a 
“  revolver  from  under  his  coat  and  presented  it  at  him  ;  he  fired,  but  he  did  not  see 

any  fire  or  smoke,  ihe  only  report  he  hear  !  Avas  a  ‘  click.’  He  merely  presented 
“  the  rovolvor  at  him  and  ticked  it  all  along  at  him  ;  he  was  wrong  in  swearing  first 

that  he  fired  at  him  ;  ho  then  ran  aAvay  and  Avitness  ran  and  told  tho  police  about 
“  the  matter”? — Yes. 

31.122.  That  is  what  the  man  sworo  ? — That  is  what  tho  man  swore,  that  was  at 
the  second  examination.  In  his  direct  examination  first  ho  savoi’o  that  a  bullet 
whizzed  past  his  ear.  Then  Avhen  I  Avas  tried  tho  second  time  at  CausoAvay  ho  swore 
that.  That  account  you  have  is  of  the  second  examination. 
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31  123  I  am  putting  it  to  you,  was  there  any  inquiry  m  open  court,  except  the 
inquiry  upon  the  23rd  of  June?— There  was  an  inquiry  m  Tralee.  I  was  taken  before 
the  resident  magistrate  in  Tralee,  and  there  was  an  inquiry  there  and  he  swore  then 
a  bullet  passed  his  ear,  and  the  justices  asked  whether  he  saw  smoke. 

31.124.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  give?— That  is  what  I  thought. 

31.125.  The  reason  why  you  were  bound,  yourself  in  10Z.  and  two  sureties  of  51. 

ea<31,126.eYou  called  no  witness  upon  that  occasion  ?— I  did.  I  got  James  Looney 
and  John  O’Connor  to  swear  I  was  at  Dee’s  door  at  the  time. 

31  127.  When  was  that  ?— At  the  second  examination. 

31128  When  ? _ I  do  not  know  the  date.  I  have  not  the  correct  date. 

31129!  You  said  so  before,  but  I  think  you  must  be  making  some  mistake.  You 
got  these  men,  as  I  understand,  to  swear  you  were  somewhere  else  ?— Dee  and  hemx 

got  them  to  do  it  for  me.  T  .  .  <•  1  t 

31.130.  Of  course  you  knew  it  was  false  ?— Of  course  I  knew  it  was  false.  1  did 

not  care  so  long  as  I  saved  myself.  .  «  •  , 

31.131.  On  this  occasion  what  was  the  hour?  On  the  occasion  of  my  firing  at 

Roche  ^ 

31.132.  Aye  ?— About  half  past  7  o’clock  in  the  evening— on  a  June  evening. 

31.133.  In  the  month  of  June  ? — In  the  month  of  June. 

31.134.  Clear  daylight? — Clear  daylight. 

31.135.  A  man  who  knew  you  well  ? — Who  knew  me  well. 

3l’, 136.  And  alone?— And  alone.  _  ,  » 

31.137.  In  the  other  case  of  Thomas  Sheehy,  how  many  were  there  of  you  . 
Eleven. 

31.138.  Disguised  ?— Disguised.  „ 

31.139.  Eaces  discoloured? — No,  they  had  cloths  across  their  faces. 

3L140.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  white  shirts?  White  shirts. 

31441.  Outside  their  clothes?— Yes.  , 

31,142.  What  was  the  hour  of  that  attack  on  Sheehy  ?  About  half -past  10  0  clock 

31  143  And  you  now  before  my  Lords  swear  that  you,  on  that  June  evening,  alone, 
undisguised,  with  a  man  who  knew  you  well,  and  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  intended 

this  as  a  murderous  attack  upon  Roche?  Yes,  I  swear  that. 

31,144.  How  close  is  there  a  police  barrack  to  where  you  met  Roche  .  I  should  say 

somethin  2’  about — it  might  be  500  or  600  yards.  _  _  .  . 

31,145&  Is  it  so  much  as  500  or  600  yards?— I  am  not  certain.  It  is,  m  my 

^31  146.  It  is  in  Roche’s  own  house,  is  it  not?  It  is  not. 

31  147  Were  there  not  police  in  Roche  s  own  house  at  that  time  :  Not  at  that  hour 

at3lfl48.  What  time  do  they  come  there  ?— They  generally  go  protecting  him 

S03U49.gsS>Uordse™i  o'clock?— It  was  something  about  half-past  seven  on  a  June 

evening ;  it  is  not  dark  in  the  country  at  the  time. 

31  150.  They  come  to  protect  him  at  dusk,  and  you  knew  that  .  I  knew  that. 

31  151  This  took  place  at  about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening .  Yes,  they 

generally  used  to  go  down  there  about  9  o’clock.  ,  i0nft  Anr, 

S  31,152.  How  close  to  Roche’s  house  ?— I  should  think  somewhere  about  300  or  400 

^  31,153.  And  the  police  barracks,  how  far — I  think  you  said  already?  I  think  about 

500  or  600  yards.  It  might  be  more  than  that.  ,  .  ,,  , 

31  154  Provided  you  were  giving  information  to  the  police— were  playing  the  part 
of  an  informer  ? — I  admit  that,  but  I  did  not  give  any  information 

311  55  Attend  Provided  you  were,  would  it  or  would  it  not  be  likely  to  ensure 
your" safety  if  you  were  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  on  some  charge  at  the 

instance  of  the  police  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  .  .  _  0 

3!  150  You  do  not  think  it  would-not  likely  to  divert  suspicion  from  you  ?— Well, 
it  might  divert  suspicion.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  it  would  influence  their 

decision  if  I  committed  myself.  .  ..  . 

31,157.  Is  your  mother  living? — My  mother  is  living. 
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31.158.  Where  is  she  ? — She  is  in  the  infirmary  at  Listowel. 

31.159.  Is  that  at  the  'workhouse  ? — Yes. 

31.160.  When  you  were  over  in  London  (at  Hounslow  I  suppose,  I  do  not  know), 
did  you  learn  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  left  to  her  ? — Yes ;  and  I  learnt  it  had 
been  stolen  from  her. 

31.161.  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry — that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  left  to  her  by 
her  step-brother  called  John  Hanafin  ? — By  her  son,  my  step-brother. 

31.162.  Your  step-brother,  her  step-son.  Did  you  break  open  her  box? — Break 
open  her  box  ? 

31.163.  Aye  ? — I  might  break  open  her  box  at  one  time.  If  I  was  in  London  at 
the  time  I  could  not. 

31.164.  No,  no,  you  went  back  to  the  place  ? — I  was  back  a  long  time  before  that. 
I  was  back  seven  months  before  that. 

31.165.  When  did  you  go  back? — I  went  back,  I  believe,  in  1885;  I  am  not 
certain. 

31.166.  When  did  you  break  the  box  ? — If  you  will  refer  to  it  I  will  tell  you. 

31.167.  When  did  you  break  the  box  ? — I  broke  no  box. 

31.168.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  or  two  ago  you  did  ? — I  might  often  break  a 
box  in  my  life. 

31.169.  Were  you  charged  with  taking  your  mother’s  box,  breaking  it,  failing  to 
find  the  money,  beating  her  ? — That  is  quite  untrue. 

31.170.  And  that  never  was  reported  to  the  police  ? — While  I  was  in  London  there 
was  about  40 1.  of  money  taken  from  her,  and  those  that  have  instructed  you — there  is 
a  strong  suspicion  it  was  them  that  took  it. 

31.171.  Name  the  names? — I  could  easily  name  the  names.  I  know  the  people 
who  are  instructing  you  now. 

31.172.  Name  the  names  that  you  suspect? — I  would  not  mind  naming  him  now. 

31.173.  That  means  you  cannot? — Perhaps  I  could  if  I  liked.  I  could  name  them, 
but  I  could  not  prove  it,  you  know. 

31.174.  Name  them  ? — I  will  not  name  them. 

31.175.  Can  you  name  them? — I  could  name  a  good  many  of  those  who  have 

instructed  you  that - 

That  is  not  the  question.  Very  good.  Did  your  mother  become  partly  insane 
after  this  attack  that  you  made  upon  her  that  I  was  suggesting  ? 

31.176.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  must  ask  protection  for  everybody.  After  this  attack  you 
have  made  upon  him,  even  “  I  am  suggesting  ”  does  not  make  the  question  a  proper 
one  ? — Allow  me  to  say,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  scandalous  falsehood ;  that  is  what  it  is.  It 
is  a  falsehood. 

31.177.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  surely  am  entitled  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not - ? — I  will 

tell  you. 

(The  President.)  You  put  it  in  a  form  which  implied  he  admitted  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that,  of  course. 

31.178.  At  what  time  was  she  taken  to  the  Listowel  workhouse? — She  was  taken  in 
March.  She  was  taken  last  March. 

31.179.  What  time  was  it  ? — I  forget  now.  It  was  about  a  week  before  the  17th  of 
March. 

31.180.  I  wish  to  have  it  plainly  from  you.  Do  you  say  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
statement  that  you  broke  open  your  mother’s  box,  and,  failing  to  find  the  money,  beat 
her  badly  ? — No,  sir,  because  I  was  in  London  at  the  time  that  her  box  was  broken  and 
her  money  stolen.  I  was  in  London  and  I  can  prove  it. 

31.181.  Did  you  not  learn  that  her  mother  had,  upon  your  return,  deposited  the 
money,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  ? — I  heard 
she  had  not  a  penny,  but  afterwards  I  heard  she  had  61.  out  of  the  90 1. 

31.182.  In  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hamilton? — I  heard  she  had  some  money  in  her  hands. 
That  was  a  long  time  after  coming  back.  There  was  over  601.  of  it  lost,  and  she  was 
going  about  half  silly  when  the  money  was  stolen  from  her.  Tboso  who  are  instruct¬ 
ing  you  now  would  know. 

31.183.  Your  statement  is,  as  I  understand,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
robbory  of  this  money  that  your  mother’s  mind  was  affected  ? — I  cannot  prove  it.  I 
am  sure  it  was. 
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31.184.  And  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
breaking  the  box  because  I  was  in  London  at  the  time. 

31.185.  Were  there  any  convictions  against  you  at  the  Causeway  petty  sessions?  — 

Yes.’ 

31.186.  About  how  many? — I  should  say  there  were  three  or  four. 

31.187.  Weie  there  in  1882  as  many  as  17  ? — 17  convictions  ? 

31.188.  Yes? — No,  not  in  my  life,  and  I  hope  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah 
will  there  be  never  i7  convictions  against  me. 

31.189.  Four  or  five,  you  think  there  were? — Four  or  five,  I  should  say. 

31;190.  Three  or  four,  was  it,  you  said  ? — I  said  four  or  five. 

31.191.  In  1882? — I  mean,  from  the  time  that  I  rose  to  the  age  of  a  man  to  the 
present  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  1882,  1883,  1884.  I  mean  for  the  whole  time. 

31.192.  How  many  in  1882  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say. 

31.193.  My  information  may  be  quite  wrong? — There  was  the  conviction  for  Roche, 
in  1882. 

31.194.  No  ? — I  was  bound  to  keep  the  peace. 

31.195.  You  mean  the  binding  over  to  keep  the  peace.  You  call  that  a  conviction  ? 
—Yes. 

31.196.  What  were  these  four  or  five  charges  against  you  for?— There  was  one  for 
assaulting  the  police. 

31.197.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  when  that  was  ? — In  the  village  of  Causeway. 

31.198.  When  ?— In  1881. 

31.199.  What  was  the  next  ? — Well,  I  got  three  months  imprisonment  and  17s.  6d. 
fine,  and  the  members  of  the  National  League  and  Land  League  made  up  the  money 
for  me  when  I  was  imprisoned. 

31.200.  ( The  President.)  What  for  ?— Assaulting  the  police. 

31.201.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When?  —  It  was  a  fair  day  or  something  at 
Causeway — the  15th  November,  I  think. 

31.202.  ( Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted  the  statement  you  were  making. 
The  fine  was  made  up  for  you  by  the  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  the  fine 
was  made  up  for  me  by  the  memDers  of  the  Land  League,  and  it  was  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  that  paid  it.  They  always  taught  me  to  be  hostile  to  the  police. 

31.203.  They  always  taught  you  ? — Yes. 

31.204.  They  always  thought  you  were  hostile  to  the  police  ? — Yes,  and  commended 
me  for  it. 

31.205.  Can  you  tell  us  the  person  ?— Patrick  Dee. 

31.206.  The  same  Patrick  Dee  ? — John  Dee. 

31.207.  Is  that  the  same  Dee  who  is  a  member  of  the  Fenian  association? — Yes,  a 
member  of  the  Land  League. 

31.208.  Those  are  what  you  call  your  friends  of  the  Land  League,  that  class  of 
person  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a  good  many  more  I  could  name. 

31.209.  How  long  were  you  in  prison  altogether  in  1882  ? — I  was  not  in  prison  at  all 


in  1882. 

31.210.  Do  you  say  you  were  not  in  1882  ? — No. 

31.211.  In  1881  ?  In  August  last  were  you  convicted  of  anything? — I  was.  I  was 

fined  half-a-crown. 

31.212.  For  what? — I  will  tell  you. 

31.213.  What  was  it  for?— I  am  just  going  to  tell  you. 

31.214.  Was  it  for  drunkennesss,  or  assault,  or  what  ? — For  an  assault.  I  can  tell 
you  the  reason  if  you  will  allow  me. 

31.215.  I  have  no  objection  if  you  think  it  is  important  ?— I  was  employed  by  a 
man,' and  I  wanted  to  get  back  the  money  he  owed  me,  and  there  was  one  of  these 
fellows  came  up  who  were  hostile  to  me  since  I  gave  the  information  to  the  police,  and 
he  told  this  man  not  to  pay  me,  and  I  lifted  up  my  hand  and  struck  him  and  told  him 
to  mind  his  business.  I  was  not  arrested  for  drunkenness.  I  was  arrested  for  that  and 

fined  2s.  6d. 

31.216.  Did  you  buy  those  clothes  you  have  on  yourself  ? — I  did. 

31.217.  Where? _ Somewhere  in  Edgware  Road.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  place. 

31.218.  Since  you  came  to  London  ? — Yes.  - 

31.219.  With  money  you  obtained  ? — I  got  a  guinea  with  the  subpoena  and  bought 
them  with  part  of  the  guinea.  I  had  some  of  them  myself  before. 
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31.220.  Only  a  guinea  with  the  subpoena  ? — That  is  all. 

31.221.  Only  a  guinea? — Only  a  guinea. 

31.222.  Sergeant  Clarke,  I  suppose,  paid  your  expenses  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
I  did  not  ask  him. 

31.223.  Did  Sergeant  Clarke  take  your  ticket  for  you? — I  believe  so. 

31.224.  And  of  course  your  board  and  lodging  has  been  all  paid  since  ? — I  do  not  know 
who  paid  for  it.  I  am  getting  it  at  all  events.  I  do  not  mind  so  long  as  I  get  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 


31.225.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  the  offences  you  have 
been  convicted  of.  What  prison  were  you  in  in  Ireland  ? — In  Tralee  prison. 

31.226.  In  any  other  ? — No  other. 

31,2 '7.  Have  you  been  in  any  prisons  in  England? — I  have. 

31.228.  What  prison,  please? — In  Holloway  prison. 

31.229.  When  was  that? — I  think  it  was  in  1885. 

31.230.  What  for? — For  assaulting  a  policeman. 

31.231.  For  how  long? — A  fortnight,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,  if  you  will 
allow  me. 

31.232.  Certainly,  if  you  think  it  is  material  ? — W ell,  when  I  came  to  London  in  the 
beginning  (that  was,  I  think,  in  1883  or  1884—1884,  I  think)  I  was  taken  to  be  an 
Irish  detective  that  came  over  here  at  the  time  they  were  blowing  up  the  Praed  Street 
station,  and  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  Irish  around  Marylebone  that  my  life  was  to  be 
taken  ;  that  I  was  suspected  of  being  a  detective  ;  so  I  went  and  assaulted  this  police¬ 
man  in  order  to  convince  them  I  was  not  a  detective. 

31.233.  This  happened  in  London  ? — Yes,  and  after  coming  out  the  members  of  the 
Hibernian  Club  made  up  SI.  for  me,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

31.234.  We  will  see  about  the  SI.  in  a  moment ;  but  this  story  about  assaulting  the 
police  took  place  in  London  ? — Yes. 

31.235.  And  you  did  it  quite  deliberately  ? — Deliberately.  I  did  it  for  my  own 

safety.  J 

31.236.  I  hope  you  were  afraid? — Yes. 

31.237.  We  will  understand  you  were  afraid  you  were  going  to  be  murdered  in 
London  ? — I  got  an  intimation  I  was  to  get  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  brickbat,  and  I 
did  not  like  that  sensation. 

31.238.  Who  gave  you  that  threat  ? — One  Patrick  Begley. 

31.239.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Marylebone. 

31.240.  Marylebone  is  a  large  place.  Give  me  the  address  ? — I  do  not  know  his 
address. 

31.241.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  in  Marylebone. 

31.242.  Where  ? — On  the  streets. 

31.243.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  ?— Never  before,  till  I  came  to  London, 

31.244.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ? — I  have  seen  him  since. 

31.245.  If  you  wanted  to  find  that  man  where  would  you  go  now? — I  do  not  know 

1  1  T  A  11*  v  O  v  U  ?* 

where  would  1  find  him  now. 

31.246.  You  are  perfectly  unable  to  give  me  any  clue  to  the  man  who  offered  you 
that  threat  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  clue.  He  might  be  in  Marylebone  still. 

31.247.  That  is  all  you  can  tell  us  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years. 

31.248.  Yon  have  not  seen  him  for  years  ?— I  have  not  seen  him  for  years  now,  I 

say  ;  not  since.  J 

31.249.  lhat  was  all  he  said,  that  you  were  going  to  have  a  brickbat  on  your  head, 
or  something  of  that  kind? — Yes;  they  often  shoved  me  in  the  streets. 

31.250.  Who  often  shoved  you  ( — People  about  Marylebone — Irishmen  and  Irish 
cockneys. 

31.251.  Can  you  tell  me  a  man  or  woman  or  child  who  shoved  you  in  Marylebone  ? — 
Begley  himself  shoved  me  in  the  beginning, 

31.252.  lhat  is  the  man  you  cannot  give  me  the  address  of? — I  cannot  give  his 
address  now. 

31.253.  Can  you  give  me  any  person  we  can  get  hold  of  ?— I  cannot  give  you  anv 

person  now.  j  j 
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31.254.  No  human  being  we  can  get  hold  of  in  London  who  ever  treated  you  in  this 
way  ? — If  I  could  find  them  of  course  I  could  give  them  to  you. 

31.255.  You  cannot  at  present? — No,  I  cannot.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them 
now. 

31.256.  When  you  had  this  threat  to  murder  you  in  London,  as  you  say,  you  went 
of  course  to  the  police,  and  complained? — No,  I  did  not. 

31.257.  Why  not  ? — I  did  not  because  I  wanted  to  convince  them  first  I  was  not, 
and  then  I  knew  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  going  to  the  police. 

31.258.  The  method  you  took  was  to  proceed  to  assault  a  policeman  in  order  that 
you  might  not  in  London  be  considered  a  detective  ? — I  simply  threw  him  down  and 
raised  him  up  again. 

31.259.  Threw  him  down  and  raised  him  up  again  ? — Yes. 

31.260.  And  then,  I  suppose,  requested  him  to  take  you  into  custody  ? — I  told  him 
I  would  go  to  the  police  station ;  I  had  no  grudge  against  the  man.  I  did  it  for  my 
own  safety. 

31.261.  You  wanted  to  avoid  the  chance  of  death? — Well - 

31.262.  Listen  to  me.  The  danger  of  death  on  the  part  of  some  Irishmen  resident 
in  London  ? — Yes. 

31.263.  Give  me  the  name  and  address  of  any  one  of  those  Irishmen  ? — I  have  not 
the  address  ;  but  I  can  give  you  their  names.  I  daresay  the  police  can.  Shea,  Begley, 
and  Hatfield,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  them  in  Marylebone,  yet. 

31.264.  Where  did  they  work? — I  do  not  know. 

31.265.  Where  did  you  meet  them  ?— I  met  them  in  the  streets  of  Marylebone. 

31.266.  How  did  you  come  to  speak  to  them,  or  they  to  know  who  you  were  ? — 
They  often  accosted  me  in  the  streets.  They  thought  I  was  a  policeman  in  the 
beginning. 

31.267.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  under  what  circumstances  you  first  came  in  contact 
with  anyone  of  these  persons  ? — Walking  through  the  streets. 

31.268.  Now  tell  me  the  name  of  the  policeman  whom  you  struck? — I  do  not 
know  his  name.  I  did  not  inquire.  I  never  saw  him  before,  and  I  never  saw  him 
since. 

31.269.  Can  you  tell  me  the  police  station? — I  can. 

31.270.  What  is  it? — John  Street. 

31.271.  Which  John  Street? — John  Street  police  station,  in  Marylebone. 

31.272.  And  where  were  you  sentenced  to  this  imprisonment  ? — At  the  Marylebone 
police  court. 

31.273.  In  August  1885  was  it  ? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  date  now. 

31.274.  Were  you  sentenced  in  your  own  name? — Certainly,  James  Buckley,  that 
is  my  name. 

31.275.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  whether  it  was  the  summer  or  the  winter  you 
went  to  prison  ? — In  the  winter,  I  think. 

31.276.  Of  1885  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say  now.  I  should  think  it  was  1885. 

31.277.  You  cannot  give  the  number  of  the  policeman? — I  can  give  the  police 
station,  but  I  cannot  give  the  number  of  the  policeman. 

31.278.  Have  you  ever  been  in  an  English  jprison  except  then?  Listen  to  me,  and 
answer  that  question  ? — I  have. 

31.279.  Where? — In  Holloway. 

31.280.  Besides  Holloway  have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  prison? — No. 

31.281.  No  other  English  prison  ?— No,  no  other  English  prison.  I  thought  that 
was  enough. 

31.282.  Have  you  been  in  Holloway  again — twice — -more  than  once  ?  No. 

31.283.  You  knew  Jeremiah  Ryle? — Yes. 

31.284.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  post  a  notice  threatening  Ryle  with  death  ? 
— Never. 

31.285.  That  you  swear  ? — I  swear  that. 

31.286.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  also.  Did  you  break  a  plough  belonging  to  Connell  ? 
— No,  a  man  that  was  with  me  broke  it. 

31.287.  You  were  with  him  when  it  was  broken  ?— I  was;  I  could  not  help  being 
with  him. 
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31,288.  Was  that  because  he  would  give  you  money  ? — No,  it  was  Fitzgerald  broke 
It  was  Fitzgerald  asked  him  to  open  the  door.  That  was  the  time  they  were 
up  the  money  for  me ;  the  time  of  the  assaulting  of  the  police. 

19.  You  were  with  him,  and  were  you  not  a  party  to  it  ? — I  was  present. 

,  '0.  Were  you  not  a  party  to  it? — I  was  present.  I  did  not  break  it. 

( The  President.)  I  understand  lie  said  it  was  an  accident. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  not  catch  that. 


31.291.  You  say  it  was  an  accident? — I  do  not  believe  it  was  an  accident. 

31.292.  You  believe  it  was  designed  ? — I  believe  he  did  not  intend  it  at  all,  though 


he  broke  it.  He  threw  a  stone  at  it  and  it  accidentally  broke  it. 


31.293.  Did  you  kill  a  sheep,  the  property  of  Roche? — No;  never  killed  a  sheep  in 
my  life,  nor  a  duck  either. 

31.294.  Did  you  sell  the  revolver  that  you  state  you  had  ? — Never. 

31.295.  Did  you  sell  any  revolver? — Never  sold  a  revolver  in  my  life. 

31.296.  To  a  man  named  Thomas  Sheehy  ? — Never. 

31.297.  Did  you  thereupon  make  Sheehy  drunk  ? — No. 

31.298.  And  did  you  steal  12Z.  from  him? — No. 

31.299.  You  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  swear  I  did  not.  Was  I  ever  )  into  a 

public  court  of  justice  for  it? 

31 .300.  But  you  admit  having  tried  to  murder  a  man  ? — I  did. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


•31,301.  How  old  are  you  ? — I  am  27  years  of  age. 

31.302.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood? — Well,  I  have  heard 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  of  1867. 

31.303.  You  heard  of  it  in  1867  ? — I  do  not  remember,  but  I  heard  of  the  Fenian 
rising  in  1867. 

31.304.  I  suppose  if  you  heard  of  the  Fenian  rising  you.  heard  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  in  1867  ? — I  suppose  so. 

31.305.  Were  you  living  in  Causeway  then  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  should  think  I  was. 
I  was  a  child  then. 

31.306.  You  lived  in  Causeway,  I  understand,  most  of  your  life? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  He  would  be  six  years  old  at  the  time  ? 

31.307.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  You  lived  in  Causeway  after  that  till  1880? — Or  till  1882. 

31.308.  How  long  did  you  know  Thomas  Dee  ? — I  have  known  him  since  I  was 
able  to  crawl  about. 

31.309.  A  playmate  of  his  probably  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  often  in  his  company 
indeed,  though  it  did  not  serve  me  very  much  to  get  into  their  company. 

31.310.  You  have  sworn  that  in  1880  he  brought  you  to  be  sworn  into  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

31.311.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  before  the  15th  November  1880  about  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ? — Often. 

31.312.  Had  he  ever  asked  you  to  join? — No,  not  directly.  He  used  often  to 
suggest  it  to  me.  He  would  sound  me  about  it. 

31.313.  And  you  did  not  take  the  suggestion? — Well,  he  did  not  particularly  want 
to  have  me  in  at  that  time  I  suppose.  He  did  not  ask  me  directly.  He  used  to  be 
often  hinting  about  it — about  a  Fenian  organisation. 

31.314.  What  was  Dee’s  house  ? — A  grocer’s  shop  and  a  bootmaker’s  shop. 

31.315.  Did  Mr.  Dee  deal  in  drink  and  spirits? — No. 

31.316.  You  say  you  went  to  O  Connor’s  public-house  on  the  15th  November  ? — 
Yes. 

31.317.  And  met  Pat  Deo  and  Robert  Dissett  ? — In  the  yard  of  the  public-house. 

31.318.  And  you  were  sworn  in  ? — Yes. 

31.319.  In  their  presence  ? — Yes.  Thomas  Dee  was  not  present.  He  went  away, 
but  in  the  presence  of  Robert  Dissett. 

31.320.  Dee  was  not  present? — Thomas  Dee  was  not  present,  but  Pat  Dee  was 
present. 

31.321.  Pat  Dee  and  Robert  Dissett  ? — Pat  Dee  and  Robert  Dissett. 

31.322.  The  three  of  you  were  present  when  you  were  sworn  in  ? — Tho  three  of  us 
were  present  when  I  was  sworn  in. 
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31.323.  Who  swore  you  in? — Patrick  Dee. 

31.324.  And  you  are  certain  that  the  three  of  you  were  present? — I  am  certain  the 
three  of  us  were  present. 

31.325.  You  have  sworn  you  believe  there  was  a  Land  League  in  Causeway  before 
15th  November  1880? — I  believe  there  was. 

31.326.  Upon  what  do  you  found  the  belief? — I  think  I  attended  their  meetings. 
There  was  always  free  access  for  every  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation  to  go  into 
the  League. 

31.327.  What  meeting  did  you  attend  before  the  15th  November  1880? — I  have  not 
particular  dates.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date. 

31.328.  You  have  already  told  us  why  you  remember  the  15th  November? — Yes. 

31.329.  Cannot  you  call  to  mind  some  other  incident  that  will  fix  a  meeting  ? — I 
cannot  exactly  call  to  mind.  There  were  often  meetings  there.  I  used  often  to  be  in 
and  out  of  the  room.  I  had  free  access  to  the  rooms  and  every  member  of  the 
association,  because  the  chief  officers  of  the  Land  League  were  members  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

31.330.  Yes,  you  have  sworn  that  already.  How  many  people  did  you  know 
personally  in  Causeway  ? — A  good  many. 

31.331.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  I  suppose? — Well,  I  believe  I  do 
know  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants. 

31.332.  About  how  many  of  those  would  be  Leaguers? — I  should  say  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  Leaguers. 

31.333.  Was  there  more  than  one  meeting  place? — Casey’s  house  was  the  only 
meeting  house  for  the  Land  League. 

31.334.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  Causeway  ? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you. 

31.335.  Five  hundred  ? — I  should  say  there  is.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  so  many. 
There  might  be  over  300,  or  something  like  that. 

31.336.  How  many  people  have  you  seen  together  at  any  meeting  you  say  was  a 
Land  League  meeting  ? — I  might  have  seen  35  or  30,  perhaps  40. 

31  337.  Did  you  ever  see  40  ? — I  will  not  swear  I  ever  saw  40.  I  say  there  may 
be  40. 

31.338.  Did  you  ever  see  more  than  20? — Yes,  I  did. 

31.339.  Thirty  ? — Yes,  I  might  see  30. 

31.340.  You  have  given  us  the  names  of  Robert  Dissitt,  William  Fenix,  Pat  Dee, 
Eugene  Fitzgerald,  Daniel  Dee,  John  M‘Grath,  Maurice  Hanlon,  as  being  present  at  a 
meeting  in  Connor’s  house  after  you  were  sworn.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  names 
of  parties  who  were  present  ? — In  Casey’s  house,  do  you  mean  ? 

31.341.  Yes  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  there  might  be  more. 

31.342.  You  have  mentioned  these  persons  over  and  over  again  ? — Yes. 

31.343.  As  being  both  Fenians  and  Land  Leaguers  ? — I  have  seen  Edmund  Summers 
there. 

31.344.  Give  me  another  name  ? — I  have  seen  John  Burns. 

31.345.  Give  me  another? — John  Cantillon. 

31.346.  Goon? — Several  others. 

31.347.  You  know  all  the  people,  you  say  ? — I  do. 

31.348.  And  you  say  they  are  all  leaguers  ? — I  do  not  say  they  were  all  leaguers. 
I  said  most  all.  *  You  take  an  advantage  of  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  everyone  of 
them  were  leaguers.  I  do  not  say  all  them  are  leaguers.  Some  of  them  are  members 
of  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  some  were  members  of  the  League,  but  they  all  had 
free  access  into  the  room. 

31.349.  Give  me  the  names  of  leaguers  who  are  not  members  of  the  Fenian  organisa¬ 
tion  besides  those  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — John  Burns  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Fenian  organisation. 

31.350.  He  was  a  leaguer? — He  was  a  leaguer. 

31.351.  Was  he  present  on  any  of  these  occasions? — He  was  present  on  a  good 
many  occasions  in  the  room. 

31.352.  In  Casey’s  room? — Yes,  at  the  meetings  of  the  League. 

31.353.  When  these  raids  were  discussed  ? — Oh,  no.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
him  there  when  the  raids  were  discussed. 
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31.354.  Do  you  swear  those  were  regular  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  or  the 
Fenian  organisation  ? — There  used  to  be  regular  meetings  of  the  Land  League  on 
Sundays,  and  on  certain  evenings  there  used  to  be  regular  meetings  of  the  Fenian 
organisation  as  well. 

31.355.  Give  me  the  names  of  others  who  were  leaguers,  but  who,  you  say,  were 
not  Fenians  with  you  ? — There  is  Thomas  Diggin.  I  do  not  believe  Thomas  Diggin, 
he  might  be  a  member  of  the  Fenians,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  him  at  the 
meetings. 

31.356.  I  want  those  names  in  order,  if  possible,  to  have  them  here  as  witnesses, 
that  is  my  object  in  asking.  Go  on  and  give  me  some  more  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  think  of  any  more  at  present.  Thomas  Donnelly  was  another.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Fenian  organisation,  and  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

31.357.  Does  he  live  there  now  ? — He  does. 

31.358.  Well,  go  on? — Michael  Kearney,  he  is  another  member  of  the  Fenian 
organisation,  and  old  Michael  Kearney,  but  that  man  is  dead. 

31.359.  That  would  bring  the  number  of  parties  present  up  to  about  16  ? — Yes,  but 
you  can  get  a  good  many  more  that  I  am  not  able  to  remember  at  the  present  time. 
I  might. 

31.360.  Very  well,  that  will  do  for  my  purpose.  There  was  no  one  arrested  for  the 
raid  on  Sheehy’s  house  ? — No. 

31.361.  Did  you  ever  tell  Sergeant  Clarke  anything  about  that  raid  ? — I  did  at  one 
time. 

31.362.  When  was  that  time  ? — In  November  1882,  I  think,  or  October.  It  might 
be  October  1882. 

31.363.  How  long  was  that  after  the  raid? — Something  about  15  or  16  months,  I 
believe. 

31.364.  You  will  swear  you  did  not  see  him  the  day  after  the  raid  ? — I  might  have 
seen  him,  but  I  never  communicated  with  him  the  day  after  the  raid. 

31.365.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Clarke  before  this 
raid  ? — Certainly,  I  always  saluted  Sergeant  Clarke. 

31.366.  And  he  always  saluted  you  ? — Certainly. 

31.367.  And  met  aud  talked  ? — Never,  not  to  stand  up  and  talk  to  one  another. 

31.368.  It  was  merely  a  salute  without  any  conversation  ? — He  might  speak  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes  perhaps,  not  longer  than  that. 

31  369.  Did  he  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes,  the  day  after  the  raid  on  Sheehy’s 
house  ? — No. 

31.370.  You  are  certain  of  that  ? — No,  he  never  spoke  to  me  at  all. 

31.371.  Nor  within  a  week  ? — Nor  within  a  week,  nor  within  a  month,  nor  within 
six  weeks. 

31.372.  You  have  sworn  it  was  thought  Roche  was  giving  information  to  the  police  ? 
— I  swear  that. 

31.373.  Did  you  know  it  ? — I  did  not  know  it  for  a  fact. 

31.374.  You  were  living  very  close  to  Roche? — I  was. 

31.375.  You  visited  his  house  occasionally? — Never. 

31.376.  What? — Committing  outrages  is  it? 

31.377.  Were  you  ever  in  Roche’s  house  ? — I  was  often  in  Roche’s  house. 

31.378.  And  he  in  yours? — Yes,  certainly. 

31.379.  You  are  neighbours  in  fact? — He  was  my  neighbour. 

31.380.  And  do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
Roche  was  giving  information  to  the  police  ? — I  swear  on  my  oath  I  had  no  way  of 
knowing  Roche  was  giving  information  except  what  I  heard  from  the  members  of  the 
Land  League.  It  was  they  who  told  me  they  suspected  him. 

31.381.  Did  you  ever  put  the  question  to  Roche  yourself? — Never. 

31.382.  Though  you  were  neighbours? — Though  we  were  neighbours. 

31.383.  You  visited  his  house  ? — No,  we  shunned  him. 

31.384.  When  did  you  begin  to  shun  him? — When  he  was  expelled  from  the  Land 
League. 

31.385.  Did  you  give  us  the  date  of  that? — I  cannot  give  you  the  date. 

31.386.  Did  you  ever  call  at  Roche’s  house  after  that? — No. 

31.387.  You  are  sure? — I  am  certain. 
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31.388.  Did  Roche  make  a  claim  for  compensation  ?— He  did. 

31.389.  Did  he  get  it  ?— I  believe  so. 

31.390.  Now  will  you  swear  he  did  not  give  you  some  of  the  money  he  got  ? — I 
swear  on  my  oath  he  never  gave  me  a  penny. 

31.391.  Did  you  ever  ask  him? — Never. 

31.392.  Did  he  come  to  complain  to  you  about  the  outrage?— No. 

31.393.  Did  he  speak  at  all  to  you  about  it  ?— No,  because  we  were  not  on  speaking 
terms  since  the  time  he  was  expelled  from  the  Land  League. 

31.394.  I  think  you  say  you  saw  Fitzgerald  and  Fenix  before  you  left  Causeway  to 
come  here  ? — I  saw  him,  living  in  the  village. 

31.395.  You  did  not  speak  to  him? — No.  <  _  . 

31.396.  How  long  is  it  since  you  spoke  to  Fenix? — I  did  not  speak  to  him  since 

1882*.  .  . , , 

31.397.  Now  about  these  revolvers  you  got  for  practice.  Did  you  practice  with 

them  ? — For  a  short  time. 

31.398.  Where? — Up  in  Donnelly’s  field. 

31.399.  Did  you  put  up  a  target  ? — I  did. 

31.400.  What  was  it  ? — A  stone. 

31.401.  At  what  distance  did  you  fire  at  ? — Well,  I  should  say  — - — 

31.402.  Being  accustomed  to  handle  firearms  you  made  good  points,  I  suppose  .  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  a  bad  marksman. 

31.403.  Did  you  hit  the  stone  at  all  ? — I  might  have  done  so. 

31.404.  How  many  yards  did  you  stand  away  from  it  ?— I  think  about  10  or  12. 

31.405.  And  what  size  would  the  stone  be? — It  would  be  a  good  large  stone. 

31.406.  The  size  of  a  man? — No. 

31.407.  Half  the  size  of  a  man? — No,  the  size  of  a  man’s  head. 

31.408.  And  at  12  yards  you  hit  it? — I  might  have  done  so  ;  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

31.409.  Did  you  ever  get  a  reputation  in  the  Kerry  Militia  for  good  firing?  I  never 
fired  in  my  life  till  I  was  in  the  Fusiliers  and  the  Middlesex. 

31.410.  Did  you  get  any  marks  for  good  firing  ? — No,  I  did  not  take  any  great 

interest  in  it.  _  • 

31.411.  You  hit  this  stone  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  12  yards  away  ? — Yes,  1  might 

have  done  so. 

31.412.  Now  will  you  swear  you  fired  with  a  revolver  at  a  man  whom  you  held  by 
the  collar  and  missed  him  three  times  ? — I  swear  I  fired  at  him,  but  the  bullet  did 

°3L413.  ( The  President.)  It  did  not  go  off.  That  is  what  he  says  ?— It  did  not 
go  off. 

31.414.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Three  times  ? — Four  times  I  should  say. 

31.415.  It  failed  to  go  every  time  ?— It  failed  to  go  every  time. 

31.416.  Now  about  your  visit  to  Mr-  Pearce,  the  President  of  the  League.  You 
swore  he  was  a  gentleman  farmer? — Yes. 

31.417.  And  treasurer  of  the  League  ? — President. 

31.418.  Did  he  give  you  any  money? — 2  s.  . 

31.419.  He  is  w;orth  a  good  deal  of  money,  I  hope? — I  do  not  believe  he  is.  I  believe 

other  people  assist  him. 

31.420.  You  visited  several  other  people? — Yes. 

31.421.  And  you  got  in  all  5s.  or  6s.  ? — No,  I  got  2s.  from  the  treasurer  of  the 

League,  and  that  was  all.  _  . 

31.422.  Now  you  have  sworn  about  Boyle’s  house  being  fired  into  and  cattle 
maimed.  You  say  you  knew  this  of  your  own  knowledge ;  who  told  you  ? — Members 
of  the  organisation. 

31.423.  What  members? — Told  me  they  were  engaged  in  it. 

31.424.  What  members? — Patriok  Brien  and  William  Brien,  Richard  Casey  and 
Patrick  Egan. 

31.425.  Where  did  these  live? — They  lived  convenient  to  Boyle’s  house. 

31.426.  Are  they  there  yet? — Some  of  them  are  and  others  are  not. 

31.427.  Which  of  them? — There  is  Patrick  Egan  living  there  now. 

31.428.  He  took  part  in  this  raid  ?— At  least  I  was  told  they  were  engaged  in  it  by 
gome  of  themselves.  I  was  never  engaged  in  it. 
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31.429.  Bid  any  of  the  others  tell  you  about  this  raid  ? — There  were  people  told  me 

they  were  there.  r  r 

31.430.  Did  you  report  those  to  the  police? — Never. 

31.431.  When  did  this  happen?— I  did  not  take  down  the  date  at  the  time  I 

cannot  exactly  say,  somewhere  about  1881  I  believe.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  vou  now 
1  do  not  know  the  date.  J 

31.432.  You  have  told  us  you  were  at  several  meetings  you  have  said  were  Land 
League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

31.433.  And  you  have  sworn  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  you  were  never  a  Land  Leauger? 

— 1  swear  now  I  was  never  a  Land  Leaguer.  & 

31,434  Yet  you  attended  what  you  call  Land  League  meetings  ?— Yes,  certainly, 
because  the  officials  of  the  Land  League  were  Fenians  themselves  and  there  was  free 
•access  for  everybody  then. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

3)  435.  You  have  said  several  times  that  what  you  did  with  respect  to  Roche  and 
Sheehy  you  were  ordered  to  do  ? — Yes.  1 

31,436.  What  was  the  oath  you  took  in  November  1879  ?— 1880.  I  swore  to  be 

In  case  1  was  BOt’ 1  was  40  be *bot- 

oMqo'  wu,1fre  a!17tll!og  111  tlie  oat]l  about  obeying  orders  or  not?— There  is. 
be  shot  W  mt  18  ?~If  J0U  Were3l0t  t0  obe^  the  orders  of  fbe  officers,  you  were  to 

31.439.  1  ou  said,  m  respect  to  Roche,  that  you  were  ordered  to  do  ihis  act  Who 
vdojou  say  ordered  you  ?— William  Fenix,  Patrick  Dee,  Fitzgerald. 

31.440.  What  was  William  Fenix  in  the  organisation  ?— He  was  a  sergeant  in  the 

reman  organisation.  6 

31.441.  And  what  were  you  ?— I  was  only  a  private. 

.  ^  ould  Fenix  be  a  man  from  whom  you  would  receive  orders  ?— Yes  :  it  was 

to  him  I  was  paying  my  subscription. 

31,443.  You  have  corrected  me  this  moment  in  saying  November  1880.  Were  you 
alvai  s  under  the  impression  as  to  your  date  in  1880  or  1879  ?— I  was  under  He 
impression  it  was  1879  till  I  corrected  it.  S  UUCler  tJae 

o!^1  f0?0”  sare  if  1880  ?-I  am  sure-certain  it  was  1880. 

31.445.  Aoiember  loth,  1880  i — November  15th,  1880. 

31.446.  \ou  have  said  just  this  very  moment  to  Mr.  Davitt  that,  not  beiim  a  Lnnd 

Lenguer,  you  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League  ?— Yes  °  L  d 

xememblr.1)ld  ^  °TOr  d°  th“  before  you  bad  taken  tbis  F«uian  °a‘h  ?-No,  do  not 

aneetino-B  ?  tllat’ ditl  any°™  object  to  your  going  into  these  Land  League 
meetings  .—No.  Even  I  used  to  propose  resolutions  there,  and  they  used  to  be 
seconded ;  often  Fenix  seconded  them  himself.  ^  00 

an'^Fm!  tknd°ed  Rand  LeaSU6  haTO  y°“  proposed  »-I  Lave, 

iile^passe^ulSZusr96"  and  V°ted  ^  ^  ~ted.  and  some- 

31,4o  1  You,  I  suppose,  knew  the  people  who  were  belonging  to  your  Fenian 

Sa“e“aya-Y™y-  “  ^  kn™  P°°ple  Wb°  b°,0nged  *  4ba 

mertinm  oftoflLdYL  ““f  of.,,tbat  °,rSanisation  which  were  distinct  from 
the YanYLea^e  6  gU°  Ye8’ tt6y  US6d  t0  b“  distinct  from  the  mootings  of 

who1  w«?;  tnrthmmTtingS  f  Land  League  are  y°u  cortoin  you  saw  persons  there 

organisation  ?  Weil,  I  did  Sot  k,  J  them  to  be 

o!  ’frr'  v°  fa[  as  yoU  knew  wey  were  not  members  of  the  organisation  ?— Yes 
31,455.  You  have  given  to  Mr.  Davitt  some  names.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of 

-ThePen^esWhr  havmeB  y0U  haV°  g'Ven  being  momber8  oi  V0™  Foman  organisation  ? 
organisation  1  h  g‘TCD  Were  "ames  tllat  were  member3  of  the  Fenian 
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31  456.  But  there  were  some  you  gave,  I  understood  you,  who  were  not?  Yes. 

31 ,457.  As  far  as  you  know,  had  those  persons  any  connexion  ?  I  did  not  know 

they  had  any  connexion,  some  of  them.  _ 

31  458.  Did  you  ever  see  those  persons  you  have  just  mentioned  who  you  say  you 
do  not  know  were  members  of  the  organisation  attend  your  organisation  meetings  . 

No,  I  did  not.  T  ,  •  , 

31  459.  But  you  have  seen  them  attend  these  Land  League  meetings  .  Yes. 

31.460.  They  are  people,  I  suppose,  who  are  known  m  this  neighbourhood  .  lhey 

are  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  j 

31.461.  Just  a  word  or  two  about  Boche.  You  persist  m  your  statement,  I  under¬ 
stand  you,  that  this  was  intended  by  you  as  an  attempt  to  shoot  Roche  ?— Yes. 

31.462.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  you  were  doing  this  m 

collusion  with  the  police  ? — No,  not  a  word  about  it.  .  ,  „  A  • 

31.463.  Had  you  one  word  of  communication  with  the  police  before  you  made  this 

attempt  Never.)  ^  ^  not  understand  that  to  be  suggested.  I  thought  the 

suggestion  was  it  was  collusion  between  him  and  Roche.  . 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  there  was  a  question  my  friend 
put  to  this  witness  distinctly,  whether  it  was  not  in  collusion  with  the  police.  My 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  put  the  question  distinctly,  if  you  did  this  m  collusion  with 
the  police,  would  not  it  protect  you  if  you  went  before  the  magistrate. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  not, 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  I  am  right.  .  .  ,  T 

31.464.  As  to  what  took  place  before  the  magistrate,  you  were  examined,  as  1 

understand  you  in  the  first  instance,  the  day  after  the  event  ?— Yes. 

31  465.  You  were  then  in  custody  ? — Yes.  .  ... 

(Sir  E  James.)  We  have  looked  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  My  friend  did  not  disguise 
he  was  reading  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  We  can  find  no  report  of  that  hearing  at 
all.  That  is  the  first  hearing.  Mr.  Harrington  informs  me  that  that  would  be  tiom 
the  nature  of  the  thing  taken  in  private,  and  ’reporters  would  not  be  admitted,  which 
probably  explains  the  fact.  I  will  take  it  from  Mr^  Harrington  ^  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  it  is  so.  There  is  no  report  m  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  which  probably 

would  have  been  the  case.  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  ? 

31,466.  When  was  it  that  Roche  said  he  heard  a  bullet  or  bullets  whizzing  by  him  . 

—At  the  first  inquiry. 

(Sir  E.  James  )  My  friend  agrees  there  is  no  report  ot  that, 

31  467  Now  afterwards,  I  believe,  he  made  a  different  statement  .  He  did. 

(Sir  E  James.)  My  friend  has  read  it  from  the  report  of  the  hearing  before^tbe 
pettv  sessions.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  accuracy  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  at 
all.  It  is  one  of  those  accidents  which  I  suppose  occur  in  the  best  regulated  journals. 
But  they  have  mixed  up  two  cases  in  the  report.  One  has  been  “  lifted,  I  am  told  it 
is  termed.  It  proceeds  in  this  way  : 


fc4 


44 

44 


44 

44 

44 


“  Shooting  at  a  farmer. 

“  The  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  Constable  Kinchella,  of  Causeway,  against 


James  Buckley. 

<•  The  accused  was  charged  with  having  on  the  evening 
Droumkea  East,  unlawfully  presented  a  revolver  at  one 


of  the  6th  June,  at 
Michael  Roche,  with 


intent  to  shoot  him.  .,  ,,  , 

“  The  constable,  having  detailed  the  nature  of  the  assault,  said  that  .  t. lie 

plaintiff’s  head  was  all  but  smashed  in.  Two  incised  wounds  about  it  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  and  a  quarter  in  depth  were  inflicted  by  James  Tnornton, 

senior,  on  him.” 


It  is  quite  clear  the  two  matters  have  got  mixed  up  by  mistake  of  the  compositor 
in  the  setting. 

“  Mr  O’C.  Horgan,  solicitor,  Tralee,  appeared  for  the  defence.  He  stated  that 
“  the  whole  row  was  brought  about  by  the  Moores  themselves,  as  they  attempted 
“  to  prevent  the  Thorntons  from  cutting  their  own  bog  at  Ahamore,  and  if  they 
“  got  the  worse  of  the  melee  they  had  themselves  only  to  blame.  James  Ihornton, 
«  senior,  was  fined  10s.,  and  all  the  other  parties  were  bound  to  the  peace  towards 
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“  each  other.  Thornton,  having  been  previously  bound  to  the  peace,  his 
“  recognisances  were  estreated. 

“  Mr.  B.  O’Connor  Horgan  appeared  for  the  defendant.” 

31.468.  Did  anyone  appear  for  you  ? — Mr.  O’Connor  Horgan. 

31.469.  That  was  the  gentleman? — Yes. 

31.470.  Now  we  come  to  the  right  part.  "Who  instructed  him? — Fenix  instructed 
him ;  I  paid  the  money  I  got  from  Fenix. 

31.471.  Fenix  gave  you  the  money? — 50s. 

“From  the  depositions  of  the  complainant,  Michael  Boche,  a  ‘boycotted’ 
“  farmer,  it  appears  that  about  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  in  question  he  was  driving 
his  cattle  into  a  field  on  his  farm  at  Droumkea ;  he  heard  somebody  walking 
down  the  boreen,  and  looked  to  see  who  it  was ;  he  was  standing  near  a  gap. 
“  and  perceived  it  was  the  defendant,  James  Buckley.  He  came  up  to  him 
“  (Roche)  and  saluted  him  and  asked  did  Hanoria  Connor  pay  him  the  costs, 
“  meaning  the  costs  in  a  case  of  trespass  he  had  against  her.  He  said  he  offered 
“  to  take  the  costs  from  her  husband.  The  defendant  then  drew  a  revolver  from 
“  under  his  coat  and  presented  it  at  him.  He  fired,  but  he  did  not  see  any  fire  or 
“  smoke.  The  only  report  he  heard  was  a  ‘click.’  He  merely  presented  the 
“  revolver  at  him  and  ‘  ticked  ’  it  all  along  at  him.  He  was  wrong  in  swearino- 
first  that  he  fired  at  him.  He  then  ran  away,  and  witness  ran  and  told  the 
“  police  about  the  matter.” 


31.472.  I  understand  you  that  having  been  stated,  and  the  witness  havino-  said  he 
was  wrong  when  he  said  first  he  fired  and  then  ran  away  you  called  two  witnesses  to 
prove  you  were  not  there  at  all  ? — Yes. 

31.473.  It  occurs  here  summarised  in  this  way  : — 

“  Mr.  O’Connor  Horgan  examined  the  prosecutor  at  considerable  length,  after 
which  evidence  for  defence  was  called,  and  resulted  Buckley  bein^  bound  to 
“  keep  the  peace  himself  in  10Z.  and  two  sureties  of  51.  each.  The  Court,  short!  v 
“  after  adjourned.”  } 

31.474.  Did  these  witnesses  persist  in  their  statement  that  when  Roche  came  into  the 
village  you  were  standing  at  Dee’s  door? — Yes. 

31,475  Did  the  magistrate  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  true  case  was  after 
healing  them  .-  I  cannot  say.  I  believe  that  he  said  it  was  very  fair  evidence. 

31.476.  These  two  witnesses  whose  names  you  have  given? _ Yes. 

31.477.  The  alibi  witnesses? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  I  really  do  not  understand  why  he  was  bound  over  and  enabled  to 

leave. 

31.478.  (Sir  II.  James.)  Was  there  any  proof  that  you  had  a  revolver  in  vour 
possession  that  day  ? — No. 

31.479.  Did  Roche  make  any  statement  that  he  was  in  terror  of  his  life  of  vou  ?— 

I  believe  he  did.  I  cannot  say.  ^ 

31.480.  That  was  the  result.  Now  a  question  or  two,  please,  about  yourself.  You 

have  been,  you  said,  in  prison  for  assaulting  the  police  twice? _ Yes. 

31.481.  And  in  prison  for  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

3}>482.  Have  you  ever  been  in  prison  upon  any  other  charge  whatever  ?— No 
oMo?*  X°uu  were  emPloyed  by  a  person,  you  say,  named  Nealan  ?— Yes 
March  lasthen  ^  y°U  S°  “to  ^  emPloy  ?~ 1  went  into  bis  employ  on  the  18th 

31,485.  That  was  in  the  place  where  you  were  known  ? — That  was  in  the  place  where 
I  was  known.  1 

November  f—1  dicT  C°ntinU0  workinS  for  him  from  the  18th  March  till  the  30th 

snfp’tir7'  Did  he  f1??1188  y°a?~He  did.  He  dismissed  mo  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  November.  He  told  me  there  was  a  lot  of  people  coming  round  his  house 
accusing  him  of  employing  an  informer  for  nine  months— a  lot  of  people  coming  ronn([ 

his  house  and  accusing  him  all  the  day  for  maintaining  an  informer  for  nine  months 
and  he  would  not  let  me  into  the  house.  montns, 

31,488.  Did  you  yourself  see  whether  any  person  came  to  him  or  not  ?— No  because 
it  was  at  night  I  came  back.  *  because 
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31,489.  You  came  back  at  night?  Yes.  T 

31  490.  And  that  very  night  he  dismissed  you? — Yes,  I  went  away  the  night  of  the 

29th  and  came  back  the  night  of  the  30th 

31  491.  Where  had  you  gone  to  ? — To  Tralee,  10  miles  away. 

31*499  Have  you  been  under  police  protection  since  that  time?  -I  have  been  under 

police  protection  since  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November  . 

31  493  I  understand  you  to  say  distinctly  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  charge  of 
robbing  your  mother  ?— No,  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  that.  That  is 

only  a  thing  to  damage  my  character  here.  .  . 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  not  arising  out  of  Sir 

Henry  James’  re-examination  ? 

( The  President.)  Something  you  omitted  or  forgot  l 
(Mr.  Davitt.)  That  I  omitted  before. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

31  494  Were  you  living  in  Marylebone  where  you  met  this  Begley?  \es. 

31  495.  Where?— I  was  not  there  living  at  that  time,  I  was  living  there  afterwards. 

I  was  not  at  the  beginning.  „  ^  ^  -n  i 

31,496.  You  were  living  where  ?— At  No.  3,  Market  Street,  Edgware  Hoad. 

31*497  And  you  lived  in  Marylebone  after  that  ? — Yes. 

31 ’,498!  Did  you  meet  Begley  at  your  lodgings?  Where  did  you  live  in  Marylebone  ? 

— 44,  Lisson  Street.  _  ,  ,  ..  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,, 

31  499.  Did  Begley  ever  come  to  that  place? — I  do  not  think  he  ever  came  into  the 

31  500  Will  you  describe  him  ?  WTiat  kind  of  man  is  he  ?  A  man  nearly  as  tall  as 

m IlT ^501.  What  age  ?— Something  about  my  own  age.  I  think. 

31*502.  What  is  he  by  occupation  ? — I  think  he  is  a  labourer. 

31  503  Do  you  know  where? — He  lived  at  Marylebone  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 

whether  he  is  living  there  now  or  not.  .  ,.  ?  T1  .  oll 

31  504.  That  is  all  the  information  you  can  give  about  him.  that  is  ail  the 
information  I  can  give  about  him.  I  would  give  you  more  if  I  had  it.  I  do  not  keep 

(Sir  IP  James.)  My  Lord,  I  will  now  please  put  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  of  Friday, 
March  25th,  1881. 

Causeway  Land  League. 

(Prom  our  Correspondent.) 

“  A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  held 
“  here  on  Sunday.  The  Rev.  Thaddeus  O’Sullivan,  C.C.,  occupied  the  chair. 

“  Amongst  the  members  present  were  F.  G.  Tierce,  vice-president,  T.  Higgin, 
“  treasurer  T  O’Connor,  J.  Barry,  T.  O’Connor,  Thomas  Mulvihill,  P.  Dee,  &c. 
The  initials  are  F.  G.  Pierce.  I  have  read  Mr.  Pierce's  name.  The  witness,  I  think, 
i  o  nf  a  Mr  Thomas  Pierce.  Attention  is  called  to  it  that  this  is  F.  G. 
S?  Ha^ington  h  goXough  to  say  to  me  that  the  name  of  the  Mr.  Pierce  who  has 
been  mentioned  is  Thomas  G.  Pierce.  This  appears  as  F  G.  Pierce.  It  may  or  may 
not  lie  the  same  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  position  Pierce  occupied. 
The  pint  Ts  Thomas  Diggin,  treasurer,  and  P.  Dee.  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  Tuesday,  7th  June,  1881. 

“Ballyduff  Intelligence.” — Land  League. 

(From  our  Correspondent.) 

Ballyduff,  Sunday. 

“  A  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  here  to-day.  Amongst  those  Present 
“  were:  T.  O.  Sullivan,  C.C.,  (in  the  chair);  John  Hanlon  Treasurer  ;  Martin 
“  O’Sullivan,  Hon.  Sec.;  M.  Power,  M.  O’Connell,  James  Harty,  D.  Kelliher, 
“  p.  Pierse,  John  Dalton,  N.  Nealan,  W.  Ferris,  T.  Hanlon,  D.  Thornton,  &c. 
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“  Everyone  present  sympathised  with  the  ‘  suspect  ’  Timothy  Dooling — a  man 
“  whose  family  consisted  of  five  children,  wife,  father  and  mother,  and  mother- 
“  in-law.” 

The  name  I  refer  to  there  is  D.  Kelliher;  out  of  about  12  persons  present  the  name 
occurs  of  D.  Kelliher. 

Sergeant  William  Clark  sworn;  examined  by  Sir  H.  James, 

31.505.  Are  you  a  sergeant  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

31.506.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  June  1881  ? — I  was  stationed  at  Causeway  in 

1881. 

31.507.  How  long  had  you  been  stationed  in  Causeway  ? — When  did  you  first  go 
there? — I  was  stationed  in  Causeway  from  the  latter  end  of  1875  to  July  or  August 
(I  do  not  know  which)  1881. 

31.508.  Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  Thomas  Sheehy  coming  to  you  in  the  night 
time  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

31.509.  Were  you  there  at  the  police  barracks  at  Causeway? — I  was. 

31.510.  Was  he  fully  dressed,  or  in  what  condition  was  he? — No,  he  had  only  his 
shirt  and  trousers  on  ;  a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  his  trousers ;  he  had  no  boots 
nor  stockings  nor  hat  on. 

31.511.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  to  you  at  the  time  he  came? — Yes;  he  said  a 
lot  of  my  boys  attacked  his  house  and  fired  shots  in  it — broke  his  windows. 

31.512.  Did  you  return  with  him  at  that  time  to  his  house,  during  the  night  ? — Yes, 
immediately,  as  soon  as  I  got  my  clothes  on. 

31.513.  Which  way  did  you  go  to  his  house? — -I  went  across  the  fields  by  the 
chapel;  there  is  a  short  path  leading  to  his  house  through  the  fields. 

31.514.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  the  fact  or  not,  but  tell  me,  do  you 
recollect  the  fact,  whether,  as  you  were  going,  you  called  out  to  this  man  to  come 
quicker,  or  not  ? — Well,  I  cannot  really  say  the  exact  words,  but  I  know  he  was  a 
little  in  dread  to  come,  and  he  was  behind  me  on  the  path,  I  do  not  know  exactly  ; 
I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words  I  said  to  him, 

31.515.  As  far  as  your  memory  goes,  would  there  be  reason  for  you  to  speak  to 
him,  to  tell  him  to  come  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  believe  I  did, 

31.516.  We  are  speaking  now  of  seven  years  or  more  ago,  but  is  it  your  belief  you 
did  speak  to  him,  to  tell  him  to  come  on? — It  is  my  belief  I  did  speak  to  him. 

31.517.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  disputed  at  all;  but  when  you  came  there  did 
you  find  the  windows  broken  ? — Yes ;  I  found  the  mark  of  a  shot  through  the  door, 
a  revolver  bullet.  I  think  six  panes  of  glass  broken  in  the  bedroom  window  ;  the 
kitchen  window  was  broken,  and  also  the  lower  bedroom  window  was  broken. 

31.518.  Do  you  know  this  man  named  Terence  Boyle  ? — I  do. 

31.519.  Was  he  boycotted? — He  was. 

31.520.  Do  you  recollect  any  report  made  to  you  of  his  house  being  fired  into? — 

I  do. 

31.521.  When  was  that? — It  was  on  the  7th  November  1880. 

31.522.  How  long  was  he  under  police  pretection  ? — I  think  he  was  about  two  years, 
or  two  and  a  half  years,  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  I  think,  about  that, 

31.523.  You  know,  I  believe  too,  this  roan  Michael  Roche  ? — I  do. 

31.524.  Did  anything  happen  to  his  house? — Yes,  his  cow-house  and  piggeries  were 
burnt  down  on  the  same  occasion  his  dwelling-house  was  sot  fire  to,  and  I  think  there 
was  a  cow  of  his  injured, 

31.525.  I  believe  the  21st  May  1881,  which  was  before  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
his  house  was  burnt  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  date. 

31.526.  Did  you  see  a  threatening  notice  posted  about  him  in  January  1882  and 
March  1882  ?— I  did. 

31.527.  What  were  the  character  of  the  notices  about  him? — Calling  upon  the 
people  not  to  speak  to  him. 

31.528.  I  do  not  pursue  this  further.  In  tho  report  that  was  read  from  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel”  it  says  this:  The  deposition  of  the  witness,  Michael  Roach,  a  “  boycotted  ” 
farmer,  the  word  “  boycotted  ”  occurs.  Some  communication  was  made  to  }ou,  and  i 
believe  you  did  receive  a  communication  from  the  last  witness,  Buckley  ? — Not  from 
the  last  witness,  I  did  not  recoivo  a  communication. 
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31.529.  Did  you  see  Buckley  at  all  ? — I  saw  Buckley. 

31.530.  Did  he  make  a  statement  to  you  that  you  took  down? — I  took  down  a 
short  statement  from  him. 

31.531.  It  did  not  go  much  into  detail,  I  believe  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

31.532.  You  handed  it  to  somebody  else.  Who  has  got  it  now  ;  have  you  got  it  ? — 
I  have  not  got  it. 

31.533.  To  whom  did  you  give  it? — I  gave  it  to  my  authorities  in  Tralee  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  my  duty. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  am  told  it  has  been  here,  and  it  shall  be  produced  in  a 
moment. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

31.534.  What  time  was  it  you  first  heard  that  Buckley  was  to  come  and  give 
evidence;  do  you  remember ? — I  heard  that  Buckley  wanted  to  see  me  from  a  com¬ 
munication  I  received.  I  knew  from  that  communication  that  Buckley  wanted  to 
see  me. 

31.535.  Who  did  you  get  the  communication  from  ? — From  one  of  my  authorities  in 
Tralee. 

31.536.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name? — From  my  county  inspector. 

31.537.  He  communicated  to  you;  have  you  got  the  letter? — He  communicated 
with  me. 

31.538.  Was  it  by  letter? — No,  by  word  of  mouth. 

31.539.  That  Buckley  was  going  to  come  and  see  you? — No.  He  asked  me  did  I 
know  such  a  man.  I  said  I  did.  He  said,  “  He  wanted  to  see  you.” 

31.540.  Was  that  the  first  notice  you  had  ? — That  was  the  first  notice  I  had. 

31.541.  Can  you  tell  me  about  when  ? — I  think  about  the  29th  November. 

31.542.  And  then  did  Buckley  come  the  same  day,  or  when? — I  went  out ;  Buckley 
was  in  the  country,  about  12  miles  from  Tralee. 

31.543.  The  same  day  ?  —  The  same  evening. 

31.544.  That  was  the  first  you  heard  of  it  ? — That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

31.545.  You  heard  it  from  your  county  inspector  ?— Yes. 

31.546.  I  understand  after  that  you  accompanied  Buckley  over  ? — I  was  told  to 
protect  Buckley  to  London. 

31.547.  And  you  acccompanied  him  to  London  ? — I  did. 

31.548.  Who  gave  you  the  orders  to  do  that? — My  officer  at  'Tralee. 

31.549.  Do  you  know  who  furnished  you  with  the  money  in  order  to  pay  Buckley’s 
fare  ? — I  was  furnished  by  my  own  officer  with  money,  he  gave  me  51.  to  go  to  London 
on  protection  duty  ;  I  had  private  money  of  my  own. 

31.550.  'I  am  glad  to  hear  that ;  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  into  private  affairs,  you 
paid  for  the  tickets  for  yourself  of  course  and  also  for  Buckley  ? — Yes,  I  paid  Buckley’s 
fare. 

31.551.  And  I  understand  the  county  inspector  provided  you  with  money? — No, 
not  the  county  inspector,  the  officer  gave  me  the  money. 

31.552.  What  was  his  name? — It  was  his  clerk,  Sergeant  McCarthy,  that  handed  me 
the  money. 

31.553.  You  have  had  before  that,  have  you  noncommunication  with  Buckley  ? — 
I  had  not  any  communication  with  Buckley  up  to  the  evening  I  was  desired  to 
see  him. 

31.554.  Then  you  had  not  had  any  communication  with  him  at  all  before,  he  never 
made  any  statement  to  you,  or  gave  you  information  before  that  ? — Not  for  six  years 
previous. 

31.555.  When  did  he  previously  give  you  information,  was  that  in  November  1882  ? 
_ I  would  not  call  it  information.  He  stated  about  the  outrages  there  in  1882. 

31.556.  Was  it  November,  do  you  remember? — I  think  it  was  October. 

31.557.  What  outrage  was  it? — Donelly’s  outrage. 

31.558.  I  do  not  know  what  Donnelly’s  outrage  was? — Or  Sheehy’s  outrage,  I  beg 
pardon. 

31.559.  I  have  forgotten  the  nature  of  that  outrage,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me? 
— It  was  the  attack  on  Thomas  Sheehy  s  house. 

31.560.  That  was  the  outrage  to  which  you  have  spoken?— Yes. 
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31.561.  So  that  he  came  and  pave  you  information  of  that? — No,  he  did  not 
come  ;  in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty  I  went  and  investigated  matters,  and  I  asked 
him  some  qnestions. 

31.562.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  taken  part  in  it? — Yes,  he  did,  then. 

31.563.  Did  he  tell  you  that  others  had  taken  part  in  it  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

31.564.  Were  they  taken  up  and  tried? — No,  they  were  not. 

31.565.  Nobody  was  tried  ? — Nobody  was  tried. 

31.566.  But  he  gave  you  the  names  ? — He  gave  me  a  few  names. 

31.567.  He  gave  you  some  names? — Yes. 

31.568.  You  said  it  was  Donnelly’s  outrage;  did  not  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  outrage  on  Sheehy  was  connected  with  a  family  quarrel  ? — Well,  I  knew  there 
had  been  some  disputes  between  the  families. 

31.569.  Was  not  Donnelly,  whose  name  you  gave  me  when  you  spoke  of  Donnelly’s 
outrage,  a  brother-in-law  of  Sheehy  ? — He  was. 

31.570.  And  when  you  spoke  of  it  as  Donnelly’s  outrage,  did  not  you  refer  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  arrived  at,  that  it  was  a  family  quarrel,  and  that  was  the  cause 
of  the  outrage  ? — Well,  I  investigated  the  outrage  at  the  time,  and  there  was  a  family 
dispute  connected  with  the  outrage. 

31.571.  And  did  you  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
outrage? — Well,  not  altogether. 

31.572.  A  good  deal  ? — No,  I  would  not  say.it  was  altogether. 

31.573.  There  were  no  persons  proceeded  against? — I  could  not  say. 

31.574.  How  was  it,  if  the  names  were  given  to  you  by  Buckley,  that  no  proceedings 
were  taken  whatever  in  respect  to  this  moonlight  outrage — how  come  that? — In  the 
ordinary  course  of  duty,  I  might  think  it  more  prudent  to  wait  and  watch  events. 

31.575.  However  it  came  to  nothing  ? — Well,  I  would  not  say  it  came  to  nothing. 

31.576.  What  were  the  names  that  Buckley  gave  you  ? — Some  of  the  names  that  he 
has  mentioned  here.  He  gave  me  the  name  of  Fenix. 

31.577.  Any  others? — He  gave  me  the  name  of  M’Grath,  and  gave  me  the  name  of 
Fitzgerald.  He  gave  me  a  couple  more  I  do  not  remember  now. 

31.578.  Was  he  remunerated  in  any  way,  or  paid  for  this  information? — No,  not  a 
bit,  and  was  never  taken  up  upon  it.  It  just  came  in  the  ordinary  course  of  investi¬ 
gating  matters  privately. 

31.579.  Though  he  made  that  confession? — Yes,  I  spoke  to  him  privately,  and  I 
got  it  privately. 

31.580.  And  nothing  was  done  upon  his  statement? — Nothing. 

31.581.  You  have  given  us  a  possible  reason.  I  want  to  press  you  for  the  definite 
reason.  Can  you  tell  me  definitely  what  the  reason  was  that  you  took  no  steps  ? — 
Well,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  in  the  course  of  detective  duty  to  watch  events  rather 
than  to  take  any  proceedings  at  the  time  ? — I  did  not  think  it  prudent  enough  to  do  it. 
I  was  glad  to  get  their  names. 

31.582.  Were  you  on  detective  duty  at  the  time? — I  was  at  the  station.  I  was  a 
sergeant  at  the  time. 

31.583.  You  were  a  sergeant? — Yes,  I  had  charge  of  that  district. 

31.584.  Did  he  convey  to  you  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  outrage  himself? — Yes  ; 
he  said  he  was  present  at  the  outrage. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

31.585.  You  were  intimate  with  Buckley,  I  believe,  Mr.  Clarke  ? — Well,  not  very 
intimate  with  him. 

31.586.  More  so  than  any  other  constable  in  Causeway,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  no;  I 
do  not  think  I  was,  but  I  was  there  a  long  period. 

31.587.  What  other  colleague  of  yours  would  be  more  intimate  with  him  than 
yourself  ? — Well,  I  should  say  those  that  were  there  at  the  time  after  me. 

31.588.  You  say  you  took  a  short  statement  from  him  ? — Yes.  I  did. 

31.589.  Who  did  you  give  it  to  ? — I  handed  it  to  one  of  the  officers  in  Tralee. 

31.590.  And  that  is  the  statement  which  Sir  Henry  James  has? — Yes;  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  duty  I  got  the  matter  to  investigate,  and  I  should  reply  to  it. 

31.591.  You  come  with  Buckley  to  London? — Yes. 
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31.592.  Have  you  lived  near  him  or  by  him  all  the  time  you  have  been  in  London  ? 
— We  are  stopping  at  the  one  hotel. 

31.593.  Who  came  to  see  you  there  in  connexion  with  the  “  Times”  ? — Not  one. 

31.594.  No  one  at  all  came  to  see  you? — No,  no  one  at  all  came  to  seem  me. 

31.595.  Who  did  you  go  to  see  ? — I  brought  him  to  the  court-house  here. 

31.596.  You  have  not  taken  him  anywhere  else  in  London  ? — I  have  not. 

31.597.  Are  you  certain  ? — I  am  certain.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  at  the  theatre  one  night 
with  me. 

31.598.  With  you? — Yes. 

31.599.  That  is  all  right,  and  you  handed  this  statement  to  somebody  here  in  the 
court  ? — No,  I  did  not  hand  any  statement  to  the  court. 

31.600.  Did  you  see  the  statement  again  in  London? — No,  I  never  saw  it  from  the 
time  I  got  instructions  from  my  officers  to  make  inquiries  and  replied  to  that  order, 

I  handed  in  the  statement,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

31.601.  Did  you  know  whether  Buckley  made  a  statement  to  anyone  else  in  London 
since  he  came  ? — I  believe  he  was  examined  in  Mr.  Soames’  office. 

31.602.  Were  you  present  ? — I  was  standing  at  the  door.  I  did  not  hear  anything 
he  said.  He  was  inside,  sitting  at  the  table,  I  was  at  the  door. 

31.603.  Do  you  know  Mr.  George  Bolton? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

31.604.  You  never  met  him? — I  never  met  him. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H,  James. 

31.605.  I  understand  you  that  after  Buckley  had  given  you  this  information  he  cam 
under  police  protection  ? — This  last  time  he  did. 

31.606.  In  November? — Yes. 

31.607.  And  have  you  been  accompanying  him  since  protecting  him  in  accordance 
with  your  duty? — I  have  been  protecting  him  since  I  got  orders  from  Tralee  to 
accompany  him. 

31.608.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  day  was  the  30th  November,  but  it  was  the  day 
before  you  started  for  London  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  protecting  him  since. 

31.609.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  duty  in  protecting  this  man  that  you  have 
been  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  have  written  orders,  and  I  have  been  with  him  since. 

31.610.  You  were  asked  why  did  you  not  take  proceedings — you  have  to  obtain 
corroborative  evidence  in  the  case  of  an  informer,  have  you  not  ? — That  was  the  reason 
why  we  thought  it  was  more  prudent  to  watch  events. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  1  will  read  this  statement,  if  your  Lordship  pleases.  (To  the  witness.) 
Just  say  if  that  is  the  statement  you  took  down.  May  I  say  that  the  latter  portion  of 
the  statement  is  a  portion  I  myself  did  not  see  the  relevancy  of,  beyond  luncheon  time, 
and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  read  ;  the  latter  part  is  what  I  did  not  examine. 

( The  Witness.)  It  was  a  hurried  statement. 

31.611.  (Mr.  Biggar.)  Might  I  ask  what  was  the  general  character  of  Buckley  in 
that  neighbourhood  ? — Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  that  neighbourhood  it  was  good, 
I  never  heard  anything  against  him  up  to  my  time  of  leaving. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Do  you  desire  it  should  be  read? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  desire ;  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  or  not. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  leave  it  entirely  to  my  friend.  There  is  this  point  of  the  dates 
which  the  witness  spoke  to,  He  first  spoke  of  the  date  as  November  1879,  and  he 
afterwards  corrected  it  to  1880,  the  date  of  taking  the  oath,  I  think ;  that  is  the  whoe 
point. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  may  as  well  be  put  in  and  printed ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  my 
friend  to  read  it. 

(The  President.)  Very  well;  if  upon  examining  it  there  should  turn  out  to  be 
anything  in  it,  you  may  comment  upon  it. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  may  say  again  I  did  not  see  the  relevancy  of  it  at  first. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  understand  that  O’Connor  is  to  come  to  morrow,  my  Lord ;  the 
Attorney-General  gave  rather  a  doubful  response. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  friend  has  given  me  a  satisfactory  answer  with  regard  to 
that. 
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[The  following  statement  was  put  in: — ] 

Statement  of  James  Buckley  of  Causeway,  taken  the  29th  of  November  1888. 

“  I  -was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation  on  the  10th  of  November 
“  1879  at  Causeway  by  Patrick  Dee,  treasurer  of  that  society  ;  the  oath  was 
“  administered ;  there  was  present  Robert  Dissett,  bandmaster.  I  think  the 
“  Land  League  was  then  in  course  of  organisation,  as  public  meetings  were  held 
“  at  Cloncoher  and  Ballyduff  some  short  time  previous.  I  paid  a  subscription  of 
“  2d.  per  week  to  the  society  from  that  time  to  fm.  Fenix,  who  was  called 
“  sergeant,  to  about  June  1882.  In  the  month  of  May  1881,  or  about  that  time, 
“  Wm.  Fenix,  an  active  member  of  the  Land  League  then,  had  a  conversation 
“  with  me  about  attacking  the  dwelling-house  of  Thomas  Sheehy  in  consequence 
“  of  he,  Sheehy,  trying  to  hold  Thomas  Donnelly’s  land  ;  he  told  me  to  meet  at  a 
“  certain  fort  with  the  rest  of  the  party  on  a  night  named.  I  went  there  with 
“  Eugene  Fitzgerald.  John  McGrath,  James  Looney,  and  Daniel  Dee,  and  there 
“  met  Fenix,  who  fired  off  a  shot  as  a  signal  for  another  party  to  meet  us, 
“  Shortly  after  five  men  approached  us,  they  wore  shirts  over  their  clothes  and 
“  armed  with  hay  forks  and  scythes ;  their  names  were  Maurice  Lawlor,  John 
“  Harrington,  Pat  Harrington,  Richard  Casey,  Samuel  Hayes.  We  made  for  the 
“  house  and  divided  into  two  parties,  one  taking  the  front  door  and  the  other  the 
“  back.  We  knocked  at  the  door  for  admission,  but  was  refused.  Fenix  handed 
“  a  revolver  to  Fitzgerald,  who  fired  three  shots  in  succession  through  the  door. 
“  The  windows  were  then  broken  to  effect  an  entrance,  and  while  doing  so  a  man 
“  who  we  placed  on  the  watch  informed  us  he  observed  a  man  escape  from  the 
“  house  through  the  gable  window,  and  supposed  to  be  Sheehy.  We  were  then 
“  called  together  by  Fenix,  who  ordered  us  to  our  homes,  which  we  did.  Fenix 

at  this  time  was  an  active  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  an  officer  of  the 
“  Fenian  organisation.” 

“  In  the  month  of  May  1882  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Patrick  Dee 
“  of  Causeway,  consisting  of  myself,  Wm.  Fenix,  Robert  Dissett,  and  Patrick 
“  Dee,  relative  to  the  shooting  of  Michael  Roche,  of  Dronheen,  who  made  himself 
“  disagreeable  to  the  members  of  the  Land  League.  We  then  agreed  that  two  of 
“  us  should  do  it,  and  Fitzgerald  and  I  was  to  shoot  him.  Patrick  Dee  gave  us 
“  the  revolvers,  and  were  to  do  the  job  when  Roche  was  returning  home  from 
“  petty  sessions,  he  having  some  cases  that  day  for  trespass.  We  followed  him 
“  from  the  League  room,  went  through  the  fields,  but  owing  to  John  Rice,  C. 
“  and  S.,  being  with  him  wo  did  not  succeed.  We  then  returned  to  Pat  Dee  and 
“  gave  up  the  revolvers.  I  then  was  asked  by  Patrick  Dee,  William  Fenix,  and 
“  Dissett,  would  I  shoot  him  myself,  and  I  would  get  the  cost  of  my  pas-age  to 
“  America  out  of  the  Land  League  funds.  I  consented,  and  I  was  then  handed 
“  two  revolvers  by  Dee  and  Fenix,  and  twenty-four  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  on  the 
“  evening  of  the  6th  J une  1882  I  was  watching  for  Roche,  and  met  him  as  he  was 
“  turning  in  his  cows  to  his  own  fields.  I  asked  him  how  he  got  on  with  Mrs.  Folly 
“  at  the  court,  he  said,  very  well,  I  fined  hor.  I  then  pulled  out  the  revolver  and  tried 
“  to  fire  three  or  four  shots,  but  all  missed  ;  he  then  roared  out  he  was  murdered,. 
“  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  Police  Barrack  shouting  murder  against  me.  I  ran 
“  up  the  fields,  hid  the  revolver,  and  made  for  Dee’s  house  a,s  it  was  ananged.  I 
“  should  show  myself  there  for  them  to  swear  for  me.  I  was  arrested  by 
“  Sergeant  Kinaella  and  brought  before  Mr.  MacDermott  following  day,  and 
“  discharged  to  be  summoned.  I  immediately  applied  for  the  money  promised 
“  by  Fenix  and  Dee  for  to  take  me  away  immediately :  Dee  then  sent  Fenix  to 
“  Thomas  Diggin,  then  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  Fenix  brought  back 

50.s.  and  gave  it  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Eugene  Fitzgerald.  I  was  not  satisfied 
“  with  that  amount :  Fenix  then  told  me  that  was  all  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
“  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League.  But  1  got  a  letter  from  Thomas  Dee  with 
“  Fenix’s  approval  to  Thomas  Pierce,  president  of  the  Land  League  ;  lie  took  mo 
“  to  Thomas  Diggin,  he  gave  me  2s.  also  :  Pierce,  he  went  to  other  prominont 
“  members  of  the  League,  but  did  not  get  any,  but  all  promised  it.  I  next  got  a 
“  letter  from  Thomas  Dee  to  Thomas  Dawling  of  Lixnaw  Branch  of  the  Land 
“  League,  and  I  got  five  shillings,  Eugene  Costello  of  same  branch,  two  and 
“  sixpence,  John  Walsh  two  and  sixpence,  and  Edward  Walsh  (stonecutter)  one 
“  shilling,  Edward  Somers  one  shilling,  and  six  shillings  from  John  Canillon  out 
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“  of  a  defence  fund.  They  all  advised  me  then  to  go  to  England  with  that 
“  amount  of  money  :  I  promised  them  I  would,  but  did  not,  as  I  was  afraid  it 
“  would  create  suspicion,  and  I  would  be  arrested. 

“  They  then  asked  me  for  the  money  back,  owing  to  me  going  to  the  barrack 
“  for  the  summons.  I  was  tried  in  a  few  days  after,  and  was  defended  by  Mr. 

“  O’Connor  Horgan.  .  . 

“  I  was  bound  to  the  peace  towards  Roche.  The  securities  were  Edward  Somers, 
“  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  Thomas  Sheehy.  I  was  then  expelled  from  the  Society 
«•  and  League  rooms,  where  I  had  free  acc  ess  to,  as  also  the  other  members  of  the 

“  Fenian  Society.  . 

“  In  November  1881  Moore  Stack  and  Mr.  Aanlon  came  out  to  Causeway  with  a 
. (  fpird  person,  whom  I  did  not  know,  but  was  told  he  was  an  attorney  s  clerk,  to 
f«  elect  a  head  centre  in  place  of  John  Lynch,  who  Was  also  a  Land  Leaguer. 
t*  About  20  of  us  met  in  the  League  room.  Robert  Dissit  proposed  Fitzgerald 
«.  aiKi  Maurice  Murphy.  Moore  Stack  said  before  the  election  took  place  that,  as 
“  Fitzgerald  was  a  young  man,  he  approved  of  Edmond  Somers,  who  was  proposed 
“  also  by  Maurice  Murphy but  Somers  was  elected.  Moore  Stack  then  asked 
“  fpe  members  which  would  they  prefer,  revolvers  or  rifles,  and  the  majority  said 
“  revolvers,  as  they  could  be  carried  hid  from  the  police.  He  advised  every  man 
«  in  the  room  not  to  allow  any  land-grabbing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  they 
“  refused  to  give  up  the  farms  when  called  before  the  League,  to  shoot  them 
a  down.  All  the  names  I  have  mentioned  were  members  of  the  Causeway  and 
“  Lixnaw  Branches  of  the  Land  League,  save  Moore  Stack  and  Aanlon,  who 
belong  to  the  Tralee  branch.  I  am  willing,  if  called  upon,  to  state  all  this 

“  before  the  Commission  now  sitting,  as  a  witness. 

“  (Signed)  James  Buckley.” 


The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  half-past  ten. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Friday,  December  14,  1888. 


( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  sit  on  Tuesday 
morning  to  allow  me  to  give  notice  to  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  one  of  the  persons  charged 
to  attend  before  your  Lordships,  as  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  “  United  Ireland,”  in 
respect  of  the  following  article. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  but  is  it  something  which  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should 
sit  here  on  Tuesday  after  we  have  made  other  arrangements  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  If  your  Lordship  will  deal  with  it  to-day,  I  have  no  objection 
if  Mr.  O’Brien  will  attend  here  to-day. 

{The  President.)  The  question  is  whether  we  should  make  any  other  arrangements 
than  those  we  have  been  invited  to  make. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordships  will  be  able  to  judge  of  that  when  I  have 
read  the  article. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  hand  the  article  in? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Pardon  me,  Sir  Charles.  I  should  not  bring  this  before 
your  Lordships  if  it  were  not  a  most  urgent  matter,  and  I  shall  have  to  bring  before 
you  also  an  affidavit  of  what  has  happened  to  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence 
before  this  Commission. 

[The  article  is  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  for  Saturday  the  15th  December  1888,  and  was  read 
by  the  Attorney -General  as  follows : — ] 

“  The  time  has  come  for  very  plain  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  Forgeries 
“  Commission,  which  has  now  been  sitting  for  twenty-seven  days  in  London 
“  without  getting  one  inch  nearer  to  the  subject  which  the  public  understands 
“  it  was  specifically  appointed  to  investigate.  So  far,  the  evidence  has  been  a 
“  meaningless  parade  of  eight  years  old  outrages,  from  all  participation  in  which 
“  the  victims  themselves  examined  for  the  ‘  Forger  ’  concur  in  emphatically 
exonerating  the  League.  The  Court  has  been  cumbered  with  file,s  of  old 
“  newspapers,  and  stunned  with  the  opinions  of  policemen,  landgrabbers,  evictors, 
“  and  of  one  tuft-hunting  Catholic  clergyman  (thank  God  there  is  but  one  in  all 
Ireland  to  be  found  in  such  company),  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
its  causes.  True,  the  waste  of  time  has  been  in  some  measure  redeemed  by 
an  open  exposure  of  the  methods  of  bribery  and  intimidation  by  which  the 
“  ‘Forger’  and  the  Government  combined  are  desperately  struggling  to  escape 
“  from  the  horrible  mess  in  which  they  have  landed  themselves.  On  all 

this  black  business  we  claim  our  right  of  free  comment  and  open  exposure. 

“We  have  no  intention  of  waiting  till  the  ‘Forger’  gives  us  leave  to 

speak.  With  all  respect  for  the  Court,  wo  do  not  care  twopence 
“  f°r  the  opinion  of  the  three  judges  specially  selected,  in  the  teeth  of 
“  justly  indignant  Liberal  protest,  by  the  ‘  Forger’s  ’  friends  and  accomplices. 
Assuming,  and  it  is  a  large  assumption  in  the  judges’  favour,  that  the  Coercion 
Government  which  specially  selected  them  for  their  partiality  were  deceived, 
“  their  judgment  is  still  beside  the  question.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  judicial 
decision  at  all,  but  of  intelligent  public  opinion.  The  public  is  entitled  itc  have 
“  the  vital  facts  extracted  from  beneath  the  mass  of  rubbish  in  which  tho 
‘Forger’  would  fain  hide  them.  The  Commission  was  appointed,  it  will  be 
“  remembered,  many  months  ago,  to  investigate  the  truth  or  forgery  of  certain 
“  letters  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  containing  direct  incitement  to 
assassination.  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
tho  approval  of  all  parties,  that  if  these  letters  were  proved  to  bo  forgeries,  the 
“  public  would  care  very  little  for  the  rest  of  the  charges  and  allegations.  If 
“  these  letters  were  genuine,  on  tho  othor  hand,  no  further  charge  is  needed  to 
damn  the  character  and  career  of  the  Irish  leader.  The  Commission  has  now 
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“  been  sitting,  with  brief  intermission,  for  some  months,  and  it  has  never  been 
“  allowed  even  to  approach  the  one  subject  which  the  public  regards  with  intensest 
“  interest,  and  on  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  a  right  to  claim  immediate  investigation 
“  and  prompt  decision.  While  thus  evading  the  main  question  at  issue,  the 
“  devices  to  which  the  ‘  Forger  ’  has  resorted,  in  indiscriminate  dirt  throwing, 

“  covers  it  with  infamy.  James  Walsh,  of  Go.  Mayo,  is  an  average  specimen  of 
“  its  witnesses.  By  his  evidence  it  was  sought  to  convict  Father  O’Hara — almost 
“  unanimously  selected  by  the  parish  priests  of  his  diocese  as  dignissimus  for  the 
“  vacant  bishopric — with  violence  and  intimidation  in  his  capacity  of  president  of 
“  the  Kiltimagh  Branch  of  the  League.  This  witness  was  sprung  upon  the 
“  Court,  out  of  his  order,  and  out  of  his  county,  without  the  faintest  notice  to 
“  the  accused  of  what  was  coming.  There  was  no  hint  from  the  pious  Attorney- 
“  General  that  he  was  not  a  young  man  in  whom  implicit  confidence  was  to  be 
“  placed.  Before  the  Commission  notice  is  specially  needed  for  cross  examination, 

“  as  not  merely  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  but  the  nature  of  the  accusations, 

“  is  altogether  at  large.  On  a  false  pretence  of  urgent  necessity,  the  Attorney- 
“  General  got  him  unexpectedly  into  the  witness  box.  By  the  mere  accident  of  a 
“  letter  handed  to  him  in  Court,  Sir  Charles  Bussell  was  enabled  to  expose  the  nature 
“  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  character  of  a  venerable  clergyman  was  assailed. 

“  The  witness  Walsh  had  been,  he  confessed,  expelled  from  the  National  League 
“  for  embezzlement  of  the  funds.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
“  Association  for  embezzlement.  As  agent  for  a  Plate  Glass  Window  Company, 

“  he  had  broken  his  mother’s  cabin  window,  and  claimed  enormous  compensation. 

“  As  agent  of  a  life  insurance  company  he  had  attempted  to  emulate  on  a  small 
“  scale  the  colossal  frauds  of  Belfast.  These  interesting  facts  Sir  Charles  Russell 
“  managed  to  elicit  with  the  additional  confession,  that  the  Attorney- General’s 
“  pretence  of  urgent  haste  in  his  examination  was  a  fraud,  as  he  was  in  no  hurry 
“  to  go  out  of  London ;  still  more  startling  was  the  confession  extorted  by 
“  Mr.  Davitt,  that  his  evidence  was  the  result  of  intimidation  by  the  police,  who 
“  threatened  him  with  criminal  prosecution  if  he  did  not  swear  strongly  enough 
“  against  the  League.  The  country  has  not  ceased  laughing  yet  at  the  wonderful 
“  boax  played  off  on  the  ‘  Forger  ’  by  Patrick  Molloy.  But  the  incident  has  its 
“  seamy  side  in  the  manifest  attempt  to  bribe  the  witness  to  give  the  evidence 
“  suggested  by  the  ‘  Forger’s  ’  agent,  and  to  bribe  him  in  such  fashion  that  the 
“  bribe  might  be  recovered  by  stopping  the  notes  if  the  evidence  was  not  found 
“  to  be  value  for  the  money.  The  case  of  Father  Flood,  parish  priest  of  Kings- 
“  court,  was  the  most  infamous  of  all.  There  a  woman  of  immoral  character  is 
“  bribed  with  seven  pounds,  as  she  herself  confessed  on  her  oath,  to  give 
«  outrageous  evidence  of  violence  and  intimidation  against  the  parish  priest  who 
“  rebuked  her  for  immorality.  To  lend  a  show  of  substance  to  her  testimony,  the 
“  Castle,  after  she  had  been  summoned  for  the  ‘  Forger,’  raked  up  this  bogus 
“  charge  five  months  after  it  was  first  made  to  the  police.  Father  Flood  was 
“  actually  tried.  The  abandoned  woman,  Anne  Carroll,  was  sent  back  from  the 
“  ‘  Forgers’  office  in  London  to  perjure  herself  by  swearing  that  the  priest  had 
“  threatened  ‘  to  burn  her  house  over  her  head,  to  melt  her  children  and  herself, 
“  ‘  to  drag  her  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  kick  her  through  the  streets.’ 
“  But  even  the  Removables  could  not  stomach  this  monstrous  story,  contradicted 
“  by  independent  witnesses,  and  by  the  woman’s  own  infamous  character.  The 
“  charge  was  dismissed,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  Mistress  Anne  Carroll  is 
“  likely,  after  the  exposure,  to  appear  in  the  witness  box  before  the  Commission. 
“  These  are  fair  samples  of  the  evidence  and  the  class  of  witnesses  by  which  the 
“  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  lay  and  clerical,  are  assailed.  We 
“  should  have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  this  exposure  of  this  impotent  malignity, 
«  but  it  is  so  ingeniously  wrapped  up  in  vast  volumes  of  dull,  irrelevant  evidence, 
“  that  it  is  very  likely,  if  comment  be  silenced  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
«  who  is  not  prepared  to  wade  through  two  dull  pages  of  newspaper  per  day. 
«  Besides,  it  is  too  dearly  bought  in  time  and  money.  We  desire  a  cheaper, 
“  more  sudden,  definite,  and  more  overwhelming  exposure.  The  policy  of  vague 
“  malignity  and  shameless  evasion  must  not  last  for  ever.  The  country  as  well 
“  as  the  accused,  is  entitled  to  call  on  the  Court  to  compel  the  ‘Forger’  to  come 
“  to  the  point.  It  is  about  time.” 
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I  need  not  remind  you  what  was  the  course  pursued  the  other  day  with  reference  to 
the  placards,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Court  was  called  by  Sir  C.  It  us  sell,  of  an 
intended  meeting.  I  may  tell  your  Lordships  “  United  Ireland  ”  is  printed  and  published 
by  William  O’Brien,  who  is  one  of  the  parties  charged  in  this  matter.  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  take  it  on  Tuesday,  but,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  recess  much  needed,  but  a  recees  during  which  future  witnesses  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  press  in  Ireland,  if  some  step  is  not  taken,  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  My  only  reason  for  mentioning  Tuesday  morning  was  that  I  thought 
it  not  right  to  deal  with  the  matter  without  adopting  the  course  pursued  by  my  friend 
the  other  day  by  asking  Mr.  William  O’Brien  to  attend. 

( Mr .  Reid.)  I  appear  for  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  but  before  I  deal  with  what  the 
Attorney -General  has  said,  I  should  like  myself,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  character  against  the  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  I  tell  your 
Lordships  plainly  that  this  matter  has  been  before  me  for  some  two  or  three  days  past, 
but  I  have  shrunk  from  pressing  upon  the  Court  all  the  vulgarities  that  have  been 
uttered  in  the  country,  the  most  notorious  of  which  is  this  by  the  Warden  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  I  quote  from  the  “  Times.”  As  my  friend  appears  to  desire  to  make 
application  upon  the  slightest  provocation - 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  think  your  ought  to  say  “without  the  slightest 
provocation.” 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  nor  do  I  without  provocation. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  did  not  say,  without  the  slightest  provocation.  I  said,  upon  the 
slightest  provocation.  I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  offensive  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  I  do  not  think  your  Lordships  will  assume  I  wish  to  do  so  by  an 
expression  of  that  charater.  But  your  Lordships  will  excuse  me  also  if  I  feel  somewhat 
strongly  in  reference  to  some  of  the  matters  ;  and  those  whom  I  represent  equally  feel 
somewhat  strongly  also. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Tell  me  the  date  of  the  publication? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  This  is  the  3rd  December  1888. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  the  15th. 

(The  President.)  You  must  remember  the  Attorney-General  has  nothing  to  do  with 
application  against  the  Warden  of  Merton. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  What  your  Lordship  says  is  perfectly  true,  but  what  I  desire  to  put  is 
this.  Of  course,  everbody  must  wish  that  this  trial  should  proceed  without  comments 
of  any  kind  from  either  side. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes.  I  had  hoped  that  the  appeals  I  had  addressed  in  various 
forms  would  have  been  listened  to.  If  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would,  this  instant, 
throw  up  this  Commission  on  account  of  these  interferences  with  the  course  of  justice, 
but  I  have  a  duty  imposed  upon  mo  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of — I  am  bound  to  the 

State. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  If  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  I  sympathise  entirely  with  what  your 
Lordship  says,  and  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I 
deprecate  in  the  stiongest  terms  comments  upon  the  proceeding's  of  this  Commission 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  On  either  side. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Upon  either  side,  most  heartily.  But  I  desire  also  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  this,  I  say  the  press  and  the  “Times”  make  comments  against  these 

Defendants. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  that  is  not  the  question. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Forgive  me,  it  is. 

(The  President.)  But  then,  Mr.  Reid,  keep  things  in  order.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  upon  the  subject  of  the  application  against  Mr.  O’Brien,  because  that  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  when  we  have  disposed  of  that  in  some  ivay  or  other,  we 
will  hear  your  application  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  No,  1  do  not  desire  to  make  any  application  beyond  that,  if  your 
Lordship  thinks  proper,  but  leave  it - 

(J he  Attorney- General.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  Mr.  William  O’Brien  is  in  London, 
and  he  can  be  summoned  here  for  half-past  one  to  day,  or  Mr.  Reid  ropresonts  him  as 
counsel ;  there  is  a  necessity  for  his  attending  to-day  for  the  matter  is  urgent,  having 
regard  to  the  future.  & 
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(Mr  Held )  Your  Lordships  will  deal  with  that  as  you  think  proper.  As  far  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  really  not  aware  whether  Mr.  O’Brien  is  in  London.  The  Attorney- 

General  may  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(The  Attorney-General )  No,  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  from  information  given  to  me, 

he  is  London.  _  ,  ,  ,  .  £  ,,  ,  , 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  the  last 

fortnight.  If  he  can  be  served  with  a  notice  I  have  no  objection  whatever.  JNow, 
my  Lords,  I  really  must  explain  to  you  why  I  have  not  made  my  application 
before.  It  was  brought  to  my  notice  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  did  desire  to  leave  these 
things  untouched  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  refrain  from  adding  to  the  annoyance  and 
worry  and  pain  that  the  members  of  this  Commission  must  feel  by  the  consideration  of 
these  matters,  and  I  preferred  to  leave  it  without  any  comment  at  all ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  application  is  made  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  other  side,  I  desire  to  read 
this  paper.  It  appears  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  3rd  December  1888  and  it  purports  to  be 
a  speech  delivered  at  Oxford  by  the  Warden  of  Merton  College.  The  Warden  presided, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  Warden  of  Merton  began  his  speech  by  some 
observations  which  I  need  not  read,  but  what  he  said  was  this  . 

“  And  so  they  had  not  only  a  Home  Rule  League,  which  undergraduates  of 
“  advanced  views  had  been  earnestly  pressed  to  join,  but  also,  as  he  undei  stood, 

“  an  Oxford  branch  of  the  National  League,  with  a  Nonconformist  minister  for 
“  its  President,  which  had  not  yet  taken  any  active  part  m  organizing  outrage,  as 
“  far  as  he  knew,  but  which  might  yet  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
“  Parnell  Inquiry  Commission  (laughter).  They  had  already  had  visits  from 
“  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Hyndman,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  and  his  impression  was, 

“  if  the  Whitechapel  murderer  could  be  identified,  he  would  be  invited  to  lecture 
“  by  a  club  he  could  name  (laughter). 

That  is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer— a  clear  comparison  of  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr  Dillon  in  connexion  with  these  things,  with  an  infamous  criminal  whose  peitoim- 
ances  are  tolerably  well  known  in  the  country.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  would  Prefer  to 
leave  these  things  to  the  contempt  they  deserve— all  these  comments  to  the 
contempt  they  deserve  from  every  honest  man— but,  inasmuch  as  the  Attorney-General 
has  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  the  other  matter,  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring 
forwSishnd  to  ask  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Broderick,  the  Warden  of  Merton 
may  be  brought  here  to  answer  this.  My  Lords,  I  desire  also  to  point  out  that  this  is 
published  in  the  “  Times”  itself,  and  I  am  reading  from  the  “Times  which  is  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  before  your  Lordships,  and  it  is  published  after  the  observations 
which  vour  Lordship  made  upon  tlie  matter,  from  the  Bench. 

(The  President.)  There  is  a  difference,  but  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 

there  is  a  sufficient  difference — there  were  headings  in  that  case. 

(Mr  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  would  like  to  finish  my  observations  now,  and  to  say  one 
thing  more,  I  did  not  desire,  and  do  not  desire  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Attorney- 
General  at  all.  I  hate  making  attacks  upon  anybody,  and  when  I  said  the  Attorney - 
General  made  these  applications  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  I  did  not  mean  to 
characterise  or  qualify  the  article  brought  before  you,  but  merely  to  indicate  I  thought 
be  was  somewhat  reaciy  to  bring  matters  of  this  kind  before  the  Court,  and  I  deplore 

^(Th^AuTrney-General.)  I  will  not  say  one  word  upon  the  personal  matter,  .’’"J } 
mention  that  “  United  Ireland  ”  is  printed  and  circulated  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  with 
reference  to  the  witnesses  that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  your 

Lordships. 

(The  learned  Judges  retired  to  consult.) 

( The  President.)  We  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  matter  should  be 
disposed  of  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  upon  proper  affidavits  being  filed  unless  that 
is  waived  as  to1  the  proprietorship  of  the  newspaper,  the  person  against  whom  the 
application  is  made,  must  appear  before  us  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  Attorney-Gnereal.)  I  may  say  that  the  affidavit  will  not  be  required.  It  has 
been  already  proved  in  the  case. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  want  none. 
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( The  Attorney -General .)  It  proves  itself,  I  mean,  by  statute. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  raise  one  question  upon  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  O’Brien  for 
the  article. 

( The  Attorney- General)  Bo  you  take  notice  now  Mr.  Reicl.  _ 

(The  President.)  With  regard  to  the  other  matter,  it  is  of  a  totally  different 
character— of  course  notice  must  be  served  upon  the  gentleman  against  whom  the 
complaint  is  made ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  is  a  complaint  of  the  character  to  call 
upon  us  to  alter  the  arrangemeuts  we  have  entered  into. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  will  take  notice  for  to-morrow  morning.  You  do  not 
require  any  further  notice. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  will  try.  I  can  only  say  Mr.  O’Brien  will  come  if  he  is  within  reach. 
(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course  we  will  communicate  with  him  as  soon  as 

possible. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  should  think  you  will  find  him  at  the  House  of  Commons. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  May  I  understand  your  Lordships  that  we  may  give  notice  to  the 
Warden  of  Merton  for  the  first  day  of  next  sittings. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 


Thomas  O’Connor  recalled  ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

31.612.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  am  told  that  this  man  is  ill;  will  your 
Lordships  allow  him  to  sit  down  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

31.613.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  you  want  to  sit  down  or  not  ? — Yes. 

31.614.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  what  you  said  when  you  were  examined  the  other 
dav.  You  were  examined  on  the  4th  December  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  at  page  1334. 

31.615.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  His  examination  in  chief  begins  at  page  1334.  Yon  said 
that  you  were  present  at  a  meeting — a  public  meeting — at  Castleisland  in  October 
1880,  at  which  amongst  others  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  O’Connor  spoke  ? — Yes. 

31.616.  That  was  a  public  meeting  ? — Yes. 

31.617.  That  was  the  10th  October,  I  think  ? — I  think  so. 

31.618.  We  agree,  I  think  about  that  date,  and  up  to  that  time,  there  was  no  branch 
you  were  understood  to  say  of  the  Land  League,  in  Castleisland  ? — No. 

31.619.  There  was  some  talk,  I  think  you  said,  about  the  founding  of  a  branch  on 
that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

31.620.  How  soon  after  that  was  the  branch  in  fact  formed,  a  week  or  10  days,  or 
how  long  ? — A  week  or  two  weeks. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Your  Lordships  may  not  see  the  relevancy  of  this  at  the  moment, 
if  your  Lordships  will  trust  me  a  little  longer. 

31.621.  How  soon  after  it  was  founded,  did  you  join  it? — Two  or  three  weeks. 

31.622.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  ? — Yes,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

3L623.  Then  it  was  founded  about  a  week  or  two  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the 
10th  October,  and  you  joined  it  two  or  three  weeks  after  it  was  so  founded  l — Yes. 

31.624.  And  how  soon  after  you  had  joined  the  League  was  it  that  you  were  invited, 
as  you  have  said,  to  join  a  circle  of  the  Boys  ? — Oh,  well,  I  think  it  was  some  time  in 
the  December  following. 

31.625.  You  adopted  the  expression  which  the  Attorney- General  put  to  you — you 
called  it  an  “inner  circle  ’ — whether  it  was  inner  or  outer,  you  knew  what  I  am 
referring  to,  the  “  Boys  ”  as  you  call  thorn? — Yes. 

31.626.  And  you  think  it  was  in  December  that  you  joined  the  Boys— close  on 
Christmas  time,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

31.627.  Of  1880.  Now  up  to  the  time  of  your  joining  the  Boys,  had  you  taken  any 
part  in  any  kind  of  outrage  of  any  description  ? — No. 

31.628.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Quite  sure. 

31.629.  How  long  after  you  say  you  joined  the  Boys  was  it  that  you  took  part  in 
reinstating  Mrs.  Horan — was  it  soon  after  or  not '. — it  is  the  rocollection  1  have  that 
it  was  soon  after. 
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31.630.  Now  I  must  put  it  to  you,  O’Connor,  was  not  that  re-instatement  of 
Mrs.  Horan  into  the  land  from  which  she  had  been  evicted  and  into  the  house  out  of 
which  she  had  been  evicted  in  October  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  re-instatement  in 
October. 

31.631.  Was  there  any  but  one? — There  was  two.  Brown  got  her  evicted  again 
after  the  first  re-instatement. 

31.632.  I  do  not  think  we  have  heard  anything  before,  have  we,  of  two  re-instate¬ 
ments  ? — No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  re-instatement. 

31.633.  And  do  you  still  adhere  to  the  story  that  there  was  any  such  thing  in 
December  or  after  December  ? — I  do. 

31.634.  And  as  you  joined  the  Boys  close  on  Christmas  time,  and  this  re-instatement 
occurred  after  that,  it  was  the  second  re-instatement  that  you  took  part  in  you  say  ? — 
I  think  it  was  in  December. 

31.635.  Then  it  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  December  was  it? — Oh,  well,  it  need 
not. 

31.636.  You  joined  the  Boys  in  December,  and  you  think  coming  on  about 
Christmas  time? — No,  I  do  not  say  I  joined  them  in  December.  Oh,  the  Boys,  yes,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  did. 

31.637.  And  you  also  said  that  it  was  soon  after  you  joined  the  Boys  that  this 
reinstatement  took  place  ? — That  is  the  recollection  I  had. 

31.638.  Then  it  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  December,  if  not  the  beginning  of 
January,  must  it  not  ? — As  well  as  I  can  remember. 

31.639.  Then  is  it  your  recollection  that  what  you  have  spoken  of  as  the  second 
reinstatement  was  at  the  end  of  December  ? — It  is  my  recollection. 

31.640.  I  must  put  it  to  you,  are  you  correct  at  all  about  this  O'Connor.  Did  not 
Brown,  the  man  who  had  got  possession,  give  up  possession  in  December  ;  you  know 
I  am  testing  the  reliability  of  your  story.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Brown  had  given  up 
possession  in  December  ? — I  do  not  know. 

31.641.  Now  another  matter ;  you  recollect  hearing  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League  in  October  1881  by  Mr.  Forster  ? — I  hear  that  it  was  suppressed,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  the  date. 

31.642.  You  may  take  it  that  that  is  the  date.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  any 
meeting  was  held  of  the  Land  League  in  Castleisland  in  the  year  1881  at  all,  or  in  the 
year  1882  ? — I  do  undertake  to  say  there  was. 

31.643.  After  October  I  am  speaking  of;  after  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

31.644.  After  October? — Yes. 

31.645.  Were  you  in  Court  when  Inspector  Huggins  was  examined? — No. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  refer  your  Lordships,  in  this  connexion,  merely  for  your 
Lordships’  convenience,  to  page  1066  of  District  Inspector  Huggins’  evidence.  Just 
let  me  read  this  to  you,  and  see  whether  you  see  any  reason  to  differ  from  this 
statement  of  Huggins. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  venture  to  think  that  cannot  be  done.  The  witness 
himself  has  sworn  there  were  meetings,  and  has  made  a  distinct  statement  with  regard 
to  some  other  evidence.  I  submit,  it  is  within  your  Lordships’  ruling,  which  your 
Lordships’  laid  down,  I  do  not  see  why  my  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  do  this.  Of 
course  he  is  entitled  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  a  different  thing  altogether.  I  am  entitled  to  ask  him 
whether,  having  had  his  attention  called  to  this,  he  persists  in  his  statement. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Not  from  the  evidence  of  another  witness. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it.  It  is  quite  common  to  say,  “  If 
“  another  witness  has  said  so  and  so,  is  that  correct?  ” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  that  is  what  the  Courts  have  always  ruled  against. 

(The  President.)  I  myself  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of,  to  say  the  least, 
discouraging  this  line  of  examination,  “  If  so  and  so  has  sworn  so  and  so,  do  you 
“  mean  to  say  that  is  not  true  ?  ” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  I  will  not  go  counter  to  your  Lordship’s  view  about  it.  I 
will  not  press  it ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  material. 

31.646.  Now  I  will  put  it  to  you  whether  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  in 
October  1881,  any  Land  League  meeting  was  held  after  that  date,  except  one,  the 
Ladies’  Land  League? — There  were  ;  they  used  to  meet  privately  every  time  they  could. 

31.647.  Where? — Generally  at  the  secretary’s  house,  and  in  other  houses. 
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31.648.  First  of  all,  we  will  take  the  secretary’s  ;  is  that  the  man  who  is  dead  ? — 
Yes. 

31.649.  What  was  the  other  house  ? — Sometimes  at  Thomas  Moore’s. 

31.650.  Who  is  Thomas  Moore  ? — I  think  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  branch. 

31.651.  Where  was  his  house  ? — On  the  main  street  of  the  town  of  Castleisland. 

31.652.  Now,  you  have  referred  to  a  meeting  held  before  the  man  Cullotty  was 
injured — was  shot  at — can  you  recall  that  ? — Yes. 

31.653.  Where  do  you  say  that  meeting  was  held  ? — I  think  in  the  rooms  where  it 
was  always  held — the  regular  Land  League  rooms. 

31.654.  Could  you  describe  them  in  some  way  ;  at  whose  place  or  house,  or  what 
street  ? — I  think  it  was  the  house  of  John  Cullotty,  tailor,  but  I  am  not  sure,  because 
they  changed  three  times. 

31.655.  Then  you  cannot  pledge  yourself  as  to  where  this  meeting  was  held  ? — No. 

31 .656.  I  would  press  you  to  try  your  recollection  where  that  meeting  was  held.  I 
remind  you, — you  know  that  you  brought  in  the  name  of  Father  O’ Callaghan  in 
connexion  with  it.  Just  try  and  recollect  where  you  say  that  meeting  was  held  ? — 
Which  meeting  ? 

31.657.  The  meeting  which  was  held  before  Cullotty  was  shot  or  shot  at? — It  is  the 
recollection  I  have  that  it  was  held  in  that  house. 

31.658.  Now,  reminding  you  that  you  introduced  the  name  of  Father  O’Callaghan 
as  being  present  at  it,  are  you  not  able  to  say  positively  one  way  or  the  other  where 
it  was  held? — Well,  no,  I  could  not  positively  say  the  house;  I  do  not  really 
remember. 

31.659.  Can  you  tell  when  it  was  held? — I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  month  of 

April. 

31.660.  Are  you  not  able  to  fix  it  any  nearer  than  that? — When  I  did  not  write  it 
down  or  take  a  note  of  it,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  tho  date. 

31.661.  Then,  may  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  know  the  day  ? — Not  the  day. 

31.662.  Was  it  on  the  Sunday  ? — -On  a  Sunday. 

31.663.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

31.664.  And  how  long  before  Cullotty  was  shot  or  shot  at? — A  week,  I  think,  or 
two  at  farthest.  It  was  not  more  than  two  weeks. 

31.665.  A  week  or  two  at  farthest  before  he  was  shot  at  ? — Yes. 

31.666.  You  mentioned  the  name  of  a  tenant  bringing  a  writ — do  you  recollect — 
perhaps  you  do  not  ? — I  do. 

31.667.  You  recollect  you  did  mention  that  ? — -Yes. 

31.668.  What  was  his  name  ? — John  Brosnan. 

31.669.  Of  where? — Ballintourig. 

31.670.  Is  he  any  relation  to  the  other  Brosnan  whose  name  you  mentioned  ? — No. 

31.671.  A  farmer,  I  presume? — A  farmer. 

31.672.  How  far  is  Ballingtourig  from  Castleisland? — I  should  say  about  five 

miles. 

31.673.  Can  you  recall  the  names  of  any  persons  living,  and  who  are  nowin  the 
country,  who,  besides  Brosnan  and  Father  O’ Callaghan,  were  present  on  that  occasion? 

— I  can. 

31.674.  Give  them  to  me,  please  ? — Patrick  Kenhy,  Thomas  Moore,  Patrick 
Hirlehey.  I  do  not  remember  any  more  to  a  certainty. 

31.675.  When  you  say  that  you  do  not  remember  any  more  to  a  certainty,  you  mean 
you  do  remember  those  with  certainty  ? — Yes. 

31.676.  And  they  are  living? — And  they  are  living. 

31.677.  And  in  the  country  ? — And  in  the  country. 

31.678.  At  Castleisland? — In  the  district. 

31.679.  I  mean  in  Castloisland  or  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

31.680.  Now  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  part  of  your  evidence.  I 
want  to  assist  your  recollection  by  drawing  attention  to  tho  matter  T  am  upon.  Do 
you  recollect  speaking  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  T.  Harrington  at  Castloisland  in  rolation 
to  the  election  of  a  poor  law  guardian,  or  at  Currow.  I  rather  think  it  was  at  Currow  ? 

— I  do. 

31.681.  Currow  is  in  the  parish  of  Currans? — Killinticra  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
parish. 
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31.682.  How  far  is  that  from  Castleisland  ? — I  should  say  about  three  miles. 

31.683.  When  was  that  meeting? — I  think  in  March  1881. 

31.684.  On  the  Sunday  ? — On  a  Sunday. 

31.685.  Could  you  help  me  to  fix  the  date,  do  you  think? — Oh  no.  I  do  not 
remember  the  date. 

31.686.  Would  it  be,  as  well  as  you  can  tell  us,  Sunday,  13th  March? — I  do  not 
know. 

31.687.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  that  was  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Harrington 
attended  the  meeting  in  the  parish  of  Currans  in  favour  of  a  particular  poor  law 
guardian,  Sunday  the  13th  ? — I  do  not  know. 

31.688.  I  mean  you  are  not  able  to  say  that  it  was  not  that  day,  are  you? — No,  I 
am  not  able  to  say  that. 

31.689.  You  spoke,  as  I  understood  you — tell  me  if  I  am  right — of  you  and  two 
other  men  standing  together  and  Mr.  T.  Harrington  speaking  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  ? — Yes. 

31.690.  Just  give  us  the  names  of  the  two  men  again? — Thomas  Brosnan  and 
Michael  Brosnan. 

31.691.  Where  is  Michael  Brosnan? — I  do  not  know. 

31.692.  What  do  you  say  his  name  was? — Michael  Brosnan. 

31 .693.  Michael  Brosnan  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  believe  that  has  been  printed  in  the  report  as  if  he  gave 
the  name  of  Nicholas. 

(The  President.)  I  was  just  saying  myself  I  never  remember  the  name  Nicholas. 

(Sir.  G.  Russell.)  Nor  do  I.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  print.  My  impression  is 
the  same,  that  it  was  Michael  he  gave. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  the  note  of  my  junior,  my  Lord — Michael. 

31.694.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  But  you  know,  at  all  events,  that  Michael  Brosnan  is 
not  now  living,  and  has  not  been  for  a  long  time  living  in  Castleisland  ? — W ell,  I 
think  he  has  not  for  three  or  four  years. 

31.695.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  Australia  or  America? — I  thought  it  was  to 
England  he  went,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

31.696.  At  all  events  you  know  he  has  not  been  there  for  several  years  ? — I  have 
not  seen  him,  anyway. 

31.697.  So  far  as  you  know  he  has  not  been  there  for  several  years  ? — So  far  as  I 

know.  . 

31.698.  What  was  the  second  name  you  mentioned  ? — Thomas  Brosnan. 

31.699.  Michael  and  Thomas  Brosnan  ? — Yes. 

31*700.  Is  he  there  now,  Thomas? — He  is  not  there  now. 

31*701.  Has  he  been  there  for  several  years,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — He  might  have 
left  there  about  two  years,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

31.702.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  he  has  not  been  there  for  some  two 

years  or  more  ? — Yes. 

31.703.  Can  you  mention  anyone  who  is  there,  who  saw  Mr.  Harrington  speak  to 

you  *and  the  two  Brosnans  ? — I  know  there  was  a  good  many  saw  him  speak  to  us, 
but - - 

31.704.  You  cannot  name  anybody  ? — Well,  it  is  so  long  ago.  1  am  sure  the  oppo¬ 
site  candidate,  Mr.  Bichard  Bourke,  saw  him  speak  to  us. 

31.705.  You  know  you  were  in  the  district  where  you  lived  yourself.  You  would 
know  the  people.  Are  you  not  able  to  mention  anybody  who  saw  you  speak  to 
Mr.  Harrington  and  the  two  Brosnans  ? — Well,  it  is  such  a  long  time — so  many  years. 
I  have  not  a  sure  recollection  of  it.  I  know  several  people  did. 

31.706.  Will  you  tell  us  again  what  you  say  Mr.  T.  Harrington  said.  I  need  not 
remind  you,  I  hope,  that  you  are  speaking  on  your  oath.  Tell  us  what  you  say 
Mr.  Harrington  said  ? — On  this  occasion  ? 

31.707.  Yes? — He  said  to  the  two  Brosnans  more  than  he  said  to  me,  that  he  was 
afraid  Mr.  Bourke  would  be  returned,  and  that  he  would  not  wish  it  for,  I  think  he 
said,  200/,  ;  and  they  said  that  they  thought  he  would,  because  there  was  a  good  many 
to-day  shouted  for  him,  and  for  the  candidate  that  would  work  for  the  landlord’s  man. 
They  meant  Mr.  Bourke.  Then,  he  said,  there  was  only  one  way  for  it,  and  that  was 
for  a  few  of  us  to  go  round  at  night  and  compel  them  to  sign  the  votes  in  his  favour. 
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and  if  they  would  not  do  it  easy,  to  make  them  do  it;  to  cause  them  to  do  it.  Not 
to  take  drink  unless  we  might  do  something  foolish,  and  not  to  hurt  them  too  much, 
and  not  to  kill  them. 

31.708.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  quite  sure  ? — That  is  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect. 

31.709.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  quite  sure  he  said  they  were  to  go  round  by  night? 
— Quite  sure. 

31.710.  Had  you  ever  spoken  to  Mr.  Harrington  before  ? — No,  and  I  believe  on  that 
occasion  I  did  not  speak  to  him.  He  only  spoke  to  those. 

31.711.  So  far  as  you  know,  were  the  Brosnans  strangers  to  him,  like  yourself  ? — I 
think  Michael  Brosnan  was  not. 

31.712.  You  think  that  Thomas  was,  just  as  you  were? — Well,  I  do  not 
know. 

31.713.  And  was  this  in  the  open  street  ? — On  the  road. 

31.714.  People  about  ? — People  about. 

31.715.  And  did  the  group  at  which  this  conversation  took  place  consist  only  of  you 
and  the  two  Brosnans,  and  Mr.  Harrington  ? — I  think  that  is  all,  but  I  am  not  too 
sure.  Others  might  have  overheard  it.  Others  could  overhear  it. 

31.716.  Others  might  have  overheard  it? — Yes. 

31.717.  Did  he  speak  in  a  loud  voice  ? — No,  not  in  a  loud  voice. 

31.718.  Did  he  speak  in  a  whisper  ? — Well,  it  was  not  quite  what  I  understand  to  be 

a  whisper. 

31.719.  He  did  not  shout  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  not  in  a  whisper.  Yery 

good.  Now  you  say  that  one  Joseph  Murphy  canvassed  in  the  daytime  for  the 

opposing  candidate — the  candidate  opposing  the  landlord  candidate — McSweeney,  I 
think  you  said  the  name  was  ? — Yes. 

31.720.  .7 oseph  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

31.721.  And  he  succeeded  in  getting,  I  understood  you  to  say,  sufficient  votes  to 
secure  the  election  ? — He  did. 

31.722.  Told  you  so? — Well,  he  was  not  sure. 

31.723.  He  thought  so  ? — He  told  me  he  got  on  pretty  well. 

31.724.  But  there  were  two  that  had  not  promised? — He  mentioned  two  that  did 
not  promise. 

31.725.  Had  you  gone  round  with  Murphy  ? — I  did  in  the  morning. 

31.726.  Now,  Joseph  Murphy  is  living,  and  in  the  neighbourhood? — He  is. 

31.727.  Will  you  tell  us  the  names  of  any  houses  that  you  visited  with  Murphy  ? — 
Oh  yes,  Humphrey  Cairns. 

31.728.  Where? — In  the  townland  of  Inchicummer. 

31.729.  Who  else? — David  Daly,  the  same  townland. 

31.730.  Who  else? — John  Keefe. 

31.731.  Those  are  all  you  recollect,  are  they,  or  are  they  all  you  visited  with  him  ? — 
Well,  I  might  have  visited  one  or  two  more.  I  do  not  remember  any  more  to  a 
certainty. 

31.732.  The  voting  for  the  poor  law  guardian  is  done  by  paper,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 

31.733.  Tell  me  if  I  am  right.  We  have  not  had  it  explained,  I  think,  before. 
If  a  particular  voter  wants  to  support  a  particular  candidate  is  it  done  by  writing  his 
namo  or  his  initials  opposite  the  particular  candidate  that  he  wants  to  support  ? — 
By  writing  his  initials. 

31 .734.  And  then  the  officer  of  the  guardians  comes  round  and  collects  the  papers  ? — 
Yes,  a  man  that  tho  guardians  appoint.  The  guardians  appoint  a  man  to  collect  them, 
and  to  distribute  them — take  them  out. 

31.735.  And  when  you  were  with  Murphy,  as  you  say  you  were,  did  ho  get  them  to 
initial  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

31.736.  Now,  how  soon  after  the  Sunday,  when  you  allege  this  conversation  which 
you  havo  mentioned,  was  it  that  you  went  with  Murphy  to  canvass.  The  meeting 
was  on  tho  Sunday,  you  know  ? — l  think  it  might  be  tho  same  week. 

31.737.  Well,  but  when  was  it  ? — I  am  not  sure.  It  was  soon  after.  It  might  be  in 
that  week. 

31.738.  Do  you  think  it  was  in  that  week? — Well,  I  am  not  sure. 

31.739.  Might  it  be  in  the  week  after  ? — I  am  not  sure. 
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31.740.  Then  it  might  be  the  week  following  the  Sunday,  or  it  might  be  the  week 
following  that? — Oh,  it  was  not  so  long  as  that,  two  weeks. 

31.741.  Then  it  was  in  the  week  following,  you  think? — I  think  it  was,  or  early  on 
the  second  week. 

31.742.  It  was  either  in  the  week  following,  or  early  in  the  second  week? — That  is 
the  recollection  I  have. 

31.743.  Did  you  get  anybody  to  initial  any  papers? — No. 

31.744.  Either  night  or  morning? — Not  when  I  was  with  Murphy. 

31.745.  I  asked  you  did  you  get  anybody  to  initial  any  papers  ? — No. 

31.746.  Neither  night  or  morning? — No. 

31.747.  You  said  you  visited  two  ? — Yes. 

31.748.  Alone ;  were  you  alone  ? — No  ;  there  was  a  man  with  me. 

31.749.  Who  ? — Thomas  Brosnan. 

31.750.  That  is  the  man  who  is  either  in  Australia  or  America  or  England,  at  all 
events,  who  is  away  from  Castleisland  ? — No ;  he  is  in  America,  I  am  sure. 

31.751.  And  has  been  there  for  some  years  ?— He  has. 

31.752.  You  were  aware  when  you  mentioned  these  names,  I  presume,  Michael  and 
Thomas  Brosnan,  that  they  were  not  living  in  Castleisland,  and  had  not  been  for  some 
time? — Oh,  well,  I  could  know  they  were  if  1  liked  to  recollect,  of  course. 

31.753.  You  know  they  had  not  been  there  for  some  time  ?  Just  give  us  the  names 
of  the  people  you  visited,  that  you  say  you  visited? — Thomas  Welch,  James  Dunlevy. 

31.754.  Will  you  give  us  the  address  of  Thomas  Welch,  please? — Earranfore, 
Drumrow. 

31.755.  What  is  the  townland  ? — The  townland  of  Drumrow,  I  think  ;  I  am  not  too 
sure. 

31.756.  But  I  wish  you  to  be  particular,  please.  You  know  you  were  told,  according 
to  your  account,  by  Joseph  Murphy,  that  there  were  two  who  had  not  promised  him  ? 

—Yes. 

31.757.  That  is  what  you  have  told  us? — Yes. 

31.758.  And  you  were  told  where  to  go? — Yes,  but  I  knew  the  place  without  being 
told  the  name  of  the  townland. 

31.759.  Will  you  tell  us  Thomas  Welch’s  address,  so  that  he  may  be  identified  ? — 
llepeat  again,  please. 

31.760.  Tell  us  his  address,  where  he  live^,  so  that  it  can  be  identified  ? — Farranfore. 

31.761.  But  that  is  a  district  ? — That  is  his  post  town. 

31.762.  But  that  is  a  district  we  have  heard.  You  were  going  to  add  something 
else  ? — I  said  that  1  think  Drumrow  is  the  name  of  his  townland;  and  if  it  is  not,  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  the  name  of  every  townland  in  Ireland. 

31.763.  You  will  probably  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  know  where  you  were 
going,  where  you  were  sent ;  but  you  think  it  is  Drumrow  ? — I  think  it  is. 

31.764.  The  other  is  James  Dunlevy,  I  think  you  said? — Yes. 

31.765.  Where  does  he  live? — In  the  townland  of  Inchicummer.  That  will  find 
him. 

31.766.  That  is  specific  enough.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  say  you  did — 
you  and  Thomas  Brosnan— when  you  visited  these  two  men  ? — We  asked  them  why 
did  not  they  give  their  vote  to  Mr.  McSweeney  to-day,  and  they  said  they  did  not  wish 
to ;  that  Mr.  Burke  was  a  great  friend  of  theirs  ;  but  we  threatened  them. 

31.767.  What  did  you  threaten  them;  tell  us  the  whole  thing  ;  what  you  did  ? — 
Well,  we  said  they  would  have  to  do  it;  and  that  they  were  traitors  as  they  would  not 
do  it ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  it,  we  would  do  something  to  them. 

31.768.  Did  you  say  what  you  would  do  to  them? — We  did  not  exactly,  because 
they  commenced  to  promise  then  they  would  do  anything  we  wanted. 

31.769.  At  all  events,  you  conveyed  to  them  that  you  were  threatening  them 
seriously  if  they  did  not  comply  ?- Yes. 

31.770.  Then  they  agreed? — They  said  they  would,  surely. 

31.771.  And  you  came  away  ?— We  came  away. 

31.772.  And  did  not  get  them  to  initial  any  voting  paper? — No,  they  never  produced 
the  voting  paper  at  all. 

31.773.  And  you  did  not  ask  them? — No,  because  they  seemed  to  be  very  much 
fiightened. 
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31.774.  Were  you  disguised? — Yes. 

31.775.  How? — We  had  a  screen  on  the  face  ;  an  old  cloth,  a  handkerchief  like,  on 
the  face,  and  wore  old  overcoats. 

31.776.  Just  to  take  Thomas  Welch  ;  how  many  were  in  his  family? — Oh,  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  was  inside. 

31.777.  Had  he  his  sons  there? — He  has  sons,  but  I  do  not  remember  were  they 
inside. 


31.778.  James  Dunlevy  ;  has  he  sons  ? — He  had. 

31.779.  Were  they  there? — There  were  two  of  them  inside,  I  think. 

31.780.  Then  you  think  that  that  was  the  week  following  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  T.  Harrington,  or  the  beginning  of  the  week  following  that? — Well,  that  is  the 
recollection  I  have. 

31.781.  I  want  to  get  what  your  recollection  is.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this, 
please.  You  spoke  of  a  visit  to  Oastleisland  ? — When  ? 

31.782.  I  beg  you  pardon;  to  Tralee,  I  think  it  was.  You  spoke  of  a  visit  to 
Tralee,  did  not  you  ? — Yes. 

31.783.  When  was  that? — Oh,  a  week  or  two  after  the  man  being  returned;  after 
the  election. 

31.784.  We  will  just  take  it  by  steps.  How  soon  was  it  after  the  conversation  you 
had  had  with  Mr.  Harrington,  as  you  say  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know;  it  might  be  a  month 
from  the  day  Mr.  Harrington  was  at  Currow. 

31.785.  Or  more,  or  less  ;  which  ? — Well,  I  don’t  think  it  was  much  less. 

31.786.  You  do  not  think  it  was  much  less  than  a  month.  How  soon  after  these 
visits  that  you  paid,  according  to  your  statement,  to  Thomas  Welch  and  James 
Dunlevy  ;  how  soon  after  that  ? — Did  I  call  at  Tralee  ? 

31.787.  Aye  ? — A  week  or  10  days,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

31.788.  And  where  did  you  see  Mr.  Harrington? — In  Tralee. 

31.789.  Where? — In  Nelson  Street. 

31.790.  Met  him  in  the  street,  you  mean? — I  met  him  in  a  house  in  Nelson 
Street. 


31.791.  Whose  house? — I  do  not  know. 

31.792.  What  kind  of  house  ? — It  was  some  kind  of  an  office. 

31.793.  Was  it  a  newspaper  office?  Do  you  know  the  office  of  the  newspaper? — 
Well,  I  saw  it,  but  I  was  never  in  there,  I  think.  I  know  where  it  is,  I  think,  but  I 
was  never  inside. 

31.794.  It  was  not  at  the  newspaper  office  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

31.795.  Can  you  tell  whose  office  it  was?— No. 

31.796.  Or  who  owns  it  ? — I  do  not  know  who  owns  any  house  in  Nelson  Street. 

31,/ 97.  Or  what  name?  Was  there  a  name  over  the  door?  I  do  not  know  whether 

there  was  or  not.  There  may. 

31.798.  You  were  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Brosnan’s  ? — Yes. 

31.799.  Which  of  them? — Thomas. 

31.800.  That  is  the  man  who  is  in  America? — 1  think  so. 

31.801.  Anybody  else  there  besides  Mr.  Harrington? — Oh,  there  was  others  in  the 
house — in  the  office. 

31.802.  Were  they  near  enough  to  hear  the  conversation  that  you  say  took  place? — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  they  did,  but  I  do  not  know. 

31.803.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ? — No. 

31.804.  Did  you  call  at  any  other  place  in  Tralee  that  day,  except  at  this  office? — I 
did  not  call  there. 

31.805.  What  ? — I  did  not  call  at  any  other  place — looking  for  him. 

31.806.  I\o,  no,  did  you  call  at  any  other  place? — Oh,  I  went  into  other  houses,  I 
suppose. 

31.807.  Can  you  remember  any  that  you  wont  into? — I  remember  going  into 
Mrs.  Lyon’s. 

31.808.  Is  that  a  public-house  ? — No,  to  have  my  dinner. 

31.809.  Does  Mrs.  Lyons  know  you? — Oh,  no. 

31.810.  Do  the  people  in  the  placo  know  you  ? — Mrs.  Lyons  is  not  thore  at  all  now. 

31.811.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  can  you  name  any  place  that  you  called  at,  or 
anyone  that  you  saw  in  Tralee  who  knows  you,  on  this  Sunday  ? — On  that  day  ? 
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31.812.  Aye  ? — Well,  they  clo  not  many  in  Tralee  know  me  at  all. 

31.813.  Well,  can  you  name  anyone  that  knows  you  ? — That  knows  me  in  Tralee  ? 

31.814.  Can  you  name  anyone  who  saw  you  on  this  Sunday,  when  you  allege  you 
saw  Mr.  Harrington  ? — I  do  not  not  think  anyone  in  Tralee  knew  me  at  that  time. 

31.815.  You  cannot  name  anyone?— I  do  not  think  anyone  knew  me. 

31.816.  By  the  way,  I  think  I  made  a  statement  there  which  you  have  not  }^et 
corroborated,  but  was  it  a  Sunday  ?  You  were  understood  to  say  it  was  before,  I 
think.  Was  it  on  Sunday  this  visit  to  Tralee?— No. 

31.817.  Then  it  was  my  mistake.  I  thought  you  had  previously  said  so  ? — Oh,  no. 

31.818.  What  day  of  the  week,  then,  was  it? — I  do  not  remember. 

31.819.  Was  it  the  beginning  of  the  week? — No,  I  think  it  was  in  the  latter  end  ;  it 
might  be  a  Friday  or  Saturday. 

31.820.  Now  I  understand  you  say  that  Mr.  Harrington  said — perhaps  you  had 
better  tell  us — that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  and  to  go  away  ? — Yes,  he 
told  us  “  Be  off,  he  did  not  promise  us  anything.” 

31.821.  That  he  did  not  promise  you  anything — Be  off — and  that  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

31.822.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  he  would  send  somebody  to  you  ? — He  said  he 
might  send  somebody  to  speak  to  us  in  Castleisland. 

31.823.  Did  he  say  he  would  or  that  he  might  ? — That  he  might,  I  think. 

31.824.  And  did  he  say  that  all  in  the  same  breath  or  in  the  same  sentence:  “  I  am 
“  ashamed  of  you.  Be  off.  I  did  not  promise  you  anything,  but  I  will  send  a  man  to 
“  see  you  in  Castleisland  ”  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

31.825.  Just  describe  it  now.  Tell  us  what  took  place  according  to  your  account  ? 
— He  said  first,  when  we  demanded  what  he  pomised  for  the  canvass,  he  did  not 
understand  us  for  some  time.  Then  he  said,  “  I  promised  you  nothing.  I  did  no  such 
thing.  Be  off  with  you,  and  you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.”  We  were  craving 
and  bothering  him  then  a  little  longer,  and  he  said  he  had  not  it  at  all,  that  he  had  not 
the  money,  but  that  he  would  send  someone  to  see  us  in  Castleisland  soon. 

31.826.  Just  tell  us  what  you  asked  him  for  ?— I  told  it  to  you  now. 

31.827.  Just  tell  us,  what  did  you  ask  him  for  ? — We  asked  him  for  our  hire  for  going 
canvassing  by  night.  That  is  all. 

31.828.  You  did  not  name  any  sum  ? — No. 

31.829.  Had  he  named  any  sum  ? — No  ;  but  he  said,  when  he  was  telling  us  to  go, 
that  we  could  name  our  own  hire. 

31.830.  Your  own  price  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  “  Own  hire”  he  says. 

31.831.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Very  good.  Then  a  man  came  to  you  at  Castleisland  after 
that  ? — Yes. 

31.832.  How  soon  after  that? — I  think  the  following  Sunday  after  we  were  speaking 
to  Mr.  Harrington. 

31.833.  The  following  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

31.834.  Then  if  you  saw  Mr.  Harrington  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday,  as  you  say  you 
did,  that  would  be  the  next  day  or  next  day  but  one  ? — Oh  no,  a  week  from  that.  It 
was  about  a  week  after  it. 

31.835.  That  would  be  nine  days  if  it  wras  on  Friday  or  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

31.836.  And  the  man  you  did  not  know  ?- — No,  I  did  not  know  him. 

31.837.  Never  saw  him  before? — I  think  not. 

31.838.  Never  saw  him  since  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

31.839.  You  do  not  know  his  name? — No. 

31.840.  Have  no  idea  where  he  came  from  ?— I  thought  that  he  came  from 
Mr.  Harrington’s  printing  office  in  Tralee,  but  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  what  I  thought. 

31.841.  And  where  he  went  to,  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

31.842.  Nor  where  he  is  you  do  not  know? — No,  surely  not. 

31.843.  You  mean  surely  you  do  not  ? — No. 

31.844.  What  was  he  like ;  describe  him  ? — That  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  me.  I 
should  think  he  was  about  5  feet  7  in.  in  height ;  a  fair  complexion.  I  cannot  describe 
him  any  better. 

31.845.  So  far,  it  is  very  well.  Was  he  old  or  young? — He  was,  I  should  think, 
about  25,  or  less,  perhaps. 

31.846.  And  he  gave  you  71.  ? — Yes,  between  us  ;  71.  to  two  of  us. 
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31.847.  You  and  Thomas  Brosman,  still  together? — Yes. 

31.848.  Was  it  in  notes  or  gold  ? — In  pound  notes,  I  think  ;  one  pound  National 
Bank  notes. 

31.849.  Seven  pounds  ? — Yes. 

31.850.  Did  he  ask  you  for  any  receipt? — No. 

31.851.  And  did  you  and  Thomas  Brosnan  divide  it  between  you  ? — We  did. 

31.852.  Three  pounds  ten  shillings  a-piece  ? — Yes. 

31.853.  Then  Michael  Brosnan  got  nothing? — No  ;  he  did  not  ask  it. 

31.854.  Where  did  you  change  these  notes? — Oh,  I  do  not  remember. 

31.855.  Can  you  name  any  place  where  you  did  change  any  of  them  ? — Well,  I  think, 
in  the  NationarBank  in  Castleisland.  I  think  I  changed  two  of  them  in  the  National 
Bank  in  Castleisland. 

31.856.  Did  you? — I  think  I  did. 

31.857.  Did  you  ? — It  is  the  recollection  I  have  that  I  did. 

31.858.  Is  that  the  only  recollection  you  have? — I  do  not  understand  what  you 
mean. 

31.859.  Is  that  the  only  recollection  that  you  have,  namely,  that  you  think  you 
changed  two  of  them  at  the  National  Bank  ? — Yes ;  I  know  I  changed  them  at  some 
place — all. 

31.860.  Now,  another  matter.  You  told  us  that  your  brother  was  the  secretary  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

31.861.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  these  matters,  and 
reminding  you  what  you  said  ;  and  you  said  that  in  1886  you  recollect  two  letters 
coming  to  your  brother  in  different  envelopes  ? — Yes. 

31.862.  And  both  signed,  or  purporting  to  be  signed,  by  Mr.  Harrington? — Yes. 

31.863.  And  you  said  you  believed  both  those  letters  were  destroyed? — Well,  I 
believe  they  were,  but  I  could  not  swear  they  were. 

31.864.  I  quite  agree.  You  said  you  looked  for  them  ? — I  looked  for  one  of  them. 

31.865.  You  looked  for  one? — Yes. 

31.866.  Not  for  both? — No. 

31.867.  Which  was  it  you  looked  for? — The  one  on  plain  paper. 

31.868.  Now,  your  brother  is  living  ? — He  is. 

31.869.  Why  did  you  not  look  for  the  other? — Well,  I  did  not  care  about  the  other. 

31.870.  When  did  you  look  for  the  one  on  plain  paper  ? — When  I  was  going  to 
come  to  Dublin. 

31.871.  That  wan  after  you  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Houston  of  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  ? — Yes. 

31.872.  Just  look  at  this,  and  tell  me  if  that  is  the  one  you  did  not  look  for,  which 

you  thought  was  destroyed  ?  [ Passing  a  letter  to  witness .] 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  He  swore  it  was  destroyed. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  he  did  not  say  it  was  actually  destroyed;  he  believed  it  was. 

31.873.  You  need  not  trouble  to  read  it  all.  That  is  the  letter,  is  it  not? — I  must 
lead  it  all  to  know  if  it  is  the  same  wording.  [The  witness  reads  the  letter .] 

31.874.  Very  well.  I  do  not  think  you  need  take  so  long,  O’Connor.  1  will  caution 
you  by  telling  you  your  brother  has  handed  that  to  us.  Is  that  the  letter  ? — It  appears 
to  be. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows.] 

“  Mr,  John  O’Connor,  Currow,  “  The  Irish  National  League, 

Scartaglen.  43,  O’Connell  Street,  Upper  Dublin. 

“  Dear  Sir,  February  5,  1886. 

“  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  organising  committee  of  the  National  League, 
“  I  laid  before  them  your  application  on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenants  Mary 
“  Russell,  Mary  Butler,  and  Michael  Riordan. 

“  1  regret  to  say  that  the  organising  committoc  found  themselves  compelled 
“  to  refuse  a  grant,  owing  to  the  very  disturbed  and  lawless  state  of  the  County 
“  of  Kerry  at  the  present  time.  The  committee  decided  upon  sending  no  grant 
“  to  those  districts  where  continual  disturbance  lias  been  kept  up.  1  do  not  wish 
“  you  to  understand  that  they  believe  tho  branch  of  the  National  Leaguo  is  in 
“  any  way  associated  witli  lawless  outrages,  but  they  wish  to  save  the  general 
“  organisation  from  even  tho  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to  places  where  outrages 
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“  of  this  kind  have  been  occurring,  and  they  regard  this  step  as  necessary  for  the 
“  safety  and  character  of  the  organisation  at  the  present  time,  and  they  directed 
me  to  communicate  their  views  to  the  secretaries  who  have  made  application. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  T.  Harrington, 

“  Hon.  Sec.” 

31.875.  You  observe  Mr.  O'Connor,  this  letter  to  your  brother  does  not  speak  of 
the  lawless  or  disturbed  state  of  a  particular  district,  but  of  the  lawless  and  disturbed 
state  of  the  County  of  Kerry  ? — I  know  it  does  not. 

31.876.  Was  Kerry  or  not,  at  that  time,  in  a  disturbed  state? — Well,  Castleisland, 
and  other  parts  of  Kerry  were. 

31.877.  Were  many  parts  of  the  country;  that  is  quite  enough  for  my  present 
purpose.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  in  Kerry  ? — There  was. 

31.878.  Now,  you  said  you  did  not  look  for  that  letter? — I  did. 

31.879.  You  did  not  look  for  that  letter;  that  was  because  it  would  not  answer  your 
purpose? — Not  so  well  as  the  other;  I  would  like  to  have  that  too. 

31.880.  You  would  like  to  have  that  too? — Yes. 

31.881.  I  ask  you  to  recollect  this,  and  be  careful :  did  you  look  for  the  other  at  all  ? 
— I  did. 

( The  President.)  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  me  to  the  answer  ? 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  I  am  coming  to  it  in  a  moment,  my  Lord. 

31.882.  Hid  you  conceive  that  other  letter  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — Well,  I 
thought  it  was  when  I  went  to  try  for  it,  but  then  when  I  could  not  find  it  I  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  not  in  existence,  and  I  thought  that  that  letter  now  was  not  in 
existence  either,  for  I  could  not  find  either  of  them. 

31.883.  Hid  you  ask  your  brother  for  either  of  them  ? — No. 

31.884.  Where  did  you  look  ? — Oh,  in  my  brother’s  desk,  and  about  the  room. 

31.885.  Where  was  the  desk  kept? — In  a  room. 

( Sir  Charles  Russell.)  My  Lord,  this  matter  is  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of 
page  1343. 

( The  President.)  That  I  have  got,  it  was  not  that  I  was  looking  for. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  And  1344.  What  was  the  other  reference  your  Lordship 
wanted  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  quoted  an  answer,  and  I  do  not  think  you  quoted  it 
quite  accurately — that  is  it. 

31.886.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  did  not  know  that  the 
second  letter,  which  you  allege  to  have  existence,  you  did  not  know  that  was  destroyed 
until  you  searched  for  it,  and  could  not  find  it ;  is  that  what  you  mean,  or  did  you 
know  before  that  it  was  destroyed  ? — I  did  not  know  before  that ;  I  do  not  know  now 
that  it  is  destroyed,  but  I  could  not  find  it. 

31.887.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  appreciate  what  you  mean  to  convey  ;  you  did  not  know 
that  either  was  destroyed  ? — No. 

31.888.  But  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  were  destroyed? — Yes. 

31.889.  Because  looking  for  one  you  could  not,  or  did  not,  find  either? — Yes. 

31.890.  Take  the  letter  in  your  own  hand  (the  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness).  Can 
you  say  whether  the  handwriting  of  the  second  letter  that  you  wrote  was  in  the  same 
handwriting  or  not.  I  do  not  want  unduly  to  press  you,  but  I  want  an  answer  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  thought  the  writing  on  the  other  was  larger,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  It  is  so  long  a  time  since  I  have  seen  it. 

31.891.  Aye,  or  no  ;  do  you  say  it  is  the  same  handwriting? — I  do  not  know. 

31.892.  Hid  it  purport  to  be  signed  by  anybody  ? — It  was  signed,  as  that  letter,  by 
Mr.  Harrington. 

31.893.  Ho  you  think  the  same  writing  as  that  signature,  or  not? — Well,  the  letters 
appeared  to  be  formed  the  same  way,  but  I  thought  they  were  larger. 

31.894.  I  only  want  your  statement  about  it;  just  look  at  the  signature;  can  you 
now  form  an  opinion  whether  the  signature  to  the  other  letter  was  or  was  not,  as  far 
you  could  judge,  in  the  same  handwriting  ? — I  should  say  that  the  writing  was  much 
the  same. 

31.895.  The  same  handwriting,  as  well  as  you  could  judge.  Both  these  letters  you 
said  came  by  the  post,  and  by  separate  envelopes  ? — Yes. 

31.896.  And  by  the  same  post  ? — By  the  same  post. 
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31.897.  Addressed  to  your  brother  ? — Yes. 

31.898.  Did  he  open  them? — Well,  he  might;  but  I  opened  them  first.  I  might;  1 
do  not  remember  surely. 

31.899.  Will  you  swear  that  you  opened  them? — No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  remember 
them ;  it  is  so  long  ago,  I  am  not  sure. 

31,900  Do  you  think  you  opened  them  ? — Well,  I  know  I  read  them  the  day  they 
were  received. 

31.901.  Do  you  think  you  opened  them? — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  opened  them 
first. 

31.902.  Do  you  think  you  opened  them? — Well,  I  could  not  swear  I  did. 

31.903.  I  am  asking  you,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  is  your  impression, 
that  you  did  open  them  ? — No,  I  could  not  say  which.  I  do  not  remember  which. 

31.904.  Did  your  brother  show  thorn  to  you? — Do  you.  mean  did  he  give  them 
to  me  ? 

31.905.  Did  your  brother  show  them  to  you? — Well,  I  do  not  remember  how  I  got 
them  in  my  hands  first. 

31.906.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  get  them  from  your  brother,  or  is  your  allegation 
that  you  found  them  lying  about  and  read  them,  which  ? — I  think  I  found  them  on  his 
desk. 

31.907.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  your  brother,  that  second  letter  you  speak  of? — 
I  did. 

31.908.  When? — On  the  same  week  and  the  week  after.  I  said  to  him,  was  not  it 
strange  ? 

31.909.  What  same  week? — The  same  week  that  the  letters  arrived — that  the  letters 
came. 

31.910.  What  is  your  brother’s  name? — John. 

31.911.  Now  a  little  more,  please.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  age  are  you  ? — Twenty- 
nine  or  30,  I  think. 

31.912.  What  ?— About  29  or  30. 

31.913.  Then  in  1877  you  would  be  about  19 — between  18  and  19  ? — I  suppose  so. 

31.914.  Did  you  enlist  in  the  Kerry  Militia  in  1877  ? — No. 

31.915.  Under  the  name  of  Thomas  Daly  ? — No 

31.916.  That  is  not  correct? — That  is  not  correct. 

31.917.  Let  me  see  ;  is  your  height  5  feet  10|  inches? — I  do  not  know  what  is  my 
height. 

31.918.  Is  that  about  your  height? — Well,  it  might  be  more  or  less.  I  should  think, 
perhaps,  less. 

31.919.  Are  your  eyes  grey  ? — I  suppose  they  are  grey. 

31.920.  And  would  your  age  on  the  22nd  October  1877  be  18  years  and  three 
months  ? — I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  a  certificate  of  birth. 

31.921.  Well,  it  would  be  about  that? — I  do  not  know. 

31.922.  Were  you  ever  in  the  Kerry  Militia  ? — No;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  not  be  taken  in  the  Kerry  Militia. 

31.923.  Oh  !  why  ? — Am  I  bound  to  answer  the  question? 

31.924.  Well,  if  it  is  anything  personal  to  yourself,  and  you  do  not  wish  to — if  that 
is  the  case,  and  if  it  has  no  relevancy  to  this  matter,  I  will  not  press  you  at  all? — 
Well,  it  is  nothing  more,  but  it  will  shew  you  I  would  not  be  taken  in  the  Army 
because  I  have  got  varicose  veins  in  my  left  leg. 

31.925.  Did  you  try  to  join  the  Militia? — No  ;  but  I  tried  to  join  the  Regular  Army, 
and  I  would  not  be  taken,  and  anyone  coming  to  Tralee  and  inquiring  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant  can  find  it  there. 

31.926.  Then  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying  you  enlisted  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  Daly  ? — It  is  a  fabrication  as  far  as  I  know. 

31.927.  Were  where  you  in  March  of  1878? — March  1878  ? 

31.928.  Yes  ? — March  1878  I  was  at  home. 

31.929.  Living  at  home? — Surely. 

31.930.  Continuously  ? — Yes. 

31.931.  When  did  you  first  see  any  of  the  police  officers.  You  mentioned  one. 
Inspector  Rice,  I  think  it  Avas  ? — Yes. 

31.932.  When  was  that? — Last  December  or  January. 

31.933.  When  ? — Last  December  or  January. 

31.934.  Last  December  or  January  ? — \  think  December. 
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31.935.  Were  was  that? — On  the  road  to  Castleisland,  at  Currow,  I  met  him. 

31.936.  When  you  say  last  December  or  January,  do  you  mean  January  of  this  year, 
or  December  of  last  year? — December  of  last  year. 

31.937.  Have  you  seen  Inspector  Davis  ? — I  have  seen  him. 

31.938.  Have  you  seen  him  as  far  back  as  September  of  1886  ? — I  think  so. 

31.939.  When  did  you  first,  if  ever,  give  any  information  to  the  police  ? — I  gave  no 
information  at  all 

31.940.  Never? — No.  I  might  speak  to  him  in  a  general  way  about  outrage  and  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  where  outrage  was  likely  to  be  committed,  and  that  he  ought 
to  send  men  to  such  and  such  places  to  prevent  outrages,  nothing  else. 

31.941.  Was  that  the  character  of  your  conversation  with  Inspector  Rice  ? — It  was. 

31.942.  And  with  Davis? — Yes,  with  Davis. 

31.943.  With  Inspector  Davis? — Yes. 

31.944.  Did  you  ever  get  any  money  ? — Sir. 

31.945.  From  any  of  these  persons? — Oh  !  they  gave  me  something. 

31.946.  Who  gave  you  first? — Davis. 

31.947.  How  much? — I  do  not  remember. 

31.948.  How  many  pounds? — I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  me  a  pound  at  all. 

31.949.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not? — I  would  not  swear  he  did  not. 

31.950.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  give  you  31.  ? — He  might ;  I  do  not  remember. 

31.951.  Was  that  in  December  1886? — It  was  in  September,  I  do  not  remember 
the  year. 

31,951a.  It  was  in  September? — In  September. 

31.952.  Was  it  two  years  ago,  or  about  that  time? — About  that  time,  I  should 
think. 

31.953.  Did  Rice  give  you  anything?— Oh  no,  unless  a  shilling  to  have  a  drink 
or  two. 

31.954.  A  shilling  or  two  to  have  a  drink  ? — Yes. 

31.955.  How  often  has  he  done  that? — I  do  not  remember,  I  think  but  on  one 
occasion. 

31.956.  Do  you  swear  only  on  one  occasion? — That  is  all  I  remember. 

31.957.  Rice  in  December  of  last  year? — Oh  no,  he  gave  me  nothing  all  the  time. 

31.958.  But  Rice  in  December  of  last  year  you  saw,  and  Inspector  Davis  in 
September  two  years  ago,  were  those  the  first  police  officers  you  saw  ? — They  were. 

31.959.  Or  the  first  policemen  you  saw? — They  were. 

31.960.  With  whom  you  conversed  about  crime  and  the  state  of  the  country? — 
They  were. 

31.961.  The  very  first? — And  last. 

31.962.  Do  you  know  Higgins  ? — I  did  know  him. 

31.963.  Have  you  conversed  with  him? — No. 

31.964.  Never? — Never  in  any  way  that  I  remember. 

31.965.  Gillhooly  ? — I  may  have  spoken  to  Gillhooly,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 
I  am  not  sure. 

31.966.  When  first? — I  never  said  anything  to  Gillhooly  more  than  to  salute  him. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  do  that,  but  I  might  have  done  it. 

31.967.  I  must  ask  you  when  you  wrote  to  the  Royal  and  Patriotic  Union,  did  you 
expect  to  get  any  money  ? — No. 

31.968.  When  you  came  over  here  to  give  your  evidence,  did  you  expect  to  get  any 
inohey  ?-— I  expect  to  be  sent  back. 

31.969.  Did  you  expect  to  get  any  money? — Well,  no. 

31.970.  That  you  swear? — Well,  I  expected  I  would  be  sent  back,  and  that  I  would 
foo  paid  for  the  time  I  would  be  here — my  expenses. 

31.971.  Nothing  more  than  that? — Nothing  more. 

31.972.  You  did  not  expect  to  make  any  money  out  of  the  “  Times?” — No. 

31.973.  Merely  your  bare  expenses  in  coming  here  ? — Yes. 

81.974.  For  the  sake  of  justice  and  truth  ? — For  the  sake  of  banishing  the  hell  on 
earth  that  is  around  my  own  place,  especially  the  county. 

31.975.  For  the  motive - ? — That  was  the  motive. 

31.976.  For  the  worthy  motive  of  putting  down  the  hell  on  earth  in  your  county  ? — 
OFhat  was  my  only  motive. 
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31.977.  No  thought  of  gain  to  yourself? — I  do  not  care  about  gain. 

31.978.  No  thought  of  gain  to  yourself? — I  did  not  expect - 

31.979.  You  had  no  thought  of  gain  to  yourself  ? — No. 

31.980.  Were  you  asked  by  anyone  to  make  a  statement  incriminating  any  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

31.981.  Never? — Never. 

31.982.  That  you  swear? — That  I  swear  decidedly. 

31.983.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Walker  ? — From  Dublin  is  it  ? 

31.984.  I  do  not  know  where  he  comes  from  ;  probably  from  Dublin  ? — I  got  to 
know  him  in  the  court  the  first  day  I  was  here. 

31.985.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  him  ? — No,  but  that  is  the  first  time  I 
knew  his  name. 

31.986.  When  did  you  see  him  first  ? — When  I  came  to  Dublin. 

31.987.  Were  you  asked  by  him  whether  you  could  or  could  not  say  anything  to 
incriminate  the  popular  leaders  in  Ireland  ? — He  asked  me  to  state  everything  I  could, 
and  not  leave  anything  back. 

31.988.  Were  you  not  asked  whether  you  could  incriminate  any  of  the  popular 
leaders  in  Ireland? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

31.989.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not? — He  told  me  to  swear  everything,  and  not  to 
leave  anything  back,  no  matter  what  it  was. 

31.990.  Were  you  asked  to  tell  “queer  things?”  Take  care  O’Connor? — What  is 
meant  by  “  queer  things  ?” 

31.991.  Were  you  asked  to  tell  “queer  things?” — Well,  he  told  me  to  tell  every¬ 
thing  I  knew. 

31.992.  Were  you  asked  to  tell  “queer  things?”  I  use  that  phrase  on  purpose. 
Answer  Sir,  you  are  on  your  oath  ? — I  do  not  know  how  I  will  answer. 

31.993.  Were  you  asked  to  tell  queer  things  ?  Aye  or  no  ? — Well,  I  understood 
that  he  forced  me  rather  hard. 

31.994.  You  understood  that  he  forced  you  rather  hard  ? — Yes. 

31.995.  Was  that  to  try  and  fix  criminality  upon  some  of  the  Irish  members? 
— Well,  it  was  not  just;  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  thing  altogether, 
and  to  leave  my  house. 

31.996.  When  he  forced  you  rather  hard,  was  it  to  try  and  get  you  to  fix  criminality 
upon  some  of  the  Irish  members  ?  Aye  or  no  ? — I  think  not ;  I  do  not  remember  what 

it  was. 

31.997.  What  was  it  he  forced  you  hard  about? — Oh!  about  how  much  I  knew 
about  the  moonlighting,  or  about  Mr.  Harrington.  He  said  I  should  know  more 
about  Mr.  Harrington  than  that,  and  that  I  surely  did  when  I  knew  that  much, 
and  that  I  ought  to  tell  it. 

31.998.  Do  you  say  Mr.  Harrington  was  the  only  name  he  mentioned  ? — I  do  not 
remember  that  he  mentioned  anyone  else. 

31.999.  Were  you  afraid  that  because  you  could  not  tell  him  the  “  queer  things  ” 
that  he  wanted  you  to,  that  you  would  not  get  the  money  you  expected  ? — I  expected 
no  money.  I  was  not  afraid  of  that. 

32,000.  Toll  me,  is  that  your  handwriting,  Sir  ?  Do  not  trouble  to  read  it,  but  tell 
us,  is  that  your  signature?  \_A  letter  teas  handed  to  ivitness.~\  I  have  told  you  not  to 
read  it.  Is  that  your  signature  to  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  know.  Another  man  could 
write  like  me,  it  appears  to  me. 

32,001.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  is  your  signature  ? — Well,  it  is  very  like,  but 
another  person  could  write  it  just  as  well. 

32,002.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  is  your  signature? — No,  I  have  not  much  doubt. 

32,003.  Now,  look  at  that  envelope  addressed  to  your  brother.  Is  that  your 
writing  ( letter  handed  to  the  witness )  ? — It  is. 

32,004.  I  will  not  give  the  address  my  Lord.  My  learned  friend  has  mentioned 
that  he  did  not  wish  that  done.  Just  follow  this  : — 

“  Dear  Pat,  “  London,  3rd  December  1888. 

“I  am  here  in  London  since  yesterday  morning.  1  was  in  Dublin  two  days.” 
(I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that  in  a  moment.) 

“  1  got  myself  summoned  for  ‘  The  Times,’  1  thought  1  could  make  a  few  pounds 
“  in  the  transaction,  but  I  find  I  cannot,  unloss  I  would  swear  queer  things.  I 
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am  afraid  they  will  send  me  to  gaol,  or  at  least  give  me  nothing  to  carry  me  home. 
“  I  would  not  bother  with  it  at  all,  but  my  health  was  very  bad  when  I  was  at 
home,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  a  short  voyage  and  see  a  Doctor  at  their 
expense.  But  instead  of  that  doing  me  any  good  it  has  made  me  worse  a  little. 
“  I  will  be  examined  to-morrow  Tuesday  the  4th.  Get  some  daily  paper,  ‘  The 
“  Freeman  ’  and  see  how  it  will  be  on  it.  You  need  not  mind  replying  to  this  as 
I  am  leaving  this  house  as  soon  as  I  am  examined  which  won’t  be  longer  than 
“  to-morrow,  Tuesday.  Whatever  way  it  will  end  do  not  blame  me  for  it.  I 
“  thought  to  do  some  good,  but  I  fear  I  cannot,  but  harm.  Tell  Martin  to  have 
“  30s.  out  of  the  Bank  as  I  fear  I  will  have  to  send  for  the  cost  if  he  has  not  it, 
“  after  the  Fair  I  may  not  need  it,  but  I  am  afraid  I  may.  I  will  write  again 
“  to-morrow  night,  or  at  furthest  on  Wednesday  if  I  am  alive  and  at  liberty.” 

(and  then  the  conclusion  is) 

“  Your  unfortunate  brother,  Thomas  O’Connor.” 

You  have  been  rather  the  scapegrace  of  the  family  ? — I  do  not  understand. 

32,005.  You  do  not? — No. 

32,006.  Your  brothers  are  hardworking  men,  are  not  they  ?— Yes. 

32,007.  Have  you  had  that  reputation? — Yes. 

32,008.  You  have  ? — Yes.  So  I  think  myself. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lords,  there  is  one  matter  before  I  finish  this  (I  wish  the 
envelope  and  letter  both  to  go  in),  I  should  like  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  1349 
in  the  examination  of  this  man.  A  letter  was  put  in  of  the  21st  November  1888,  in 
which  he  writes  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  so-called,  “  I  applied  to  you  last 
June  for  leaeflts,  ’  and  so  on.  I  then  called  for  the  letter  which  was  there  referred  to. 
I  do  not  know  that  my  friend  undertook  to  produce  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  produced. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  No,  it  was  not. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  certainly  never  undertook  to  produce  it.  Will  you  just 
read  what  I  said. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  think  you  will  find  it  at  question  22,632.  “  But  is  it  true  that 

you  wrote  that  to  the  Loyal  Patriotic  Union  when  you  asked  for  leaflets  ? — It  is. 
“  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Now  I  call  for  that  letter.  (The  Attorney-General.)  That,  of  course, 
“  we  have  not  got.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Why  do  you  say  of  course?  (The  Attorney- 
“  General.)  We  will  get  it  Of  course  we  will.  There  is  no  objection  to  our  trying 
“  to  get  it.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  not  quite  correctly  reported,  but  it  is  quite  near  enough. 
It  is  quite  clear  what  I  did  say  that  we  would  try  and  get  it.  “We  will  get  it.  Of 
“  course  we  will.  There  is  no  objection  to  our  trying  to  get  it.” 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  friend  need  not  distress  himself  about  this. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Do  you  mind  my  reading  the  whole  answer.  “  We  had 
“  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  a  letter  written  for  leaflets  in  June.  This  letter,  of 
“  course,  was  handed  to  us  because  it  was  a  means  of  getting  the  witness.  I  was  only 
“  indicating  I  could  not  get  it  for  you  at  the  moment.  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  it 

for  you.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  not  making  auy  complaint;  I  only  want  to  know,  is  it  here. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  not. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Has  it  been  applied  for,  may  I  say  ? 

( The  Attorney-General,)  I  can  say  nothing  about  that. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  asking  if,  conformable  with  this  evidence,  it  has  been  applied 
for. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  has  been  applied  for? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  I  have  tried  to  get  it. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

32,009.  Only  two  or  three  questions,  please.  What  is  your  brother’s  name  ? — Which 
brother  ? 

32,010.  The  one  you  referred  to  just  now,  “  Dear  Pat,”  is  it  ? — Patrick. 

32,011.  Patrick  O’Connor,  is  it? — Yes. 

32,012.  Did  you  receive  any  telegram  after  giving  your  evidence  ? — I  did. 
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32,013.  Will  you  produce  it,  please.  Did  you  give  it  to  a  policeman  ? — I  did. 

32.014.  Is  that  the  telegram  you  received  ( handing  a  telegram  to  the  witness )  Is  that 
it  ? — That  is  it. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Hand  it  back  to  me,  if  you  please.  My  Lords,  this  is  a 
telegram  from - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Wait  one  moment.  What  does  this  mean,  my  Lords?  This 
gentleman  gives  his  evidence  here,  and  after  he  has  given  his  evidence,  he  receives  a 
telegram.  How  is  that  in  any  way  evidence  in  the  case  against  persons  as  to  whom  it 
is  supposed  we  are  enquiring  with  regard  to  certain  definite  charges  and  allegations  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  May  I  add  also  how  does  this  arise  out  of  the  cross-examination  of 
my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  friend  has  read  a  letter  which  this  witness  wrote  on  the 
3rd  December  to  a  member  of  his  family.  I  propose  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow 
me  to  ask  a  question  as  to  what  has  passed  between  the  members  of  his  family  and 
himself  since  he  gave  his  evidence — the  same  members  of  his  family. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  ask  your  Lordships  how  this  can  have  any  bearing  or  relevancy 
on  a  letter  he  writes  on  the  3rd  December  before  he  has  given  his  evidence  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  May  I  say  this,  and  also  a  telegram  which  is  not  proved,  to  have  been 
sent  by  the  gentleman  in  question  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  1  propose  to  prove  a  communication  with  a  member  of  the 
family,  to  put  this  beyond  all  doubt,  quite  independent  of  the  telegram  being  read, 
which  I  will  do  first.  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  a  letter  having  been  read  to  a 
member  of  the  family  before  evidence  given,  and  having  been  put  in  by  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  which  has,  of  course,  no  reference  to  the  issue. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Has  it  not  a  reference  to  the  issue  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  say  I  am  entitled  to  show  what  has  passed  between  the 
same  members  of  his  family  and  himself  since. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  submit  most  strongly  not. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  should  only  like  to  add,  in  reply  to  a  letter  that  he  has 
written. 

(The  President.)  Undoubtedly  this  is  not  evidence  pertinent  to  any  issue,  but  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  any  other  case  I  should,  in  the  exercise  of  ray  discretion, 
have  allowed  this  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  order  that  it  might  afford  any  explanation 
which  it  may  contain  with  reference  to  a  letter  he  has  written. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  can  it,  my  Lord— — 

(The  President.)  I  decline  to  argue  further  after  I  have  given  a  decision  after 
consultation  with  my  brethren. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Just  listen  to  me,  witness.  I  am  unwilling  to  ask  any  more 
questions  upon  this  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordships  will  observe  there  is  no  proof  that  it  comes  from 
the  person  it  purports  to  come  from. 

32,015.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  want  to  put  more  questions  to  you  than  I 
can  help  upon  this.  Did  your  brother  come  to  see  you  in  London  ? — He  did. 

32,016.  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  which  brother? — Martin. 

32,017.  Martin  O’Connor? — Yes. 

( The  President  )  Now  this  introduces  a  third  name. 

32,018.  (The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  four  names,  this  witness,  John,  the 
original  secretary  ;  Patrick,  the  one  he  addresses  in  the  letter ;  and  Martin,  whom  I 
rather  think  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  too.  “  Tell  Martin  to  have  30s.  out  of  the 
bank.”  Now,  my  Lords,  I  put  in  a  telegram  of  the  7th  December  to  Thomas 
O’Conner.  “  Letter  received.  Family  and  friends  will  dio  of  shame.  Contradict  all 
“  evidence  on  cross-examination,  and  all  is  well.  Martin  left  to-day  to  see  you. 
“  Meet  him.  Reply.”  Just  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no.  Did  you  subsequently 
have  a  conversation  with  your  brother  Martin  ? — Yes. 

32,019.  In  London  ? — Yes. 

32,020.  Did  you  receive  a  telegram  this  morning  ? — I  did. 

32,021.  Produce  it,  if  you  please.  (The  witness  produced  a  telegram.)  I  ought  to 
ask  you  before  you  produced  it,  had  you  written  any  other  letter  except  the  one  that 
Sir  Charles  Russell  has  read,  of  the  3rd  December,  before  you  got  this  telegram  ? — I 
I  wrote  three  letters. 

C  2 
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32,0l2.  Has  that  telegram  been  in  your  possession  since  you  received  it  thus 
morning  ? — Yes. 

32.028.  This  is  the  telegram  :  “  Costs  will  be  sent  you  immediately  after  trial.  Do 
“  as  you  promised  me.  Admit  being  terrified  with  imprisonment  at  their  hands  ;  unless 
“  you  swear  to  your  statement ;  the  law  cannot,  touch  you  then,  when  you  tell  the 
“  truth.  He  cheerful.  Reply  immediately.  Telegraphic  address,  Martin,  care  of 
“  Thomas  Kelleher,  Ballymullen,  Tralee.”  Is  that  the  same  brother  Martin,  who 
came  to  see  you  ? — I  understood  it  is. 

32,024.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  you,  are  the  answers  that  you  have  given 
to  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell  to-day  respecting  what  happened  in  the  years  1880, 
1881,  and  1882,  true  ? — As  near  as  I  can  remember  they  are. 

32,025.  Have  you  received  any  letters  from  your  brother,  or  not,  besides  the 
telegrams? — No  letters. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  while  the  Attorney- General  is  calling  another  witness,  I  desire 
to  say,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  that  Mr.  Lewis  sent  a  clerk  at  once  to 
the  National  Irish  Press  Agency,  not  being  aware  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  private  address, 
and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  letter  there  waiting  for  him,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  is  not  in 
London,  but  in  Dublin.  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  your  Lordships  that  in  view  of  the 
order  of  the  Court  about  to-morrow  morning,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  any  service 
upon  him  which  may  be  desired.  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  that. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  useless  to  meet  to-morrow  if  it  is  not  served  upon  him, 
unless  your  Lordships  would  think  it  right  it  should  be  telegraphed  to  Dublin.  My 
information  was,  as  I  stated,  that  Mr.  O  Brien  was  still  in  London  ;  of  course  I  could 
not  know  that  he  may  have  left  last  night,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  did  not  refer 
to  personal  knowledge,  only  my  friend  referred  to  my  having  seen  him  somewhere. 
I  never  referred  to  personal  knowledge  that  is  all.  If  your  Lordships  thinks  it  right 
that  ic  should  be  telegraphed  to  Dublin,  and  that  he  should  attend  to-morrow  morning, 
of  course  he  could  attend. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  say  anything  about  that.  The  only  thing  I  can  state  to  your 
Lordship  is  the  best  information  that  Mr.  Lewis  can  get  is,  that  he  is  not  in  London, 
and  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  Dublin. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  may  not  be  in  Dublin. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  He  may  not  be  in  Dublin. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  until  later  on  for  inquiries. 


David  Drohan  sworn  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

32,026.  Sergeant  Drohan,  were  you  stationed  at  Rathmore  in  the  county  of  Kerry 
in  the  years  1880  and  1881  ? — Yes. 

32,027.  Were  a  number  of  men  arrested  in  March  1881  for  firing  into  the  house  of 
John  O’Keefe  ?— Yes. 

32,028.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  men  ? — I  do. 

32,029.  What  were  their  names  ? — Andrew  Monahan  was  one,  Daniel  Keefe  was 
another,  Cornelius  and  John  Kelleher  were  two  more,  Timothy  Sheehan  was  another, 
and  more,  but  I  cannot  remember  their  names  at  present. 

32,030.  Were  they  committed  to  prison  at  Tralee? — Yes,  they  were  remanded. 

32,031.  How  long  were  they  detained  in  prison? — I  think  16  days. 

32,032.  And  were  they  then  discharged  ? — They  were  then  discharged. 

32,033.  What  were  they  charged  with  ? — They  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  firing 
into  the  house  of  Daniel  Keefe,  Daniel  Cronan,  and  Michael  Cronan,  and  several  other 
houses,  and  with  wounding  Daniel  Keefe,  Daniel  Cronan,  and  Michael  Cronan. 

32,034.  Who  was  John  O’Keefe  ? — A  farmer  living  on  the  Kenmare  estates,  and  he 
paid  his  rent. 

32,035.  After  they  were  discharged  from  Tralee  Gaol,  were  they  taken  up  as 
suspects  ? — Some  of  them  were,  I  think  five. 

32,036.  And  were  they  confined  any  time  at  'Tralee,  as  suspects  ? — No,  they  were 
taken  direct  to  Dublin  and  Dundalk. 

32,037.  So  that  all  that  they  were  confined  in  Tralee  Gaol  for,  was  firing  on  a  man 
who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — Who  had  paid  his  rent ;  three  of  them  had  paid 
their  rent. 
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32,038.  In  March  1882,  were  some  men  arrested  for  attacking  the  house  of  Cornelius 
Leary  ? — Yes. 

32,039.  Who  was  Cornelius  Leary? — Cornelius  Leary  was  a  caretaker  who  was  minding 
an  evicted  farm. 

32,040.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  arrested  for  that  charge  ? — 
Some  of  them  I  know,  John  and  Denis  Cronan  were  two,  and  I  think  a  man  named 
Michael  Sullivan — or  Jeremiah  Sullivan  rather. 

32,041.  Where  were  they  confined  ? — Tralee  Gaol. 

32,042.  How  long  were  they  confined  ? — I  think  they  were  remanded  twice. 

32,043.  You  do  not  remember  how  long  they  were  in  prison  ? — No. 

32,044.  Were  also  some  other  men  arrested  in  the  same  year? — There  were  two 
batches  arrested  in  connexion  with  Leary’s  case. 

32,045.  Do  you  know  who  composed  the  second  batch? — There  was  a  man  named 
Connor,  and  a  man  named  Sullivan. 

32,046.  Do  you  know  their  Christian  names  ? — Well,  I  am  not  positive  about  them 
at  present,  I  have  their  names  at  home.  I  was  not  aware  I  was  to  be  called  in  the 
case. 

32,047.  What  were  they  confined  for  ? — The  same  offences  as  the  previous  batch. 

32,048.  Do  you  remember  how  long  they  were  confined  ? — I  think  eight  days. 

32,049.  They  were  then  discharged  ? — Yes. 

{The  President.)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  with  what  object  this  is  ? 

[Mr.  Atkinson.)  With  the  object  of  proving  the  maintenance  of  these  men  who  were 
in  prison  under  these  charges. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

32,450.  As  regards  these  two  batches  of  men  who  were  arrested  in  connexion  with 
the  attack  on  Cornelius  Leary,  the  first  batch  you  said  were  remanded  twice  ? — I 

think  so. 

32,051.  And  the  second  batch? — I  do  not  think  they  were  remanded  but  once,  I 
think  they  were  only  in  for  eight  days  as  far  as  my  memory  carries  me. 

32,052.  They  were  only  remanded  once  ? — Les. 

32,053.  You  have  not  been  asked,  but  I  am  curious  to  learn  what  became  of  the 
cases  ? — The  cases  were  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence. 

32,054.  And  as  regards  these  men  who  were  in  March  1881  arrested  in  connexion 
with  an  outrage  as  you  have  said  at  John  Keefe’s  house,  they  got  16  days  ? — I  think 
so,  15  or  16  days. 

32,055.  Was  not  that  period  of  16  days  a  remand  of  two  periods  of  eight  days  each  ? 

—Yes. 

32,056.  And  what  became  of  them  ? — Well,  although  they  were  arrested  on  a  direct 
charge,  the  witnesses  would  not  come  forward,  and  they  were  discharged  after. 

32,057.  So  that  in  each  case  those  men  were  in  prison  awaiting  their  trial  ? — Yes. 

32,058.  Remanded,  in  two  of  the  cases,  twice  ? — Yes. 

32,059.  And  in  one  of  the  cases  once  ? — Yes. 

32,060.  And  in  each  case  there  was  no  evidence  to  satisfy  the  magistrates  against 
any  of  them  ? — No,  the  parties  would  not  come  forward. 

32,061.  Well,  that  is  your  statement,  the  parties  would  not  come  forward;  I 
presume  there  are  means  of  compelling  parties  to  come  forward  if  they  can  give 
evidence  ? — Yes,  but  they  will  not  come. 

32,062.  That  means  that  you  could  not  get  any  evidence  ? — Could  not,  Sir. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

32,063.  Let  me  understand,  had  you  information  upon  which  these  men  were 
arrested? — Yes,  one  of  the  parties  who  was  wounded  gave  me  direct  information. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  must  ask  you  not  to  put  that. 

32,064.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  had  information  from  the  parties  thomselves  ? — 

Yes. 

32,005.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of  giving  evidence,  the  person  who  gave  you 
the  information  would  not  come  forward  ? — No,  the  man  told  mo  he  would  sooner  bo 
shot  dead. 
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Sergeant  John  Gilhooly  recalled,  further  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

32,066.  You  have  been  sworn  already.  Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  George  Twiss 
arrested  in  the  month  of  June  1882  ? — Yes. 

32,067.  Upon  what  charge  ? — He  was  charged  on  suspicion  of  having  shot  a  man 
named  Cornelius  Hickey. 

32,068.  And  anybody  else  ? — There  were  three  or  four  others  along  with  him. 

32,069.  Arrested  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

32,070.  On  the  same  charge? — Yes. 

32,071.  Who  was  this  Cornelius  Hickey? — He  was  a  farmer.  He  was  taking  care 
of  an  evicted  farm. 

32,072.  How  long  were  they  confined  in  prison  on  that  charge  ? — I  think  about  six 
weeks. 

32,073.  Were  they  then  discharged  ? — They  were. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  For  your  Lordships  note  with  reference  to  George  Twiss  I 
call  attention  to  page  1337. 

32,074.  (Mr.  Atldnson.)  In  the  month  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  was  this 
George  Twiss,  with  others,  arrested  on  another  charge  ? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  November  1882? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  November  1882. 

32,075.  What  was  the  second  charge? — Shooting  a  man  of  the  name  of  Flynn. 

32,076.  Who  were  arrested  with  Twiss  on  that  occasion,  do  you  remember? — I  really 
do  not  remember. 

32,077.  You  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  others  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

32,078.  How  long  were  they  confined  in  prison  on  that  charge  ? — I  really  could  not 
say  how  long. 

32,079.  Were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Hugh  O’Connor  and  John  O’Connor  arrested 
in  April  1883,  charged  with  breaking  into  the  house  of  John  Keefe  ? — Yes,  and  taking 
a  revolver  from  him. 

32,080.  Were  two  of  those  men,  Hugh  O’Connor  and  John  O’Connor? — Yes. 

32,081.  Were  they  subsequently  tried  at  the  Cork  Assizes? — They  were. 

32,082.  "Were  they  convicted  ? — No. 

32,083.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

32,084.  Were  they  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  Tralee  Gaol  ? — I  do  not  remember 
they  were.  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

32,085.  Did  you  know  this  George  Twiss  pretty  well? — Well,  the  last  9  or  10 
years. 

32,086.  Was  he  well  known  to  Inspector  Davis? — He  was. 

32,087.  Have  you  seen  him  and  Inspector  Davis  driving  about  the  country  at  all 
together  ? — Never. 

32,088.  Never? — Never. 

32,089.  Have  you  seen  them  in  company  together  ? — I  did. 

32,090.  When  first  ? — I  really  could  not  say  the  time,  but  I  have  often  seen  them 
speaking  to  each  other. 

32,091.  In  1881  ? — I  could  not  really  say  the  time. 


Mrs.  Catherine  Donoghue  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

32,092.  I  think  you  were  married  in  the  year  1882  to  your  present  husband, 
Mr.  Donoghue  ? — Yes. 

32,093.  Before  that,  were  you  a  single  woman  ? — Yes. 

32,094.  Did  you  keep  a  lodging  house  before  you  were  married  ? — I  did. 

32,095.  Where  was  the  lodging  house? — In  Tralee. 

32,096.  How  long  did  you  keep  that  lodging  house  before  you  were  married  ? — 
Twelve  months. 
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32,097.  And  when  were  you  married  ? — In  1882. 

32,098.  What  month  in  1882  ? — February. 

32,099.  During  the  12  months  before  you  were  married,  do  you  remember  dieting 
some  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

32.100.  Do  you  remember  their  names  ? — Some  of  them. 

32.101.  Just  tell  us  the  names  you  remember  ? — One’s  name  was  Keane. 

32.102.  Any  other  ? — Horan. 

32.103.  Any  other? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  remember  any  more. 

32.104.  I  must  just  try  and  ask  you  to  remember  ;  do  you  remember  a  man  named 
Monaghan  ? — Yes. 

32.105.  M‘Carthy  ? — Yes. 

32.106.  Sullivan? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  you  had  better  ask  her  to  gives  the  names. 

32.107.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  asked  her.  I  am  entitled  to  ask  her  if  she 
remembers  dieting  any  other  man ;  you  dieted  others  whose  names  you  did  not 
recollect  at  first  ? — I  did. 

32.108.  Keefe  ;  do  you  remember  whether  you  dieted  him  ? — Yes. 

32.109.  Sheehan? — Yes. 

32.110.  Who  gave  you  instructions  to  diet  those  people? — Margaret  Fitzgerald. 

32.111.  Was  she  known  to  you  or  a  stranger? — A  stranger  to  me. 

32.112.  Do  you  know  where  she  lives  ? — Yes. 

32.113.  Where? — Near  Rathmore. 

32.114.  Was  it  in  writing,  or  did  she  come  to  you  ? — In  writing. 

32.115.  Have  you  got  the  letter? — No. 

32.116.  You  used  to  send  down  food  for  the  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

32.117.  How  many  times  a  day  ? — Three  times  a  day. 

32.118.  Who  paid  you  for  this? — Mr.  Harrington. 

32.119.  Which  Mr.  Harrington  ? — Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  but  the  money  was 
made  up  in  the  district  where  the  prisoners  belonged. 

32.120.  Where  did  Mr.  Harrington  paj  you? — He  met  me  on  the  street,  and  said 
he  had  some  money  for  me. 

32.121.  How  much  did  he  give  you  ? — From  20/.  to  25/. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

33.122.  When  was  it  you  say  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  paid  you  ? — In  1882. 

32.123.  Can  you  tell  me  what  time  it  was  ?— I  could  not  tell  von  the  day  in  1882. 
I  could  not  tell  you  the  date  of  the  day.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  day  it  was 
in  1882 ;  in  the  year  1882. 

32.124.  The  beginning,  or  middle,  or  end  of  the  year  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  ; 
but  it  was  soon  after  the  prisoners  left. 

32.125.  After  they  were  released? — Yes,  and  I  had  them  three  weeks. 

32.126.  Can  you  tell  when  the  prisoners  were  released? — They  were  there  three 
weeks. 

32.127.  When  were  they  arrested? — I  could  not  say  when  they  were  arrested.  It 
was  in  1882,  but  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

32.128.  Can  you  tell  us  when  they  were  arrested  ?  Then  we  will  get  the  date. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  must  have  been  in  March  1882. 

32.129.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  suggested  they  were  arrested  in  March  1882  ? — Yes. 

32.130.  They  were  there  three  weeks  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  report  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  giving  the  names  you 
mentioned,  says,  “3  more  arrests  were  made  on  Sunday,”  and  that  is  dated  the 
24 th  March  1882. 

32.131.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  they  would  be  there  three  weeks,  which  would  bring 
you  towards  the  end  of  April  ? — I  suppose  so. 

32.132.  You  think  it  was  in  April  1882  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  or  not, 
but  it  was  soon  after  they  left. 

32.133.  When  you  say  “  soon  after,”  you  mean  a  few  days  after? — Yes;  a  week, 
probably. 
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32.134.  Is  this  lady,  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  did 
not  know  her  to  be  anything  only  a  farmer’s  daughter.  She  lived  far  away  from  me. 

32.135.  These  prisoners  were  discharged,  and  not  sentenced  ?  —  Yes,  they  were 
discharged. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

32.136.  The  money,  you  say,  was  paid  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington? — Yes. 

32.137.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  well? — Well,  I  knew  him  in  Tralee. 

32.138.  What  was  the  amount  again? — From  20Z.  to  251.,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

32.139.  Pounds  ? — Pounds. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  She  said  that  in  chief. 

32.140.  (Mr.  Reid.)  How  do  you  say  he  paid  you,  with  a  cheque? — No,  he  paid 
me  in  money. 

32.141.  In  notes  and  gold  ? — Notes. 

32.142.  Do  you  keep  any  books  at  all  ? — No. 

32.143.  You  have  no  entry  of  this  transaction? — I  have  not. 

32.144.  Did  you  give  any  receipt  ? — No. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

32145.  How  long  after  the  time,  you  do  not  remember,  as  I  understand  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

32.146.  Or  what  time  in  the  year  1882  it  was  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  paid  you  ? — 
I  could  not  say. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  just  with  reference  to  the  names,  I  will  give  your 
Lordship  the  reference  :  the  24th  March  1882,  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

32.147.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Forgive  me  one  moment.  I  do  not  wish  to  impute  any 
intentional  mistake  to  this  lady  ;  but  are  you  sure  it  was  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  and 
not  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  ? — No,  it  was  not.  It  was  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

32.148.  You  are  sure  it  was  Mr.  Timothy? — I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  am 
nearly  sure  it  was.  I  knew  the  two  of  them. 

32.149.  The  reason  1  ask  you  is  this.  It  is  not  unimportant.  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was,  but  I  will  not  be  too  sure,  because 
the  two  are  so  much  alike  in  my  eyes. 

32.150.  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  was  in  jail  himself? — Yes. 

32.151.  Up  till  June  of  1882.  Now,  you  know,  you  say  these  prisoners  who  were 
put  in  in  March  were  there  about  three  weeks  ? — They  were  there  about  three 
weeks. 

32.152.  And  then  were  released.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  the  end  of  April,  and 
then,  you  say,  you  were  paid  very  shortly  after  that  ? — Shortly  after. 

32.153.  I  asked  you  what  you  meant  by  shortly,  and  you  were  understood  to  say  a 
few  days  after  that  ? — Yes,  or  a  week  or  some  limited  time  after.  I  could  not  exactly 
say  what  limited  time  after. 

32.154.  Do  you  know  the  Messrs.  Harrington  to  point  them  out  in  court  now  ? — 
Well,  I  knew  one  of  them. 

32.155.  Was  that  the  gentleman  who  paid  you  (pointing  to  Mr.  Edward  Harrington)  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  was. 

32.156.  You  think  it  was  his  brother  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  wish  just  to  call  attention  to  the  report  in  regard  to 
names  with  reference  to  this  lady's  memory.  It  is  in  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  of  the 
24th  March  1882. 


■  The  document  was  put  in  and  was  as  folloivs  : 

“  The  firing  at  a  caretaker ;  three  more  arrests. 

“  Rathmore,  Tuesday. 

“  Cornelius  Leary,  the  caretaker,  who  was  shot  at  Renasup,  was  conveyed  in 
“  one  of  the  union  vans  to  the  Ivillarney  Hospital,  where  he  is  still  in  a  very  low 
“  condition.  Three  more  arrests  were  made  on  Sunday  night  in  connexion  with 
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“  the  outrage.  They  are,  Timothy  Sheehan,  son  of  a  respectable'  farmer; 
“  Daniel  Keeffe,  labourer,  both  of  Fureed  Cahilly ;  and  Jeremiah  O’Sullivan, 
“  farmer,  Coom.  It  is  in  Keeffe’s  house  that  Thomas  Murphy  (the  evicted  man* 
“  and  son-in-law  to  the  injured  man)  resided  from  the  time  of  the  eviction  till 
“  arrested  on  the  night  of  the  outrage.  Sullivan  was  president  of  the  Gneeve- 
“  guilla  Branch  of  the  late  Land  League.  The  police  made  several  unsuccessful 
“  attempts  to  arrest  some  others  who  are  wanted.  All  the  prisoners  will  be 
“  brought  before  Mr.  Bodkin,  R.M.,  at  a  magisterial  investigation  in  Killarney 
“  Bridewell  next  week. 

( The  Attovney- General.}  The  names  of  the  Castleisland  prisoners  are  given  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  21st  July  1882. 


John  Donoghue  sworn,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


32.157.  You  married  the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

32.158.  You  have  kept  the  lodging  house  since  you  married  her,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

32.159.  Do  you  remember  some  time  in  1882  dieting  some  prisoners  in  Tralee  Jail? 

Yes. 


32.160.  Do  you  remember  their  names  ? — I  do  not. 

32.161.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  them  again,  as  we  have  got 
them  proved  both  from  the  constable  and  from  the  paper.  Do  you  know  from  what 
district  the  men  came  ? — I  think  from  Rathmore. 

32.162.  Do  you  remember  any  Castleisland  men  being  in  ? — I  do,  different  people ; 
people  on  different  occasions  from  Castleisland. 

32.163.  You  do  not  remember  their  names  ? — No. 

32.164.  Did  you  diet  those  men  in  prison  ? — I  did. 

32.165.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  charged  with  ? — I  do  not. 

32.166.  After  they  were  dieted,  did  you  see  either  of  the  Mr.  Harringtons? _ Yes. 

32.167.  Do  you  remember  seeing  one  of  the  Mr.  Harringtons  ? — Yes° 

32.168.  Which  one  ? — Mr.  Edward  Harrington. 

32.169.  Is  that  the  gentleman  that  is  sitting  there  ? — Yes. 

32.170.  Did  he  pay  you  for  dieting  them  ?— Well,  he  came  in  and  gave  me  some 

money. 


32.171.  How  much  ? — 10/.  on  one  occasion. 

32.172.  Another  occasion  ? — 91.  something. 

32.173.  You  mean  9/.  odd  shillings  ?^-Yes. 

32.174.  Any  other  occasion? — I  think  5/.  again. 

32.175.  How  long  after  you  dieted  the  men  was  this  paid  you? — Well,  I  would  not 
exactly  say ;  I  think  it  was  sometime  about  two  months,  or  something  thereabouts. 

32.176.  Two  or  three  months  after? — Yes. 

32.177.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Michael  Connor  of  Kenmare? _ Yes. 

32.178.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  1882  or  .1883. 

32.179.  Did  you  diet  him  ? — Yes. 

32.180.  What  jail? — Tralee. 

32.181.  Did  anybody  pay  you  for  that  ?— Yes,  it  was  one  of  the  items  I  have 

mentioned.  I  knew  all  these  items  I  have  mentioned.  I  was  told  that  all  this  money 
from  different  people  was  subscribed  money.  J 

32.182.  All  this  money  was  subscribed  money  which  Mr.  Harrington  paid  you? _ 

Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

32.183.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  was  a  general  subscription  for  the 
suppoi  t  of  prisoners,  suspects,  in  jail  ? — Yes,  because  1  paid  money  on  different 
occasions  myself. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

32.184.  Your  wife  was  the  last  witness,  and  told  us  she  had  reoeived  25/.  ? _ I  do 

not  know  what  she  received. 

32.185.  She  told  us  you  receivod  25/.  ? — I  will  only  say  what  I  know. 
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32  186.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  the  suggestion  was,  that  that  was  for  the 
dieting-  of  three  men  for  three  weeks.  What  was  the  rate  at  which  you  were  paid  per 
week  for  each  prisoner  ?— People  from  the  country  used  to  come  in,  and  they  used  to 
make  their  bargain,  some  for  10s.  a  week,  some  12s.,  and  some  14s. 

32,187.  Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell )  There  must  have  been  others  than  the  lady  though!  ot. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  There  must  have  been  others,  I  think. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  I  did  not  know  it  had  been  limited  to  three  men. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  she  named  one  or  two.  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  She  gave  three  names;  and  then,  knowing  they  came  from 
the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  others. 

(The  President.)  There  are  six  names.  .  ,  ,  „  ,  . 

(Mr.  Beid.)  As  far  as  dieting  the  suspected  prisoners  was  concerned,  and  for  aught 

I  know,  in  some  cases  prisoners  under  trial,  it  has  been  proved  before  and  admitted. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  about  being  proved  and  admitted. 

32  188.  (Mr.  Beid.)  You  dieted  a  great  many  prisoners  ?— Yes,  hundreds  of  them. 
32*189.  And  received  different  payments  on  account  from  different  people  .  1  did  , 

hundreds  of  people,  from  a  shilling  to  51.  and  107, 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  There  is  one  question  I  did  omit  to  ask.  .  .  .  ., 

32  190.  Are  you  aware  that  the  police  themselves  who  lodged  the  prisoners  m  ]ail 
have  sometimes  come  to  make  arrangements  for  their  friends  about  their  dieting  . 

Yes  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  living  in  the  town.  ,  v  n 

32  191.  And  have  sometimes  brought  you  money,  have  not  they  .  Yes. 

(The  President .)  I  suppose  these  sums  which  he  has  mentioned  are  different  to  the 

sums  mentioned  by  his  wife  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly,  my  Lord.  . 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  I  do  not  know ;  very  likely  it  may  be. 

(The  President.)  I  assume  so. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Very  likely. 


Michael  Keefe,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

qo  i  Q9  What  is  vour  name  ? — Michael  Keefe.  .  .  .  „ 

32,193.  Do  you  live  at  Millstreet,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?— I  live  m  the  pans  o 

K 32  494^ ' I s  that  near  Millstreet  ?— It  is  in  the  parish  of  Millstreet,  111  Killeen. 

3^195  Do  you  remember  going  to  Cork  with  a  man  named  Cornelius  Duggan,  in 
November  1880?-!  do  not.  I  was  in  Cork  once  with  him ;  but  I  remember  seeing 

him  at  Dernag-ree  fair,  within  three  English  miles  of  where  1  lived.  . 

32A96.  Do  you  remember  having  a  conversation  with  him  about  paying  rent?- 

Y<39  197  When  was  that  ? — On  the  16th  November  1880,— a  fair  day. 

32.198.  Had  you  paid  your  rent  at  that  time  ?— No,  it  was  to-morrow  I  was  going 

to  pay  it. 

32.199.  The  day  after?— The  day  after. 

32  200.  That  is  the  day  after  you  had  the  conversation  with  Duggan  ?-No,  that  day 
on  the  16th  November— on  the  day  after  that  I  was  going  to  pay. 

32,201.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Duggan  about  paying  your  rent .— He  aske  me 
would  I  go  to  pay  rent  to-morrow ;  I  said  I  would.a 

32  202.  Was  Duggan  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?  I  do  not  know. 

32.203.  At  all  events,  in  consequence  of  what  you  said  to  him,  did  he  then  eave 
you.  ’  Did  he  part  company  with  you?— For  a  piece. 

32.204.  The  next  morning  after  that  conversation  with  Duggan,  did  you  find  a  notice 
posted  up  upon  your  premises  ?  I  did. 

32.205.  What  did  the  notice  contain  ?— I  am  not  exactly  sure  about  that,  but  anyone 
should  not  pay  any  rent  for  land  but  Griffiths  Valuation. 
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32.206.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  after  that  ? — I  did.  I  sent  it  by  post. 

32.207.  Your  full  rent  ? — Yes,  a  gale  of  rent. 

32.208.  In  the  following  May — May  1881 — did  you  see  another  notice  posted  up 
about  your  place  ? — Yes,  boycotting. 

32.209.  What  did  that  notice  contain? — Anyone  having  anything  to  do  with  me  or 
any  member  of  my  family  would  meet  Captain  Moonlight. 

32.210.  After  that  were  you  boycotted  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  was  ;  partly  boycotted. 

32.211.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  end  of  June  or  July, 
did  a  number  of  men  come  to  your  house  ? — They  did,  on  the  28th  June  1881. 

32.212.  Was  your  house  attacked  ? — Yes,  and  broke. 

32.213.  And  did  you  defend  yourself  and  drive  them  away  ? — We  did. 

32.214.  Did  they  fire  shots  at  you  ? — They  did. 

32.215.  Do  you  remember,  did  a  relative  of  yours  die  some  time  after  that?  Did 
you  go  to  Jerry  Hegarty’s  to  buy  something  in  the  shop  ? — I  could  get  nothing 
anywhere  else  only  there. 

32.216.  Did  you  go  there  ? — I  should. 

32.217.  When  did  you  buy  the  things  at  Hegarty’s? — On  the  28th  June  1881,  the 
same  day  that  the  moonlighters  came  at  night. 

32.218.  After  you  bought  the  things  at  Hegarty’s,  did  the  boycotting  get  worse  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  got  a  stroke  of  a  stone  coming  down  on  the  street. 

32.219.  Some  years  afterwards  did  you  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — I  did.  I  agreed 
for  a  farm,  and  got  the  possession  of  it  in  December  1883. 

32.220.  And  did  you  go  into  possession  of  it  ? — I  did,  in  1883. 

32.221.  Did  the  boycotting  get  worse  after  that  ? — It  did,  and  up  to  this  day. 

32.222.  Are  you  still  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

32.223.  When  you  go  to  the  chapel,  do  the  people  sit  on  the  same  side  of  the  chapel 
with  you  ? — They  do,  but  I  went  to  chapel  three  Sundays  more  than  two  years  and 
a  half  ago,  and  then  I  stopped  aside  two  years  and  a  half,  and  then  I  went  again. 

32.224.  Except  having  paid  your  rent  and  taking  the  evicted  farm,  do  you  know 
any  other  cause  for  thus  being  boycotted,  except  the  three  things  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— I  do  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

32.225. ^  Who  was  the  evicted  tenant  ? — One  Tim  Guiney  and  his  son  Patrick  Guiney, 
and  one  Connor.  There  was  two  having  one  farm. 

32.226.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  farm,  how  many  acres  ? — 120  acres — statute 

acres. 

32.227 .  How  many  acres  had  you  yourself  before  you  took  the  evicted  farm  ? — 
About  28,  I  am  told,  statute  acres.  I  could  not  exactly  give  the  number. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  before  I  go  to  another  witness  I  wish  to  ask  my 
friend  this.  My  friend  Mr.  Reid  was  good  enough  to  say  he  would  let  us  know  this 
morning  what  are  the  reporters  with  reference  to  speeches  he  desired.  If  we  could 
get  rid  of  them  to-day,  as  I  have  to  make  a  selection  out  of  a  great  many,  I  should  be 
glad. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  did  say  we  would  try,  and  I  do  not  think  the  thing  has  been 
ascertained  yet.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  it  will  not  make  any  difference  in  point  of 
fact  now,  but  of  course  we  must  at  an  early  date  give  notice  to  the  Attorney-General  to 

save  him  the  necessity  of  calling  witnesses.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  mention 

it  now. 


Pat  8iieridan  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

32.228.  Were  you  steward  and  bailiff  to  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  who  has  property  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  in  1880  ?— Yes. 

32.229.  I  think  you  live  at  Robeen  ? — I  do. 

32.230.  Was  that  farm  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  a  Mr.  Willis  ? — It  was. 

32.231 .  Did  he  give  up  the  farm  ? — He  did. 
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32.232.  And  what  became  of  it  after  he  gave  it  up  ? — It  was  taken  by  another  man 
of  the  name  of  Pat  McHugh.  That  is  Cullanne  Parm. 

32.233.  Was  there  one  farm  at  Robeen,  or  three  ? — There  are  two  farms  in  Robeen. 

32.234.  And  was  there  a  farm  that  Mr.  Willis  had  ? — There  was  at  Davros. 

32.235.  So  that  he  had  three  farms  ? — Yes. 

32.236.  Two  at  Robeen,  and  one  at  a  place  called  Davros  ? — That  is  right. 

32.237.  Did  you  see  any  notice  posted  up  on  the  Robeen  Farm  about  paying  rent? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

32.238.  About  hay  ? — Yes. 

32.239.  Did  you  see  a  notice  up  there  or  not  ? — I  did  not,  but  there  was  hay  burnt 
in  it. 

32,210.  I  know  that,  I  am  coming  to  that.  After  this  man  took  the  farm  was  the 
hay  burnt  there  ? — It  was,  and  the  gates  were  cut  in  it  and  broken. 

32.241.  Was  there  another  farm  that  a  man  Fergus  took  that  formerly  belonged  to 
Willis  ?— Yes. 

32.242.  Was  anything  done  to  that  ? — The  hay  was  burnt  in  it,  and  the  gates  cut, 
and  his  stock  driven  out  at  night. 

32.243.  Did  Walsh  take  another  of  the  farms  that  Willis  had  ? — No. 

32.244.  A  man  that  was  fired  at  ? — That  is  in  another  place. 

32.245.  Was  that  a  farm  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Willis? — It 
was  not.  There  was  a  lease  on  that  farm. 

32.246.  How  came  Walsh  to  go  into  it? — He  bought  the  lease  of  it. 

32^247.  After  he  went  in  there  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  he  was  fired  at? — It 
was  a  long  time  after  getting  possession. 

32,248.  How  long  had  he  been  in  there  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

32^249.  About  ?  Tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? — The  man  himself  is  here  ; 

Walsh  is. 

32.250.  Do  you  remember  going  to  the  fair  at  Hollymount  ? — 1  do. 

32.251.  When  you  came  home,  did  you  find  your  house  had  been  broken  into? 
_ It  was,'  and  a  box  broken,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  taken  away,  and  a  pistol. 

32.252.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  this  occurred  ? — I  think,  as  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  it  was  the  2nd  of  December  1882.  I  was  in  Hollymount  this  day,  and  in  the 
evening  there  came  some  men. 

32.253.  What  year  was  it  your  house  was  broken  into  ? — I  think  it  was  1882  ;  yes, 
December  1882. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  trouble  you,  Sir. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

32.254.  Were  you  ever  found  drunk  on  the  side  of  the  road  with  this  double- 
barrelled  gun  o  i  the  cock  ? — Never. 

32.255.  Are  you  sure  ? — I  am  sure.  „ 

32.256.  Were  you  ever  summoned  by  a  policeman  named  Mr.  Ihomas  .Little  s — tno. 

32.257.  You  are  certain  of  that? — Thomas  Little;  I  was. 

32.258.  You  were  ? — I  was. 

32.259.  And  you  were  fined  ? — I  was.  . 

32.260.  Was  the  gun  taken  from  you  ? — It  was  not ;  the  gun  was  taken  before  this, 

because  I  had  protection.  .  „  ,,  , 

32.261.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  firing  your  gun  m  the  air  frequently  .— 

Never. 


32.262.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  do.  .  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  ought  to  have  asked  this  man  a  question  m  chief.  1  did  not  know 

he  could  prove  it.  „  T,  £  ,, 

32.263.  Were  the  meadows  boycotted .  after  Willis  went,  or  not . — It  was  for  three 


weeks. 

32,264.  What  were  you  fined  for  ?— I  had  protection  with  me,  and  I  had  a  drop 
taken,  and  I  was  fined  for  it. 
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Patrick  Walsh, 


Patrick  Walsh  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

32.265.  In  1880  did  you  have  some  meadow  on  Davros  Farm  ? — I  did. 

32.266.  Did  that  belong  to  Miss  Fitzpatrick  ? — Yes. 

32.267.  Did  you  get  the  hay  saved  and  cut  ? — I  did. 

32.268.  What  happened  to  it  ? — Some  part  of  it  was  burnt. 

32.269.  Did  you  go  to  put  the  fire  out  or  not? — Yes,  some  of  it  was  burnt,  and  some 
more  was  not.. 

32.270.  After  this,  were  you  coming  from  the  market  at  Ballinrobe  with  your  wife 
on  a  car  ? — Yes. 

32.271.  Keevil,  I  think,  and  Mallam,  were  on  the  car  with  you.  When  you  got  to 
the  cross-roads  at  Thomastown,  did  anything  happen  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  shot  fired  at 
me  or  at  the  car,  but  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  at  myself  or  not,  but  it  was  fired. 
I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  at  me  or  not,  but  I  remarked  the  light ;  no  more. 

32.272.  Fired  from  behind  a  wall  or  not  ? — Yes,  it  came  out  past  the  wall  into  the 
public  road,  but  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  at  myself  or  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

32.273.  Whether  it  was  fired  at  you  or  fired  in  the  air  you  could  not  tell  ? _ No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

32.274.  You  knew  the  last  witness,  Pat  Sheridan  ? — Yes,  I  knew  Pat  Sheridan. 

32.275.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  firino-  his  gun 

constantly  ?  &  s 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  what  then? 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  He  may  have  fired  this  shot. 

.  32,276.  Did  you  suspect  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  Sheridan,  not  at  you,  but  in  the 
air  ? — Sheridan  was  not  with  me  at  all  when  it  was  fired. 

32.277.  He  lives  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

32.278.  How  far  from  there  ? — Far  from  me.  He  is  not  my  neighbour  at  all.  He 
is  far  from  me. 


Sergeant  Elliott  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

32.279.  You  have  been  already  examined.  You  are  in  tbe  Irish  Constabulary- 
Where  were  you  stationed  in  August  of  1881  ? — Carrass. 

32.280.  Did  you  see  a  notice  on  the  chapel-gate  at  Carrass  ? — Yes,  on  the 

15th  August. 

32.281.  Did  you  take  it  down  ? — Yes. 

32.282.  Have  you  searched  for  the  original  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  made  inquiries 
about  the  original,  and  could  not  get  it. 

32.283.  Is  this  a  copy  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  that 
is  a  copy  of  it. 

( The  document  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows)  : 

“  Notice. — Any  man  who  pays  more  than  21.  10s.  per  acre  for  the  Davros 
Meadow  will  get  a  clear  receipt  to  the  other  world. 

“  Rory  of  the  Hills.” 

32.284.  We  have  heard  these  meadows  were  boycotted.  Is  that  within  your 
knowledge  also  ? — Yes,  in  1880  they  were  burnt. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Just  before  your  Lordship  adjourns,  your  Lordship  will 
remember  that  witness  O’Connor  said  he  wrote  three  letters,  and  one  Sir  Charles  said 
was  produced,  and  handed  by  the  brother  to  Sir  Charles’  clients.  If  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  clients  have  the  other  two,  I  think  they  should  be  produced. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  If  1  had  them,  I  certainly  should  have  produced  them.  The  only 
letter  I  have  is  the  one  that  was  produced. 
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(. Mr  Harrington.)  I  may  say,  my  Lord,  tlie  letters  came  through  me.  We  did  all  we 
could  to  get  further  letters,  but  did  not  get  them.  If  they  do  come  to  hand,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  produce  them. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  ask  O’Connor  in  relation  to  that.  I 
think  if  the  other  letters  were  received,  they  would  probably  be  handed  by  his  brother 
at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  O  Connor  can  say  he  posted  those  letters 
himself ;  he  says  he  sent  three  all  together. 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  I  may  say,  my  Lord,  I  got  a  telegram  last  evening  from  the 
brother  to  say  no  letter  was  received. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  we  cannot  have  the  telegram  please. 

(Ajourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Thomas  Wynne,  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Do  you  reside  at  Castlereagh,  Roscommon  ? — I  do. 

Were  you  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Land  League?  I  was. 

What  branch  ? — Castlereagh  Branch. 

Who  was  the  president  then  ?— Mr.  Henry  FitzGibbons. 

Henry  or  John  ? — Henry,  his  father. 

When  did  you  join  the  Castlereagh  Branch  of  the  League  ? — 1  think,  about 

1880  or  1879,  I  am  not  sure  which.  _  n-m  v 

32.291.  After  Henry  FitzGibbbons,  who  was  the  president  ? — John  litzHibbons,  ins 

son. 

32.292.  Who  was  secretary  ? — Pat  Conray. 

32.293.  Who  was  treasurer  ? — James  McLachlan. 

32.294.  How  many  were  there  on  the  committee  ? — Oh,  there  was  a  gocd  deal,  about 
40  ;  I  think  there  was  more. 

32.295.  Used  you  to  attend  the  committee  meetings  ?— I  used. 

32.296.  What  days  of  the  week  used  they  to  be  held  ? — Sunday. 

32*297.  Where,  in  what  rooms  ? — In  a  room  belonging  to  Patrick  Kearney. 

'  32,298.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  member  of  League? — I  think  about  the 

15th  June,  or  the  2nd  June. 

32.299.  In  what  year? — I  think  about  the  15th  June. 

32.300.  What  year  ? — This  year.  . 

32.301.  Then  did  it  continue  the  Land  League,  and  afterwards,  the  JNationai  .League 

at  the  same  place,  Castlereagh  ?— Yes. 

(The  President.)  What  year  does  he  say  he  became  a  member  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  1879  or  1880. 

(The  President.)  What  does  he  mean  then  about  this  year  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  ceased  to  be  a  member  this  year.  _ 

32.302.  Speaking  of  the  years  1880  or  1881,  what  was  the  business,  oi  rather,  1  wil 
say,  1881  and  1882,  what  was  the  business  of  the  committee  meetings  when  you  were 
there  ? — Oh,  to  establish  the  League,  make  it  larger. 

32.303.  How  ?— Getting  so  many  members.  . 

32.304.  Do  you  remember  any  resolution  being  passed  about  boycotting  ?  1  do. 

32.305.  Tell  my  Lord  what  used  to  be  done  at  the  committee  meetings,  if  anything  ? 

_ If  anything  occurred,  such  as  people  being  called  landgrabbers  and  things  of  that 

kind,  to  pass  resolutions  to  boycott  him. 

32.306.  Resolutions  were  passed  to  boycott  them?— Yes.  _ 

32.307.  Any  other  causes  that  were  to  be  boycotted  for  ;  just  think  now  ;  anything 
about  rent  ? — Oh,  certainly,  if  they  paid  their  rent  some  of  them. 

32.308.  What  was  to  happen  to  them  then  ? — To  be  boycotted. 

32*309.  If  they  paid  their  rent,  or  some  of  them,  were  they  to  be  boycotted  ;  anything 
about  cars,  or  anything  of  that  ?— The  very  same  was  to  follow. 

32.310.  What  with  reference  to  the  cars?— They  were  to  boycott  them  it  tney 

supplied  cars. 

32.311.  If  they  supplied  to  whom?— The  car  owners. 

32.312.  Who  was  to  be  boycotted  ? — The  car  owners. 


32.285. 

32.286. 

32.287. 

32.288. 

32.289. 

32.290. 
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32.313.  For  doing  what? — If  they  carried  police  to  evictions,  or  things  of  that 
kind. 

32.314.  Anything  about  the  police? — Oh,  certainly;  they  were  to  be  done  the  same. 

32.315.  You  mean  they  were  to  be  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

32.316.  They  were  to  "be  boycotted  if  they  carried  the  police  ? — Yes. 

32.317.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  National  League? — Yes. 

32.318.  The  same  men  attending  the  committee  meeting  ? — I  do. 

32.319.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  kind  of  resolutions  passed  between  the  time 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  time  of  the  National  League,  or  was  it  of  the  same  sort  ? 
— There  was  very  much  the  same,  I  did  not  see  much  difference  in  it. 

32.320.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Bernard  Sweeney  ? — I  do. 

32,321  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Cahir. 

32.322.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  at  a  League  Committee  Meeting 
about  him  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  resolution  passed  to  boycott  him. 

32.323.  For  what  ? — For  evicting  a  tenant. 

32.324.  Was  Bernard  Sweeney  summoned  before  the  League,  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  he  did  not  attend. 

32.325.  You  remember  the  resolution  ? — Yes. 

32.326.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  John  Connor,  of  Ballycar  ? — Yes. 

32.327.  Do  you  remember  any  resolution  being  passed  ? — I  did  not  see  it  passed,  but 
I  got  the  circular  myself  to  that  effect  from  the  Natioual  League. 

32.328.  From  the  National  League? — Yes,  through  the  post. 

32.329.  Have  you  got  it? — Yes,  through  the  post. 

32.330.  Have  you  got  it? — No,  it  is  three  years  ago,  sir. 

32.331.  What  was  he  to  be  boycotted  for  ? — For  a  piece  of  land  he  took. 

32.332.  Do  you  remember  Tim  Flannery  ? — Yes. 

32.333.  Where  does  he  live  ? — At  a  place  called  Cloontatter. 

32.334.  Was  a  resolution  passed  about  boycotting  him  ? — Yes. 

32.335.  What  for  ?— For  a  piece  of  land  he  took. 

32.336.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  number  of  cases,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  was  that 
the  character  of  the  offences  for  which  boycotting  resolutions  are  passed  ? — Yes. 

32.337.  Were  these  people  boycotted  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  think  Connor  was — I  am 
sure, — he  lived  a  mile  from  me. 

32.338.  You  think  Connor  was  ? — Yes.  I  see  Mr.  Sweeney  got  a  note. 

32.339.  You  say  you  got  a  circular,  was  it  a  printed  circular? — Its  heading  was 
printed,  the  rest  was  done  with  pencil,  there  was  no  name  to  it. 

32.340.  Edward  Kegan,  do  you  remember  his  name  ? — I  do. 

32.341.  Do  you  remember  a  resolution  being  passed,  or  being  told  of  any  resolution 
being  passed,  by  the  members  with  reference  to  Edward  Kegan  ? — I  know  he  was 
boycotted. 

32.342.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  boycotted  for  ? — I  do. 

32.343.  What? — For  carrying  police  and  supplying  cars. 

32.344.  Was  it  at  evictions,  my  friend  Mr.  lieid  asks  ? — Evictions,  and  carrying  the 

police. 

32.345.  Did  you  remain  a  member  of  the  committee  up  to  June  of  this  year — June 
1888  ? — I  did,  sir. 

32.346.  Were  you  expelled  ? — I  resigned. 

32.347.  What  had  you  done  ;  had  you  done  anything  ? — I  took  a  piece  of  land,  an 
acre  of  land. 

32.348.  Who  from  ? — From  Mr.  Sandford,  which  was  adjoining  my  own. 

32.349.  How  much  land  did  you  hold  ? — I  held  only  four  acres  until  I  got  this 

acre. 

32.350.  Did  that  one  acre  adjoin  yours  ? — Yes ;  part  of  the  gable  end  of  my  house 
was  built  on  it;  it  was  within  two  yards  of  the  doorway. 

32.351.  Whose  land  had  it  been  before  you  took  it  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  James 
Morrissey. 

32.352.  How  did  he  come  to  go  out,  and  what  happened  to  him  ? — He  did  not  pay 
the  rent.  Ho  owed  six  years’  rent  on  it. 

32.353.  Was  there  an  eviction? — No,  no  eviction. 

32.354.  How  d.d  Morrissey  go  out  ? — Mr.  Sandford  never  pr.  sscd  him  to  go  out  till 
he  pressed  him  to  get  compensation. 
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32.355.  Did  he  settle  with  Mr.  Sandford  or  not  ? — He  settled  with  him  to  take  the 
compensation,  and  give  him  up  peaceable  possession. 

32.356.  Having  owed  six  years’  rent,  Morrissey  went  out ;  they  came  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  without  any  legal  proceedings'? — Never;  no  legal  proceedings. 

32.357.  And  you  took  the  one  acre  from  Sandford  l — I  did. 

32.358.  How  much  had  Morrissey  held  ? — He  had  only  the  one  acre  entirely. 

32.359.  And  you  were  going  to  occupy  it.  When  you  took  this  one  acre,  were  you 
to  pay  rent  for  it? — Oh  !  I  was. 

32.360.  What  happened  ?  what  did  the  League  do  ? — I  got  it  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
and  I  held  it  till  the  15th  of  June.  They  did  not  know  whether  I  had  it  or  not,  but 
they  suspected  it,  so  all  they  had  to  do  was  they  drove  a  cow  in  to  test  whether  I  had 
it  or  not.  They  knocked  down  the  fence,  and  put  in  the  cow,  and  I  found  her,  and  I 
went  over  to  Mr.  Sandford  and  told  him  of  it. 

32.361.  Did  the  League  pass  any  resolution  about  you? — They  did. 

32.362.  What  to  do  with  you  ? — To  boycott  me. 

32.363.  Except  having  occupied  that  acre  of  land  that  the  man  had  given  up  who 
owed  six  years’  rent,  had  you  committed  any  offence  that  you  know  of  None. 

32.364.  Were  you  boycotted? — I  was. 

32.365.  How  long? — I  am  boycotted  yet,  sir,  and  under  police  protection  too. 

32.366.  You  have  been  under  police  protection  ? — I  am,  sir,  since  I  took  that. 

32.367.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  League  in  this  year  that  you  are  referring  to  ? 
— Pat  Conray. 

32.368.  There  is  another  man  I  have  not  mentioned,  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1889, 
Owen  Reilly,  of  Castlereagh,  what  was  he  ? — He  was  an  hotel-keeper. 

32.369.  Hotel-keeper  and  car-keeper  ? — Yes. 

32.370.  He  has  supplied  cars  to  the  police ;  was  he  boycotted  for  that  ? — He  was, 
sir,  and  for  going  to  an  eviction. 

32.371.  Was  Fitzgibbons  still  the  president? — He  was. 

32.372.  Do  you  know,  from  what  you  heard  from  Fitzgibbons,  whether  they  exacted 
any  payment  from  Owen  Reilly  ? — I  heard  that  Owen  Reilly  got  51.  5s.  for  the  job, 
which  he  returned  to  the  League. 

(Mr.  Reid .1  You  must  not  answer  what  you  do  not  know  yourself. 

32.373.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Thomas  Egan,  do  you  know  him? — I  did. 

32.374.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  in  the  year  1887  ? — He  was  called  up  about 
some  land  he  got  from  the  O’Connor  Don. 

32.375.  Called  up  where  ? — To  the  League  room. 

32.376.  Were  you  there  at  that  time? — I  was. 

32.377.  Was  he  called  on  to  explain? — He  was,  and  so  he  did. 

32.378.  Did  they  boycott  him  ? — No,  the  man  did  not  come  forward  that  lodged  the 
claim  against  him  ;  it  was  dropped. 

32.379.  A  schoolmaster  named  Callaghan,  do  you  remember  him  being  summoned 
before  the  League  ? — I  do,  sir. 

32.380.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  :  do  you  think  the  people  were  afraid  of  the  League 
or  ncJt  ? — I  am  sure  the  people  were  afraid,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  League,  that  they  would  be  boycotted. 

32.381.  One  other  case,  Roddy  ;  do  you  remember  the  case  of  Roddy  ? — I  was  not 
by  at  Roddy’s,  at  the  resolution  being  passed  against  him,  but  I  know  he  was 
boycotted ;  it  was  on  the  land  that  I  had. 

32.382.  You  know  he  was  boycotted? — He  was. 

32.383.  You  were  not  present  when  the  resolution  was  passed  ? — I  was  not.  I  was 
at  a  funeral  14  miles  away  the  same  day. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

32.384.  You  have  said  you  were  boycotted,  and  left  the  League  in  June  of  this 
year? — Yes. 

32.385.  In  reference  to  some  land ;  an  acre  of  land  ? — \es. 

32.386.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  therefore  I  am  not  asking  you  questions 
about  this  land,  but  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Land  League  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  The  National  League. 

32.387.  (Mr.  Reid.)  The  National  League  ? — Yes. 
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32.388.  Was  it  the  judgment  and  the  opinion  of  the  League,  or  of  the  committee  of 
the  League,  that  you  had  done  what  is  called  “  grabbed  ”  the  land  ? — That  is  what 
they  published  me  for — as  a  grabber. 

32.389.  They  called  you  a  grabber  ? — They  did. 

32.390.  You  do  not,  of  course,  think  you  are  a  grabber  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am,  sir. 

32.391.  At  all  events,  that  was  the  ground  on  which  you  apparently  had  to  leave 
the  League  and  were  boycotted,  is  that  so  ? —  It  was. 

32.392.  You  have  spoken  about  boycotting  by  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand;  were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

32.393.  And  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League  ? — I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  committee. 

32.394.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

32.395.  Up  to  the  time  when  you  resigned  ? — Yes. 

32.396.  I  suppose  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  had 
your  thorough  approval,  you  quite  agreed  to  what  they  did  ? — Yes,  I  did,  up  to  the 
boycotting. 

32.397.  Until  they  boycotted  you  ? — And  others  too  ;  I  did  not  like  the  boycotting. 

32.398.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  during  what  year  ? 
— I  was  a  member  of  the  National  League,  since  it  started,  up  to  the  15th  June  last. 

32.399.  Up  to  June  last  you  remained  on  the  committee. 

32.400.  I  presume,  therefore,  you  agreed  with  what  they  were  doing  ? — They  were 
not  doing  much  of  that  kind  until  lately. 

32.401.  Until  when  ? — Until  two  years  ago,  they  Avere  going  right  enough  up  to 

that. 

32.402.  You  did  not  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  until  you  were  boycotted 
yourself  ? — I  did  ;  and  before  I  was  boycotted,  I  resigned. 

32.403.  When  did  you  resign  ? — I  reigned  on  the  15th  June. 

32.404.  After  you  got  the  land? — The  2nd  June  I  got  the  land. 

32.405.  In  regard  to  boycotting  by  the  Land  League  for  not  paying  rent,  was  that 
at  the  time  of  the  no  rent  manifesto  ? — Oh  no,  sir. 

32.406.  Then  just  answer  me,  was  it  for  not  paying  at  all,  or  for  paying  rent  without 
an  abatement  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  saying. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  He  will  understand  the  word  reduction. 

32.407.  (Mr.  Reid.)  You  said  the  people  were  boycotted  if  they  paid  rent? _ Yes; 

and  if  one  man  went  without  his  neighbours — went  separate  and  paid  his  rent  behind 
another  man’s  back,  he  would  be  boycotted. 

32.408.  Was  that  the  time  of  the  Land  League  ? — Later  than  that,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  National  League. 

32.409.  I  am  speaking  first  of  the  Land  League.  Oblige  me  by  attending  to  my 
question.  You  spoke  in  your  examination-in -chief  about  the  Land  League,  and  said 
people  were  boycotted  for  paying  rent,  do  you  mean  they  were  boycotterl  if’  they  paid 
any  rent? — They  were  not,  if  they  paid  a  fair  rent  they  would  not  be  boycotted. 

32.410.  The  boycotting  was  for  not  paying  what  was  considered  fair  rent,  is  that 
so? — Yes,  sir;  at  least  it  was  something  to  that  effect,  I  think. 

32.411.  If  they  paid  without  a  reduction? — If  they  paid  without  a  reduction  they 
would  be  boycotted. 

32.412.  But  not  if  they  paid  with  a  reduction  ? — Oh,  certainly,  they  would  not. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  want  just  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this.  This  is  a  man 

from  Roscommon,  and  so  far  as  the  names  he  has  mentioned  are  concerned,  wo  have 
no  information  about  them. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  must  understand  what  I  have  to  do  is  to  try  to 
get  rid  of  witnesses  to-day  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  back,  and  I  am  taking,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  witnesses  whom  we  wish  to  call,  but  not  in  detail. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  test  this  witness  with  regard  to  any  of  the  individual  cases  ho  has 
mentioned. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

32,413.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Roscommon  ? — I  do  not  livo  in  Roscommon 
at  all . 
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32,414.  My  question  was  how  long  have  you  lived  there?— In  Roscommon,  sir? 

32*41 5.  Yes? _ I  do  not  live  in  Roscommon  at  all,  I  live  in  Castlereagh. 

32  416.  I  mean  in  the  county  ? — Well,  I  live  in  the  county,  sir.  . 

32.417.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Castlereagh  ? — I  am  50  years  living  where  1 

am  now,  sir ;  never  left  it. 

32.418.  Fifty  years  ? — Yes. 

32.419.  You  have  lived  for  50  years  in  Castlereagh— have  you  known  cases  of 
placards  being  posted  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  rent  long  before  the  existence  of 
the  Land  League  ? — The  Land  League  ? 

32.420.  Yes,  before  that  ? — I  never  did. 

32.421.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  what  is  called  “  Murphyism  ?  — No,  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

32.422.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? — No. 

32.423.  Or  of  people  being  warned  by  these  placards  not  to^  pay  their  rent  .  1  do 

not  recollect  anything.  .  „  T  v 

32.424.  Or  being  warned  not  to  submit  to  the  claims  of  their  landlords  .  1  nave 

often  heard  that,  but  that  is  later  than  20  years  ago,  and  later  than  10  years  ago 

32.425.  What,  people  warned  not  to  pay  the  claims  of  their  landlords,  is  that  what 
you  mean.  Do  you  not  understand  me  ?— I  never  saw  one  of  them 

32.426.  What  was  it  you  said  you  had  been  familiar  with.  I  thought  you  said  20 


years? — Which,  sir.  .  or.  ,  T  •  i 

32.427.  What  is  that  you  say  you  have  been  familiar  with  these  20  years  .  1  said 

I  did  not  see  any  notice  to  that  effect  for  20  years  ago.  _ 

32.428.  For  20  years  ago  ?— No,  I  never  saw  any  notice  posted. 

32  429.  Do  you  mean  you  began  to  see  these  things  about  20  years  ago,  is  that  what 
you  mean  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  tell  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

32,330.  You  do  not  know  about  what? — Nothing  at  all,  sir,  of  the  questions  you  are 

putting  to  me. 


32,431. 
afraid  of 
League. 


32.432. 

32.433. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

Perhaps  you  will  know  this— it  is  only  one  question.  You  said  people  were 
the  League  ?— Certainly,  sir,  unless  they  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 

Do  you  know  if  people  are  afraid  of  evictions  ?— They  were  afraid  of  both. 
Which  were  they  afraid  of  most,  evictions  or  the  League  i  Evictions* 


certainly,  was  more  dangerous. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

32  434.  Have  there  been  any  murders  in  your  district  since  the  League  commenced 
first_l-the  Land  League  ? — I  never  heard  of  the  like,  nor  no  outrages  neither. 

32.435.  Did  you  "hear  of  any  outrages  or  murders  in,  say,  the  last  -A)  years  . 

I  did. 

32.436.  That  is,  in  your  district  ( — 1  did. 

32.437.  Any  murders  ? — I  did. 

32  438.  What  were  they  ? — I  heard  of  Mr.  Young  s  ;  that  was  one. 

32  439.  And  Parson  Lloyd— did  you  hear  of  him  ? — That  is  a  long  time  ago. 

32M40’.  It  was  before  the  League  ?— It  was  before  the  League. 

32  441.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  “  Molly  Maguires  i  I  heard  talk  of  them  ; 

never  knew  them.  .  ,  T  1  a 

32,442.  They  were  a  secret  society,  were  they  not l. — bo  1  neara. 

32  443.  And  they  were  supposed  to  commit  outrages  ?  I  do  not  know. 

32,444.  Were  they  not  supposed  to  commit  outrages  ? — I  suppose  they  were.  1  hey 

had  some  intention  to  harm.  .  .  , 

32  445  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  outrages  arising,  or  supposed  to 

arise’ out  of  agrarian  discontent  have  continued  during  all  your  memory  ?— What  is 
that,  sir  ? 
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32.446.  I  say  outrages  supposed  to  be  of  au  agrarian  nature  have  taken  place  more 
or  less,  as  long  as  you  remember  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  of  agrarian  cases.  Our  place 
was  very  quiet. 

32.447.  But  you  have  heard  of  them — it  is  now  quiet — it  has  been  very  quiet  since 
the  League  commenced,  has  it  not  ? — I  never  see  nothing,  only  the  boycotting. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

32.448.  This  gentleman  here  asked  you  why  you  remained  in  the  League.  Just  tell 
my  Lords  why  you  remained  in  the  League.  Why  did  you  continue  a  member  of  the 
League  ? — I  knew  I  would  not  be  accepted  in  it. 

32.449.  Why  did  you  continue  to  be  a  member  of  it  ? — All  through,  till  when  I 
resigned  ? 

32.450.  Yes,  all  through? — Well,  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  be  one,  the  same  as 
my  neighbours  who  were  about  me. 

32.451.  Just  repeat  again  why  you  remained  a  member  of  the  League,  why  you 
continued  all  those  years  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  gave  an  answer  to  that,  I  think. 

Sir. 

32.452.  Have  you  any  other  answer  to  give  ;  what  was  the  reason  you  gave  ? — I 
thought  it  was  as  well  not  to  be  out  of  the  rest  of  my  neighbours,  so  I  kept  on. 

32.453.  What  happened  to  the  people  if  they  did  not  give  in  ? — If  they  did  not  join 
the  League  ? 

32.454.  Yes ;  what  happened  ? — There  was  no  man  pressed  to  join  the  League. 

32.455.  What  happened  to  the  boycotted  people  ? — Oh,  the  boycotted  people  suffered 

enough. 

32.456.  Well,  just  explain;  when  you  say  “  suffered  enough,”  in  what  way? — After 
I  had  been  boycotted  I  could  not  get  a  man  to  speak  to  me  after  getting  outside  the 
door  on  Monday  morning.  I  would  not  get  a  load  of  turf,  nor  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a 
candle,  or  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  or  anything  that  the  daylight  could  give  me  up  to 
this  present  day.  I  would  not  get  a  bull  for  my  cows,  and  they  were  forced  to  go 
dry. 

32.457.  Mr.  Biggar  asked  you,  I  think,  about  Parson  Lloyd;  how  many  years  ago 
was  that  ? — Oh,  I  believe  he  was  shot  before  he  was  born  himself. 

[The  Attorney  General.)  My  Lord,  there  are  some  Clare  witnesses  I  am  very  anxious 
not  to  bring  over  again ;  that  is  why  I  am  obliged  to  take  them  somewhat  out  of 

order. 

Hannah  Connell  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy.  i 

32.458.  Do  you  live  near  Milltown  Malby,  in  the  county  of  Clare  ? — I  do. 

32.459.  About  how  old  are  you  ;  can  you  tell  us  about  how  old  you  are  ? — No,  Sir, 

I  could  not. 

32.460.  About ;  I  think  I  must  go  without  an  answer  to  this  question ;  your 
Lordships  must  take  judicial  notice  of  it ;  she  has  been  described  in  another  place  as 
about  50  ;  do  you  recollect  a  man  named  Connell  being  evicted  from  the  farm  you  are 

living  on  ? — I  do,  Sir. 

32.461.  And  did  Mr.  Studdert  let  your  son  in  as  tenant? — Yes. 

[The  President.)  Probably  you  could  not  object  to  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  nearer  to 
her,  repeating  out  aloud  the  answers  ? 

[Mr.  Reid.)  Not  in  the  least. 

32.462.  [Mr.  Murphy.)  After  your  son  was  let  into  the  land,  did  anything  happen  to 
him  ? — He  was  boycotted,  Sir,  for  twelve  months  and  a  half.  Except  for  what 
Mrs.  Moroney  gave  me  I  could  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  I  would  be  dying  in  the  house, 
and  I  lost  the  use  of  my  legs. 

32.463.  Had  your  son  done  anything  to  cause  this,  except  going  into  tho  house  as 
tenant? — He  had  done  nothing  ;  I  was  a  poor  distressed  widow ;  my  husband  had  the 
land  before  over  they  had  it ;  and  they  wanted  to  turn  me  out  of  the  cidin,  and  I 
should  have  had  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  they  would  have  turned  me  out  of  my 
cabin.  I  was  to  have  him  boycotted.  I  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and  I  c#uld  not 
get  anything,  and  I  should  have  to  tako  to  my  bed,  and  die  of  starvation. 

32.464.  Do  you  remember  your  son  being  called  before  tho  League  ? — He  was  twice, 
and  the  League  sat  in  my  parish. 
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32.465.  Now  tell  me  this,  did  Father  White  come  to  your  cabin  ? — Never;  he  did 
not  come  to  my  cabin,  only  sat  for  the  League. 

32.466.  Was  he  president  of  the  League  ? — He  was  sitting  along  with  them. 

2,467.  Hid  you  ask  Father  White  to  help  you  ?— I  did,  and  I  begged  him  for  the 
honour  of  God  not  to  boycott  him,  and  to  help  me  while  my  son  did  nothing  ;  he  said, 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  begged  for  him  for  the  honour  of  God  to  help 
me. 

32.468.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  and  he  sat 
the  other  side  every  Sunday,  and  I  asked  him  to  leave  me  my  little  way  of  living,  my 
fishing. 

32.469.  Was  your  son  a  fisherman  ? — He  was,  he  was  fishing. 

32.470.  After  he  was  boycotted  could  he  get  the  men  that  used  to  fish  for  him  to 
go  out  with  him  ? — They  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ;  they  would  not 
buy  the  fish  nor  the  lobsters  from  him,  and  he  broke  up  the  fishing  for  12  months  and 
a  half. 

32.471.  When  your  son  used  to  go  away  from  home  were  you  annoyed  by  the 
people  in  the  road  ? — I  was  annoyed  by  the  street  people  when  they  used  to  be  going 
by,  taking  up  stones  and  calling  me  names,  and  words  that  I  should  take  to  my  bed, 
and  get  very  bad ;  and  that  I  should  have  to  call  on  the  police  to  guard  me. 

32.472.  Lid  they  throw  stones  at  the  door  ? — They  did,  indeed. 

32.473.  Now,  how  did  you  get  any  provisions ;  were  you  able  to  obtain  provisions  ; 
Low  did  you  get  them  ? — Lady  Maroney  and  Dr.  Murray  helped  me,  Sir.  They  came 
to  see  me  when  they  heard  of  my  distress.  I  could  not  get  a  pint  of  milk  nor  a  bit 
of  turf,  nor  anything,  till  I  was  starved  within  the  house,  and  I  said  I  should  have  to 
take  to  my  bed,  and  I  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs  with  my  trouble. 

32.474.  When  the  provisions  were  got  into  the  house,  used  they  to  bring  them  in 
openly  in  the  daytime,  or  secretly  ? — The  fish  ? 

32.475.  No;  when  you  got  food,  could  you  get  it  openly  or  secretly  ?— Lady 
Maroney  came  to  visit  me,  and  Dr.  Murray,  and  they  looked  in  on  me  when  I  was  in 
the  house  and  I  could  get  nothing  in  the  street,  and  I  said  I  should  have  my  bed  by 
my  side. 

32.476.  Did  you  try  to  buy  things  in  the  shops? — I  did. 

32.477.  Would  they  sell  them  to  you  ?— No,  they  would  not. 

32.478.  Do  you  remember  going  to  try  and  change  a  pound  note  one  day  ? — I  did, 
to  pay  my  rent ;  I  wanted  to  do  that. 

32.479.  AVliat  happened  to  you  when  you  went  to  the  bank  to  change  the  note  ? — 
I  should  go  to  the  police  office,  and  I  went  to  the  house  where  the  train  is,  and  they 
pelted  me  with  stones  when  I  go  into  the  road,  they  did ;  they  pelted  me  on  the 
railroad,  and  on  my  coming  into  the  town. 

32.480.  I  think  the  police  prosecuted  some  shopkeepers  for  intimidating  you  ? — 
They  did. 

32.481.  And  you  were  a  witness  there  ? — I  was,  and  I  was  a  poor  widow,  and  I  got 
nothing,  and  I  was  there  in  the  house  twelve  months  and  a  half,  and  I  went  to  look 
for  half -a- stone  of  flour  but  could  not  get  anything. 

32.482.  Did  Father  White  ever  come  to  see  you  at  your  cabin  ? — Never ;  when 
I  begged  of  him  for  the  honour  of  God  to  look  to  me  and  not  let  me  be  boycotted, 
and  to  leave  me  my  little  way  of  living,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

32.483.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  your  son  was  a  fisherman? — He  was,  and  his 
father  before  him. 

32.484.  What  was  the  land  that  he  held ;  did  he  hold  the  land  that  his  father  had 

field  ? _ He  did  himself  hold  that,  and  all  three  men  left  the  canoe,  and  we  would  get 

more  for  the  fishery  when  I  was  boycotted. 

32.485.  After  you  were  boycotted,  did  your  son  continue  to  send  his  fish  to 
Mrs.  Maroney  ? — I  went  into  the  town  with  my  fish,  and  when  I  was  boycotted,  I 
would  get  no  one  to  buy  it. 
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32.486.  After  you  were  boycotted  did  your  sou  send  the  fish  that  he  caught  to 
Mrs.  Maroney  ? — He  did  not  to  Mrs.  Maroney,  when  he  had  none  to  stay  in  the  canoe 
with  him  ;  the  whole  three  men  left. 

32.487.  Is  your  son  here  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

32.488.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then  I  will  ask  him  about  this.  During  the  time  you 
were  boycotted  did  you  get  your  stores  or  your  food  from  Mrs.  Maroney,  from  her 
store  ? — I  was  twelve  months  and  a  half  boycotted,  and  when  she  hear  of  my  trouble 
she  came  to  see  me,  and  when  she  hear  of  the  starvation  I  had  got  she  came  and 

helped  me. 

32.489.  Did  you  get  food  during  the  time  you  were  boycotted  from  Mrs.  Maroney’s 
stores  ? — I  did  not,  not  half  the  time. 

32.490.  From  Mrs.  Maroney’s  shop  ? — Mrs.  Maroney’s  shop  ?  She  came  to  see  me, 
and  I  did  not  get  it  for  twelve  months.  I  did  not  get  the  food  from  her  until  she 
heard  of  my  trouble,  and  she  came  to  see  me,  her  and  Mr.  Murray. 

32.491.  But  you  got  food  somewhere,  you  know?  — In  my  trouble  she  came 
to  me. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  some  instructions  as  to  cross-examination  in  this  case, 
but  with  your  Lordships  permission  I  will  defer  it  till  the  son  comes. 


James  Connell  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

32.492.  Are  you  the  son  of  the  last  witness? — I  am. 

32.493.  How  old  are  you?— I  was  19  years  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 

32.494.  Do  you  know  how  old  your  mother  is  ? — I  do  not. 

32.495.  About  how  old  ?• — I  cannot  know  how  old  she  is. 

32.496.  You  were  19  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War?— Yes,  1  was. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  is  about  34  or  35  now. 

32.497.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  She  has  told  us  you  became  tenant  of  this  land,  and  you 
were  boycotted ;  is  that  a  fact  ?— I  was  in  the  house  for  the  last  25  years. 

32.498.  What  did  you  do  to  get  boycotted  ? — For  stopping  in  it  at  all,  Sir. 

32.499.  But  why  was  it  wrong  for  you  to  stop  in  it  ? — Because  they  wanted  me  to 
go  to  the  high  road,  and  not  have  any  place  for  myself  or  my  mother. 

32.500.  Did  you  get  half  an  acre  of  land  in  addition  to  what  you  had  ? — I  did  get 
half  an  acre  of  land. 

32.501.  Was  that  half  an  acre  that  had  formerly  been  in  tbe  possession  of  Michael 
Carroll  ? — It  was,  but  I  bad  it  before  he  had  it  myself. 

32.502.  At  all  events  he  had  it ;  he  was  evicted,  and  you  got  it  ? — Yes. 

32.503.  Then  were  you  boycotted  ? — Yes,  I  w~as. 

32.504.  After  you  were  boycotted,  did  you  receive  a  notice  from  a  man  named 
Michael  Kelleen  ? — I  did. 

32.505.  A  written  notice  ? — Yes. 

32.506.  What  has  become  of  the  notice  ? — I  threw  it  away  ;  I  thought  it  was  no 
use  ;  I  merely  threw  it  away. 

32.507.  What  was  Michael  Kelleen  in  connexion  with  the  League,  if  anything.?  — 
He  was  the  chief ;  he  was  the  secretary  of  it. 

32.508.  What  were  the  contents  of  that  notice,  what  was  in  it  ? — For  me  to  attend 
the  League  meeting. 

32.509.  Did  you  go  to  the  League? — I  did  not  that  day. 

32.510.  Did  you  afterwards  go  there  ? — I  did. 

32.511.  Do  you  remember  what  date  it  was  that  you  went  ? — I  could  not  remember, 
because  I  kept  no  account.  I  could  not  know  that. 

32.512.  Was  it  at  Milltown? — It  was. 

32.513.  Who  was  present  the  day  you  went  there  ? — Father  White,  and  Michael 
Benn,  and  this  Kelleen  was  there,  and  John  O’Brien,  and  James  Clancey,  and  one  Tom 
Burke. 

32.514.  Tell  me  what  occurred  when  you  went  in,  Avas  your  case  called  on? — The 
case  was  called  on,  and  they  told  mo  for  to  clear  out  of  the  house,  and  then  I  told 
them  to  get  me  a  place,  and  I  would  clear  out  of  it,  and  one  of  them  told  me  to  go  to 
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Mr  McKenney’s  to  look  for  a  house,  and  I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  to  look  for  a 
house,  and  then  get  the  house  for  me,  then  I  would  leave  my  house,  but  not  until  such 
time  as  I  could  support  my  mother,  and  they  laughed  at  me,  and  I  told  Father 
White  of  that. 

32,515.  What  did  Father  White  say  to  that  ?— He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  told  him  for  the  honour  of  God  to  stop  it. 

'  32,516.  What  else  occurred  ? — When  I  met  him - 

32*517.  Let  us  hear  more  about  this,  was  Shannon  there  ? — There  was  James  Shannon 
tb.orG* 

32.518.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  that  is  nice  occupation  you  have  taken  before 

32.519.  ^Did  John  O’Brien  say  anything! — He  did;  he  told  me  I  had  a  right  to 

keep  out  of  the  house  altogether.  „xx  .x  ,  T  i_  j 

32.520.  Did  Simon  Cleary  say  anything  ? — He  said  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  boy¬ 
cotted,  Sir,  and  told  me  I  had  a  right  to  be  boycotted  out  of  it. 

32.521.  Then  in  the  result  do  you  remember  Father  White  saying  anything 

about  testing  you  ?— Do  I  remember  it,  yes. 

32.522.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  my  leaving 
the  place  or  not ;  that  he  could  not  do  anything  for  me,  and  I  asked  him  then  to  leave 

m  32523  a  W e  had  that  before.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  about  his 
testing-  you  *— He  did  ;  he  told  them  to  test  me,  and  to  try  and  test  me,  and  to  send 
a  man  Michael  Carroll  to  drive  his  cattle  on  the  land  to  know  whether  the  land  was 
taken.  I  had  orders  for  the  land  to  be  taken,  and  I  was  to  be  caretaker,  and  he  told 

me  to  turn  out  all  the  cattle.  , . , 

32,524.  Did  Carroll  send  his  cattle  on  to  the  land  ? — He  did. 

32*525.  Did  you  put  the  cattle  off  ? — I  did. 

32*526.  After  that  were  you  boycotted  ?— I  was. 

32*527.  You  had  a  canoe,  and  some  nets  ? — I  had. 

32.528.  Had  you  men  that  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing  with  you  .  1  had;  they 

were* fishing,  and  for  the  last  three  years  before  that,  with  me. 

32.529.  Could  you  work  the  canoe  yourself,  or  did  you  require  assistance  to  do  so  ( — 
I  required  assistance  because  I  could  not  work  the  canoe  by  myself. 

32  530.  Could  you  get  the  men  to  go  out  in  the  canoe  with  you  after  this  .—  JNlo. 

32  531  Did  you  go  to  Father  "White  to  tell  him,  and  to  ask  his  help  .  Yes,  I  did. 

I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  to  leave  me  my  living. 

32  532.  Did  you  say  further  why  you  wanted  him  to  leave  you  your  living  ?  lo 
know  if  he  would  support  my  mother  who  was  disabled  in  the  house  with  me. 

32  533.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  for  me. 

32*534.  Did  you  speak  to  Father  White  another  time,  and  ask  him  to  relieve  you  ?— 
I  did*.  I  went  into  the  house  and  asked  him  for  the  honour  of  God  not  to  see  me  die 
of  hunger  nor  my  mother,  and  as  soon  as  my  mother  dropped  I  would  give  up  my 

place,  and  not  to  try  to  keep  me  from  my  living. 

(The  President.)  The  question  is  not  what  he  said  then,  but  what  he  said  before. 

32  535  (Mr.  Murphy.)  JV h en  you  said  that  to  him,  what  was  his  answer  .  His 

answer  was  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  for  rue. 

32.536.  Your  mother  has  told  us  you  had  difficulty  m  getting  provisions  ?— 8he 

could  get  nothing  in  the  place.  T  .  -  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  • 

32.537.  Could  you  get  any  employment? — I  could  get  no  employment  in  any  place 

all  over  the  whole  place.  , 

32  538.  What  became  of  your  net  and  your  canoe  ? — 1  was  obliged  to  sell  my  nets, 
worth  4Z.  I  was  in  a  bad  state,  and  obliged  to  sell  them  for  1 1.  5s.  sooner  than  go 

into  the  workhouse. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

32.539.  Were  you  living  on  Mrs.  Moroney’s  property  at  the  end  of  the  year  1881  ? — 

No,  I  was  never  living  on  her  property .  .  .  . 

32.540.  Where  were  you  living?— I  was  living  where  I  am  now,  since  i  was  born  ; 
and  my  father  before  me  was  living  in  it,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  better  right  to  live  m 
it  during  my  days  to  support  my  mother  than  any  other  man  has. 
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32.541.  In  1881  or  1882  do  you  remember  Mrs.  Moroney  evicting  a  large  number 
of  ber  tenants  ? — I  beard  sbe  evicted  a  large  number  of  ber  tenants. 

32.542.  Fourteen  tenants  evicted  in  all  at  tbe  end  of  1881  or  beginning  of  1882  ? — 
Fourteen  families. 

32.543.  Do  you  know  that  ? — 1  know  sbe  evicted  tbem.  I  beard  sbe  (evicted  some, 
I  know. 

32.544.  Do  you  know  that  from  that  time  of  tbe  eviction  of  these  tenants  in  1881  or 
tbe  beginning  of  1882  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  angry  feeling  stirred  up  against 
Mrs.  Moroney  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

32.545.  Do  you  recollect  that  ? — I  swear  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  anger  at  all 
between  tbem. 

32.546.  Did  you  not  know  that  when  these  14  families,  as  I  put  it,  were  evicted  at 
tbe  end  of  1881  or  1882,  that  a  very  strong  and  angry  feeling  was  stirred  up  against 
Mrs.  Moroney  ? — I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

32.547.  You  said  you  did  not  know  it? — I  did  not — whether  there  was  or  not. 

32.548.  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  was  a  very  angry  feeling  stirred  up  against  ber 
on  account  of  ber  evicting  these  families  ? — I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

32.549.  You  swear  you  bear  of  this  as  being  tbe  cause  of  tbe  angry  feeling  for  tbe 
first  time  from  me  ? — I  beard  it  was  tbe  cause  of  angry  feeling,  but  I  did  not  bear 
there  was  any  angry  feeling  towards  ber. 

32.550.  What  did  you  think  was  tbe  cause  of  tbe  anger  ? — I  did  not  know  what  was 
tbe  cause  of  it.  I  could  not  know  that. 

32.551.  You  did  not  know? — I  did  not  know  what  was  tbe  cause  of  it. 

32,252.  And  you  never  inquired  ? — I  never  bad  anything  to  say  in  tbe  business. 

32.553.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Moroney  engaging  emergency  men  to  come  from 
tbe  north  of  Ireland  in  1882  ? — Sbe  could  have  40  emergency  men  unknown  to  me. 

32.554.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Moroney  engaging  emergency  men  to  come  from 
tbe  north  of  Ireland  ? — I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

32.555.  In  1882  ? — I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

32.556.  Now,  please,  in  1883  did  you  know  a  tenant  named  Carroll  ? — I  knew  a 
tenant  named  Carroll.  It  might  be  my  own  landlord. 

32.557.  Did  you  know  a  tenant  called  Carroll  ? — I  did  know  him. 

32.558.  Was  be  imprisoned  (I  think  in  1883)  as  a  suspect  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

32.559.  Do  you  know  that  be  was  sent  to  prison  ? — I  do  not,  indeed. 

32.560.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  be  was  or  not.  I  will  not  tell 
you  lies  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  be  was  or  not. 

32.561.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  bear  to-day  for  the  first  time  the  suggestion 
that  be  was  sent  to  prison  ? — I  did  not.  I  did  not  know  whether  be  was  sent  to  prison, 
or  not. 

32.562.  Have  you  beard  it  suggested  be  was  sent  to  prison  ? — In  tbe  place  ? 

32.563.  In  1883  ? — I  did  not. 

32.564.  Never  heard  of  it  ? — Never  beard  of  it. 

32.565.  Your  own  landlord? — I  did  not  bear  of  it. 

32.566.  He  was  your  landlord  in  1883  ? — I  did  not  bear  of  it. 

32.567.  Answer  me? — I  did  not  bear  of  it. 

32.568.  Was  be  your  landlord  in  1883  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  be  was  or  not. 
He  always  came  for  the  money ;  he  always  came  for  tbe  rent  for  me. 

32.569.  Who  was  your  landlord  in  1883  ? — I  suppose  Carroll  was. 

32.570.  Just  attend.  You  do  not  know  whether  your  landlord  was  sent  to  gaol  or 
not  ? — I  did  not  know  whether  be  was,  because  bo  corno  always  for  tbe  rent  regular  to 
me  at  all  times  when  it  was  due  from  me,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  be  was  in  gaol 
or  not. 

32.571.  Do  you  remember  this  man  Carroll  being  evicted? — I  do. 

32.572.  By  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — By  Mrs.  Moroney  ? 

32.573.  Yes  ? — I  did  not  hear  this  man  was  evicted  by  Mrs.  Moroney  at  all.  Do 
you  moan  Carroll  ?  no,  I  did  not. 

32.574.  You  are  quite  right.  Did  you  bear  of  bis  being  evicted,  not  by  Mrs. 
Moroney,  but  by  another  man? — By  Major  Studdert  ? 

32.575.  Yes  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

32.576.  After  the  oviction  of  Mr.  Carroll,  where  you  put  in  by  tbe  landlord  of 
Carroll  as  a  caretaker  ? — I  was  let  in  by  Major  Studdert. 
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32.577.  When  was  that  ? — The  same  day  that  the  sheriff  turned  us  out. 

32.578.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  the  year  when  this  happened  ? — I  could  not. 

32.579.  1883,  was  not  it? — I  do  not  know. 

32.580.  1886.  Was  it  about  two  years  ago  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not,.  ■ 
I  will  not  tell  you  a  lie. 

32.581.  Did  you,  after  you  had  been  put  in  as  a  caretaker,  attend  at  a  meeting  of 
the  League  ? — I  was  called  on  to  go  before  the  League.  I  went  to  Father  White  to 
know  whether  he  would  leave  me  my  living. 

32.582.  Did  you  go  before  the  League  ? — I  went  before  the  League. 

32.583.  Did  you  protest  before  the  League  that  you  had  never  touched  this  land? 
— No,  I  did  not,  because  I  would  not  leave  the  place  where  my  father  was  born. 

32.584.  Just,  please,  for  a  moment,  leave  your  father  alone.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  your  father  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with.  Do  you  see  ? — Very  well ;  yes, 

I  do. 

32.585.  It  is  about  yourself  ? 

( The  President.)  It  was  simply  a  statement  of  time.  He  interposed  it  as  a  statement 
of  time. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  Yes. 

32.586.  Who  was  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  League  when,  as  I  suggest,  you 
protested  you  never  touched  the  land.  Was  Father  White  there? — He  was.  He  took 
the  chair  in  it.  Michael  Dean  was  there,  and  James  Clancy.  All  the  committee  of 
the  League  was  in  it. 

32.587.  Did  you  tell  Father  White  and  the  committee  of  the  League  that  you  had 
not  taken  this  land  ? — I  did  not  tell  him  of  it. 

32.588.  At  this  time  you  were  a  member  of  the  League,  were  you  not  ? — I  was 
obliged  to  go  into  it. 

32.589.  Were  you  a  member  of  it? — I  was.  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  it  because 
they  pressed  me. 

32.590.  I  ask  you  whether  you  were  a  member? — I  was  obliged  to  go  into  it 
because  I  was  afraid  not  to  go  into  it. 

32.591.  I  understand  you.  Were  you  expelled  from  the  League?  — I  was  not. 

32.592.  That  you  will  swear  ? — I  was  expelled  from  it,  in  the  latter  end. 

32.593.  Were  you  not  expelled  from  the  League  for  the  lies,  as  they  alleged,  that 
you  had  told  to  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — I  was  expelled  from  it  at  the  time. 

I  wanted  to  stop  in  the  place  and  keep  my  little  cabin  for  my  mother. 

32.594.  When  do  you  say  you  were  expelled.  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  not 
expelled  from  it.  When,  now,  do  you  say  you  were  expelled  from  it?— In  the  latter 
end,  when  I  was  boycotted.  That  was  the  time  I  was  expelled  from  it. 

32.595.  You  were  expelled? — I  was  at  that  time,  because  I  did  not  go  in  at  all 
then. 

32.596.  You  were  living  with  your  mother,  the  witness  who  was  called  before  you  ? 
— I  am. 

32.597.  After  you  say  you  were  boycotted,  were  you  supplying  Mrs.  Moroney  with 
fish  ? — I  was  not,  because  I  had  no  fish  ;  because  I  was  not  let  to  catch  it,  nor  had 
nobody  to  go  along  with  me. 

32.598.  Do  you  remember  some  prosecutions  which  were  instituted  against  trades¬ 
men  for  not  supplying  your  mother  ? — I  do. 

32.599.  Were  those  tradesmen  prosecuted? — They  were  shopkeepers. 

22.600.  Yes.  They  were  prosecuted  for  not  supplying  your  mother  ? — They  were. 

32.601.  How  many  of  them  ? — Four. 

32.602.  Had  your  mother  been  to  these  shopkeepers  professing  to  wish  to  be  served, 
accompanied  by  policemen  ? — She  was  not  at  first ;  but  she  was  afraid  then,  and  she 
was  accompanied  by  police  in  the  latter  end,  when  she  was  afraid  to  go  to  them,  to 
the  town. 

32.603.  Did  the  policeman  not  accompany  her  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence 
against  the  tradespeople  or  the  shopkeepers  who  refused  to  supply  ? — I  icould  not 
know  that.  I  could  not  swear  that. 

32.604.  Do  you  mean  you  have  not  heard  that  before  ? — I  did  not  hear  that.  I 
could  not  swear  that,  because  I  was  not  along  with  her. 

32.605.  Did  not  these  very  tradespeople  offer  to  supply  your  mother  if  she  would 
come  to  the  shop  without  the  police  ? — They  never  did,  and  if  they  did,  I  would  go 
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myself  and  get  it,  and  I  would  ask  it.  If  it  was  12  o’clock,  I  would  go  myself  for  it 
if  I  knew  they  would  supply  me,  because  I  wish  to  be  released  from  the  boycotting. 

32.606.  You  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  know  something  of  that? — Yes,  I  do. 

32.607.  If  your  observations  have  been  an  answer  to  my  question  (I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  you  said)  you  swear  nothing  of  that  sort  took  place,  tradespeople  saying 
they  would  supply  your  mother  if  she  came  to  the  shop  without  the  police  ? — I  did  not 
hear  of  that. 

32.608.  Give  me  the  names  please,  of  some  of  the  tradespeople  ? — There  was  Joe 
Brien,  and  there  was  William  Hoyne.  The  police,  is  it  ? 

32.609.  I  want  the  names  of  the  shopkeepers  ? — Willy  Hoyne  and  Joe  Brien,  and 
Teddy  Flanagan  and  Pat  Collins. 

32.610.  Who  were  the  magistrates  before  whom  these  shopkeepers  were  prosecuted  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  at  the  Court. 

32.611.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  remind  you  of  that  ? — I  was  not  at  the  Court,  and  I  did 
not  know. 

32.612.  Was  it  Mr.  Roche  and  Mr.  Hodder? — I  was  not  there  at  all.  I  could  not 
know  who  the  magis^ra  es  was,  therefore  I  could  not  swear  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

32.613.  You  say  you  were  obliged  to  join  the  League  ? — I  was. 

32.614.  Who  obliged  you? — The  League,  the  members  of  the  League. 

32.615.  Tell  me  one  of  them? — I  was  expecting  I  should  get  some  charity  from  the 
way  I  was  situated.  I  expected  to  get  something  to  buy  and  to  earn  my  living.  That 
is  what  I  wanted. 

32.616.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  who  obliged  you,  and  you  say  in  effect  that  it  was 
your  own  fears  obliged  you.  You  were  afraid  ? — I  was  never  afraid  of  anyone. 

32.617.  Who  caused  you  or  forced  you  to  join  the  League? — -Expecting  that  I 
should  get  a  bit  of  peace  by  that,  and  earn  my  living  about  the  country  as  I  was 
before — getting  my  living  and  doing  my  fishing. 

32.618.  Expecting  a  bit  of  provision  in  order  to  get  your  living  you  say  l — Yes. 

32.619.  When  did  you  join  it? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

32.620.  Come,  come,  cannot  you  tell  me  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

32.621.  Can  you  tell  me  within  two  or  three  years? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that.  I  will  not  tell  you  lies. 

32.622.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  League  more  than  a  twelve  month  ? — J 
was  not. 

32.623.  You  were  not  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth? — I  was  not. 

32.624.  1  think  you  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  League  in  1886,  did  not  you  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

32.625.  You  seriously  say  you  cannot  tell  me  ? — I  do. 

32.626.  Do  you  suggest  anybody  threatened  you  in  regard  to  belonging  to  the 
League  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

32.627.  Who  ? — Michael  Killeen  and  Tommy  Killeen. 

32.628.  Anybody  else? — No. 

32.629.  What  did  they  threaten  you  about  ? — They  told  me  to  go  to  the  League,  or 
that  I  would  be  boycotted  if  I  did  not  attend  the  League. 

32.630.  They  told  you  that  ? — Yes. 

32.631.  Both  of  them  together? — No,  they  wero  not ;  one  of  them. 

32.632.  Which  was  it  ? — Killeen. 

32.633.  Which  one  ? — Tommy  Killeen. 

32.634.  That  is  the  only  one,  is  it  ? — Yes.  He  is  secretary  of  the  League. 

32.635.  You  state  that  he  told  you  you  would  be  boycotted  if  you  did  not  attend 
the  Leaguo  ? — No.  He  told  mo  to  attend  tho  League  meeting. 

32.636.  Ho  told  you  to  attend  the  League  meeting  ? — Yes. 

32.637.  Did  he  ever  threaten  you  with  anything  ? — No,  he  never  threatened  me, 
only  to  tell  me  to  attend  tho  Leaguo. 

32.638.  I  come  back  to  this  question.  Did  anybody  tell  you  you  would  be  boycotted 
if  you  did  not  join  the  Leaguo  ? — They  did. 
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32.639.  Who? — Some  of  the  members  of  the  League — James  Clancy. 

32.640.  James  Clancy  told  you  you  would  be  boycotted  if  you  did  not  join  it  ? — 
He  did. 

32.641.  Is  he  resident  there  now  ? — He  is  there  still. 

32.642.  Did  anybody  else  tell  you  so  ? — No,  nobody  else. 

32.643.  You  cannot  tell  me  when  this  was  ? — I  would  not  tell  you  wrong. 

32.644.  The  man  you  paid  rent  to  was  a  man  named  Carroll  ? — I  did  pay  him  three 
years’  rent,  and  that  was  during  a  time  he  never  paid  a  halfpenny  himself. 

32.645.  The  man  you  paid  rent  to  was  named  Carroll  ? — Yes. 

32.646.  Had  he  also  a  superior  landlord  ? — He  had. 

32.647.  Was  his  rent  24 1.  ? — I  did  not  know  what  his  rent  was. 

32.648.  Have  you  no  notion  ? — I  did  not  know  what  his  rent  was. 

32.649.  Do  not  you  know  that  his  rent  was  reduced  by  about  a  half  in  the  Land 
Court  ? — I  did  not ;  he  did  not  reduce  my  own  rent  at  all. 

32.650.  That  is  very  possible  ? — He  never  reduced  my  rent,  but  wanted  always  to 

get  it.  . 

32.651.  Do  enable  us  to  proceed  by  answering  the  questions  and  listening  to  them  ? 

— I  will. 

32.652.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  evicted  in  1886  ? — I  know  he  was  evicted. 

32.653.  And  is  not  it  the  case  that  his  eviction  produced  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  him  ? — I  did  not. 

32.654.  You  did  not  know  that? — I  did  not. 

32.655.  You  never  heard  it  was  considered  to  be  a  very  cruel  eviction  by  the  people  ? 

_ I  did  not  hear  it  was  a  cruel  eviction,  because  he  drew  140/.  out  of  the  land  during 

the  time  he  was  not  paying  a  halfpenny  himself.  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  at  the 
rate  of  10?.  an  acre  for  Conacre,  and  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  cruel  thing  that  he  should  be 
evicted  out  of  it. 

lie-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

32.656.  Carroll  was  your  landlord,  was  he  ?  — Yes. 

32.657.  My  friend  calls  him  a  superior  landlord.  He  was  your  landlord  ? — He  was. 

32.658.  Did  you  pay  him  your  rent  regularly  ? — I  did,  three  years  rent,  during  the 
time  he  was  not  paying  himself. 

32.659.  He  did  not  pay  himself  ? — He  did  not. 

32.660.  Then  he  was  evicted  ? — He  was. 

32.661.  He  paying  nothing,  and  receiving  your  rent  ? — Yes,  and  he  used  to  say  this 
to  me  when  he  summoned  me  before  the  barrister,  “  What  is  that  to  you  ?  It  is  my 
own  look-out.”  That  is  how  he  cheated  me. 

32.662.  He  received  your  rent  and  paid  nothing  ? — Yes. 

32.663.  Then  he  was  evicted? — Yes. 

32.664.  Were  the  people  sorry  for  him? — Yes,  they  were,  and  long  life  to  the  man 
that  left  me  in  my  cabin,  Major  Studdert,  where  I  had  a  right  to  be  in  it. 

32  665.  You  said  you  joined  the  Land  League,  and  when  you  joined  it  you  said  you 
we.e  afraid,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  was. 

32.666.  When  you  were  first  boycotted  had  you  joined  the  Land  League  then  or 
not  ? — I  was  obliged  to  go  to  it  to  join  it. 

32.667.  Were  you  boycotted  before  you  joined  the  Land  League  or  after  ? — No, 
after  I  was  boycotted. 

32.668.  Then  they  boycotted  you,  although  you  were  a  member  of  the  League  ? — 
Of  course  they  did  when  I  stopped  in  the  cabin. 

32.669.  After  they  boycotted  you,  did  they  then  expel  you  ? — Yes. 

32.670.  What  for? — For  stopping  in  the  place  at  all. 

Head  Constable  Wm.  Brady  sworn  :  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

32.671.  Were  you  in  charge  of  Milltown,  Malbay,  in  June  1887  ? — Yes. 

32.672.  And  in  consequence  of  complaints  that  the  last  witness  made,  did  you 
see  Heany  and  Kearey,  his  two  partners,  about  fishing  with  him  ?— Yes. 

32.673.  Did  they  make  a  statement  to  you  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  would  not 
fish  with  him  ?— They  simply  said  that  if  they  fished  with  him  they  would  get  no  one 
to  purchase  their  fish  or  buy  their  fish. 
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32.674.  Later  on  in  the  year  did  Mrs.  Connell  make  a  complaint  to  you  about  not 
being  able  to  get  flour  ? — Yes. 

32.675.  What  did  you  do,  if  anything,  in  consequence  ? — I  made  a  report  of  the 
matter,  and  received  instructions. 

32.676.  Still  later  on  in  the  year,  did  she  again  come  to  you  and  make  a  complaint 
about  not  being  able  to  get  goods  ? — Yes. 

32.677.  In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  go  to  several  shops  with  her? — Yes. 

32.678.  Did  you  try  to  get  goods  for  her? — Yes,  visited  six  shops. 

32.679.  Would  the  shopkeepers  supply  her  ?— No,  they  refused  to  supply  her  with 
sixpenny  worth  of  bread.  She  asked  for  sixpenny  worth  of  bread  in  every  shop  of  the 
six,  and  she  was  refused. 

32.680.  Did  the  crowd  follow  you  where  you  went  ? — Yes. 

32.681.  What  were  they  doing  ? — They  were  shouting  and  jeering  and  booing  as 
we  went  along. 

32.682.  I  think  some  of  these  men  were  prosecuted  for  intimidating  her? — Yes. 
There  were  ten  persons  prosecuted — ten  traders. 

32.683.  Did  Mr.  Redmond  defend  them  at  the  assizes,  or  before  the  magistrate  ? _ 

Yes. 

32,681.  Mr.  Redmond,  who  is  a  Member  of  Parliament  now  ? — Yes, 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  A  member  of  the  Bar,  I  think,  is  not  he  ? 

32,685.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  And  a  member  of  the  Bar  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

32.686.  Mrs.  Connell,  I  understand,  was  boycotted  first  in  1887  ? — Yes. 

32.687.  I  do  not  know  if  you  heard  anything  about  the  reasons.  Did  you  hear 
anything  about  the  reasons  of  the  boycotting? — Yes. 

32.688.  Was  not  it  this — that  there  was  some  land  from  which  a  man  called  Carroll 
had  been  evicted  ?^-Yes, 

32.689.  And  perhaps  you  knew  Carroll  had  been  very  highly  rented  ? — I  know  that 
he  had  obtained  a  judicial  rent  2|  years  before  he  was  evicted,  and  that  during  that 
period  he  did  not  pay  any  rent. 

32.690.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  question.  That  was 
arrears.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  his  rent  was  not  reduced  from  24/.  to  12/.  15s.  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  amount  it  was  reduced  to,  but  it  was  reduced 
although  he  never  paid  any  till  he  was  evicted. 

32.691.  The  point  I  am  putting  is  this.  Was  it  considered  in  the  district  to  be  a 
harsh  eyiction  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

32.692.  You  think  not? — No,  certainly  not,  because  he  did  not  live  on  the 
farm.  He  lived  on  another  farm,  and  on  another  property  two  miles  distant  from 
this  farm. 

32.693.  I  am  putting  this  to  you  if  you  please.  The  extent  of  the  reduction  you  do 
not  know  you  say  ?— No,  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

32.694.  But  that  would  not  affect  the  arrears,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

32.695.  We  need  not  enter  upon  that.  You  say  it  was  not  unpopular.  What  do  you 
say  was  the  reason  of  Connell  being  boycotted  ? — In  consequence  of  his  having  taken 
half  an  acre  of  the  land  of  the  evicted  farm,  about  half  an  acre  which  adjoined  his 
house  and  garden  which  he  held  from  Carroll  prior  to  Carroll’s  eviction,  and  he  was 
then  reinstated  by  Major  Studdert,  tho  agent. 

32,696  We  are  not  in  controversy  about  the  cause.  The  cause  was  in  reference  to 
that? — Yes. 

32.697.  There  was  a  lady,  Mrs.  Moroney,  living,  I  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  ( — 
Yes,  she  lives  there. 

32.698.  She  keeps  a  store,  does  not  she,  and  an  hotel  ? — Yes. 

32.699.  With  goods  of  all  kinds? — Well,  she  was  obliged  to  open  a  store ;  having 
been  boycotted  herself,  she  opened  a  store  to  serve  boycotted  persons. 

32.700.  That  is  not  the  point.  Tho  point  is,  whether  sho  had  all  the^e  things  in  her 
shop  in  1887  and  1888.  Had  she  not? — No,  she  had  not  bread  for  sale;  at  least,  not 
to  my  knowledge. 
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32  701.  You  did  not  know  it  ? — I  believe  sbe  had  no  bread  for  sale. 

32  702.  Did  you  accompany  Mrs.  Connell  to  the  tradesmen  ?  On  one  occasion,  the 

7th  January. 

32  703.  Let  us  understand.  Did  you  go  with  her  from  shop  to  shop  ' Yes. 

32  704  To  how  many  shops  ? — "W©  went  to  six  shops  in  which  bread  was  sold, 
and  she  went  to  the  seventh  shop,  where  she  was  supplied  with  some  groceries  at  the 

Post  Office. 

32  705  Did  she  go  at  your  request  \ — She  first  came  to  the  barrack,  and  said  she 
required  some  bread  and  other  things;  and  in  consequence  of  conversation  I  had  the 
previous  evening  with  the  Reverend  Father  White,  I  told  her  to  go  and  endeavour  to 
procure  bread,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  if  she  went  without  the  police  she 
would  be  supplied,  and  to  come  back  and  tell  me  whether  she  was  supplied  or  not ; 
so  she  came  back  and  she  had  some  bread  with  her,  and  she  said  she  wanted  groceries, 
and  the  door  of  a  house  she  went  to  enter  was  closed  against  her.  I  accordingly 
sent  a  sergeant  and  a  constable  then  with  her  to  endeavour  to  procure  what  she 

required. 

32.706.  Either  you  or  other  constables  took  her  round  the  town  several  days,  did 

you  not  ? — On  three  occasions.  • 

32.707.  On  three  different  dates  ? — I  was  present  on  two  occasions.  1  went  on  one 

occasion  myself,  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  not  at  the  station. 

32.708.  Was  it  asking  for  bread  on  all  occasions  ? — Bread  and  groceries  ;  tea  and 


sugar. 

32  709  Was  Mrs.  Moroney  able,  if  she  had  wished,  to  supply  her  with  groceries  ?— 
Yes,  she  was  ;  but  it  was  much  nearer  to  the  town  than  Mrs.  Moroney’s  store— where 


Connell  lived. 

32,710.  How  many  tradesmen  altogether  did  you 


take  her  to  ? — On  the 


7  th  January 


there  were  six.  ,  ,  ..  £  , 

32  711.  Did  you  not  take  her  round  there  by  express  directions  of  somebody  else  t 

_ No  The  only  directions  I  had,  in  case  she  made  a  complaint  that  she  could  not 

procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  were,  that  I  was  either  to  go  myself,  or  send  an 

intelligent  constable  to  accompany  her.  _  ^  „  ,  ,  .,  ,  .  ,  - 

32  712.  Was  not  the  purpose  of  taking  Mrs.  Connell  round  was  not  the  object  of 

it  to  obtain  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution  ?— Certainly . 

32,713.  And  how  many  persons  did  you  prosecute  ? — ihere  were  10  prosecuted  tor 

boycotting  or  refusing  to  supply  her  with  goods. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

32.714.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  that  this  old 

woman  could  not  get  bread  at  Mrs.  Moroney  s  ?— Y  es. 

32.715.  Were  you  present  when  she  gave  evidence  on  the  3rd  February  i860,  at 

Milltown,  Malbay  ?— Yes,  I  was  present  a  portion  of  the  time. 

32.716.  And  you  were  asked,  I  think,  by  my  friend,  whether  you  were  aware  she 

was  cross-examined  by  a  barrister  named  Mr.  Redmond  ?  Yes. 

32  717.  Did  you  hear  her  swear,  “  They  said  I  was  boycotted.  I  have  been  getting 
“  bread  at  Mrs.  Moroney’s  since  August  ”  ? — I  was  not  present  at  the  time  she  was 
examined,  but  I  believe  myself  that  she  did  not  get  bread  at  Mrs  Moroney  s. 

32,718.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now,  in  answer  to  my  friend,  that  you  were 

^32,719.  rPut  to  you  that  she  on  her  oath  stated  she  had  been  getting  bread  at 
Mrs.  Moroney’s  since  August  1887  ?— During  her  examination. 

(The  President.)  I  understood  him  to  say  he  was  not  there  ?  . 

32,720.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  gathered  he  was  there  before  I  put  the  question  .  i  wish 

to  explain.  .  . 

37  721.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  ? — During  her  examination  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  the  barrack  which  adjoins  the  court  house,  and  I  have  no 
recollection . 

(Sir  II.  James.)  That  will  do. 
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Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

32.722.  Before  she  came  to  you,  did  you  learn  she  had  been  trying  to  get  bread 
herself  without  the  aid  of  the  police  ? — Yes,  and  that  she  had  been  refused,  she  told  me 
so  herself. 

32.723.  Been  refused  by  how  many  people  ? — By  one  person  with  whom  she  had 
been  dealing,  a  man  named  Flanagan. 

32.724.  That  was  quite  independent  of  the  action  of  the  police  at  that  time  ? — Yes, 
long  previous  to  the  action  of  the  police.  It  was  on  the  22nd  November  1887. 

32.725.  In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  take  this  course  you  have  told  us  of  ? — Yes. 

33.726.  I  must  ask  this.  I  do  not  think  it  arises  out  of  the  cross-examination,  what 
notice  is  that — do  you  prove  that  ? — (Passing  document.)  Yes,  that  is  a  notice  that  I 
found  posted  within  about  a  mile  of  Milltown,  Malbay,  on  4th  May  1888,  a  fair  day. 

( The  document  teas  put  in,  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  :—) 

“  Notice. 

“  To  all  persons,  without  any  distinction  of  class  or  creed,  not  to  enter  the 
“  premises  of  any  of  those  shopkeepers  who  signed  the  guarantee  to  supply 
“  boycotted  persons  and  shirk  Balfour’s  mean  and  unjust  prosecutions  and 
“  laughed  at  their  brave  fellow  townsmen  who  preferred  to  go  to  gaol  rather  than 
“  yield  to  a  base  coercion  law  enacted  by  a  Tory  Government. 

“  I. 

“  Any  person  who  goes  to  any  of  those  skulking  shopkeepers  referred  to,  will 
“  violate  the  law  laid  down  by  our  superior  court. 

“  II. 

“  Any  person  who  disobeys  this  command  enforced  from  May  4th  will  not 
“  escape  due  punishment. 

“  By  orders  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,” 

32.727.  My  friend  has  asked  you  as  to  the  prosecution  of  certain  persons.  Do  you' 
know  whether  there  was  an  appeal  against  the  judgment  ? — Yes. 

32.728.  And  the  conviction  was  affirmed  on  the  appeal  ? — Not  only  affirmed,  but- 
doubled. 

32.729.  (Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  The  sentence  was  increased  ? — Doubled  from  three  to-  six- 
months. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  By  the  superior  court? 

( Sir  0.  Russell.)  No,  by  the  county  court. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  That  is  a  superior  court;  an  appeal  court.  If  your  Lordship  will- 
allow  me,  I  will  ask  this  in  respect  to  that  notice. 

32.730.  Did  some  of  the  shopkeepers  give  an  undertaking  to  servo  persons  ? — Yes-, 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  February,  the  dates  on  which  the  traders  were  tried  for 
boycotting  Hannah  Connell,  the  traders  of  the  town  closed  their  houses  against  the 
military  and  police,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  25  of  them  were  prosecuted  on 
the  16th. 

32.731.  What  was  the  guarantee  that  was  given  ? — They  gave  a  guarantee  not  to 
take  part  in  the  conspiracy  in  future. 

32.732.  Not  to  take  part  in  what  ? — Not  to  take  part  in  any  boycotting  conspiracy 
in  future. 

32.733.  Was  that  in  court,  or  where  ? — In  court. 

32.734.  And  then  after  that,  came  that  notieo  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  In  reference  to  this  matter,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

32.735.  When  was  it  that  the  houses  were  closed  ? — On  the  3rd  and  4th  February 
1888. 

32.736.  Was  that  when  the  hearing  of  the  case  was  on  boforo  the  magistrates  ? — 
Yes. 
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32.737.  Do  not  you  know  that  that  closing  of  the  houses  was  in  consequence  of 
the  public  advice  of  Father  White,  the  parish  priest,  in  order  to  prevent  any  public 
disturbance,  and  that  it  applied  mainly  to  public  houses  ? — I  am  aware  that  in  his 
examination  for  the  defence  he  swore  he  had  advised  the  people  to  make  the  town 
of  Milltown  a  city  of  the  dead  during  the  hearing  of  those  cases. 

32.738.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question.  Was  it  not  publicly  stated  and 
announced  that  the  closing  of  the  houses,  and  particularly  of  the  public  houses,  was  in 
order  to  prevent  any  excitement  or  tumult  at  the  hearing  of  those  cases  ? — I  believe 
he  also  swore  that  on  the  occasion  too. 

32.739.  Why  did  not  you  say  so  ? 

32.740.  (Sir  II.  James.)  He  has  said  so? — I  have  said  so. 

32*741.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  And  it  was  after  learning  that,  that  you  took  r,mnd  these 
people  to  the  various  shops? — No,  no,  previous  to  that;  long  previous. 

32.742.  You  heard  of  the  public  announcement  which  I  have  mentioned  of  the  action 
of  Father  White.  Did  you  not  after  that  yourself  bring  or  direct  others  to  bring 
round  persons  to  the  houses? — No,  I  had  not  heard  he  had  advised  that  till  he 
stated  so. 

32.743.  Did  you,  in  fact,  on  that  day  do  that  ?«— -No,  I  did  not. 

32.744.  Was' it  to  your  knowledge  done? — It  was. 

32.745.  And  were  the  people  who  refused  to  supply,  and  did  not  open  their  shops 
prosecuted? — They  were. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  ask  one  question  ?  It  is  cross-examination  on  new  matter. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  object  at  all. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  will  only  be  one  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  it. 

32.746.  The  public  houses  were  closed  on  these  days  ? — Yes. 

32.747.  Had  there  not  been,  on  a  previous  trial,  disturbance  by  reason  of  the  public- 
houses  being  open  ? — No. 

32.748.  You  say  not? — No. 

32.749.  When  you  knew,  or  when  the  police  knew,  the  public  houses  were  closed 
upon  this  day,  did  not  the  police  themselves  go  round  to  21  publicans  and  ask  for 
refreshments  for  themselves  ?— Yes, 

32.750.  The  houses  were  closed  altogether,  were  they  not  ? — They  were. 

32’, 751.  And  they  knocked  at  the  door? — Yes. 

32.752.  And  when  the  publicans  would  not  admit  them,  did  they  not  prosecute  every 
one  of  those  21  persons  ?— Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

32.753.  The  police  and  military  came  into  this  town  on  the  day  of  the  hearing,  as  I 
understand  ? — Yes,  the  3rd  and  4th  of  February  ;  Milltown,  Malbay. 

32.754.  Of  course  they  wanted  food— they  would  require  food? — Certainly. 

32.755.  Most  people  do.  Could  they  get  any  in  consequence  of  these  houses  being 

closed?— No,  they  could  not.  . 

32.756.  That  being  the  .condition  of  things,  what  did  this  reverend  gentleman, 
Father  White,  say  on  the  subject  ?— On  the  trial  or  during  the  hearing  of  the  cases 
against  the  publicans  for  closing  their  houses,  he  stated  that  he  had  advised  the  people 
to  make  Milltown  a  city  of  the  dead  during  the  hearing  of  the  cases. 

32.757.  Was  there  anywhere,  besides  these  houses  which  were  closed,  where  the 
police  or  military  could  obtain  food  ?— I  believe  they  could  get  some  at  the  Atlantic 
Hotel. 

32.758.  I  suppose  that  is  the  only  place  ? — That  is  the  onjy  place. 

32  J59.  I  suppose  as  an  ordinary  rule  the  shops  are  open  for  the  the  sale  of  food 

when  the  police  are  not  there?— Yes. 

32.760.  Was  it  upon  this  hearing  you  have  spoken  of  when  Father  White  gave  that 
evidence  or  spoke,  that  these  people  gave  a  guarantee  ? — Yes,  there  were  21  prosecuted. 
Ten  of  them  gave  a  guarantee  not  to  take  part  in  boycotting  in  future,  and  11  of  them 

went  to  prison  for  a  unonth. 

32.761.  And  10  of  them  gave  an  undertaking? — Yes. 

32.762.  And  those  persons  were  not  punished  i1— No,  they  were  discharged. 

.  32,763.  Did  the  people  who  went  to  prison  refuse  to  give  an  undertaking  ? — Yes. 

32,764.  And  then  it  was  this  notice  was  given? — Yes,  subsequent  to  that. 
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32.765.  Where  is  this  “  Atlantic  ”  Hotel  you  spoke  of,  where  you  said  they  could 
get  food  ? — That  is  where  Mrs.  Moroney,  a  boycotted  lady,  has  a  store. 

32.766.  Where  is  it  in  relation  to  the  town,  in  the  town  or  outside  ? — No,  it  is  about 
a  mile  from  the  town. 

32.767.  With  respect  to  the  closing  of  the  shops  in  the  town,  were  those  all  the 
shops  or  only  a  part  of  them  ? — All  the  shops  were  closed. 

32.768.  In  the  town  ? — In  the  town. 

32.769.  And  no  goods  supplied  to  anyone? — None  to  my  knowledge. 

Charles  William  Perry  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

32.770.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Tulla. 

32.771.  In  the  county  of  Clare? — Yes. 

32.772.  Are  you  the  agent  for  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  of  New  Grove  ? — I  am. 

32.773.  In  January  1881  did  you  serve  any  processes  upon  the  tenants  of  that  estate  ? 
- — The  first  important  process  we  took  was  in  the  end  of  1881. 

32.774.  Early  in  1881  did  the  tenants  come  to  you  in  a  body  ? — It  was  late  in  1881. 

32.775.  Well,  in  1881  at  all  events  ? — Yes. 

32.776.  About  what  time? — In  September  1881. 

32.777.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  service  of  these  processes? — I  cannot  say  that 
there  were  any  processes  served  at  the  time. 

32.778.  Did  they  come  in  a  body  to  you  ? — They  did. 

32.779.  Did  you  see  them  and  speak  to  them  ? — Yes. 

32.780.  Did  they  make  any  demand  from  you  in  reference  to  their  rents  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  they  did  at  that  time. 

32.781.  Had  you  any  conversation  in  1881  with  them  about  their  rents  and  about 
the  No  Rent  Manifesto? — It  was  late  in  1881.  I  was  obliged  to  take  proceedings 
at  the  end  of  1881  in  consequence  of  their  not  paying  on  account  of  the  No  Rent 

Manifesto. 

32.782.  Did  they  come  to  you  in  1881,  or  shortly  after  that;  did  they  come  to  you 
in  1881  in  a  body  in  reference  to  this  demand  ? — They  said  that  they  could  not  pay 
their  rents  at  that  time. 

32.783.  Did  they  give  any  reason? — I  cannot  remember  about  the  reason.  In  my 
opinion  it  was  on  account  of  the  No  Rent  Manifesto. 

32.784.  They  did  not  give  any  reason.  Do  you  remember  on  a  day  a  number  of 
them  coming  and  two  men  of  the  name  of  Moroney  separating  themselves  from  the 
others  and  coming  back  into  your  house  ? — I  do  ;  the  office. 

32.785.  What  were  the  Christian  names  of  those  men  ?— Michael  Moroney  was  one  ; 
William  Moroney  was  another;  and  another  named  Kenny. 

32.786.  Where  did  Michael  Moroney  live? — A  place  called  Lahort. 

32.787.  Who  was  the  other  man  do  you  say  ? — William  Moroney. 

32.788.  Were  there  more  than  the  two  ?  —  Another  man  came  too. 

32.789.  What  was  his  name? — Kenny. 

32.790.  Was  that  Michael  Moroney  subsequently  murlered? — Ho  was* 

32.791.  Soon  after  this  occurrence  ? — It  was  some  months  afterwards. 

32.792.  In  1884,  was  there  a  house  vacant? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  all  about  1881  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  Moroney  separated  themselves  what  did  they  do  ? 
(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Paid. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  has  not  said  so,  you  know. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  say  what  he  did  ? — Ho  paid  his  rent. 

32.793.  Did  any  of  the  others,  in  addition  to  Moroney,  pay  their  rent  ?— One  more- 

two  at  the  time. 

32.794.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  their  names?  William  Moroney  was 
the  other  party  that  paid. 

32.795.  Where  did  the  second  Moroney  live  ?— Ho  lived  in  the  same  townland  as  the 

other  party. 

32.796.  Now,  subsequently  in  1884,  did  the  loaso  of  a  house,  formerly  held  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Coneedy  fall  in? — It  did. 

32.797.  Did  you  refuse  to  mako  a  new  letting  to  Coneedy  ?  \es. 

32.798.  Was  he  turned  out  ? — Ho  was. 
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32.799.  Did  you  let  tliat  house  subsequently  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Macnamara  ? — 
Yes,  be  was  the  tenant  in  occupation  at  the  time. 

32.800.  Was  he  the  tenant  in  occupation,  the  sub-tenant  to  Coneedy  at  the  time  the 
lease  fell  in? — Yes. 

32.801.  Did  Macnamara  show  you  any  resolutions  of  the  Tulla  Land  League  ? — No, 

X  cannot  say  he  did. 

32.802.  Did  you  and  Macnamara  go  before  the  Tulla  Land  League? — We  did. 

32.803.  About  what  time  ? — I  suppose  it  was  in  1885.  . 

32.804.  Do  you  remember  who  were  present  ? — No,  we  did  not  go  into  the  room. 
We  only  went  outside. 

32.805.  You  went  to  the  door  ? — To  the  door. 

32.806.  Did  Macnamara  endeavour  to  get  in? — Well,  it  was  known  that  we  were 
there. 

32.807.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  as  to  what  took  place  inside  the 
League  ? — No. 

32.808.  By  any  of  the  members  ? — No. 

32.809.  Did  you  ascertain  then  as  to  what  had  taken  place  at  all  ? — I  did  not. 

32.810.  Did  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  say  anything  to  you  as  to  whether 
you  should  be  admitted  in  or  no  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

32.811.  Did  you  leave  without  going  in  ? — Yes. 

32.812.  Why  did  you  leave  without  going  in,  having  gone  there  to  go  in? — We 
understood  that  they  would  not  hear  us. 

32.813.  Prom  whom  did  you  understand  that  ? — Some  parties  who  had  heard  ;  I 
cannot  say  who. 

32.814.  At  that  time  had  you  two  men  in  your  employment  named  Halloran  and 
Nyelan? — Yes,  I  had. 

32.815.  Did  they  leave  you  immediately  afterwards  ?— Not  immediately  afterwards. 

32.816.  Some  time  afterwards  ? — Some  time  afterwards. 

32.817.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for  leaving? — They  were  visited  by  a  party 
of  men.  They  were  visited  at  night  by  a  party  of  men  and  desired  not  to  work 
for  me. 

32.818.  Was  that  the  reason  they  gave  you  ?— Yes. 

32.819.  Did  they  then  leave? — They  left  then. 

32.820.  Were  you  boycotted  then? — Yes,  after  their  leaving  me.  They  refused  to 
work  for  me. 

32.821.  Did  Macnamara  go  into  possession  of  this  house  in  Tulla  that  you  had  given 
bim  ? — He  wa?  in  possession,  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it. 

32.822.  When  did  Macnamara  leave  ? — In  1886,  I  fancy. 

32.823.  Did  it  remain  vacant  from  1885  to  1886? — Yes. 

32.824.  Did  you  then  let  Coneedy  back  ? — I  did. 

32.825.  After  you  let  Coneedy  back,  did  all  trouble  cease  ?— ' Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

32.826.  I  have  not  much  to  ask  you.  In  reference  to  this  Coneedy  case,  you  knew 
that  Coneedy  had  paid  a  fine  for  getting  the  remnant  of  the  lease? — I  did,  yes. 

32.827.  Then  his  complaint  was  that  having  paid  a  fine  for  the  remnant  of  the  lease, 
that  you  would  not  allow  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fine  he  paid? — Yes. 

32.828.  But  put  somebody  else  in  in  his  stead  ? — Yes. 

r  32,829 .  I  mean  that  was  the  origin  of  it,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  That  was 
the  origin  of  the  feeling? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

32.830,  Now,  in  reference  to  this  man  Moroney,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this:  Was 
there,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  any  dispute  of  any  kind  whatever  between  him  and  the 
League? — Not  that  I  know. 

32.831,  Did  you  hear  of  such  a  dispute  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

32. 832,  Are  you  aware  that  the  murder  was  one  that  was  reprobated— condemned  ? 

, _ Well,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was.  I  did  not  hear  that  it  was. 

32.833,  I  do  not  know  what  church  you  attend,  or  whether  you  attend  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  not  ?* — The  Catholic  Church. 

32.834,  Is  Father  Stuart  the  curate  ?—  No,  not  in  my  parish, 
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32.835.  Is  it  a  parish  near  where  Moxoney  lives  ? — It  is  the  next  parish. 

32.836.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  denounced,  and  strongly  denounced,  that  occurrence 
from  the  altar? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

32.837.  Did  you  hear  that  ? — I  did  not. 

32.838.  Do  you  know  that  the  neighbours  and  friends  visited  the  family,  and  showed 
their  sympathy  m  the  ordinary  way  by  attending  the  wake  and  funeral?— Yes  I 
believe  they  did. 

32.839.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  tenants  coming  to  you  in  a  body  in  18S1.  They 
a,ske^  a  reduction  ?  INo,  not  that  I  am  aware  of  I  fancy  it  was  on  account  of 
the  No  Rent  Manifesto  they  refused  to  pay. 

32,84°.  Very  well.  I  think  you  said  so  before,  but  did  they  not  ask  for  a  reduction  ? 

JNo,  not  that  1  remember.  We  gave  no  reduction  for  arrears  after  that. 

32.841.  4  hat  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask? — Consequently  it  could  not  be  for  a 

reduction. 

32.842.  You  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  yourself  ? _ I  do. 

32.843.  You  recollect  the  bad  seasons  of  1878  and  1879  ? _ Yes,  I  did. 

32.844.  Of  course,  you  were  merely  an  agent  ?— Yes,  and  a  farmer.  I  farm  land 
myself,  too. 

32.845.  But  I  mean,  as  regards  this  property,  you  were  merely  agent  ? _ Yes. 

32.846.  You  had  no  authority  to  give  an  abatement  in  1879  ?— Ve  were  not  asked 
for  an  abatement  in  1879. 

32.847.  And  you  gave  none  ?  —None. 

32.848.  Nor  in  1880  ? — Nor  in  1880, 

32.849.  Nor  in  1881  ?— There  were  some  slight  reductions  in  1881,  I  think,  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  rent  was  high. 

32.850.  What  was  the  reduction  ?— It  varied  from  10  to  15  ner  cent 

32.851.  10  to  15  per  cent.  on  that  gale? — Yes. 

32.852.  That  would  be  on  the  half-year’s  rent  ? — Yes. 

32,853  Was  that  the  only  reduction  you  made  ?— That  was  the  only  reduction  we 
made,  until  1885.  J 

Sen  the  Land  Court  was  in  ful1  swing  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

.A  /  K  'Pi  \  \,  h  n  h  n  n  T-v  a  /%  -i-  1  .  L.  „  1 1  .1  -1*  ■  .  1  i  _ 


32,855.  What  has  been  the  total  reduction,  either  bv  eonsprif,  wWL  „  TOO  V»  A  Ifll  /A  >1  /I 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


32,856.  With  reference  to  this  Francis  Macnamara,  who  you  say  was  boycotted  was 


I  ,  —  —  —  7  v  j  v  »»  wui  v  » r  tio  kj \j  y  w  u  htJU  VY  cl 

he  arrested  in  1881  for  firing  into  Mr.  Speight’s  house?— There  was  a  Macnamara 
arrested  ;  1  cannot  say  was  it  he. 

32,857,  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  he  ? — I  will  not  swear  whether  it  was  or  was  not. 


32,857.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  he  ? — I  will  not  swear  whether  it 
I  do  not  know. 


1)0  yo?  know  that  there  is  some  jealousy  between  himself  and  his  brother 
and  O  llalloran,  the  butcher  ? — He  has  not  a  brother. 

32,859.  Has  this  Francis  Macnamara  a  brother? — Yes. 

32,800.  Do  vou  know  of  any  ill-feeling  between  them  and  O’Halloran  ? _ No  I  do 

not  know  of  any  ill-feeling. 

32.861.  Do  you  know  that  this  Francis  Macnamara  gave  drink  to  boys  in  Tulla  to 
put  up  threatening  notices  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  did ;  I  did  not  hear  he  did. 

32.862.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — No,  I  will  not, 


Re-examined  by  Sir  II.  James. 


32,803.  It  is  due  .o  yourself  to  ask  this.  I  think  you  told  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell 
that  a  man  named  Coneedy  paid  a  portion  of  a  fine  for  a  lease — for  the  remainder  of  a 

lease— and  you  did  not  let  him  in.  What  was  your  reason  for  that  ? — For  not  lotting 
him  in  ?  uo 
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32  864.  Yes? — We  thought  the  tenant  in  occupation  of  the  house  should  be  the 
tenant  after  the  lease  had  expired — that  he  was  the  proper  party  to  recognise  after  the 

expiration  of  the  lease. 

32.865.  So  you  did  recognise  him?— Yes.  . 

32.866.  Was  that  Macnamara? — Yes  ;  in  fact,  I  may  state  that  I  offered  to  recoup 
Coneedy  for  the  money  he  was  at  a  loss  after  taking  the  house  from  him. 

32.867.  Did  he  refuse  it  ? — Yes. 


Michael  Moroney  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

32.868.  What  is  your  name  ? — Michael  Moroney. 

32.869.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Cloonagroo. 

32.870.  Did  you  know  Michael  Moroney  of  Lahort  ?  Do  you  know  your  namesake 

who  lived  at  Lahort,  the  man  who  was  murdered  ? — Oh  yes,  I  did. 

32.871.  Did  a  number  of  the  tenants  go  to  Mr.  Browne’s  some  time  before  Moroney 

was  shot? — Yes. 

32.872.  Were  \Tou  amongst  them  ? — I  was  amongst  them.  . 

32.873.  Do  you  remember  two  or  three  of  them  turning  back  .  I  do  not  know. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  people  in  it.  ,  , 

32.874.  After  you  had  been  there  did  a  number  of  men  come  to  your  house  at 

night? — They  did.  T  a 

32  875.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  was  ? — JNo,  I  do  not. 

32876.  Some  time  after  you  had  been  to  the  agent  ?  I  remember  the  time  that 
we  went  and  paid  the  rent,  and  I  remember  that  it  was  a  very  short  time  after.  It 

was  only,  I  believe,  the  second  day.  T  .a.-  i  •+. 

32.877.  Two  days  after  you  had  gone  and  paid  your  rent  .  One  day,  1  think  i  wa  . 

T  think  it  wrs  <i  Friday.  ±.  o  tit-. 

32.878.  On  Friday  you  paid  the  rent,  and  on  Saturday  the  men  came  to  you  .  We 

dl<32,879t ^(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  did  not  pay  it  at  all  ?— Not  on  that  day.  We  paid  no 

rent  at  all  on  this  day.  „  .  £,  j 

32.880.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  it  after  the  day  you  went  to  the  agent  .  After  the  day 

we  went  to  the  agent  those  men  appeared  to  us. 

32.881.  What  did  they  do  to  you  ?— They  came  m,  and  they  asked  me  for  a  poor  rate 

t'C32,882.  Does  the  poor-rate  ticket  combine  a  bit  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  when 
vou  naid  your  rent,  and  a  bit  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  ?— Yes. 

"  32,883.  And  if  you  had  the  whole  poor-rate  ticket  they  would  know  whether  you 

32  884  And  did  you  produce  the  whole  of  the  poor-rate  ticket  .—Begad,  I  did. 
32*885*.  And  thatshowed  you  had  paid  the  rent  ?— Well,  begad,  I  had  not  it  paid, 

y°32  886. & What  did  they  do  to  you,  now,  after  they  demanded  it  from  you  ?— Begorra, 
one  of  them  gave  me  a  stab  of  a  bayonet,  and  one  of  them,  begorra,  said  Be  quiet, 
and  after  that  I  said  I  had  not  it  paid,  and  I  showed  them  the  poor-rate  ticket,  and 
after  that  they  made  like  a  shot  of  a  gun.  It  appeared  to  be  about  the  kitchen  to  me. 
I  could  see  no  sign  of  it.  I  fancied  there  was  no  damage  in  it,  although  it  made  a 

re32  887ADid  ufeyt^y  whyXyhad  stabbed  you  i-They  did  not  say  a  haporth 
after’ what  I  told  you.  This  fellow  that  stabbed  me  called  me  a  blackguard. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Moroney,  I  do  not  trouble  you. 

John  Dwyer  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

-Yes. 


32,888.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ?- 
32’, 889.  Were  you  stationed  at  Tulla  in  1882  ?— Yes. 

32  890  Did  you  find  that  notice  posted  up  [passing  a  document J  .  Yes. 

Where  did  you  find  it  ?— At  Millcross,  a  sub-district  ot  Callaghan. 

that  near  where  Mr.  Browne  lives  or  Mr.  Perry  lives  ?— it  is  about 


32,891 
32,892.  Is 
miles. 
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( The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows )  : 

“  Take  Notice. 

“  Any  person  coming  to  pay  rent  to  that  son  of  a  hoor,  Perry,  or  coming  to 
“  settle  with  him  in  any  way,  I  am  still  thirsty  for  their  blood  ;  so  by  the  Uod 
“  ot  Heaven  do  not  be  the  cause  of  my  coming  from  Templemore,  or  if  you  do  I 
“  will  pay  the  rent  for  you  to  the  last  farthing ;  and  ye  land-jobbers  that  are  in 
“  the  habit  of  buying  the  grass  in  the  lands  of  Newgrove  clear  out  on  the  1st  day 
“  of  March  instant,  or  by  the  Immaculate  Jesus  I  will  clear  ye  out.  Clear  out, 

“  clear  out. 

“  Captain  Moonlight.” 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  now  calling  another 
witness.  There  are  three  or  four  persons  in  respect  of  whom  my  friend  has  asked 
that  the  cross-examination  should  be  postponed.  Of  course,  up  to  now,  we  have  kept 
them  here. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Who  do  you  mean? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  They  are  in  the  shorthand  notes;  Burke  was  one.  My 
friend  must  distinctly  understand  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  keep  them  here  in 
London  any  longer.  We  have  detained  them  up  to  now,  but  if  they  want  them  after 
this,  they  must  bring  them  here  themselves.  I  want  to  save  all  the  trouble  I  can,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  come  to-morrow  if  my  friend  is  instructed 
Mr.  O’Brien  is  not  able  to  be  here,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
publication  of  “United  Ireland”  is  concerned,  I  really  must  ask  your  Lordship  to  deal 
with  that  before  Christmas.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  admits  of  postponement. 

(The  President.)  There  are  other  things  besides.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
more. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  wall  tell  your  Lordship  exactly  what  I  have  done  ;  of  course  I  have 
had  no  communication  with  Mr.  0  Bi'ien,  but  I  feel  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
Mr.  O’Brien  would  desire  at  the  earliest  moment  to  meet  anything  that  is  brought 
against  him,  and  I  have,  therefore,  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  it  is  believed  he  is 
not  in  London.  I  am  told  it  was  supposed  he  Avas  in  Dublin.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  or  not.  Mr.  Lewis  will  give  evidence,  if  necessary,  of  what  I  am  now  stating. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  prove  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in 
Dublin  now  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  a  gentleman  has  told  me  Mr.  O’Brien  said  to 
him  that  he  was  going  to  be  at  a  meeting  somewhere  in  Ireland  to-day,  but  where,  this 
gentleman  does  not  recollect,  and  he  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

(The  President.)  If  the  thing  is  put  in  regular  order  we  can  entertain  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  affidavit,  and  there  ought  to 
have  been  an  affidavit,  unless  there  was  somebody  in  a  position  to  make  the  necessary 
admissions,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  serve  this  notice  on  this  gentleman  to  be 
here ;  and  that  must  be  left  to  the  parties  to  do,  because,  of  course,  he  must  be  heard. 
All  that  is  left  in  perfect  uncertainty  at  this  moment. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  As  far  as  ownership  is  concerned,  your  Lordship  is  aware 
that  is  already  proved ;  the  paper  proves  itself,  so  far  as  the  statement  is  made.  It 
states  it  is  printed  and  published  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  we  have  proved  its  registration. 

(The  President.)  But  there  are  other  things;  I  am  told,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  bears 
date  of  to  day. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Of  Dublin  to-morrow. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  always  bears  date  two  days  before — it  is  published  two 
days  before  ;  it  is  dated  Saturday,  like  other  weekly  papers,  but  it  is  always  delivered 
and  sold  in  London  on  the  Thursday  morning. 

(The  President.)  But  all  those  things  require  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  in  a 
regular  manner. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  quite  agree,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  The  person  incriminated  is  not  here,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, — I  do 
not  mean  by  that  expression  to  suggest  that  there  is  anything  wrong, — however, 
nobody  is  in  a  position  to  say  anything  on  behalf  of  this  gentleman. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am " not  asking  for  the  slightest  decision  in  the  matter 
to-day. 
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(The  President.)  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  what  you  are  asking  me  individually  to 
do my  brothers  are  differently  situated  to  myself,— you  are  asking  me  to  make  a 
great  change  in  an  arrangement  which  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  making. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Your  Lordship  misunderstood  me  :  I  assure  your  Lordship 
I  only  desired  to  say  if  it  were  approved  it  might  be  dealt  with  ;  if  it  is  not.  of  course 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  rather,  my  Lord,  indicated  it  in  the  hopes  of  saving  you  the  trouble 
of  coming  to-morrow,  unless  my  friend  could  say  that  Mr.  O’Brien  would  be  here. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  any  doubt  whatever,  we  must  leave  it.  If  you  feel  you 
cannot  deal  with  it,  it  must  be  deferred. 

(The  President.)  The  difficulty  is,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  fix  a  day.  I  he 
notice  would  be  to  attend  on  a  particular  day,  and  apparently  it  cannot  be  to-morrow. 
It  would  therefore  have  to  be  for  some  future  day.  Now  that  being  so,  the  question 
is  whether  it  is  imperatively  necessary  before  we  meet  again  in  the  ordinary  course. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course  i  can  make  no  application  to  your  Lordship  under 
those  circumstances.  I  quite  feel  all  your  Lordship  has  said.  I  hoped  it  would  be 
dealt  with  to-morrow.  If  it  must  take  the  shape  of  notice  of  course  it  cannot,  and  it 

must  stand  over.  . 

( The  President.)  I  understand  there  is  no  means  of  dealing  with  it  to-morrow. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  so.  „  .  ,  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  All  I  say  is,  unless  my  friend  says  Mr.  0  Brien  can  be  here 
to-morrow,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  come  at  all.  I  have  done  my  duty 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Court,  and  done  no  more  I  hope  than  that,  but  I 
should  not  think  of  asking  your  Lordship  to  attend  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a  difficulty, 
because  I  quite  agree  it  ought  to  be  most  formally  proved,  and  brought  before 

^  /  '£jie  President.)  Then  as  it  appears  plainly  it  could  not  be  brought  before  us  with 
due  notice  being  given  to  the  person  incriminated,  and  remember  I  take  upon  myself, 
my  colleagues  are  entirely  free  from  acting  in  the  matter,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  me  to  meet  for  this  special  purpose,  and  I  therefore 

trust  that  that  will  be  acquiesced  in. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly,  my  Lord,  by  all  means. 

(The  President.)  And  that  reminds  me  we  must  mention  the  date  of  the  next  sittings  ; 
we  adjourn  now  until  Tuesday  the  15th  January  1889. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  15th  January  1889  at  half  past  10  o’clock, 
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(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  have  an  ex  parte  application  to  make  to  your  Lordships 
for  an  order  to  serve  notice  upon  one  Charles  Henry  Birkbeck,  proprietor  and  printer 
of  the  “  Worcester  Daily  Times  and  Journal,”  and  I  have  a  certificate  under  the 
Newspaper  Libel  and  Registration  Act,  1881,  showing  that  this  gentleman  is  the 
proprietor,  and  apparently  the  sole  proprietor  and  publisher  of  this  Journal,  and  it  is 
in  relation  to  a  publication  in  that  paper  of  the  first  of  this  month,  which,  we  submit  to 
your  Lordships,  constitutes  a  contempt  of  court,  an  article  dealing  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  recent  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  do  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  that. 
Part  of  it  proceeds  thus  :  — 

(The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  : — ) 

Much  of  what  is  said  in  different  quarters  in  praise  of  O’Connell’s 
“  character  is  well  founded,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  dwell  on  some 
“  important  features  of  it.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  which  he  fails  to  draw 
“  between  O'Connell’s  attitude  and  agitation  and  the  motives  and  doings  of  the 
“  leaders  of  the  present  so-called  ‘  National  Party.’  The  Liberator  was  warmly 
“  loyal,  but  Parnellites  cannot  conceal  their  disloyalty.  He  did  not  proclaim  a 
“  war  against  the  rights  of  owners.  He  did  not  advocate  an  agrarian  movement 
“  in  the  direction  of  robbery  supported  by  intimidation.  But  they  are  the  pro- 
f‘  moters  of  organised  embezzlement.  He  did  not  seek  the  aid,  he  did  not  make 
“  himself  the  servant  of,  a  foreign  conspiracy  relying  largely  on  murderous 
“  methods.  But  they  are  the  receivers  of  wages  from  men  who  in  America 
“  provide  dynamite  and  raise  defence  funds  for  the  worst  criminals.  He  would 
“  have  been  satisfied  with  the  creation  of  an  Irish  legislative  assembly  not 
“  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Executive.  But  they  want  full 
“  co-ordinate,  not  subordinate  rule.” 

I  do  not  stop  to  point  out  the  notorious  inaccuracies  in  the  statement  of  facts  there 
as  to  the  objects  and  so  forth,  that  may  be  a  matter  of  argument,  but  I  do  not  doubt 
that  your  Lordships  will  be  of  opinion  that  a  publication  of  that  kind  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  Court  during  the  pendency  of  these  proceedings.  I  have  abstained 
from  making,  as  frequently  as  I  have  been  asked  to  make,  these  applications  to  your 
Lordships,  and  I  only  do  it  in  this  instance  because  over  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  journals  of  which  I  desire  to  speak  in  other  things  with  all  respect,  this  class  of 
publication  again  and  again  appears. 

(The  President.)  I  have  already  said  that  these  applications  and  their  causes  impose 
upon  us  all  a  much  more  serious  and  distressing  burden  than  the  Inquiry  itself,  and 
when  one  finds  that  applications  of  this  kind  are  being  made  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  one  cannot  help  wishing,  I  dare  not  say  hoping,  that  there  would  be  an 
abstention  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  from  applications  of  this  kind.  All  I  can 
say  is,  I  should  feel,  we  should  all  feel,  grateful  to  Counsel  if  they  could  bring 
about  some  accommodation  in  this  matter,  if  they  would  use  their  influence  on 
the  ono  side  and  on  the  other  upon  their  clients  and  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
their  side  in  this  controversy  to  put  an  end  to  these  repeated  interferences  by  comment 
on  those  questions  which  we  have  the  responsibility  of  determining.  All  I  can  say  is, 
with  regard  to  this  application,  avo  will  deal  with  it  later  on.  In  the  first  place,  wo 
must  read  the  article  in  its  entirety,  but  avo  Avill  deal  Avitli  that  when  avq  have  heard, 
if  avc  are  to  hear,  other  applications  of  a  kindred  nature. 


i  55G9C.— F.v.  33. 
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(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  deal 
with  the  one  which  I  brought  before  your  Lordships  before  the  adjournment.  I  do 
not  propose  to  read  the  article  again;  it  is  the  one  in  “  United  Ireland.’  I  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  William  O’Brien  is  here,  and  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  deal  with  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  your  Lordships  have  a  copy  of  the  article  ;  I  have  it  now,  verified 
by  affidavit,  if  your  Lordships  think  I  had  better  read  it. 

'  (The  President.)  No,  we  will  not  trouble  you  to  read  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  1  will  hand  it  to  your  Lordships,  it  is  the  one  of  the 
15th  December,  “  We  have  been  suffering  too  much  of  this,”  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Mr  Reid,  on  a  former  occasion  you  appeared  for  this  gentleman? 

I  (ji [r.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  generally  represent  him,  but  Mr,  O’Brien  represents  himself  on 

X^^Akis  particular  matter. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  O’Brien,  have  you  anything  to  say  ?  _  , 

\  (Mr.  O'Brien.)  My  Lord-s,  I  appear  on  my  own  behalf,  and  with  your  Lordships 

I  permission  I  will  explain  very  shortly  my  position  in  the  matter.  Of  course  I  raise  no 

|  legal  question  as  to  my  responsibility  for  this  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  did  not 

myself  write  it,  but  I  accept  the  responsibility  of  it  in  the  very  fullest  manner.  In 
the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  so  far  as  this  article  can  in  any  way  be  held  to 
imply  anything  like  personal  disrespect  or  discourtesy  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  I 
do  not  think  it  does  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  if  it  does,  I  should  most  willingly 
express  my  regret  for  it.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  mind.  Of  course,  every¬ 
body  must  recognise  that  your  Lordships  are  engaged  in  a  work  which  is  not  of  your 
own  seeking,  and  I  entirely  disclaim  any  intention  to  dispute  that  your  Lordships  are  not 
following  out  conscientiously  the  lines  which  you  believe  to  be  within  the  wording  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  are  prescribed  to  you.  If  I  may  be  allowed  respectfully 
to  say  so,  I  have  no  desire,  and  I  do  not  think  my  friends  have  any  desire,  whatever  to 
increase  unnecessarily,  without  the  most  fearful  necessity,  the  anxieties  oi  the  Court. 
Of  course,  we  must  all  feel  that  your  Lordships  must  have  a  most  arduous  and  most 
invidious  task.  It  is  a  task  of  a  very  unusual  character,  and  a  task  which  introduces, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  that  forces  English  judges,  into  a  most  unfamiliar 
atmosphere.  It  is  this  fact,  unfortunately.  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to,  because  it  is  the 
principal  question  of  this  Inquiry,  and  the  right  of  a  public  journalist  line  myself  to 
comment  upon  it  differs,  I  say,  wholly  and  entirely  from  the  proceedings  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice,  because  I  intend  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  this  is  an  Inquiiy 
ordered  by  Parliament  for  parliamentary  and  political  purposes,  and  it  is  not  directed 
towards  the  administration  of  justice  in  particular  cases,  but  that  it  is  directed  towards 
furnishing  the  public  with  materials  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  political  organization. 
My  contention,  in  point  of  fact,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  is  that  it  differs  only 
from  a  parliamentary  committee  in  being  conducted  by  judges,  and  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence,  and  rules  of  law,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  I  venture  respect¬ 
fully  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the  restrictions  on  the  right  of  public  comment, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  perfectly  proper  in  ordinary  civil  or  criminal  proceedings 
are  inapplicable,  and  would  be  intolerable  if  applied  to  an  Inquiry  of  this  kind  which 
ranges  over  the  whole  history  of  our  country  for  the  last  10  years,  and  which  has  a 
constant,  and  a  direct,  and  inevitable  bearing  upon  the  everyday  facts  of  public  life 
in  Ireland  ;  in  point  of  fact,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Court  that  if  we  were  to  be 
silenced— -if  we  were  to  be  precluded  from  discussing  the  procedure  of  the  prosecution 
in  this  case,  the  effect  would  be  practically  to  suspend  public  life  m  Ireland  altogether, 
and  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  not  only  that,  I  should  not  have  said  that,  because 
the  effect  would  be,  as  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Court,  to  suspend  public  life  and 
public  activity  in  Ireland  on  one  side,  and  on  one  side  only,  and  that  our  side,  because 
I  venture  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  position  in  which  the  persons  stand,  who 
are  making  this  application  to  you.  I  venture  to  remind  your  Lordships  that  they  are 
in  a  position  that  to  a  large  extent  their  work  is  done,  and  they  aye  still  at  liberty  to 

do  their  work  of  defamation  against  us.  _ 

The  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  as  to  which  your  Lord- 
ships  are  inquiring  whether  there  is  one  tittle  or  atom  or  foundation  of  tiuth  ,  that 
pamphlet  is  still  openly  advertised  and  openly  sold  by  the  persons  making  this  appli¬ 
cation  by  tens  of  thousands  in  England  every  day.  But  not  only  that,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  a  very  much  more  serious  matter.  This  pamphlet  was 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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originally  published  before  these  proceedings  were  commenced.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
book,  which  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hand  up  to  your  Lordships  by-and-bye,  if  your 
Lordships  choose  to  look  at  it,  of  nearly  400  pages.  It  has  been  published  since  these 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  publishers  of  the  “  Times.”  Its  title  is,  “  Parnellism 
and  Crime.  The  Special  Commission.  Part  No.  I.”  As  if  this  were  really  an 
ofhcial-—  almost  an  official  message  from  the  Court  to  the  country.  “  Opening  speech 
of  the  Attorney-General.”  And  this  whole  book  is  packed  with  the  ex  parte  statements 
of  tne  chief  counsel  for  the  Times  ’  in  this  case,  disseminating  those  atrocious  charges, 
400  pages  of  them  against  us,  and  disseminating  them  almost  with  the  imprimatur,  as 

it  were,  of  the  Court,  and  as  if  they  were  already  matters  that  were  proved  and 
established. 

Well,  my  Lords,  I  venture  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  the  position  of  these 
people  v  ho  are  making  this  application,  scattering  and  instilling  this  poison  into  the 
English  mind  against  us.  day  after  day,  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  places  in 
England,  precasting  the  ^  judgment  of  the  Court,  publishing  these  things  broadcast, 
when  they  know  thoroughly  well  we  have  no  opportunity  whatever,  and  may  not  have 
for  months,  and  possibly  for  years,  of  controverting  or  of  refuting  them.  ‘  And  they 
are  the  persons  who  have  the  audacity  to  come  into  this  Court  and  apply  for  punish¬ 
ment  against  me — one  of  the  accused  persons  as  well  as  a  public  journalist — a  man 
against  whom  the  most  atrocious  charges  are  made  in  this  book,  and  ask  you  to  punish 
me,  because  I  have  once,  and  on  one  occasion  only,  published  a  leading  article,  which 
this  Court  would. never  have  seen  but  for  them,  to  counteract  all  the  frightful  poison 
which  they  are  disseminating  through  England  against  us 

I  do  not  care  to  detain  the  Court  to  dwell  upon  this  matter.  Fortunately  I  have 
plenty  of  references  of  another  character  from  other  and  minor  journals  and  persons 
wdio  are  m  the  habit  incessantly  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  these  charges  are  true  ; 
of  speaking  in  that  tone  ;  of  placarding  England  wherever  we  go  to  an  election  throuo-h 
England ;  seeing  ourselves  confronted  with  the  most  abominable  chromo-lithooraphed 
pictures,  representing  the  most  abominable  crimes  in  Ireland  done  by  persons  in  news¬ 
papers,  not  so  influential  as  the  “  Times,”  which  may  escape  notice  altogether,  or  if 
they  come  into  Court,  sneak  out  of  it  with  an  abject  or  insincere  apology.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  mention  these  things  in  the  slightest  degree  by  pleading  any¬ 
thing  like  a  tu  quoque. .  I  put  my  case  on  higher  grounds  than  that,  but  I  quote& these 
things  to  your  Lordships  to  show  you  that  any  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  of  con¬ 
tempt  would  have  and  must  have  necessarily  only  a  one-sided  operation  and  effect, 
whatever  your  Lordships  would  wish  in  the  matter,  because  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  peeple  will  have  to  remain  exposed  to  that  constant,  that  perpetual  drip,  drip,  of 
defamatory  matter  all  through  England,  and  our  mouths  are  to  be  closed  by  the  means 
employed  against  us,  means  that,  1  venture  to  say,  constitute  a  most  unfair  and  wicked 
use  by  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  them  by  this  Commission 
constituted,  I  venture  to  say,  in  avoidance  of  the  very  objects  with  which  this 
Commission  was  originally  granted  by  Parliament. 

I  am  sensible  that  in  almost  anything  I  can  say  in  my  defence  here,  except  for  your 
Lordships’  indulgence,  I  am  obliged  to  trench  upon  some  delicate— some  dangerous- 
political  ground  ;  but  that  is  just  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  justification  which 

I  plead  here,  that  this  is  a  public  matter,  that  this  Commission — that  this  Inquiry _ 

originated  in  political  squabbles;  and  that  whenever  it  passes  away  from  the  atmosphere 
of  your  Lordship's  Court,  that  it  will  end  in  political  squabbles  again ;  and  the  only 
question  which  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Court  is,  whether  in ‘  the  meantime,  our 
enemies,  our  opponents  are  to  be  at  liberty— “  We  are  a  poor  people,  and  we  are  fighting 
against  tremendous  odds  ” — whether  our  opponents  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
this  campaign  of  defamation  against  us,  or  whether  your  Lordships  are  to  decree  that 
we  are  to  remain  tongue-tied  until  the  whole  thing  passes  away  out  of  memory,  and 
passes  away  into  oblivion. 

Let  me  go  for  an  instant,  and  T  will  do  it  as  briefly  as  I  possibly  can,  through  the 
allegations  in  this  article,  and  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  not  for  a 
moment  assumed,  or  the  writer  of  this  article  has  not  for  a  moment  assumed,  any  rmht 
to  question  your  Lordships  ruling,  either  in  rolation  to  your  duty  under  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  to  your  ruling  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  admissible  as  evidence  in 
this  case  ;  but  what  I  do  most  respectfully  submit  in  this  case  is,  that  we  are  entitled  in 
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the  fullest  manner  to  criticise  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  “  Times  ”  m  reference  to  the 
substantial  allegations  as  to  which  we  and  our  poor  country  people  are  loaded  witli  the 

enormous  expense  and  worry  of  this  Commission.  .  „  ,,  o 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  are  entitled  to  comment  upon  what  this  article  calls  t 
scandalous  absence  of  material  evidence,  and  the  still  more  scandalous  means  that 
are  taken  to  supply  it,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  we  are  perfectly  warrant®  , 
so  Ion  o’,  at  all  events,  as  we  are  treated  as  we  are  treated  by  the  other  side,  in  not  _  eepmg 
silence  and  not  remaining  tongue-tied  as  to  the  means  that  are  employed  against  us, 

not  merely  in  this  Court,  but  outside  this  Court,  chiefly  outside  this  Court,  not  merely 
bv  the  “  Times,”  but,  as  we  say,  and  this  article  says,  by  the  agents  and  by  the  officials 
with  their  connivance,  at  all  events,  in  many  cases  with  the  active  assistance  ot  t  le 

Government  who  constituted  this  tribunal.  ,  „  , 

The  position  that  is  taken  up  in  this  article  is  just  this  :  If  the  Times  charges 
meant  anything  they  meant  that  while  we  were  carrying  on,  or  pretending  to  carry  on, 
openly  and  constitutionally  one  agitation,  that  we  were  all  the  time  engaged  m  an 
abominable  secret  conspiracy  of  outrage  and  murder,  and  that  they  were  prepared  y 
revelations  to  prove  that,  and  to  prove  that  under  the  hands  ot  our  own  leader.  1  * 
is  what  we  were  led  to  expect,  I  believe  that  is  what  the  public  were  led  to  expect, 
something  new,  something  definite,  something  shocking,  something  the  public  ne\er 
heard  of^before,  and  it  was  because  we  courted  and  challenged  inquiry  into  that 
horrible  accusation  that  your  Lordships  are  here,  and  that  we  are  here,  most  wil  mg 
and  most  eager  to  meet  these  accusations  m  any  tangible  shape  or  form  ;  and  what 
this  article  s?ys,  and  what  I  venture  to  say  as  well,  is  that  instead  of  facing  the 
question,  are  we  or  are  we  not  a  gang  of  secret  miserable  conspirators,  they  say  we 
are:  instead  of  proving  that,  we  are  here  month  after  month,  incurring  the  most 
frightful  expense,  putting  our  poor  people  under  the  most  cruel  burden,  and  they  iave 
not  once  touched  upon  the  one  allegation  which,  if  it  were  proved,  would  render  all 
the  rest  of  the  inquiry  utterly  superfluous,  because  there  is  not  one  man  of  us 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  by  every  act  of  our  leader,  and,  of  course,  not  a  man 
of  us  would  raise  his  head  in  public  life  again  if  once  that  leader  were  proved  to 
be  found  in  open  and  direct  correspondence  and  companionship  with  a  band  o 

“Td^not  want  to  labour  the  matter,  I  have  merely  tried  to  touch  upon  the  contention 
which  is  laid  down  in  this  article  ;  but  I  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that 
even  although  according  to  your  Lordships’  ruling,  the  character  of  the  evidence  that 
the  “  Times  ”  is  producing  in  this  case  is  perfectly  warranted  by  the  technical  wording 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  still  there  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  public  policy  and  of  the 
highest  public  right  for  us  to  point  out,  that  this  is  not  the  character  of  .he  e vide 
which  we  were  led  to  expect,  that  the  public  were  led  to  expect  something  verv 
different,  not  the  raking  up  of  newspapers  of  10  years  old,  or  the  physchologi 
operation  of  them  in  the  public  mind.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  by  readng  the 
article.  I  respectfully  say  that  this  line  of  comment  is  m  the  first  place  not  a  contempt 
of  Court,  is  not  in  any  respect  an  offence  against  the  Court,  but  is  a  perfectly  egi  i- 
mate  and  perfectly  inevitable  comment  upon  the  tactics  of  the  prosecution,  who  dare 
to  think  that  they  can  get  us  punished  here  for  pointing  out  their  shortcomings,  and 
for  calling  them  forgers,  while  they  themselves  are  disseminating  those  abominable 
scandals  and  libels  against  us  through  England.  I  hold,  my  Lords,  that  these 
are  comments  that  are  perfectly  legitimate  as  to  the  treatment  to  which  we 
are  subjected  when  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  more  especially  in  the  delay  which 
the  “Times”  is  securing— securing  by  this  method  of  conducting  their  case,— that 
these  delays  are  being  utilised  to  procure  evidence,  to  purchase  evidence  by  means 
which  I  do  not  care  to  refer  to  in  this  Court,  but  I  say  that  it  would  be  cowardly,  it 
would  be  criminal  on  our  part,  not  to  utter  a  public  protest  against  this  treatment, 
knowino-  all  we  do  know  of  the  inducements,  to  my  mind  the  dangerous  and  scandalous 
inducements,  offered  for  evidence  in  convict  prisons  and  m  liquor  saloons  in  Ireland. 

I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  subject,  except  once  more  to  submit  to  your  Lordships 
that  this  criticism  is  not  addressed  to  the  conduct  of  this  Court,  but  to  die  conduct  of 
the  prosecution.  It  will  be  absurdly  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  article  was 
never  intended  to  influence  the  judgment  of  this  Court  within  its  reading  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  it  was  intended  to  set  us  right,  and  to  keep  us  right  with  the 
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public — with  the  public,  for  whose  information  this  investigation  was  originally 
instituted,  who  are  the  legitimate  judges  of  the  matter,  who  are  not  bound,  as  your 
Lordships  are  bound,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  who  are  dealing 


that  those  horrible  imputations  against  us,  which  we  have  no  possible  method  of 
refuting  at  present.  There  is  only  one  other  point  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  it ;  the  absurd  notion  that  by  any 
possibility  this  article  can  bias  the  judgment  of  the  Court  within  their  own  functions. 
The  only  other  reasonable  ground  I  can  see  to  their  objection  to  the  action  is,  that  it 
might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  intimidating  witnesses.  I  desire  just  to  sav  a  word 
or  two  upon  this  subject.  I  entirely  repudiate  in  the  strongest  language  that  I  can 
command  the  notion  that  either  I  or  any  of  my  colleagues  have  the  remotest  desire  or 
intention  to  intimidate  or  in  any  manner  whatever  to  discourage  or  to  distract  a 
witness  in  this  case.  Our  interest  is  altogether  the  other  way.  Our  whole  desired  and 
our  one  interest  is  to  come  to  the  point,  and  to  have  the  truth  in  this  matter 
thoroughly  tested.  That  is  the  object  which  we  have,  and  if  your  Lordships  will  read 
the  article  you  will  see  that  the  whole  object  is  that  the  truth  of  those  charges  should 
be  investigated  promptly,  straightforwardly,  and  decisively. 

There  are  two  names  of  witnesses  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article,  one  of 
them  is  the  case  of  a  boy  named  Walsh.  Why  is  his  name  mentioned  ?  Why  is  his 
name  referred  to  ?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  his  evidence,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  vital  important  point  to  the  public  in  the  conductor  this  prosecution. 
What  happened  ?  They  were  examining  witnesses  as  to  the  condition  of  the  county 
Kerry,  and  without  the  slightest  notice  they  suddenly  plunge  away  into  the  distant 
county  of  Mayo,  and  they  produce  this  boy,  and  what  this  article  points  out  is  that 
only  by  the  merest  accident  on  that  morning  information  concerning  this  witness  had 
reached  the  hands  of  our  counsel  in  a  letter,  and  that  boy’s  evidence  would  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  next  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  and  would  have  gone  forth  to 
the  English  public  without  a  single  one  of  the  admissions  that  he  made  on  cross- 
examination,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  at  least  three  swindling  transactions,  and 
that  he  had  been  threatened  by  a  district  inspector  of  police  for  prosecution  for 
swindling,  unless  he  consented  to  give  evidence  for  the  “Times.” 

I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  vital  thing  to  point  that 
out  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  and  truth  by  reason 
of  the  policy,  the  deliberate  and  settled  policy,  of  the  prosecution  in  getting  their 
evidence,  and  I  submit  that  if  there  was  any  danger  of  intimidation,  or  anv  evidence 
of  intimidation,  in  that  case,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  not  on  our  side.  The  only 
other  witness  that  was  referred  to  in  the  article  Avas  a  woman  named  Ann  Carroll, 
who  has  not  been  examined  as  a  witness,  but  Avho,  no  doubt,  was  over  here  in  London 
in  order  to  be  examined.  Her  name  was  mentioned  in  this  article,  not  merely  because 
she  was  a  “Times”  Avitness,  but  in  connexion  with  a  most  gross  and  scandalous 
transaction  in  which  she  Avas  engaged  in  Ireland  within  the  last  few  months.  i 
quote  this  case,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  an  example,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  on  public  life  in  Ireland  at  all,  if  our  lips  were  to  be  sealed  as  to 
the  conduct  of  everybody  Avho  is  concerned  in  this  Inquiry.  One  of  the  most 
respectable  clergymen  in  county  Cavan,  Father  Flood,  of  Kingscote,  Avas  prosecuted 
under  the  Coercion  Act,  on  a  charge  made  by  this  woman,  and  it  turns  out  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  so  abandoned  and  so  debased  a  character  that  tAvo  Irish  Resident 
Magistrates  refused  to  attach  any  credence  to  her  story,  and  scouted  the  case  out 
of  Court.  If  Ave  are  to  be  debarred  from  commenting  upon  acts  of  this  sort, 
merely  because  a  woman  swore  that  she  had  leceived  some  money  from  the  “Times,” 
there  is  not  an  official  in  Ireland  Avho  is  not  in  the  same  position,  and  Avho  might 
not  bo  put  in  the  same  position,  and  the  effect  Avould  be  that  wo  would  be  tied 
absolutely  hand  and  loot  as  against  those  who  are  coercing  us  in  Ireland,  just  the 
same  as  by  those  Avho  are  maligning  and  traducing  us  here  in  England. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Court  any  longer;  but  I  submit  that  if  avo  Avere  to  be  tram¬ 
melled  in  the  Avay  which  i  have  mentioned,  that  it  Avould  in  no  manner  fonvard  the 
interest  of  this  Inquiry,  but  that  it  would  inflict  a  most  cruol  and  irreparable  Avrong 
upon  us. 
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I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  remember,  that  our  opponents  and  their  friends  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  most  terrific  and  almost  irresponsible  power  in  Ireland,  and 
are  pursuing  us  and  our  people  with  the  most  envenomed  malignity.  Of  course  your 
Lordships  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,  but  the  months,  and  possibly  the  years,  that 
must  be  consumed  in  this  Inquiry  are  precious  years  to  us  and  our  unfortunate  people  ; 
they  are  years  of  intense  suffering  for  our  people  and  perhaps  for  some  of  ourselves ; 
it  involves  an  intolerable  pecuniary  stress  upon  the  resources  of  an  extremely  poor 
country,  and  what  we  contend  is  this  that  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  ending  that 
ending  period  of  suspense  so  long  as  our  opponents  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  circulate 
these  abominable  pamphlets  in  hundreds  and  thousands  against  us.  Take  for  granted 
that  all  their  speeches  and  all  their  pamphlets  and  publications  establish  their  case 
against  us.  We  have  to  say  this,  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  public  who  are  not 
bound  by  the  four  corners  of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  a  right  to  appeal  to 
them  to  call  upon  the  “  Times  ”  to  do,  what  no  doubt  your  Lordships  under  the  Act 
did  not  feel  warranted  in  doing,  namely,  call  upon  them  to  grapple,  and  to  grapple  at 
once,  with  the  question  :  Are  these  statements  of  theirs,  or  these  charges  of  theirs, 
true,  or  are  they  abominable  falsehoods  and  forgeries  ;  not  to  allow  them  to  pro¬ 
crastinate  until  they  have  worn  out  our  healths  and  our  resources,  and  until  they  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  and  procuring  evidence  of  the  character  that  I  will  not  mention, 
and  by  means,  perhaps,  I  dare  say,  not  suspected  in  this  Court.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  except  to  repeat  that  I  should  be  most  happy  indeed  to  express  my  regret  for 
any  language  in  any  degree  offensive  to  the  members  of  the  Court  personally  ;  but 
looking  over  the  article  in  its  entirety,  and  substance,  and  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  can  find  nothing  whatever  for  which  I  can  express  honest  regret,  and  nothing  that  it 
may  not  be  a  solemn  public  duty  for  me  to  repeat.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  your 
Lordships  for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown  in  listening  to  me. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  a  very  few  observations  to  make  in  reply  to  this 
matter.  Of  course  I  shall  abstain  from  following  Mr.  O’Brien  by  an  address  of  the 
same  character  that  he  has  addressed  to  your  Lordships.  My  Lords,  if  that  is  to  be 
allowed,  the  claim  that  is  now  set  up  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  your  Lordships  will  find  it  to 
be  to  discuss  a  pending  case  and  pending  issues  in  any  terms,  and  with  any  epithets 
that  he  chooses  to  employ ;  and  further  than  that,  as  your  Lordships  will  see  by 
anticipation,  to  charge  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  laying  their  case  before  the 
tribunal,  with  conduct  of  the  grossest  description  ;  nay  more,  to  imply  that  the  tribunal 
itself  has  been  selected,  with  the  special  object  of  furthering  the  view  of  the  persons 
charged. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  must  refer  to,  simply  to  mention  it  and  pass  it  by.  It  is 
stated,  not  upon  affidavit  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  certain  publicatiops  of  the 
“  Times  ”  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings.  Your  Lordships  would 
not,  of  course,  listen  to  any  observations  of  that  kind  unsupported,  but  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  O’Brien  has  indicated  to  what  he  refers,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  books  to  which  he  refers  are  simply  the  transcript  of  what  has  occurred 
before  the  Commission  without  comment  of  any  sort  or  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  that  is 
to  say,  that  this  appears  which  every  newspaper  is  entitled  to  publish  in  its  columns 
and  which  is  published  in  the  “  Times”  and  other  newspapers  from  day  to  day,  and 
therefore,  for  Mr.  O’Brien  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  justification  of  any  such  conduct  as 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  guilty  of,  and  for  which  he  makes  himself  respon¬ 
sible  is  not,  I  submit,  entitled  to  much  serious  consideration.  Then  Mr.  0  Brien  says 
he  does  this  in  order  to  meet  some  scandalous  charges  which  he  says  are  being  day  by 
day  urged  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  him  elsewhere  at  election  times  and  in  other 
publications.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  be  any  such  charges  no  one  would  regret  the 
necessity,  yet,  still,  all  I  can  say  is,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  someone  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Court ;  but  the  answer  is  that  this  articles  does  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Mr.  O’Brien  has  with  prudence  abstained  from  calling  your  Lordships  attention 
to  the  paragraph  to  which  I  called  your  attention  when  I  read  the  article.  No  single 
word  of  justification,  or  denial  of  any  slanders  or  alleged  scandals  said  to  be  brought 
against  him  or  those  associated  with  him,  either  elsewhere  or  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  show  your  Lordships  in  a  very  few  moments  that 
the  allegations  were  entirely  of  a  different  character,  but  we  have  to  consider  this,  and 
there  is  no  better  answer  to  Mr.  O’Brien’s  speech  fhan  the  application  made  this 
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morning  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  represents  against  some 
other  paper.  But  let  me  just  remind  your  Lordships  of  what  this  article  does  say.  I 
will  read  no  more  than  I  can  help.  I  am  reading  at  page  1731 — 

“  True  the  waste  of  time  has  been  in  some  measure  redeemed  by  an  open 
exposure  of  the  methods  of  bribery  and  intimidation  by  which  the  ‘  Forger  ’ 
“  and  the  Government  combined  are  desperately  struggling  to  escape  from  the 
horrible  mess  in  which  they  have  landed  themselves.  On  all  this  black  business 
“we  claim  our  right  of  free  comment  and  open  exposure.  We  have  no  intention 
“  of  waiting  till  the  Forger  gives  us  leave  to  speak.  With  all  respect  for  the- 
“  Court,  we  do  not  care  twopence  for  the  opinion  of  the  three  judges  specially 
selected,  in  the  teeth  of  justly  indignant  Liberal  protest,  by  the  Forger’s  friends 
and  accomplices.  Assuming,  and  it  is  a  large  assumption  in  the  judges’  favour, 
that  the  Coercion  Government  which  specially  selected  them  for  their  partiality 
were  deceived,  their  judgment  is  still  beside  the  question.  This  is  not  a  matter 
“  of  judicial  decision  at  all  but  of  intelligent  public  opinion.” 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  if  the  litigants  were  before  the  Court 
or  the  persons  appearing  before  this  Court  are  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
are  to  have  applied  to  their  conduct  the  rules  which  have  been  prevailing  for  years 
with  reference  to  the  discussion  of  a  pending  matter,  can  there  be  any  justification 
for  any  such  paragraph  ?  And  again,  I  say  if  that  is  to  be  allowed  it  simply  means 
that  one  of  the  persons  charged  may  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  that  one  of  the 
persons  charged  may  slander  the  tribunal,  may  slander  the  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  him,  and  may  in  connexion  with  those  slanders  both  prejudge  the  issues  that  are 
to  be  determined,  and  apply  to  that  prejudgment  any  amount  of  epithet  such  as  seem 
to  be  fitting  to  him  on  his  own  view  of  the  transaction.  I  pass  to  the  top  of  the 
next  page.  1  only  refer  to  one  or  two  matters  just  in  passing  that  Mr.  O’Brien  has 
with  prudence  no  doubt  avoided  while  attempting  to  explain  his  conduct. 

“  While  thus  evading  the  main  question  at  issue,  the  devices  to  which  the 
“  Forger  has  resorted  in  indiscriminate  dirt  throwing,  covers  it  with  infamy.” 

Here  is  no  justification  or  attempt  of  justification  of  any  of  the  charges  against 

Mr.  O’Brien. 

“James  Walsh,  of  county  Mayo,  is  an  average  specimen  of  its  witnesses. 
“  By  his  evidence  it  was  sought  to  convict  Father  O’Hara,  almost  unanimously 
“  selected  by  the  parish  priests  of  the  diocese  as  dignissimus  for  the  vacant 
bishopric,  with  violence  and  intimidation  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the 
“  Iviltimagh  Branch  of  the  League.” 

Will  your  Lordships  kindly  turn  to  a  little  lower  down  ? 

“The  country  has  not  ceased  laughing  yet  at  the  wonderful  hoax  played  off 
“  on  the  Forger  by  Patrick  Molloy.  But  the  incident  has  its  seamy  side  in  the 
“  manifest  attempt  to  bribe  the  witness  to  give  the  evidence  suggested  by  the 
“  Forger’s  agent,  and  to  bribe  him  in  such  fashion  that  the  bribe  might  be 
“  recovered  by  stopping  the  notes,  if  the  evidence  was  not  found  to  be  value  for 
“  the  money.” 

I  need  not  remind  vour  Lordships  that  when  T  was  asked  to  contradict  Molloy  with 
reference  to  certain  matters  by  evidence,  Sir  Charles  Rus  ell,  of  course  with  perfect 
fairness,  said  that  he  should  not  think  of  commenting  upon  any  of  those  matters  which 
had  been  sworn  to  by  that  witness.  If  the  witness  were  to  be  relied  upon,  of  course 
it  would  be  simply  taking  an  ex  parte  statement  of  such  conduct,  and  this  is  what  is 
alleged  by  Mr.  O’Brien  as  something  which  is  put  forward  to  answer  the  allegations 
against  his  conduct.  “  The  abandoned  woman  Ann  Carroll  was  sent  back  from  the 
“  Forger’s  office,  in  London,  to  perjure  herself  by  swearing  the  priest  had  threatened 
“  to  burn  her  house  over  her  head.” 

My  Lords,  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  any  other  part ;  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  at  all 
to  bring  such  matters  before  your  Lordships,  but  this  is  a  paper  published  by  one  of 
the  persons  who  is  a  person  charged,  and  the  o  ily  justification  which  is  now  set  up  is, 
that  he  is  entitled  by  means  of  a  public  tribunal  to  give  a  public  opinion  in  the  public 
papers,  to  allege  that  tfie  “Times”  newspaper  lias  no  case,  that  the  “  Times”  news¬ 
paper  is  endeavouring  to  ayoid  the  responsibilities  of  its  charges,  although  it  has 
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conducted  the  whole  of  this  case,  having  regard  to  the  particular  allegations,  under  the 
control  and  subject  to  the  judicial  reproof,  if  necessary,  of  this  tribunal;  further 
than  that  he  can  make  any  comment  upon  the  conduct  of  those  appearing  against  him, 
he  may  add  any  epithets  that  he  likes,  and  may  speak  of  the  Court  m  the  terms  which 
have  been  read.  We  have  heard  this  morning  that  requests  were  made,  not  infrequently, 
to  deal  with  this  matter ;  I  will  say  nothing  upon  that.  My  conduct  in  the  matter  has 
been  before  the  Court  some  weeks,  but  I  certainly  do  ask  your  Lordships  to  say  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  which  the  Court  can  pass  over.  The  effect  of  it  m  Ireland  will  be, 
and  must  be,  not  merely  to  discredit  the  tribunal,  to  discredit  those  who  are 
appearing  as  representing  the  “  Times,”  but  with  regard  to  persons  who  may  have 
knowledge  of  these  transactions  by  their  being  associated  with  persons,  on  being  asked 
to,  refuse  to,  give  evidence  in  the  matter.  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  say  that  1  have 
done  nothing  but  my  duty  in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Court,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  deal  with  it. 

(The  President.)  We  will  reserve  our  judgment.  . 

(Mr.  O'Brien.)  May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  take  into  your  hands  the  publication  ot 

the  “  Times  ”  to  which  I  have  referred  ? 

( The  President.)  We  are  in  possession  of  that. 

(Mr.  O'Brien.)  It  is  not  the  original  pamphlet  of  Parnellism  and  Crime,  but  a  reprint 
of  the  Attorney-General’s  speech,  with  the  heading  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  As  Mr.  O’Brien  has  mentioned  it,  I  think  there  are  all  the 

volumes  of  the  evidence  as  well. 

(Mr.  O'Brien.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  that  they  should  be  produced,  also 
reminding  the  Attorney-General  that  the  evidence  is  entirely  the  evidence  of  one  side 
without  the  opportunity  of  answering  it. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  it  is  a  reprint  of  that  which  we  have  before  us  m 

another  form.  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  with  not  one  word  of  comment,  the  same  as  is  published 

in  the  “  Times'”  morning  by  morning.  _  , 

(Mr.  O'Brien.)  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the  Court  again,  but  I  call  your  Lordships 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  heading  and  title  of  this  volume  of  the  Attorney-General's 
speech  which  is  circulated  separately  through  England  is  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.’ 
As  to  this  head  I  should  like  to  point  to  one  sentence  from  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  which  he  says  the  same  stock  phrase  of  “Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  is  a 
correct  paraphrase,  almost  a  history  in  three  words  of  what  the  organisation  was. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  understand  that  the  other  gentleman  is  here  represented  by 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttleton. 

(Mr.  Lyttleton.)  My  Lord,  I  appear  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Brodrick.  I  wish  to  say 
Mr.  Brodrick  was  anxious  immediately  the  complaint  was  made,  to  at  once  appear 
before  your  Lordships,  and  give  the  fullest  explanation  of  the  language  which  he  used. 
He  had  actually  started  from  his  house  to  attend  your  Lordships’  court,  when  he 
heard  of  the  adjournment.  My  Lord,  I  regret  the  unavoidable  delay  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  complaint  which  was  made,  and  the  explanation  which  is  now 
proffered,  for  during  that  time  very  serious  comments  which  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Reid,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  upon  Mr.  Brodrick’s  language,  have  remained 
unqualified  and  uncontradicted.  My  Lords,  I  regret  it,  because  I  cannot  but  think 
that  when  my  learned  friend  has  heard  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Brodrick  was 
always  willing  to  offer,  and  which  he  now  offers,  that  he  will  recognise  that  he  has 
fastened  upon  Mr.  Brodrick’s  words  a  construction  foreign  really  to  their  meaning, 
and  that  he  has  placed  an  odious  meaning  upon  words  which  are  perfectly  capable  of, 
and  consistent  with,  an  innocent  and  harmless  interpretation.  My  Lords,  if  I  am  right 
in  this,  I  am  sure  ray  learned  friend  will  be  the  last  man  to  hesitate  to  withdraw  the  very 
harsh  and  contemptuous  expressions  which  he  used  in  relation  to  Mr.  Brodrick  on  the 
previous  occasion.  My  Lords,  I  have  thought  it  more  respectful  to  the  Couit  that 
this  being  a  matter  so  closely  personal,  that  Mr.  Brodrick  should,  substantially  in 
his  own  °words,  explain  the  paragraph  of  which  complaint  has  been  made,  and 
in  order  to  give  that  explanation  all  possible  weight  and  seriousness,  I  have  advised 
Mr.  Brodrick  to  reduce  it  to  an  affidavit,  which  with  your  Lordship’s  permission  I  will 
now  read.  My  Lord,  the  affidavit  runs  as  follows  :  “  1  desire  respectfully  to  state  that 
44  X  do  not  disavow  the  substauce  of  the  words  cited  by  Mr.  Reid,  but  that  I  do 
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“  repudiate  most  strongly,  and  most  indignantly,  the  construction  which  it  is  sought 
“  to  force  upon  them.  I  deny  absolutely,  that  in  the  passage  cited,  I  said  anything 
“  constituting  or  resembling  a  ‘  Contempt  of  Court,’  either  by  showing  disrespect 
“  towards  the  Special  Commission — for  which  no  man  entertains  a  higher  respect 
“  than  I  do,  or  by  commenting  directly  or  indirectly  on  its  proceedings,  or  by  pre- 
“  judicing  any  one  of  the  issues  now  before  the  Commission ;  I  respectfully  submit  for 
“  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  the  circumstances  under  which  I  spoke,  and  the 
“  context  of  the  passage  cited.  I  was  addressing  a  private  assembly,  mainly  composed 
“  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  and  my  one  object  in  the  introductory  paragraph  to 
“  which  exception  is  taken,  was  to  ridicule,  in  a  spirit  of  good  humoured  baater,  the 
“  love  of  innovation,  and  of  sensational  notoriety-hunting  prevalent  in  a  certain 
“  school  of  young  Oxford  politicians.  This  is  self-evident,  on  the  face  of  the 
“  paragraph  itself,  which  I  here  subjoin,  and  the  whole  of  which,  as  the  Court  will 
“  see,  is  conceived  in  that  spirit.  And,  first  I  would  point  out  that  our  main  object 
“  is  defensive.”  He  was  speaking  of  a  club  which  was  about  to  be  formed.  “  That 
“  is  more  than  our  opponents  can  say.  Their  policy  and  tactics  are  essentially 
“  aggressive,  and  this,  strange  to  say,  gives  them  a  great  advantage,  especially  in 
“  appealing  to  young  Oxford  minds.  Some  of  you  may  remember  the  old  Parlia- 
**  mentary  squib  in  which  the  radical  reformers  are  described  as  framing  a  motion 
“  4  to  abol.sh  the  sun  and  the  moon,’  and,  if  such  a  measure  were  proposed  by 
“  ^Ir.  Gladstone,  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  up  an  association  in 
“  Oxford,  to  support  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  institutions,  than  it  would  be  to 
“  rouse  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  maintaining  them.  And  so  we  have  not  only 
“  a  Home  Rule  League  which  under-graduates  of  advanced  views  have  been 
“  earnestly  pressed  to  join,  but  also,  as  I  understand,  an  Oxford  branch  of 
“  the  National  League,  with  a  Nonconformist  minister  for  its  President,  which 
“  has  not  yet  taken  any  very  active  part  in  organising  outrage,  so  far  as  I 
“  know,  but  which  may  yet  succeed  in  attracting  the  attentions  of  the  Parnell  Inquiry 
44  Commission.  We  have  also  already  had  visits  from  Mr.  H.  George,  Mr.  Hyndman, 
44  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Healy,  and  my  impression  is  that,  if  the  White- 
44  chapel  murderer  could  be  identified,  he  would  be  invited  to  lecture  by  an 
44  Oxford  Club  which  I  could  name  if  I  thought  proper.  There  are  three  allusions  of 
44  the  same  character  in  this  paragraph.  I  would  ask  whether  the  first  is  to  be  con- 
44  strued  seriously  as  attributing  to  Mr.  Gladstone  an  intention  to  move  for  the  abolition 
44  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  If  not,  is  the  second  to  be  construed  seriously  as  attributing 
44  to  an  Oxford  branch  of  the  National  League  the  design  of  organising  outrage,  and 
44  thus  coming  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Commission  ?  If  not,  is  the  last  to  be 
44  construed  seriously  as  purporting  to  associate  and  compare,  in  respect  of  criminality, 
44  gentlemen  represented  before  the  Commission — and  not  only  these,  but  Mr.  Henry 
44  George  and  Mr.  Hyndman — with  the  most  atrocious  of  unknown  murderers  ?  The 
44  very  extravagance  of  the  supposed  parallel  is  enough  to  rebut  so  absurd  a  con- 
44  struction.  However,  since  it  has  been  gravely  urged,  1  hasten  to  admit  that  if  such 
44  had  been  the  real  purport  of  the  allusion,  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  grievous 
44  impropriety  and  injustice  towards  the  gentlemen  named,  including  Mr.  H.  George 
44  and  Mr.  Hyndman,  as  well  as  those  represented  before  the  Commission.  But  I  can 
44  assure  the  Court,  and  I  can  assure  these  gentlemen — if  they  care  to  accept  my  assur- 
44  ance — that  no  such  idea  ever  crossed  my  mind.  The  single  idea  present  to  my  mind 
44  was  the  idea  of  notoriety,  and  not  that  of  criminality.  Having  named  several  gentle  - 
44  men  notorious  for  their  advocacy  of  extreme  opinions  on  various  subjects,  all  of 
whom  had  been  invited  to  lecture  at  Oxford,  I  suggested,  by  way  of  climax  and 
“  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  invitation  of  the  Whitechapel  murder,  simply  as  the  most 
44  notorious  personage  that  occurred  to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  not  the  most  felicitous 
44  illustration  which  could  have  been  chosen  ;  but  I  am  certain  that  no  man  who  heard 
44  me  understood  me  for  one  moment  to  associate  Irish  Nationalists  with  the  White- 
44  chapel  murderer  in  point  of  criminality,  and  I  maintain  that  no  rational  man  reading 
44  the  passage  would  put  so  preposterous  a  construction  upon  it.  The  rest  of  the 
44  speech  referred  to  in  the  summons  has  been  greatly  abridged  in  the  4  Times  ’  report 
“  which  embodies  but  one-tliird  of  the  original.  It  contains  strong  expressions 
44  of  political  convictions,  which  I  bolieve  that  I  share  with  the  whole  Unionist 
“  Party,  and  strong  reflections  on  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  ;  but  I 
44  submit  that  it  contains  no  expression  of  opinion  upon  tho  subject  matter 
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<  0f  the  present  inquiry,  nor  any  statement  imputing  criminality  to  Mr.  Reid  s  clients 
*  or  calculated  to  prejudice,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  conduct  of  these  proceedings. 

‘  Not  only  had  I  no  such  intention,  but  I  abstained  throughout  from  touching  upo 
topics  which  might  appear  to  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
“  acknowledging,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  fair  minded  man  to  suspend 
“  his  judgment  on  all  matters  which  are  now  sub  judice.  Ibis  is  my  exp  ana  ion, 

“  and  I  leave  it  with  entire  confidence  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  It  I  h ave  erred 
“  unwittingly,  I  beg  to  express  my  sincerest  regret.  But  I  submit  to  the  Court,  as 
“  a  matter  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  my  words,  fairly  interpreted,  were 
“  perfectly  innocent.  Were  it  necessary  or  relevant,  I  should  be  prepared  to  conte 
“  that  I  did  not  overstep  the  legitimate  bounds  of  political  discussion.  But  this  is 
“  not  the  question  before  the  Commission.  The  question  before  the  Commission  is 
“  exclusively  one  of  ‘  contempt  of  Court.’  Now,  I  submit  once  more  to  the  Court 
“  that  I  said  not  a  word  that  can  possibly  be  construed  to  show  disrespect  for  its 
“  authority,  or  to  comment,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  its  proceedings,  or  to  prejudice 
“  any  onetf  the  issues  now  pending  before  it.  I  therefore  appeal  to  the  Court  most 
“  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  to  acquit  me  honourably  of  an  offence  which  I 
“  declare,  on^my  honour,  was  as  remote  from  my  thoughts  as  it  is  repugnant  to  my 
«  character.”  My  Lords,  that  is  Mr.  Brodrick’s  explanation.  I  will  trouble  your 
Lordship  with  very  few  other  observations.  I  think  your  Lordships  will  see,  from 
the  extract  in  the  “Times”  which  is  before  you,  that  an  English  audience,  at  any 
rate  did  not  take  this  paragraph  as  instituting  a  serious  comparison  between  an 
atrocious  criminal  and  the  gentlemen  represented  here,  and  I  do  not  think  that  an 
Irish  audience  either,  would  have  taken  it  m  another  spirit.  My  Lords,  Scotch 
audiences  are  proverbially  serious,  and  I  do  not,  for  obvious  reasons  speculate  upon 
what  the  effect  of  this  paragraph  might  have  been  upon  my  learned  fnend  Mr.  Rei 
but  this  much,  I  think,  I  am  entitled  to  say,  and  to  say  with  confidence  ;  for  severa 
days  my  learned  friend  has  admitted  this  paragraph  was  before  him  and  I  may 
inform  your  Lordships  that  for  11  days  this  speech  had  been  disseminated  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country  before  one  single  word  of  complaint  was  made  to 
this  Court  with  reference  to  it.  The  3rd  of  December  was  the  date  the  14th  of 
December  was  the  application.  My  Lords,  the  obvious  inference  from  this  is  that 
mv  learned  friend  originally  did  not  fasten  the  construction  upon  these  words  that  e 
now ' Sres  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  say  they  have ;  for  I  submit  that  it  would  not 
be  in  human  nature  that  if  any  learned  friend  had  really  believed  that  an 
accusation  of  such  a  kind  as  this  had  been  made  by  a  gentleman  m  Mr.  Brodnck  s 
position  against  his  diems.  I  say  it  would  not  have  been  m  human  nature  for  him 
not  to  have  brought  this  before  the  Court  before.  My  Lords,  what  is  the  explanation  ? 
The  explanation  is  admitted  by  my  learned  friend  m  the  application  that  he  made 
before  the  Court.  The  explanation  is,  that  this  complaint  was  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General  against  Mr.  O’Brien.  It  is  a  kind  of  counter-claim.  My  Lords,  I  hope  I  do 
not  say  anything  that  is  beyond  respect  when  I  say  that  it  would  be  a  monstrou 
Justice  that  words,  originally  innocent,  should  have  fastened  upon  them  a  construc¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  simply  because  a  complaint  is  made  against 

whom  Mr  Brodrickhas  no  connexion  whatever.  Surely,  the  fact  tha.  Mi.UJYiie 
has  written  an  article,  or  made  a  speech,  ought  not  to  prejudice  Mr.  Brodnck  or 
oiio-ht  not  to  influence  my  learned  friend  in  the  interpretation  he  has  put  upon  these 
words  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  but  11  days  afterwards,  we  have  for  the  first  time  this 
interpretation  fastened  upon  these  words,  and  Mr.  Brodnck  swears  it  never  was  his 
mention  to  convey  such  a  suggestion,  and  it  is  obvious,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
“  Times  ”  report,  that  the  audience  never  heard  it,  or  supposed  it  to 'bear  that  construc- 
JX  a  moment.  My  Lords,  I  have  said  thus  much  in  regard  to  the  words  as  the 
wonls  of  T  gentleman  speaking,  and  I  do  not  really  trouble  to  say,  or  trouble  your 
Lordships  to°say  anything  much  with  regard  to  contempt  of  Court.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious^toevery  man,  that  these  words  convey  no  disrespect  to  your  Lordships  It 
is  nerfectly  obvious  that  they  can  intimidate  no  witness,  and,  even  if  there  were  a  jury 
trvinc  tliis  Commission,  I  should  submit  with  confidence,  that  it  could  not  possi  y 
influence  their  minds.  I  say  that  there  is  something  grotesquely  absurd  in  the  notion 
thai  such  language  as  thiskan  bias,  or  tend  to  bias  the  minds  of  experienced  and 
Judges  in  the  decision  of  the  issues  which  are  before  them. 
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{Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  regard  to  what  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttleton,  has  stated  about  this  matter.  He  presents  this  as  a 
sample  of  academic  banter,  and  while  I  feel  his  shaft  which  he  has  levelled  against 
me  personally  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Lyttleton  desires  that  this  should  be  presented  as  a  specimen  of  English  humour. 
My  Lords,  I  must  admit  when  Mr.  Brodrick  says  so,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  mako 
a  joke  ;  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  either  the  audience  who  heard  it,  or  any 
other  person,  unless  they  had  had  special  notice,  would  have  been  apprised  that  he  was 
perpetrating  a  joke. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  But,  speaking  only  for  myself,  it  would  make  a  great 
difference  if  you  introduce  at  the  beginning  the  abolishing  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
of  which  we  have  heard  nothing  when  the  motion  was  made. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  It  does  not  appear  in  the  “  Times  ”  report? 

{Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  I  certainly  had  overlooked  it. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Of  course  I  expected  that. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  As  my  learned  friend  says,  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  pronounce 
definitely  upon  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  humour,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  why  a  reference 
to  the  sun  and  the  moon  should  excuse  the  collocation  of  these  persons  with  such  a 
character  as  the  Whitechapel  murderer.  Now,  my  Lord,  my  friend  seems  to  expect 
that  when  this  humour  has  been  verified  by  affidavit,  even  I  should  appreciate  it,  and 
withdraw  what  I  have  to  say,  I  cannot  do  so.  That  is  not  the  view  that  is  taken  by 
those  whom  I  represent  in  regard  to  this  matter.  They  consider  it  to  be  an  insult,  and 
they  do  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  some  protection  from  language  of  this  character 
prejudging  the  issues  (for  that  is  my  point)  which  your  Lordships  have  to  try  in  the 
trying  interval,  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  themselves  refuting  the  terrible 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  them.  My  Lords,  I  must  say  myself  that 
while  I  do  not  like  to  make  use  of  strong  comment  against  anyone,  I  do  regret  that 
when  Mr.  Brodrick  thought  fit  to  make  an  affidavit  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  do  what  I  should  have  expected  of  him,  to  make  a  frank  expression  of 
regret  for  the  language  which  had  been  used,  and  the  necessary  inferences  which  would 
be  drawn  by  readers,  as  I  venture  to  think,  and  by  hearers,  as  to  what  that  language 
meant.  I  have  only  this  further  to  say,  my  friend  has  suggested  that  I  made  this 
application  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  tu  quoque. 

{ The  President.)  I  think,  Mr.  Reid,  you  have  overlooked  some  language  which  I  think 
is  intended  to  express  regret : — “  I  hasten  to  admit  that  if  such  had  been  the  real 
“  purport  of  the  allusion,  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  grievous  impropriety  and 
“  injustice  towards  the  gentlemen  named.” 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  strict  critic  of  any  language 
expressing  regret  for  anything  which  has  been  done  amiss,  but  it  did  not  certainly 
occur  to  me  that  Mr.  Brodrick  considered  it  was  so  apparent  that  he  had  only  been 
making  a  humorous  allusion  when  he  said  what  he  did,  that  he  ignored  the  necessarily 
sensitive  feelings,  and  I  venture  to  think  justly  sensitive  feelings,  of  those  persons  in 
respect  of  whom  he  spoke.  My  Lord,  I  will  only  say  this  further,  my  learned 
friend  thinks  that  I  only  made  this  motion  for  the  purposes  of  rataliation.  In  one 
sense,  and  in  one  sense  only,  that  is  perfectly  true.  I  stated  to  your  Lordship  what 
I  sincerely  feel,  and  what  I  am  satisfied  my  learned  friends  who  are  with  me  also 
sincerely  feel,  namely,  the  greatest  possible  reluctance  to  bring  these  matters  before 
the  Court.  I  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  most  distressing  duty,  and  I  assure 
your  Lordship  that  I  was  pressed  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Court,  and  refrained, 
in  consultation  with  my  learned  friends,  for  the  reason  which  I  plainly  stated  to  the 
Court,  but  when  applications  of  this  kind  are  made  upon  one  hand,  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  other  side  can  remain  silent.  I  will  say  no  more,  except 
that  it  is  not  my  desire  to  press  this  matter  unduly  against  this  gentleman,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  language  which  has  been  used,  is  language  which,  on  further 
reflection,  any  gentleman  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Brodwick  himself  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  very  first  to  regret. 

{Mr.  Lyttleton.)  My  Lords,  may  I  mention  this  again  for  the  benefit,  I  think,  of 
Mr.  Reid’s  client’s,  because  I  wish  them  to  understand  this,  as  I  also  wish  the  Court 
to  understand  it,  that  if  any  fair-minded  man  can  say  these  words  had  the  interpre¬ 
tation  my  friend  puts  upon  them,  Mr.  Brodrick  most  freely  and  frankly  disavows 
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We  have  already  endeavoured  to  state  this  in  the 

now  repeat  it  in  order  that  my 


them,  and  apoligises  for  them.  We  have  already 
affidavit  in  as  clear  language  as  we  could,  and  1 
learned  friend  may  have  no  pretence  for  misunderstanding  it. 

(The  President.)  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  this  matter  at  once, 
must  say  that,  from  the  report,  which,  I  dare  say,  was  a  meagre  one,  it  did  appear 
me  that  a  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  several  persons  mentioned  ami  an 
unknown  criminal ;  but  I  think,  now  that  the  full  defence  of  the  passage  of  Mr.  Brod- 
rick’s  has  been  at  any  rate  brought  to  our  notice,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  accepting  Mr.  Brodrick’s  assurance  that  he  had  no  intention  of  conveying  any  such 
meaning,  and  I  think  that  he  has,  both  through  his  counsel,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  and  m 
the  affidavits  which  he  has  made,  expressed  in  a  becoming  manner  his  regret  that 
such  an  interpretation  should  be  put  upon  his  words.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Reid  and  his  clients  must  feel  satisfied  that  it  does  not  call  for  any 

further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Court.  .  lrj 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  other  matter  your  Lordship  defers  I  think  it  would 
be  convenient  to  your  Lordship  and  to  my  learned  friends,  no  doubt,  if  I  made  a  very 
brief  statement  as  far  as  I  can  as  to  what  I  propose  to  do  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  this  matter.  I  need  not  tell  your  Lordship  that  the  attention  of  Sir  Hen  y 
James  and  those  other  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being  associated 
has  been  engaged  in  considering,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  how  to  shorten  ese 
proceedings,  having  reference  to  the  very  natural  feeling  expressed  by  your  Lordships 
as  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  both  of  concluding  it,  and  of  also  keeping  one  s  mmd  open 
to  receive  the  impression  from  time  to  time  of  the  evidence  if  the  evidence  is  not 
contracted  but  I  would  only  say  with  regard  to  the  head  of  the  evidence  which  we 
were  dealing  with  before  the  adjournment,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
charged  and  the  nature  of  the  charges,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  avoid  giving  to 
a  very  great  extent  evidence  of  the  character  which  we  were  giving.  Mw,  your 
Lordship  suggested  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  use  what  I  may  call  neutia 
statistics,  statistics  which  have  been  prepared  with  no  reference  to  this >  case  * and  we 
have  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  how  far  we  could  do  that  We  have 
examined  the  statistics  of  crime  for  1877,  1878,  and  every  year  down  to  1887.  Tl.e 
difficulty  is  this,  that  they  appear  in  eight  or  nine  large  books,  and  are  spiead  over 
a  number  of  pages.  What  we  have  done  is  this.  We  have  simply  collated  them,  and 
nut  them  on  to  a  sheet  which  will  show  the  whole  of  Ireland  tor  all  the  years,  and  eac 
countv  We  shall  be  prepared  to  prove,  of  course,  that  the  mere  collation  is  correct. 
What  I  propose  to  do  in  order  to  dispense  with  anything  more  like  mere  numerical 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  number  or  nature  of  the  crimes,  is  to  give  my  learned 
friends  printed  copies,  both  for  Ireland  and  the  counties;  and  if  on  looking  into  the 
statistical  returns  they  find  there  is  anything  wrong,  if  they  will  point  it  out  to  us  we 
will  nut  it  right.  The  headings  are  taken  from  the  Government  papers,  and  the 
number  of  crimes  from  the  Government  papers,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will  fine 
anything  wrong.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  put  a  witness  into  the  box  to ' 
accuracy  of  the  collation.  We  cannot  get  the  Government  Returns  for  1877  and  18/  8. 
We  have  what  we  believe  to  be  correct  extracts,  but  have  not  at  present  been  able  to 
get  the  complete  returns.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  that  difficulty  m 
the  course  of  the  day,  or  through  one  of  the  libraries  to  check  that.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  mere  statistics  of  crime  are  concerned,  we  propose  to  rely  entirely  upon  those 
documents  to  which  your  Lordship  more  than  once  referred  as  being  sufficient. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  Government  Returns  presented  to  Parliament ,  but  we 
have  no  objection,  and  hope  your  Lordships  will  look  yourselves,  also  into  the  returns 
themselves,  which  contain  more  information  than  could  possibly  be  collated,  because 
we  could  only  collate  place,  number,  and  date.  That  your  Lordship  will  find  will  have 
a  most  material  bearing  upon  the  evidence  already  given,  both  with  reference  to  the 
counties  as  to  which  you  have  already  got  evidence  as  to  the  action  of  the  Land 
League  and  National  League,  and  as  to  certain  other  counties  as  to  which  your 
Lordship  will  have  general  evidence  as  to  the  action  of  the  Land  League  and  National 
League;  and  that  will,  I  hope,  materially  shorten— shorten,  I  hope,  by  many  days— 
the  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  crime. 

Now  my  Lord,  the  next  point  of  difficulty  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shorten  is 
this,  and  I  will  tell  my  learned  friend  what  I  propose  to  do,  and  here  I  must  have  his 
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assistance  if  time  is  to  be  saved.  It  is  this.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  “  motive 
column.”  Your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to  ask  us  to  see  whether  we  could  not  in 
some  way  or  other  shorten  the  matter  by  getting  at  the  original  documents  in  which 
the  “  motive  column  ”  appeared  ;  and  I  told  your  Lordship  that  in  some  cases  it  was 
complicated  by  statements  of  a  confidential  nature  appearing  on  the  same  document, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  that  difficulty,  as  we  were  informed.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will 
read  to  your  Lordship  what  we  have  done  with  regard  to  that,  and  I  shall  ask  your 
Lordships’  assistance,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  and  Mr.  Reid’s  assistance  to  help  us  in 
the  matter  if  they  can. 

On  the  2nd  January  1889  we  applied  to  the  police  authority  : — 

“  Special  Commission  Act,  1888. 

“  Sir, 

“  Counsel  is  anxious  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  the  official 
“  evidence,  more  especially  as  regards  the  statistics  of  crime.  It  had  been 
“  originally  intended  to  call  district  inspectors  from  each  of  the  districts  in  the 
“  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Kerry  to  produce  their  outrage 
“  books,  and  to  prove  the  state  of  crime  in  their  several  districts.  I  have  lately 
“  learned,  however,  that  a  return  is  made  by  each  district  inspector  to  the 
“  Inspector-General  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  who,  after  making  due 
“  inquiry,  enters  the  crime  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  a  book  which  is  kept  under 
“  his  personal  supervision,  and  in  which  book  is  entered  under  one  column  the 
“  motive  for  the  crime.  If  this  book  could  be  produced  in  evidence  by  some 
“  gentleman  from  the  office  of  the  Inspector-General,  who  is  responsible  for  its 
“  keeping,  I  think  we  could  dispense  with  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  district 
“  inspectors,  and  some  of  the  higher  officials.  If  the  Government  have  in  their 
“  possession  any  maps  which  would  lie  explanatory  of  the  statistical  evidence, 
“  their  production  would  be  of  much  importance,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
**  proof.  May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  whether  there  will  be  any 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  statistics  I  have  referred  to. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Joseph  Soames.” 

Your  Lordship  will  please  understand  that  Mr.  Soames  will  state  to  your  Lordship, 
if  necessary,  that  of  the  existence  of  this  general  bock  he  did  not  know  till  shortly 
before  that  letter,  tie  had  been  working  on  the  original  outrage  books  in  the 
possession  of  each  district  inspector.  This  is  the  reply  on  the  14th  of  January  from 
Sir  William  Kaye  : — 

“  Sir, 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  in  which  you  suggest  the 
“  production  before  the  Special  Commission  of  the  statistics  of  crime  in  certain 
“  districts,  in  order  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  official  evidence  to 
“  be  given,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acquaint  you  that  a  return 
“  can  be  made  out,  pursuant  to  the  enclosed  form,  from  the  register  book  of 
“  crime  in  each  county.  This  return  will  embrace  what  is  entered  in  the 
“  register  book,  with  the  exception  of  certain  confidential  matter  which  cannot 
“  be  given.  The  official,  whether  county  inspector  or  his  clerk,  who  makes  this 
“  return  will  be  prepared  to  prove  that  it  is  a  correct  transcript  pro  tanto  of  the 
“  register  book  of  crime.  If  an  application  is  made  to  the  Commission  to  receive 
“  a  return  of  the  nature  indicated,  and  if  they  rule  that  they  will  receive  it,  it 
“  will  be  prepared  forthwith,  and  a  copy  supplied  to  you,  to  Mr.  Lewis  (if  asked 
“  for),  and  to  the  Commission. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  W.  L.  B.  Kaye.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  from  the  Inspector- General  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  from  Sir  William  Kayo,  the  Assistant  Under 
Secretary. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  he  speaking  there  for  the  Inspector-General? 
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(The  Attorney- General.)  It  must  be  so.  “  I  am  directed  by  the  L°rd  Lieuteuaut  to 
“  acquaint  you  that  a  return  can  be  made  out  pursuant  to  tbe  enclosed  form  from  t 
“  Renter  Book  of  crime  in  each  county.”  I  am  not  criticising  the  language. 
That  is  I  understand,  what  is  intended.  The  form  of  the  return  we  suggest  is  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Soames  informs  me,  he  is  told  by  some  of  the  police  people  ,it  is 
kept  “  county  form,  that  is  to  say,  county  by  county.  That  is  why  it  is  referred 
to  as  the  county  book.  “Brief  details  of  agrarian  outrages  recorded  m  the  County 
‘‘Register  of  Crime  from  1879  to  1888  inclusive,  under  the  following  heads:— 

“  Homicide,  Firing  at  the  Person,  Attempt  to  Murder,  Firing  ^o  Dwelling,  Serious 
“  Cases  of  Cutting  or  Maiming  the  Person,  and  Serious  Cases  of  Killing,  Cutting,  o 
“  Maiming  Cattle  ”  Then  the  heads  proposed  are  these.  As  I  understand  all  comes 
from  the  book.  Nothing  is  to  be  added  of  any  sort  or  kind.  “Date  of  Oflence  (if 
Homicide,  date  of  death  should  be  added)”;  “  Designation  of  Offence  ;  District 
Sub  district  Townland  ”  ;  “Brief  Summary  of  Cases,  commencing  with  name,  class 
fn  fiff  and  age  of  injured  person.  Cause  or  motive  to  be  clearly  indicated  ; 

“  Names  of  persons  convicted  (if  any),  with  date  and  particulars  of  Sentence.  My 
Lord  I  would  submit  to  your  Lordship  that,  assuming  this  is  to  be  prepared  from 
the  existino-  document  under  the  responsibility  of  a  witness  who  will  come  before 
vour  Lordship  and  will  on  oath  state  that  he  has  excluded  nothing  except  confidential 
matter  and  that  is  handed  to  my  learned  friends,  it  will  prevent  us  from  the  necessity 
of  uro’ving  that  which  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  giving  m  these 
f  ft  nnv  rate  the  proof  of  motive  in  such  a  large  number  of  instances  as  to 

establish  what  I  may  call  a  rule  in  respect  of  them.  And  I  would  dumbly  su  mi 
to  vour  Lordships  and  to  my  learned  friends  (remembering  that,  after  all,  it  s 
Commission  of  inquiry,  and  that  your  Lordships,  having  the  channel  of  information, 
vourselves  obtain  it),  that  we  should  be  both  facilitating  the  inquiry  m  e 
.  "  ,  n  -imstipp  aud  also  assisting  your  Lordships  m  that  labour.  I  would  ask 

interests  of  juetaoe, .and  «b  f  J  return  to  have  supplied,  because,  after 

IZ  ^welht  ofTtf  even  ff  objectfon  Fs  t'aken,  is  for  your  LordFhip,  and  the  burden 
otherwise  put  upon  one  of  the  other  parties,  who  has  satisfied  your  Lordship  that  rom 
miP  point  of  view  his  evidence  is  material  m  producing  what  I  may  call 

(Tlic  President  )  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  quite  grasped  what  you  have  mtende 
coiveyto  me  il  what  does  this  differ  from  the  official  record  that  it  was  agreed 

Sh7}iX^P™-tneral)  It  differs  in  no  way,  my  Lord,  except  that  we  do  not  get 
(1  he At  ton  j  )  i,  -r,  d-g*ers  [n  n0  wav  from  what  was  agreed,  only, 

them  all  We  do  not  each  book  and  then  sent 

if fbook  tfoublin  wrwent  to  SK  end  J  gft  the  book  in  which  the  copy 
lad  been  We  Therefore,  it  may  be  said,  “  You  have  not  gone  to  the  ongmal,  you 

“  !>aye  only  a  copy.”  ^  Do  ot  tQ  it>  sir  Charles  ? 

(Sr  g'busJi)  No  my  Lord.  We  have  a  question  as  to  which  we  will  have  your 

Lordships  opinion.  Have  you  finished? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Upon  that  point.  _ 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  My  friend  had  better  finish. 

( The  P°™yuGTZa tLnkfno?  have  toldtoss  the  Court  again. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  J  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  matter.  That  will,  I 

(TheAttomey-Ger^aiy I  have  g  certain  include  the  evidence  as  to  the 

hope,  and  I  tlnnk  I  may -  j,  I  J  ti  w  have  had  before  your  Lordship 

existence  and  cause  of  crime  had To  do  with  the  tenants.  I  need  not 

two  or  three  It’ Is  in  our  view  most  important  to  have  some  more 

enumerate  their  «  “  ^  “  r°” in  addition  to  ‘those.  I  must  bring  your 

evidence  as  to  that  from  F  some  more  q£  them  who  W1n  speak  to  your 

Lordships  atlen  ioii  t  th  intimidation  of  tenants  in  respect  of  payment  of  rent 

Lordship  of  the  actual  tie  y  t  ite  leave  the  case  as  it  is  there  at  present, 

and  things  of  that ^k  .  cause1  pf  crime,  and  the  effect  of  crime,  I  hope  our 

Therefore  upon  this  he  *  i(J  wiU  be  discharged  by  putting  m  the 

1  ■«  »>» ’A »•  -ss/SSh1  t 
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hope  to  get  rid  of,  and  get  rid  of  speedily,  is  the  speeches.  I  understand,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  my  learned  friends  absolutely  a  full 
and  complete  list.  I  believe  it  will  be  absolutely  full  and  complete  ;  but  at  any  rate 
my  learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  relieve  me  of  that 
part  of  the  burden,  will  be  ready  to  bring  before  your  Lordship  I  hop9  this  week, 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  at  any  time  when  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  that  part  of  the 
case,  the  evidence  of  speeches.  My  learned  friends  will  be  good  enough  to  say  as  to 
what  portions  of  them  they  require  strict  proof.  They  have  been  good  enough  to 
indicate  to  us,  that  practically  speaking,  there  are  very  few  cases  which  require  strict 
proof.  They  cannot  say  which  ones;  they  will  indicate  it  I  suppose  through  their 
counsel,  or  in  some  other  way.  Then  I  have  of  course  other  heads  of  the  inquiry  to 
enter  upon,  which  I  think  are  absolutely  and  entirely  distinct.  Of  course  one  of  the 
most  important  heads  in  the  letters,  which  relate  to  Mr.  Parnell  only,  and  do  not 
relate  to  other  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to 
take  that  part  of  the  case  certainly  next  week.  It  would  not  be  a  right  thing  to 
break  in  upon  another  part  of  the  case  by  taking  an  issue  which  relates  to  an 
individual  entirely  separate. 

{The  President.)  No ;  I  was  only  pleased  to  find  that  you  hoped  to  do  that. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  said  I  hoped  so.  I  am  not  responsible  altogether,  as  your 
Lordship  is  aware.  It  depends  upon  others  quite  as  much  as  it  does  upon  myself. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  say  with  regard  to  such  evidence  as  district  inspectors,  it  is,  of 
course,  extremely  difficult  to  get  that  all  over  at  once. 

{The  President.)  They  might  be  brought  later  on. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  there  are  certain  leading  officials  who  have  to 
speak  with  reference  to  these  statistics  that  I  always  intented  to  call,  and  still  shall 
call  them.  The  only  other  part  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  extracts  from  Nationalist 
papers,  particularly  “  United  Ireland,”  and  evidence  of  the  American  connexion,  which 
is  a  completely  and  entirely  separate  head  in  itself ;  a  large  one,  which  I  shall  have  to 
bring  evidence  before  your  Lordship  upon  quite  independently.  My  present  view 
would  be,  but,  of  course,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  altering  it,  that  I  shall  take 
the  American  connexion  as  soon  as  we  have  concluded  the  case  upon  the  letters.  I 
am  not  certain,  I  may  be  obliged  to  take  some  part  of  it  before ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
very  large  head  by  itself,  and,  although  I  do  not  say  my  proof  in  the  first  instance 
will  occupy  very  long,  there  are  a  great  many  matters  to  be  brought  to  your 
Lordships’  attention  in  connexion  with  it  ultimately.  Of  course,  with  reference  to  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  no  doubt  that  is  a  matter  which  will  occupy  a  very 
much  larger  portion  of  time.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  your  Lordship  now. 
I  thought  it  convenient  to  the  Court,  on  the  commencement  of  its  proceedings,  to 
indicate  how  far  we  had  endeavoured,  consistently  with  our  duty  to  the  Court,  to 
shorten  the  matter,  and  also  what  were  the  heads  of  the  case  upon  which  we  found  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  give  your  Lordship  information.  There  is  a  very  important 
matter,  my  Lord,  which  I  have  not  mentioned.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
mention  it ;  that  is  the  examination  of  banking  books  and  money.  To  a  very  large 
extent,  my  Lord,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  primd  facie  evidence  with  regard  to  that  by 
entries  in  such  papers  as  “  United  Ireland  ”  and  the  “  Freeman  ”  ;  that  is  to  say, 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  money  by  the  officials  of  the  Land  League 
themselves;  to  a  very  large  extent.  That  will  not  answer  my  purpose  entirely.  I 
shall  have  to  give  considerable  evidence  as  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  bank 
■  books  themselves.  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  report  this  week,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  me,  or  those  who  examine  the  books,  to  give  me  their  report, 
even  the  preliminary  report,  until  the  conclusion  of  this  week.  I  make  no  complaint, 
but  they  have  not  at  present  got  all  the  documents  ;  there  has  been  a  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them,  therefore,  that  particular  part  of  the  case,  of  itself  of  considerable 
importance,  cannot  be  gone  into  until  the  investigation  of  the  bank  books  lias  been 
completed.  Your  Lordship,  I  think,  did  not  misunderstand;  I  made  no  pledge  in 
regard  to  going  into  the  letters  next  week.  Your  Lordship  quite  correctly  understood 
me.  I  said,  I  hoped  we  should  have  so  far  advanced  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  to 
it  sometime  next  week,  but  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  allow  that  which  is  most 
important  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Parnell,  but  altogether  independent  of  tho  rest  of  the 
case,  but  which  relates  to  other  acts  of  other  persons,  to  bo  broken  in  upon  or  mixed 
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up  with  other  parts  of  the  case.  Subject  to  anything  my  friend  may  say,  I  do  not 

th(sVo 1 XShjT am  ev en *at  this  late  hour,  that  my  friends  have  given  heed 

to  the  offer  myself  and  my  friends  made,  I  may  say,  months  ago,  as  regards  statistics 
nf  crime  As  to  the  bearing  upon  the  question  involved,  we  shall  have  a  good  deal, 
f  cl  rJe  hereafter  to  say,  but  so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing,  we  expressed  long  and 
of  course,  lieleatt  ";  feet  willi„cness  to  take  any  statistical  account  which 

kng  ‘72^ Ve  Court  i^  In  authentic  fashion  in  lien  of  the  calling  of 

Ihnetses^ '  pP0lLmen  vStims  of  alleged  outrage,  and  so  forth  before  the  Court 
7  therefore  at  once  say  that,  subject  to  one  observation,  I  gladly  assent  to  the 
l’  h  It-  n  Ihat  ?he  report  of  the  Inspector-General,  or  the  return  compiled  under 
WsSSd7rectioIs  from  thl  county  books ,P  shall  be  put  before  your  Lordship,  and  sha  l 
i  ‘  pppivpd  Then  in  view  of  the  subsequent  statement  made  by  my  learned  friend, 

EKSr  as*  S=  ™:  ~ -if  r, 

sS&rA*  trJrJaa-.'s  itsrs.  xXXi 

more 

(Thp  President  1  That  will  be  a  great  deal,  of  course.  _  .  .  .  ,  r  j 

C  Russell  )  Judgino-  by  the  Attorney-General  s  opening,  m  which  he  was  bound 
{8a  i  J  irTin  fairness  to  us,  the  substantial  points  he  was  intending  to 
to  disclose  . kfind  of'  *  serious  description  remains  to  be  proved-eom- 
prove,  veiy  lit  Therefore  I  do  not  know  what  my  learned 

Fri/nd  mL?  by  “  he°  is  goi^g  to  caU  irgpe^  and  other  officials upon  this 

statistics  themselves,  the  on  y  pom  „  .  J,  .  ,i  aliened  motive,  of  course,  he 

t‘4- m*. 

same  thing. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  no.  . 

S  SW  "  remember  f  re  was 

yhefresi cunt.)  au»  ,  „  p  haye  said  rep6atedly,  whatever  it  may  be 

Sfedll  any  boot  that  that  I  suggest  and  hope  will  be  admitted,  subject  to  the  very 
f0r(SireCC°CSeeW.)  “it eieayrnyedtriend  says  (and,  of  course,  I  accept  the  statement) 
d^nc^lmovIIhilefore^i^whatThlltknllie  waT^Fki^lwause'lfind  the  heading 

ct  savs« 

opposition,  but  we  shall  requ  iniured  person  Cause  or  motive  to  be  clearly 

::  t  be^0  as  to  be,J“  and  alleged  motive.”  If  your  Lordship 

thinks  it  reasonable,  we  shall  not  make  any  “bjeoLon  • 

{The  Attorney-General)  Quite  so,  ^Ay“^0r  the  motive  put  forward 

\sir  G.  Rassell.)  In  a  good  many  casj  theaUeged X'^d  League,  or  Laving  paid 
by  those  who  represent  the  lime.  cfurs6i  lt  W,U  bf  our  duty  to  prove 

Sfo’re^  oIFSrdsSp  (/think  it  Is  demonstrable  on  the  evidence),  there  were  other 

motives  altogether  ? 

^  trust  to  your  Lordship  fairly  discounting  that 

column  \ 

{The  President.)  Certain  y.  official  allegation  of  what  is  believed 

jc&  «  “ as,; -U  SKStiJ  jl  .  « a.. » • 
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very  proper  addition  to  be  made  to  this  return.  There  was  only  one  case  in  which  we 
had  the  opportunity,  or,  at  least  in  which  I  had  the  opportunity,  of  going  into  the 
examination,  by  comparison,  of  the  Registrar-General  s  action,  and  the  reports  from 
the  county  offices.  Your  Lordship  will  require  to  know  what  the  machinery  is.  There 
is  a  report  to  the  county  inspector  by  the  policeman,  and  a  compilation,  which  is 
returned  to  the  Inspector-General,  who  takes  some  means  (what,  I  do  not  know)  of 
checkin®-  those  returns.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  in  one  case  (I  cannot  recall 
the  name  of  it  at  this  particular  moment ;  I  think  it  was  Huggins,  but  I  am  not  sure) 
a  large  number  of  offences  were  returned  as  agrarian  offences,  agrarian  motives  being 
the  motives  suggested  as  occasioning  them,  and,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the 
Inspector-General  had  rejected  those,  and  had  given  directions  that  they  were  not  to 
be  recorded  as  agrarian. 

( The  President.)  I  remember  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  I  think  Gilhooly  and  Huggins  were  the  two  persons. 

(The  President.)  I  remember  the  instances,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  names. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  impose  any  additional  labour  if  there  were 
also  put  the  number  of  offences  suggested  as  agrarian  offences,  which  the  Inspector- 
General  declined  to  return  as  such.  Your  Lordship  will  bear  in  mind  why  I  insist 
upon  this.  It  is  important  that,  in  truth,  the  report  which  we  are  1o  get  from  the 
Inspector  General,  if  your  Lordships  agree  to  the  course  suggested,  would  only  differ 
from  the  County  Inspector’s  returns  to  the  Registrar- General  in  the  particulars.  I 
have  at  this  moment  indicated,  namely,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  agrarian 
motive  having  been  suggested,  he,  on  further  examination,  found  that  was  nit  the 
cause,  and  rejected  it  therefor.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  though  my  friend  may  have 
a  word  to  add  upon  the  question  of  those  statistics  with  that  alteration  of  the  heading. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  had  better  not  alter  the  heading,  because  ilnt  is  the 
actual  heading  in  the  book.  It  had  better  not  be  altered,  but  be  subject  to  your 

comment. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

(The  President.)  You  may  take  it  we  will  record  it.  _  . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  no  good  to  alter  the  heading  which  exists  m  the  book. 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  does  not  know  the  uses  to  which  these  things  are 

^frThe  President.)  I  can  only  deal  with  this  as  with  any  other  case.  Perhaps  if  I 
state  clearly  that  we  understand  the  way  in  which  you  desire  it  to  be  recorded,  that  will 

be  sufficient.  T  u 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  say  no  more.  So  far  as  regards  the  question  of  statistics,  I  hope 

your  Lordship  will  put  some  pressure,  justifiable  and  necessary,  I  submit,  upon  my 
learned  friend,  that  if  we  do  assent  to  this  we  shall  not  have — I  will  not  use  the  word 
parade,  lest  it  should  be  considered  offensive — but  that  we  shall  not  have  the  class  of 
evidence  these  statistics  are  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  producing.  I  mean 
police  constables  and  inspectors,  and  what  not,  going  over  the  same  ground. 

(The  President.)  I  would  do  so,  if  I  could,  but  I  really  do  not  know  ;  my  experience 
as  a  judge  does  not  suggest  to  me  any  means  by  which  I  can  say,,  “  This  evidence  must 
“  not  be  given,”  unless  we  can  say,  “  This  evidence  is  irrelevant. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  But  your  Lordship  can  say  in  jour  judgment  it  would  be  desirable. 
(The  President.)  That  I  have  hinted.  t  . 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Your  Lordships  have  said  it  again  and  again;  but  my  friends  have 
appeared  like  a  tree  to  bend  to  the  momentary  passage  of  the  wind,  but  then  become 
erect  a^ain  when  the  expression  of  opinion  has  passed  over  their  heads.  As  to  the 
speeches,  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  we  do  not  think  there  will  be  the  least  contention 
as  to  the  speeches,  if  my  friends  will  indicate  the  speeches  they  rely  upon,  and  give  us 
(which  they  may  easily  do)  a  list  of  them.  They  have  given  us  some  of  them. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  have  given  you  almost  a  complete  list.  It  is  simply  to 

add  to  it  some  of  which  we  had  not  the  complete  proof. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Give  us  the  list  of  speeches  on  which  you  rely  and  there  will  not 
be  any  difficulty  about  that.  We  may  wish  to  supplement  thorn  by  particular  passages 

we  may  rely  upon.  . 

As  regards  the  bank  books,  we  shall  have  to  talk  about  the  materiality  of  that  part 

of  the  case  at  a  later  stage.  I  am  not  dealing  with  that  now.  I  cai  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  report ;  and  if  my  friend  will  i  urnish  us 
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with  a  report,  which  I  understand  him  to  say  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  we  may  agree  upon  the  results  of  that. 

(The  President.)  The  report,  I  suppose,  of  some  accountant  who  has  examined  the 

h°(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  The  examination  of  the  books  and  copy  of  the  report  my  friend 

expects  to  have  ready  in  a  few  days.  , 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  observations  will  be  very  short,  and  they  are  directed  to  points 
which’ have  occurred  to  mein  going  very  laboriously  through  the  evidence  for  the 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  business.  In  the  first  place,  I  hope,  as  my  friend 
speaks  of  that  column  giving  the  outrages  in  the  districts,  that  he  will  be  kind  enough 
also  to  state  the  dates  upon  which  each  district  has  been  changed.  .  For  example,  the 
case  of  Castleisland.  Your  Lordship  may  recollect  when  my  friend  instituted  or 
commenced  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  crime  in  Castleisland  district  before 
and  .after  December  1880,  that  had  to  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  Castleisland  district 
was  multiplied  six  or  seven  times  in  size.  Your  Lordship  sees  what  I  mean.  We 
should  be  told  when  the  districts  vary.  Also,  I  should  ask  for  another  thing  it 
possible.  That  is  that  where  districts  are  included  in  the  report  they  will  be  kind 
enough  to  state  to  us  what  the  parishes  in  the  districts  are,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  by  ourselves,  going  through  the  evidence,  to  see  where  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
in  that  district,  and  to  use  such  argument  as  we  think  proper  upon  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Townland. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Townland  is  to  be  given.  That  is  the  proposal. 

(Mr.  j Reid.)  Then  that  is  satisfactory  and  sufficient.  We  ought  to  know  what  town- 
lands  are  included  in  what  district.  Another  matter  is  this  :  The  Outrage  Books  to 
which  my  learned  friends  have  adverted,  of  which  they  are  going  to  give  us  extracts, 
as  your  Lordship  observes,  are  what  I  call  Outrage  Books,  No.  2.  1  ou  may  recollect 

that  certain  Outrage  Books  have  been  put  in.  ihose  Outrage  Bocks  of  course  have 
already  been  dealt  with.  The  other  Outrage  Book,  No.  2,  was  supposed  to  contain 
some  secret  information,  and  no  doubt  did.  My  iriend  desires  to  give  us  a  table  of 
the  substance  appearing  in  that,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  that  in  addition  to  w h at 
has  been  said,  but  in  addition  to  that  I  would  ask  that  as  to  the  district  books  which 
have  been  referred  to — the  Outrage  Books — all  the  extracts  for  the  years  requiied  shou  c 
themselves  be  printed.  They  are  not  very  long,  my  Lord.  They  do  not  contain  much 
matter,  and  I  should  be  very  anxious  that  they  should  be  printed,  for  reasons  which  1 
think  will  become  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  case,  and  will  shorten  the  matter. 
The  last  thing  I  have  to  say  is  this  :  With  regard  to  extracts  from  newspapers,  my 
friend  opened  and  apparently  intends  to  rely  upon  a  variety  of  extracts  from  news¬ 
papers  I  do  think,  as  he  has  to  extract  them  in  any  case,  it  would  be  very  convenient 
if  he  would  furnish  us  also  with  a  print  of  those.  We  would  have  them  compared, 
and  if  thero  were  anything  wrong  we  would  draw  attention  to  it,  and  deal  with  the 
extracts  from  the  papers  in  the  same  way  as  we  deal  with  the  speeches.  I  think  those 
suggestions  will  contribute  towards  lessening  the  labour  and  time  occupied. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  To  avoid  misapprehension  I  had  better  say  a  few  words.  As 
regards  extracts  from  newspapers  I  will,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  communicate  wit  i 
Mr  Reid  and  others,  and  save  trouble  by  communicating  to  him  the  passages  we 
propose  to  read  ;  and,  if  I  can  possibly  do  so,  although  it  may  be  the  expense  may  be 
too  great,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  him  copies.  If  possible  I  will  assist  him  by  ^indicating 
what  speeches  we  propose  to  read.  I  am  referring  to  “  kn.ted  Ireland  and  the 
“  Irish  World.”  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  this  return.  1  have  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  either  wearying  your  Lordship  or  ’‘parading,  or  doing  anything  of  the 
kind  with  regard  to  the  evidence  which  is  covered  by  the  return,  and  any  evidence.  I 
have  offered  or  shall  offer  has  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  but,  as  my  learned  friend  as  s 
what  we  shall  be  saved,  we  shall  be  saved  a  very  large  number  of  county  inspectors 
and  district  inspectors.  But  the  table  does  not  show  anything  about  the  League,  and 
it  is  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  League  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  supplement 
the  evidence  I  have  given  by  the  evidence  of  some  further  inspectors  or  police  officials 
who  have  personal  experience  of  the  matter.  I  merely  mention  that  because  your 
Lordship  will  understand  (I  care  for  nothing  else)  that  I  am  endeavouring  on  y  o 
bring  before  your  Lordships  evidence  upon  the  points  which  would  not  be  covered  by 
those  returns  of  crime.  With  regard  to  adding  on  this  table  a  column  showing  the 
cases  which  have  been  rejected,  speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  clone,  because 
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my  information  is — at  least  I  gather  for  the  moment  from  one  of  the  police  officials — ■ 
that  this  book  is  made  up,  as  you  would  expect,  after  all  crimes  which  are  not 
agrarian  have  been  rejected. 

( The  President.)  Rejected  by  whom? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  By  whoever  has  the  duty  of  rejecting  them. 

{The  President.)  I  only  ask  the  question  in  order  to  see  if  possible  at  what  stage  of 
the  proceedings  the  rejection  took  place. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  impression  is  the  rejection  would  very  often  take  place 
before  the  paper  would  go  up  to  the  inspector-general. 

{Mr.  Reid.)  My  friend  will  find  the  rejection  in  every  case  entered  in  the  Outrage 
Book  Number  1,  to  which  we  are  referring. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  You  are  not  following  me.  I  am  following  my  Lord  upon 
the  particular  point.  In  some  instances  the  rejection  does  take  place  I  am  told  by 
the  inspector  himself,  and  if  the  information  can  be  given  in  those  cases  I  am  most 
willing  that  it  should  be  given,  but  in  other  cases  the  rejection  would  take  place  at 
an  earlier  stage,  and  therefore  the  record  may  not  be,  and  1  believe  is  not,  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  person,  when  perhaps  it  is  reported.  I  only  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of 
its  not  being  afterwards  said  I  acquiesced  in  any  information  being  provided  which 
is  not  forthcoming.  I  will  make  inquiry,  but  I  believe  it  will  turn  out  this  return  is 
only  of  what  are  believed  to  be  authentic  cases,  and  nothing  else.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  cannot  promise. 

{The  President.)  It  amounts  to  this :  you  think  that  the  return  is  only  made  up  after 
cases  have  been  rejected  as  not  agrarian. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly. 

{The  President.)  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  the  case? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Iam  told  after  official  revision,  but  I  will  take  care  that 
inquiry  is  made,  in  order  if  possible,  though  I  cannot  undertake  to  do  so,  to  give  my 
learned  friend  the  column  or  whatever  information  is  accessible. 

{The  President.)  We  think  you  ought,  and  I  understand  you  will  give  that  informa¬ 
tion  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  If  it  can  be  ;  but  your  Lordship  will  kindly  understand  this, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  call  inspectors  from  all  places.  I  will  ascertain  at  once  and  see  if 
it  can  be  done.  If  it  is  in  the  same  book,  my  friend  shall  have  it  with  pleasure  ;  but 
if,  as  I  am  informed,  the  book  is  made  up  after  all  revision,  we  should  have  to  go  to 
some  other  source. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  no  doubt  the  book  is  made  up  after  all  revision,  but  it  is 
made  from  materials  before  the  person  who  makes  the  compilation,  and  those  materials 
are  the  county  books. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  You  state  so. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  make  inquiry  to  give  the  information  my  Lord  thinks 
we  ought  to  do,  but  I  wish  to  say  at  once,  not  having  the  books  here,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  do  so  in  the  very  simple  way  my  friend  supposes.  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  inquiry. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  the  county  book  there  was  an  outrage  on  a  particular  date,  and 
then  there  was,  at  a  later  date,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  from  the  inspector- 
general,  a  note  that  it  was  not  to  be  recorded  as  an  agrarian  outrage. 

{The  Attorney  General.)  It  may  be  that  means  going  to  every  county  and  therefore 
getting  rid  of  the  saving  of  time.  I  cannot  say  more  than  that  to-day.  It  is  no  good 
endeavouring  to  extract  from  me  a  pledge  which  I  cannot  give  and  which  I  have 
no  right  to  give.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  matter  J  need  mention  to  your 
Lordship,  having  regard  to  what  my  learned  friends  have  said.  My  only  object  in 
making  this  observation  is  to  avoid  misunderstanding  in  the  future.  1  may  bo  allowed 
to  give  directions  that  this  return  shall  be  prepared  as  speedily  as  possible  ? 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Cunyngham  will  write  a  letter  saying  that  we  desire  that  to  be 
done. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  one  other  matter  on  which  I  hopo  also  to  save  your 
Lordship  a  considerable  trouble,  and  I  shall  again  have  to  ask  my  learned  friends’ 
assistance  or  your  Lordship’s  directions.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  we  allege,  as 
part  of  our  case,  that  notorious  criminals  have  been  Land  Leaguers,  which  is  one  part 
of  our  case,  and  also  that  notorious  criminals  have  been  defended  at  the  Land  League 
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_  ,  ,  .  .  I, o-rra  rrivpn  pvidence  to  &  certain  extont  with, 

expense.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  JL  in  eertain  parts.  I  am  very  anxious 

regard  to  some  cases,  and  wit  1  regar  °  j  t,eijCTe  save  it  immensely 

indrd  ™  "ot  8°mg  *  nr  toT 

to  the  extent  ot  a  very  iaitoe  ,  .  be  nroved  and  proved  readily.  I 

put  before  your  Lordships  any  mg  w 1  to  pUf  them  all  in  (but,  of  course, 

have  had  taken  out  for  every  county  and  Ip.  op  tT  and  Clare),  all  the 

the  most  important  counties  are  Cork  Galway,  W’  tWf,k  (roughly  about  that) 
convictions,  with  the  nature  o  ■  griecimen  only  for  the  purpose  of 

down  to  1888.  Your  «  of  *4'  •  14 

following  me.  Wil  y  ,,J  ,1  offender.  It  is  returns  and  convictions 

purports  to  give  the  name  and  address  ot  the  ottenaer.  me 

of  members  of  the  Land  League  tn  par  tYe  name  °*  the  person.  The 

is  in  the  district  of  Killoi&i  ..  ,  Now  mv  Lord,  I  am  informed,  and  the 

next,  the  branch  of  which  he  is  a  m  ^  friends  are  able  to  tell  from  their  records, 

evidence  appears  to  show  it,  the  }  ‘  they  have  the  information  from  the 

every  case  of  persons  who  were  membTe^  particulars  of  conviction. 

books  that  are  m  their  possession.  +w  is  to  sav  from  the  record  or  whatever 

Every  case  is  taken  from  official  documents,  that  is  to  say,  irom  me 

may  be  the  character  of  the  document. 

[£  -  thZ,  b.r  ^ 

believe,  it  is  between  100  and  300  dul  j  t0  do  1S  not  an 

remembering  this  is  a  Commission  of  Inquiiy,  that  Jb  ^  P^P  of  these  lists?  and 

unfair  thing.  I  propose  to  han<  o  ny  ^  -.-i  tbe  membership  or  the  conviction 

to  ask  them  whether  they  require  us  to  prove  friend,  I  propose 

or  any  other  formal  facts.  1  hen,  J>  .  1  through  the  burden,  which  you 

to  put  these  in  without  asking  your  or  1  »  &  Vour°  officer,  anyone  of  these 

can  do  if  you  t L in k  it  r i^li  ’  ^ ^ ^ Ve"n i n d  yo°ur  Lordship  I  am  here  supplying 
witnesses,  because,  after  all,  •  g  b  material  with  reference  to  the 

your  Lordship  with  afterwards  say  some  part  of  this 

charges  we  are  now  making,  ly  Tnouirv  That  is  another  matter, 

information  is  irrelevant  or  rs  "^efof  couise'tbi acquittals,  or  anything 
that  goes  to  the  weight  of  it.  I  have  not .take  convictions.  Desiring 

of  that  kind  what  we  say  are  the  failures  of  justice— the^  are  c  * 

to  prove,  first,  the  connexion  of  the  Land  League  with  mme.  q(  the  Land 

notorious  criminals  with  Land  League  mo  .■  '  ■  of  the  Court  by  putting  in  at 

League,  we  wish  to  save,  »  far  as  for  theLelves,  to  give 

once  a  statement  which  will  em  y  1  ,  as  t0  the  inclusion  of  offences 

them  the  copies  of  it,  and,  subjec  o  any  ^  -n  -n  orc]er  that  they  may  not  be 

which  have  no  direct  bearing,  u  w  i  1  ?  t  spaq  submit  to  your  Lordship 

thought  to  be  picked  and  chosen  m  the  rnatt( er  I^shal] ‘“bmi  ^  ^  ^  £ 

that  is  proper.  Of  course  they  contain  m  Y  .g  bJause  they  have  been 

reference  to  the  particular  ques  ions  -  ’  ^  anything  more  than  give  your 

taken  out  fairly  in  order  to  show  we  have  show  the  acquittals, 

Lordship  facts  that  those  appea  .  =>l  ’  y  'broke  down  for  other  causes, 

and  they  do  not  show  charges  made  which  we  wbich,  as  1  have 

I  ask  your  Lordship  to  accept  t  ie  m  on  ‘  which  can  be  given  in  this  form, 

already  submitted,  is  very  materia  ,  anc  is  in  0n  which  your  Lordships  can 

I  only  put  it  before  your  Se.  not  i/this  Inquiry 'bound 

obtain  the  direct  evidence,  l  J  •  j  .  if  vour  Lordships  or  my  learned 

in  the  same  sense  by  the  strict  rules  of  ^f'^d  by  all  means  J  him  be  called, 

friends  think  a  particular  eons  able  “  ^  “0  in  this  matter  is 

I  ask  your  Lordship  to  say  the  course  1  piopose  to  puis  « 
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friend  after  lie  has,  by  the  mouth  of  the  constables,  as  far  as  he  could  up  to  this  point, 
sought  to  establish  his  case,  gravely  asks  us  to  supply  where  apparently  he  may  have 
some  difficulty  or  inconvenience  in  producing  evidence  himself.  We  absolutely  and 
utterly  decline  to  do  so.  My  learned  friend  must  conduct  his  case  as  he  thinks  fit  and 
if  he  cannot  prove  it,  leave  it  without  proof,  and,  if  he  can  prove  it,  prove  it.  I  will 

remind  your  Lordship,  as  showing  that  that  position  is  reasonable  and  proper  to  be 

taken  up  on  our  part!  that  we  are  asked  to  admit  offences  committed  by  members  of 
the  Land  League  and  members  of  the  National  League.  The  Land  League  having 
been  suppressed,  and  necessarily  having  become  to  a  great  extent  disorganised 
as  far  back  as  the  month  of  October  1881,  and,  m  the  month  of  Januaiy  1889 
we  are  gravely  asked  to  tick  off,  and  say  to  my  learned  friend,  A,  B  C,  D 
and  the  rest  were  members  of  the  Land  League  up  to  1881  or  subsequent 
to  1881  as  to  which  we  have  not  (and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
to  say  if  we  had  we  should  not  give  the  information),  means  according  to  my  instruc¬ 
tions  of  giving  such  information  at  all.  That  does  not  apply,  I  quite  admit,  wit  ie 
same  force  to  the  later  stages,  1885,1886,  and  1887,  as  regards  membership  of  the 
National  League ;  but  for  the  reason  I  have  just  given,  and  for  a  further  reason  which 
I  will  presently  state,  I  utterly  decline  to  help  my  learned  friend  m  the  way  he  asks 
And  I  am  told  even  as  regards  the  National  League,  we  should  be  in  very  great 
difficulty  in  giving  the  information  that  is  asked.  I  am  strengthened  m  that  resist¬ 
ance  by  the  fact  that  again  and  again  and  again  (I  was  reading  the  evidence  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Reid  only  yesterday  evening),  when  it  has  been  suggested  verbally  m 
answer  to  a  particular  question  if  a  man  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  or  m  some 
cases  a  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  when  the  constable  has  been  pressed  in  cioss- 
examination,  he  has  receded  from  that  position  and  has  said  :  I  understood  he  was  , 
“  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  member  of  the  League,  and  I  have  seen  him  attending  the 
“  Sunday  meetings,”  and  that  in  cases  where  hereafter  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 

proving  that  was  not  correct  in  those  cases.  ,  f  •  ,  11 

P  But  let  me  put  this  matter  on  a  further  ground.  This,  if  it  was  to  be  fair  at  all, 
which  it  is  not  on  the  face  of  it,  would  have  included  cases  m  which  not  only  there 
were  convictions,  but  in  which  there  were  charges  made  and  proved,  to  be  untoum  ec 
and  dismissed  against  certain  persons.  This  list,  which  my  friend  has  handed  to  me, 
relates  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  district  of  Dingle,  and  1  must  ask  your  Loids  up 
gravely  and  seriously  to  consider  this.  Here  are  10  persons  in  Castle  Gregory 
described  as  members  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  Land  League  or  National.  League  of 
Castle  Gregory,  I  know  not  which.  What  is  their  offence  ?  “  F urious  driving.  I  go 

to  the  next/1  Groaning  police,”  “  Unlawful  assembly.”  Then  I  come  to  four,  ‘•  Groaning 
police,"  “  Assaulting  bailiffs,”  “  Common  assault,  “  Booing  and  hooting^byalists. 
Who  are  they  ?  “  Language  calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  Ob&t  ct 

ing  sheriffs  bailiffs,”  “  Publishing  ‘  United  Ireland.’  ”  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a 
numerable  boy  selling  penny  copies,  and  coming  down  to  the  7th  July  1886,  actually 
under  the  recent  Coercion  Act  of  1887.  My  Lord,  we  utterly  decline  to  give  any 

assistance  to  my  learned  friend  in  this  mattei . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  respectfully  repeat  my  request  to  your 
Lordship  that  your  Lordship  will  take  these  lists  for  your  own  information,  and  will 
put  upon  my  learned  friends,  if  they  intend  to  dispute  their  accuracy,  a  request  that 
they  shall  say  which  they  dispute  as  being  members  of  the  League,  and  a  request  they 
shall  say  which  witnesses  they  wish  to  be  called.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  m 
his  inquiry,  as  in  any  other  inquiry  of  the  same  kind  it  would  be  perfectly  proper. 
I  ask  your  Lordship  to  understand  what  my  learned  friend  says.  He  says  we  have 
acted  unfairly  in  not  including  the  acquittals.  We  should  be  only  too  glad  to  put  m 
the  cases  of  Land  Leaguers  charged  where  the  prosecutions  laded,  but  i!  we  had  done 
that  what  would  my  learned  friend  have  said  immediately  :  “  You  endeavour  to  mtro- 
“  duce  these  cases  of  acquittal  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Land  Leaguers 
“  were  connected  with  crime.”  Therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  convictions.  In  every 
single  case  the  proof  of  this  compilation  as  regards  the  conviction  can  be  obtained 
from  the  official  documents.  Therefore,  if  my  friends  do  not  know,  do  not  know  now, 
in  fact,  I  think  it  could  be  obtained  in  many  cases  from  the  returns,  but  that  does  not, 
of  course,  give  the  necessary  connexion  of  their  being  Land  Lea gueis.  In  regard  to 
the  point  that  they  do  not  know  whether  they  are  Land  Leaguers,  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  thing  that  having  said  in  one  breath,  they  have  no  means  of  knowing 
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whether  they  were  Land  Leaguers,  the  next  statement  was  they  were  going  to  show 
certain  people  said  to  be  Land  Leaguers  are  not.  But  it  is  said  they  cannot  test  this 
information  by  the  records  of  the  people  who  subscribed.  I  should  ask  your  Lordship 
before  you  reject  this,  and  before  you  put  upon  us  (which,  of  course,  we  must  fulfil,  if 
you  Lordship  thinks  it  right)  the  obligation,  though  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be 
imposed  upon  us,  of  summoning  these  people  over,  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  consider 
what  has  been  proved.  You  will  require  to  have  proof  by  some  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Land  League — a  person  from  the  county  of  Kerry  for  instance. 
It  may  be,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  fact,  that  in  a  large  number  of  these  cases  the  actual 
names  are  given  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  as  attending  Land  League  meetings  as 
members  of  the  League.  Now,  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
occupying  hours  and  days  in  proving  that  which  is  beyond  all  question,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  put  in  a  tabulated  shape,  in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  give  material 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  these  persons,  and  which  we  are  obliged  to 
put  in  a  tabulated  shape,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Court. 

(The  President.)  Was  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  these  charges  to 
prove  they  were  members  of  the  Land  League  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Does  your  Lordship  mean  in  the  original  proceedings  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes.  _  ...  . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Oh  no,  that  is  my  point.  My  point  is  the  particular  column 
with  regard  to  their  being  members  of  the  Land  League  does  not  appear  in  the 
original  proceedings.  It  may  in  some.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule. 

(Sir.  G.  Russell.)  It  is  wholly  irrelevant. 

(The  President.)  There  is  a  column  here  showing  who  proves  membership,  name,  and 
address. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  that  is  the  name  of  the  witness. 

(The  President.)  Then  I  say  was  it  essential,  in  establishing  the  charge,  to  prove  that 
at  all. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  not  originally,  My  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Therefore  it  was  something  which  was  only  incidentally  proved  by 
that  witness. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  was  not  proved  originally.  I  hat  is  the  name  ot  tne 
witness  who  would  be  called  to  prove  it  here.  My  learned  friends  may  laugh  as 
much  as  they  like,  though  it  is  not  ordinary  courtesy,  but  the  point  is  this,  that  we 
have  put  down  m  every  case  the  branch  of  which  we  are  informed  the  man  was  a 
member. 

(The  President.)  Then  you  are  asking  them  to  admit  your  statement  that  in  this 
case  Constable  Bernard  Reilly,  of  Tralee,  can  prove  that  Thos.  0  Rourke  was  a 

iyi  0  Tuber 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Will  your  Lordship  tell  me  the  prisoner  in  that  case  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  Thomas  O’Rourke,  the  Mall,  Tralee. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  is  the  date? 

(The  President.)  12th  December  1887. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  is  the  offence  ? 

(The  President.)  Selling  papers  publishing  suppressed  meetings. 

(The  Attorney-General .)  "We  ask  them  to  admit  that  Iliomas  0  Rourke  was  a  member 
of  the  League.  We  are  in  a  position  to  prove  it  before  your  Lordship. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  I  only  took  that  as  against  you. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  going  to  do  the  same  gallery  sort  of  business  as 
my  friend  by  picking  out  particular  things.  I  can  show  house-breaking,  firing  at  the 
person,  and  offences  of  that  kind  ;  but  I  do  submit  it  being  our  duty  to  bring  before 
your  Lordship  information  which  you  yourselves  can  test;  because  I  feel,  if  we 
think  the  charges  involve  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  facts  of  this  kind,  we  are 
bound  to  put  it  before  your  Lordship. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  How  many  are  you  going  to  prove  were  defended  by  the 

National  League?  .  ,  .  .  ... 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  believe,  practically,  the  whole  of  them — all  the  serious 
charges ;  all  the  murders,  firing  at  the  person,  and  firing  into  houses.  All  the  serious 
ones  were  defended  by  the  Land  League.  I  shall  be  able  to  do  that  shortly  before 
your  Lordship  by  calling  witnesses. 
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(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  What  does  it  matter  whether  the  prisoner  was  a  Land  Leaguer  if 
the  Land  League  defended  him  ?  If  you  prove  the  Land  League  defended  A.B.,  they 
would  have  a  motive  for  doing  it,  you  may  be  certain. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course  that  may  be  sufficient,  but  at  the  present  time  I 
was  proposing  to  put  in  the  complete  list  of  convictions.  I  will  just  give  a  specimen 
from  the  county  of  Kerry,  the  district  we  have  been  dealing  with  :  “  Michael  Baker, 
Ballyhea.”  Branch  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Dingle.  Offence,  attacking  a  dwelling- 
house.  Date  of  offence,  5th  August  1882.  Date  of  conviction,  18th  August  1882. 
Who  proves  conviction,  Sergeant  Moran,  Dingle.  Who  proves  membership,  Sergeant 
Moran,  Dingle.  Awarded  three  months  imprisonment.  There  are  a  series  of  them  in 
the  county  Kerry. 

(The  President.)  I  should  think  it  reasonable  that  the  fact  of  the  conviction  and  the 
offence  should  be  admitted. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  depends  on  the  Police  Court  books. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so ;  but  this  is  an  extraneous  fact  that  you  are  asking  them 

to  admit. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  not  only  follow,  but  agree  ;  but  your  Lordship  understands 
this.  My  allegation  is  that  in  an  immense  number  of  these  cases  they  have  from  lists 
of  subscriptions,  which  they  produced  the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examining; 
in  many  cases  lists  from  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  cross-examined  as  to  membership  of 
particular  branches. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  are  entirely  mistaken. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  said  I  am  entirely  mistaken. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  assure  you  you  are.  I  have  never  seen  a  list  of  members  from 
any  district.  I  have  seen  a  list  of  officers.  That  is  all  I  have  seen. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  will  wait  till  the  end  of  the  case,  and  I  think  it  will 
appear  there  are  lists  in  existence.  I  believe  in  the  Ballydehob  books  actual  registers 
were  produced  of  members  comprising  190  names. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  was  the  Land  League,  not  the  National  League. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  But  you  did  not  draw  a  distinction  between  Land  League 
and  National  League. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  I  did. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  dealing  with  the  point  your  Lordship  puts  to  me.  I 
am  satisfied,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  your  Lordship  says  a  part  of  it  should  be  given 
in  this  way  so  as  to  give  your  Lordship  the  information  we  think  material ;  but  I  ask 
your  Lordship  to  suspend  your  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  you  will  say  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Land  League,  “  Do  you  dispute  these  people  were  members  ?  ” 
because  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  President,  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Egan  are  the  Treasurers, 
Mr.  Harrington  is  one  of  the  Secretaries.  You  will  probably  say  to  these  people, 
“  Do  you  dispute  these  people  were  members  of  the  Land  League  ?  ”  For  convenience, 
it  is  put  on.  If  your  Lordship  says  that  is  to  be  postponed,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
But  I  do  humbly  submit  I  have  not  done  anything  more  than  pursued  a  reasonable 
course  in  putting  this  in  a  tabulated  shape,  and  enabling  the  Commission  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  evidence  of  these  persons,  being  members  of  the  Land  League, 
cannot  be  given  in  this  way.  It  can  be  tested  to  any  extent,  if  your  Lordship  thinks 
it  necessary,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  can  be  spared  the  Commission  by 
obtaining  from  the  representatives  of  the  Land  League  a  statement  whether  or  not 
they  admit  these  persons  were  members,  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  tho  matter 
further.  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  say  that  this  table  ought  to  be  admitted  for  the 
purposes,  at  any  rate,  for  which  your  Lordship  is  prepared  to  admit  it,  and  also  for 
purposes  for  which  it  may  become  material  afterwards. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  So  far  as  these  are  records  of  agrarian  crimes,  they  will  appoar  in 
the  Inspector-General’s  return,  which  we  have  agreed  shall  bo  before  the  Court.  As 
regards  any  others  which  are  not  there,  we  object  in  any  shape  or  form  to  this 
statement,  and  we  should  only  bo  glad  if  my  learned  friend  will  attempt  to  give  proof 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  offences  themselves,  for  we  shall  liavo  the  opportunity,  which 
we  shall  gladly  embrace,  of  showing  your  Lordship  what  was  the  character  of  a  large 
proportion  of  these  so-called  convictions,  what  the  offence  charged  was,  and  tho 
circumstances  under  which  those  convictions  were  obtained.  I  shall  not  make  the 
admission  in  any  shape  or  form,  except  so  far  as  it  appears  an  agrarian  criino  in  the 
Inspector-General’s  report. 
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{ The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  wish  to  reply,  my  Lord ;  I  do  not  say  more. 

(Mr  Biqqar.)  My  Lord,  the  Attorney-General  has  referreu  to  myself,  and  I  protest 
that  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  National  League  and  has  committed  some 
offence  is  no  evidence  against  me.  Men  are  convicted  of  furious  driving  and  selling 
newspapers,  and  all  sorts  of  offences,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  members  of  he 
National  League  certainly  has  no  right  to  prejudice  me;  and  I  submit,  no  part  of  the 
evidence  (riven  by  the  Attorney-General  should  be  taken  as  evidence  at  all  unless 
somethTng°  more  specific  can  be  shown  against  us  excepting  the  fact  that  men  have 
committed  crimes  if  all  varieties  and  sorts.  I  think  the  charges  against  myself  ought 

t0  (The  President.)  I  suppose  in  the  blue  book  you  have  spoken  of,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  call  it  the  blue  book,  in  the  official  record  that  you  have  spoken  of,  the  fact 

Lord;  tieydonot  containit 

Mr.  Reid.)  The  totals  of  convictions  appear,  but  not  the  names  nor  the  particular 
cases  but  what  happens  is  this :  it  appears  so  many  offences  are  put  under  differen 
heads,  “  homicide/’  «  murder  ” ;  and  then  so  many  have  been  convicted,  so  many 
acouitted  so  many  nobody  called  to  justice  ;  therefore  the  totals  will  aPPear- 

Somehow  or  other  I  had  collected  from  something  that  has  passed, 

that  in  some  instances,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a  record  of  conviction. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Only  a  number  of  them,  Mr.  Keicl 
(Mr  Reid  )  And  we  are  at  one,  only  the  total  number. 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  It  will  appear  in  the  Inspector- General  s  return  with  name  and 
date,  and  townland  and  district,  wherever  they  are  of  an  agrarian  character. 

( The  President.)  And  the  fact  of  conviction,  will  that  appear  .  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  Certainly,  it  appears  under  the  heading  m  the  list. 

[After  consulting  with  the  other  Judges :] 

(The  President)  Well,  you  have  not  convinced  us,  Mr.  Attorney,  that  we  can  deal 
with  tie  mltr  in  the  waj  you  propose  ;  we  cannot  call  upon  the  other  side  to  admit 

y0l(TheTtiorney'General.)  I  did  not  ask  your  Lordship  to  admit  it,  but  examine  it. 

(  The  President.)  It  is  equivalent  to  that.  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  To  examine  it,  or  for  my  friends  to  examine  it.  . 

(The  President.)  If  I  were  to  ask  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr  Reid  to  examine  this 
matter  it  would  not  carry  it  any  further.  At  any  rate,  it  must  stand  over  for  the 
present.  When  we  have  got  these  other  documents  and  see  what  is  disclosed  by 
them,  and  whether  we  can  make  any  more  of  it,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  whet  e 
it  would  be  reasonable  we  should  call  upon  them  to  make  any  further  statement. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  was  pointing  it  out  to  your  Lordships  as  being  the  source 
of  information  from  which  you  could  obtain  the  legal  information,  and  I  say  you 
would  not  put  upon  us  the  responsibility  of  proving  it,  because  we  are  no  more  bound 
to  give  information  than  anybody  else,  except  that  we  are  persons  appearing 

he(y,ie  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  issue,  I  do  not  know  how 

many  subpoenas,  120  did  you  say  ?  ,,  ,  t  nr(i  Tf  :+•  were  in 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  believe  it  is  more  than  that,  my  Loid.  it  it  were  m 

controversy,  I  should  not  ask  your  Lordship  to  do  so. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  really  in  controversy.  t 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  will  not  appear  so  ultimately.  Would  your  Lordships 
kindly  allowlne  to  say  this :  I  respectfully  ask  your  Lordships  to  receive  them  as 
giving  you  information  from  which  you  could  obtain  the  legal  evidence.  If  it 

thought  necessary  I  will  hand  them  to  you. . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  shall  object  to  their  going  in. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Cunynghame  may  have  them. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Oh,  Mr.  Cunynghame  may  have  them  . 

(The  Attorney-General)  I  do  not  care  m  the  least.  ^  Pnable 

(The  President.)  If  the  whole  bundle  were  in  our  hands  for  that  purpose,  to  enab 

us  to  see  for  ourselves,  it  would  not  do  you  any  haim. 
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(The  Attorney -General.)  I  only  wish  you  to  do  what  you  think  right,  if  you  say  I 
may  leave  them  with  Mr.  Cunynghame. 

( The  President.)  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  We  shall  have  a  right  to  see  them? 

(The  President.)  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  would.  That  may  possibly  lead 
to  your  saying  that  there  is  some  part  that  you  would  not  object  to. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  have  no  means  of  seeing  whether  that  is  so,  my  Lord.. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Nobody  could  say  that  without  proper  investigation.  You 
sav  you  have  no  means  of  proving  the  members  of  the  Land  League. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  said  without  an  infinity  of  trouble. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  anything  about  an  infinity  of  trouble;  but  I 
will  say,  taking  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  very  large  number  of  names  were  inserted  as 
being  members  of  the  Land  League  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Very  well,  rely  upon  that. 

(Mr.  O'Brien.)  My  Lords,  may  I  ask  when  I  may  be  required  again  to  attend  your 
Lordships’  Court? 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  exactly  know  when. 

(Mr.  O'Brien.)  There  are  four  prosecutions  pending  against  me. 

(The  President.)  Probably  to-morrow  morning. 


Major  Kearns  Deane-Tanner,  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

32.893.  What  is  your  Christain  name  ? — Kearns. 

32.894.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Carlow. 

32.895.  In  the  year  1880  had  you  any  agencies  in  Ireland  ? — I  had, 

32.896.  What  county  ? — Tipperary. 

32.897.  Whose  property  was  it? — The  property  of  Mr.  Philip  Percival,  Woodville, 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

32.898.  Anybody  else  ? — Mr.  Robert  Lawe  Ogilby. 

32.899.  Were  you  under  anybody — were  you  sub-agent  or  principal  agent  ? — I  was 
agent. 

32.900.  What  was  the  amount  of  rental  of  Mr.  Percival’s  estate?— A  little  over 
1 ,1001.  a  year  at  that  time. 

32.901.  In  November  1879  what  was  the  amount  of  arrears  of  that  1,135 1.  rent  ? — 
Three  pounds  ten  shillings. 

32.902.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  ? — Very  good. 

32.903.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  on  Mr.  Percival’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

32.904.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Were  they  well-conducted  and  quiet? — Fairly  well. 

32.905.  In  November  1881,  what  were  the  arrears  on  that  estate? — Seven  hundred 

and  ninety  pounds. 

32.906.  That  is  two  years  after? — Yes, 

32.907.  Had  anything  happened  in  the  district  between  the  autumn  of  1879  and  the 
autumn  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

32.908.  What  ? — The  tenants  struck  against  the  payment  of  rent, 

32.909.  Now  had  you  yourself  endeavoured  to  collect  the  rents  in  1880? — I  had;  I 
always  collected  the  rents;  nobody  else  ever  did,  unless  through  the  solicitor. 

32.910.  What  number  paid  in  October  1880  ? — Some  of  them  paid  in  October 
1880. 

32.911.  A  large  number  or  a  small  number? — -Well,  a  few;  one  whole  townsland 
did  not  pay. 

32.912.  You  mean  all  the  tenants  on  some  townland  ? — -Well,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  if  not  all,  nearly  all. 

32.913.  The  great  majority  of  them  ? — Yes. 

32.914.  Did  you  yourself  see  the  tenants? — I  cannot  say  I  saw  all  the  tenants  of 
this  townland,  because  they  did  not  come  in. 

32.915.  Did  you  see  many  of  the  tenants  yourself? — I  did. 

32.916.  What  reasons  did  they  give  for  not  paying? — Well,  at  that  time,  they  first 
wanted  an  abatement  on  that  occasion,  and  I  gave  them  an  abatement. 

32.917.  What  did  they  want  ? — Well,  they  took  20  per  cent. 
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32.918.  You  gave  them  an  abatement  ? — I  gave  them  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent. 

32.919.  Was  there  any  reason  given  you  for  their  not  paying  at  that  time,  except 
wanting  an  abatement? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

32.920.  When  first  was  there  any  reason  given  other  than  wanting  an  abatement  ? — 
In  1883. 

32.921.  One  moment,  if  you  please.  Go  back  to  1881  for  a  few  moments.  In  1881, 
do  you  remember  a  tenant  of  Clonmel  ? — Oh  1  I  brought  a  writ  against  a  man  in 
Clonmel  to  pay. 

32.922.  Is  that  on  Percival’s  estate  ? — On  Percival’s  estate. 

32.923.  What  was  the  amount  of  his  rent  ? — 105 1. 

32.924.  Was  he  in  a  position  to  pay  ? — Well,  he  was,  because  he  had  given  1,600?. 
for  the  goodwill  of  his  farm. 

32.925.  You  say  he  was  in  a  good  position  ? — He  gave  1,600?.  for  the  goodwill  of 
this  farm. 

32.926.  You  had  to  take  proceedings  against  him — did  he  pay  ? — He  did, 

32.927.  In  full? — He  paid  up  ;  yes,  he  paid  at  the  sale  in  Clonmel. 

32.928.  You  mean  to  say,  he  purchased  himself  at  the  Clonmel  sale  ? — Well,  it  was 
purchased  for  him  ;  purchased  by  his  brother. 

32.929.  Was  there  any  Land  League  established  in  that  district? — Yes, 

32.930.  When  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  when. 

32.931.  When  did  you  first  hear  or  know  of  the  meetings? — Later  on.  The  first 
time  was  about  1883.  I  had  to  serve  ejectments  on  the  tenants- who  would  not  pay. 

32.932.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  Land  League  before  1883  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  was. 

32.933.  How  early,  as  far  as  you  know  from  being  in  the  district  was  there  a  Land 
League  in  the  district  of  Clonmel  ? — Oh,  Clonmel  ? 

32.934.  Or  in  any  district  on  Percival’s  estate? — Well,  about  1881,  the  tenants 

combined  ;  1880  and  1881. 

32.935.  What  was  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — Clonoulty. 

32.936.  Do  you  know  who  was  president  of  the  branch  ? — I  believe  the  curate  of  the 

parish. 

32.937.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? — I  do. 

32.938.  What  was  his  name  ? — The  Reverend  Father  Humphreys. 

32,939-40.  I  want  to  go  from  1883  for  a  moment.  Do  you  remember  in  June 
1881  attending  the  prosecution  of  a  tenant  on  the  Percival  estate  named  Cooper — 
that  was  later  on,  was  it  not? — Oh,  yes,  in  June  1881.  I  had  several  processes 
of  ejectment  against  the  tenants.  They  refused  to  pay. 

32.941.  Did  you  see  anybody  there? — I  did. 

32.942.  Who  ? — The  tenant’s  wife. 

32.943.  Did  she  show  you  anything? — She  showed  me  money  in  her  hand ;  her 
hand  being  in  her  pocket,  she  had  her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  her  dress. 

32.944.  She  showed  you  the  money  ? — Yes. 

32.945.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  ? — Yes,  she  asked  me  to  wait ;  it  was  a  holiday  ; 
she  ask  me  to  wait  until  the  service  was  over,  until  she  could  get  leave  to  pay. 

32.946.  Did  she  say  from  whom?— She  said  :  “Wait  till  they  come  down,  till  I  get 

leave  to  pay.” 

32.947.  Was  anybody  present  with  you  ? — les. 

32^948.  Who  ? _ There  was,  I  fancy,  about  150  soldiers,  and  about  100  police,  and 

the  sheriff,  and  Mr.  Spanner,  Agent  of  the  Property  Defence  Association,  and  several 

defence  bailiffs,  and  the  resident  magistrate. 

32.949.  Did  this  person  appear  to  you — this  wife  of  the  tenant  appear  to  you  to  wish 

to  pay  ?— Indeed  she  did.  .  .  ^ 

32.950.  Did  she  make  a  communication  to  you  after  the  chapel  ? — one  aid. 

32*95 L  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? — She  said  :  “  I  cannot  pay.  I  am  not  allowed.” 
32*952.  Was  there  a  large  party  at  the  chapel? — I  was  not  at  the  chapel. 

32*953.  Did  you  see  Father  Humphreys  there  ? — At  the  eviction  ? 

32*954.  Did  you  see  Father  Humphreys  on  that  day  ? — I  did,  I  saw  him. 

32.955.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where? — Oh,  I  saw  him  at  several  places;  I  saw  him 

during  the  whole  day  ;  during  the  afternoon. 

32.956.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  You  mean  he  was  about  during  the  whole  afternoon  ? 

— Yes. 
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32.957.  Alone,  or  with  other  people  ? — Oh,  he  was  with  other  people. 

32.958.  Many  people  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  crowd. 

32.959.  A  very  large  crowd  of  persons  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  crowd  of  persons. 

32.960.  How  many  tenants  had  to  be  evicted  in  that  June  1881  ? — There  were  two 
days ;  on  the  first  day,  I  think  10. 

32.961.  And  on  the  second  day  ? — About  seven. 

32.962.  Now,  taking  the  17,  how  many  of  these  tenants  settled  afterwards  ? — They 
all  settled,  but  not  for  some  time. 

32.963.  Now  I  put  it  to  you.  I  will  not  say  every  one  of  them,  but  several  of  those 
tenants,  were  the  bulk  of  them  able  to  pay  at  the  time  ? — I  think  so. 

32.964.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — Well,  I  will  not  say  every  one. 

33.965.  I  did  not  say  every  one — the  bulk  of  them  ? — Certainly. 

32.966.  Excepting  this  pressure,  whatever  it  was,  preventing  their  paying,  do  you 
know  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have  paid  ? — Certainly  not.  I  always  considered 
I  was  dealing  fairly  with  them. 

32.967.  They  paid  some  time  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

32.968.  Had  they  suffered  at  all  in  consequence  of  not  paying — I  mean  in  their 
interests? — Of  course  they  did. 

32.969.  Why  ? — A  farm  cannot  be  left  long  idle,  for  six  month  pending  redemption, 
without  suffering,  they  suffered  quite  as  much  as  the  landlord,  naturally  they  must 
suffer  quite  as  much. 

32.970.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  names.  You  may  mention  the  name  if  you 
have  no  objection ;  but  do  you  remember  a  farm  in  the  district,  a  large  field  of  rye 
grass  ? — I  do. 

32.971.  Where  was  it  ? — Close  to  the  village  of  Balia. 

32.972.  Did  anything  happen  to  the  crop  of  the  farm  ? — It  was  cut  and  carried 
away  entirely  off  the  estate  in  one  night. 

32.973.  What  quantity  of  it  ? — I  should  certainly  say  there  was  over  an  acre.  I 
speak  of  Irish  acres. 

32.974.  Now  answer  this  question,  yes  or  no.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence 

with  Archbishop  Croke  respecting  Father  Humphreys  ? — Yes,  I  had.  The  archbishop 
was  rather  kind  to  me,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  stated - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  no. 

32.975.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  My  friend  can  ask  you  the  contents  of  the  letter  if 
he  pleases.  What  terms  were  you  upon  with  your  tenants  yourself.  Friendly  terms  ? 
— Very  friendly. 

32.976.  Where  was  your  property  that  you  had  ? — In  Ballyporeen. 

32.977.  What  county  ? — County  Tipperary. 

32.978.  The  same  county  ? — Yes. 

32.979.  And  was  it  near  Percival’s  property? — No ;  it  is  adjoining  the  Mitchelstown 
estate. 

32.980.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Ogleby  estate,  the  other  one  I  asked  you  about. 
What  was  the  rent  of  that? — About  1,000/.  a  year;  they  paid  very  fairly  all  along. 

32.981.  Where  was  the  Ogleby  estate?— It  is  adjoining  mine.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  dispute  with  the  Ogleby  tenants  about  the  title  of  their  landlord,  and  just  at 
that  particular  time  I  could  not  ask  them  to  pay;  and  when  I  did,  the  No-Rent 
Manifesto  was  not  in  force,  and  they  paid. 

32.982.  On  the  19th  of  January  1882  did  you  go  to  a  place,  Clogheen  ? — No. 

32.983.  Is  that  where  your  own  property  is  ? — No,  it  is  four  and  a  half  Irish  miles, 

32.984.  Did  you  collect  the  rent  off  your  own  property  ? — Yes. 

32.985.  I  think  you  gave  the  name  before,  Carriganstail,  near  Ballyporeen? — 
Yes. 

32.986.  How  many  tenants  had  you  on  your  property  thero  ? — About  25. 

32.987.  Did  any  of  them  come  into  the  room  ? — Not  for  some  time. 

32.988.  Did  they  come  ? — Well,  eventually  I  got  about  24  of  them  into  a  room.  I 
got  all  of  them  except  one  man. 

32.989.  Up  to  that  time  how  had  your  tenants  paid  on  the  Ballyporeen  estato  ? — I 
only  got  the  property  in  1881  ;  my  father-in-law  left  me  the  property  on  his  estate  in 
1881,  and  they  paid  up.  There  were  no  arrears,  never  any. 

32.990.  Was  your  father-in-law  Mr.  O’Brien? — Mr.  Dennis  O’Brien. 
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32,991.  When  you  came  into  it  in  1881,  there  were  practically  no  arrears? 
None. 

32  992  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  these  tenants,  and  of  the  tenants  generally  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  were  the  bulk  of  them  in  a  position  to  pay  ?— Certainly, 
yes ;  I  think  the  proof  of  my  examination  hereafter  will  show  they  were. 

32.993.  I  want  to  get  your  statement  first ;  you  say  those  tenants  you  are  speaking 

of  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  ? — Certainly. 

32.994.  Now,  you  say  24  of  them  came  into  the  room  ?—  Yes. 

32.995.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? — I  offered  them  20  per  cent,  reduction,  and  1 

asked  them  to  pay.  •  i  «  ur 

32.996.  What  did  they  say?— They  were  sdent,  and  one  old  man  said  We 

“  can’t,  master,”  and  I  asked  why,  and  he  said  “We’re  not  allowed.  1  said 
“  Here  is  20  per  cent,  reduction  for  you,  we  have  always  been  friends;  you  are 
“  foolish  to  have  a  fight  with  me  now  I  am  just  beginning  with  you ;  here  is  20  per 
“  cent,  reduction,  and  I  will  join  every  one  of  you  in  an  application  to  the  Courts 

“  to  have  your  rents  fairly  fixed.”  „ 

32  997.  The  man  said  “  We  can’t,  master  ”  ?— Yes,  “We  can  t,  master. 

32* 998.  Did  he  say  anything  more  ?— He  told  me  when  they  were  leaving 
Ballypureen  that  morning  there  was  an  effigy  on  a  tree  with  a  big  red  heart  and  a 
scythe  stuck  through  it,  with  a  bit  of  writing  underneath,  saying  any  man  who 

paid  should  have  the  same  thing  done  to  him. 

32,999.  You  have  said  you  came  to  this  estate  m  1881 ;  had  you  done  anything 
to  excite  unpopularity,  or  to  cause  a  change  of  condition  towards  you  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

33  000.  And  the  tenants  never  spoke  to  you  m  that  way  ;  did  they  ever  evince  any 
hostility  to  you  ?— None,  ond  since  they  have  paid  me  their  rents  up  to  last  March 

33,001.  Do  you  believe  that  this  statement  made  to  you  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  turned  up  was  a  true  statement,  and  that  they  were  intimidated  ?  Certainly,  1 

have  no  doubt  about  it.  . 

33  002  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  had  their  money  there  with  them  . 

I  said  to  old  Pat  O’Brien,  “  You  are  a  coward”  ;  he  said,  “  I  am  an  Irishman  ”  ;  I  said, 
“lam  another”;  he  said,  “No  man  ever  called  me  that,”  and  he  took  from  his 
pocket — he  took  out  some  notes  and  threw  them  on  the  table.  I  went  to  the  door 
and  shut  it,  and  said,  “  This  man  has  brought  his  money,  and  no  man  shall  leave  the 
“  room  without  paying  me,”  and  the  whole  of  them  paid  me,  less  -0  per  cent. 

reduction,  which  showed  they  had  their  money.  . 

33,003.  Had  there  been  any  evictions  on  that  property  at  all:— iNot  duung  my 

time.  1  have  an  eviction  against  a  man  now. 

33,004.  I  am  speaking  of  that  time?— ISo.  .  ,  Al.  ,,,  .  , 

33  005  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  distress  m  IS/ 9,  and  taking  that  period, 
and  the  period  up  to  1881— this  being  1882— in  your  opinion  were  these  people  in  a 
position  to  pay  if  they  had  been  left  alone  ?— Certainly,  if  they  had  been  left  alone 
33  006.  Did  something  happen  to  a  tenant  ? — Yes.  I  told  them,  of  course,  I  felt 
that  some  animosity  would  be  shown,  and  that  any  damage  they  suffered  that  I  would 
pay  for  ;  and  either  that  night  or  the  next  night  an  outhouse  belonging  to  one  of  my 
tenants  ’was  burned,  and  I  sent  him  compensation  for  it,  but  he  did  not  want  to 

take  it. 

33,007.  Was  there  any  Land  League  Branch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballypureen  . 

— I  believe  there  is  a  branch  in  Ballypureen  itself.  T 

33,008.  Was  there  in  1882  at  Ballypureen  ? — I  fancy  so.  I  could  not  swear.  1 

was  never  a  member  of  it.  ..  ,  •  1QQO? 

33  009.  I  am  not  suggesting  that — you  believe  it  was  m  existence  m  188-  .  J-es* 

33  010.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  holding  meetings  or  not  .  —I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  Branch  in  Ballypureen  was  formed  m  1882  at  Mitchelstown,  but 
Ballvpureen  is  a  small  village.  . 

33,011.  How  far  is  Mitchelstown  away  ?— Ballypureen  is  equidistant  between 

Mitchelstown  and  Clogheen— four  and  a  half  Irish  miles.  ?  T 

33,012.  Was  there  an  active  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Mitchelstown .  1 

believe  so. 

33,013.  In  1882  did  you  become  agent  for  Colonel  Bagwell  Purefoy  ?  Les. 
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33,014.  Where  is  his  property  ?— The  place  is  in  Greenfield,  and  the  property  runs 

between  Cappa  White  and  Hilly  fort.  ,  p  i  i 

33,015.  How  long  had  you  known  that  property  ?— I  had  never  known  Colonel 

Purefoy  s  property  until  I  became  his  agent.  . ,  ,  ,  . 

33  016  When  ? _ In  1882  he  wrote  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  afraid  to  become  his 

agent,  and  I  told  him,  no. 

33,017.  How  far  away  is  that,  please,  from  Ballypureen  ?— Oh,  it  is  a  long  way  That 
is.  close  to  the  town  of  Tipperary,  at  least,  it  is  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of 

Tipperary,  in  the  mountain  direction.  ,  , 

33,018.  Who  had  acted  as  agent  for  Colonel  Purefoy  before?  — He  had  an  agent 
before,  Mr.  Hunt.  And  before  "that  again  he  had  been  his  own  agent. 

33,019.  For  how  long?— Well,  up  to  a  certain  time— prior  to  the  times  being 

bad. 

33,020.  What  I  want  to  know  is - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell, )  What  did  you  say  about  bad  ?— Isay  prior  to  the  times  being  bad— 

I  mean  to  say  agitation — Colonel  Purefoy  was  his  own  agent.  ,  , 

33,021.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Let  us  have  no  mistake  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  bad 
time3  ? — When  the  tenants  were  not  allowed  to  pay  their  rent. 

33,022.  How  long  had  he  been  his  own  agent  prior  to  your  taking  it  over ;  do  you 

remember  ? — I  have  got  his  old  books  for  years.  ,  ,  9 

33,023.  How  was  his  estate  with  regard  to  rents  ?  Were  they  high  or  moderate  . 

Oh,  it  was  considered  very  very  low. 

33,024.  Was  it,  in  fact  ?— Indeed  it  was  very  low.  i  ,  . 

33,025.  Did  he  live  among  his  tenants  ? — Always,  up  to  the  time  he  was  driven 

out. 

33  026.  I  must  ask  you  from  what  you  know  among  the  tenants  yourself,  during 
the  bad  times,  what  sort  of  terms  have  they  been  on  with  their  landlords  {—Always  on 

the  best  of  terms  with  Colonel  Purefoy. 

33,027.  He  was  a  popular  man  ? — A  most  charming  man. 

33  028.  About  how  many  tenants  had  he  ? — He  had  about  140  odd. 

33  029  And  you  took  over  the  collection  some  time  in  1882.  I  was  about  to  ask  you 

whether  anything  had  happened  with  regard  to  him  being  guarded  before  you  went 
went  there  ? — He  had  to  leave  the  place.  When  I  went  to  his  place  his  house  was 

gU33H30.  Was  there  any  Land  League  in  his  neighbourhood  ?— At  Cappa  White. 

33  031  How  many  of  the  tenants  do  you  suppose  you  saw  after  you  took  ovei  the 
agency  in  that  year  1882  ? — I  met  them  in  Tipperary  town  and  I  saw  them. 

°33,032.  I  want  to  know  how  many  you  saw  { — I  fancy  I  must  have  seen  pretty  w  ell 

all,  because  the  room  was  very  crowded. 

33  033.  Speaking  of  them  all — speaking  of  the  bulk  altogether  were  they  m  a 
position  to  pay  their  rents  if  they  had  been  lee  alone  ?— 1  think  so,  certainly . 

33  034  I  did  not  ask  you  to  mention  any  name,  but  did  you  communicate  with 
several  of  these  men  in  private  as  to  their  being  willing  to  pay  ?— I  did. 

33,035.  Tell  me  what  you  say.  Were  they  willing  to  pay  if  they  were  let  alone  oi 

not? — Some  of  them  did  pay. 

33,036.  Did  they  pay  openly  or  secretly  ?— Secretly. 

33  037.  Did  some  of  them  decline  to  pay  ? — A  great  many. 

33  038.  What  reason  did  they  give  {—They  said  they  would  not  pay. 

33  039.  What  reason  did  they  give?— Well,  they  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  pay 

33^040.  Did  they  say  what  they  were  not  allowed  to  pay  up  for  on  any  occasion  . 

—No.  *  ,  .  .  . 

33  04!  Now  I  must  ask  you,  from  the  condition  of  the  district,  do  you  think  those 
men  ’were  in  dagger  if  it  had  been  known  they  paid  or  not  ?— I  am  sure  they  were. 
33,042.  Serious  danger  {—Serious  danger.  I  would  not  mention  their  names.  1 

dare  not  mention  their  names  now.  ,  ,  _  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

33  ()43  Did  y0U  ever  offer  them  any  receipts,  and  did  they  reruse  or  not  want  to  take 

them  ?— i  have  received  letters.  I  have  been  asked  to  prosecute  a  man  at  sessions 
after  he  paid  his  rent.  I  have  been  asked  to  return  the  poor  rate  docket  to  a  man  to 

show  that  he  had  not  paid  his  rent. 
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33,044.  You  first  said  you  had  been  asked  to  prosecute  a  man  who  had  paid.  With 
regard  to  the  poor  rate  docket,  it  is  usual,  we  know,  when  they  pay  to  leave  half  the 
docket  with  the  landlord  ? — The  poor  rate  in  Ireland  is  collected  in  that  way.  It  is 
simply  headed  poor  rate  docket,  and  you  have  the  bottom  part  as  a  voucher  for  your 
account,  and  you  leave  the  tenants  with  the  other  as  a  voucher  for  himself. 

33,045.  The  men  had  applied  to  you  to  have  that  part  of  the  paper,  ordinarily  left 
with  the  landlord,  back? — Yes. 

33,046.  In  order  to  show  that  he  had  not  paid  his  rent  ? — Yes. 

33,047.  Could  there  be  any  motive  in  having  that  back  except  that  ?— None 
whatever. 

33,048.  Have  you  had  them  refuse  to  take  receipts  as  well  " Yes. 

33,049.  Often  ? — No,  because  1  would  not  take  the  money.  I  will  not  take  money 
without  giving  receipts. 

33,050.  Have  they  ever  offered  you  money  provided  you  would  give  them  no 
receipts? — Oh,  yes. 

33,051.  ( The  President.)  Why  do  you  refuse  to  take  money  without  giving  receipts  ? 
— Because,  my  Lord,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  does  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  to  the  tenant,  because  I  would  have  to  enter  his  name  in  my  book,  and  he 
might  dispute  it  after.  If  you  take  money  without  giving  a  receipt  to  a  tenant,  it  is 
an  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  business. 

33,052.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  You  mean  you  do  not  like  to  take  money  without 
giving  a  receipt? — I  do  not  take  money  without  giving  a  receipt  for  it. 

33,053.  Was  there  any  boycotting  in  that  district  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  lands  of  Greenfield 
were  desperately  boycotted. 

33,054.  Were  those  any  of  the  tenants  of  Colonel  Purefoy  ?-— Yes. 

[  The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.! 

33,055.  Was  there  a  rent  warner  at  Fauna? — Yes. 

33,056.  On  what  estate  was  that :  the  Percival  estate? — The  Percival  estate, 

33,057.  How  long  ha  .  he  been  rent  warner  ? — Some  years  before  I  took  over  the 
agency. 

33,058.  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  state  his  name? — Pat 
Dwyer. 

33,059.  Did  you  know  of  his  being  in  any  danger  ? 

33,060.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Of  your  own  knowledge,  plea'e?--I  know  he  resigned  his 
rent  warnership. 

33,061.  ( The  Attorney*General.)  What  reason  did  he  give  you  for  resigning  his 
rent  warnership  ? — That  he  was  afraid. 

33,062.  Of  what  ? — I  suppose  of  his  life. 

33,063.  Did  you  find  any  difference  between  the  tenants  coming  to  the  office  singly, 
and  coming  together,  at  any  time  ?— r-Oh,  yes,  at  that  time  the  tenants  never  would 
come  in  singly  ;  they  would  come  in  altogether.  I  asked  why.  They  said  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Land  League  court. 

33,064.  The  Land  League  court  doing  what  to  them  ? — -I  suppose  trying  them. 

33,065.  Did  they  say  they  were  afraid  of  being  tried  by  the  Land  League  Court,  or 
afraid  of  the  Land  League? — Afraid  of  being  tried  by  the  Land  League  Court. 

33,066.  Have  any  of  these  tenants  openly  in  the  street  abused  you  at  times  ? — In 
the  public  streets? 

33,067.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  action  of  the  tenants  when  they 
were  with  other  people  and  when  they  have  been  by  themselves  ? — -Oh,  yes. 

33,068.  Just  explain  to  my  Lords  ?— JT hey  were  civil  to  me  personally  when  alone, 
but  quite  the  reverse  when  they  were  altogether. 

33,069.  Did  they  ever  apologise  to  you  for  what  they  had  done  on  the  previous 
occasions  ?— I  have  often  been  told  that  they  were  sorry. 

33,070.  There  is  one  matter  I  wanted  fo  ask  you  about — the  Land  League.  Were 
there  any  what  they  call  Land  League  conventions  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There 
were,  indeed. 
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33,071.  Just  explain  to  my  Lords  what  you  mean  by  a  Land  League  convention? — 
In  Clonmel,  when  I  purchased  the  interest — at  least  when  I  was  selling  the  interest- 
on  one  of  Mr.  Percival’s  farms,  there  was  a  large  convention  organised  the 
same  day. 

33,072.  Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was  in  ?— You  will  find,  I  think,  it  was  in 
1.881. 

33,073.  June  1881  is  the  year  given  to  me.  You  were  going  to  sell  a  tenant  s 
interest  in  a  farm  ? — Yes. 

33,074.  Just  explain  what  the  convention  organised  was  ? — A  huge  meeting,  bands 
and  banners,  a  very  large  number  of  people,  and  we  had,  I  think  it  was  either  38  or 
39  sales  in  court  that  day.  Mine  was  the  first,  and  I,  as  agent,  turned  up.  I  have 
never  had  an  eviction  or  a  sale  that  I  do  not  attend  personally  to  iry  and  do  every 
justice  that  I  can,  and  my  tenant  paid. 

33,075.  Paid  you  ? — Yes. 

33,076.  If  I  am  not  interrupting  you,  this  convention  was  something  specially 
summoned  for  the  day,  and  the  time  the  sales  were  going  to  be  held  ?  I 
presume  so. 

33,077.  Could  such  a  gathering  have  been  got  together  without  some  special  sum¬ 
moning  ? — No,  there  were  notices  posted  up  ;  but  it  was  not  alone  on  that  occasion,  but 
another  occasion  of  a  large  sale  at  Thurles. 

( The  President.)  Let  us  get  what  is  this  convention  ? 

33,078.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Just  explain  in  your  own  way  what  a  Land  League 
Convention  is ? — It  is  a  convention  of  the  National  League;  it  is  a  meeting  of  the 
League  to  have  speeches.  A  lot  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  of  the  National  Party 
attend,  and  there  were  several  persons  of  the  National  Party  addressed  the  meeting. 

33,079.  ( The  President.)  Then  it  is  a  National  League  meeting? — Yes. 

33,080.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Or  a  Land  League  meeting? — A  National  League 
meeting. 

33,081.  At  this  place,  Thurles,  what  occasion  was  that?  —  On  another  sale  ot 
estates,  of  chattel  interest. 

33,082.  Of  tenants’  interest  in  estates  ? — Yes. 

33,083.  What  number  attended  at  the  Thurles  meeting  ? — A  very  large  force. 

33,084.  Do  you  mean  hundreds  ? — Oh,  thousands. 

33,085.  What  was  the  dato  of  the  sale  at  Thurles  ?— Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the 
exact  date. 

33,086.  The  year  ?— It  must  have  been — it  was  on  the  Purefoy  property  that  1  was 
acting  ;  it  must  have  been  after  1882. 

33,087.  In  or  after  1882  ? — Yes. 

33,088.  Was  it  merely  a  meeting,  speeches  made,  or  agitation,  or  anything  follow¬ 
ing  ? — In  Clonmel  the  cavalry  charged,  and  the  troops  loaded. 

33,089.  You  mean  it  produced  riot  ? — Certainly. 

33,090.  Interference  with  the  order? — Certainly. 

33,091.  Not  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  people  to  make  a  speech? — No,  a  real 
organisation. 

33,092.  With  what  object  ?— Do  you  ask  me  my  impression  ? 

33,093.  Yes,  your  opinion? — To  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

33,094.  (The  President.)  What  did  they  do  which  led  to  their  being  charged  by  the 

military  ? 

(The  Attorney-General .)  Just  answer  my  Lord’s  question. 

I  will  tell  you.  my  Lord.  First  of  all,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  they  attacked  and 
threw  stones,  and  several  of  the  police  were  knocked  down,  and  several  of  the  soldiers 
were  knocked  down  in  my  presence  ;  the  cavalry  had  to  charge  three  or  four  times. 
Then  on  going  to  the  railway  station  in  the  evening,  by  order  of  the  resident  magis¬ 
trate,  Colonel  Pern,  the  troops  were  drawn  up.  I  was  the  only  agent  present,  and  the 
other  organisations  who  had  members  there  were  being  escorted  to  the  railway  station 
at  Clonmel  to  the  10  o’clock  or  10  minutes  past  10  train,  and  as  we  weie  going  out  we 
were  told  by  the  resident  magistrate  that  we  should  sure  to  bo  attacked. 

33,095.  Except  the  sale  of  those  tenants’  interest  uras  there  anything  to  be  interfered 
with  at  all  that  day  ? — Nothing. 
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33,096.  And  the  summoning  of  the  people  and  these  agitations,  or  riot,  or  whatever 
it  was,  throwing  stones,  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  these  sales? — On  the  same 
day. 

'33,097.  In  your  opinion  what  was  the  object  of  those  conventions  ? — To  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice. 

33,098.  ( Sir  C.  Russell )  I  greatly  object  to  this  evidence ;  I  say  it  is  no  evidence 
at  all. 

33,099.  {The  Attorney -General.)  You  were  there  ? — I  was  there. 

33,100.  Except  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  the  sale  was  there  any  object 
that  you  know  of  ? — Intimidation, 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell, 

33.101.  How  many  sales  were  there  at  Thurles  on  the  day  in  question? — I  could  not 
mention  the  exact  number,  but  there  were  a  good  many,  a  large  number. 

33.102.  Thirty -nine  at  Clonmel? — 38  or  39. 

33.103.  And  about  the  same  number  at  Thurles  Well,  there  were  a  great  many. 

33.104.  I  would  wish  the  Court  to  understand  what  that  means.  These  were  cases 
in  which  you  say  that  so  far  as  they  concerned  your  own  cases,  the  tenants  were  able 
to  pay  ? — At  Clonmel  ? 

33.105.  Yes  ? — Certainly,  he  did  pay. 

33.106.  I  want  to  follow  it  out  generally  ;  there  were  eases  in  which  the  tenants 
were  able  to  pay  ? — At  Thurles,  certainly. 

33.107.  And  the  landlord  could  have  distrained  and  so  realised  his  rent? — No,  not 
in  that  case.  Not  well.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  mountains  of  Tipperary. 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  went  there  first,  when  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  take  ejectment 
proceedings  against  them,  they  informed  me  I  would  have  to  bring  a  ladder.  I  told 
them,  no,  1  would  have  to  bring  a  fire-escape. 

33.108.  That  is  very  interesting  ? — I  only  told  you,  because  it  is  very  steep  land,  and 
let  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

33.109.  Whether  you  do  it  with  a  fire-escape  or  a  ladder,  they  had  property  which 
you  say  might  have  been  seized  to  satisfy  the  rent  ? — Those  tenants  who  were  writted, 
certainly  they  had. 

33.110.  In  place  of  doing  that,  what  you  did  was  to  issue  a  writ  or  writs  in  the 
Superior  Court  ? — I  did  not  issue  a  writ.  The  writs  were  issued  by  the  agent  previous 
to  my  coming, 

33.111.  Somebody  for  the  landlord  issued  the  writs  ?— Certainly,  on  his  behalf. 

33.112.  In  the  Superior  Courts  ? — Yes. 

33.113.  Got  judgment  against  the  tenants  for  the  amount  of  the  rents  as  for  that 

date  ^ _ Yes 

33.114.  And  then  instead  of  realising  under  the  execution  in  the  action  by  sheriffs’ 
sale,  they  set  up  the  chattel  interest  of  the  tenant  in  his  holding  ? — Quite  so. 

33.115.  And  it  was  the  sale  of,  in  one  case,  about  39,  and  the  other  about  40,  of 
these  tenants’  interests  which  led  to  this  commotion  of  whigh  you  speak? — There  were 
not  39  or  40  of  Colonel  Purefoy’s. 

33.116.  I  wish  you  would  keep  yourself  out  of  the  question  as  far  as  your  own 
conduct  is  concerned.  I  ask  the  general  facts  of  what  you  call  this  convention,  one 
39  and  the  other  49,  intended  public  sales  of  the  tenant’s  interest  ? — Quite  so. 

33.117.  The  result,  would  it  not  be  this  ;  that  if  the  tenants  did  not  themselves  buy 
the  interest,  it  would  be  knocked  down  to  the  landlord  for  a  nominal  sum  ?  It  has 
been  allowed  to  be  done  so. 

33.118.  And  that  course  of  recovery  being  taken  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  had  no 
period  for  redemption  at  all  ? — No  period  for  redemption, 

33.119.  Whereas  if  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  ejectment  for  nonpayment  of  rent 
he  would  have  had  six  month’s  after  ejectment  ? — Quite  so. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  if  by  distress  he  would  get  it  at  once? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  by  distress  he  would  get  it  at  once. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  1.  Smith.)  And  they  could  get  it  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Oh,  yes. 

33.120.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  If  by  distress,  and  there  was  anything  to  get  in, 
they  could  get  it  at  once  ? — And  we  could  get  it. 
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33.121.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  But  you  have  undertaken  to  say  that  these  men  were  men 
who  were  well  off? — Well,  I  may  tell  you  there  were  gaps  broken  in  the  boundary 
fences  to  drive  the  cattle  through  if  we  went  to  seize  them,  and  it  was  perfectly 
impossible  at  that  time  to  distrain ;  they  had  scouts  out. 

33.122.  Did  you  try  ? — I  have.  On  one  occasion  I  was  fortunate  enough. 

33.123.  What  was  the  name  of  the  case  in  which  you  tried  ? — The  case  was — Ryan, 

I  think,  was  his  name — at  a  place  called  Shannon  Knock. 

33.124.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  try  in  this  case  ? — I  did  try,  but  that  was  after¬ 
wards  ;  I  distrained. 

33.125.  When  ? — After  that. 

33.126.  When? — Later  on.  I  distrained  on  one  occasion. 

33.127.  “  When  ”  was  my  question  ? — It  was,  I  suppose,  about  the  year  1883,  1884, 
or  1885. 

33.128.  Up  to  this  convention  you  had  not  tried  ? — No. 

33.129.  You  have  spoken  of  three  estates? — Yes. 

33.130.  Your  own  ? — Yes. 

33.131.  Which  you  inherited,  I  think,  from  your  father,  or  at  least  derived  from 
your  father-in-law  ? — Quite  so. 

33.132.  The  Purefoy  estate  ? — Yes. 

33.133.  The  Ogilby  estate? — Yes. 

33.134.  And  the  Percival  estate  ? — Yes. 

33.135.  Purefoy,  I  understand,  was,  until  the  agitation  arose,  a  residence?  — 
Quite  so. 

33.136.  And  the  other  two  cases  of  Percival  and  Ogilby,  were  they  absentees  or  not  ? 
— Absentees. 

33.137.  Where  did  they  live  ? — One  lives  in  London  and  the  other  lives  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

33.138.  You  were  the  agent  ? — On  the  southern  estate,  yes. 

33.139.  Where  did  you  live? — I  lived  in  Carlow. 

33.140.  How  many  miles;  a  day’s  journey? — Oh,  no. 

33.141.  Half  a  day’s  journey? — Well,  I  can  go  there  and  back  in  a  day. 

33.142.  I  mean  a  number  of  miles  away  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  can  go  to 
Mr.  Percival’ s  and  Mr.  Purefoy’s  in  the  day. 

33.143.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  few  minutes,  or  even  an  hour  or  two ;  there  was  no 
one  residing,  as  I  understand,  representing  the  landlords  in  these  three  cases,  your 
own,  Ogilby’s,  or  Percival’s,  except  the  rent  warner  ? — I  did  not  catch  you. 

33.144.  There  was  no  one  residing  on  the  property  representing  the  landlord,  or 
representing  the  landlord’s  agent,  except  the  rent-warner  ? — On  Colonel  Purefoy’s 
property. 

33.145.  I  said  except  Colonel  Purefoy’s  property  ? — No. 

33.146.  You  are  an  Irishman  yourself,  I  presume  ? — I  am. 

33.147.  And  you  may  know  something,  possibly,  of  the  history  of  your  country  ? — 
Well,  I  think  I  do. 

33.148.  You  know  that,  at  one  time,  Tipperary  was  the  most  disturbed  county  in 
Ireland? — Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  answer  that.  It  was,  of  course,  at  one 
time,  but  Wexford  was  quite  as  bad  in  the  Rebellion. 

33.149.  It  is  odd  you  should  mention  Wexford  ;  does  Tipperary  most  strongly 
represent  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  and  Wexford  represent  the  emigration  from 
Cornwall  ? — Well,  really,  you  are  asking  me  questions  I  cannot  answer. 

33.150.  If  you  do  not  know  I  will  pass  on  ? — I  would  not  give  an  opinion. 

33.151.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  an  opinion  ;  do  you  know  as  an  historical  fact  ? — I 
could  not  answer  that  question. 

33.152.  When  do  you  say  Tipperary  was  relieved  from  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  two  most  disturbed  counties  in  Ireland  ? — When  was  it  relieved  ? 

33.153.  Relieved,  I  say,  from  that  character.  I  will  give  you  dates  if  your  memory 
is  not  familiar  with  them  ? — Really,  I  could  not  say  that. 

33.154.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  number  of  agrarian  murders,  has  Tipperary 
had  the  name  of  having  fairly  good  landlords  and  fairly  conducted  tenants  since  the 
year  1830  ? — Well,  parts  of  it. 

33.155.  Before  the  Land  League  was  heard  of? — I  can  give  you  the  reason  why  it 
might  have  improved  ;  in  later  years  the  great  cry  of  tho  tenant  was,  if  ho  could  get 
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land,  lie  could  pay  anything  for  it,  and  we  all  know  that  land  in  Tipperary  is  better 
than  land  in  Kerry  and  Clare. 

33.156.  Not  the  part  you  would  have  to  go  to  with  the  fire-escape  ? — Part  of  it,  that 
is,  on  the  mountains ;  that  is  my  reason  for  saying  what  I  did. 

33.157.  Perhaps  you  agree  with  a  celebrated  saying  of  an  Irish  landlord,  that  a 
tenant  is  all  the  better  if  his  land  is  well  salted  with  rent  ? — I  do  not. 

33.158.  Before  the  Land  League  started,  were  you  not  aware  in  1875,  1876,  and 
1877,  of  serious  agrarian  outrages  in  Tipperary  ? — In  Tipperary  ? 

33.159.  In  Tipperary  ;  I  will  mention  some  cases  to  you  in  a  moment? — Of  course 
there  were  agrarian  outrages  in  Tipperary. 

33.160.  How  many  murders  were  there  in  the  years  I  have  mentioned  ?— I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

33.161.  Tell  me  about  ? — Upon  my  word  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  not  in  the  country, 
or,  at  least,  I  was  not  managing  any  property  in  the  country,  so  I  could  not  give  an 
opinion. 

33.162.  What  have  the  murders  in  Tipperary  been  from  1879  to  the  day  we  are  now 
living  in  ? — What  have  they  been  ? 

33.163.  Aye,  agrarian  murders  ?— They  have  been,  generally  speaking,  in  connexion 
with  land. 

33.164.  Tell  me  one  agrarian  murder  from  1879  to  the  year  we  are  now  speaking 
of  ;  tell  me  one  agrarian  murder  from  1879  to  1889  in  Tipperary  ?— Really  I  do  not 
recollect. 

33.165.  Was  there  one  ? — Well,  I  really  could  not  answer. 

33.166.  I  want  to  ask  you,  did  you  know  the  property  which  occupied  at  one  time 
a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  known  as  the  Galtee  property,  and  bought  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Buckley  ? — I  do. 

33.167.  Whose  agent  was  a  Mr.  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

33.168.  Hid  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  in  1876  that  gentleman  had  been  twice 
fired  at  ? — Yes. 

33.169.  Once  in  his  own  grounds  ? — Yes. 

33.170.  Once  on  the  public  road  ? — Yes. 

33.171.  Hoes  that  immediately  adjoin  your  own  property  ?— Well,  I  think  one  field 
of  it  does ;  one  part  of  it. 

33.172.  Well,  then,  it  adjoins  ?  — It  adjoins  Mr.  Ogilby’s  property,  which  I 
manage. 

33.173.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  convey  ? — Quite  so. 

33.174.  You  know  that  on  one  of  those  occasions  a  man  servant  was  killed  who  was 
driving  the  car  ? — He  was  driving  the  car,  so  I  heard. 

33.175.  Is  that  a  property  which  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Galtee  Mountains  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  fancy  the  part  you  are  talking  of  was  in  the  county  Cork  where  the  man 
was  murdered. 

33.176.  No,  no  ? — It  is  on  the  borders,  if  it  is  not.  _  .  . 

33.177.  You  are  quite  right,  it  is  on  the  borders,  but,  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  m 
Tipperary  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  property  which  goes  into  three  counties,  does  it  not  ? 

I  believe  so. 

33.178.  Ho  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  said  to  have  nred i 
Ryan. 

33.179.  A  Tipperary  man  ? — He  was  a  Coolderry  man. 

33.180.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  a  Tipperary  man  ? — I  could  not  answer. 

33.181.  Some  man  was  hanged,  was  he  not  ?  I  believe  so. 

33.182.  A  man  named  Crow  ? — Crow.  .  . 

33  183  Has  there  not  been,  to  your  knowledge,  considerable  disquietude  on  me 

property,  what  you  might  call  the  elements  of  disturbance  at  any  moment  on  this 
property  adjacent  to  Ogilby’s?— There  has  been  a  certain  amount,  I  should  not  say 

^3,184.  Is  there  another  property  which  comes  close  up  to  your  own  property,  the 
Kingston  property  ? — In  the  County  Cork. 

33.185.  It  comes  close  up  to  your  property  ?— It  comes  up  to  Mr.  Ogilby’s. 

33.186.  My  object,  I  think  the  learned  judges  will  appreciate  it,  does  not  depend 

upon  which  county  it  is,  but  it  depends  upon  its  contiguity  ?  4  es. 
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33.187.  It  comes,  you  say,  close  up  to  the  Ogilby  property,  but  does  it  not  come 
also  close  up  to  Ballyporeen  ? — No,  the  Mitchelstown  estate  stops  a  biu  away  from 
Ballyporeen  ;  it  comes  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Ballyporeen. 

33.188.  On  that  property  you  know  there  was,  and  has  been  for  years,  a  great  deal 
of  disturbance  ? — So  I  have  been  told. 

33.189.  The  tenants,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  the  history,  wanted  20  per 
cent,  abatement,  which  you  in  your  case  seemed  to  have  thought  right  to  give  ?  At 
one  time  I  thought  it  right  to  give  20  per  cent.,  not  always. 

33.190.  Do  you  know  that  the  refusal  of  this  20  per  cent,  abatement  on  the  Kingston 
property  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  trouble  that  followed  ?— 
Well,  really,  I  have  only  got  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  I  cannot  answer  for  other 

persons’  property.  .  . 

33.191.  Were  there  wliat  you  would  call  the  elements  of  disturbance  existing  on  that 
property  ? — Nothing  beyond  this,  that  the  tenants  wished  to  fight  for  their  rents, 
whether  they  thought  it  right  or  not,  I  could  not  tell  you,  I  do  not  know  the  working 
of  Lady  Kingston’s  estate,  I  cannot  answer. 

33.192.  But  you  know  there  was  a  stand-up  fight  ? — I  know  there  was  a  fight. 

33.193.  Between  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  and  the  tenants  of  the  estate  ?  Yes. 

33.194.  What  is  the  present  rental  of  the  Percival  estate  ? — Between  800/.  and  900/. ; 
about  900/.  a  year  now. 

33.195.  So  the  rent  has  been  reduced  in  your  time  by  200/.  a  year  ? — No,  there  are 
four  farms  on  hand  which  you  have  to  deduct. 

33.196.  Which  are  vacant? — Not  vacant ;  I  am  farming  them  myself. 

33.197.  I  mean  they  are  vacant  of  any  tenants  ?— Yes. 

33.198.  Farms  from  which  people  have  been  evicted  ? — Yes. 

33.199.  For  which  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  tenants  ? — I  beg  your  pardon;  I 
am  farming  them  myself ;  I  have  only  just  taken  them  over  from  the  Land 

Corporation. 

33.200.  The  Land  Corporation  was  your  tenant  ?— Yes. 

33.201.  I  mean  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  you  had  not  got  any  ordinary 
agricultural  tenant  ? — I  did  not  get  on  those  farms. 

33.202.  What  was  the  rental  of  the  Ogilby  property  in  1880?— About  1,000/.  a 

year. 

33.203.  What  is  it  now  ?— About  900/.  too,  speaking  m  round  numbers. 

33.204.  What  was  the  rental  of  the  Purefoy  property  in  1880? — Upon  my  word  I 
could  not  answer  you  that. 

33.205.  When  you  succeeded  in  1882  ?— It  was  about  something  between  2,000/. 
and  3,000/.  a  year. 

33.206.  What  is  it  now? — It  has  been  sold. 

33.207.  What  has  been  sold  ? — It  has  been  sold  under  the  Ashbourne  Act. 

33.208.  But  what  was  the  rental  before  it  was  sold  ?— It  was  very  nearly  the  same, 
there  was  practically  very  little  reduction  upon  it. 

33.209.  Then  lam  willing  to  accept  that  as  correct ;  I  am  told  it  is  absolutely 

correct,  that  none  of  these  landlords  were  what  we  would  call  a  bad  type  of  landlord  ? 
_ Certainly  not.  The  Purefoy  estate  has  been  sold  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

33.210.  So  I  understand  you  to  say  ;  I  wish  just  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 

this,  as  regards  the  Percival  estate,  when  did  you  first  give  a  reduction  of  rent  ?  T 
offered  it  in  1881. 

33  211.  When  did  you  first  give  it? — When  they  paid. 

,  33,212.  When  did  you  first  give  it?— When  they  paid  me. 

33.213.  When  did  they  pay  ?— In  1881  and  1882,  when  they  settled  with  mo. 

33.214.  Now,  I  ask  you  this,  on  the  1878  rent  you  made  no  reduction  ? — I  did  not 
collect  the  1878  rent. 

33.215.  To  your  knowledge,  was  any  reduction  made  on  the  1878  rent  ? — None,  not 
then.  There  was  only  3/.  10s.  arrears  on  the  1879. 

33.216.  Nor  on  the  1879  rent? — Nor  on  the  1879  rent. 

33.217.  Nor  on  the  first  gale  of  the  1880  rent  ?— No,  there  was  not. 

33.218.  I  must  ask  you  really,  Major  Tanner,  to  tell  me  this  straight  forwardly,  do 
you  *not  believe  that  the  state  of  things  after  1879  ontitled  the  tenants  to  a  large 
reduction  on  the  1879  rent  ? — On  the  1879  rent  ? 
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33.219.  On  the  1879  rent? — No,  not  generally. 

33.220.  Particularly  ? — In  some  cases  they  required  it. 

33.221.  Was  it  not  a  disastrous  year  for  tenants  ? — Well,  you  see  I  was  not  working 
any  property  in  1879,  I  was  not  an  agent. 

33.222.  I  really  must  ask  you  to  treat  me  candidly  ? — I  will  treat  you  with  the 
greatest  candour,  I  pledge  you  my  word. 

33.223.  Was  it  not,  lrom  a  general  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  that  year, 
a  year  in  which  landlords  who  were  able,  and  who  were  willing  in  this  country,  if  you 
know  anything  of  it,  to  have  made  a  reduction  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  or  even  foregone 
a  whole  year’s  rent,  in  1879? — I  cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge. 

33.224.  Do  you  say  it  was  a  year  for  large  reductions  ? — I  tell  you  that  they  did 
require  reductions,  some  of  them. 

33.225.  When  you  say  some  required  reductions,  does  that  mean  that  in  some  cases 
they  were  better  able  to  pay  than  others  ? — No,  in  some  cases  some  had  suffered 
certain  losses,  then  they  required  a  little  assistance,  you  will  find  that  on  every 
estate. 

33.226.  Am  I  or  am  I  not  wrong  in  saying  that  in  1879  circumstances  occurred 
which  affected  the  country  generally  ? — In  1879? 

33.227.  In  1879  ? — I  was  not  working  the  property. 

33.228.  Were  you  living  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  was  living  in  Carlow. 

33.229.  And  you  are  not  able  to  tell  me  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country  whether 
or  not  the  state  of  things  in  1879  was  not  such  as  to  demand  reduction  generally  ? — 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  country  in  1879  the  year  was  not  a  really  good  one,  but  it 
was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  as  disastrous  as  you  say. 

33.230.  Do  you  know  what  the  loss  on  one  crop  alone  was,  on  that  year,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  ? — What  crop  was  it  ? 

33.231.  I  am  asking  you,  do  you  know  of  any  one  crop  ? — I  never  made  it  up. 

33.232.  Do  you  know  the  total  value  of  crops  in  that  year  were  lower  than  they 
had  been  for  10  years  previously  ? — I  did  not. 

33.233.  The  crop  I  meant  was  this.  I  mean  that  the  potato  crop  alone  was  a  loss 
of  10,000,000/.  in  value  as  compared  with  13,000,000/.  the  previous  year  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  mean  10,000,000/.  loss  ? 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  mean  one  13,000,000/.  and  the  other  10,000,000/. 

33.234.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  case  in  which  you  would  say, 
that  if  the  landlord  could  afford  to  do  it,  he  ought, as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  give 
large  reductions? — I  think  if  a  landlord  can  possibly,  in  fairness,  settle  with  his 
tenants,  so  much  the  better  ;  however,  it  is  a  different  thing  ;  tenants  won’t  come  in 
and  settle  with  you  singly,  they  will  come  in  and  settle  with  you  altogether,  and  that 
is  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  tenants  ;  you  could  deal  with  them 
individually,  but  you  could  not  deal  with  them  all  collectively  and  give  one  man  the 


same  as  another. 

33,235.  Do  you  not  know  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  tenants  combined  together, 
so  that  the  weak  among  them  should  be  supported  by  the  strong  ? — I  do  not  think 


so 


33.236.  Why  do  you  think  they  came  together,  unless  for  that  reason  ? — I  am  very 
certain  that  really  some  of  the  strong  tenants  had  not  cared  their  farms  were  the 
ones  who  had  simply  not  paid  proper  attention  and  cultivated  their  lands  in  a  proper 
way.  I  say  that  was  the  reason  that  the  small  tenants  were  better  able  to  pay  than 

some  of  the  big  ones,  . 

33.237.  What  reason  do  you  give  for  the  combination  of  the  tenants,  ana  their 
coming  in  parties,  unless  it  were  to  show  the  landlord  that  they  were  presenting  to 
him  a  combined  action  and  united  front  ? — What  year  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

33.238.  Any  year,  every  year  ? — In  the  year  1881.  I  might  answer  you ;  they  were 
not  allowed  to  pay  in  1881. 

33.239.  You  have  told  us  that  already.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking 
you  what  was  the  reason  they  came,  in  your  judgment,  combined?  —  The  Land 
League. 

33.240.  What  was  the  reason  ? — The  Land  League  would  not  allow  them  ;  the  No- 


Rent  Manifesto,  Mr.  Parnell. 

33,241.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Land  League  issued  a  mandate  that  they  should  all 
go  in  a  body  ?-  That  they  should  not  pay  as  long  as  the  members  were  in  prison. 
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33.242.  What  date  do  you  give  for  that,  please  ? — 1881,  I  think. 

33.243.  What  time  were  the  men  in  prison  ? — Was  it  1881  ?  Oh,  no,  1882 — January 
1882.  That  was  the  end  of  1881,  you  know. 

33.244.  Very  well,  1882;  but  that  was  not  the  only  occasion  that  they  came 
together? — You  asked  me  to  give  you  an  occasion,  and  I  am  giving  you  an 
occasion. 

33.245.  I  did  not  ask  you  ? — Then  I  beg  your  pardon. 

33.246.  We  will  go  back  again.  The  action  you  now  refer  to,  that  was  within 
three  months  after  the  Irish  Members  were  put  in  prison  ? — -I  have  a  date  before  me, 
the  25th  of  January  1882. 

33.247.  You  know  some  of  them  were  in  prison,  a  great  many  of  them,  in  the  October 
previous  ? — I  have  three  names  before  me. 

33.248.  Well,  those  were  ? — Yes. 

33.249.  And  you  know  the  No -Rent  Manifesto  followed  their  imprisonment  at  the 
end  of  1881  or  beginning  of  1882  ? — Quite  so. 

33.250.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  came  in  a  body  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

33.251.  Did  they  commonly  do  so? — Yes,  from  1880  they  began  to  do  it — they 
combined. 

33.252.  Down  to  the  present  time  ? — No,  not  now ;  I  am  thankful  to  say  they  do 

not. 

33.253.  You  did  say  you  were  willing  to  give  them  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent. ; 
an  abatement  on  what  ? — An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  on  their  rent. 

33.254.  Upon  what  ? — If  they  would  pay  me. 

33.255.  Was  it  on  the  previous  gale,  or  the  previous  year,  or  what? — As  there  was 
only  31.  10s.  arrears  up  to  1879,  it  must  have  been  on  the  rents  in  1879. 

33.256.  You  mean  you  offered  them  20  per  cent,  on  the  rents  for  1880  and  1881  ; 
that  is  what  it  will  come  to  ? — I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  given  it  if  I  could 
have  got  it. 

33.257.  Is  that  what  it  came  to  ? — Yes. 

33.258.  When  did  they  pay,  having  got  this  abatement;  did  not  they  pay  very  soon 
after  ? — The  date  of  the  ejectment.  I  had  to  bring  an  ejectment  against  them.  I  see 
the  first  month  was  in  June  they  paid,  at  least  they  went  out.  No  they  did  not  pay  for 
some  time  after  that.  They  did  not  pay  until  nearly  the  time  the  redemption  expired  ; 
having  gone  out  in  June,  they  did  not  pay  until  nearly  the  time  of  redemption  was 
expired. 

33.259.  And  when  did  you  offer  it? — Not  only  at  the  time  of  the  ejectment,  but  also 
I  offered  it  in  January  in  the  previous  year. 

33.260.  In  January  1882  ? — Yes  ;  and  previously  to  that  I  offered. 

33.261.  As  to  the  property  that  you  succeeded  to,  where  did  Mr.  0  Brien  live  ? — He 
lived  first  at  Cahir  in  County  Tipperary,  and  latterly  in  Tipperary. 

33.262.  Cahir  is  not  very  far  from  this  property  ?— Eleven  Irish  miles. 

33.263.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Mr.  O’Brien,  your  predecessor  in 
possession,  had  given  abatements  in  1879  and  1880  ? — No,  he  did  not.  I  have  his 
books. 

33.264.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Quite  sure. 

33.265.  I  am  informed  that  he  did. — He  did  not. 

33.266.  You  say  he  did  not  ? — He  did  not.  He  did  not,  certainly. 

33.267.  One  other  word  about  this  so-called  convention.  You  say  the  object,  and 
you  are  quite  entitled  to  say  so,  was  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ? — Yes. 

33.268.  That  would  be  to  prevent  the  successful  sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest  ? — Yes, 
to  prevent  the  tenants  buying. 

33.269.  Do  you  think  they  needed  much  intimidation  to  provent  them  buying  land 
sold  over  the  tenants  head? — Indeed  they  did,  I  am  sure,  many  of  them. 

33.270.  You  think  they  did  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

33.271.  Or  from  taking  evicted  land? — Or  from  taking  evicted  land. 

33.272.  You  think  that  the  greed  for  land  was  so  great  ?— You  misunderstood  mo. 
You  asked  me  if  I  considered  there  was  a  good  deal  of  intimidation  required  to  prevent 
them  buying. 

33.273.  And  you  say  there  was  ? — I  say  there  was  required. 
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33.274.  I  am  accepting,  but  not  agreeing  with  you  ? — It  was  not  the  greed  for  land, 
it  was  the  greed  for  their  own  land — the  land  on  which  they  lived. 

33.275.  You  mean  the  particular  tenant  for  buying  his  interest  ? — Quite  so. 

33.276.  Now  I  understand — that  is  intelligible.  You  do  know  that  eviction  is  what, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  they  most  dread  ? — I  should  think  it  is  the  last  thing  a  man 

33.277.  And  you  know  that  ordinarily,  and  putting  aside  the  intimidation  for  a 
moment,  they  would  strain  any  effort  to  pay  rent  rather  than  be  turned  out  ?  If  they 

were  allowed  ?  1 1 

33.278.  I  say,  putting  intimidation  aside,  they  would  strain  every  effort  (— 

Quite  so.  _  _  rm. 

33.279.  How  many  ejectments  altogether  did  you  serve  on  these  properties  .  I  here 

was  four  previous  to  this  served  on  the  Percival  Estate.  The  tenants  went  out ;  that 
was  in  the  earlier  years. 

33.280.  How  many  ejectments  altogether? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  there 

were  17  before,  that  would  be  21,  and  there  were  many  more.  . 

33.281.  How  many  writs  in  Superior  Courts  ? — I  think  half  a  dozen  on  the  Percrval 

Estate  at  that  time. 

33.282.  And  Ogilby  ? — Ogilby’s  Estate,  two. 

33.283.  And  your  own,  none  ? — I  do  not  think  I  had  any — yes,  there  was  one. 

33’,284.  What  was  the  cost  of  these  proceedings  in  the  Superior  Courts,  as  compared 

with  proceedings  by  ejectment  in  the  Inferior  Courts  ? — Much  dearer,  much  more 

expensive.  _  , 

33.285.  Four  or  five  times  ? — It  all  depends.  I  do  not  think  as  much  as  that. 

33.286.  {The  President.)  How  is  that.  I  do  not  see  why  the  cost  should  depend 
upon  the  rent  ? — I  always  thought  it  depended  on  the  rent,  my  Lord. 

{The  Attorney- Genera l . )  There  is  a  scale,  my  Lord,  I  think — a  poundage  scale — the 

costs  are  different.  .  ,  A 

33.287.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When  an  action  is  taken  m  the  Superior  Courts,  there  are 

the  costs  of  the  sale  ? — If  it  comes  to  a  sale. 

33.288.  And  the  costs  of  the  transfer  by  the  sheriff- to  the  buyer,  whether  he  is  the 
landlord  or  the  nominee  of  the  landlord  ?— Yes,  that  is  very  expensive,  if  it  comes  to 
that. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 


Did 


33.289.  You  have  told  us  about  the  tenants  who  waited  on  you  at  Clonmell. 
they  tell  you  they  saw  an  effigy  hanging  across  the  road  ? — Hung  in  a  tree. 

33.290.  Did  you  see  that  yourself  ? — I  did  not. 

33.291.  Did  any  of  the  police  in  the  locality  see  it?— Speaking  from  memory,  I 
believe  the  serjeant  told  me  he  did. 

33.292.  Was  it  ever  reported  as  an  agrarian  outrage  ? — I  did  not  report  it. 

33*293.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not  reported  ? — I  was  only  too  happy  to 

keep  ’it  quiet,  so  that  the  men  should  not  suffer  any  pain. 

33.294.  So  that  who  should  not  suffer  ? — So  that  my  tenants  should  not  suffer, 

having  paid  their  rents. 

33.295.  Did  you  give  them  the  20  per  cent,  reduction  before  you  heard  the  effigy 
story’,  or  afterwards  ?— I  went  with  the  intention  of  giving  them  the  20  per  cent, 
reduction. 

33.296.  What  induced  you  to  make  up  your  mind  to  offer  them  20  per  cent,  on  that 
occasion  ?— The  reason  I  gave  them  the  20  per  cent,  reduction,  was  simply  for  the 
reason  of  trying  to  keep  them  being  involved  in  costs  and  arrears. 

33.297.  You  said  they  were  afterwards  able  to  pay  their  rents  ?— Yes,  they  were, 
but  not  allowed  to ;  in  fact,  it  was  an  inducement  to  try  and  get  the  better  of  the 

National  League,  that  I  did  it,  . 

33.298.  Then  your  giving  them  a  20  per  cent  reduction  was  an  inducement  to 
repeat,  or  to  get  someone  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  this  effigy  ? — No.  I  did  not  want 
that,  certainly  not. 

33.299.  Certainly,  you  must  have  had  some  other  reason  to  give  away  20  per  cent, 
of  the  landlord’s  property  to  the  tenants?^ — It  was  my  own  property. . 

33.300.  Your  own  property.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  was  my  mistake.  Then  you 
gave  them  20  per  cent,  to  try  and  wean  them  from  the  Land  League  ?  Tes. 
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33.301.  Did  they  become  better  tenants  in  your  point  of  view? — I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  of  that. 

33.302.  Did  you  continue  giving  them  the  reduction  ?  —I  did  in  some  cases. 

33.303.  ( Sir  G  .Bussell.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  offer  of  20  per  cent,  was 
upon  the  other  estates  as  well  ? — I  gave  them  one  myself  too. 

33.304.  (Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  You  have  told  us  they  were  anxious  to  pay  rent,  but  they 
objected  to  getting  receipts  for  it  ? — Not  all  these  people,  I  have  said  that  I  have  had 
cases,  but  I  did  not  mean  all  of  them. 

33.305.  Why  should  they  object  to  get  your  receipt  ? — Because  it  would  be  known  ; 
I  suppose  it  might  leak  out. 

33.306.  How  would  it  be  known  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

33.307.  Do  you  not  think  they  could  conceal  the  rent  as  well  as  the  receipts?*— I  do 
not  know,  I  cannot  answer  that,  I  am  only  telling  you  what  the  people  told  me. 

33.308.  Did  it  ever  cross  your  mind,  that  they  told  you  these  stories  in  order  to  get 
you  to  make  reductions? — Upon  my  word  it  did  not. 

33.309.  Did  you  suspect  it  ? — I  suspected  a  great  deal,  but  I  gave  them  credit  for 
not  thinking  that. 

33.310.  You  called  attention  to  the  Convention  at  Clonmel.  Do  you  draw  any 
difference  between  a  meeting  and  a  convention  ? — No,  but  on  this  property  and  also  at 
Cahir,  on  this  sale  of  chattel  interest,  there  were  three  meetings  publicly  called. 

33.311.  But  why  should  you  call  them  conventions? — That  is  what  they  called  them 
at  the  time  ;  that  is  what  I  was  told  they  were  called. 

33.312.  Who  told  you  ? — Everybody  speaking  to  me,  they  said  it  was  a  convention. 

33.313.  Conventions  are  not  generally  attended  by  bands  and  banners? — Well,  on 
the  occasion  I  dare  say  you  remember  yourself,  the  bands  did  come  up. 

33.314.  Was  I  there? — No.  I  did  not  see  you.  I  was  not  at  the  meeting. 

33.315.  I  might  have  been,  I  do  not  recollect.  You  have  expressed  or  implied  a 
horror  of  outrages  of  all  kinds  ? — I  have,  indeed. 

33.316.  Pardon  me  for  asking  you  this  question.  Is  it  true  that  you  refused  to  enter 
the  house  where  your  mother  lay  dead,  because  your  brother  was  inside  ? — I  did  not 
refuse  to  enter  the  house,  and  I  did  enter  the  house ;  but  I  refused  to  go  into  the  room 
where  he  was. 

33.317.  Though  your  mother  lay  dead  ? — But  I  went  to  the  house.  As  the  question 
of  my  brother  has  been  brought  up,  I  hope  you  will  cross-examine  me  upon  it. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  It  does  not  throw  any  light  upon 
any  matter  before  us. 

(The  Witness.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  kind  permission.  I  naturally  in  giving 
evidence  in  this  Court  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  Dr.  Tanner,  who  is  my  brother. 
I  might  have  given  evidence,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  as  a  gentleman  not  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  did  not  understand  he  was  the  brother  to  the  Doctor. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  was  not  aske  l  any  question  about  it.  It  slipped  out. 

(The  President.)  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  there  was  any  connexion. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Major  Tanner  has  said  he  abstained  from  giving  evidence. 

(The  Witness.)  Entirely  abstained.  I  could  give  evidence,  and  serious  evidence. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Charles  Russell  did  not  touch  upon  it.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  not  been  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

33.318.  Were  rents  in  Tipperary  in  the  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  low  rents  or  high 
rents,  speaking  of  that  district  ? — I  always  thought  that  the  Percival  Estate  was  low 
rented. 

33.319.  You  have  been  asked  about  this  potato  crop.  What  is  the  staplo  commodity 
there  ?  Is  it  butter  or  dairy  produce,  or  what  ? — It  used  to  be  ;  the  tenant  used  to 
grow  a  few  acres  of  potatoes,  and  keep  cows  for  dairy  produce. 

33.320.  He  grew  produce  for  his  own  consumption  ? — Yes. 

33.321.  And  cattle  for  dairy  produce  ? — Yes,  and  they  sell  oats. 

33.322.  But  it  is  not  a  potato  growing  district,  where  they  grow  produco  for  sale  ? 
—  No,  I  nover  understood  that. 
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33.323.  You  have  been  asked  by  Sir  Charles  whether  money  could  not  have  been 

readily  got  by  distress.  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell  )  I  was  not  suggesting  that.  I  was  suggesting  that,  if  it  was  true, 

they  were  as  well  off  as  he  alleges,  it  could  have  been  done. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Was  it,  in  your  opinion,  any  good  trying  to  distrain  on  this 

land  of  the  tenants  ?  . 

No,  it  was  no  use  restraining  upon  it,  unless  you  had  a  troop  of  soldiers,  or  a  lot 

of  police ;  you  would  not  have  got  the  cattle  to  the  pound. 

33.324.  You  have  spoken  yourself  of  seeing  gaps  made  in  the  boundary  to  drive 

the  cattle  through  ? — I  have.  .  _  . .  .  x  ,  , 

33  325.  I  think  you  told  us  that  it  would  take  a  considerable  force  to  obtain 

possession  of  them  ;  they  have  been  rescued  ?— They  have  been  rescued ;  besides,  the 
law  of  distraint  is  so  difficult  in  Ireland,  and  you  want  a  legally  qualified  man  to  do 
it  otherwise  you  throw  yourself  open  to  all  kinds  of  actions. 

33.326.  You  spoke  of  having  scouts  out;  what  was  that  for? — To  prevent  you 

coming  to  seize.  ,  ,  ,, 

33.327.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  persons  residing.  Was  there  any  house  on  the 

Perceval  Estate,  or  was  it  only  tenanted  property  ?— It  was  tenanted  entirely. 

33.328.  Was  it  the  same  on  Ogilby’s  ?— Yes,  entirely. 

33.329.  Was  there  any  house  on  your  estate? — No.  . 

33.330.  So  that  these  were  estates  that  would  be  let  out  to  tenants,  and  not  occupied 
by  gentlemen  owning  them  ? — There  is  no  residents  on  them. 

33.331.  You  stated,  on  the  Purefoy  Estate,  you  sold  it  under  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tenants  became  purchasers  on  payment  of  instalments  ?  Yes. 

33.332.  lias  the  district  become  quiet  or  not  ? — I  made  inquiry  the  other  day,  and 
found  that  upon  the  whole  of  the  estate  there  were  five  processes,  and  after  that,  up  to 
the  time,  I  left  Ireland,  two  of  them  had  settled,  therefore  there  were  only  three,  so  that 


is  a  very  fair  statement. 

33.333.  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  asked  you  whether  allowances  ought  to  have  been 
made,  whether  you  made  them  in  1879 ;  but  I  ask  you  this,  did  you  know  or  hear  of 
any  combination  among  your  tenants  not  to  pay  rent  until  the  League  came  .—from 
my  tenants  I  do  not  know  whether  they  .  combined  or  not.  I  never  heard  of  any 
whatsoever  ;  but  from  the  books,  that  are  in  my  possession,  they  paid.. 

33.334.  You  have  spoken  of  this  interference  in  sales  and  defeating  the  ends 
■justice.  Of  course  the  landlord  had  a  claim  for  so  much  money,  and  it  would  have 
been  open  to  the  tenant  to  have  been  one  of  the  bidders  for  his  own  interest . 

^33^335.  And  if  he  had  simply  paid  the  amount  of  rent  and  come  in  and  not  been 
overbid,  he  would  have  been  taken  into  this  property  by  paying  the  rent  and  costs  ?— 
Splendid  farms  were  knocked  down  to  a  tenant  for  a  51.  note,  no  bidding  at  all,  not  on 

m  33,336e  Cases  where  the  tenants’  interests  have  been  valued  by  being  knocked  down 


for  a  51.  note? — Yes. 
33,337.  That  is  the  case 


you  spoke  of  when  you  said  that  great  intimidation  would 


have  to  be  exercised  ? — Yes.  ,  ,  , 

33  338  I  want  to  ask  you  in  any  of  your  cases  where  you  were  agent,  naa  tne 

tenants  what  has  been  called  “  Pass  Books”  ? — I  do  not  understand  you 

33.339.  Did  the  tenaats  keep  a  book  in  which  they  made  an  entry  i— No.  . 

33.340.  Not  on  your  estate  ? — No.  All  I  ever  pass  is  an  ordinary  lent  receip  tor 

rent  up  to  date,  or  on  account  up  to  date,  and  so  much  due.  . 

33.341.  With  reference  to  the  Perceval  Estate,  you  mentioned  four  farms  in  hand. 
What  was  the  value  of  those  four  farms  roughly? — The  rent  was  100Z.,  valuation  9 It. 

The  valuation  is  94Z.  5s.  since  they  became  empty.  .  .  , 

( The  Attorney- General  <)  The  other  gentlemen  who  are  here  as  agents  only  arrived 
last  night.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  here.  I  must  take  another  witness. 
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'w  Francis  Jago  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

33.342.  You  live  m'Longfbrd  ? — Yes. 

33.343.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.344.  What  village  do  you  live  in,  in  the  county  of  Longford  ? — Killoo. 

33.345.  Who  was  president  of  the  League  when  you  joined  it? — John  Hart  and  John 
Macarthy,  and  John  Lennon. 

33.346.  John  Hart,  what  was  he  ? — He  was  president. 

33.347.  Who  was  secretary  ? — John  Macarthy. 

33.348.  And  who  was  treasurer? — John  Lennon. 

33.349.  About  what  time  was  that  do  you  remember  ? — I  do  not  really  know  the  date. 

33.350.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee? — Yes. 

33.351.  Were  any  books  kept  by  the  committee  ? — Yes,  there  were. 

33.352.  Have  you  seen  those  books  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  them,  but  I  could 
not  read  them. 


33.353.  Who  kept  them  ? — John  Hart,  and  Macarthy  kept  a  book  of  his  own  too. 

33.354.  Did  you  continue  a  member  of  the  League  up  to  last  year  ? — Yes,  to  the 
very  present  moment  I  came  here,  I  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

33.355.  Did  you  pay  any  subscription  ? — Yes,  I  always  paid. 

33.356.  What  subscription  did  you  pay  ? — I  used  to  pay  a  Is.  every  year. 

33.357.  Did  you  get  any  card  ? — Yes. 

33.358.  What  was  the  name  of  your  branch  ? — The  National  League. 

33.359.  What  branch  ;  what  particular  village  ? — Killoo,  that  is  a  parish  in  itself. 

33.360.  During  the  time  that  you  were  a  member,  did  you  ever  see  any  of  the 
leaders  of  the  League  come  to  your  branch,  or  coming  to  meetings  held  at  your  branch  ? 
— Yes. 


33.361.  What  leaders  ? — Mr.  Macarthy  and  Hart. 

33.362.  lrour  own  branch ;  but  did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
anybody,  strangers  that  did  not  live  in  the  district? — No. 

33.363.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bawn  ?  James  Bawn? — Yes,  I  do. 

33.364.  Was  his  property  not  far  from  Killoo  ? — He  lives  about  half  a*  mile  from 
where  I  come  from. 

33.365.  Do  you  remember  his  having  a  dispute  with  his  tenantry  ? — No,  he  had  no 
dispute  with  his  tenants  at  all. 

33.366.  Do  you  remember  his  tenants  paying  the  rent  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

33.367.  Do  you  remember  any  bonfires  being  burnt  through  the  country  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  on  his  own  property. 

33.368.  Was  the  question  of  these  bonfires  having  been  made,  brought  before  the 
League  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

33.369.  Was  it  the  committee  of  the  League,  or  was  it  before  the  general  meeting? _ 

No,  it  was  not  a  general  meeting. 

33.370.  Before  a  committee  meeting? — Yes. 

33.371.  Were  you  at  that  committee  meeting  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.372.  Was  Hart  the  president  there  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.373.  And  Macarthy  ? — No,  Macarthy  was  not  present  there. 

33.374.  What  took  place  at  that  committee  meeting? — To  go  on  and  put  out  those 
fires,  and  hunt  the  people  from  around  them,  that  was  at  them. 

33.375.  Was  there  any  reason  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  why  the  fires 
should  be  put  out  ? — Because  they  wanted  to  keep  down  landlords,  and  show  them  no 
honour. 

33.376.  Had  this  gentleman’s  tenants  paid  their  rent? — Yes,  the  tenants  had  paid 
their  rent,  and  he  gave  them  a  very  good  abatement. 

33.377.  You  say  you  helped  to  put  out  those  fires  yourself? — Yes. 

33.378.  Was  any  member  of  the  League  with  you  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

33.379.  What  was  his  name  ? — John  Hart. 

33.380.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pat  O’Hara? — Yes. 

33.381.  Was  ho  there? — Ho  was. 

33.382.  i\t  the  extinguishing  of  tho  firo3  ? — Yes. 

33.383.  Was  he  a  member  of  tho  League? — Yes. 

33.384.  Had  he  any  arms  with  him  ? — Yes,  ho  had  a  pistol. 

33.385.  Were  any  shots  fired  ? — Yes,  there  wore  two  shots. 
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33,386.  What  was  the  object  of  the  firing  of  the  shots  ? — To  scatter  the  people  off 
about  it. 

33  387.  After  the  putting  out  of  those  fires,  did  you  meet  a  man  of  the  name  of 
McNally  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  think  you  had  better  not  lead  as  to  names. 

33.388.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  McNally  present? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.389.  After  putting  out  the  fire,  did  McNally  administer  any  oath  to  you  ? — Yes, 

he  did. 

33.390.  Was  McNally  a  member  of  the  League  himself? — Yes. 

33.391.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  committee? — Yes. 

33.392.  What  oath  did  he  administer  to  you  ? — He  swore  me  to  be  loyal  and  true  to 
my  country,  and  to  keep  down  landlords  and  tyrants. 

33.393.  Did  Hart  ever  pay  you  any  money  ?  — Yes,  he  gave  me  some  every  time  I 

asked  him  for  it.  . 

33.394.  What  was  that  money  paid  for  ? — For  doing  little  criminal  cases. 

33^395.  I  will  come  to  the  details  of  that  presently.  Had  you  done  any  work  for 

Hart  that  he  should  pay  you? — Yes. 

33,396.  What  was  the  work? — I  broke  some  windows. 

33*397.  Were  you  living  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Campbell? — Yes,  I 
was. 

33.398.  Was  he  a  bailiff  ?■— Yes,  he  was. 

33.399.  Were  you  employed  by  him?— Yes,  I  was  with  him  for  eight  years. 

33’dOO.  Did  any  member  of  the  League  make  any  threat  to  you  to  leave  his  employ¬ 
ment? — Yes. 

33.401.  Who  was  the  member? — McNally. 

33.402.  That  is,  the  man  who  had  sworn  you  ? — Yes. 

33.403.  Was  it  after  he  had  administered  the  oath  to  you,  or  before  it  ? — No,  it  was 
a  long  time  after. 

33.404.  What  threat  did  he  make  ? — He  told  me  not  to  go  no  more  to  him ;  that  he 

was  boycotted.  ,. 

33.405.  What  was  Campbell  to  be  boycotted  for  ? — He  got  the  men  away  from  him. 

33.406.  Who  was  he  boycotted  by  ? — By  the  men  he  employed. 

33^407.  Was  his  name  mentioned  at  any  committee  meeting  of  the  League  ? — Yes, 

1  33,408.  What  was  said  of  him  at  the  committee  meeting  of  the  League  ? — To  boycott 
him  when  he  would  not  take  back  his  old  hands  again. 

33.409.  What  had  he  done  ? — He  had  turned  the  men  away.  They  were  looking  for 
higher  wages,  and  he  would  not  give  it  to  them. 

33.410.  He  was  a  bailiff  also  on  Mr.  Lefroy’s  estate  l— Yes. 

33.411.  Did  you  leave  his  employment? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.412.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Scanlan  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

33.413.  Was  there  any  meeting  of  the  League  held  in  reference  to  him? — Yes,  there 

was. 

33.414.  Was  if  of  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

33.415.  Who  were  present,  do  you  remember  ?— John  Hart,  and  John  Macarty,  and 

McNally,  and  several  others.  .  .  .  AT  ,  ,  ,  , 

33.416.  What  had  Scanlan  done  ;  nad  he  done  anything  ?  —IS  o,  he  had  done  nothing, 

but  he  had  a  serjeant’s  son  stopping  there  with  him. 

33.417.  What  was  the  name  of  the  serjeant’s  son? — Jennings. 

33418.  What  was  said  in  reference  to  Scanlan  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  ? — 
There  was  nothing  at  all  said  of  Scanlan  at  the  League,  but  to  go  to  the  house,  because 
this  young  fellow  was  stopping  there  at  the  house  ;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  stop  in 

tiro  Ijcirm ok s 

33  419  Was  anything  said  at  the  Committee  of  the  League  that  was  to  be  done  at 
Scanlan’ s'  house?— If  they  would  not  put  him  away,  they  were  to  fire  shots  and 

threaten  him.  „  .  ,  T  •  -  ,  v 

33.420.  He  was  to  put  away  young  Jennings — Serjeant  Jenmng  s  son  ( — les. 

33.421.  Was  anyone  appointed  to  go  to  Scanlan’s  house  ? — les. 

33  422.  Appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — 1  es. 

33.423.  Who  appointed  them  ?— McNally,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Fury. 

33.424.  Were  these  men  named  on  the  committee  ? — Yes. 
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33.425.  McNally  and  who  else? — James  Fury. 

33.426.  Anybody  else?— And  I  was  of  the  party  myself. 

33.427.  Were  you  named  by  the  committee  in  addition  to  these  men  ? — Yes. 

33.428.  Did  you  go  with  them  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  but  I  would  not  go  into  the  house. 

33.429.  Were  you  disguised  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

33.430.  Were  the  others  disguised  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  were.  I  believe  the  man 
that  went  into  the  house.  I  guess  he  was. 

33.431.  You,  at  all  events,  did  not  go  in  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

33.432.  Did  you  fire  any  shots  ?— Yes,  there  were  two  shots  fired. 

33.433.  By  whom  ? — By  James  Fury. 

33.434.  Fired  into  Scanlan’s  house  ? — Yes. 

33.435.  Was  anybody  hit  ? — No,  nobody  hit. 

33.436.  About  what  time  of  night  was  it  ? — It  was  something  about  half  past  ten — ■ 
they  were  at  supper  when  he  entered  the  house. 

33.437.  Mrs.  Scanlan,  the  wife  of  this  man  Scanlan,  did  she  die  in  a  couple  of  days 
afterwards  ? — No,  she  did  not  die  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  she  went  disturbed  in 
her  head. 

33.438.  She  lost  her  reason  ? — Yes. 

33.439.  How  long  ago  was  that  occurrence  ? — About  five  or  six  years  ago. 

33.440.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Morgan  Harrison? — Yes,  I  do. 

33.441.  Morgan  Harrison  ? — Yes. 

33.442.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  in  a  place  called  Rye. 

33.443.  Is  that  near  this  Clogheen  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  the  one  parish,  only  it  is  not  in  the 
one  townland. 

33.444.  Had  his  name  been  brought  before  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

33.445.  Was  there  any  charge  made  against  him? — Yes,  against  himself ;  but  he 
went  to  another  man  to  plough — to  join  in  co.  with  another  man — to  plough  that 
was  boycotted. 

33.446.  This  other  man  was  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

33.447.  Who  was  the  other  man? — She  was  by  the  name  of  Miss  Moorhead. 

33.448.  Was  she  boycotted  ?  — Yes. 

33.449.  By  whom  had  she  been  boycotted  ? — By  the  League. 

33.450.  This  man  Harrison  had  given  her  some  assistance  ? — Yes. 

33.451.  What  was  said  with  reference  to  Harrison  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  League  ? — When  he  went  to  plough  to  this  man,  to  go  and  throw  his  plough 
into  the  water. 

33.452.  First  of  all,  what  was  said  at  the  committee  meeting  about  him  ? — To  boycott 
him,  and  for  no  one  to  go  near  him  or  work  with  him. 

33.453.  Was  anything  said  as  to  anybody  doing  anything  to  him? — Not  that  I  then 
remember. 

33.454.  Was  anybody  appointed  to  do  anything  for  him  ? — No. 

33.455.  Who  was  present  at  that  meeting  ? — McCarthy  and  Hart. 

33.456.  Any  other  do  you  remember  ? — Yes,  there  was  several,  several  of  the 
committee  party. 

33.457.  AVhat  was  done  to  Harrison  then  ? — His  plough  was  thrown  into  the  river, 
where  he  was  ploughing  for  another  man,  and  his  plough  was  taken  away  out  of  the 
field  and  carried  into  the  river. 

33.458.  How  long  is  that  ago? — It  is  about  five  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my 
information. 

33.459.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dan  Hughes  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

33.460.  Had  his  name  been  brought  up  before  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

33.461.  Was  there  any  charge  made  against  him  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

33.462.  What  was  he  charged  with  ? — To  go  and  break  the  glass  in  his  window. 

33.463.  What  had  he  done  ? — He  had  taken  a  plot  of  grass  farm,  where  a  man  was 
evicted. 

33.464.  Was  he  boycotted? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.465.  By  whom  was  he  boycotted  ? — By  the  League. 

33.466.  Was  there  any  resolution  passed  with  reference  to  that? — To  go  one  night 
and  break  his  windows,  to  see  if  ho  would  give  it  up. 

33.467.  Before  the  breaking  of  the  windows,  was  there  any  resolution  passed  about 
boycotting  ? — Yes. 
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33.468.  Were  you  present  yourself  at  the  meeting  when  that  took  place  ? — No,  I  was 
not  inside  upon  that  Sunday. 

33.469.  How  do  you  know  he  was  boycotted? — Because  I  was  appointed  to  go 
myself. 

33.470.  To  go  to  do  what  ? — To  break  his  windows. 

33.471.  When  where  you  appointed? — I  was  to  go  in  a  few  nights  after,  McNally 
and  me. 

33.472.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  Hart. 

33.473.  Was  he  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

33.474.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  which  you  were  appointed  ? — No,  I  was  not  at 
that  one. 

33.475.  Who  appointed  you? — Hart  and  McNally,  there  was  two  of  us  to  go 
together. 

33.476.  With  McNally  ;  were  you  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  where  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  in  reference  to  Dan  Hughes  ? — Yes,  I  was  at  one. 

33.477.  What  resolution  was  passed  at  the  one  at  which  you  were  present  ? — To 
boycott  him,  and  no  one  to  speak  to  him. 

33.478.  Did  you  go  to  his  house  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.479.  Who  accompanied  you  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Francis  Darnell. 

33.480.  Did  any  others  go  to  his  house  that  night,  that  you  are  aware  of  ? — Yes. 

33.481.  Any  other  party  ? — Yes,  there  did. 

33.482.  Who  composed  the  other  party  ? — It  was  the  same  fellow  that  used  to  go 
along  with  me ;  and  I  had  to  go  upon  a  little  occasion  to  another  place,  and  I  was  not 
back&  in  time  enough  to  meet  him,  and  I  came  upon  that  way  myself  when  I  was 
returning  home. 

33.483.  Did  you  go  to  Scanlan’s  house  ? — No. 

33.484.  Did  you  go  to  Hughes’  house? — Well,  he  was  along  with  me  when  I  was 
coming  through  the  place  called  Barrenty,  upon  my  way  home,  and  we  made  it  our 
way  to  go  by  Hughes  house. 

33.485.  Did  you  find  the  windows  had  been  broken  before  you  arrived  by  some 
person  ? — Yes. 

33.486.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Hughes  ? — Yes. 

33.487.  Had  the  house  of  Campbell’s  bailiff,  in  whose  employment  you  were,  had 
that  been  burnt  ? — Yes,  it  had. 

33.488.  Were  you  arrested  for  the  burning  of  it? — Yes. 

33.489.  Did  a  man  named  Joseph  Hughes  give  evidence  against  you? — Yes,  he  told 
some  against  me. 

33.490.  Joseph  Hughes  ? — Yes. 

33.491.  Was  the  charge  dismissed  against  you  ? — Yes,  it  was,  I  was  but  a  week  m 
gaol  waiting  for  trial  upon  the  head  of  it. 

33.492.  After  you  were  liberated  from  prison  were  you  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  the  League  where  the  name  of  Joseph  Hughes,  the  witness  against 
you,  was  brought  up  in  discussion  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.493.  Was  any  resolution  passed  in  reference  to  Joseph  Hughes  ? — Yes. 

33.494.  What  was  the  resolution  ? — To  go  and  break  his  windows. 

33.495.  Who  was  present  at  that  ? — McCarthy  and  Hart  and  Lennon. 

33.496.  Lennon  was  the  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  Lennon  was  the  secretary. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  McCarthy  was  secretary,  and  Lennon  was  treasurer. 

33.497.  Were  any  persons  named? — Yes,  there  was. 

33.498.  Who  were  named  ? — A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Mullen,  and  me. 

33.499.  Who  were  they  named  by  ? — By  Hart. 

33.500.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

33.501.  Did  you  go  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.502.  Was  it  at  night  time  ? — It  was  about  10  o’clock  at  night. 

33.503.  Did  Mullin  accompany  you  ? — He  did. 

33.504.  Did  you  break  the  windows  ? — Yes. 

33.505.  Can  you  say  how  long  ago  that  is? — That  is  about  five  years  ago. 

33.506.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Houligan  ? — Yes,  1  did. 

33.507.  Had  he  taken  an  evicted  farm  l— Yes,  it  was  a  small  piece,  a  small  parcel 
of  land. 
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33.508.  After  he  took  this  farm,  was  there  any  discussion  about  him,  or  resolution 
about  him  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  there  was, 
about  12  months  after  he  had  taken  it. 

33.509.  What  was  the  resolution? — To  give  him  a  stroke  and  meet  him  on  the  road. 

33.510.  First  of  all  before  that  resolution,  had  there  been  an  earlier  one  when  he  took 
the  place  first  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  as  to  that,  for  he  lived  about  eight  miles  from  me. 

33.511.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  evicted  in  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  resolu¬ 
tion  might  have  been  ? — Yes,  he  was  evicted. 

33.512.  Where  you  present  at  any  meeting  where  any  resolution  with  respect  to 
boycotting  him  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

33.513.  When  was  that? — It  was  something  over  three  years  ago. 

33.514.  Was  that  immediately  after  he  took  the  farm  ? — No. 

33.515.  How  soon  after  he  took  the  farm? — I  could  not  say  how  soon  after  he  took 
the  farm,  because  the  fellow  he  did  take  the  farm  from,  he  came  to  leave  our  place. 

33.516.  Who  was  the  person  he  took  the  farm  from  ? — He  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Kane. 

At  this  meeting  you  say  the  people  were  appointed  to  give  Houligen  a  stroke. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  not  say  anybody  was  appointed. 

33.517.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  not  say  somebody  was  appointed  to  give  him  a 
stroke  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  He  said  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  League. 

33.518.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  anybody  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  give  him  a 
stroke  ? — Yes. 

33.519.  Who  was  appointed  ? — I  was  appointed  myself. 

33.520.  Was  anybody  with  you? — Yes. 

33.521.  Was  there  anybody  else  appointed  with  you  ? — Yes,  Kane. 

33.522.  Was  Kane  the  man  whose  farm  he  had  taken  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

33.523.  Did  you  and  Kane  go  and  lay  in  wait  for  Houligen? — No,  we  did  not  lay  in 
wait  for  him  at  all. 

33.524.  Did  you  meet  him  ? — I  was  in  Kane’s  house,  and  we  found  him  going  by 
upon  his  car  for  him,  and  we  let  him  go  a  certain  distance,  and  we  followed  him,  and 
I  was  the  first  that  went  up  to  him,  and  I  gave  him  a  stroke. 

33.525.  A  stroke  of  what  ? — It  was  a  stroke  of  clams  ;  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and  that 
was  the  first  time,  and  I  brought  it  out  in  my  hand. 

33.526.  Who  was  a  shoemaker  ? — Kane. 

33.527.  You  took  this  thing  with  you  ? — Yes. 

33.528.  Was  Houligen  wounded  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.529.  Badly  wounded  ? — Yes. 

33.530.  Did  he  die  shortly  after  ? — He  did,  in  about  four  days  I  guess  after. 

33.531.  From  the  effects  of  this  blow  ? — Yes. 

33.532.  After  you  did  this,  was  this  attack  upon  Houligen  subsequently  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

33.533.  Who  were  present  at  the  meeting  after  it  was  discussed  ? — John  Hart, 
Macarthy,  and  Lennon. 

33.534.  (Sir  Charles  Russell.)  And  you  ? — And  I  was  present  there  myself  at  that 

one. 

33.535.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  What  was  said ;  this  was  after  you  had  committed  this 
outrage  upon  Houligen.  What  was  said  at  this  meeting  of  the  Committee  when  this 
was  discussed  ? — They  said  nothing  about  it  after  it  was  done. 

33.536.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  porter  ordered? — Yes,  there  was. 

33.537.  By  whom  was  it  ordered? — By  Kane. 

33.538.  And  drank  ? — Yes. 

33.539.  To  whom  was  it  given  ? — It  was  given  to  Kano. 

33.540.  Was  it  distributed  by  him? — Yes,  in  his  own  house. 

33.541.  Who  partook  of  it  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

33.542.  Do  you  remember  who  were  there? — Yes;  I  do. 

33.543.  Who  were  there  in  Kane’s  house  drinking  this  porter  ? — A  fellow  of  the 
name  of  McVittie,  and  another  fellow  of  the  name  of  Quinn. 

33.544.  Were  there  more  Quinns  than  one  ? — Yes,  thore  is  a  lot  of  them. 

33.545.  Were  there  more  Quinns  present  in  Kane’s  house  than  one? — Yes,  two, 
Mike  and  James. 
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33.546.  McVittie,  what  is  his  Christian  name  ? — Pat. 

33.547.  Is  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hughes  there  ? — Yes,  but  he  is  dead. 

33.548.  These  other  men,  are  they  alive  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  they  are  all 
alive  or  not,  some  of  them  went  away. 

33.549.  Do  you  know  whether  that  porter  was  paid  for  by  the  League  ? — I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  a  most  unfair  question. 

33.550.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  know  who  paid  for  it  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  never 
saw  it  paid  for. 

33.551.  At  the  League  meeting  was  there  any  discussion  at  all.  I  should  ask  you 
before  that,  is  McVittie  a  member  of  the  League? — Yes,  he  was  before  he  went 
away. 

33.552.  Was  James  Quinn  a  member  ? — Yes,  he  has  gone  away  too. 

33.553.  Is  Michael  Quinn  a  member? — Yes. 

33.554.  Dan  Hughes  ? — Yes  he  was. 

33.555.  At  the  meeting  did  Hart  from  time  to  time  give  you  some  money? — Yes, 
any  time  I  would  ask  a  little  I  got  it. 

33.556.  Except  committing  these  outrages,  did  you  do  anything  to  earn  the  money  ? 
— I  often  did. 

33.557.  What  did  you  do  (I  am  speaking  of)  for  Hart  ? — I  often  gave  a  stroke  back 
and  forwards. 

33.558.  Was  there  any  statement  made  at  these  meetings  of  the  committee  as  to 
where  this  money  came  from  ? — It  came  from  the  League. 

33.559.  That  is  the  money  that  Hart  gave  you  ?  —Yes. 

33.560.  Who  was  it  stated  that  ? — Hart  told  me  himself. 

33.561.  What  did  he  tell  you  as  to  where  he  got  the  money  ? — He  told  me  he  got 
it  from  Dublin. 

33.562.  Hart  told  you  ? — Yes. 

33.563.  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  got  it  in  Dublin  ? — From  the  League. 

33.564.  Now,  John  Macarthy  you  have  mentioned  as  the  secretary,  is  he  still  living 
in  Longford? — Yes  he  is. 

33.565.  Lennon  you  have  mentioned  as  the  treasurer,  is  he  still  living  in  Longford? 
— Yes  he  was  living  there  when  I  left. 

33.566.  Scanlon  ? — He  was  about  when  I  left. 

33.567.  Did  this  man — whose  farm  was  taken  up — has  he  gone  to  America  ? — Yes, 
he  went  about  the  next  day,  it  was  upon  Christmas  Day  that  this  man  got  the  stroke, 
and  he  went  the  next  day  after. 

33.568.  Do  you  know  "from  whom  this  porter  was  got  this  night? — Well,  I  am  not 
able  to  say  that,  I  will  not  say  what  I  do  not  know. 

33.569.  Do  you  remember  what  house  it  was  got  from?— I  do,  it  was  got  from  a 
house  of  the  name  of  McHughes. 

33.570.  Was  Kane  a  man  in  very  poor  circumstances  at  the  time? — Yes. 

33.571.  How  much  of  this  porter  was  got  ? — Two  and  a  half  barrels. 

33.572.  You  went  away  the  next  day  ? — Yes,  he  stopped  one  day  at  home  ;  he 
stopped  Christmas  Day  at  home,  and  he  went  away  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day. 

33.573.  Where  did  he  go  ? — He  went  to  America. 

33.574.  Did  you  ever  see  Hart  give  money  to  any  person  in  addition  to  yourself? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

33.575.  Was  Hart  a  man  of  any  means  himself  ? — Not  much,  he  was  very  poorly. 

33,575a.  Do  you  know  whether  any  money  was  given  to  Hart  to  leave  the  country 

with  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  object  to  that  form. 

33.576.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  see  any  money  given  to  him  ? — I  did  not  one 
penny,  I  will  not  tell  a  lie  to  what  I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  this  incursion  into  Longford  comes  upon  us  by  surprise, 
and  we,  of  course,  had  no  notice ;  in  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  a  studious  abstention 
from  giving  us  any  information  of  even  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  much  less  the 
subject  of  their  evidence.  I  will  therefore  only  ask  a  question  or  two  preliminarily, 
my  Lord. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 


33,577.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — I  am  living  here  in  London  at  present. 

33  578.  Where  ? _ Well,  I  do  not  really  know  the  house,  but  I  know  where  I  am 

stopping  ;  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  house. 

33.579.  What  street?  — In  Holborn. 

33.580.  An  hotel  ? — Yes.  , 

33.581.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  quarters  there  ? — 1  am  there 

about  nine  weeks. 

33.582.  Only  nine  weeks  ? — Yes. 

33.583.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  been  more  than  nine  weeks  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

33^584.  What  ? — Yes,  I  am  Certain  of  that. 

33.585.  When  did  you  come  here  ? — I  could  not  really  tell  you  the  day  of  the 
month  that  I  did  land,  but  I  know  that  I  am  here  nine  weeks. 

33.586.  What  month  did  you  land  ? — I  could  not  say  what  month.  I  am  not  a 
scholar  myself,  and  then  I  could  not  really  tell  you  the  day  of  the  month. 

33.587.  Were  you  born  in  Killoo  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.588.  And  how  long  is  it  since  you  left  Killoo? — Just  the  very  time  that  I  told 


you. 

33.589.  Nine  weeks  ago  ? — Yes. 

33.590.  How  were  you  earning  your  bread  ? — By  labour. 

33.591.  Honest  labour  ? — Yes. 

33.592.  And  always  earned  your  bread,  I  suppose,  by  honest  labour  ? — Yes,  always 

did. 

33.593.  And  never  did  anything  wrong  or  disreputable  ? — Never.. 

33.594.  And  would'  scorn  to  do  a  mean  or  dirty  or  cowardly  thing  ? — I  would  not 

like  to  do  a  mean  thing.  _  ,  .  .  . 

33.595.  You  would  not  like  to  commit  murder  ? — No  ;  that  was  done,  but  not  upon 

my  intention.  , 

33.596.  You  mean  to  say  you  merely  wished  to  hurt  the  man  badly,  but  not  to  Kill 

him  ? — No,  we  did  not  mean  murder. 

33.597.  Did  you  mean  to  hurt  him  badly  ? — No,  not  badly  ;  I  gave  him  a  stroke. 

33 ’598.  And  except  that  breaking  of  windows  that  you  have  told  us  about,  are 

those  the  things  that  you  did  ? — Yes. 

33.599.  Breaking  windows  and  giving  this  man  a  stroke  ? — Yes. 

33.600.  Have  you  done  nothing  of  that  kind  before  ? — No. 

33  001  Ox*  since  No. 

33.602.  Then  am  I  to  take  it  that  is  the  only  time  you  did  anything  of  this  kind  ? — 
Yes.  ’ 

33.603.  But  you  did  break  windows  ? — I  did. 

33.604.  Are  there  any  painters  and  glaziers  upon  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  ? 

— I  am  not  able  to  say  that.  . 

33.605.  That  seems  to  have  been  your  principal  amusement? — Yes,  I  would  like  to 

give  a  little  trade.  . 

33.606.  Was  that  the  reason  you  did  it? — No,  it  was  not  the  reason  I  did  it. 

33^607.  Why  did  you  do  it? — Because  I  wms  ordered  to  do  it. 

33.608.  Ordered? — Yes. 

33.609.  Was  that  after  you  were  sworn  in? — Yes,  it  was  after  I  was  sworn  in. 

33.610.  Were  all  the  orders  you  got  after  you  were  sworn  in  ? — Yes. 

33.611.  All  of  them  ? — Yes,  all. 

33.612.  What  did  you  suppose  you  were  sworn  into  ? — To  be  loyal  and  true  to  my 

33.613.  There  is  no  harm  in  that? — No;  and  to  keep  down  landlords  and 

tyrants.  .  .  A  ,  T  *  u 

33.614.  What  was  the  society  you  thought  you  were  sworn  into  ? — 1  guess  to  be  a 

Moonlighter.  . 

33.615.  How  many  of  the  men  yon  have  talked  about  in  this  mattor  wero  Moon¬ 
lighters  ? — They  were  agreed,  all  of  them  ;  all  Moonlighters. 

33.616.  Was  McCarthy? — Well,  I  never  saw  McCarthy  going  out  at  night. 

33  617.  Was  Linnen  ? — Yes-  no,  Linnen  was  not;  Linnen  was  an  old  man. 
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33.618.  Neither  McCarthy  nor  Linnen? — No. 

33.619.  Was  McNally  ?— Yes,  he  was. 

33.620.  Who  swore  you  in? — McNally. 

33.621.  Was  Hart  a  moonlighter  ? — Yes. 

33.622.  Was  he  there  when  you  were  sworn  in  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.623.  I  do  not  think  you  said  that,  did  you  ? — I  did. 

33.624.  Did  you  ? — He  was  in  the  field  along  with  us. 

33.625.  I  do  not  think  you  said  that.  Just  let  me  see. 

(Mr.  Atldnson.)  No,  I  did  not  ask  him. 

33.626.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Where  were  you  sworn  in  ? — In  a  green  field. 

33^627.  Where? — Very  convenient  to  where  the  fires  were  put  out. 

33^628.  Whose  field  ?— It  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Campbell. 

33^629.  Campbell,  as  I  understand,  was  a  bailiff  ? — Yes. 

33.630.  As  rent  warner  and  bailiff? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.631.  A  driver  you  sometimes  call  him? — I  do  not  know  what  you  call  him.  That 
is  what  he  is. 

33.632.  Was  your  habitual  occupation  or  business  assisting  him  ? — Yes. 

33.633.  In  serving  notices  ? — No,  it  was  not.  I  never  served  any  notices. 

33.634.  What  then  ;  distress  for  rent  ? — No,  I  used  to  work  on  his  farm.  I  never 
went  about  that  way. 

33.635.  Were  you  ever  married? — Never. 

33.636.  Did  you  live  with  Campbell  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  place  of  my  own. 

33.637.  Where  ? — In  Killoo,  where  I  came  from. 

33.638.  A  house  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

33.639.  A  house  ?— Yes. 

33.640.  Who  lived  with  you  ? — My  father  and  mother. 

33.641.  Any  sisters  or  brothers  ? — I  have  a  brother  and  one  sister. 

33.642.  Are  they  living  there,  in  Killoo  ? — My  brother  is. 

33.643.  And  your  father  and  mother  too  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

33.644.  You  brother  is  living  in  Killoo  ?—' Yes,  my  brother  is  living. 

33.645.  What  is  he,  a  farmer?  — Yes,  he  has  a  little  spot  of  ground. 

33.646.  You  had  no  ground?— Not  very  much. 

33.647.  Are  you  the  older  or  younger  brother  ? — I  am  the  youngest  of  the  two. 

33.648.  Is  your  brother  married  ? — Yes. 

33.649.  And  living  in  Killoo  ? — Yes. 

33.650.  Who  asked  you  to  give  evidence  in  this  case  first  ? — I  got  a  subpoena  from 
here  to  give  evidence. 

33.651.  Answer  my  question  ? — So  I  am. 

33.652.  Who  asked  you  to  give  evidence  first  ? — I  was  summonsed  over  here  by  the 
“  Times.” 

33.653.  Who  asked  you  to  give  evidence  first  ? — It  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Allen. 

33.654.  Why  did  you  not  answer  me  at  once? — Well,  I  thought  that  was  a  very 
sufficient  answer. 

33.655.  Who  is  Allen  ? — He  was  a  head  constable. 

33.656.  Stationed  where  ? — He  was  stationed  in  Longford. 

33.657.  When  did  he  first  speak  to  you  about  giving  evidence  ? — Oh,  it  is  a  long 
time  ago. 

33.658.  How  many  years  ago  ? — I  disremember  how  many. 

33.659.  Is  it  many  years  ago? — No,  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago. 

33.660.  Was  it  in  1888?— I  do  not  exactly  know. 

33.661.  Was  it  last  year  or  was  it  the  year  before  ? — Oh,  it  was  about  two  years 

ago. 

33.662.  About  two  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

33.663.  When  he  first  spoke  to  you.  Was  he  then  stationed  at  Killoo  ? — No,  he  was 
stationed  at  the  town  of  Longford. 

33.664.  How  far  is  that  from  Killoo  ? — Four  miles. 

33.665.  Where  did  he  see  you  ?— I  used  to  have  to  go  to  the  markets. 

33.666.  Where? — To  Longford. 

33.667.  Then  was  it  at  Longford  he  saw  you? — No,  it  was  not. 
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33.668. 

33.669. 

33.670. 

33.671. 
road. 


Where  did  he  see  you  ? — He  saw  me  on  the  road. 

To  Longford  ? — Yes. 

NearKilloo? — Yes.  n 

Then  he  had  come  from  Longford,  had  he  ? — Yes,  he  was  going  on  the 


33.672.  Anybody  else  with  him  ? — No. 

33.673.  You  and  him  ?— Nobody  else,  but  I  met  him  on  the  road. 

33.674.  What  did  he  ask  you  to  do  ? — Oh,  he  only  fell  into  chat.  He  asked  me  to 

do  nothing  at  that  time.  ,  ,,  , 

33.675.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  evidence  ? — He  said  nothing  at  all  to  me 

that  time  about  any  evidence.  _ 

33.676.  Had  you  an  appointment  to  meet  him  on  the  road  .  No,  1  had  not. 

33.677.  You  met  him  by  chance?— Yes. 

33.678.  What  took  place  then  on  that  occasion? — Well,  I  will  really  tell  you.  1 
Wtas  informed  that  somebody  turned  traitor  on  myself,  and  I  just  thought  it  was  good 

to  do  it  myself.  ,  ,  ,  , 

33.679.  You  thought  that  somebody  had  turned  traitor  on  you,  and  you  tliougnt 

it  was  just  as  good  to  turn  traitor  on  him  ? — Yes. 

33.680.  (The  Attorney-General.)  “  On  himself  ”  ?— He  turned  round. 

33.681.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Somebody  had  turned  traitor  on  you  and  you  thought  it 

just  as  well  to  turn  traitor  on  yourself  ? — Yes.  _ 

33.682.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Allen  all  you  have  told  us  here? — No,  I  did  not. 

33^683.  What  did  you  tell  him? — I  told  him  trifling  little  things. 

33.684.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  killed  this  poor  man  Houlighan  ?— No,  1 
never  did,  because  if  I  had  told  him  that  I  do  not  suppose  I  would  be  here  to-day. 

33.685.  4 hen  you  did  not  turn  traitor  on  yourself  in  that  respect  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
33*686.  What  did  you  tell  him?— I  told  him  about  breaking  of  those  windows,  and 

the  putting  out  of  the  fires,  and  such  things  as  that. 

33.687.  You  told  him  you  had  broken  some  windows? — Yes. 

33.688.  And  that  you  had  assisted  in  putting  out  the  fires? — Yes. 

33.689.  Nothing  more  ?— Nothing  more. 

33.690.  What  was  the  next  time  you  saw  him  ? — I  could  not  say.  When  he  came 

looking  for  Kane  to  my  place  I  saw  him. 

33.691.  That  was  to  charge  Kane  with  killing  Houlighan,  I  suppose  ? — les. 

33.692.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  about  something  over  three  years,  I  think. 

33*, 693.  Over  three  years  ?— Yes,  about  three  years. 

33.694.  That  was  the  second  time  you  saw  him  ?— Yes. 

33.695.  Then  the  first  time  must  have  been  more  than  three  years  ago  ? — No,  it 
cannot  be  any  more. 

33.696.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  only  about  three  years.  At  all  events  the 
first  time  you  saw  him  was  before  he  came  to  Kane’s  house  ? — Yes. 

33.697.  And  when  you  saw  him  at  Kane’s  house  it  was  about  three  years  ago  ? — 
Yes— no,  he  did  not  go  to  Kane’s  house,  because  Kane  was  going  away,  and  he 
thought  he  was  staying  with  me  that  night. 

33.698.  He  came  to  you  to  look  after  Kane  ? — Yes,  he  came  to  my  house. 

33*699.  What  did  you  tell  him  at  that  time  ? — I  told  him  I  did  not  know  anything 

about  it. 

33,700.  What  was  tho  next  time  you  saw  Mr.  Allen  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say  what 
time. 


33.701.  Was  it  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

33.702.  When  did  you  first  tell  Allen  anything  about  tho  Land  League  ?  Allen 
knew  it  himself  as  well  as  any  other  man. 

33.703.  Then  you  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  the  Land  League? — No,  because 
the  police  used  to  go  to  our  district,  and  would  go  into  the  Land  League  room,  and 
the  Land  League  would  walk  away,  and  then  the  police  could  not  go  in. 

33.704.  That  is  to  say,  the  police  used  to  visit  the  room  where  the  Land  League 
meetings  were  held  ? — Yes. 

33.705.  That  was  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  up 
to  this  present  moment. 
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33.706.  Into  the  National  League  also  ? — Yes. 

33.707.  So  that  the  police  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  were  they  ? — Yes,  they 
were. 

33.708.  Then  you  never  told  him  anything  at  all  about  the  Land  League  ? — He  knew 
it  all. 

33.709.  I  ask  you  what  you  told  him.  You  never  told  him  anything? — Yes,  I 
did. 

33.710.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — I  told  him  the  Land  League  used  to  concoct  all 
this  business. 

33.711.  What  business? — This  boycotting  affair  and  every  other. 

33.712.  What  boycotting  affair? — Any  man  that  is  to  be  boycotted  ;  it  is  the  Land 
League  does  it,  and  nothing  else. 

33.713.  You  told  him  it  was  the  Land  League  that  did  the  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

33.714.  Anything  else? — Nothing  else. 

33.715.  You  told  him  nothing  else  but  that  ? — No,  but  I  told  him  it  was  the  Land 
League  that  does  boycott. 

33.716.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  told  Allen  ? — I  told  him  that. 

33.717.  You  told  Allen  it  was  the  Land  League  that  did  the  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

33.718.  Did  you  tell  him  they  did  anything  else  but  that  ? — No. 

33.719.  That  is  all  you  told  him  ? — Yes. 

33.720.  You  did  not  then  tell  him  anything  about  the  breaking  of  the  windows  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

33.721.  I  ask  you  to  try  and  recollect? — I  did  tell  you  that,  yes. 

33.722.  Tell  us  what  you  told  him  then  ? — I  told  him  I  had  been  at  the  breaking  of 
the  windows. 

33.723.  Is  that  all  you  told  him  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

33.724.  Think  before  you  answer,  is  that  all  you  told  him  ? — That  is  all. 

33.725.  Then  did  you  tell  him  anything  about  the  Land  League,  except  that  the 
Land  League  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  boycotting  ? — No,  I  told  him  nothing  else. 

33.726.  Then  all  you  told  him  about  the  Land  League  was  that  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

33.727.  Then  you  did  not  tell  him  that  the  Land  League  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
breaking  of  the  windows? — Yes,  I  did.  Yes,  I  did  tell  him. 

33.728.  Will  you  tell  us  again  what  you  did  tell  him  about  the  Land  League  ? — 
It  was  the  Land  League  concocted  the  business  to  break  those  windows. 

33.729.  Nothing  more? — No. 

33.730.  Are  you  sure  now  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

33.731.  That  you  told  him  the  Land  League  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  boycotting, 
and  concocted  the  business  of  the  breaking  of  the  windows  ? — Yes. 

33.732.  Think  again  before  you  answer,  is  that  all  you  told  him  ? — Yes. 

33.733.  All?— All. 

33.734.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — lam  not  quite  sure.  I  might  have  told  him  some 
more,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it.  I  might  have  told  him  some  more. 

33.735.  Try  and  think  ? — I  cannot  think  of  any  more. 

73.736.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  the  Land  League  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  attack 
on  Houlighan  ? — No,  I  did  not  tell  him  one  word  about  it. 

73.737.  How  often  altogether  do  you  think  you  saw  Allen  ? — I  could  not  say  how 
often  I  saw  him. 

33.738.  Did  he  take  any  statement  from  you  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

33.739.  In  writing? — Oh,  he  did  ;  he  took  some  statement. 

33.740.  When  ? — Before  I  came  over  here. 

33.741.  When  ? — I  could  not  recollect  what  time  it  was. 

33.742.  Was  it  just  before  ? — It  was  months  before  I  came. 

33.743.  A  month  before.  That  would  be  about  13  weeks  ? — I  think  it  was  more. 

33.744.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  he  first  took  any  statement  from  you  in  writing  ? — 
I  will  tell  you  how  long  it  was. 

33.745.  How  long  ? — It  is  about  five  or  six  years. 

33.746.  Five  or  six  years  ? — Yes. 

33.747.  You  have  not  said  so  before  ? — I  have  told  you. 

33.748.  Three  years  was  the  figure  you  gave  us  before  ? — No. 
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33.749.  Do  you  say  five  or  six  years  ago  Constable  Allen  took  a  statement  from  you 
in  writing  ? — Yes. 

33.750.  Five  or  six  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

33.751.  Did  he  take  any  other  statement  in  writing  from  you  but  that  ? — No. 

33.752.  Never  at  any  time  ? — No. 

33.753.  Did  you  make  any  statement  in  writing  to  anybody  else  at  any  time  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

33.754.  Never? — Never. 

33.755.  Since  you  came  to  London  did  you? — No. 

33.756.  Who  was  it  who  brought  you  to  London  ? — The  “  Times.” 

33.757.  The  “  Times,”  I  think  hardly  accompanied  you.  Did  anybody  come  with 
you  ? — Not  one. 

33.758.  Who  served  with  the  subpoena? — It  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Bolton. 

33.759.  When  did  he  serve  you  ? — About  the  time  I  told  you. 

33.760.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  served  you? — Mr.  Bolton. 

33.761.  What  was  his  name  ? — I  could  not  say  what  his  name  was,  only  that. 

33.762.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — I  guess  he  came  from  Dublin. 

33.763.  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?— He  did  not  tell  me  so. 

33.764.  Was  he  a  young  man  or  an  old  man? — He  was  a  young  man. 

33.765.  Then  it  would  not  be  the  gentleman  I  thought  at  first  it  was.  Did  he  give 
you  any  money  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

33.766.  How  much? — Five  pounds. 

33.767.  Did  he  promise  you  any  more  ? — No,  be  did  not  promise  me  any  more. 

33.768.  Were  you  to  get  anymore? — That  is  more  than  I  knew  myself.  I  could 
not  tell  fortunes. 

33.769.  Did  your  expect  any  more  ? — I  expect  to  be  paid  for  my  time. 

33.770.  Nothing  else.  You  were  coming  here,  I  suppose,  in  the  interests  of  justice  ? 
— Yes ;  I  wanted  to  tell  nothing  only  the  sound  honest  truth  ;  nothing  else. 

33.771.  Very  probably  ;  the  sound  honest  truth  ? — The  sound  honest  truth,  and  that 
is  what  I  will  do. 

33.772.  Who  received  you  when  you  came  to  London  here?  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 
• — I  went  to  the  office. 

33.773.  Mr.  Soames’  offices  ? — Yes.  I  would  not  know  where  to  go. 

33.774.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ? — I  never  was  in  London  before. 

33.775.  Who  took  you  there  ? — Who  took  me  there  ? 

33.776.  Do  not  answer  me  in  that  fashion,  Sir.  Who  took  you  there  ? — A  policeman 
showed  me  where  it  was. 

33.777.  What  was  the  name  of  the  policeman  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Do  you  mean  a  policeman  in  the  street  ? — Yes. 

Not  an  Irish  policeman? — No,  he  was  not.  There  was  no  Irish  police 


33.778. 

33.779. 
with  me. 

33.780. 


Did  you  renew  your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Allen  when  you  came  over? — I 
never  saw  him  since  I  came  over. 

33.781.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  you  came  over  ? — No,  I  never  have. 

33.782.  You  have  not  seen  Allen  ? — Never. 

33.783.  Then  are  you  still  clear  and  certain  that  you  have  not  had  taken  down  any 
statement  in  writing  of  your  evidence  since  you  made  one  five  or  six  years  ago  to 
Allen  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  there  was. 

33.784.  You  have  never  given  any  statement  in  writing  to  any  gentleman  in  London  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

33.785.  Your  evidence  has  not  been  taken  down  in  any  office  ? — No. 

33.786.  Nor  read  over  to  you  ? — Yes,  it  was  taken  down  in  the  office. 

33.787.  What  office? — Mr.  Soames’. 

33.788.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  when  I  asked  you? — Did  not  I  tell  you.  I  did 
tell  you. 

33.789.  Who  took  it  down  ? — I  could  not  say  what  his  name  was. 

33.790.  Did  you  know  the  man? — I  did  not. 

33.791.  You  did  not  know  the  man? — No. 

33.792.  When  was  that  evidence  taken? — Just  about  a  week  after  I  came  over. 

33.793.  Then  you  did  not  go  back  for  your  Christmas  holidays  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

33.794.  You  have  been  here  ever  since? — Yes. 
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33.795.  Nine  weeks? — Yes. 

33.796.  And  it  was  about  a  week  after  you  came  over  that  your  evidence  was  taken 
you  say  by  some  gentleman  whose  name  you  did  not  know  in  the  office?  Yes. 

33.797.  When  was  that  read  over  to  you  last  ?— It  was  read  over  upon  yesterday 
evening  to  me. 

33.798.  Where? — In  the  office. 

33.799.  Were  you  told  you  were  to  be  called  to-day  ? — Well,  they  did  not  know 
whether  I  would  be  called  to-day  or  not. 

33.800.  Your  evidence  was  read  over  to  you  ? — Yes. 

33.801.  Did  you  ask  it  to  be  read  over  to  you? — No,  I  did  not. 

33.802.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  read  over  to  you  ? — Because  I  was  no  scholar,  and 
I  guess  that  that  is  a  very  fair  answer  for  you. 

33.803.  You  had  not  asked  for  your  evidence  to  be  read  over  ? — No. 

33.804.  Was  your  evidence  read  over  to  you  when  it  was  taken  down  ?  Yes. 

33.805.  It  was  ? — Yes. 

33.806.  You  are  quite  sure? — Yes. 

33.807.  By  the  same  gentleman  that  took  it  down  ? — Yes. 

33.808.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  these  persons  whose 
names  you  have  mentioned.  What  is  John  Hart  ? — I  could  not  say  what  he  is  at 
present,  because  he  is  not  in  the  country. 

33.809.  When  did  John  Hart  leave  the  country,  or  go  out  of  the  country  ? — He  has 
gone  something  over  four  months — three  or  four  months  ago. 

33.810.  What  was  John  Hart  ? — He  was  a  farmer. 

33.811.  What  was  John  McCarthy  ?— He  was  a  farmer. 

33.812.  Is  he  in  the  country  or  not?— He  is  in  the  country. 

33.813.  Was  he  there  when  you  left  nine  weeks  ago  ? — Yes,  he  was.  He  has  a  large 
farm  of  ground. 

33.814.  And  John  Linnen  ? — Linnen  has  some  ground,  but  1  could  not  say  whether 
he  was  there  or  not  when  I  was  coming. 

33.815.  Was  he  there  so  far  as  you  know  when  you  left? — I  could  not  say  that,  for 

he  lived  a  long  journey  away  from  me. 

33.816.  Where  did  he  live  ?— He  lived  about  three  miles  away  from  me. 

33.817.  Three  miles  from  Killoo  ? — Yes. 

33.818.  But  so  far  as  you  know  he  was  there? — 1  am  not  able  to  say.  _ 

33*819.  What  was  McNally  whose  name  you  mentioned,  and  who  swore  you  in?  He 

was  a  labourer,  and  had  a  small  spot  of  ground  of  his  own. 

33.820.  He  was  not  either  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  or  Secretary  of  the 

League  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

33.821.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.822.  Do  you  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee  ?  Yes.  _ 

33.823.  Have  you  got  your  card  of  membership  ? — V  es,  but  I  have  not  got  it  here. 

33*824.  Where  is  it  ?  —  It  is  at  home  behind  me.  . 

33.825.  You  can  send  for  it,  I  suppose  ? — I  did.  I  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  was  taken 

out  of  my  box. 

33.826.  Oh,  you  did  send  for  it? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.827.  To  your  brother  ?  — Yes. 

33.828.  And  your  brother  wrote  back  that  he  could  not  send  it  ?  i  es. 

33.829.  Have  you  got  his  letter  ? — 1  have  not  got  it. 

33.830.  Have  you  got  his  letter  ? — No,  I  have  burnt  it.  ..  ? 

33.831.  Will  you  swear  you  ever  were  a  member  of  the  Land  League  yourself  at  all  . 

_ _ Yes,  I  will,  to  the  very  present  moment  that  I  came  here. 

33.832.  When  was  the  last  meeting  you  attended? — Is  it  a  National  League  meeting, 

or  which  ? 

33.833.  “  Or  which,”  if  you  like  ?— Yes,  I  answered  you  the  question. 

33,834*.  What  was  the  last  meeting  you  attended  of  which  you  say  you  were  a 
member  ? — I  was  at  a  public  meeting  at  a  place  called  Drumlish.  _ 

33.835.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  the  public  attended  that  meeting? — res,  a  large 

quantity.  .  „  .  .  , 

33.836,  When  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  of  which  you  say  you  were  a 
member  — I  was  not  at  the  very  last  meeting.  There  was  just  to  be  a  meeting  t  e 
very  {Sunday  that  I  came  over  here. 
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33.837.  Will  you  tell  me  what  was  the  last  meeting  which  you  attended,  and  upon 
which  you  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — I  could  not  say,  because  I  was 
not  at  the  very  last  one  altogether. 

33.838.  Was  the  last  last  year? — No,  it  was  not. 

33.839.  Was  it  the  year  before? — No,  it  is  every  other  Sunday  they  hold  their 
committee. 

33.840.  Do  you  say  you  attended  as  a  member  of  the  committee  the  Sunday  but  one- 
before  you  left? — No,  I  did  not. 

33.841.  Did  you  attend  a  committee  meeting  in  last  year  at  all  ? — Yes. 

33.842.  When  ? — I  was  not  a  committeeman  myself,  but  I  used  to  go  into  the  room 
where  they  were. 

33.843.  I  thought  you  swore  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  I  was 
going  about  with  them  any  time  I  was  called  upon. 

33.844.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  swear  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

33.845.  Was  that  true? — No,  it  was  not;  I  was  a  member  of  them,  and  could 
go  in. 

33.846.  Do  you  tell  my  Lord,  one  way  or  the  other,  were  you  ever  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.847.  You  now  swear  you  were  ? — I  was,  but  I  used  not  to  attend. 

33.848.  Do  you  now  swear  you  were  a  committeeman? — Yes,  I  used  to  be  a 
committeeman. 

33.849.  You  swear  you  were  a  committeeman  ? — -Yes. 

33.850.  You  swear  that  now  ? — Yes, 

33.851.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  a  moment  ago  you  were  not,  but  you  used  to 
be  allowed  to  go  in  ? — I  used  to  go  in.  I  will  tell  you  the  very  reason  of  that.  There 
would  be  a  fresh  committee  appointed  every  three  months.  So  there  does ;  a  fresh 
committee. 

33.852.  Go  on? — Then  the  old  hands  would  be  put  out,  and  then  there  would  go  in 
fresh  ones  if  they  are  not  sufficient  or  going  on  to  their  liking.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

33.853.  Now,  on  your  oath,  were  you  ever  a  committeeman  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.854.  When  ? — It  is  about  six  months  ago. 

33.855.  You  swear  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

33.856.  A  member  of  the  committee  six  months  ago  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.857.  And  not  merely  going  in  and  attending  without  leave  or  with  leave  ? — Yes, 

I  could  go  in  without  asking  any  leave. 

33.858.  But  were  you  or  were  you  not  a  member  of  the  committee  attending  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

33.859.  Up  to  six  months  ago  ? — Yes. 

33.860.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes,  and  always  got  my  card,  and  had  it. 

33.861.  Had  you  a  card  as  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

33.862.  Had  you  a  card  as  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — No,  there  is  no  cards  for 
that. 


33.863.  There  is  no  card  for  membership  of  committee? — No. 

33.864.  You  had  no  card  ?— No,  not  one. 

33.865.  How  long  had  you  been  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — I  was  on  for  six 
months. 

33.866.  From  when? — For  six  months. 

33.867.  Was  that  the  only  six  months  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee? — 
I  always  had  my  card  for  the  League  ;  yes,  that  was  all  the  time,  but  I  always  had  my 
card  for  the  league. 

33.868.  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  for  six  months  you  were  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  always  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

33.869.  Is  that  now  what  you  mean  to  tell  my  Lord  ? — Yes. 

33.870.  Six  months  a  member  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

33.871.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  a  member  of  the  League  only  ? — Yes. 

33.872.  That  is  what  you  mean  to  say  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  1  remember. 

33.873.  Now  you  left  nine  weeks  ago? — Yes. 

33.874.  And  you  attended  the  meeting  of  tho  committee  last  but  one  before  you  left? 
— Yes. 
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33.875.  You  liave  sworn  that?  — It  is  about  six  months  ago  since  I  was  a  member. 
I  was  at  the  very  last  one  before  I  did  come. 

33.876.  Very  well,  we  will  take  that  please.  It  is  six  months  ago  since  you  were  a 
member  ? — Yes. 

33.877.  That  is  to  say,  your  six  months  were  up  about  six  months  ago  ? — Yes. 

33.878.  Then  you  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  about  last 
July  ? — Yes. 

33.879.  Then  when  this  occurred  about  James  Fury  (you  have  talked  about  firing 
two  shots  which  you  say  was  five  or  six  years  ago)  you  were  not  a  member  of  the 
committee? — Yes,  I  was.  I  was  not,  but  I  was  a  member  of  the  League,  and  used 
to  go  along  with  them. 

33.880.  And  when  this  transaction  occurred  about  Morgan  Harrison  which  you  talk 
about,  and  about  this  plough  and  the  resolution  to  throw  his  plough  into  the  river, 
which  was  five  years  ago,  again  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  when 
Campbell’s  house  was  burnt  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  when 
Houlighan  got  the  stroke  and  when  you  attempted  to  murder  him  you  were  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  League  ;  yes,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  League. 

33.881.  On  your  oath,  did  you  not  deliberately  mean  'to  convey  to  my  Lord  that  you 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  were  present  as  a  member  of  the  committee  when 
resolutions  to  do  these  wicked  things  were  resolved  upon  ?— Yes,  I  was  in  the  room 
when  it  was  appointed  to  be  done — to  give  him  the  stroke. 

33.882.  And  your  statement  is,  that  not  being  a  member  of  the  committee,  you 
were  admitted  in  to  hear  the  resolutions  passed  l — Les,  I  was,  because  they  had  very 
good  dependence  upon  me. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30  a.m. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 


Probate  Court  No.  1. 

Wednesday,  16th  January  1889. 

( The  President.)  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  case  which  we  had  before  us  yesterday. 
The  Attorney-General  has  called  our  attention  to  an  article  published  some  time  ago  in 
“  United  Ireland,”  and  which  he  invites  us  to  deal  wilh  as  a  contempt  of  Court  by  the 
publisher  of  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  O’Brien  has  conducted  his  defence,  and  he  has  addressed  us  in  a  perfectly 
becoming  manner,  in  a  speechof  great  ability,  which  has  certainly  favourably  impressed 
us.  He  says  he  did  not  write  the  article  in  question,  but  he  admits  his  responsibility 
for  it.  He  argues  that  he  was  within  his  rights  as  a  journalist,  identifying  himself 
with  the  writer,  in  commenting  as  he  has  done  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  inquiry. 
He  has  stated  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  he  did  not  intend  any 
disrespect  to  us,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  statement. 

I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  sought  to  justify  the  article. 
He  says  that  the  tribunal  is  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  therefore  he  would  have  us 
infer  that  these  proceedings  are  not  conducted,  and  are  not  to  be  protected  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  tribunals.  He  says  that  the  questions  before  us  are  not  of  a  judicial 
character  but  of  a  political  character,  and  that  therefore  he  is  entitled  to  deal  with 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  political,  in  the  manner  he  has,  and  further  he  says  that  the 
“  Times  ”  has  continued  to  circulate  the  charges  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
this  inquiry,  and  that  he  and  those  associated  with  him  are  not  bound  to  wait  until  the 
termination  of  the  inquiry  before  replying  ro  the  charges  of  the  “  Times  ”  so  con¬ 
tinuously  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

Now,  dealing  with  these  points  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  tribunal,  although  undoubtedly  exceptional,  is  based  upon  the  same  foundation 
as  every  other  Court  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  is  a  creature  of  the  law,  which  we  are  all  equally  bound  to  obey,  even 
although  we  may  object  to  it  and  think  it  harsh  and  unjust.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
we  at  least  must  deal  with  the  matter  with  this  feeling,  that  this  Court,  constituted  as 
it  is,  is  entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  any  of  the  ordinary  Courts. 

Then  Mr.  O’Brien  says  that  the  questions  before  us  are  not  judicial,  but  that  they 
are  political.  Let  me  say  most  emphatically  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
political  questions  whatsoever;  wo  entirely  discard  them  from  our  attention;  they 
cannot  in  any  way  influence  our  judgment.  We  have  set  before  us  a  purely  judicial 
question,  to  investigate  certain  definite  charges  which  we  have  to  inquire  into,  and  we 
do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  in  any  way  by  any  political  considerations 
whatever  which  may  surround  the  particular  questions  which  we  may  have  to  determine 
upon ;  and  I  myself  must  point  out,  and  desire  to  point  out,  that  this  distinction 
between  the  judicial  enquiry  we  are  engaged  in  and  the  political  questions  connected 
with  it,  indicates  exactly  the  proper  line  of  division  between  that  which  may  be 
permitted  and  that  which  cannot  b.e  permitted  to  writers  in  the  public  papers.  On  the 
political  questions,  they  are  as  free  to  write  and  comment  now  as  they  were  before  the 
institution  of  this  tribunal,  but  with  the  judicial  questions  which  we  have  before  us, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  discuss  them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prejudice  the  due 
investigation  of  the  facts  which  have  to  be  brought  before  us. 

With  regard  to  the  last  argument  which  Mr.  O’Brien  has  put  forward,  that  the 
“  Times  ”  has  been  circulating  the  pamphlets  known  as  “  Parnellism  and  Crimo,”  it 
appears  to  me,  individually,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  what  Mr.  O’Brien 
has  said.  The  “Times”  has  continued  to  offer  for  salo,  and  no  doubt  has  largely 
gold,  the  indictment,  as  it  may  bo  called,  against  Mr.  O’Brien  and  those  associated 
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hiTn  „na  X  must  say  that  I  cannot  in  any  way  regard  it  as  a  contempt  of  Court 

with  him,  a  O’Brien  and  others  to  say  what  they  have  to  say  m  answer  to  those 

on  the  part  Of  Mr  0  Brien  Mid  otne  y  J  lained  0f,  I  myself  should 

charges  ;  and  if  that  were i  tne  cnarac  £  o£  Court_  A  dlfference  having  ansen 

be  wholly  diaiicindt  g^  ^  ^  side  <§  that  guilt,  a  denial  of  guilt  on  the  other 
and  assertions  g  ^  continuing  to  make  those  two  opposite  assertions  is 

side,  I  cannot  mys  f  p  r.  ■£  conducted  in  a  proper  manner  so  as  not  to 

to  be  regarded  as  a  “p^ of  Court,  ^  c0Pntempt  of  Court.  But 

infringe  the  ru  article  does  not  confine  itself  to  answering  the  charges 

H  1St  *0  be,  a  comment  upon  the  proceedings 

before  1  and  aCvehll  it  cont’ains  c'oini'nents  upon  the  evidence  given,  and  upon  the 

Court  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  deal 
^0  doubt  this  subject  v  unwillingness  to  exercise  the  power 

tL^uZosse “ and itis  onlyffi  an  extreme  case  that  I  could  be  brought 
which  the  Court  possesses^  ry  man,  however  excited  he  may  be  by  passion 

to  do  so,  but  it  must  be  odv  j  .  ..  not  carry  on  their  proceedings 

and  indignation,  though  just  £  dispute  tPo  denounce 

if  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  the  pOTBons^interestea^^^  ^  ^  ^  tQ  intimidate 

*tb  ZeoXfrom  coming  before  the  Court,  and  it  would  prevent  therefore  our  having 

other  people  g  determination  of  the  matter  submitted  to  us. 

the  means  of  am  J  riter  0f  this  article  has  exceeded  anything  that  can  he 

£  S  to  a  nerson  fscusSn-  the  questions  before  us.  The  article  begins  with  : 

fairly  allowed  to  aperso  ,  ■  g  ayno.  on  the  subject  of  the  Forgeries  Coinmis- 

“  Tlie  time  has  come  for  ™  J  P  ofdavs  In  London  without  getting  one  inch  nearer 
“  Sion  which  has  been  sitting  for  27  days  in  Lo  was  S ificall  appointed  to 

“  t0  thte  6^f°  I  8tv  noting  about  the  designation  of  the  Commission  as  the 
::  Forgeriefcommisston,”  became  it  appears  to  me  it  may  be  open  to  an  innocent  con¬ 
struction.  _  .  1  -  i  r.rilinn  to  the  contention  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  was  particu- 

it  ,s  a  <i"-tion  of  ^tber  or  DOt  a  letter 

larly  appointed  for  the  purpose  ^  ^  thJrefore  tbe  assertion  that  it  is  a 

imputed  to  Mr.  Parnell  is  g  fha’t  -whieh  the  “  Times  ”  is  constantly  putting 

f°rHraffi  TZZ“;  ‘btf  f  hfnt^writ^Toes  on  to  speZf  thf 
^"dintLidalon  by  which  the  ^  G iovernment  combined  are 

“  t henmffitms ,’ ^  there  Z  writoTpointing  to  some  particular  individual  whom  he  con¬ 
nects  with  bribery  and  intimidation.  anyone  else  is  in  a  position  fairly  to 

Nowit  must  be  obvious '  dSTd  upon  the  evidence  which  we 

make  any  such  charge  as  t  not  it  will  be  established  that  the  letter  is  a 

have  to  receive-— first  of  a ^or  not*.  it,  if  it  be  a  forgery,  is  to  be 

forgery,  and  above  all  whether  g  P  designated  or  meant  to  be  suggested 

imputed  to  a  particu  ar  person  who  is  ^"^“tticle  the  word  “  forger  ”  is 
by  this  writer,  and  I  find  s  •  a]sQ  a  passage  in  the  article  which  appears  to 

used  in  the  same  mannei.  comment  particularly  with  reference  to  that 

me  to  entirely  exceed  to* bo, undst *  to  be  consLred  in  these  matters, 

which  m  my  judgment  is  t  *-  V '  £  ^as  a  tendency  to  prevent  witnesses 

namely,  whether  or  not  the  T‘‘ taft-huntiug  Catholic 

coming  forward  here.  Oneo  themtnessesm^e^g^  ^  ^  fouDd  m 

“  clergyman.  :‘n  ’  obviously  have  the  effect  of  making  people  fear  to  be  held 

“  company.  1  hat  would  o  y  tW  name  forward  to  save  evidence  m  the 

np  to  Tr^  which  as  to  one  of  them 

same  way.  The™ _  are  0  founded,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 

sss —  - 

to  determine  the  matters  m  question  has  ha  t  e  w  o  e  c^j  O’Brien  has 

j&stjsu  ;s; "  “  sg»”!r  ti  _ ». 
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comments  which  he  has  made  in  the  course  of  this  article,  but  I  have  already  said, 
believing  that  his  expression  of  a  desire  not  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  us,  is 
sincere,  and  as  I  think  that  there  is  much  force  in  his  argument,  that  the  political 
questions  connected  with  this  inquiry  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  may  be 
fairly  discussed  by  the  public,  in  the  course  of  which  a  writer  may  unintentionally 
overstep  the  bounds  between  that  which  is  permitted  and  that  which  is  not  permitted, 
the  result  is  that  in  no  case  should  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  inflict  a 
lenient  punishment  upon  Mr.  O’Brien.  But  we  prefer  for  reasons  which  appear  to  us 
to  have  weight,  to  remit  any  punishment  in  the  case,  having  laid  down  the  rules  which 
we  think  ought  to  govern  public  writers,  and  which  we  trust  Mr.  O’Brien  and  others 
will  accept  as  their  guide  of  conduct  in  the  future. 

If  either  he  or  anyone  else,  after  this  explanation,  should  give  cause  for  us  to 
deal  with  such  a  subject  again,  it  will  be  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  treat  the  matter 
as  we  propose  to  treat  this. 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  motives  in  pursuing  the  course  which  we  propose  to 
adopt  may  be  subject  to  misconstruction  by  one  side  or  the  other  and  possibly  by 
both,  but  we  must  act  upon  our  convictions,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  paramount 
duty  we  have  before  us,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  persons  accused, 
the  “  Times,”  the  counsel,  ourselves,  and  the  public  is  to  bring  this  inquiry  to  a 
conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  as  little  friction  as  possible  ;  and  I  therefore 
gladly,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  brethren,  come  to  a  conclusion  which  I  hope  will 
save  us  from  having  our  time  consumed  with  matters  of  this  kind  in  future,  and  that 
as  far  as  possible  angry  feeling  will  be  excluded  from  the  proceedings  of  this  Court. 


Francis  Jago  recalled  ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  have  got  by  telegram  some  particulars  about  this 
gentleman,  and  I  will  cross-examine  him  now. 

o3,883.  Was  the  man  Houlighan,  whom  you  killed,  a  man  greatly  respected  in  the 
neighbourhood? — Well,  I  could  not  say  that;  he  may  be  respected  in  his  own  place, 
but  not  passing  by  where  I  lived. 

33.884.  He  lived  about  eight  miles  from  you  ? — Yes,  about  eight  miles. 

33.885.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  made  a  dying  declaration  ? — JSTo,  I  heard  he  would 
not  prove  it  any  way. 

33.886.  That  is  not  my  question.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  made  a  dying  declara¬ 
tion  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

33.887.  Did  you  hear  that  in  his  dying  declaration  he  said - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  witness  has  said  he  did  not  hear  he  made  a  dying 
declaration,  and  you  are  now  going  to  put  the  actual  words. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  must  put  it  to  him, 

( The  Attorney -General.)  You  were  just  about  to  put  the  dying  declaration,  and  that 
is  obviously  wrong. 

(The  President.)  It  would  not  influence  us  if  it  were  done.  Still  in  strictness  it  must 
not  be  done. 

33.888.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Did  he  know  you  ? — I  do  not  suppose  he  did  know  me. 

33.889.  Did  you  know  him  ? — -I  never  knew  him  till  then. 

33.890.  Was  Kane  there  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

33*891.  Was  Kane  there  when  you  struck  the  blow? — Yes. 

33.892.  So  that  Houleghan  could  see  him  ? — Yes,  he  could ;  and  there  was  another 
man  on  the  cart  with  him. 

33.893.  Did  you  know  the  other  man? — No,  I  did  not. 

33.894.  Did  the  other  man  know  you,  as  far  as  you  are  aware? — No,  he  did  not. 

33.895.  Did  you  strike  the  blow  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.896.  Kane,  the  evicted  tenant,  being  with  you  ? — Yes. 

33.897.  Were  you  ever  threatened  with  prosecution  by  the  police  for  this? — No, 
pever. 

33.898.  Or  charged  with  it? — Never. 

33.899.  Kane  was  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

33.900.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  against  Kane? — Ye%  there  was 
a  warrant  in  about  a  day  or  two  after. 
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33  901.  Do  you  know  the  police  were  searching  for  Kane  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

33. 902.  They  came  to  search  your  house  where  you  lived,  amongst  other  people  . 

Yes,  they  did.  .  «  y 

33.903.  And  Kane  left  the  next  day  for  America'— Yes  .  ,,  -y-  t 

33.904.  And  you,  who  had  struck  the  blow,  you  tell  my  Loros,  remained  .  Yes, 
remained. 

33  905.  No  warrant  against  you  ? — JNo.  ,  , 

33,906.  Or  suggestion  against  you?— Never;  it  never  was  known  unfal  yesterday. 

33/J07.  Then  until  you  were  here  yesterday  you  never  told  anybo  y  .  , 

would  tell  when  I  came  to  the  office.  .  „ 

33  908  You  mean  the  other  day  here  m  Lone. on  .  les.  , 

33*909.  Until  you  told  it  here  in  London,  nobody  had  ever  charged  you  with  having 

anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Never.  , 

33  910.  The  police,  nor  anyone  else? — The  police,  nor  anyone  else 
33911.  You  did  know  that  Kane  had  gone  to  America  .  les,  1  ic . 

33912  He  went  the  day  after  ?— Yes,  he  went  on  St  Stephen  s  Day. 

33,913.  You  said  you  wrote  a  letter  for  your  card  of  membership  to  your  brother 

33  914  Where  did  you  write  it  from  ? — I  wrote  it  from  London. 

33  915  Who  wrote  it  for  you  ?— There  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Walsh. 

AanAle  countl  rfMTyh-I  couldnot  say  what  county  he  was  from, 
f Zuld  Hke  tYklentffy  him;  a  young  fellow-from  Kilteemagh  ?-Yes. 

I  could  not  say  where  he  was  from. 

33  919  A  voung  fellow  with  brown  hair  ? — Yes. 

33*920*.  About  17  or  18  or  19  years  of  age  ?— I  do  not  know  his  age. 

33  921.  A  young  fellow,  at  all  events  ?— Yes,  he  is  a  young  fellow. 

33,922'.  When  did  he  write  it  for  you? — Something  over  a  week  ago. 

33,923.  Is  he  here  still  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

qo  094.  T,r  pnmnanv  with  you  at  the  hotel  ?  No,  he  is  not.  < 

33I25.'  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?-I  met  him  at  the  hotel,  and  I  asked  him  to  write 

lt  33,926’.  Did  you  post  it  yourself  ?— No,  I  did  not ;  but  he  posted  it  for  me. 

33.928.  Wdl^twem'yreVer  dTrerted  such  a  letter  to  be  written  to  your  brother 

at  all? — Yes,  I  will. 

33.929.  Take  care?— I  will  swear. 

33.930.  Take  care,  sir  ?— Yes. 

33  931  Will  you  swear  you  ever  did  ? — Yes. 

33  932.  Did  you  ever  get  an  answer  from  your  brother  ?-No.  I  got  no  answer 
from’ him,  but  there  came  back  an  answer  that  it  was  not  in  my  box. 

33,933.  Who  did  the  answer  come  from  ? — It  came  from  Sergeant  Kenny. 

33,935.  WhcTwas Sergeant  Kenny  ?— He  lives  the  very  next  place  where  I  came  from. 
33  936.  In  Longford  ?— No.  It  is  not  in  the  town. 

88*937  Hut  near  Longford? — About  three  or  four  miles  from  it. 

33  93a  How  did  Sergeant  Kenny  come  to  answer  a  written  letter,  written  at  your 
request  to  your  brother  ?— Because  I  directed  it  to  him,  to  go  and  open  my  box,  an 

86 33  ,939™Wait  a  moment.  You  directed  it  to  be  sent  to  Sergeant  Kenny  ?  Yes. 
S:  not  say  who  brought 

‘‘dlaTcSteugnt  PO^  where  ?-I  do  not  know  what  was  the  name  of  the 


post. 


^33,943.  Who  brought  it  to  you  ? — Who  brought  it  to  me  ? 

name  of  Mr.  Mitchell  handed  it  to  me. 

33.944.  What  is  Mr.  Mitchell  ? — I  would  not  say  what  he  is. 

33.945.  Where  ?— He  brought  it  to  my  place. 

33.946.  Where  ? — I  do  not  know  where  it  was. 


There  was  a  man  of  the 
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33.947.  You  say  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mitchell  brought  you  a  letter  from  Kenny 
to  your  place  ? — Yes. 

33.948.  Where  did  he  bring  it  to  you? — To  London  here. 

33.949.  Where,  is  my  question  ? — I  would  not  say  what  post  in  London. 

33.950.  Where  did  he  bring  it  to  you  ? — About  a  week  ago. 

33.951.  Where,  is  my  question? — I  could  not  say  the  name  of  the  place.  I  do  not 
know. 

33.952.  Did  he  bring  it  to  the  hotel  where  you  are  living  at  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

33.953.  In  Holbom  ? — No,  it  was  not  in  Holborn. 

33.954.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  in  Holborn  ? — I  was  not  stopping  there  at  the 

time. 

33.955.  You  changed  your  quarters  ? — Yes,  you  won’t  find  me  down  in  a  lie. 

33.956.  You  have  said  that  more  than  once.  You  said  yesterday  this — it  is  ques¬ 
tion  33,826 : — 

“  (Q.)  Oh  !  you  did  send  for  it? — (A.)  Yes,  I  did.  ( Q .)  To  your  brother  ? — 
“  Yes.  (Q.)  And  your  brother  wrote  back  that  he  could  not  send  it  ? — (A.)  Yes. 
“  (Q.)  Have  you  got  his  letter  ? — (A.)  No,  I  have  burnt  it.” 

Why  did  you  say  yesterday  that  you  had  written  to  Sergeant  Kenny  ? — I  only 
directed  it  to  him  to  give  it  to  my  brother ;  and  if  my  brother  would  not  send  me  my 
card,  to  break  open  my  box  and  send  them  on  to  me. 

33.957.  Have  you  got  no  answer  from  your  brother  ?-  -I  have  told  you  I  got 
no  answer  from  my  brother. 

33.958.  You  swore  just  now  to  the  contrary  ? — I  told  you  just  now  I  had  no  answer 
from  my  brother,  but  from  Sergeant  Kenny,  the  card  had  gone  out  of  my  box. 

33.959.  Will  you  swear  you  ever  had  a  card? — Yes. 

33.960.  To  your  brother’s  knowledge? — Yes. 

33.961.  To  your  brother’s  knowledge  you  had  ? — Yes. 

33.962.  Your  brother  is  living  there  ? — Yes. 

33.963.  Now  I  will  come  to  another  matter.  Did  you  get  two  months  for  an 
assault  upon  an  old  man  in  Longford  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.964.  When  was  that  ? — It  is  a  long  time  ago. 

33.965.  When  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  the  date  of  the  month  or  the  year. 

33.966.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  the  League? — No,  it  bad  not. 

33.967.  Did  you  get  two  months  for  another  assault  on  one  Devin  Moyden? — I  do 
not  understand  what  you  say. 

33.968.  Did  you  get  two  months  for  an  assault  on  another  man  on  another 
occasion  ? — Yes.  I  did. 

33.969.  Have  you  for  years  been  in  communication  with  the  police? — No,  I  have 

not. 

33.970.  You  have  not? — No. 

33.971.  You  swear  you  have  not? — I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  was  not  with  the 
police ;  that  I  told  Mr.  Allen  a  few  things. 

33.972.  Have  you  ever  been  in  communication  with  the  police? — No,  I  have  not. 

33.973.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Allen  a  few  things  ? — I  do  not  know  the  time 
rightly. 

33.974.  How  long  ago  ? — I  could  not  say  how  long. 

33.975.  About  how  long  ago,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years,  or  what? — Oh,  it  is 

not  six. 

33.976.  Is  it  five  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

33.977.  Five  ? — Yes. 

33.978.  Then  you  told  him  a  few  things  ? — Yes. 

33.979.  About  yourself  and  other  peoplo  ? — Yes. 

33.980.  And  it  was  after  that,  some  years  after  that,  you  told  him  you  were  a 
member  of  the  committee  ? — No,  I  never  told  him  anything  until  I  was  a  member. 

33.981.  Until  you  were  a  member  ? — Yes,  I  knew  nothing  and  I  was  a  member. 

33.982.  You  mean  you  knew  nothing  till  you  were  a  member  ? — Yes. 

33.983.  You  told  us  yesterday  you  were  a  member  for  six  months,  and  that  your 
membership  came  to  an  end  about  six  months  ago — is  that  true  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  over 
seven  years  ago  since  I  became  a  member  myself. 

33.984.  A  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 
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33.985.  I  am  not  asking  of  the  League  but  of  the  committee  ? — Well,  I  am  on  the 

committee  still.  ,  c 

33.986.  You  said  so  I  know,  but  you  told  us  yesterday  that  you  were  a  member  or 

the  committee  for  six  months,  and  that  that  six  months  came  to  an  end  six  months 
ago  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

33.987.  Is  that  true  ?— ' That  is  very  true  what  I  told  you. 

33.988.  Then  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  still  remain  a  member  of  the  committee  . 

Yes,  but  I  am  on  the  committee  still  and  does  not  go  into  the  room.  I  am  on  the 

committee  for  going  about  when  I  am  called. 

33.989.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Sergeant  Allen  from  time  to  time 
since  you  first  saw  him?— No,  I  might  be  six  months  without.  _ 

33.990.  You  might  be  six  months  at  a  time  without  seeing  him  ? — Yes,  and  might 

be  twelve  months.  .  .  . 

33.991.  You  first  saw  and  made  a  statement  to  him  m  writing  five  or  six  years  ago, 

did  not  you? — Yes. 

33.992.  And  Sergeant  Kenny,  did  you  make  any  statement  m  writing  to  mm  . 

^  *33,993.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  frequently  ?— I  could  see  him  in  the 

road  and  no  more.  _  ,  A 

33,994.  Is  Sergeant  Allen  here  ? — I  am  not  enabled  to  say  that. 

33*995.  Have  you  seen  him  in  London  ? — No. 

33.996.  Is  Kenny  here?— No,  he  is  not.  _ 

33.997.  Have  the  police  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  your  house ? — les,  they 

often  came.  j  t 

33.998.  Have  you  any  means  of  support  at  all  except  by  an  odd  day  s  work  . —  les, 

I  have.  . 

33.999.  What? — I  have  a  piece  of  land. 

34  000.  How  much  ? — About  something  over  two  acres  and  a  half, 

34,001.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — I  pay  14s.  a  year. 

34  002.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Mr.  Gray. 

34  003  Who  works  it  ? — Works  the  land  ?  I  do  work  it  myself  and  my  brother. 
34*004.  Is  it  your  brother  who  is  the  tenant  ?— No,  it  was  my  mother  who  was 

the  tenant,  and  she  died  there  about  the  1st  of  May. 

34,005.  Your  elder  brother  is  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  he  is  the  tenant  at  present. 

34*006.  Then  you  have  no  land?— Not  now. 

34,007.  Have  you  been  boasting  you  have  plenty  of  money  ? — No,  1  never  could 

say  I  had  p’enty.  ,  .  ,  ,T  T 

34,008.  Not  truly  very  likely,  but  have  you  been  boasting  you  have  money  ? — Nc,  X 

never  boast  e  l. 

34,009.  Never  boasted  ? — No.  . 

34  010.  Hid  you  get  any  money  from  anybody  ? — I  got  5t.  from  Mr.  Holton. 

34,011.  You  got  none  from  the  police? — No,  I  did  not. 

34,012.  Never? — Never. 

34,013.  At  any  time  ?— At  any  time. 

34,014.  Nor  drink? — Nor  any  time. 

34,015.  Nor  drink? — Nor  drink  either. 

34,016.  Sure  ?— Certain.  . 

34,017.  Now,  have  the  police  been  very  kind  to  you  ? — No,  they  were  not  very  kind 

to  me.  As  long  as  they  put  me  in  prison  they  could  not  be  very  kind. 

34,018.  But  when  they  did  not.  Were  you  caught  poaching  with  another  man  ?— 

Was  I  what? 

34  019.  You  heard  me  very  well  ?— I  did  not,  your  honor. 

34*020.  Were  you  caught  poaching  ? — “  Poaching.”  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
say. 

34,021.  You  do  not  know? — No,  I  do  not.  # 

34,022.  You  do  not  know  what  poaohing  is  ? — "  Poaching  V 
34,023.  You  do  not  know  what  poaching  is  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

34,024.  You  do  not  know  what  trespassing  upon  another  man  s  land  tor  pheasants 
and  hares  is  ? — No  man  could  put  me  down  for  poaching, 

34,025,  You  never  were,  were  you  ? — Never.  # 

34,026,  Were  you  with  another  man  who  was  caught  poaching?  No, 
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34,027.  Never? — No,  never. 

34,028.  The  police  have  taken  you  to  the  barracks  more  than  once  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

34,029.  When  were  you  fined  for  the  assault  upon  the  old  man  in  Longford,  or  rather 
when  were  you  in  prison  for  two  months  ? — It  is  a  long  time  ago.  There  was  a 
meeting  in  Longford,  and  I  remained  in  the  town. 

34,030.  I  want  to  know  how  long  ago  ? — Well,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

34,031.  A  good  many  years  ago  ? — It  is. 

34,032.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  also  sent  to  gaol  for  two  months  for  the 
assault  upon  Devin  ^oy den;  how  long  ago  is  that? — I  do  not  know. 

34,033.  That  is  some  years  ago  ? — It  was  nearly  about  the  same  time. 

34,034.  Some  years  ago  ? — -Yes. 

34,035.  About  how  long? — I  am  not  able  to  say  how  long. 

34,036.  Do  you  think  any  of  your  neighbours  would  believe  you  on  your  oath  ?  — 
Yes.  I  believe  that  any  man  ought  to  be  believed  on  his  oath ;  he  is  not  going  to 
damn  himself. 

34,037.  Can  you  tell  me  a  man  in  or  about  Longford  who  would  believe  you  on 
your  oath? — Yes,  I  can. 

34,038.  Name  any  man  about  the  town ;  mention  any  man  about  the  town  ? — At 
Longford  ? 

34,039.  At  Longford;  mention  any  man? — Mr.  Quinn. 

34,040.  What  is  he? — Relieving  officer. 

34,041.  Is  he  the  only  one  you  can  name  ? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  a  publican. 

34,042.  Anyone  else  ? — And  Mr.  Graffuee,  another  publican. 

34,043.  Graffnee,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

34,044.  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  remain  in  London  a  little  longer  ? — Not 
one  bit. 

34,045.  Pleasant  quarters  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

34,046.  You  say  there  was  a  resolution  to  give  a  stroke  to  Houligen  ? — Yes. 

34,047.  At  the  Land  League  committee  meeting? — Yes. 

34,048.  Who  was  there — you  have  not  told  us  ? — Kane  was  there ;  he  was  along 
with  me. 

34,049.  Who  else  was  present  at  this  resolution  to  give  a  stroke  to  Houligen  ? — 
Macarthy  and  Hart. 

34,050.  Anybody  else  ? — Lennon. 

34,051.  Anybody  else  ? — There  were  some  more. 

34,052.  Who  ? — Well,  I  disremember  who  they  were. 

34,053.  Try  ? — I  do  not  remember  what  their  name  was. 

34,054.  Were  they  men  whose  names  you  do  not  know,  or  men  who  you  forget  the 
names  of  ? — I  forget  the  names. 

34,055.  Were  they  men  known  to  you? — Yes,  they  were. 

34,056.  How  many  ? — Four  or  five. 

34,057.  You  have  given  us  the  name  of  Kane  ;  you  know  that  he  has  gone  to 
America  ? — Yes. 

34,058.  Macarthy,  he  is  here,  is  he  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  Lennon  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  was  asked  yesterday  all  this. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  not  know  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  questions. 

34,059.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  ? — It  was  held  at  the  chapel. 

34,060.  At  the  chapel  ?  —Yes. 

34,061.  In  the  sacristy  ? — No,  it  was  not.  That  would  be  a  very  droll  place  to 
hold  a  meeting  in. 

34,062.  I  or  that  purpose,  perhaps  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

34,063.  Where  was  it  held  at  the  chapel  ? — In  a  stable. 

34,064.  Was  that  at  the  chapel? — Yes,  about  a  few  perches  from  the  chapel. 

34,065.  You  say  that  you  wero  a  member.  You  were  sworn  in  for  some  secret 
society  ? — Yes. 
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34,066.  Was  that  before  Houligan  was  murdered  by  you  ? — Yes. 

34,067.  Was  Houligan  a  member. of  it? — Yes. 

34,068.  You  say  Macarthy  was  a  member  of  it? — Yes. 

34,069.  Did  you  say  Lennon  was  a  member  of  it? — Yes,  be  was. 

34,070.  Could  you  name  any  person  who  was  present  at  these  meetings  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  same  secret  society  as  yourself  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  anybody 
there  but  was  not  the  same. 

34,071.  Now  come  to  another  matter.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Land  League  at  that  time.  Give  me  any  other  name  besides  those 
you  have  given  ? — All  the  agitation  was  in  their  hands. 

34,072.  That  is  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — The  question  is,  do  you  know  any  other 
person  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

34,073.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question.  Tell  me  the  name 
of  any  other  committee-man  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  present  at  the  meeting  ? 
_ yeg> 

34,074.  Who  ? — O’Hara. 

34,075.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  secret  society  ? — Yes. 

34,076.  Who  else  ? — Macarthy  was  another. 

34,077.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  secret  society  too  ? — Yes. 

34,078.  Do  you  assert  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League 
were  members  of  the  secret  society  ? — No,  not  them  all. 

34,079.  Not  all?— No. 

34,080.  Name  those  who  are  not.  You  were  on  the  committee? — That  is  more  than 
I  could  do.  I  could  not  name  them. 

34,081.  Where  were  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League  ordinarily  held — of  the 
committee  ? — They  were  held  at  the  chapel,  in  the  stable. 

34,082.  In  the  stable  ? — Yes. 

34,083.  Always  ? — Yes. 

34,084.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  you  often  gave  a  stroke  backwards  and  forwards  ? 
—Yes. 

34,085.  That  is  at  question  and  answer  33,537.  Houligan  was  a  man  to  whom  you 
gave  a  stroke? — Yes. 

34,086.  What  other  persons  did  you  give  a  stroke  to  besides  Houligan  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

34,087.  You  do  not  recollect? — No,  I  do  not. 

34,088.  You  cannot  recollect  the  other  people  to  whom  you  gave  a  stroke  ? — No,  I 
could  not.  I  gave  a  stroke  to  many  a  one.  I  could  not  recollect  who  they  were. 

34,089.  You  gave  a  stroke  to  many  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

34,090.  Did  it  produce  death  in  any  other  case? — No,  it  did  not. 

34,091.  But  mutilation  ? — Yes. 

34,092.  Severe  injury  ?— Not  severe  injury. 

34,093.  Mutilation,  but  not  severe  injury  ?— No— it  was  with  my  hand— I  struck 
with  my  hand  then,  and  not  with  a  stick. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  understand  him  to  mean  that  he  struck  Houligan  with 

his  hand.  .  . 

34,094.  (Mr.  Reid.)  No,  my  Lord.  Listen  :  “  Except  committing  these  outrages,  did 
“  you  do  anything  to  earn  the  money  ?— (A.)  I  often  did.  (Q.)  What  did  you  for  Hart  ? 
“  —(A.)  I  often  gave  a  stroke  backwards  and  forwards.”  You  often  gave  strokes  you 
say  here  ? — Yes. 

34,095.  Did  you  give  your  strokes  with  instruments  ?— No. 

34,096.  With  what? — With  my  hand. 

34,097.  Now  observe  ;  you  seriously  mean  that  in  answering  as  you  did  you  meant 
to  convey  to  my  Lords  that  for  the  money  you  received  from  Hart  you  gave  several 
strokes  with  your  hand? — Yes. 

34,098.  With  your  fist  ? — Yes. 

34,099.  Nothing  else  ? — No,  nothing  else. 

34.100,  What  money  did  you  get  from  Hart  ? — It  was  very  trifling. 

34.101,  Shillings  ? — No,  not  very  many  shillings. 

34.102,  Not  very  many  shillings  ?— No. 
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34.103.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  police  ? — I  did  not.  I  told  that 
gentleman  I  had  not. 

34.104.  What  .was  the  statement  you  made  to  Sergeant  Allen  five  or  six  years  ago  ? 
— I  could  not  recollect  it  now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

34.105.  Try,  please  ? — I  could  not. 

34.106.  Cannot  you  recollect  what  it  was  about?— No,  I  can’t. 

34.107.  Was  it  a  statement  about  your  own  offences,  as  well  as  other  people? — My 
own  was  included,  as  well  as  any  other  one. 

34.108.  Have  you  made  any  statement  to  Sergeant  Allen  since? — No. 

34.109.  Now  listen  and  be  careful? — Yes,  I  am  very  careful. 

34.110.  To  him  or  to  any  other  police  ? — None. 

34.111.  None? — No.  I  have  some  time  ago  made  one  to  Sergeant  Allen. 

34.112.  After  this  statement  that  you  made  five  or  six  years  ago,  you  have  not  made 
a  statement  ? — Yes. 

34.113.  In  writing? — Yes. 

34.114.  How  often? — About  a  couple  of  times. 

34.115.  To  any  other  constable? — No,  not  one. 

34.116.  Always  to  Sergeant  Allen? — Yes. 

34.117.  Now  what  time  did  you  make  this  statement? — I  could  not  say. 

34.118.  About  what  time? — I  am  not  able  to  recollect  the  time. 

34.119.  You  say  the  first  was  five  or  six  years  ago;  when  were  the  other  two? — I 
could  not  say. 

34.120.  Say  as  near  as  you  can  ? — I  can’t  say  as  near  as  I  can. 

34.121.  Now  listen  to  me.  Do  you  swear  that  you  cannot  tell  me  within  a  twelve- 
month  or  within  two  years  at  what  time  you  made  this  statement  to  Sergeant  Allen  ? — 
It  is  not  a  twelvemonth  ago  since  I  made  him  the  last  one. 

34.122.  Was  it  about  a  twelvemonth  ago  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  so  long. 

34.123.  About  how  long  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but  it  is  not  a  twelvemonth. 

34.124.  And  the  other  statement? — That  was  the  last  one  that  I  made  to  him. 

34.125.  What  was  your  motive  in  making  this  statement  to  the  constable.  What 
was  your  reason  ? — To  put  myself  safe,  because  every  time  I  would  go  in  and  out  they 
should  not  be  arresting  me. 

34.126.  Now  I  put  this  to  you  again.  Upon  your  oath  have  you  never  received  any 
money  from  Sergeant  Allen  at  all  ? — No. 

34.127.  Or  from  Sergeant  Kenny  ? — No. 

34.128.  Or  from  any  of  the  police  ? — Not  from  any  other  of  the  police. 

34.129.  What  is  your  motive  for  coming  now  and  making  this  statement  ? — Sure  it 
was  when  I  was  brought — why  would  I  not  come — I  was  not  thanked  for  coming. 

34.130.  What  was  your  object  in  making  a  communication.  You  came  over  here 
and  voluntailry  made  a  statement.  What  was  your  motive  ? — I  did  not  know  I  would 
ever  have  to  come  here. 

34.131.  You  were  brought  here,  and  then  you  stated  you  committed  this  murder  ? — 
Yes. 

34.132.  Was  your  motive  repentance.  Were  you  sorry  for  it  ? — Yes,  I  was  sorry. 

34.133.  Was  that  your  reason  for  coming? — I  was  afraid  that  I  would  be  found.  I 
wanted  to  get  my  head  out  of  the  halter. 

34.134.  You  were  asked  I  suppose  if  you  could  give  any  information  against  the 
Land  League  or  the  National  League? — No,  I  never  was. 

34.135.  Have  you  known  of  any  other  persons  who  came  forward  and  gave  evidence 
of  their  own  offences — what  is  called  informers  ? — I  do  not  know. 

34.136.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  them  returning  to  their  own  neighbourhood  ? — Ytos, 
I  have  plenty. 

34.137.  And  living  there? — Yes. 

34.138.  Have  you  not  heard  of  many  being  sent  abroad  ? — And  I  am  not  ready  to  go 
back  living  there  either. 

34.139.  Were  these  two  statements  you  made  made  in  writing  to  Allen  ? — Yes,  they 
were  in  writing. 

34.140.  They  were  in  writing  ? — Yes. 

34.141.  He  took  them  down  in  writing  ? — Yes. 

34.142.  Just  like  the  first? — Yes. 
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34  143.  They  were  all  the  same  way — made  in  writing,  in  the  sense  that  he  took 

cl o w ii  in  writing  \  Y gs*  ^ 

34  144  Now  listen  to  your  answer;  it  is  at  page  1833,  question  33,749,  “Do  you 
“  sav  five  or  six  years  ago  Constable  Allen  took  a  statement  from  you  in  writing  ?— 

«  yes  Five  or  six  years  ago? — Yes,  Did  he  take  any  other  statement  in  writing 
“  from  you  but  that? — No.  Never  at  any  time  ? — No.  Did  you  make  any  statement  in 
“  writing  to  anybody  else  at  any  time?— No,  I  did  not.  Never ?— Never.  Since  you 
“  came  to  London,  did  you  ?— No.”  You  said  yesterday  you  never  made  any  other 
statement  in  writing  to  Mr  Allen  except  the  one  you  made  five  or  six  years  ago  ? 
Yes,  I  did  say  it. 

34.145.  You  still  say  it?— Yes,  I  say  it.  .  .  , 

34.146.  Where  is  the  stable  you  speak  of  near  the  chapel  ? — Very  convenient  to  it. 

34.147.  Whose  stable  is  it?— It  belongs  to  the  priest. 

34.148.  Did  the  priest  allow  it  to  be  used  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

34.149.  Who  was  the  priest? — He  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Father  Bryody. 

34.150.  Do  you  think  he  was  aware  of  what  was  arranged  for,  the  murder  of  this 
man  Houligan  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  he  was;  if  he  was,  he  would  not  allow  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

34.151.  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you.  You  say  you  got  no  money  from  the 

police  Y — Yes,  I  do.  ,T 

34.152.  Did  you  ever  get  any  drink  from  them  ? — JNever. 

34’l53.  Will* you  swear  you  have  not  drunk  with  Sergeant  Kenny  ? — Yes. 

34,154!  Nor  with  Sergeant  Allen? — Nor  with  Sergeant  Allen. 

3L155.  You  swear  that  ?— Yes.  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ? 

34,156.  Was  Sergeant  Kenny  one  of  those  who  visited  you  m  your  house  at  night 

No,  he  never  visited  me.  T  u  * 

34  157  Give  me  the  names  of  those  who  did  ? — 1  could  not  say. 

34  158*  Are  they  the  police  from  your  locality  ?— No,  sometime  some  of  them  would 


C°34  159.  Well,  which  of  them  ? — A  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Latimer. 

34  160.  Who  else  ? — I  could  not  say  who  the  other  men  were,  the  rest  of  the  other 
men  who  were  along  with  him,  because  I  would  not  be  there  when  they  came. 

34  161.  You  were  in  occasionally  when  they  came?— Very  seldom,  because  they 
never  came  except  they  wanted  some  money  from  me  for  a  fine,  or  a  like  of  that. 

34.162.  Did  they  inflict  fines  on  you  ? — Yes. 

34.163.  The  police? — Yes.  .  ,  T,  .  ,  . 

34  164  Mention  any  policeman  who  inflicted  a  fine  upon  you  .  It  was  a  stroke  at 

the  bench,  and  I  did  not  pay  it  at  that  time,  and  they  came  looking  for  me  to  give  it 


t034J65.  What  were  you  fined  for  on  these  occasions  ? — For  being  a  little  intoxicated 
with  liquor. 

34,166.  Did  that  often  occur  ? — It  did  often. 

34!  167.  It  did  often  ?— Yes. 

34  168.  How  many  times? — I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  it  occurred  often. 

3d!  169.  Six  times?— Yes,  and  more. 

34.170.  Twelve? — Yes. 

34.171.  Twenty? — I  do  not  know  that. 

34  172.  Were  fines  inflicted  on  each  occasion? — Yes. 

34.173.  And  the  police  always  went  to  collect  them. — Les,  when  I  would  not 

have  it.  _r  .  . , 

34.174.  Did  you  pay  the  fines? — Yes,  always  paid. 

34.175.  Did  you  ever  strike  for  a  reduction  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

34.176.  Never? — No.  ,  -  -  Voc 

34.177.  Was  that  the  only  business  the  police  came  to  jour  house  tor  .  res. 

34178.  The  only  business  ? — The  only  business.  <  . 

34  179.  Will  you  swear  you  never  gave  them  information  at  your  house  about  other 
things?— Yes,  I  will,  they  came  one  time  to  my  place  looking  for  arms. 

34.180.  Had  you  any  arms  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

34.181.  Did  you  give  them  information  before  they  came  that  you  had  them  .  i\o, 
I  did  not. 
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34  182.  Did  they  get  the  arms  ? — They  did  not,  because  I  had  them  put  away. 

34.183.  Did  you  tell  them  you  had  any  arms? — I  did  not  tell  them  one  word 

about  it.  ..  n, 

34.184.  How  do  you  know  they  came  looking  for  them? — Because  it  was  alter 

Campbell’s  house  was  burnt. 

34.185.  Were  not  you  suspected  of  burning  Campbell  s  house  * — Y  es,  1  was. 

34.186.  Were  you  prosecuted  for  it? — Yes,  I  was  caught  late  in  the  road,  about 

9  o’clock  one  night. 

34.187.  Who  caught  you  ? — The  police. 

34.188.  What  policeman? — From  my  own  district. 

34.189.  What  was  his  name  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Rickaby.  _ 

34.190.  Were  you  prosecuted? — Yes,  I  got  a  week  in  gaol-waiting  for  trial,  and 

they  could  not  find  me  guilty.  • 

34.191.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  got  money  or  drink  from  bergeant  Kenny, 

or  any  of  these  police  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

34.192.  You  were  not  committed  to  the  assizes  for  the  burning  of  Campbell  s  house  ? 
— No,  I  was  not. 

34.193.  Did  you  burn  his  house  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

34.194.  Will  you  swear  that? — Yes,  I  will;  there  were  three  judges  on  it,  and  they 
could  not  find  me  guilty. 

34.195.  Then  you  were  brought  to  the  assizes? — No,  I  was  not,  it  was  a  special  court. 

34.196.  And  there  were  three  judges  presiding  over  the  special  court? — I  beg  your 
pardon  for  what  I  said  *,  three  magistrates. 

34.197.  I  suppose  your  good  character  stood  to  you  on  that  occasion? — Yes,  it  did. 
34J98.  You  told  us  you  were  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Killoo  branch  ? — 

Yes.’ 

34.199.  Who  proposed  you? — John  Hart. 

34.200.  Who  seconded  you  ? — The  rest  of  them  all. 

34.201.  That  is  the  John  Hart  who  is  now  in  America? — Yes. 

34.202.  Did  he  propose  you  on  each  occasion  ? — He  did. 

34.203.  Do  you  remember  who  seconded  you  ? — Macarthy. 

34.204.  Is  he  still  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

34.205.  How  was  the  committee  formed? — Any  time  they  could  be  wanted  to 
attend. 

34.206.  Was  there  a  regular  meeting  to  elect  the  committee  ? — les. 

34.207.  Will  you  name  a  date  on  which  any  of  these  meetings  were  held  ? — No,  I 

cannot.  . 

34.208.  Who  is  the  present  president  of  the  branch  of  the  League  ? —  I  think  he  is 

Coney. 

34.209.  Is  your  brother  a  member  of  that  branch  ? — No,  he  is  not. 

34.210.  Was  he  ever  a  member  ? — No,  he  never  got  a  card. 

34.211.  Was  your  nephew  a  member? — Yes, 

34.212.  Is  he  a  member  now  ? — He  is. 

34.213.  Who  is  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  branch  at  present? — I  could  not 
say,  because  they  were  forming  a  new  branch  on  the  Sunday  before  I  came  away. 

34.214.  The  Sunday  before  you  left? — Yes. 

34.215.  Forming  a  new  committee  ? — Yes,  and  I  could  not  say  who  the  people  are. 

34.216.  Was  Houligen,  the  man  you  say  you  killed,  a  member  of  the  branch  ? — No, 
he  was  not. 

34.217.  Was  he  living  eight  miles  away  from  the  branch  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

34.218.  And  Kane  was  living  close  by  him  ? — No,  Kane  was  living  beside  me. 

34.219.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Yes,  I  am  certain  of  it. 

34.220.  The  man  who  was  on  the  committee  with  Houligen,  is  he  still  living  in  the 
country  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

34.221.  Do  you  know  that  he  declared  that  Kane  was  the  man  who  struck  Houligon  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

34.222.  Did  you  ever  hear  it? — No,  I  never  did. 

34.223.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  on  the  cart  ? — 1  do  not  know  his 
name. 

34.224.  Did  you  ever  inquire  afterwards? — No,  1  nover  inquirod  any  further  after¬ 
wards. 
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Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


34.225.  You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  something  I  want 
further  explained  ;  you  said  the  police  would  go  to  the  Land  League  room,  and  the  Land 
League  would  walk  away  ? — Yes. 

34.226.  Just  explain  what  you  mean  ;  what  made  them  walk  away  ;  how  came  they 
to  walk  away  ? — They  would  not  let  the  police  hear  anything  that  was  going  on. 

34.227.  Do  you  mean  when  they  saw  the  police  coming  they  went  away  ?-  Yes. 

34.228.  Mr.  Reid  said  something  to  you  about  a  secret  society,  about  this  swearing 
in  ;  were  you  sworn  in  to  any  name,  or  did  not  you  know  any  name  that  it  was  ?  To 

be  a  Moonlighter.  ^  _  ,  ,T 

34.229.  You  have  mentioned  those  men  who  were  Moonlighters ;  except  Moon¬ 
lighters,  did  you  ever  hear  any  name  given  to  the  society  at  all  ? — There  might  be 

another  name.  .  _  . 

34.230.  Do  you  remember  any  other  name  ? — I  think  it  was  1  enians. 

34^231.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  whether  all  the  other  members,  who  were  the 
members  of  this  society,  or  whatever  it  was  called,  Moonlighters  or  Fenians,  met  at 
any  other  place  besides  at  this  Land  League  stable?— Yes,  it  was  there  they  used  to 

m 34^232.  Where  were  the  general  meetings  of  the  Land  League? — Where  the  stable 
was,  every  other  Sunday. 

34.233. "  After  chapel,  or  before  chapel,  or  what  ? — After  chapel. 

34.234.  Just  one  question  about  these  arms ;  you  say  your  house  was  searched  for 
arms  ? — Yes. 

34.235.  What  arms  had  you  ? — I  had  two  pistols. 

34*936  Who  had  given  them  to  you  ? — I  had  got  one  of  them  in  Campbell’s,  and  I 


not  find  them. 


34.240.  I  want  to  understand  what  you  said  about  being  allowed  to  go  into  the 
committee  room  because  you  were  trusted  ;  just  explain  to  my  Lords. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  I  do  not  think  he  said  that ;  he  said  they  had  “  a  good  dependence 

n  me 

34.241.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  thought  the  word  was  “trusted.”  I  will  take 
those  words  “  good  dependence  ”  on  you,  and  you  were  allowed  to  go  into  the 
committee  room  ;  what  did  you  mean  ? — That  I  would  never  tell  anything  that  I  would 

^34,242.  Do  you  know,  only  just  say  whether  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge, 
whether  Houiigen  knew  Kane  or  not  ? — I  am  sure  that  Houligen  knew  Kane  ;  yes,  he 

^*34,243.  When  you  say  you  got  a  revolver  from  Campbell’s,  did  Campbell  give  it  to 
you,  or  did  you  get  it  from  his  place  ? — He  did  not  give  it  to  me. 


Patrick  Delaney  sworn  ;  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


34.244.  Is  your  name  Patrick  Delaney  ? — Yes. 

34.245.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — Dublin. 

34.246.  Where  ? — Maryborough  Prison  at  present. 

34.247.  Where  is  Maryborough  ? — Queen’s  County,  Ireland. 

34.248.  How  old  are  you? — About  36  years  of  age. 

34.249.  Did  you  ever  join  the  Fenian  organisation? — Lev 

34.250.  When? — About  1877  ;  1875  rather. 

34.251.  Did  you  take  any  oath? — Yes.  ,  . 

34  252.  What  was  it? — To  take  up  arms  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  establish  the 

independence  of  Ireland.  _ 

34.253.  Anything  else  ? — Be  obedient  to  superior  officers. 

34.254.  How  long  did  that  Fenian  organisation  you  joined  in  1875  or  thereabouts 
continue  ?— About  1877,  during  the  Home  Rule  agitation  under  Isaac  Butt. 

34.255.  How  long  did  it  continue,  and  how  many  years  after  that  did  you  remain  a 
member? — Up  to  about  1877. 
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34.256.  Did  you  remain  a  member  only  till  1877  ? — I  continued  till  my  arrest  to  be 
a  member.  — 

34.257.  When  was  that? — About  the  7th  of  September  1882,  or  November  1882. 

34.258.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  September  or  November,  did  you  say? — About  the  7th,  I 
think,  of  November  1882. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  what  part  of  Ireland  was  it? 

34.259.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  In  what  part  of  Ireland  did  you  join  ? — Dublin. 

34.260.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  organisation  during  the  time  you  were  a 
member  until  the  arrest? — Patrick  Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  and  Dr.  McAlister. 

34.261.  Anybody  else? — -A  man  of  the  name  of  John  Levy. 

34.262.  Were  those  four  names  the  namos  of  the  principal  leaders? — There  was 
another  in  County  Cork  of  the  name  of  John  Doran — Queenstown,  I  think. 

34.263.  Do  you  remember,  had  these  men  you  have  named  any  particular  names  in 
the  organisation  ? — No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  understand  you. 

34.264.  Had  they  any  names?  Were  they  called  anything  or  were  they  merely 
members  ? — They  formed  a  council — the  executive  council. 

34.265.  Now  do  you  remember  at  any  time  (and  I  will  ask  you  about  when)  any 
delegates  or  any  persons  coming  from  any  council  in  America? — Yes. 

34.266.  About  when? — It  might  be  about  1879.  I  am  not  correct  to  dates. 

34.267.  You  do  not  pledge  yourself  to  the  exact  date?: — I  do  not.  I  cannot  after 
being  six  years  in  prison.  I  could  not  do  so. 

34.268.  Somewhere  about  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  “  Some  people  came  from  America.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Delegates. 

34.269.  Some  persons  came  representing  some  council  in  America  ? — Yes. 

34.270.  Do  you  remember  their  names  ? — I  do. 

34.271.  Give  the  names  please  ? — John  O’Connor  from  Cork  was  one.  He  was  going 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Kenealy. 

34.272.  John  O’Connor  was  one  of  the  delegates? — Yes. 

34.273.  Did  some  delegates  come  representing  the  council  in  America  ? — Yes. 

34.274.  Who  were  they  ? — John  O’Connor  was  one.  John  Devoy  came  from 
America,  and  General  Millen. 

34.275.  I  think  you  said  (I  will  get  it  on  the  note  now)  that  John  O’Connor  came 
from  Cork  ? — Yes,  a  commercial  traveller. 

34.276.  Devoy  came  from  America  ? — Yes. 

34.277.  Do  you  know  where  General  Millen  came  from  ? — America  too,  along  with 
Devoy. 

34.278.  Do  you  remember  any  others  coming  as  representatives  or  delegates  of  the 
American  branch  or  American  council  besides  those  three  ? — Edward  Hanlon. 

34.279.  Was  that  at  the  same  time  ? — The  same  time. 

34.280.  Now  I  do  not  want,  as  I  say,  to  go  back.  Do  you  remember  any  other 
names  coming  as  delegates  from  America? — Not  any  more. 

34.281.  Now,  John  O’Connor  you  said,  of  Cork.  Had  you  known  him  before  ? — I 
saw  him  several  times  in  Dublin. 

34.282.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — He 
might  be,  but  not  till  the  year  1882.  He  might  be  since  ;  l  do  not  know. 

34.283.  Should  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again  ? — Yes. 

34.284.  Is  he  a  short  man  or  a  tall  man  ? — A  tall  man  of  sandy  complexion. 

34.285.  What  coloured  hair  ? — Light. 

34.286.  Any  moustache? — Yes,  a  large  sandy  moustache,  full  beard. 

34.287.  What  name  did  O’Connor  go  by  ? — Dr.  Kenealy. 

34.288.  Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  these  men  (I  have  called  them 
delegates)  you  have  named  came  from  the  council  in  America? — No.  I  was  present 
when  they  came  from  America,  but  not  when  O’Connor  came. 

34.289.  Were  you  present  when  any  of  these  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned — either 
Devoy  or  Millen — were  there  ? — Yes. 

34.290.  Just  tell  us  who  were  present,  and  whom  thoy  met  when  Devoy,  Millen, 
O’Connor,  and  Hanlon  were  there.  Whom  did  they  meet  or  see  in  your  presence  ? — 
O’Connor  was  not  present  at  that  meeting. 

34.291.  Very  well;  I  will  leave  O’Connor  out.  Were  you  present  on  any  occasion 
when  Devoy  was  present  ? — Yes. 
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34  292.  And  Millen  at  the  same  time  ?— Yes. 

34  294  WhoS  did  tW  meet?— The  Centres  of  Dublin— the  Fenian  organisation. 
34,2951  If  you  can  name  any  names,  who  were  there  ?-James  Mullett,  my  brother, 

Daniel  Delaney.  n 

34,296.  Anybody  else? — James  Carey. 

34297.  Anybody  else? — Joseph  Mullett. 
oa  9Q8  Anvbodv  else? — There  were  several  others  there. 

sS;  Do^you  remember  the  names  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  James  Elmore  was 

’  34,3()0 C Were  either  of  the  other  names  you  hare  mentioned  present  ? 

(Sir  0.  Bussell)  I  think  you  had  better  ask  who  were  present. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Pardon  me. 

34.301.  Was  Egan  present? — No. 

34.302.  Or  Brennan  ? — No. 

34.303.  Or  McAlister  ? — No. 

31.304.  Or  Levy? — No. 

34.305.  Or  Doran  ? — No.  ,  ,  , 

34  306  Now  what  did  these  people  from  America  come  about . 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Wait  for  a  moment.  We  cannot  have  that  in  that  form,  especially 

with  a  witness  of  this  kind.  He  must  speak  to  what  took  place  m  his  presence. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  how  I  am  putting  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Excuse  me. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  put  it  m  the  proper  way. 

34  307  You  were  present  at  these  meetings.  What  did  these  people  say,  m  your 

t0«t;rrrXrChng  A.  that  was  said  at  the  meeting-any  other 
°1t3o1.t  wLTtslX “LTaYmfr  hTgivIn^rms  were  to  be  sent,  and  all 

eX34To.P! take  pkc™LThe  Foresters  Hall  in  Bolton  Street. 

34,311.  Is  that  in  Dublin  {  Yes.  ,,  ,  ?  Ahmit  1879 

34  312  What  year  was  that  m,  as  near  as  you  recollect  ?— About  1 8/9. 

34.313.  As  near  as  you  recollect.  Do  you  remember  at  any  meeting  at  which  you 

were  nresent  Stephens  name  being  mentioned  .  Tes.  #  i  •  ^ _ 

34.314.  Just  say  what  was  said  about  Stephens— any  Christian  name  to  him  . 

James  Stephens.  ^  ^  him  ?_There  were  two  organisations  working  in 

Dublm  at  that  time.  One  was  working  under  the  Stephemte  party  and  tne  other  under 

th|4A3i6riWere0thesetwo  organisations-I  only  speak  of  what  you  knew  at  the  time 
-in  ’any  way  opposed  to  one  another.  What  do  you  say  were  the  two  organisations 

W°34  “n'wasX^tSn^saS^ l^iTmeeting  about  either  uniting  or  James  Stephens  ? 
-He  was  proffered  a  seat  on  the  Council,  but  he  would  not  accept  it  because  he  would 

"Id^lT  DoYou  reYember^any  occasion  of  their  meetings  your  having  anything 
to  do  at  other  times  when  you  were  not  in  the  room  ? — On  several  times. 

34,319  What  had  you '  to  do  ?-Watch  about  the  place,  while  Centres  meetings 

W°34J120.  ^WhfnOIyou  say  watch  about  the  place,  do  you  mean  inside  the  place  or 

mitaide  the  nlace  ? — Outside  the  place.  .  ,• 

34,321.  What  for? — So  that  the  authorities  might  not  surprise  the  meeting. 

34’, 322.  You  mean  keep  guard  outside  ?— Yes.  _  „ 

34,323.  Lest  the  police  should  come  or  anything  of  that  kind  .  Y  es*  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  waited  up  to  this  time  to  see  whether  my  learned  friend  w 
going  to  suggest  that  anyone  with  whom  we  are  concerned  was  Pf^ent  on  any  “ 
these  occasions,  but  after  all  that  my  friend  has  put  it  has  not  now  been  shown  that 
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anyone  was ;  therefore  I  shall  object  to  the  materiality  and  admissibility  of  this 
evidence. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  going  to  ask  questions  to  show  most  distinctly  that 
persons  charged  whose  names  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  witness’s  evidence  were 
present  at  several  meetings.  I  am  referring  to  this  particular  one. 

{Sir  C.  Russell .)  Up  to  this  moment  no  such  person  has  been  mentioned. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  witness  has  sworn  Egan,  Brennan,  McAlister,  and 
Levy  were  leaders  of  the  Fenian  organisation  in  the  year  1877. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  not  concerned  for  anyone  of  those  three  persons. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  They  are  persons  charged. 

( The  President.)  They  are  persons  charged. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  merely  ask  your  Lordship  to  take  my  respectful  warning  that  we 
object  to  this  evidence,  and  that  it  is  not  material  against  us. 

{The  President.)  Certainly  I  will,  and  did  note  that.  I  had  my  mind  especially  upon 
it,  that  those  persons  you  have  mentioned  were  not  stated  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting. 

{Mr  Asquith.)  Stated  not  to  be  present. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

34.324.  {The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  see  at  this  time  Egap  and  Brennan  present 
at  any  meetings? — No,  excepting  the  Mechanics  Institution. 

34.325.  When  was  that? — It  might  be  about  the  year  1877  or  1876, — the  time  of  the 
Amnesty  Association. 

34.326.  What  was  that? — Formed  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  prisoners.  Funds 
were  got  up  for  the  release  of  political  prisioners  at  that  time.  There  was  an 
association  to  that  effect  in  Dublin. 

34.327.  Is  that  for  the  Fenians  who  had  been  previously  convicted? — Yes. 

34.328.  You  call  it  the  Amnesty  Association? — The  Amnesty  Association. 

34.329.  That  was  a  fund  for  Fenian  prisoners  who  had  been  previously  convicted? — 
Yes. 

34.330.  Who  were  present  at  that  meeting? — Mr.  Egan  was  chairman  of  it. 

34.331.  Who  else  present? — Secretary  John  Nolan. 

34.332.  Anybody  else? — Thomas  Brennan. 

34.333.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  was  in  1876,  I  think  you  said? — About  1876. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  1876  or  1877. 

34.334.  Did  you  see  Devoy  at  any  other  time  besides  at  the  meeting  you  have 
spoken  of  at  the  Foresters  Hall  ? — Never. 

34.335.  Just  before  I  go  on  I  want  to  ask  this :  What  work  was  done  by  the 
Fenian  organization  in  the  year  1878  and  1879,1  mean  to  your  own  knowledge? — 
Buying  arms  and  drilling  was  the  principal  part  of  it. 

34.336.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  in  Bolton  Street? — Yes. 

34.337.  A  meeting  of  Centres.  What  were  the  Centres? — The  leading  men  of  the 
organisation.  They  had  so  many  men  under  them. 

34.338.  Was  Devoy  present  at  that  meeting? — He  was. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  ask  him  if  that  is  the  Foresters  Hall  meeting  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  It  cannot  be  the  Foresters  Hall  meeting.  I  am  not  upon 
the  Foresters  Hall  meeting. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  said  he  only  met  Devoy  once.  Will  you  ask  him,  please? 

34.339.  {The  Attorney-General.)  When  was  this  meeting  in  Bolton  Street? — I  was 
at  several  meetings  in  Bolton  Street. 

34.340.  I  mean  when  Devoy  was  present? — 1879,  I  think. 

34.341.  What  was  that  meeting  for? — To  inspect  the  working  of  the  organisation. 

34.342.  Were  there  any  people  called  “  B.’s”  ? — Yes. 

34.343.  What  were  the  “  B.’s”  ? — So  many  of  them  to  each  Circle.  It  was  a  position. 

34.344.  Were  you  a  “  B.”  ? — Yes. 

34.345.  What  were  there  besides  “  B.’s”  ? — Centres — one  for  each  Circle.  There 
might  be  several  “  B.’s,”  according  to  the  size  of  the  Circle. 

34.346.  Had  your  brother  any  position  in  the  organisation  ? — Centre  of  the  Circle  I 
belonged  to. 

34.347.  What  was  your  brother’s  name? — Daniel. 

34.348.  Now  you  have  mentioned  about  Millon  coining  to  inspect  the  organisation  as 
a  military  organisation.  Did  ho  ever  inspect  your  Circlo  ? — Yes. 
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34,349  Alone,  or  anybody  with  him  ? — Edward  Hanlon. 

34*350.  Where  was  that? — Bolton  Street — the  Foresters  Hall. 

34  351  Was  that  the  same  occasion  at  the  Foresters  Hall,  or  a  different  occasion  . 

— A  different  occasion.  .  ,  ,  v 

34  352.  Now  do  you  remember  a  Land  League  meeting  in  the  Kotunda  .  les. 

34*353.  About  when  was  that  ? — 1  cannot  give  any  date.  It  might  be  about  1879 

or  coming  into  1880 — about  18/9.  T  j  t 

34  354?  Had  the  members  of  the  Circles  any  orders  about  that  Land  League 

meeting  ? _ To  attend  it  ?  All  the  members  were  notified  by  their  Centres  to  attend  it. 

34  355.  Did  you  receive  a  notification  from  your  Centre  to  attend  it  ?  —  Yes. 

34*356  Did  you  know  that  similar  orders  were  sent  to  your  own  knowledge  to  the 
other’  persons  to  attend?— All  Circles  in  Dublin  working  under  the  American  party 

34.357.  Had  there  been  at  that  time  any  uniting  of  the  Stephens  party  and  the 
American  party  at  that  time  ?— No,  they  were  opposed  to  one  another 

34.358.  Still  opposed  to  one  another.  Who  was  on  the  platform  at  that  meeting  . 

— The  principal  members  of  the  Land  League.  .  ,  ,,  ^  ,, 

34.359.  I  want  to  know  who  they  were?- — Mr.  Daiiit  .was  there,  and  Mr.  1  arneii 

and  Mr.  Egan. 

34  360.  Who  else  ? — Thomas  Brennan  and  Mr.  Biggar  was  there. 

34*361 .  Anybody  else  ? — Several  others,  but  I  cannot  think  of  them  now. 

34*362.  Was  Mr.  Dillon  there  ? — He  was. 

34*363.  Was  Edward  Hanlon  there? — He  was.  _ 

34*364.  Do  you  remember  any  others  ? — Mr.  Harris,  from  Balhnasioe. 

34*365.  Is  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ? — Yes.  . 

34*366.  I  have  to  ask  you  about  him  afterwards.  I  only  mention  it 
remember  the  names.  Edward  Hanlon,  you  say,  was^  on  the  platform. 

same  Edward  Hanlon  you  mentioned  before?— The  same  person. 

34  367  Do  you  remember  Hanlon  taking  any  part  m  the  meeting  .  He  lead  an 
amendment  there.  That  is  what  the  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  was  there 
for.  He  was  to  read  an  amendment  in  it — some  paper  in  it.  „  , 

34,368.  I  suppose  you  mean  move  an  amendment  (  Move  an  amendment  .  He  read 

some  paper  in  it.  ,  ,  v 

34  369.  Was  any  objection  taken  to  that  amendment  .  Yes. 

34*370.  Do  you  remember  who  by  ? — Persons  on  the  platform  objected  to  it. 

34*371  Do  you  remember  the  names  ? — I  do  not. 

34372.  Who  supported  Hanlon,  if  anybody ?  Do  you  remember  who  supported 

Hanlon? The  men  representing  the  Fenian  organisation  m  the  body  ot  tne  nail. 

34  373  WTho  were  they  ? — All  the  Centres  aud  members  .  .  .  . 

34/374;  Did  anybody  on  the  platform  support  Hanlon  1— Mr.  Davitt  insisted  on  him 

reading  it.  . 

*T 'The  President.)  What  is  the  “  it  ? 

34.375.  (The  Attorney -General )  Do  you  mean  the  amendment  .—There  was  some 
dispute  at  the  commencement  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  read  it. 

34.376.  You  say  some  persons  on  the  platform  objected  to  Hanlon  reading  1  . 
you  remember  any  persons  on  the  platform  supporting  Hanlon  ?  I  to. 

34.377.  Who  were  they  ? — Mr.  Egan.  <  _ _ _ . 

34.378.  Anybody,  else  ? — Mr.  Davitt  supported. him. 

34*379.  Anybody  else  ? — I  cannot  think  of  any  others. 

34*380.  Try  and  think,  if  you  please  ? — Thomas  Brennan, 

34*381.  Did  anybody  else  support  it? — Thomas  Brennan. 

34*382.  Anybody  else  ? — I  cannot  think  of  anybody  else. 

34*383.  Was  Mr.  Biggar  present  ? — He  was;  he  was  there.  _ 

34  384.  Do  you  know  which  side  Mr.  Biggar  took  on  that  question  .  He  was  repre¬ 
senting  the  Land  League  there  at  the  time.  ,  9  n  , 

34,335.  But  do  you  know  whether  he  supported  Hanlon  or  not? — He  supported  it 

when  it  was  moved  after.  . 

34.386,  Now,  after  this  meeting  did  any  orders  come  to  your  Circles  respecting  the 

Land  League  ? — Yes,  after  that  meeting.  .  .  ..  , 

34.387.  What  were  they  ? — Not  to  give  it  any  opposition ;  to  give  it  all  support  you 

C°(tL  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  have  omitted  one  matter  I  ought  to  have  asked. 
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34.388.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  to  Davitt  at  that  meeting  ? — He  was 
attacked  for  deviating  from  his  principles. 

34.389.  Who  was  attacked? — Daniel  Curley  attacked  him. 

34.390.  Who? — A.  man  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Curley. 

34.391.  What  did  Daniel  Curley  say  ? — Shouted  at  him  for  why  would  he  not  stick 
to  his  principles. 

34.392.  Any  more  than  that  do  you  remember? — No,  I  do  not. 

34.393.  I  must  just  repeat  an  answer  you  gave  just  now.  After  the  League  was 
started  orders  were  sent  round  to  the  Circles  not  to  oppose  but  to  support  it  ? — 
Yes. 

34.394.  Were  orders  given  you  to  do  anything — about  going  about?— To  give  it 
all  the  support  you  could,  not  to  give  it  any  opposition  ;  not  put  any  opposition 
against  it. 

34.395.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Biggar  at  any  meetings  about  this  time  besides  the  one  at 
the  Rotunda  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

34.396.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  P.  G  .  Sheridan  ?— I  did,  well. 

34.397.  When  had  you  first  known  him  ? — About  the  year  1878,  I  think. 

34.398.  Was  Sheridan  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation  or  not  ? — 1  knew  him 
after  the  American  organisation  had  been  started  in  Dublin.  He  worked  on  the 
Council. 

34.399.  Let  me  get  your  evidence  correctly.  You  did  not  know  him  as  a  Fenian 
or  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation  till  after  the  American  organisation  had  been 
started? — Yes,  not  until  then. 

34.400.  About  what  date  do  you  fix  for  that  ? — It  might  be  1878  or  1879.  I  am 
not  very  particular  in  the  dates. 

34.401.  Did  the  Centres  have  meetings  as  well  as  the  Circles? — The  Centres  was  the 
representatives  of  each  Circle  that  had  weekly  meetings. 

34.402.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know  whether  the  Centres  had  meetings, 
whether  each  Centre  met  together  as  well  as  each  Circle  ? — They  met  in  a  Council  every 
week,  every  time  it  was  appointed. 

34.403.  Where? — Several  times  in  Mullett’s  public-house. 

34.404.  Which  Mullett  ? — James  Mullett,  Dorset  Street. 

34.405.  Have  you  seen  P.  J.  Sheridan  going  to  any  of  those  meetings  ? — Yes. 

34.406.  Often  ? — Not  very  often ;  about  once  or  twice.  I  saw  him  about  that 
time. 

34.407.  You  have  told  me  you  were  not  a  Centre  yourself  ? — No,  not  then. 

34.408.  Did  you  ever  become  a  Centre  ? — Yes. 

34.409.  When  ? — It  might  be  the  commencement  of  1882. 

34.410.  Before  you  became  a  Centre  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  meetings  I  have 
referred  to  as  meetings  of  Centres)  had  you  any  duty  to  perform  with  regard  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Centres  at  Mullett’s  public-house  ? — I  was  often  told  off  as  being  a 
“  B.,”  to  watch  outside  the  door  and  see  that  none  of  the  authorities  surprised  the 
meeting. 

34.411.  And  have  you  on  those  occasions  watched  outside? — Yes,  I  have. 

34.412.  To  prevent  anybody  surprising  the  meetings  ?— Several  time. 

34.413.  Have  you  been  present  at  meetings  of  the  Circle? — When  I  became  a 

Centre  ? 

34.414.  Before  you  became  a  Centre? — No,  I  could  not  be. 

34.415.  I  said  meetings  of  the  Circle? — Meetings  of  the  Centres. 

34.416.  Have  you  been  present  at  meetings  of  the  Circles  yourself? — Yes,  before  I 

became  a  Centre. 

34.417.  Have  you  seen  Sheridan  at  these  meetings? — No,  I  could  not  attend  the 
meetings  because  I  was  not  a  Centre. 

34.418.  Have  you  seen  Sheridan  at  any  Circle  meetings?— I  saw  him  attend  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Circles. 

34.419.  Do  you  know  from  anything  Sheridan  told  you  what  ho  was  doing  ? — I 
never  spoke  to  the  man  in  my  life. 

34.420.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  at  these  meetings  ? — I  do. 

34.421.  What? 

34.422.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Were  you  there? — No. 
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34423  (The  Attorney -General.)  What  did  you  know  Sheridan  as?— One  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  or  traveller  of  the  organisation  working  under  the  American 

^  3L424.  Was  Sheridan  an  Irishman  ?— He  was,  from  Tubbercurry. 

34  425.  Do  you  know  whether  Sheridan  had  anything  to  do  with  the  League  .  He 
was  appointed  organiser  of  the  Land  League  for  the  west  of  Ireland. 

34  426.  When  was  Sheridan  appointed  organiser  of  the  Land  League  for  the  west  of 

Ireland? _ To  the  best  of  my  opinion,  about  the  year  1880  the  latter  end  of  187 J. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Does  he  know  anything  about  it  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  has  sworn  it.  .  T  .  .  ., 

34,427.  You  said  that  you  received  orders  about  supporting  the  League,  giving  it  all 

the  support  you  could  ? — Yes.  .  ...  ,  ,  i  , 

34  428.  Was  anything  said  at  that  meeting  at  which  you  were  present  as  to  what 

the  obiect  of  the  League  was?— It  was  represented  at  that  time  that  they  were  to 
organise  the  country,  and  the  Fenian  party,  supplied  with  arms,  would  do  the 

remainder  of  the  work.  .  .  .  ~  ^  n 

(Sir  0.  Bussell.)  “  Represented  at  that  time,  surely  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of 

VnM%9.'  (The  Attorney-General)  Just  tell  us  at  any  meeting  at  which  you  were 
present  who  made  any  representations  to  you  ?— 1 The  Centres  always  told  it  to  the  other 
men  what  occurred  at  the  Centres’  meeting.  The  Centres  told  the  B. 

34.430.  Of  whom  you  were  one,  I  understand  i— Yes.  f 

34.431.  Was  a  “  B.”  next  to  a  Centre,  or  was  there  anyone  m  between  ' — JNo,  a  ±5. 

was  next  to  a  Centre — a  Sub-Centre.  , 

34.432.  How  many  “  B.’s”  had  a  Centre  under  him  ?— According  to  the  size,  the 

number  of  men  he  had  in  the  Circle. 

34.433.  How  many  men  had  a  “  B.”  under  him  ?— Ten  ;  he  might  have  more  ;  he 

might  have  a  hundred.  .  ,  ^ 

34  434.  How  many  “  B.’s  ”  were  m  your  brother  s  Circle  i — it  our. 

34*435.  Then,  roughly,  you  had  ten  men  under  you,  and  there  were  four  other 

“  B.’s  is  that  right  ?— Yes.  ,  „  ,  ,  .  ,  „  „  „  ,  ,, 

34,436.  And  your  brother  had  four  other  “  B.  s  under  him  ? — Four  B.  b 
34437’  That  would  be  about  40  more  besides  the  “  B.’s”  ?— Yes. 

34  438.  You  stated  before  I  got  that  that  you  were  told  by  these  Centres  that  the 
Land  League  was  to  organise  the  country,  and  the  Fenian  organisation  was  to  supply 
the  arms. °  By  whom  was  that  represented  to  you? — The  Centre  of  my  own  Circle 

34.439.  Anybody  else  ? — James  Mullett,  Director  of  the  Centres  in  Dublin.  He 

was  Chairman  of  the  Centres.  .  . 

34.440.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walsh  ? — 1  saw  him  once  or  twice  ,  a 

gentleman  from  the  north  of  England.  T  ,  Wo1q. 

34.441.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name? — I  think  his  name  was  John  Walsh, 
yes,  “  John  ”  was  his  name. 

34.442.  Do  you  know  where  he  came  from  ? — The  north  of  England. 

34.413.  Yoii  do  not  know  it  nearer  than  that  ?— -I  do  not.  ,  .  . 

3p  444  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  attending  Centres  meetings  in 

Mullett’ s  public-house.  ,  .  ,  w  .  , 

34  445.  Do  you  remember  what  was  done  at  the  meeting  at  which  W  alsh  was 

present  ? — Ho  was  accompanied  at  that  time  by  a  man  named  John  Daley  from 
Limerick.  Ae  wTas  residing  in  England  during  that  time. 

34  446  Do  you  remember  or  know  what  business  was  clone  at  that  meeting  at 
which  John  Walsh  and  Daley  were  present  ?— Inspecting  the  Circles  as  usual,  and 

making  reports.  .  .  0  T  j-j  t  1  • 

34,447.  Did  you  at  any  time  ever  see  Sheridan  m  any  disguise?— 1  did.  1  saw  him 

as  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  ilooo 

34  448.  When  was  that?— It  might  be  about  the  year  of  1888. 

34.449.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?— On  the  quay,  going  from  the  “Angel  Hotel 
towards  the  Four  Courts. 

34.450.  The  “  Angel  Hotel”  is  an  hotel  in  Dublin,  I  gather  ? — Yes,  it  is. 
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34.451.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  Sheridan  was  staying  at  the 
“  Angel  Hotel”  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  staying  there  or  not.  I  saw  him 
coming  from  there. 

34.452.  More  than  once  ? — No,  only  the  once.  ?) 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  the  place  will  be  important,— the  “  Angel  Hotel. 

34.453.  Did  you  know  of  Sheridan  being  arrested  ? — He  was  arrested  under  the 

Coercion  Act,  I  think.  .  . 

34.454.  Do  you  know  the  time  in  1880  when  Sheridan  was  disguised  as  a  priest  ' 

Do  you  remember  ? — I  do  well.  . 

34.455.  What  was  it  when  Sheridan  was  disguised  as  a  priest?  At  that  time  he 
was  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  travelling  through  the  country  for  the  Fenian 
organisation. 

34.456.  I  asked  what  date  in  1880  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  date.  I  had  been  so 
long  in  prison. 

34.457.  You  say  you  remember  seeing  him  well  ? — Perfectly  well. 

34.458.  He  was  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  the  time  ? — One  of  the  travellers  of 
the  Supreme  Council  at  the  time.  He  was  representing  them.  He  could  not  attend 

the  Centres’  meetings  until  he  was  that.  - 

34.459.  After  Sheridan  was  arrested,  do  you  remember  a  man  named  Fitzgerald  ? — 

I  do,  P.  N.  Fitzgerald. 

34.460.  What  was  he?— After  Sheridan  being  arrested,  he  took  up  his  place  for  the 
travelling  organisation  too. 

34.461.  Which  organisation? — The  Fenian  organisation — the  Supreme  Council. 

34.462.  Where  used  you  to  see  Fitzgerald? — Attending  the  Centres’  meeting. 

34.463.  How  often  ? — About  twice  or  three  times  a  year. 

34  404,  Do  you  know  what  part  of  Ireland  Fitzgerald  visited  ? — I  do  not,  but  he 
visited  Cork;  he  was  from  that  neighbourhood. 

34.465.  He  was  from  Cork,  and  you  think  he  visited  there;  of  the  other  parts  you 
do  not  know? — He  visited  all  Ireland  at  the  time.  He  was  a  traveller  for  the 
organisation.  He  had  to  inspect  every  Circle. 

34.466.  You  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ;  how  long 
have  you  known  him? — About  1876  ;  the  summer  of  1876,  I  think. 

34.467.  Had  Matthew  Harris  anything  to  do  with  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — He 

was  represented  as  being  one  of  the  Centres  of  the  county  Galway.  _ 

34.468.  You  say  a  Centre  from  county  Galway.  Do  you  mean  a  Centre  of  a  Circle 
or  organisation  ? — The  Centre  of  a  Circle  of  the  i  enian  organisation  ,  he  was  one  of  the 

old  Centres.  . 

34.469.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  more  than  one  Circle  in  Galway,  or  not  ? — 

Not  at  that  time  I  did  not. 

34.470.  There  was  not  more  than  one,  then? — No. 

34.471.  Or  you  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know. 

34.472.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Dollymount  ?— I  do.  Byrne  s,  in  Dolly- 
mount,  at  the  hotel  there. 

34.473.  Where  is  Dollymount? — In  the  lower  end  of  Clondarf,  county  Dublin. 

34.474.  Is  that  a  suburb  of  Dublin  ? — A  suburb  of  Dublin  on  the  north  side. 

34.475.  When  was  the  meeting  at  Byrne’s,  at  Dollymount?  Byrne’s,  you  say,  is  a 
hotel? — Yes,  a  sort  of  hotel  there. 

34.476.  Do  you  know  Bryne’s  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not. 

34.477.  When  was  the  meeting  at  Dollymount? — To  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  may 
be  at  the  latter  end  of  1878,  or  coming  into  1879. 

34.478.  What  was  the  meeting  at  Dollymount? — The  Centres  of  all  the  Circles 

throughout  Ireland. 

34.479.  You  mean  the  Circles  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — Yes,  throughout 

Ireland. 

34.480.  Was  Matthew  Harris  there  ? — He  was. 

34.481.  Representing  Galway,  or  representing  what? — I  could  not  tell  you  where 
he  was  representing. 

34.482.  Do  you  know  uhere  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  came  from  ;  where  was  his  place 
— Ballinasloe,  county  Galway. 

34.483.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  by  business  or  profession — by  trade?  A  slater 
and  plasterer  by  trade. 
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34.484.  When  you  knew  him,  was  he  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  not  ? — No. 

34.485.  You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  O’Connor.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
man  you  have  referred  to  was  arrested  or  not  ? — He  was  in  Kilmainham  Prison  as  a 
suspect — arrested. 

34.486.  When  was  that? — About  the  year  of  1881  ;  summer  of  1881. 

34.487.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Boyton  ? — Yes,  from  county  Kildare. 

34.488.  What  was  Boyton  ? — Organiser  of  the  Land  League  at  county  Kildare. 

34.489.  Was  he  anything  else  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  it  was  represented  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  Invincibles. 

34.490.  1  will  come  that  directly.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Penian  organi¬ 
sation  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

34.491.  You  said  something  just  now  about  Invincibles.  When  did  you  first  hear 
of  any  Invincibles  ?— The  latter  end  of  18„8_L 

34.492.  Were  you  an  Invincible  ? — Yes. 

34.493.  Who  else  were  Invicibles  ? — James  Mullett,  James  Carey,  Daniel  Delaney, 
Joseph  Mullett. 

34.494.  Anybody  else  ? — Joseph  Brady. 

34.495.  Anybody  else? — Michael  Fagan. 

34.496.  Anybody  else  ?  — Patrick  Molloy. 

34.497.  I  will  come  back  to  him  directly;  but  anybody  else? — Two  Hanlons — 
Lawrence  and  Joseph  Hanlon. 

34.498.  Anybody  else? — Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan  were  the  principal  leaders  of  it. 

34.499.  You  mean  Patrick  Egan,  I  suppose? — -Yes. 

34.500.  And  Thomas  Brennan? — Yes.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  Francis  Byrne. 

34.501.  Is  that  the  same  Sheridan  ?— Yes. 

34.502.  Do  you  give  all  those  names  as  Invincibles,  or  not? — Invincibles. 

34.503.  Was  there  anybody  else,  please  ;  just  think  ? — A  person  who  was  going  by 
the  name  of  No.  1. 

34.504.  Do  you  know  what  No.  l’s  name  was? — I  heard  his  name  was  Tynan. 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  I  am  not  sure. 

34.505.  Did  you  know  him  by  sight  ?— Yes. 

34.506.  Well,  describe  what  sort  of  man  he  was? — About  5  foot  6,  dark  com¬ 
plexion. 

34.507.  I  will  come  back  to  that.  I  had  better  get  the  names  complete.  Just  go 
on,  if  you  remember  any  other  names  of  the  Invincibles  ? — James  Boland,  John  Walsh 
from  the  north  of  England. 

34.508.  The  same  man  you  have  mentioned  before  ? — The  same  person. 

34.509.  Anybody  else?— Boyton  was  represented  to  be  one.  There  were  two 
Baytons.  I  remember  the  one  that  was  the  Land  League  organiser  for  the  county 
Kildare. 

34.510.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Did  you  say  he  was  represented  to  be  one  ? — Yes. 

34.511.  (The  Attorney  -  General.)  Represented  by  whom.  You  say  Boland  was 
represented  to  be  an  Invincible  ? — Yes,  by  Joseph  Brady.  He  gave  orders  to  Joseph 
Brady  in  connexion  with  the  Invincibles,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

34.512.  Boyton  gave  orders  to  Brady  as  an  Invincible  ? — Yes. 

34.513.  Were  there  any  other  names  ? — Not  that  I  can  think  of  at  present. 

34.514.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  man  Molloy  ;  what  sized  man — what  sort 
of  man  was  he? — About  5  feet  5  inches,  fair  complexion. 

34.515.  Do  you  know  what  his  business  was  ? — I  think  he  was  a  law  clerk  of  some 
description. 

34.516.  Did  you  know  him  ? — Perfectly  well. 

34.517.  And  should  know  him  again? — Perfectly. 

34.518.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — Patrick. 

34.519.  About  what  age  was  he  when  you  knew  him  ? — About  22  years  of  age  ;  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  1 882. 

34.520.  What  time  in  1882  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? — The  day  I  was 
arrested  over  Judge  Lawson’s  business. 

34.521.  The  day  you  were  arrested  over  Judge  Lawson’s  business? — Yes. 

34.522.  Did  you  see  him  to  speak  to  ? — I  saw  him  to  speak  to  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
party. 
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34.523.  One  of  what  party  ? — That  was  watching  Judge  Lawson  ;  it  wa?  he  pointed 
him  out. 

34.524.  Molloy  did  ? — Yes,  coming  out  of  the  Four  Courts  on  this  Friday,  previous 
to  my  arrest. 

34.525.  What  day  were  you  arrested  ? — Saturday,  I  think,  the  7th  of  November 
1882. 

34.526.  Boland  you  mentioned,  what  was  his  name  ? — James  Boland. 

34.527.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  foreman,  or  something,  for  a  contractor  in  Dublin 
of  the  name  of  Worthington. 

34.528.  Do  you  know  whether  James  Boland  knew  Molloy  ? — Perfectly  well ;  he  was 
watching  Mr.  Amderson,  the  Crown  solicitor ;  the  two  of  them,  for  weeks. 

34.529.  Who  were  watching  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Crown  solicitor? — Boland  and 
Molloy,  at  Bagot  Street  Bridge  in  Dublin.  James  Boland  belonged  to  a  Circle  of  the 
Fenian  organisation  that  Molloy  was  Sub-centre  of. 

34.530.  What  was  Molloy  a  Centre  of,  or  Sub-centre  of  ? — He  was  Sub-centre  to 
Michael  Fagan. 

34.531.  Michael  Fagan  being  the  Centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — Yes,  he  was 
Sub-centre. 

34.532.  And  James  Boland  was  a  member  of  the  same  Circle? — Yes,  he  was  sent 
from  the  north  of  England  to  that  Circle. 

34.533.  Is  that  Michael  Fagan,  the  man  who  was  hanged  for  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  ? — Yes. 

34.534.  Now  Frank  Byrne,  how  long  had  you  known  him  ? — Several  years. 

34.535.  What  was  he  ? — I  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation. 

34.536.  How  long  have  you  known  him  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — 

From  1875. 

34.537 .  Do  you  remember  what  Circle  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  Circle.  I  know  his 
Centre  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lucas — John  Lucas. 

34.538.  John  Lucas,  where,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

34.539.  Had  Frank  Byrne  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League?  —  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Land  League  in  London,  I  believe. 

34.540.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ? — Not  to  mv 
knowledge. 

34.541.  Tynan;  you  were  just  going  to  describe  what  sort  of  a  man  Tynan  was, 
what  height  ? — About  5  foot  6. 

34.542.  \V  hat  aged  man  ? — He  deceived  you  in  his  age  ;  he  used  to  go  in  disguise, 
he  used  to  wear  very  large  specs,  that  covered  the  eyes,  double. 

34.543.  He  wore  large  spectacles  ? — Yes,  covered  the  eyes  and  the  temple. 

34.544.  Did  you  ever  see  him  without  his  spectacles? — I  never  saw  him  without  his 

specs. 

34.545.  You  say  disguise ;  do  you  mean  disguise  in  his  clothes  ? — Every  way. 

34.546.  Different  disguises,  or  what  ? — Always  different ;  I  never  saw  him  twice  in 
one. 

34.547.  How  many  times  have  you  seen  Tynan? — Three  times;  it  might  be  four, 
three  or  four  times. 

34.548.  In  what  year  ? — 1882. 

34.549.  You  said  to  me,  when  the  question  was  put  to  yoH  about  your  knowing 
Boyton,  that  he  was  an  Invincible,  that  Boyton had  given  Brady  in  your  hearing  orders 
as  an  Invincible  ? — Yes. 

34.550.  VV  hat  were  those  orders  ? — He  travelled  in  the  same  train  with  Mr.  Burke, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Prisons  Board,  and  ho  pointed  him  out  to  Brady. 

«j4,o.j1.  1  understand  you  said  that  Boyton  pointed  out  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Prisons  Board,  to  Brady  ? — 5  es,  he  travelled  in  the  one  train  from  Salem  Station, 
County  Kildare. 

34.552.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  besides  pointing  him  out? — No;  he  pointed 
out  he  was  to  be  assasinated ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  assasinated. 

34.553.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answ'er  this  question  compendiously,  if  not, 

1  must  put  it  in  detail.  How  many  of  these  Invincibles  were  Fenians  ? — All  connected 
with  the  Party  in  Dublin. 
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34  554  All  these  names  that  you  have  given;  were  they  all  Fenians  ?  All  connected 
with ’the’  American  Council;  all  the  Invisibles  that  1  knew,  with  the  exception 

345*55.  With  the  exception  of  whom?—' Boy  ton.  < 

34,556.  That  is  to  say,  members  under  the  American  party,  not  btephemtes  ?— 

34  557  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  organisation  after  the  parties  combined  ? 

The  narties  never  combined  up  to  my  arrest.  Some  of  the  Centres  went  over  from  the 
StepSe  party  to  the  American  Council  about  the  year  1882. 

34  558  Now  what  was  the  point  of  difference  between  the  American  Council  party 
and  the  Stephenite  party  ?— One  was  governed  by  the  Council  and  the  other  was 

governed  by  Stephens  himself.  TT  .  0  T  »,  • 

34  559  Now,  how  often  did  you  see  Matthew  Harris  .  I  often  saw  him. 

34*560.  Where  ?— I  often  saw  him  when  I  was  working  in  Ballinasloe  in  1876. 

34’561  In  1876  you  knew  him  well  ? — Yes. 

34,562.  But  afterwards,  did  you  see  him  at  all  in  the  years  1879  or  1880  ?— Yes. 

34’, 563.  Where!— In  Dublin.  .  ^  1  «  n  .  , 

34,564.  What  were  you  working  at  in  Dublin  during  those  years  ?— Carpenter  by 

trticl.6 

34565.  Where  did  you  see  Matthew  Harris?— In  Dublin  and  Ballinasloe. 

34  566  Where  in  Dublin  ? — I  saw  him  several  times  coming  out  of  the  Land  League 

rooms  in  Sackville  Street.  -1  -n  •  1  n  , 

34  567  When ? — I  saw  him  several  times,  and  James  Carey,  and  Daniel  Curley. 

34  568*  Have  you  seen  Matthew  Harris  with  Daniel  Curley  and  James  Carey  more 
than  once  ?— Yes,  it  was  Harris  that  first  swore  Curley  into  the  Fenian  organisation. 

34  569.  You  say  it  was  Harris  who  first  swore  Curley  into  the  Fenian  organisation, 

were  you  there  ?  No. 

34,570.  How  do  you  know  that  then? — He  said  so  himself. 

34  571.  Who  said  so  himself  ? — Curley  himself.  TT  .  .  _ 

34  572  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  had  seen  Harris  with  Curley  several 
times  ?— Yes,  they  came  from  the  one  place.  Curley  came  from  that  neighbourhood 

too,  Ballinasloe,  county  Galway.  .  ,  .  ,  T  r-  +.  ,• 

34.573.  Have  you  seen  Matthew  Harris  with  anybody  else  .—I  saw  him  at  a  meeting 

in  Byrnes,  in  Dolly mounat.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  T  1  •  +  +1 

34.574.  Have  you  seen  Matthew  Harris  with  anybody  else  ?— I  saw  him  at  the 

Kickham  funeral.  „  ,  „  -i  r  .a.  t?  • 

34  575.  Who  is  he?— He  is  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I eman  Organi¬ 
sation — the  American  Organisation — Charles  Kickham. 

34.576.  Had  Kickham  any  infirmity  of  hearing  ?— Yes,  he  was  deaf. 

34.577.  When  were  the  Invincibles  formed? — It  would  be  in  the  year  1881. 

34  578.  When  did  you  join  ? — The  latter  end  of  1881,  or  coming  into  1882. 

34579.  You  stated  all  the  Invincibles  you  knew  were  members  of  the  Fenian 

party? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  Boy  ton. 

34,580.  Do  you  remember  who  swore  you  in  ? — Yes. 

34  581  When  in  1881  were  you  sworn  in  ?— I  cannot  give  any  date. 

34,582*.  About  when  in  1881  were  the  Invincibles  formed?— To  the  best  of  my 

oninion  it  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  1881 .  .  . 

34.583.  You  joined  after  that?— The  latter  end  of  1881,  or  coming  into  1882. 

34.584.  You  said  your  brother  swore  you  in,  I  think? — Yes. 

34  585.  Now  do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  the  Angel  Hotel?  No,  I  ivas  not 

34,586.  Do  you  know  of  a  meeting  being  heid  at  the  Angel  Hotel  (  les. 

34  587.  You  were  not  present ;  did  you  know  anybody  who  uas  there,  or  did  you 

see  anybody  going  there  ?— No. 

34  588.  Were  you  told  who  was  there? — ies,  certainly. 

34589’  Who  by  ?— James  Mullett,  James  Carey,  and  my  own  brother. 

34*590’  They  told  you? — Yes,  that  was  the  time  I  was  brought  into  the  Invincible 

Pa34,*591.  Toll  me  what  they  told  you  ?— They  informed  me— 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  that  evidence  ? 
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there  any  particular  oath  ? — It  was 


( The  President.)  How  is  that  evidence  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  admit  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is 
a  statement  made  by  James  Mullett,  who  is  originally  shown  to  be  both  a  Fenian  and  an 
Invincible,  respecting  a  meeting  of  the  Invincible  party  and  Sheridan,  Boyton,  Egan, 
Brennan,  and  all  the  Invincibles. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Would  it  be  evidence  if  he  said,  I  was  there,  or  anybody  else  was 
there  ? 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  admissible  ;  leave  it  there. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  only  get  this  fact  from  you  ;  the  statement  was  made 
to  you  as  to  who  had  been  at  that  meeting  ? — Ves,  this  was  when  I  was  joining  the 
Invincible  party. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  When  was  that  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  has  already  said  the  end  of  1881  or  the  he  pinning  of 
1882.  &  & 

.  34,593.  Who  were  the  Committee  of  the  Invincibles  ? — P.  J.  Sheridan  first  introduced 
it  at  Dublin,  John  Walsh  from  the  north  of  England,  Captain  McCaferty. 

34.594.  TV  hat  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name. 

34.595.  Who  else? — Tynan — No.  1. 

34.596.  TV  ho  else  ?  That  is  all  at  that  time  who  brought  it  into  Dublin. 

34.597.  That  was  the  Committee  that  brought  it  into  Dublin? — Yes. 

34.598.  Did  anybody  else  to  your  knowledge  join  the  Committee  afterwards? — Yes, 
there  was  another  Committee  formed  in  Dublin  then. 

34  599.  Who  were  members  of  that?- James  Carey,  Joseph  Mullett,  Dan  Curley, 
and  Edward  McCaferty.  J 

34.600.  Had  the  Invincibles  any  money? — No. 

34.601.  Any  subscriptions  ?— No  subscriptions. 

34.602.  What  were  they  sworn  in  to  do,  was 
different  from  the  Fenian  organisation. 

34.603.  TV  hat  was  the  oath? — I  cannot  remember ;  the  principal  part  of  it  was  to 
assassinate  the  Executive  Council  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 

34.604.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Executive  Council  in  Ireland?— The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary,  ami  the  principal  part  of  them. 

34.605.  Anything  else  l — All  the  obnoxious  Government  officials. 

34.606.  Do  you  know  where  the  Invincibles  got  their  monev  from  ? _ Yes 

34.607.  Where  from  ? — The  Land  League. 

34.608.  From  whom  ? — Patrick  Egan,  Francis  Byrne. 

34.609.  Anybody  else  ? — No.  1 — Tynan. 

34  610.  Who  kept  the  money  ? — The  Executive  or  the  Council  that  formed  the 
Invincibles  at  the  time. 

34,611.  Where  was  it  kept? — Part  of 
James  Carey. 

134,612.  Do  you  remember  any  particula 
r*-  James  Mullett  got  50 L 

34JHTr.  ftwn  whom!— Patrick  Egan 

34,614.  Do  you  remember  any  oilier  amounts  ?— Oh,  there  were  several  given  ;  I  do 
not  know  the  amounts,  but  several. 

34,615.  You  mean  several  different  amounts  ?— Several  different  amounts,  some  of 
them  enormous  sums. 

34,610.  TV  hat  do  you  mean  by  enormous  sums  ?— Something  over  300/.  or  400/ 
came  at  one  time  to  him. 

MuUett ?— Y° W’  d°  y°U  remembor  anJbody  wbo  received  money  besides  James 

34,618.  Whom  ? — My  brother  received  some  of  it. 

ijy®'  Daniel  Delaney  ?— Yes,  and  Joseph  Mullett  received  somo  of  it. 

q  ’  o, '  An-  °'  -v  elso  ' — Joecph  Brady  and  James  Carey. 

34,621.  Do  you  remember  any  Invincible  having  any  arms? — Yes. 

34,622.  What  sort  of  arms  ?— They  were  different  arms  altogether  from  tho  Fenian 
organisation.  & 

34,623.  I  understand  they  were  different  arms  (I  will  come  to  that  presently) :  but 
what  1  want  to  know  is  what  kind  of  arms— knives  ?— Revolver,  dagger,  and  knife. 

C  4 
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34.624.  When  you  say  different  kinds  of  arms  to  the  Fenian  organisation,  in  what 
respect  ?— Both  in  make,  construction,  and  expense ;  they  were  all  of  them  a  more 
expensive  article. 

34.625.  Higher  class  arms? — Higher  class. 

34  626.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  maker  of  any  ;  were  there  revolvers  ?— 

5  *7 

Yes,  and  two  rifles. 

34.627.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  maker  ?-*-0  Reily,  London,  Irenters 

patent,  was  the  revolver.  .  __ 

34.628.  How  many  of  the  Invincibles  had  revolvers  altogether? — lhe  whole  of  them 

nearly,  that  I  knew. 

34.629.  Do  you  know  where  they  got  them  from  ? — Yes. 

34.630.  Where  ? — Frank  Byrne’s  wife  brought  the  first  of  them  to  Dublin. 

34*631.  Do  you  know  where  she  brought  them  from  ? — From  London. 

34.632.  What  sort  of  revolvers  were  they  ?— Martini-Henry  repeating  rifles 
principally  ;  I  think  they  are  pistol  stock. 

34.633.  Pistol  stock  repeating  rifles  ;  any  other  weapons  did  you  see  brought  over  ? 

I  saw  the  knives. 

34.634.  How  many? — Four.  _ 

34.635.  If  you  saw  them  now  could  you  identify  the  pistols  and  revolvers  again  i — 
Yes,  all. 

34.636.  Were  you  watching  anybody  at  this  time? — les. 

34.637.  Who  ? — Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  you  say  at  this  time,  when  do  you  mean  ? 

34.638.  (The  Attorney-General.)  When  were  you  watching  Mr.  Justice  Lawson?— 

I  was  sent  to  the  Four  Courts  to  watch  him. 

34.639.  When? — A  week— about  two  days  before  my  arrest — that  Friday.  I  was 

arrested  on  Saturday,  and  I  was  sent  that  Friday. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell)  When  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  November  1882  he  said,  speaking  from  memory. 

34  640.  You  said  you  watched  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  a  week  before;  I  want  to  know 
had  yourself  watched  anybody  before  that  ?— In  the  Phoenix  Park  business  ? 

34.641.  Before  the  Phoenix  business  had  you  had  to  watch  anybody? — Yes, 

Mr.  Forster,  the  Chief  Secretary.  „  _  j  i. 

34.642.  Now,  you  have  said  the  revolvers  and  rifles  .were  brought  from  London  by 
Frank  Byrne’s  wife  ;  do  you  know  who  brought  the  knives  over  ? — She  brought  them 

V34,643.  About  when  were  the  rifles,  revolvers,  and  knives  brought  over  by  Frank 
Byrne’s  wife? — About  the  latter  end  of  1881,  I  think. 

34.644.  Were  they  all  in  one  place  in  Dublin,  or  different  places  ?— Lhey  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  James  Muilett  had  some  of  them,  Joseph  Brady  had  some  of  them,  and  James 

Carey  had  the  remainder  of  them.  . 

34.645.  Now,  you  have  spoken  about  watching  Mr.  Forster.  How  early  did  you  begin 

to  watch  Mr.  Forster  ?— At  the  commencement  of  1882. 

34.646.  Who  gave  you  any  order,  or  did  you  get  any  orders  from  anybody  about  it  . 

_ yes. 

34.647.  Who  from?— My  own  brother  was  the  first. 

34  648.  Daniel  Delaney  ;  James  Muilett  ? — Yes,  James  Muilett  and  Joseph  Brady. 
34,649.  Tell  us  any  place  where  you  had  to  watch  Mr.  Foster,  or  watch  for  him  . 

Ellis’  Quay,  on  Queen’s  Street  Bridge.  , 

34  650.  What  were  your  intstrutions  that  you  were  to  do  at  Ellis  Quay  .  My 
instructions  was  if  anybody  was  going  to  cross  the  bridge  while  they  were  shooting 

Mr.  Forster,  my  instructions  were  to  shoot  them.  _  . 

34.651.  Your  instructions  were  if  anybody  was  going  across  the  bin.ge  while  they 

were’shooting  Mr.  Forster,  to  shoot  them  ?— To  intercept  them.  ^ 

34.652.  You  were  to  shoot  the  persons  who  were  to  go  across  the  bridge  .  les. 
35*653.  AY ere  any  told  off  to  shoot  Mr.  Forster? — Yes. 

34*654.  Who? — Joseph  Brady  and  Timothy  Kelly. 

34*655.  How  were  they  told  off  ?— The  horses  were  to  be  shot  on  the  carriage  coming 

°3L656.  Who  told  them  off  ? — They  got  it  from  the  Council  of  the  Invincible  party  at 

the  time — the  four  that  formed  the  Council.  . 

34,657.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — It  was  told  to  each  of  the  Invincible  par_y. 
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34.658.  Who  did  you  get  your  orders  from  ? — My  brother  one,  James  Mullett  two, 
James  Carey  three,  and  Joseph  Brady  four. 

34.659.  Which  others  were  to  be  there  on  the  occasion  to  help — on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Forster  being  shot  on  Ellis’  Quay  ? — Edward  McCafferty  was  there,  and  Joseph 
Hanlon. 

34.660.  Anybody  else  ? — William  Moroney. 

34.661.  Anybody  else  ?— Michael  Fagan. 

34.662.  Anybody  else  ? — Pat  Molloy. 

34.663.  The  same  Molloy  ?— ' Yes. 

34.664.  Who  else  ? — Joseph  Mullett. 

34.665.  Anybody  else  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

34.666.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Forster  on  that  occasion  or  not  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  him. 

34.667.  Do  you  remember  having  any  orders  about  Brunswick  Street? — Yes,  that 
evening  ;  the  same  evening. 

34.668.  Who  gave  you  those  orders  ? — Joseph  Brady. 

34.669.  What  were  those  ? — To  be  in  Brunswick  Street  at  6  o’clock. 

34.670.  What  for  ? — The  same  purpose. 

34.671.  What? — To  assassinate  Mr.  Forster. 

34.672.  Who  was  to  be  with  you  ? — The  whole  of  the  Invincible  party  were  there. 

34.673.  Were  the  same  people  you  have  mentioned  to  go  ? — Yes ;  only  No.  1  was 
there ;  he  was  there  in  the  evening — that  is  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 

34.674.  lou  have  mentioned  Patrick  Molloy  before.  Was  Patrick  Molloy  to  be  one 
of  the  party  to  go  there  ? — Yes. 

34.675.  Was  he  there,  in  fact? — Yes  he  was  accompanied  by  Michael  Fagan 
there. 

34.676.  Did  you  yourself  see  Mullett  there  ? — Yes,  and  spoke  to  him. 

34.677.  Was  Boland  there  ? — No ;  I  did  not  know  Boland  at  that  time. 

34.678.  You  did  not  know  Boland  until  afterwards? — Not  till  after  that. 

34.679.  Now  on  that  occasion  did  Mr.  Forster  come  or  not? — He  did  not  go  that 
way. 

34.680.  Now,  did  you  ever  receive  any  orders  about  anybody  else  besides 
Mr.  Forster? — Yes,  Mr.  Anderson,  Crown  Solicitor. 

34.681.  What  were  the  orders  about  him  ? — He  was  to  be  assassinated  ;  there  were 
two  men  watching  him. 

34.682.  Who  did  you  receive  those  orders  from  ? — I  was  not  told  to  watch  him. 

34.683.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  about  anybody  else? — No,  we  were  all  told. 

34.684.  Do  you  know  who  were  selected  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Anderson  ? — James 
Boland  and  Pat  Molloy. 

34.685.  Who  selected  James  Boland  and  Pat  Molloy  ? 

34.686.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Were  you  there  ? — I  saw  them  there. 

34.687.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Invincibles  when 
they  were  told  or  got  their  orders  ? — Yes. 

34.688.  Do  you  remember  anything  said  as  to  why  Molloy  should  go? — On  account 
of  his  being  a  law  clerk  he  knew  Mr.  Anderson  ;  he  knew  where  he  lived. 

34.689.  Now  do  you  remember  any  orders  being  given  about  Mr.  Burke? — The 
Under  Secretary  ? 

34.690.  Yes,  the  Under  Secretary  ;  did  you  ever  get  any  orders  about  him  ? — Not  by 

name. 

34.691.  What  orders  did  you  get  ? — The  6th  May  in  Dame  Street. 

34.692.  Who  from  ? — James  Carey,  Daniel  Curley,  and  Joseph  Brady  ;  they  were  the 
thfee  that  gave  the  order. 

34.693.  What  orders  did  they  give  to  you? — That  that  morning  I  was  to  be  at 
King’s  Bridge  at  9  o’clock. 

34.694.  What  for  ? — To  assassinate  some  gentlemen  that  was  coming  down.  I  was 
not  told  who  it  was. 

34.695.  Anything  more  told  you? — No. 

34.696.  Who  were  to  be  there? — All  the  Invincibles  was  there  that  I  knew. 

34.697.  Did  you  go  there? — Yes. 

34.698.  Did  you  see  anybody  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 

34.699.  Who  ? — All  connected  with  the  Invincible  party. 

E  56696.— Ev.  34.  i-j 
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34,700.  Did  you  see  any  person  who  was  to  be  assassinated  ? — N o. 

34*701 .  He  did  not  come?— No.  .  .  ,  ,  AT 

34  702.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ? — None. 

34  703  How  was  that  ? — I  was  not  told  off.  I  would  not  acknowledge  to  it.  I  would 
not  take  any  part  in  it.  In  fact  I  did  not  know  until  after  the  occurrence  had  taken 
place.  I  was  taken  by  force. from  work. 

34.704.  From  where? — From  work  on  the  6th  May. 

34.705.  Taken  by  force  on  which  occasion  ? — The  6th  May. 

34*706.  Taken  by  force  to  do  what  ? — To  Phoenix  Park.  I  was  not  told  what  it  was 

°  34,707.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  taken  ?— I  was  working  as  carpenter  in 

Collis  and  Thomas’,  the  builders.  _  A  .  , 

34.708.  Where  were  you  when  the  actual  murder  took  place  i — Just  close  by. 

34.709.  What  were  you  doing  ? — Just  watching  there. 

34.710.  Were  you  on  the  ground  or  what  ? — I  was  on  the  ground  there. 

34*711  What  communication  was  made  to  you.  You  say  you  were  taken  by  force 
from’ your  work.  What  orders  did  you  get  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ?— The  first 
order  I  got  was  to  be  at  King’s  Bridge  that  morning  by  9  o’clock.  I  was  taken  there 
by  Timothy  Kelly,  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  work  ;  it  was  an  excuse  1  went  to 

work  t 

34.712.  What  happened  next? — A  meeting  ;  they  were  to  hold  it  in  Wren’s  public- 

house  in  Dane  Street.  .  „  ,  , 

34.713.  You  said  something  about  having  been  taken  from  your  work.  Who  took 

you  ? — Tim  Kelly. 

34.714.  Who  else?— Cavanagh,  the  carman.  ? 

34.715.  From  your  work  where  were  you  taken  to  ? — Wren  s  public-house. 

34.716.  The  public-house  you  have  mentioned  ? — In  Dane  Street. 

34  717.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ? — To  Phoenix  Park. 

34*718.  Had  you  any  actual  orders  about  that,  or  were  you  simply  there  with  them, 
watching  ? — Simply  there  with  them  ;  the  same  as  the  remainder. 

34.719.  Do  you  remember  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  anything  being  done 

about  some  knives  ? — Yes.  _  •  ,i  ™  •  t>  i 

34.720.  What  ? — James  Carey  had  the  knives  that  were  used  in  the  Phoenix  Park 

in  a  dispensary  where  he  was  remodelling  in  Peter  Street. 

34.721.  Do  you  mean  rebuilding?— Yes. 

34  722.  He  was  rebuilding  a  dispensary— doing  builders  work  .  Yes. 

34,723.  And  he  had  the  knives  ? — Yes,  hid  in  his  place  ;  he  was  afraid  he  would  be 

ta  3Y724.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  ?— To  take  them  away ;  to  give  them  to  Brady. 
(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  was  before  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  said  afterwards. 

34  725  Did  vou  take  them  away  ? — Yes. 

34  726.  Were  they  the  same  knives  you  had  seen  before,  that  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  had 

baought  over  ?— Yes,  the  very  same. 

34/727.  Where  did  you  take  to  ?— To  my  own  place. 

34*, 728.  How  many  were  there  ? — Two.  . 

34  729.  How  long  had  you  those  knives  ? — I  had  them  six  weeks  or  so. 

34*730.  Did  you  get  any  orders  about  them  ? — To  give  them  to  Brady. 

34*731  Did  vou? — Yes,  after  Carey’s  arrest.  .  .  „  . 

34,732.  Do  you  remember  any  meeting  of  the  organisation  after  that,  or  shortly 

8f  34  733*  Wb/ was  present  ?-The  meeting  took  place  at  my  brother's  house. 

34*734.  Was  that  the  meeting  at  which  the  orders  were  given  about  the  knives  .  No. 
34*735  Where  were  the  orders  given  about  the  knives  .—At  some  meet-mS  at  the 
railway  siation  before  coming  to  London  ;  there  was  a  meeting  there,  and  that  orders 

came  to  do  away  with  the  knives. 

34,736.  You  took  them  to  Brady  ? — Yes.  TT  ~\  ±.  a  ™ 

34  737.  Do  you  know  what  Brady  did  with  them  .—He  destroyed  t  e  . 

34*738.  Did  you  see  them  being  destroyed  ?— I  did.  I  was  looking  at  them  being 

^34,739.  How  did  he  destroy  them  ? — He  broke  them  up  and  burnt  the  handles  of 
them.  That  was  the  orders  he  received. 
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34.740.  Did  you  see  Frank  Byrne  or  Sheridan  about  that  time  ? — I  saw  Frank 
Byrne  that  summer  of  1882. 

34.741.  Did  you  see  Sheridan  as  well  ? — No. 

34.742.  The  summer  of  1882  you  say  you  saw  Frank  Byrne  ;  where  ? — My  brother’s 
house,  49,  Clambrassil  Street. 

34.743.  Is  that  Daniel  Delaney's  house? — Yes. 

34.744.  Was  it  a  meeting  there  or  not? — A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Invincibles. 

34.745.  Who  were  present  ? — Daniel  Delaney,  Peter  Carey. 

34.746.  Who  else? — Joseph  Brady. 

34.747.  Who  else  ? — Joseph  Mullett. 

34.748.  And  No.  1  ?— Yes. 

34.749.  Frank  Byrne,  and,  I  think  you  said.  No.  1.  ? — Yes. 

34.750.  Anybody  else  besides  yourself  ? — Yes,  Byrne  was  there  on  one  occasion. 

34.751.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  when  Frank  Byrne  was  there  at  your  brother’s  ? — 
I  was  not  in  the  room  when  the  meeting  took  place. 

34.752.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  when  the  meeting  took  place  ;  what  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  on  that  occasion  you  meant  Byrne  was  there  or  not  ? — No,  Byrne 
was  not  there  on  that  occasion. 

34.753.  Now  you  say  you  were  not  in  the  room  ? — No. 

34.754.  But  you  can  tell  me  this.  Was  there  any  new  committee  after  that? — Yes, 
the  first  committee  of  the  Invincibles  was  after  being  arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act. 
Then  there  was  another  formed. 

34.755.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  new  committee? — Joseph  Mullett,  Daniel 
Delaney,  Peter  Carey,  and  Joseph  Brady. 

34.756.  Four  of  those  had  been  at  this  meeting  at  your  brother’s  house? — Yes. 

34.757.  Do  you  know  who  nominated  those  on  the  committee  ? — No.  1,  Tynan. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Was  he  there?  Did  you  hear  it? 

34.758.  (The  Attorney -General).  How  did  you  know  Tynan  nominated  them? — I 
was  there.  That  is  what  they  said  he  called  the  meeting  for,  to  appoint  the  four  who 
were  to  be  the  committee. 

34.759.  You  are  asked  how  you  know  that  ? — I  was  there.  I  was  always  told  who 
were  the  four  of  the  committee. 

34.760.  You  knew  they  were  the  committee  after  this  meeting  at  which  Tynan  had 
been  present  ? — Certainly,  yes. 

34.761.  Did  you  see  Boland  about  this  time  on  any  other  occasion  when  the  new 
committee  met  ? — After  that  Byrne  went  there. 

34.762.  Was  Byrne  there  on  the  occasion  when  the  committee  was  appointed  or  not 
— No ;  No.  1  formed  the  committee  of  it. 

34.763.  Byrne  was  not  there  on  the  occasion  when  the  new  committee  was  formed 

—No. 

34.764.  How  long  after  that  did  Frank  Byrne  come  over? — It  might  be  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  He  came  to  the  Exhibition  in  Dublin  ;  the  National  Exhibition.  It  might  be 
in  August  1882. 

34.765.  Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

34.766.  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  new  committee  ? — Yes. 

34.767.  Where? — 49,  Clanbrassil  Street. 

34.768.  Is  that  the  same  place? — Yes,  the  same  place. 

34.769.  Did  you  see  Byrne? — Yes. 

34.770.  Do  you  know  what  he  came  for  ? — Yes. 

34.771.  What  ? — The  funds  of  the  Invincibles  was  run  out  at  the  time,  and  he  came 
to  look  after  the  way  the  money  was  expended. 

34.772.  How  do  you  know  that? — Well,  we  were  told. 

34.773.  Y  ho  told  you  ? — The  new  committee. 

34.774.  The  members  of  the  committee  ?— Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  cannot  have  that. 

34,77o.  ( /  he  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  see  Byrne  give  any  money  that  night  ? _ 

Not  to  my  knowledge.  J  b  ' 

34,776.  Do  you  remember  seeing  any  money  on  the  table? — I  did. 
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34.777.  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from? — No  ;  I  saw  the  money  on  the  table. 
Whether  he  brought  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

34.778.  How  much  ? — I  could  not  say. 

34.779.  Was  it  gold  or  silver? — Both  ;  gold  and  notes. 

34.780.  You  can  tell  me  this.  Your  brother  and  Brady  and  Delaney  and  Mullett 
were  the  committee ;  had  they  any  gold  and  notes  before  this  meeting  at  which  Byrne 
was  present  ? — No  ;  they  got  it  from  him  there  it  appears. 

34.781.  You  believe  it  came  from  him  ? — Sure  of  it. 

34.782.  Now  do  you  remember  any  orders  being  given  you  in  the  summer  of  1882 
about  Judge  Lawson,  or  at  any  time  in  1882.  I  do  not  want  to  lead  you  as  to  time? 
— At  the  end  of  the  year  1882,  it  might  be  October. 

34.783.  Who  gave  you  the  orders  as  to  Judge  Lawson? — Them  four — the  committee. 

34.784.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Just  give  the  names  of  the  four  again  ? — Daniel  Delaney, 
Joseph  Mullett,  Peter  Carey,  and  Joseph  Brady. 

34.785.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Did  you  see  Byrne  at  all  about  the  time  you  got 
your  orders  about  Judge  Lawson? — I  saw  him  at  that  meeting — two  meetings  there. 

34.786.  About  when? — It  might  be  the  middle  of  1882. 

34.787.  Where  were  those  meetings? — 49,  Clanbrassil  Street. 

34*788.  Was  anybody  else  discussed  with  regard  to  assassination  or  outrage  besides 
Judge  Lawson  at  those  meetings? — Yes. 

34.789.  Who? — Brady  went  in  for  getting  some  of  the  police  of  Dublin — some  of 
the  detective  department.  He  would  not  have  it.  He  could  not  get  it  done  without 
orders.  He  said  he  would  sooner  go  in  for  Spencer. 

34.790.  The  discussion  was  as  to  other  persons  being  assassinated  ar.d  these  were 

mentioned  ? — Yes. 

34.791.  Do  you  remember  Byrne  saying  anything  when  you  were  present  at  the 
second  meeting,  or  at  either  of  the  meetings,  about  expenses  ? — I  was  not  present  at 
at  the  meeting?  I  was  in  the  next  room  to  it,  only  a  glass  door  dividing  the  meeting. 

34.792.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  or  not? — I  did  hear  distinctly  what  he  said. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Do  you  mind  telling  us  where  this  was? 

34.793.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Repeat  it.  Where  did  the  meetings  take  place?— 
49,  Clanbrassil  Street. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  has  also  given  that? — The  end  of  the  summer  of  1882. 

34.794.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  you  heard  Byrne  say  ? — Brady  wanted  some  of 
the  police — he  thought  they  had  some  information  in  connexion  with  the  business  in 

Dulilin _ he  wanted  to  have  them  assassinated.  Byrne  said  it  could  not  be  done  without 

orders.  He  said  Egan  would  have  to  be  acquainted  with  it  and  the  orders  should  come 
from  him,  but  that  lie  would  go  in  for  Spencer. 

34.795.  Wbo  said  that? — Byrne. 

34.796.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ;  do  you  remember  Byrne  saying  anything  about 
expenses  ? — Yes,  he  said  there  was  some  complaint  about  the  enormous  lot  of  money 
that  was  spent  on  them. 

34.797.  Anything  else  ? — More  money  ;  for  money  not  to  stop  the  working  or  tne 
b  ii  s  i  n  0  s  s 

34.798.  Did  he  say  about  money  not  to  stop  ?— He  said  for  money  not  to  stop  them. 

34.799.  You  mean  not  to  stop  for  want  of  money  ? — Yes,  not  to  stop  for  the  want  of 

34.800.  Now  you  have  mentioned  the  four  men.  Was  anybody  present  at  that 
meeting  besides  the  four  committeemen  and  yourself  outside  the  glass  door?— No. 

34.801.  Was  Byrne  there  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

34.802.  After  that  meeting  did  any  more  arms  come  ? — les,  James  Boland  brought 
some  from  England. 

34  803.  What  sort  of  arms? — Revolvers  and  daggers. 

34*804.  The  same  sort  as  previously  ? — No,  not  the  same,  different  quality 
altogether. 

34.805.  Did  any  money  come  ? — Yes. 

34.806.  How  do  you  know  that? — It  was  distributed  amongst  the  committee  tor  to 
give  to  the  men  they  had  employed  working  on  the  business  of  the  Invincibles. 

34.807.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  came? — I  do  not. 
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34.808.  Do  you  mean  a  small  sum  or  a  considerable  sum  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
sum  came. 

34.809.  Did  you  get  any  ? — None. 

34.810.  How  many  times  did  you  watch  after  Judge  Lawson — about  how  many 
times  ? — The  6th  and  7th  of  November. 

34.811.  Who  were  at  that  party  ? — James  Mullett,  Joseph  Brady,  Michael  Eagan, 
Pat  Molloy,  Lawrence  Hanlon,  and  myself. 

34.812.  Had  Boland  anything  to  do  with  that  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

34.813.  Do  you  remember  the  man  Molloy  doing  anything  about  Judge  Lawson  ? — 
He  pointed  him  out  coming  out  of  the  court  on  that  Friday  evening  with  Mr. 
Anderson. 

34.814.  Do  you  mean  the  law  courts  ? — Both  in  the  law  courts  and  coming  out  of 
the  law  courts. 

34.815.  Who  was  with  you  at  that  time  ? — Joseph  Brady,  James  Mullett,  Michael 
Fagan,  Lawrence  Hanlon,  and  Pat  Molloy. 

34.816.  Did  you  know  Judge  Lawson  until  Molloy  pointed  him  out  to  you  ? — Never 
saw  the  gentleman  before. 

34.817.  Do  you  remember  that  same  evening  seeing  Molloy  anywhere  ? — Yes,  in 
Bolton  Street,  while  Judge  Lawson  and  Mr.  Anderson  went  from  the  Ffour  Courts  to 
the  Temple,  and  remained  there  for  the  evening.  Molloy  came  in  in  the  evening  to 
Bolton  Street. 

34.818.  Had  you  anything  to  do  that  evening  about  Judge  Lawson  ? — Watched  him 
coming  out. 

34.819.  From  the  Temple  ? — Yes,  to  see  whether  they  went  home  on  a  car  or  not, 

or  on  foot. 

34.820.  You  call  it  the  Temple.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ? — The  Law 

Temple. 

34.821.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  called  in  Dublin  ? — All  that  I  have  heard  it  called 
is  the  Temple.  It  is  called  the  King’s  Inn  or  Temple. 

34.822.  Did  you  do  anything  that  evening  yourself  about  Judge  Lawson  ? — No. 

34.823.  You  were  arrested  the  next  day  ? — The  next  evening. 

34.824.  How  did  you  come  to  be  arrested  ? — I  gave  the  man  that  was  guarding 
Judge  Lawson  a  pluck  on  the  arm. 

34.825.  Judge  Lawson  was  under  guard  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  men — the 
man  I  saw  on  the  court  guarding  him  on  that  day. 

34.826.  Judge  Lawson  was  under  protection  at  that  time  ? — He  was — four. 

34.827.  Four  men  ? — Four  men  were  guarding  him. 

34.828.  You  gave  a  hint  by  a  pluck  on  the  arm  ? — Yes. 

34.829.  And  he  arrested  you  ? — He  arrested  me.  He  let  me  cross  the  street,  and 
then  knocked  me  down — tripped  me  up  from  behind  unawares. 

34.830.  Had  you  a  pistol  with  you? — I  had. 

34.831.  You  did  not,  in  fact,  attempt  to  shoot  Judge  Lawson? — No,  the  policeman 
that  took  me  proved  that — that  the  revolver  was  not  drawn. 

34.832.  You  had  it  in  your  pocket,  and  the  man  came  after  you  and  knocked  you 
down  ? — Yes,  and  the  policeman  took  it  out  of  my  pocket. 

34.833.  Had  you  communicated  with  the  police  about  this  then  ;  had  you  made  any 
communication  to  anybody  about  this  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

34.834.  The  first  communication  you  made  was  this  plucking  of  the  sleeve  of  the 
man  ? — That  was  all. 

34.835.  Was  he  walking  with  Judge  Lawson  ? — On  the  opposite  side. 

34.836.  Prior  to  that  you  had  made  no  communication  of  any  kind  to  anybody  ? — 
None  whatever. 

34.837.  What  made  you  do  it  ?  What  made  you  pluck  this  man  in  the  arm? — To 

save  him. 

34.838.  You  did  not  wish  to  assassinate  Judge  Lawson  ? — If  he  had  to  go  10  yards 
further  he  was  assassinated. 

34.839.  I  had  hotter  ask  you  who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  please  ? — James 
Mullett  and  Joseph  Brady  gave  the  orders  for  me  to  follow.  Michael  Fagan,  Timothy 
Kelly,  and  Pat  Molloy  was  there,  and  Joseph  Hanlon. 

34.840.  Who  had  given  you  your  orders  ? — James  Mullett  and  Joseph  Brady,  off  of 
Kavanagh’s  car,  a  carman.  They  were  on  a  car  at  the  time. 
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34.841.  Who  were  on  a  car? — James  Mullett  and  Joseph  Brady. 

34.842.  You  mean  at  the  time  they  gave  you  the  orders  ? — Yes,  Merrion  Square, 
North. 

34.843.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? — About  5  o’clock  or  a  quarter  to  5  in  the 
evening. 

34.844.  There  are  some  other  things  I  must  ask  you  about  independently.  Did  you 
know  a  man  named  John  McCarthy  ? — Yes,  Loughrea. 

34.845.  What  was  John  McCarthy  at  Loughrea  ? — I  do  not  know.  To  the  best  of 
my  opinion  I  think  he  kept  a  public  house  there. 

34.846.  What  did  you  know  him  as  I  want  to  know? — A  member  of  the  Fenian 
organisation. 

34.847.  Do  you  know  whether  John  McCarthy  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

34.848.  What  was  he  ? — A  prominent  member  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 

34.849.  When  did  you  first  know  John  McCarthy  ? — It  might  be  about  the 
commencemect  of  1882  or  1881,  the  latter  end  of  1881. 

34.850.  Did  you  see  John  McCarthy,  of  Loughrea,  in  Dublin  at  any  time  ? — Yes, 
and  another  man.  I  was  introduced  to  himself  and  another  person. 

34.851.  Who  by  ? — My  brother. 

34.852.  Where  was  that? — James  Mullett’ s  public-house,  Dorset  Street. 

34.853.  Who  was  the  other  person  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  man  much  his  own 
appearance,  a  stout  looking  man,  dark. 

34.854.  Do  you  know  what  name  the  other  person  passed  by  ? — I  cannot  think 
of  it. 

34.855.  You  do  not  remember  it  ? — No,  I  cannot  remember  his  name,  I  never  saw 
the  man  since  or  before. 

34.856.  Perhaps  it  is  not  much  good  my  asking  you  to  describe  him  ? — A  stout, 
looking  man  of  dark  complexion. 

34.857.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  came  from  Loughrea  as  well? — Yes,  by  the 
conversation  some  arms  were  sent  there  by  Curley. 

34.858.  Did  you  take  him  anywhere  ? — Not  that  night. 

34.859.  Did  you  see  him  then  on  more  than  one  occasion? — Oh,  yes. 

34360.  How  often  ? — After  dusk  he  was  brought  to  my  house.  He  was  looking 
for  my  brother  after  getting  out  of  Dundalk  Prison. 

34.861.  After  McCarthy  was  got  out  of  prison  ? — After  he  getting  out  of  Dundalk 
Prison.  It  might  be  the  year  1882 — September  1882. 

34.862.  I  want  to  follow  this,  please.  Had  McCarthy  been  in  Dundalk  Prison  ?— 

Yes,  as  a  suspect. 

34.863.  Where  you  introduced  to  him  before  he  was  in  prison  as  a  suspect  or 
afterwards  ? — Before. 

34,804.  That  was  the  occasion  when  there  was  another  man,  a  stout  man  ? — Yes. 

34.865.  Whom  your  brother  introduced  to  you  ? — Yes. 

34.866.  Do  you  know  what  McCarthy  wanted  on  that  occasion — the  first  time  ? — I 
do  not.  He  was  in  Mullett’s  public- liouse.  There  was  some  talk  there  about  arms  that 
went  down,  and  about  the  policeman  on  duty  at  the  station  assisting  to  put  the  arms 
on  a  car. 

34.867.  Was  this  the  first  occasion? — Yes. 

34.868.  The  first  occasion  there  was  some  talk  about  some  arms  going  to  Loughrea  ? 
— Yes,  a  lot  had  been  sent  there. 

34.869.  I  want  to  get  that  clearly  from  you.  Did  McCarthy  say  something  about  a 
policeman  helping  to  put  the  arms  on  the  car  ?— It  was  passed  as  a  joke  there.  He  was 
telling  about  a  policeman  lifting  the  arms  on  the  car. 

34.870.  He  was  telling  it  as  a  good  joke  ?— Yes. 

34.871.  That  a  policeman  at  Loughrea  had  actually  asked  him  to  put  the  arms  on 
the  car  ? — Put  the  arms  on  the  car. 

34.872.  About  what  date  was  that? — It  might  be  the  latter  end  of  1881. 

34.873.  How  soon  afterwards  did  you  see  him  again ;  when  he  came  out  of  Dundalk 
Prison  ? — I  think  it  was  the  day  he  came  out  of  Dundalk  Prison. 

34.874.  About  when  would  that  be  ? — The  nearest  date  I  can  go  to  is  a  day  or  so 
previous  to  the  Kickham  funeral. 
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34.875.  Where  did  you  see  him  then? — In  Dublin.  He  was  looking  for  my  brother 
and  could  not  find  him.  He  was  brought  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Cloherty,  who 
knew  where  I  lived.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Cloherty,  who  was  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  Galway,  brought  him  to  my  house. 

34.876.  McCarthy  was  looking  for  your  brother,  and  Cloherty  brought  him  to  you? 
He  could  not  find  my  brother.  My  brother  was  not  in. 

34.877.  What  did  he  want  ? — Arms  to  be  sent  to  Loughrea.  Dan  Curley  was  in 
prison,  and  he  could  not  get  any,  and  he  wanted  to  see  my  brother  over  some. 

34.878.  You  mean  he  wanted  to  see  yonr  brother  about  some  arms? — Yes,  my 
brother  was  out,  and  then  Cloherty  brought  him  to  me. 

34.879.  We  understand  that;  I  think  you  said  in  the  summer  of  1882? — About 
September,  two  or  three  days  before  the  Kickham  funeral.  That  is  the  nearest  date  I 
can  go  to. 

34.880.  Did  you  take  him  anywhere  ? — I  took  him  to  a  Centres’  meeting  of  the 
Fenian  organisation. 

34.881.  To  whose  centre  was  it  ? — I  took  him  to  a  Centres’  meeting :  all  the  Centres 
were  meeting. 

34.882.  Did  McCarthy  tell  you  what  he  wanted  on  that  occasion.  What  sort  of 
arms  he  wanted  ? — He  did  not  say  what  sort  of  arms,  but  he  wanted  arms  to  be  sent 
to  Loughrea  (there  was  some  work  to  be  done  there,  and  the  men  had  no  arms),  and 
plenty  of  money. 

34.883.  Can  you  tell  me  any  persons  who  were  at  the  Centres’  meeting.  Were  you 
a  Centre  yourself  at  that  time? — At  that  time  I  was. 

34.884.  How  long  had  you  been  a  Centre? — About  the  commencement  of  1882. 

34.885.  I  forgot  to  get  the  date  before.  You  were  a  Centre  at  the  beginning  of 
1883  ?— Yes. 

34.886.  And  you  had  attended  Centres’  meetings  after  that  time  ? — Up  to  my 
arrest. 

34.887.  What  happened  at  this  Centres’  meeting  with  reference  to  McCarthy  and 
arms  ? — The  Centres  were  notified  to  meet  in  a  public-house  near  Farley’s,  at  the  corner 
of  Rider’s  Row,  the  lower  end  of  Capel  Street.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Fitzgerald  was 
to  be  there,  one  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

34.888.  Is  that  the  same  man,  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

34.889.  One  of  what  Council  ? — He  was  one  of  the  Council. 

34.890.  What  had  Fitzgerald  to  do  with  it? — He  had  to  take  his  report — the  number 
of  men,  and  so  much  arms,  and  all  connected  with  each  Circle.  He  had  to  take  the 
reports  of  each  Circle  from  the  Centres. 

34.891.  McCarthy  coming  there,  you  took  him  to  the  Centres’  meeting  ? — Yes. 

34.892.  As  I  understand,  in  order  to  help  him  to  get  the  arms  ? — Yes,  I  could  not 
bring  him  in  to  the  Centres’  meeting. 

34.893.  Who  did  you  put  him  into  communication  with  ? — First,  I  told  my  brother 
of  it  in  the  meeting.  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  chair  when  I  went  into  the  meeting.  I  told 
him,  and  he  conveyed  it  to  Fitzgerald. 

34.894.  You  told  your  brother,  and  your  brother  conveyed  to  Fitzgerald  that 
McCarthy  wanted  the  arms  ? — Yes,  but  previous  to  that  McCarthy,  when  I  would  not 
bring  him  into  the  meeting  on  account  of  not  being  a  Centre,  made  answer  and  said  he 
was  a  Centre  himself  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

34.895.  And  then,  did  you  get  him  into  the  meeting  or  not  ? — Oh,  no. 

34.896.  You  say  that  McCarthy  told  you  he  was  a  Centro  in  County  Galway.  Did 
you  know  of  any  Centres  in  places  other  than  Dublin  ? — No,  but  there  were.  I  did  not 
know  them.  They  would  not  be  known. 

34.897.  You  mean  to  say  you  knew  there  Circles  and  Centres  ? — Certainly. 

34.898.  But  you  did  not  know  the  people? — No,  only  wherever  you  would  be 
residing. 

34.899.  Now  when  McCarthy  told  you  he  was  a  Centre  in  Golway,  did  he  say  any¬ 
thing  about  tho  Circle  in  Galway  ? — No. 

34.900.  Only  told  you  he  was  a  Centre  ? — Yes  ;  and  why  not  be  admitted. 

34.901.  And  said  he  ought  to  be  admitted  on  that  ground? — Tho  men  from  one 
county  would  not  know  the  mon  in  another. 

34.902.  Tho  explanation  to  you  that  he  was  a  Centre  would  moan  a  claim  to  go  into 
this  meeting*  ? — He  thought  so  himself. 
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34,903.  You  mentioned  it  to  your  brother,  and  yonr  brother  mentioned  it  to 

Fitzgerald,  who  was  chairman  ?  \es.  T  i  a.  t  v  ht  n  u.  a 

34  904.  Was  it  dealt  Avith  at  the  meeting  or  not  ? — No  ;  I  left  John  McCarthy  and 

Cloherty  in  a  public-house,  the  corner  of  Stafford  Street  and  Britain  Street,  while  I 
went  to  the  Centres’  meeting.  Then  I  brought  Pitzgerald  and  my  brother  and  Joseph 
Mullett  to  him  in  this  public-house  at  the  corner  of  Stafford  Street. 

34.905.  That  was  after  the  meeting  was  over  ?— Yes. 

34.906.  Did  you  yourself  hear  what  passed  between  McCarthy  and  Pitzgerald. 

Yes;  I  was  beside  them.  .  ^  ,  .x,  , 

34  907.  Tell  us  what  passed? — There  was  conversation  connected  with  the  arms  he 

wanted.  Fitzgerald  said  he  would  be  there  in  a  few  days. 

34.908.  Be  where  ? — Loughrea  ;  and  he  could  have  them,  and  we  went  from  that  to 

the  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  . 

34.909.  Was  anything  said  as  to  the  number  required  ?— No. 

34*910.  You  went  to  the  Oddfellows  Hall  ? — Yes. 

34  911.  Who  went? — Joseph  Mullett,  Fitzgerald,  my  brother,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Centres  that  were  at  the  meeting  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Rickham 

funeral. 

34.912.  Did  McCarty  go  with  you?— Yes.  .  A  ^  ,, 

34.913.  Beyond  the  statement  that  he  could  have  them  and  that  Pitzgerald  would 
be  in  Loughrea  himself  in  a  few  days,  did  you  hear  anything  more  ?— No. 

34.914.  ^Do  you  remember  anything  about  a  house  in  Cork  Hill  ? — Yes. 

34*915.  What  do  you  remember  about  it? — The  first  start  of  the  Invincibles  was  to 
take  a  house.  A  house  was  to  be  taken  in  Cork  Hill  to  assassinate  Earl  Cowper 
coming  out  of  the  Castle  gates.  That  is  what  the  two  rifles  were  got  for. 

34.916.  Cork  Hill  was  a  house  that  looked  on  to  the  road  ?— It  was  straight  opposite 

the  Castle  gate.  „ 

34.917.  The  rifles  were  got  for  that  purpose  ? — That  is  what  the  two  rifles  were 

&°34,918.  Were  they  able  to  get  the  house  or  not? — No,  Carey  could  not  rent  the 

34.919.  I  must  go  back  to  another  matter  which  is  independent,  please. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  that  last  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  les.  ^  .  _.  .  rr...  „  T  .  ,  ,  , 

34.920.  About  when  was  the  proposal  to  take  the  house  m  Cork  Hill  .  It  might  be 

the  latter  end  of  1881. 

[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


34  921.  (The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  one  question  that  I  omitted  to  ask  you  in 
connection  with  the  last  part  of  the  evidence  you  gave  about  this  demand  for  arms  at 
I  ouo-hrea  ;  did  you  do  anything  about  the  arms  yourself  ?— Y  es. 

34  922.  What  did  you  do  ? — 1  had  400  rounds  of  ball  ammunition,  and  I  lent  them. 

34923.  Who  did  you  lend  them  to?— Daniel  Curley. 

34*924.  What  for  ? — To  send  to  Loughrea,  but  that  was  a  long  time  before  i  knew 

M’Carthy.  ^  „ 

34  925.  That  was  before  McCarthy  came  .  Yes. 

34926.  You  had  this  ammunition  to  send  to  Loughrea ;  when  was  that  ?— borne 
time ’in  1881.  Robert  Farrell  brought  some  arms  to  the  Bi  oadstone  Railway  station. 
34  927.  Who  was  Robert  Farrell  ? — Sub-centre  to  Daniel  Curley  of  the  Fenian 

0r34^928.10What  arms  did  he  bring? — Some  short  rifles  and  sword  bayonets  and 

you  know  where  he  got  them  from  ?— Dan  Curley  was  arm  agent  at  the 

34  ago.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they  were  sent  to  Loughrea 
or  no*t  ? _ I  am  sure  they  were  sent  to  Loughrea,  the  policemen  helping  them  to  put 

them  on  the  car.  ~  v 

34,931.  Is  that  the  occasion  afterwards  referred  to  by  McCarthy  ?  Yes. 
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34.932.  Then  you  sent  the  400  rounds  of  ammunition  ;  had  you  anything  to  do  with 
getting  arms  which  he  asked  for  in  September  1882  ? — None  whatsoever.  I  had  only 
lent  the  400  rounds  to  be  replaced. 

34.933.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  Ballinasloe  ;  how  long  were  you 
in  Ballinasloe? — I  went  to  work  in  the  convent  in  1876. 

34.934.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — Till  the  October  fair. 

34.935.  In  the  same  year  ? — I  left  it  on  account  of  the  October  fair,  because  the 
woman  I  was  stopping  with  would  lose  a  lot  of  money  by  me,  stopping  there  during  the 
October  fair. 

34.936.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — I  suppose  about  11  weeks  or  12. 

34.937.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  when  you  were  there? — Yes. 

34.938.  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Fenian  Society  at 
that  time  ? — I  got  an  introduction  to  him  going  from  Dublin. 

34.939.  Through  whom  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  John  Ryan. 

34.940.  Did  you  introduce  yourself  to  Mr.  Matt.  Harris  ? — Yes. 

34.941.  For  what  purpose? — Sociability. 

34.942.  Did  you  tell  Matthew  Harris  anything  as  to  what  you  were  ? — Yes,  he  asked 
me  the  working  of  the  organisation  in  Dublin,  how  it  was  working ;  I  told  him. 

34,948.  What  was  Ryan? — He  was  an  arm  agent  or  traveller  in  the  Fenian  organisa¬ 
tion  in  1876  and  1875,  and  previous  to  that  date, 

34.944.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ?  —  John  Ryan,  studying  to  be  a  doctor  in 
Dublin. 

34.945.  Where  did  he  live? — He  lived  with  a  man  named  Thomas  Brachen  in  Mary 
Street,  Dublin. 

34.946.  And  this  man  John  Ryan  gave  you  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Harris  ? — Yes, 
and  previous  to  that  he  knew  him. 

34.947.  You  had  not  known  Mr.  Matt.  Harris  before  that? — No. 

34.948.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Dunn  ? — Yes. 

34.949.  Robert  Dunn? — Yes. 

34.950.  What  was  he  ;  what  was  his  employment  ? — I  do  not  know  his  employment 
at  the  time.  I  first  knew  him  when  he  was  District  Centre  of  the  Fenian  organisation 

in  Dublin. 

34.951.  Is  a  District  Centre  the  same  as  a  Centre,  or  higher  or  lower? — It  is  higher 
than  a  centre. 

34.952.  It  is  over  a  certain  number  of  Centres? — It  is  chairman  of  a  Centres’ 
meeting. 

34.953.  Where  was  he  employed  ? — He  was  connected  with  the  Home  Rule  Associa¬ 
tion  at  that  time. 

34.954.  Was  he  afterwards  connected  with  any  paper  ? — Yes;  he  was  clerk  in  the 
“  Freeman  ”  office  ;  not  when  I  knew  him  first — previously. 

34,9^5.  He  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  “Freeman  Journal”  before  you  knew  him? — No, 

after  I  knew  him. 

34.956.  When  was  he  -lerk  in  +he  office  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  ? — About  1879 
or  1880. 

34.957.  Did  Robert  Dunn  come  to  Ballinasloe  while  you  were  there  ? — Yes;  I  met 
him  there  accidentally. 

34.958.  Who  was  with  him  at  the  time  ? — I  met  him  in  Pat  Madden’s  public-house 
in  Dunlow  (Street  in  Ballinasloe. 

34.959.  Was  there  anybody  else  there  ? — Matt.  Harris. 

34.960.  Was  Dunn  a  District  Centre  at  this  time? — At  this  time. 

34.961.  You  knew  that  he  was? — Perfectly  well;  he  was  connected  with  the  Home 
Rule  Association  at  that  time. 

34.962.  Do  you  remember  after  you  had  left  Ballinasloe,  seeing  Mr.  Harris  in 
Dublin  ? — Several  times. 

34.963.  1  meant  particularly  with  reference  to  certain  persons  he  was  with  ;  do  you 
remember  meeting  him  in  the  Mechanics  Institute  ? — Several  times. 

34.964.  Do  you  remember  the  dato  of  the  O’Mahony  funeral  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  date,  but  1  remember  the  occurrence. 

34.965.  About  when  was  it  ? — It  might  be  1877. 

34.966.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  Mr.  Harris  at  that  time? — Members  of  tho 
Fenian  organisation. 

E  55696  — Ev.  31. 
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34.967.  Any  names  particularly  ?— Patrick  Egan  and  Brennan  were  there;  John 
Doran  and  Kobert  Dunn. 

34.968.  John  Levey,  did  you  see  him  ? — John  Levey  was  there  too. 

34.969.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  busy  about  {  With  the  arrangements  of  the 

O’Mahony  funeral.  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  T  , 

34.970.  What  was  he  ?— One  of  the  principal  leading  Fenians  m  America,  John 

0  34*971  ^  I  want  just  to  identify  one  other  man  you  have  mentioned  ;  you  have  said 
the  man  who  brought  M‘Carthy  to  you,  that  his  name  was  Clogherty  ?— Yes,  Joseph 

34  972.  Do  you  know  whose  son  he  was,  or  what  part  of  the  country  he  came  from  ? 
_ His  father  was  a  merchant  of  some  description  in  Galway  ;  he  was  bound  to 

Mr.  Bolton,  a  builder,  when  I  knew  him.  .  ,  ,  , . 

34,973.  Was  Clogherty  himself  in  the  organisation? — Yes  ;  he  had  an  introduction 

from  Galway  to  Dublin,  working  Dan  Curley  s  Circle  in  Dublin. 

34  974  Do  you  remember  in  the  autumn  of  1881  James  Carey  standing  tor 
anything  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  wards  in  Dublin ;  I  think  it  was  the  Arran  Quay  ward 

34.975.  You  remember  James  Carey  standing  as  candidate  for  some  ward  m  Dublin  ? 

— Yes,  for  a  member  of  the  Corporation.  _  _ 

34.976.  Do  you  remember  him  showing  you  anything,  or  saying  anything  to  you 
_ Yes,  Mr.  Egan  urged  him  on  in  it — sent  letters  from  Paris  to  him  that  he  would 

pay  all  expenses  in  connexion  with  iL  _  .  .  .  , 

34977  Just  tell  us  what  Carey  said  to  you  about  Egan  in  connexion  with  this  . 

(Sir  a  Russell.)  Well,  my  Lords,  this  seems  to  me  going  very  much  further  than 

anything  that  is  justifiable.  . 

(The  Attorney-General. )  But  I  undertake  to  make  it  evidence. 

( The  President. )  Egan  is  one  of  the  persons  implicated. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  is  asking  what  Carey  said  to  Egan. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  so  understand. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  if  your  Lordships  will  trust  me  for  a  moment  you 
will  find  it  is  more  in  the  interest  of  justice  that  the  man  should  give  his  statement.  X 
will  undertake  to  connect  this  directly  with  Egan. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  reason  whatever. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is.  I  shall  take  care  that  if  the  Attorney- General  does 

not  fulfil  his  pledge  to  strike  it  out. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  has  made  a  good  many  pledges. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  pardon;  I  have  made  no  pledges  that  have  been 
broken. 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  Not  broken,  but  which  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

(The  President )  I  construe  that,  as  I  construe  all  the  statements  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  this  is  in  anticipation.  If  that  anticipation  turns  out  not  to  be  correct 

it  will  be  struck  out.  ,  ,  t-, 

34  978  (The  Attarney- General.)  Just  tell  me  what  Carey  said  to  you  about  Egan  m 

November  1881  ?— He ‘urged  him  on  to  get  into  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  he 
would  pay  all  expenses. 

34  979.  Any  thin  o-  else?— The  reason  he  urged  him  on  to  be  a  member  ot  the 
Corporation  was  that  one  of  the  principal  Invincibles  in  Dublin  would  be  Lord  Mayor 

of  Dublin.  . ,  ,  v 

34.980.  (The  Poesident.)  That  is  what  Carey  said  ?  Yes. 

34.981.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  Egans  handwriting.— 
Yes. 

( The  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Soames.)  Will  you  hand  me  those  letters? 

[ Some  letters  were  produced.'] 


(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  have  not  seen  these  letters.  .  .  ,  T  , 

34  982.  (The  Attorney-General.)  My  learned  friend  is  quite  m  error,  but  1  will  not 
enter  into  any  controversy  about  that.  Just  look  at  that  letter,  if  you  please.  >  ose 
handwriting  is  that  in  [ handing  same  to  the  Witness]  ?  I  atrick  Egan  s. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What -is  the  date,  Mr.  Attorney  ?  ,  T 

(The  Attorney- General.)  9th  November  1881,  from  Patrick  Egan  to  My  dear  James, 

Normandy  Hotel,  Hue  De  L’Eckelle. 
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( The  Secretary.')  This  begins  “Avenue  De  Villiers.” 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Perhaps  my  copy  is  incorrect.  I  have  handed  up  the  wrong 
one.  I  gave  Mr.  Justice  Smith  the  date  of  the  letter  I  thought  I  had  handed  up. 

34.983.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  [handing  another  letter ]  ? — Patrick  Egan’s. 

34.984.  That  is  the  9th  November.  Look  at  this,  please  [ handing  another  letter). 
Look  at  the  signature  to  that  ? — That  is  not  Egan’s  writing. 

34.985.  Whose  signature  is  it  ? — Patrick  Egan’s. 

34.986.  Is  it  Egan’s  signature,  or  not  ? — It  is  Egan’s  signature. 

34.987.  Egan’s  signature,  but  not  the  body  of  the  letter? — No. 

34.988.  I  will  read  them  in  the  order  of  date,  if  your  Lordships  will  kindly  follow 
them.  The  9th  of  November  is  from  the  Normandy  Hotel.  I  had  no  incorrect  copy  ; 
it  is  my  own  mistake. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  let  me  have  those  as  they  are  read.  I  want  to  see  them. 

[The  letters  were  handed  to  Sir  C.  Russell.) 

( The  Attorney -General)  : — 

“Normandy  Hotel,  Rue  De  L’Echelle,  Paris,  9th  November  1881.  Private. 

“  My  dear  James, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  note,  and  I  have  only  to  say 
“  that  there  is  no  one  of  my  acquaintances  whom  I  would  sooner  see  in  any 
“  position  in  which  it  were  desirable  that  sterling  worth  and  true  Nationalism 
“  should  be  represented  than  yourself.  I  am  writing  our  friend  Mr.  D.  Moran 
“  by  this  post,  and  if  my  words  will  have  influence  with  him,  I  am  sure  you  will 
“  have  his  support.  Should  you  be  selected,  I  will  send  30 1.  towards  the  expense 
“  of  the  contest.  I  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  that  miserable 
“  donkey,  John  Burns,  turned  out  this  time.  I  will  stand  30 1.  or  40L  towards 
“  the  expenses  of  anyone  who  opposes  him.  The  miserable  creature  has  never 
“  been  a  Nationalist  only  in  name.  Don’t  say  much  in  reply  as  my  letters  are 
“  liable  to  be  opened,  and  don’t  give  your  address  or  name  in  your  letter,  only  the 
“  initial  J.  Sincerely  yours,  P.  Egan.” 

34.989.  Do  you  know  who  D.  Moran  was? — No. 

34.990.  Do  you  know  who  John  Burns  was  ? — Yes. 

34.991.  Who  was  John  Burns? — He  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Stephanite  party  ; 
he  kept  a  leather  shop  or  stores  in  Merchants  Quay,  Dublin. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  the  next  letter  : — 

“Normandy  Hotel,  Rue  de  L’Echelle,  Paris,  November  27th  1881.  James 
“  Carey,  Esq.,  19,  Denzill  Street,  Dublin.  My  dear  James, — Many  thanks  for  your 
“  telegram  in  reference  to  Merchants  Quay.  I  need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I 
“  received  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  announcement  in  your  telegram. 
“  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  there  is  no  need  to  pass  compliments  with 
“  me.  I  dare  say  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  McGough  not  to  mention  my  name  in 
“  connexion  with  the  subscription  was  a  judicious  one.  The  amount  named  will  be 
“  available  at  any  time  that  it  is  required,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  how  sincerely  I 
“  wish  you  success.  I  remain,  my  dear  James,  yours  very  faithfully,  Patrick 
“  Egan.” 

Then  comes  the  20th  of  December  1881 .  This  is  the  one  I  was  mistaken  about  the 
address : — 

“  99,  Avenue  De  Villiers,  Paris.  My  dear  Mr.  Carey, — Your  two  notes  to  hand, 
“  In  reply  to  the  tirst,  unless  you  have  a  perfectly  good  case  against  Callow  it 
“  would  not  be  well  to  go  on  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  second,  I  need  scarcely  say 
“  there  is  no  man  I  would  sooner  see  returned  for  the  Allan  Quay  Ward  than 
“  yourself.  I  am  writing  a  line  to  Mr.  D.  Moran  on  the  subject  by  this  post. 
“  I,  of  course  know  that  it  would  be  a  very  dirty  task  to  touch  Dick  Piggot,  but 
“  the  duty  was  forced  upon  me  by  my  friends.  With  best  wishes,  yours  sincerely, 
“  P.  Egan.  James  Carey,  Esq.” 

34,991a.  Will  you  look  at  this  letter,  please  [handing  same  to  the  Witness ].  Whose 
handwriting  is  that? — I  would  not  say. 

34.992.  Whose  is  it  ? — I  Avould  not  say  it  is  Patrick  Egan’s  signature,  but  I  would 
not  swear  to  it. 

34.993.  The  signature  is  Patrick  Egan’s ;  you  do  not  know  the  body  of  the  letter  ? — 
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34.994.  This  has  not  been  put  in  yet.  This  is  the  “  City  Bakery,  Store  Street* 
Dublin.”  Had  Egan  any  place  of  business  in  Dublin  ? — He  was  in  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  O’Rourke,  in  Store  Street,  Dublin. 

34.995.  Was  it  called  the  City  Bakery,  do  you  know  ? — Yes. 

34.996.  ( The  Attorney -General)  [reading]  : — 

“  8th  October  1880.  Dear  Sir,  I  hereby  undertake,  on  the  conditions  stated 
“  in  your  note  of  this  date,  to  pay  F.  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  sterling 
*•  on  "his  undertaking  henceforward  to  withdraw  opposition  to  the  Land  League 
“  and  the  Land  agitation.  I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Y  ours  very  faithfully,  Patrick 
“  Egan.” 

Just  look  at  that  letter.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — Mr.  Egan  signed  to  it. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  the  24th  February  1881  : — 

“  My  dear  Friend.  Write  under  cover  to  Madame  J.  Rawyer,  99,  Avenue  de 
“  Villiers.  Mr.  Parnell  is  here,  and  will  remain  for  about  a  week.  I  have  spoken 
“  to  him  about  further  advance  for  the  A  fund.  He  has  no  objection,  and  you 

“  may  count  upon  it,  all  goes  well.  We  have  met  Mr.  O’L -  and  other  friends 

“  -who  are  here,  and  all  are  agreed  that  prompt  and  decisive  action  is  called  for. 

“  Yours  vy.  faithfully,  P.  Egan.” 

34.997.  Only  tell  me  if  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  ;  do  you  know 
anything,  of  your  own  knowledge,  about  the  “  A  ”  fund  or  not.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
an  “  A  ”  fund  ? — No. 

34.998.  Did  you  know  Mr.  O’Leary  ? — I  have  heard  of  such,  but  I  never  saw  him. 

34.999.  Look  at  this,  please  ( handing  another  letter).  Whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — 
It  is  Egan’s  again. 

( The  Attorney-General.) — 

“  Tuesday.  My  dear  Sir,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell,  on  Saturday 
“  last,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  further  advance  of  50 1.,  and  while  anxious 
“  to  consent,  he  regrets  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  manage  the  matter  just  now. 

“  As  I  explained  to  you  the  funds  are  low.  Is  there  no  other  source  from  which 
“  the  amount  could  be  obtained.  Yours  sincerely,  P.  Egan.” 

35,000.  Look  at  that  [handing  another  letter ].  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  one? — 
Mr.  Egan’s. 

(The  Attorney- General.) — 

«“  Paris,  10th  June  1881.  Dear  Sir,  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
“  8th  instant,  and  am  writing  Mr.  Pfulby  on  the  matter.  He  will  doubtless 
“  communicate  with  you  himself.  Yours  very  truly,  P.  Egan.” 

35,001.  Look  at  that  [handing  another  letter ].  Whose  handwriting  is  that  in  ? — 
Egan’s. 

(The  Attorney- General.) — 

“  18th  June  1881.  Dear  Sir,  Your  two  letters  of  12th  and  15th  inst.,  are 
“  duly  to  hand,  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  communications  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
“  informing  me  that  he  has  acted  on  my  suggestion,  and  accepted  the  offer  made 
“  by  B.  You  had  better  at  once  proceed  to  Dundalk,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
“  time  lost.  Ys.  vy.  faithfully,  P.  Egan.” 

35,002.  Look  at  that,  please.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  [ handing  another  letter ]  ? — 

Egan’s. 

(The  Attorney- General.) — 

“  8th  of  March  1882.  Dear  Sir,  Your  presence  in  the  West  is  urgently  asked 
“  for.  The  thing  must  be  done  promptly.  Send  reply  to  address  already  given 
“  you.  Yours  truly,  Patrick  Egan.” 

35,003.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  [handing  another  letter']  ? — Egan’s. 

(The  Attorney -General.) — 

“  Hth  March  1882.  Dear  Sir,  As  I  understand  by  your  letter  which  reached 
“  me  to-day  you  cannot  act  as  directed,  unless  I  forward  you  money  by  Monday 
“  next.  Well,  here  is  50/.;  more  if  required.  Under  existing  circumstances 
“  what  you  suggest  would  not  be  entertained.  I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
“  Patrick  Egan.” 

35,004.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  sorry  I  have  got  this  out  of  order  of  date ;  I 
did  not  notice  it  before.  Look  at  that  letter.  I  whose  handwriting  is  that  [handing 
same  to  ivitness]  ? — Egan’s. 
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(The  Attorney- General.) —  _  \  ,  _  . 

“  25th  October  1881.  Dear  Sir,  I  have  by  this  post  sent  V  M  two  hundred 
“  pounds.  He  will  give  you  what  you  want.  When  will  you  undertake  to  get 
1  “  to  work  and  give  us  value  for  our  money,  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

“  Patrick  Egan  — James  Carey,  Esquire.” 

35,005.  Just  look  at  that  letter  again  [24th  February  1881].  You  may  have 
misunderstood  it  in  consequence  of  my  pronunciation.  “  I  have  spoken  to  him  about 
“  a  further  advance  for  the  “  A  ”  fund.”  It  may  be  called  “  ar.”  I  mean  do  you 
know  of  any  fund  of  that  name  to  your  knowledge  ?  — Only  the  Invincible  fund. 

35,006.  Had  that  been  called  by  any  name  ? — He  might  term  it  any  name  he  wished. 

35^007.  But  did  you  know  it? — No,  I  did  not. 

{The  Secretary.)  May  I  have  the  letters  to  enter  them. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  kindly  enter  them  separately;  I  want  kept  separate 
the  three  to  Carey  of  the  9th  November  1881,  the  27th  of  November  1881,  and  the 
20th  December  1881.  I  want  them  kept  separately — the  one  from  the  bakery — it  is 
either  the  5th  or  the  8th.  I  heard  it  the  8th,  I  think,  but  it  is  more  like  the  5th.  I 
would  like  to  correct  that.  It  is  the  5th  of  October  1880,  I  think  it  is  from  the  bakery. 
I  wish  that  one  kept  separate,  and  the  other  batch  may  go  in  order  of  date — seven  of 
them. 

{The  Secretary.)  There  are  11  altogether. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  may  save  your  Lordship  some  trouble;  as  far  as  I  understand 
there  is  no  question  about  the  genuineness  if  three  of  those  letters — the  letters  of  the 
9th  of  November,  the  27th  of  November,  and  the  20th  of  December.  I  understand 
there  is  no  question  about  them. 

{The  President.)  Am  I  to  infer  from  that  there  is  a  question  about  the  others  ? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly,  every  one  of  the  others  are  forgeries  according  to  my 
instructions — that  is  to  say,  the  last  eight. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

35,008.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — Monday  night. 

35,009.  With  whom  did  you  come  ? — Two  officers  of  the  prison. 

35,010.  Maryborough  prison? — Yes. 

35,011.  What  was  your  sentence? — Ten  years  first,  and  then  execution,  and  then 
life.  The  sentence  was  commuted  by  Earl  Spencer  from  execution  to  life. 

35,012.  Let  me  follow  that,  ten  years  for  the  attack  on  Mr.  Justice  Lawson? — 

Yes. 

35,013.  You  were  one  of  those  tried  for  the  Phoenix  Park  murder? — Yes. 

35,014.  And  found  guilty  ? — I  pleaded  guilty. 

35,015.  And  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life? — Yes. 

35,016.  In  the  first  instance  sentenced  to  be  hanged  you  say,  sentenced  to  death  ? — 

Yes. 

35,017.  Commuted  by  Lord  Spencer  to  what  period? — Penal  servitude  for  life. 

35,018.  And  is  that  the  sentence  under  which  you  are  now  ? — The  same  sentence, 
life  sentence. 

35,019.  Were  those  the  only  sentences  you  have  received  in  the  course  of  your  life  ? 
— Oh  yes,  I  got  one  in  my  young  days. 

35,020.  What  do  you  call  your  young  days  ? — I  might  be  17  years  of  age. 

35,021.  What  were  you  charged  with  and  found  guilty  of  then? — Charged  with 
highway  robbery. 

35,022.  Only  highway  robbery  ? — That  was  it. 

35  023.  Accompanied  by  garotting? — No. 

35,024.  Or  attempted  garotting  ? — No. 

35,025.  What  was  your  sentence  ? — Five  years. 

35,026.  Penal  servitude  ? — Yes,  penal  servitude. 

35,027.  When  was  that? — In  the  year  1870. 

35,028.  Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  you  got  this  sentence  or  committed  this 
act  ? — Dublin. 

35,029.  What  time  did  you  come  from  Ballinasloe  to  this  placo? — 1876. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  He  nover  said  he  came  from  Ballinasloe. 

35,030.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  was  your  nativo  placo  ? — Kilkenny. 
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35  031.  I  understood  you  to  say  Ballinasloe.  I  understand  you  got  this  sentence  in 
1870*? — June  1870,  I  think. 

35  032.  Where  were  you  living  at  that  time  ? — Dublin,  with  my  father  and  mother. 
35,033.  Did  you  serve  that  sentence  ? — Yes. 

35,034.  Then  you  came  out  in  July  1875  ? — Yes. 

35*035.  And  I  think  you  were  enrolled  as  a  Fenian  ? — The  very  night  I  came  out  of 
prison. 

35,036.  Did  you  serve  the  whole  period  of  five  years? — All  but  nine  or  ten  months, 

I  think.  .... 

35,037.  Did  you  give  any  information  to  the  authorities  in  reference  to  the  Phoenix 

Park  murder  ? — No,  not  until  I  was  accused  of  it. 

35,038.  Did  you,  when  you  were  accused  of  it? — When  I  was  accused  I  gave  all 
the  information  that  was  in  my  power,  but  not  till  then.  I  was  blamed  for  such 
I  believe. 

35,039.  That  my  Lords  may  follow  your  statement,  when  you  say  not  accused,  you 
mean  it  was  not  until  you  were  accused  of  giving  information  that  you  gave 

information  ? — N o.  .  . 

35,040.  When  you  heard  you  were  accused  of  giving  the  information,  then  you  gave 

all  the  information  in  your  power  ? — Yes. 

35  041.  The  dates  your  Lordships  will  find  of  this  is  material.  When  was  it  that 
you  were  accused — I  suppose  of  turning  informer  it  would  be  called  ? — Yes. 

‘  35,042.  When  was  it  you  were  accused  of  turning  informer — that  you  gave  the 
information? — I  was  serving  the  ten  years  in  Mountjoy  Prison. 

35.013.  For  the  attack  on  Judge  Lawson  ? — Yes.  I  beg  pardon.  I  wish  to  correct  a 
statement.  The  night  after  my  arrest  I  warned  Mr.  Mullin  that  he  was  to  be  assassi¬ 
nated  ;  that  is  the  only  one.  .  .  _  . 

35,044.  Just  to  get  those  dates  a  little  correctly  ;  give  me  the  date  of  the  attack 
on  Mr.  Justice  Lawson?— 7th  November  1882,  on  Saturday  evening. 

35  045.  The  attack  in  November  1882,  and  when  were  the  attacks  in  the  Phoenix 

Park’?— 6th  May  1882.  ht  n- 

35,046.  Then  am  I  to  take  it  that  beyond  warning  Inspector  Mullin,  who  is  the  head 

of  the  Detective  Force  ;  is  not  he  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

35,047.  That  beyond  warning  Inspector  Mullin  you  have  given  no  information  at 

all  ? _ No. 

35,048.  When  was  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers? — It  would  be  the  latter 

end  of  1882,  or  coming  into  1883.  ... 

35,049.  I  think  vou  are  a  little  inaccurate  there — was  it  not  a  year  after  the  actual 

murder.  .  „  ,  coo  „ 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  said  “  or  at  the  beginning  of  1883.  . 

35  050.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  the  inquiry  began  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  inquiry, 
because  I  was  undergoing  sentence  in  Mountjoy,  and  I  could  not  know  what  was  going 

on  in  the  outer  world,  I  am  sure.  .  w, 

35  051.  That  is  quite  true,  you  would  not  of  your  own  knowledge  know.  When  did 

vou  first  have  information  that  you  were  to  be  charged  or  that  somebody  had  informed 
against  you  in  relation  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ?— Someone  came  to  Mountjoy  and 

identified  me  as  such  there.  .  »  ,  T 

35  052.  When,  is  my  question  ? — It  might  be  six  weeks  or  so  after  my  arrest.  I 

could  not  give  you  any  date  ;  it  might  be  three  or  four  weeks  after  my  sentence 

35,053.  That  would  be,  as  you  were  sentenced  the  end  of  loo-,  about  .  1  was 

sentenced  the  5th  January  1883  for  10  years. 

35,054.  You  think  it  would  be  about  six  weeks  after  that  .  Three  or  four  or  five 

We35S055.  That  would  be  about  February  of  1883.  Did  you  learn  who  had  informed 

U^35,056.  Who  told  you  you  had  been  informed  upon? — Not  till  I  was  identified  in 

the  Court  bv  James  Carey.  . 

35  057  Who  stated  to  you  thatf  it  was  charged  against  you  that  you  yourself  had 

turned  informer?— I  could  not  exactly  say  who  told  me.  I  know  it  was  circulated  as 
35,058.  It  would  be  one  of  the  prison  officers,  I  presume  ?  No. 
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35,059.  Some  policeman  who  came  to  you  ? — No.  One  day  I  got  a  visit  from  my 
wife,  and  during  that  visit  she  asked  me  was  it  true  ;  that  is  how  I  knew  of  it. 

35,060.  Was  that  visit  within  a  few  weeks  of  your  imprisonment? — I  could  not  tell 
what  time  I  got  a  visit — shortly  after  my  conviction. 

35,061.  And  when  you  learnt  from  your  wife  that  this  imputation  was  made  upon 
you,  you  made  up  your  mind  you  would  tell  all  you  knew  ? — I  made  a  written  state¬ 
ment  to  the  prison  authorities. 

35,062.  To  whom  ?-^g  the  pri^pS^authorities. 

35,063.  To  what  person  < — Dy.  Carte,  justice  of  the  peace  of  Kilmainham  Prison. 

35,064.  At  Kilmainham  Pp$^6n  ? — Yes. 

35,065.  He  is  a  doctor  attending  the  prison  also  ? — I  think  so. 

35,066.  You  think  — Yes. 

35,067.  I  suppose  aft^r  you  saw  Dr.  Carte  you,  later,  saw  Inspector  Mullin  or  some 
superintendent? — ISio,  Mr.  Mullin  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  after. 

35,068.  Who  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  no  Government  official  whatever,  until  I  was  in 
Mountjoy — until  Fitzgerald  was  arrested. 

35,069.  That  would  bring  you,  then,  to  somewhere  about  February  of  1884  ? — About 
that. 

35,070.  Was  this  statement  that  you  made  a  statement  on  oath ;  was  it  before  a 
magistrate  ? — No,  it  was  a  written  statement  of  what  I  knew  of  the  whole  transaction. 

35,071.  Was  it  one  that  you  wrote  down  yourself  or  he  took  from  you  ? — I  wrote  it 
down  myself  in  my  own  handwriting. 

35,072.  Did  you  tell  the  whole  story  ? — The  whole  story  from  1875. 

35,073.  The  whole  story  of  your  connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation  in  1875  ? — 
Yes. 

35,074.  Your  joining  the  Invincibles? — Yes. 

35,075.  And  the  part  you  played  ? — Yes. 

35,076.  And  the  people  connected  with  it  ? — Yes. 

35,077.  All  the  people  connected  with  it  from  beginning  to  end? — Yes. 

35,078.  Fully?— Yes. 

35,079.  As  you  have  told  us  here  to  day  ? — Yes. 

35,080.  Now,  in  February  1884,  or  after  February  1884,  who  was  the  prison  or 
police  official  whom  you  did  see  ? — I  cannot  remember.  There  was  someone  came  from 
Mountjoy  Prison  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mullin.  He  asked  me  would  I  identify 
Fitzgerald.  I  said,  “  Yes.”  He  asked  me  could  I  identify  him,  and  I  said,  “  Yes  that 

was  all. 

35,081.  Did  anyone  get  from  you  a  repetition  of  the  statement? — There  was  a 
statement  taken  then  on  oath  of  what  I  knew  about  him. 

35,082.  Was  that  confined  to  Fitzgerald? — That  was  the  first  time  I  took  an  oath 
giving  information. 

35,083.  You  had  made  your  statement  to  Dr.  Carte  ? — Yes,  it  was  not  a  sworn 
information. 

35,084.  This  was  the  first  time  you  gave  a  statement  on  oath,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

35,085.  Did  you  go  over  the  same  ground  in  your  sworn  statement,  that  you  had 
gone  over  in  your  statement  to  Dr.  Carte,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  identification  of 
Fitzgerald? — The  very  same  statement  under  my  own  handwriting  again. 

35,086.  Were  you  afterwards  sworn  to  it  ? — Yes. 

35,087.  Sworn  to  it  in  Court  or  before  a  magistrate  ? — There  was  a  magistrate  came 
there,  accompanied  by  a  solicitor,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Mullin. 

35,088.  Do  you  know  the  magistrate? — I  do  not. 

35,089.  Was  it  Mr.  O’Donnell? — I  think  his  name  was  Captain  Butler.  I  think  so. 
I  am  not  sure. 

35,090.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Mullin,  the  detective  head  ? — Yes. 

35,091.  And  a  solicitor? — Yes. 

35,092.  Who  was  the  solicitor  ? — I  do  not  know.  Murphy  was  his  name. 

35,093.  You  think  it  was  Mr.  Murphy? — Yes. 

35,094.  But  you  do  not  know  what  he  is  ? — No  ;  he  is  Crown  Solicitor,  I  believe. 

35,095.  Oh,  Mr.  Murphy  ? — Yes,  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

35,096.  After  that  you  went  as  a  witness  against  Fitzgerald,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

35,097.  Fitzgerald  was  tried  ? — Yes. 

35,098.  Where?— In  Dublin. 
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35,099.  Green  Street  ? — Yes. 

35.100.  Who  was  the  Judge  ? — I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Justice - 

35.101.  Mr.  Justice  Harrison  was,  I  think,  the  Judge? — I  do  not  know  the 


gentleman. 

35.102.  I  am  suggesting  it  was.  This  Fitzgerald  was  brought  from  where,  to  be 
tried — from  Ballinasloe  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  where  he  was  brought  from. 

35.103.  Where  did  he  belong  to  ? — He  was  a  native  of  county  Cork. 

35.104.  At  all  events  he  was  tried  in  Green  Street,  by  a  Dublin  jury  ? — Yes. 

35.105.  You  were  against  him,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

35.106.  Were  you  believed  or  not? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  knew  no  more  about  it. 

35.107.  Was  he  found  guilty  or  not? — I  do  not  know.  It  appears,  I  heard  since,  he 
he  was  not  some  short  time  after  that.  That  is  all  I  knew  about  it. 

35.108.  When  was  he  tried  ? — It  might  be  in  1885.  I  am  not  sure  about  dates. 

35.109.  I  am  told  the  date  was  November  1884.  When  were  you  next  seen — you 
went  back  to  your  prison,  I  assume,  after  that  ? — I  went  to  Richmond  Prison. 

35.110.  When  were  you  next  seen  by  any  magistrate  or  Crown  official  or  police  ? —  I 
was  kept  two  years  in  Richmond  Prison  in  solitary  confinement,  and  a  board  of  doctors 
sat  on  me,  and  I  was  ordered  to  be  taken  from  that  prison  and  sent  to  another. 

35.111.  Where? — The  prison  I  am  in  at  present. 

35.112.  Where? — Maryborough  Prison. 

35.113.  Have  you  been  there  some  time  since? — I  am  there  two  years. 

35.114.  Since  the  summer  of  1886  ? — Two  years. 

35.115.  My  question  was  when  were  you  next  seen  as  to  any  statement  you  could 
make  to  any  person  ? — About  a  week  ago. 

35.116.  The  first  time  ? — Yes. 

35.117.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

35.118.  Just  after  Delaney? — No,  a  week  ago.  It  might  be  a  week  or  ten  days. 
It  might  not  be  a  fortnight. 

35.119.  You  swear  that  was  the  first  time  you  were  seen  by  anyone  with  reference 
to  you  coming  here  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes. 

35.120.  About  a  week  ago  ? — I  suppose  it  is  ten  days  ago. 

35.121.  Who  is  the  person  who  saw  you? — I  never  saw  the  gentleman  before  I  saw 
him  then.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  his  name  is  Chandler  or  Chandlin,  or  something 
like  that. 

35.122.  Shannon,  is  it? — That  is  the  name. 

35.123.  You  were  at  that  time  a  convict  prisoner? — Yes,  undergoing  the  same 
punishment  as  any  other  man  in  the  prison,  the  same  ;  it  is  an  invalid  prison. 

35.124.  Then  he  got  access  to  you  there  ? — Yes. 

35.125.  How  often  did  you  see  Shannon? — Once  there. 

35J26.  That  is  all? — Ye3. 

35,127.  That  is,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  about  10  days  ago  ? — It  might  be.  I 


had  given, 
There  was 
did  not  tell 
was  going 


im  sure  it  is  not  over  14  days. 

35.128.  But  only  once  ? — Yes. 

35.129.  You  did  not  see  anyone  else  ? — No. 

35.130.  Did  Shannon  produce  any  paper  to  you  ? — He  did. 

35.131.  What  was  it? — He  was  sent  for  to  take  the  information  that  I 
and  if  I  was  willing  to  give  it  him.  It  was  a  voluntary  information, 
nothing  promised.  It  was  a  voluntary  information  of  what  I  knew.  He 
me  what  it  was  for,  neither  did  I  know  even  that  the  present  Commission 

on.  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

35.132.  My  question  was,  what  paper  did  he  bring  with  him  ? — An  introduction 

from  someone ;  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

35.133.  An  introduction  to  you?— Yes,  that  I  could  safely  give  him  information, 
because  I  never  saw  him  before. 

35.134.  An  introduction  to  you  from  someone,  telling  you  you  could  give  him  safely 
the  information  ? — Yes. 

35.135.  Was  anybody  else  there? — The  Governor  was  there, 
to  him  without  the  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  prison. 

35.136.  Who  was  the  introduction  from  ? — I  do  not  know. 

35.137.  Did  not  you  look  at  it  ? — No. 
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35.138.  It  was  sent  in  order  that  you  might  know  that  you  might  safely  give  your 
statement  ? — It  was.  Stating  that  he  was  Crown  Solicitor. 

35.139.  And  what  the  statement  was  youdo  not  know  ? — No. 

35.140.  And  you  do  not  recollect  ? — No. 

35.141.  That  was  the  only  paper  ? — That  was  the  only  paper.  I  did  not  ask  to  look 
at  it. 

35.142.  Did  he  go  over  or  refer  to  the  statement  that  you  had  made  to  Carte,  or  the 
statement  you  had  subsequently  made  to  the  magistrate  ? — He  referred  to  the  statement 
that  I  had  made  to  Dr.  Carte,  but  the  statement  he  took  was  a  new  one  altogether. 

35.143.  What  ? — The  statement  he  took  was  a  new  one  altogether.  It  was  in  his 
own  handwriting. 

35.144.  But  my  question  is,  did  he  refer  to  the  statement  you  made  before  Carte ? _ 

Yes. 

35.145.  Did  he  also  refer  to  the  statement  you  had  made  before  the  mao-istrate  ? _ 

Yes.  ° 

35.146.  To  both  ?— Yes. 

35.147.  Had  he  those  statements  with  him  in  writing  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.148.  Or  had  he  a  copy  of  them  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  He  did  not  show  them 
to  me. 

35.149.  You  are  quite  sure  ? — Quite  sure.  He  might  have.  I  did  not  see  them. 

35.150.  I  understand  that  at  present,  and  for  some  considerable  time,  you  have  been 
in  some  comfortable  quarters  at  Richmond — in  the  infirmary  at  Maryborough  ? — It  is 
an  infirmary.  I  am  treated  the  same  as  any  other  ordinary  prisoner  in  it — no 
difference  whether. 

35.151.  Are  there  only  invalids  in  that  prison  ?— All  invalids. 

35.152.  I  see  your  beard  is  allowed  to  grow  ? — All  invalids ;  they  do  not  interfere 
with  their  hair  or  beard. 

35.153.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  only  once  to  deal  with  this  gentleman 
whose  name  you  think  was  Shannon..  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

35.154.  Only  once? — Yes. 

35.155.  Who  was  present? — The  governor  of  the  prison  had  the  introducing  to  me 
— to  bring  him  there.  I  could  not  see  him  without. 

35.156.  Who  was  present  at  the  interview? — The  governor.  There  must  be  an 
official  of  the  prison  present. 

35.157.  He  was  present  the  whole  time? — -Well,  he  was  not  present  the  whole  time. 

35.158.  Well,  practically  ? — Part  of  the  time.  He  was  not  to  hear  the  conversation  ; 
he  did  not  hear  the  conversation  ;  he  did  not  hear  the  information. 

35.159.  Was  there  anyone  else  present  ? — No. 

35.160.  Will  you  please  tell  us,  when  you  found  yourself  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Shannon,  which  of  you  it  was  that  first  referred  to  the  statements  that  you  had 

made,  the  one  before  Mr.  Carte  and  the  other  before  the  magistrate  and  Mullin  ? _ It 

was  himself. 

35.161.  What  ? — It  was  he  who  referred  to  it. 

35.162.  Tell  us  what  he  said  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly  now.  He  said  he  heard  of  a 
statement  made,  and  would  I  prove  the  statement  I  made  some  years  ago.  I  said, 
“  Yes.”  I  think  that  was  the  nature  of  it. 

35.163.  Anything  more  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.164.  Then  you  recollect  the  statement  very  clearly? — I  recollect  that  part  of  it. 

35.165.  And  you  recollect  what  statements  you  had  made? — Why  would  not  I. 

35.166.  How  long  was  Mr.  Shannon  with  you  on  that  occasion? — I  suppose  he  was 

three  or  four  hours.  r 

35.167.  W  as  he  asking  you  questions  ? — Ho  was  taking  a  sworn  information  from  mo. 

35.168.  That  could  hardly  be  so.  He  was  taking  a  statement  from  you  which  ho 
was  putting  down  in  writing  ? — Yes.  He  took  a  sworn  information  of  it. 

35.169.  Which  he  read  over  to  you? — Yes,  he  read  it  over  aftor  I  had  given  him 
the  information  ;  ho  read  it  over  and  I  took  the  oath. 

35.170.  He  asked  you  questions,  you  gave  the  answer,  and  ho  put  down  your 
answers  in  writing  ?— He  asked  no  questions,  only  what  I  told  him.  He  asked  me  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  wholo  thing. 

30.171.  He  asked  you  no  question  ? — Only  merely  the  statement  of  it. 
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35  172.  Tell  us  what  the  statement  was? — All  I  knew  about  the  whole  business 

^r°35  173* Tell  us  what  the  statement  was  you  made  as  to  which  he  had  asked  you  no 
questions? _ The  statements  first  commenced  when  I  joined  the  Fenian  organisations, 

fr035,m-  AndtttentyouytolThim  the  story  as  you  have  told  it  to-day,  I  presume  ?— 
Yes. 

35  175.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  statement  ?— Yes. 

35,176.  Do  you  mean  the  book  was  tendered  to  you  .  Yes. 

35J77.  In  the  prison? — In  the  prison. 

35  178  By  whom? — By  that  gentleman  ;  there  was  no  one  present. 

35  179*  Is  the  gentleman  in  Court?— I  do  not  know.  I  saw  him  to-day. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Let  Mr.  Shannon  come  in. 

[Mr.  Shannon  came  into  Court. ] 

35,180.  {Sir  C.  Russell.)  Do  you  say  that  is  the  gentleman  that  swore  you  ?— Yes. 
35*181.  He  put  a  book  in  your  hand  ?— Yes. 

H'llf.  You  and L^being" there  together  ?-Af ter  sending  the  statement  he  tendered 
the  book.  He  read  the  statement  alter  I  made  it  and  then  he  tendered  the  book. 

35184.  Swore  you,  in  fact  ?-Yes,  and  he  read  some  form,  and  then  I  signed  my 

name  to  it ;  he  read  the  form.  v 

35.185.  No  person  being  present  except  yourself  and  himself  .  ieg. 

35.186.  You  are  sure  he  handed  you  a  book  .  Yes. 

35  187-  For  you  to  kiss? — Yes.  .  £  A  .  ,. 

35  1 88  A  Bible  * _ I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  It  was  a  book  of  some  description. 

35  189  I  understood  you  to  say  you  told  him  on  that  occasion  the  same  story  that 
you  had  told  to  Dr.  Carte,  ami  ivhich  you  afterwards  told  to  Mullm  and  to  the 

m3tl90t6N7J,hiewant  youto  follow  me  through  part  of  this  story  You  came  out  of 
prison  as  you  told  us  in  1875  ?— 1874  ;  the  latter  end  of  1874  I  think. 

P  35d91.yWellitisnot  material  to  a  day  or  two.  You  stated  you  were  sworn  ?- 

1835J92.  The  very  same  night  you  came  out  ?-Something  about  that  time.  I  have 

n°35?S’3b  Youtold*™' you  became  a  Fenian  in  1875  ?-Yes,  the  very  day  after  I  came 

35  194.  Who  was  it  swore  you  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  James  Elmore. 

35.195.  Had  you  known  him  before? — He  came  to  visit  me  m  prison.  I  never  saw 

the  man  until  then.  .  ^  ,  AT 

35.196.  Had  he  asked  you  in  prison  to  become  a  lenian  •— Ao. 

35.197.  When  you  came  out  you  at  once  became  a  lenian  .—  Yes. 

35  198  I  must  ask  you  about  that..  The  oath  of  the  Fenian  was,  I  think,  you  sai  , 
take  arms  wherever  you  were  called  upon  ?— At  a  moment  s  notice. 

35  199.  For  the  independence  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

35,200.  That  was  the  tenor  of  the  oath  ?— That  was  the  nature  of  the  oath  at  that 

35  201.  That  is  the  tenor  or  nature  of  the  oath  at  that  time  Yes. 

35’ 202.  In  other  words,  the  Fenians  were  a  body  who  went  m  for  open  fighting  for 

their  country,  as  they  believed  ?  Open.  , 

35,203.  They  were  not  an  assassination  society  ? — No,  never,  except  one  that  gave 

^35^204° They  would  treat  traitors  to  their  own  body,  but  as  regards  the  outside 

world  they  were  not  an  assassination  society  ?— No. 

35.205.  Something  very  different  from  the  Invmcibles  .—Different  altogether. 

35.206.  How  many  Invincibles  do  you  say  were  there  altogether  .  W  ell,  I  do  no 

know  the  exact  number;  I  have  named  all  I  know. 

35  207.  Twenty  or  thirty  ? — I  do  not  know  the  number  ;  I  never  counted  them.  _ 

35’ 208.  As  far  as  you  know,  were  there  any  others  except  those  you  are  acquainte 

with  ? — Yes. 

35,209.  There  were  some  others?— Yes. 
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35.210.  What  did  they  number  in  Dublin,  20  or  30  ? — I  do  not  know  the  number  of 
them. 

35.211.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  they  exceed  that  number  ? — What  I  knew  of  them 
would  be  up  to  30,  I  believe — 20  or  30,  I  believe. 

35.212.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  they  amount  from  20  to  30? — You  would  not  know 
them  all ;  you  only  knew  them  except  you  saw  them  at  meetings. 

35.213.  You  say  you  continued  a  Fenian  through  what  you  call  Mr.  Butt’s  Home 
Buie  agitation  ? — Yes.  - 

35.214.  And  continued  a  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

35.215.  Till  your  arrest  in  November  1882? — Yes. 

35.216.  That  is  so? — Yes. 

35.217.  Which  body,  as  a  body,  was  opposed  to  the  Home  Buie  agitation  ? — Up  till 
the  May  at  the  time  I  gave  my  evidence.' 

35.218.  I  was  rather  speaking  of  the  earlier  stage  ;  you  were  opposed  to  the  Home 
Buie  agitation  in  particular  at  this  time  ? — Yes,  previous  to  that  there  was  some 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  members  of  the  Land  League.  They  joined 
in  some  work  with  the  American  Council  with  one  another. 

35.219.  You  used  the  expression  during  Mr.  Butt’s  time— in  fact  the  members  of 
your  Fenian  organisation  had  no  faith  in  what  Members  of  Parliament  or  Parliament 
could  do  ? — To  a  great  extent  in  all  Members  of  Parliament. 

35.220.  I  am  speaking  as  a  rule ;  at  all  events  in  other  words  you  had  no  faith  in 
any  good  coming  to  the  country  by  what  are  called  constitutional  methods  ;  you  wanted 
to  fight  in  the  open  ? — It  was  open. 

35.221.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  Mr.  Butt’s  time  your  body  were  opposed  to  his 
movement,  a  great  many  of  them? — The  principal  leaders  of  the  Fenian  Society  in 
Dublin  at  that  time, 

35.222.  I  must  put  it  to  you  again.  We  know  something  about  this,  Were  not  the 
greater  part  of  your  body  opposed  to  the  Home  Buie  movement  ? — It  was,  the  greatest 
part  of  them. 

35.223.  Now  you  speak  of  a  meeting  which  took  place  in  1880? — I  do  not  know  the 
date  exactly. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  are  able  to  give  your  Lordship  that  date  accurately.  Your 
Lordship  may  take  the  date  of  that  meeting,  because  it  will  be  found  to  be  important 
presently.  It  is  reported  in  the  papers  of  the  8th  May,  and  will  probably  be  held 
within  a  day  or  two  before. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  was  the  30th  April.  The  Botunda  was  not  the 

parly  one. 

35.224.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  told  the  exact  date  is  Monday,  30th  April  ? — That  is  1880. 

35.225.  Was  it  before  or  after  that  you  say  this  contingent  came  from  America  ? — 
Before  that. 

35.226.  How  long  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  could  not  say  what  time. 

35.227.  Was  it  a  year  or  six  months? — It  might  be  six  months. 

35.228.  It  might  be  six  months  or  earlier.  Now  you  have  mentioned  four  persons 
in  that  connexion,  John  O’Connor,  of  Cork,  who  is  described  as  a  tall  man  with  sandy 
complexion,  light  hair,  and  a  full  beard. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Full  sandy  moustache. 

35.229.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Give  me  the  description  again  ? — He  was  a  man  about 
5  feet  1 1  inches  or  6  feet ;  a  tall  man,  full  sandy  beard,  large  moustache. 

35.230.  Full  sandy  beard,  large  moustache.  What  complexion — sandy  complexion 
and  red  hair? — Yes. 

35.231.  John  Devoy  was  another  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

35.232.  What  was  he  like? — A  stout  man,  a  man  about  5  feet  6,  dark  complexion. 

35.233.  The  beard  ? — It  was  cut  very  close. 

35.234.  What  age  ? — At  that  time  he  might  be  a  man  upwards  of  about  40  years  of  age. 

35.235.  You  had  never  seen  him  before,  had  you? — Never,  but  heard  him. 

35.236.  Nor  he  seen  you? — Never. 

35.237.  You  knew  him  as  a  leader  of  a  section  of  tho  Fenian  body  ? — He  introduced 
himself,  or  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  America. 

35.238.  Jim  Mullin  I  think  you  also  mentioned? — Yes. 

35.239.  What  was  he  like? — A  fine  man  in  appearance, 

35.240.  What  height  ? — 5  feet  8  or  5  feet  9. 
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35.241.  What  colour  of  hair? — I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  think  somewhere  about 

35.242.  What  age  ? — A  man  between  30  and  40  years  of  age — about  40  years  of 

age,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

35.243.  The  fourth  name  you  mentioned  was  Edward  Hanlon  ? — Yes. 

35.244.  Where  did  Edward  Hanlon  come  from  ? — He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Daniel 

^35^245.  Was  he  a  Dublin  man  ? — Yes,  came  straight  from  America  on  that  business. 
35,246.  A  Dublin  man,  but  who  had  emigrated  to  America? — Yes. 

35^247.  And  I  think  you  said  that  the  Dublin  Centres  were  Joseph  Mullett,  Daniel 
Delaney,  James  Carey,  James  Mullett,  and  James  Elmore,  the  man  who  swore  you 
in? — Yes,  there  were  more  than  that. 

35.248.  Give  us  their  names,  please  ? — I  cannot  think  of  them  now.  There  was  a 

man  of  the  name  of  Towers. 

34.249.  Anybody  else  ? — Thomas  Fitzpatrick. 

39.250.  I  do  not  think  you  have  mentioned  either  of  those  names  before? — No,  they 
were  two  Centres  m  Dublin.  I  am  just  thinking  of  them  now. 

39.251.  Your  memory  is  improving.  It  naturally  might.  Anybody  else? — Not  to 

my  knowledge. 

39.252.  Then  am  I  right  that  those  are  the  names,  James  Mullett,  Daniel  Delaney, 
James  Carey,  James  Mullett,  James  Elmore,  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  man  whom  you  have 
just  mentioned,  whose  name  I  did  not  catch  ? — Towers. 

39.253.  Those  were  what  you  called  the  Centres? — Yes. 

39.254.  Let  me  understand  something  about  this  organisation.  You  say  unless  you 
met  them  in  a  Fenian  gathering  that  the  right-hand  man  would  not  know  the  left-hand 
man,  or  the  contrary  ? — No ;  all  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  in  one  Circle  knew 

one  another. 

35.255.  All  in  the  Circle  would  know  one  another  ? — Yes. 

35.256.  You  were  in  the  Circle,  I  think  you  said,  of  your  brother  ?- 

35.257.  Your  brother’s  Circle,  Daniel  Delaney  ?— Yes. 

35.258.  Therefore  you  would  know  all  in  his  Circle  ?  Certainly. 

35.259.  But  you  would  not  know  any  in  any  other  Circle,  unless  you  met  them  at 
some  place  of  meeting? — Well,  you  would  know  them. 

35.260.  By  some  secret  sign? — You  would  know  them. 

35^261 .  By  some  secret  sign? — No;  none  whatever.  >  . 

35.262.  How  would  you  know  them  ? — You  might  by  happening  to  work  in  the 
same  establishment  with  them,  and  their  conversation  would  tell  you  what  Circle  they 

belonged  to.  . ,  , 

35.263.  But  I  mean  apart  from  any  communication  of  that  kind,  you  would  have  no 

means.  Except  you  had  information  or  communication  of  that  kind,  there  is  no 
private  sign,  then,  or  none  that  you  know  of  ? — No  ;  not  in  the  Fenian  organisation. 
35,264.&So  that  ordinarily  you  would  know  the  men  only  in  your  own  Circle?— Oh, 

you  would  know  others.  . 

35.265.  I  say  ordinarily  you  would  only  know  the  men  m  your  own  Circle  '—Every 

one  in  your  own  Circle,  and  your  own  Centre.  _  . 

35.266.  And  those  whom  you  met  and  who  informed  you  they  were  lenians,  and  so 

on  ? — Certainly.  ,  n.  ,  „ 

35.267.  And  at  the  places  of  meetings  where  there  was  a  meeting  of  several  Circles, 

wus  it  the  Centres  of  the  Circles  who  were  accountable  for  the  men  who  attended  ? — 
Yes.  Each  Circle  appointed  so  many  men  to  keep  watch. 

35.268.  You  say  this  section  came  with  a  view  to  see  what  was  the  state  of  emcient 

organisation  in  Ireland  ? — The  delegates  came. 

35.269.  I  mean  this  section  from  America  came  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

351270.  You  added  also  that  neither  Egan  nor  Brennan  was  present  at  the  meeting 

to  which  you  referred  ? — Yes.  ,  .  .  .  ..  ,  AT  ,  , 

35,271.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  did  they  see  any  of  this  American  section  .  iNot  to 

^35,272.  There  is  one  matter  I  wish  to  make  clear.  I  have  suggested  to  you  that  the 
Fedian  body  was,  a  great  part  at  least,  opposed  to  any  constitutional  agitation,  but 
there  was  a  division  amongst  the  Fenians  themselves,  was  there  not  ?  Yes,  two  parties 
— Stephen  party  and  Council  party. 
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35.273.  You  said  so.  I  -wanted  to  carry  it  in  mind  as  I  go  along.  One  section  of 
tlie  party  was  led  by  Stephens,  who  was  living  in  Paris,  the  man  who  escaped  from 
prison  ? — Yes. 

35.274.  And  the  other,  tho  American  section,  was  governed  by  a  Council  ? — Yes. 

35.275.  Who  were  the  heads  of  the  American  section  ? — The  Supreme  Council. 

35.276.  Who  were  supposed  to  be  the  heads  of  the  American  section? — You  would 
know  some ;  you  would  not  know  all. 

35.277.  I  am  asking  you  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  heads  of  the  American 
section  ? — Those  in  Dublin  ? 

35.278.  No,  the  heads  of  the  American  section  ? — All  I  saw  of  the  heads  was  the 
delegates.  I  would  not  know  a  chap,  unless  he  came  as  a  delegate. 

35.279.  You  would  not  know  anything  else  but  that? — No,  except  he  came  as  a 
delegate. 

35.280.  You  referred,  but  referred  out  of  order  (it  was  not  your  fault),  to  the  first 
time  you  saw — and  I  think  the  only  time  you  spoke  of  seeing — Egan  and  Brennan  at  a 
meeting,  which  was  at  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  1876  or  1877,  which  you  called  the 
Amnesty  meeting.  It  would  be  somewhere  about  that  time. 

35.281.  The  date  is  not  very  material ;  but  I  am  correct  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date. 

35.282.  Was  that  an  association  for  procuring  the  release  of  political  prisoners  ? — 
Yes. 

35.283.  And  was  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  the  president  of  the  association  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

35.284.  Who  was,  if  he  was  not  ? — I  did  not  know  the  president ;  I  knew  the 
secretary . 

35.285.  Who  ? — John  Nolan. 

35.286.  That  may  be ;  but  do  you  recollect  whether  a  number  of  prominent  men  in 
public  life  in  Ireland  were  associated  with  that  movement  ? — I  think  so. 

35.287.  Amongst  others,  there  is  suggested  to  me  a  gentleman  a  good  many  of  us 
knew,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan ;  do  you  recollect  was  he  one  of  them  ? — I  never  saw  him 
there. 

35.288.  Was  Lord  Francis  Cunningham  another? — I  never  saw  them. 

35.289.  Were  they  members  of  the  association? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.290.  Were  some  of  the  bishops  and  priests  also  members  of  it? — I  think  there 
were  some  of  them. 

35.291.  Then  you  came  to  the  Rotunda  meeting;  you  told  us  of  the  Rotunda 
meeting,  which  you  said  was  in  1879,  but  which  was  in  fact  on  the  30th  of  April  1880? 
— I  could  not  be  correct  to  dates. 

35.292.  Now  attend  to  me,  and  be  careful,  please,  in  answering  the  questions  I  am 

putting  to  you.  Up  to  that  time,  from  any  information  which  you  had,  or  in  any 
sense  to  your  own  knowledge,  was  either  Egan,  or  Byrne,  or  Sheridan,  or  Boyton 
connected  with  any  Fenian  organisation,  to  your  knowledge  ? — My  knowledge  is  both 
Egan - 

35.293.  Do  you  mind  answering  first.  Say  yes  or  no,  first,  and  then  give  your 
justification? — Ye3,  with  the  exception  of  Boyton.  I  never  knew  him  to  be  connected 
with  the  Fenian  organisation. 

35.294.  Then  you  allege  that  by  the  month  of  April  1880  you,  of  your  own  know¬ 
ledge  knew — mark  what  1  am  putting  to  you — that  Brennan,  Sheridan,  and  Byrne  and 
Egan  were  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  ?— Yes. 

35.295.  Of  your  own  knowledge  V— Yes,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

35.296.  First  of  all,  did  they  belong  to  your  Circle  ? — No. 

35.297.  To  what  Circle  do  you  say  they  did  belong? — I  could  not  say. 

35.298.  Where  did  you  meet  them  ? — Several  Fenian  meetings. 

35.299.  Where  ? — The  Mechanics  Institution. 

35.300.  Is  that  in  Abbey  Street  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  room  for  that  purpose  in  tho  top 
of  the  house  taken.  It  used  to  bo  taken  for  that  purpose. 

35.301.  With  a  large  room  for  public  purposes  underneath  it.  A  public  place  of 
meeting  ? — This  was  a  tap  room,  the  very  top  of  the  house,  a  front  room. 

35.302.  An  upper  room  in  that  building  ? — Yes. 

35.303.  When  first  do  you  say  you  mot  them  ? — The  first  time  I  knew  them  to  bo 
members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  was  in  1875. 
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35.304.  I  have  asked  you  whether  you  knew.  Your  answer  was  you  did,  and  your 
justification  for  that  answer  was  that  you  had  met  them  at  Fenian  meetings.  Where 
do  you  say  you  first  met  any  one  of  them  at  a  Fenian  meeting  ? — The  Mechanics 
Institution. 

35.305.  When  ? — About  the  year  1875. 

35.306.  Who  ? — I  met  Brennan  and  Egan  and  Francis  Byrne.  I  did  not  meet 
Sheridan  at  that  time.  I  did  not  know  him  at  that  time. 

35.307.  Those  three  you  say.  All  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 

35.308.  The  same  in  1875  ? — Yes. 

35.309.  How  soon  after  you  came  out  of  prison  ? — I  cannot  say.  It  might  be  the 
year  1875  ;  I  do  not  know  the  date.  It  might  be  that  time. 

35.310.  Was  that  the  same  meeting,  the  same  occasion,  at  which  there  was  the 
Amnesty  meeting  that  you  spoke  of? — Yes,  one  of  them. 

35.311.  Were  these  meetings  with  reference  to  procuring  the  release  of  the  political 
prisoners  ? — Yes,  but  there  was  no  one  allowed  to  be  present,  only  members  of  the 
Fenian  organisation.  It  was  not  open  to  the  public,  some  of  them. 

35.312.  That  may  be ;  but  were  they  meetings  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  procure  the  release  of  political  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

35.313.  Did  you  up  to  1880  meet  the  four  men,  or  any  of  them  I  have  montioned,  at 
any  meeting  for  any  other  purpose? — No  ;  I  met  Thomas  Brennan. 

35.314.  Where  ? — At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dublin. 

35.315.  The  Theatre  Royal? — Yes,  before  it  was  burnt. 

35.316.  What  was  going  on  there  ? — He  got  up  from  the  Fenian  organisation  for  to 
hiss.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  there. 

35.317.  At  the  Theatre  Royal  when  there  was  some  demonstration  against  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ? — Yes. 

35.318.  Anything  else? — Paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  Fenian  organisation  to  go  there. 

35.319.  I  will  take  that  in  a  moment,  but  anything  else  first.  You  have  told  us  of 
the  meeting  at  the  Mechanics  Institute,  an  Amnesty  meeting,  and  an  occasion  in  the 
Theatre  Royal  when  you  say  there  was  some  booing  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Any¬ 
thing  else  up  to  1881  ? — Not  that  I  can  think  of. 

35.320.  You  say  that  this  man  Brennan  paid  all  the  expenses  of  getting  the  men  to 
attend  ? — Yes. 

35.321.  Did  he  pay  you? — He  paid  the  centre  of  my  Circle. 

35.322.  Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

35.323.  You  saw  him? — I  saw  him  distinctly  giving  him  the  money  for  to  pay  them 
what  would  go  in  to  get  the  tickets. 

35.324.  You  mean  to  get  the  tickets  for  admission  to  the  theatre  ? — Yes. 

35.325.  Can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  that  Theatre  Royal  demonstration? — Shortly 
before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  went  from  being  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  would  be,  my  Lord,  about  the  spring  of  1880.  The  election,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  was  just  before  Easter  of  1880,  and  therefore  it  would  be  somewhere 
about  that  time. 

35.326.  Just  about  the  time  he  was  going  to  go  away  ? — That  is  the  only  date  I  can 
give  you.  Shortly  before  he  went  away. 

35.327.  Now  attend  to  the  next  matter  you  have  mentioned — the  meeting,  I  mean,  in 
the  Rotunda.  First  of  all,  was  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  chair  ? — He  was  on  the  platform.  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  was  in  the  chair  or  not, 

35.328.  Oh,  I  must  try  and  awake  your  recollection,  Mr.  Delaney,  please,  a  little 
more  particularly.  Did  Mr.  Davitt  move  and  did  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  who  is  since  dead,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  second  Mr.  Parnell  into  the  chair? — I  cannot  say. 

35.329.  At  all  events  you  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him  on  the  platform. 

35.330.  Did  he  make  the  first  speech?  Did  he  get  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  to  make  a  few  observations  ? — I  do  not  know  who  made  speeches  in  it.  I 
know  Hanlon  and  Mr.  Davitf  made  speeches  there. 

35.331.  Do  you  recollect  amongst  other  persons  present  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P., 
J.  C.  McCoan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gill,  M.P.,  Barry,  M.P.,  Sexton,  M.P.,  O’Kelly,  M.P., 
Leamy,  M.P.,  Lalor,  M.P.,  Dr.  Commins,  M.P.,  John  Ferguson,  Rev.  Mr.  Kenny, 
Rev.  Isaac  Nelson — from  Belfast,  I  think, — Rev.  Mr.  Coyne,  Rev.  Mr.  McPhilpin, 
T.  Brennan,  J.  J.  Louden,  G.  H.  Kirk,  James  Daly,  J.  B.  Walsh.  Do  you  recollect 
were  those  people  present  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  whole  of  them,  I  could  not  recollect. 
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35.332.  Do  you  swear  Egan  was  there  at  all  at  that  meeting? — I  will  swear  he  was 
there  on  the  platform  and  gave  orders  on  it. 

35.333.  Patrick  Egan  I  am  talking  about  ? — Patrick  Egan. 

35.334.  You  will  swear  he  was  ? — It  es. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  What  was  the  date  of  this  meeting,  Sir  Charles,  as  you  put  it? 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  30th  April  1880.  I  have  not  put  it  in,  but  I  am  now  referring 

to  it.  , 

35.335.  Was  O’Hanlon  who  spoke  at  that  meeting  the  same  O’Hanlon  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  think  he  said  O’Hanlon.  It  was  Edward  Hanlon. 

35.336.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Was  the  Edward  Hanlon  who  came  from  America  the  man 
who  spoke  at  the  meeting  or  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  he  who  moved  that  amendment  or  read 
something. 

35.337.  Did  your  friends  the  Fenians  make  the  deliberate  attempt  to  storm  that 
platform  and  break  up  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 

35.338.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  ? — They  made  an  attempt  t  o 
upset  the  meeting  till  the  orders  came  from  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

35.339.  Until  orders  came  from  Mr.  Davitt  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

35.340.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  that  before.  Davitt,  Egan, 
and  Brennan.  Do  not  you  know,  sir,  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  was  an 
object  of  enmity  by  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  of  whom  you  were  one,  because  he  had 
abandoned  it  in  1879  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  He  was  always  upheld  by  them. 

35.341.  Very  well.  Now  I  will  call  attention  to  what  took  place.  Is  this  the 
amendment  that  O’Hanlon  or  Hanlon  (whatever  his  namo  is)  moved  :  “  Besolved,  that 
«  while  we,  the  Nationalists  of  Dublin,  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  give  the  land 
«  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  we  protest  against  the  deceptive  policy  of  Heaven  sent 
“  champions  and  ex-political  prisoners,  who  are  trying  to  seduce  the  people  from  the 
“  straight  road  to  independence  into  the  corrupt  and  crooked  ways  by  which  renegades 
“  an(t  persons  of  questionable  character  obtain  seats  in  the  English  Parliament.”  Was 
that  the  amendment  Hanlon  moved  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

35.342.  Does  it  sound  very  like  it  ? — I  have  no  idea  of  it. 

35.343.  Did  you  see  that  he  also  wrote  to  the  papers  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.344.  Well,  I  must  remind  you.  Hanlon  the  same  man.  Did  you  see  this 
letter  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  witness  has  just  said  he  did  not. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  entitled  to  refresh  his  memory  by  putting  it,  and  I  shall  claim 
the  right  of  putting  it  in. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  question  of  my  friend’s  putting  it  in  is  another  matter 
for  another  time.  This  witness  himself  has  said  he  never  said  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  greatly  surprised  I  am  interrupted.  I  am  referring  to 
authentic  publications  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  matter  in  question  arose. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Of  your  authentic  publications  we  know  nothing. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  ought  to  know  about  them.  You  do  not  know  a  great  many 
things  you  ought  to  know.  They  are  in  the  “  Irish  Times,”  and  “  Freeman’s  Journal,” 
to  which  you  have  yourselves  referred.  My  copy  is  taken  from  the  “  Irish  Times.” 
My  Lord,  I  ask  whether  I  may  not  call  his  attention  to  it. 

(The  President.)  You  may  call  his  attention  to  it  sufficiently  to  let  us  see  whether  he 
departs  from  what  he  has  already  said, — that  he  did  not  see  it. 

35.345.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  read  the  papers? — Not  since  I  have  been 
convicted. 

35.346.  I  presume  not  with  the  same  facility.  Were  you  at  the  time  that  you  were 
at  large  and  working  in  the  habit  of  reading  them  '. — Well,  no ;  at  any  odd  time  when 
I  came  home  from  work  at  night. 

35.347.  For  instance,  you  would  look  would  you  not  to  see  the  report  of  tho  meeting 
which  you  attended  ? — I  never  saw  it  on  print  to  my  knowledge. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Even  so,  I  claim  the  right  to  put  it. 

(The  President .)  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  admissible. 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  how  I  put  it.  ^  I  shall  certainly  have  to 
make  the  same  claim  in  a  great  many  other  respects  too.  This  gentleman  has  been 
asked  to  givo  his  recollection  of  a  public  mooting  which  occurrod  as  far  back  as  1880. 
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There  are  contemporary  reports  of  that  meeting.  The  contemporary  reports  in  relation 
to  other  meetings  have  again  and  again  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  case.  I 

claim  the  same  right.  ... 

( The  President.)  Yes,  but  I  understand  this  is  a  letter  written. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  published  in  the  paper. 

( The  President.)  That  does  not  make  it  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Referring,  my  Lord,  to  the  meeting - 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  You  know  you  have  been  keeping  out  all  the  papers,  not 
improperly,  except  those  which  were  edited  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kerry,  Mr.' Harrington.  Newspapers  do  not  make  evidence.  All  I  can  say  is,  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  law  for  one  is  law  for  the  other  side  here. 

( Sir  G.  Russell..)  That  sounds  very  like  a  truism, 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  I  know. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  dispute  that  at  all;  but  surely  when  a 
person  of  this  kind  comes  to  give  his  account  of  what  takes  place  at  a  meeting,  I  may 
endeavour  to  correct  and  oheck  him  by  authentic  contemporary  comments.  Mr.  Justice 
Smith  will  forgive  my  saying  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  guilt  to  him, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  contemporary  history. 

(The  President.)  But  we  must  do  as  we  have  done  throughout.  We  must  decide  it 
upon  legal  principles.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  entitled  to  ask  him  whether  he  saw 

this  letter  in  a  newspaper. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Very  well. 

35,348.  Was  your  brotherhood,  although  shortly  called  “  Fenians,”  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ”  ?— Yes. 

35  349.  Did  you  see  published  in  the  papers  or  not  a  communication  signed  by  and 
coming  from  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — Not  to  my 

knowledge.  .  .  . 

( The  President.)  I  used  an  inaccurate  expression.  1  mean  you  are  not  entitled  to 

put  the  letter  in.  That  is  all  I  meant. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes.  I  so  understood  your  Lordship,  I  understood  you  in  that 


sense. 

35  350.  Now  I  really  must  ask  you  this.  You  profess  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
this  matter.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this 
man  Hanlon,  who  as  you  say  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  America,  took  in  the  public 
press  an  active  part  in  discussing  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  30th  April  ? — I 
know  nothing  of  it. 

35  351.  Or  that  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  also  under  that 
name  wrote  to  the  papers  about  it  ?  — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

35.352.  Then  you  were  not  one  of  the  executive  ?— No. 

35.353.  Did  you  see  posted  about  a  proclamation  or  placard  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— Yes,  I  saw  a  printed  form, 
but  not  connected  with  that  meeting. 

35  354.  Was  that  placard  which  you  saw  publicly  posted  a  placard  directed  against 
the  Constitutional  movement  with  Mr.  Parnell  at  its  head?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.355.  I  am  entitled,  I  think,  now  as  you  as  you  have  seen  it,  to  ask  you  whether 
this  is  not  the  placard  you  saw.  Can  you  read  ? — Yes. 

35.356.  Just  read  that.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  that.  It  is  from  the  “  Irish  Times.” 
Was  it  something  like  that  ? — I  never  saw  the  contents  of  it.  I  knew  there  was  such 

a  thing  placarded  up  in  Dublin.  .  .  _ 

35.357.  Was  it  something  like  that? — It  was  placarded  up  m  all  the  principal 

thoroughfares  in  Dublin.  ...  ,  , 

35  358.  That  is  all  I  want.  Let  me  have  it.  “  At  a  time  like  the  present  when 
“  political  adventurers  and  West  Britishers  are  scrambling  for  Parliamentary  honours  (?) 
*«  who  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  coveted  prize  of  a  seat  in  the  British  Legis- 
“  lature,  are  playing  on  the  credulity  of  many  of  our  countrymen  by  passing  themselves  ” 
(“  off”  I  suppose  it  is)  “  as  Nationalists,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  say  a  few  words  to 
“  you  on  the  subject.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  true  nationality  for  any 
“  patriotic  Irishman  to  accept  a  seat  in  an  alien  Parliament;  because  by  so  doing  he 
“  surrenders  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
“  opposed  to  its  best  interests,  and  becomes  a  participator  in  the  alien  system  which 
“  keeps  Ireland  enslaved.  But  the  Irishman  who  becomes  a  member  of  it  is  either 
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“  victim  of  some  mental  delusion,  a  slave,  or  an  enemy.  We  do  not  address  you 
“  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  you  of  all  this  constitutional  ”  (printed  in  italics) 
“  garrotting  and  plundering  of  our  country,  of  which  even  the  ‘  bond  ’  of  80  years’ 
“  duration  affords  such  ample  evidence,  but  to  prevent  the  smallest  section  of  our 
“  brethren  from  being  betrayed  into  active  participation  in  the  coming  elections  by 
“  the  plausible  utterances  or  avowals  of  national  principles  of  any  of  the  candidates, 
'*  no  matter  who  he  or  they  may  be  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Before  the  election,  March  of  1880. 

(Ths  Attorney- General.)  Yes  ;  just  before  the  general  election  of  1880. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Is  it  dated? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  asked  whether  it  was  dated. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Here  it  is,  “  March  1880.” 

35,359.  Now  you  knew  of  that,  did  you  not?— I  knew  there  was  such  things;  that 
there  was  a  placard  of  that  kind  printed  up  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  know  the  nature 
oP  it. 

35,360  At  all  events,  you  know  enough— that  you  and  those  with  whom  you  were 
associated  in  your  Fenian  organisation  were  opposing  the  men  who  were  going  in  for 
constitutional  agitation  ? — To  a  great  extent. 

35.361.  And  directed  to  vote  against  them  ? — Not  after  that  moeting  in  the 

Rotunda.  ° 

35.362.  Now  the  one  thing  at  least  which  I  consider  to  be  of  importance  which  you 

have  said  is  this -  J 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  kindly  observe  it  was  suggested 
this  was  after  the  Botunda  meeting. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No ;  excuse  me. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  now  turns  out  to  be  in  March.  The  Botunda  meeting 
was  in  April.  & 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  With  great  deference,  my  friend  is  wrong  about  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  referring  to  what  appears  on  the  note.  What  you 
suggested  to  this  witness  as  a  proclamation  of  this  man  Hanlon.  That  is  why  I  asked 
the  date.  J 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  learned  friend  is  right,  and  my  learned  friend  is  wrong.  The 
letter - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  was  not  referring  to  the  letter. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Excuse  me,  you  were.  The  letter  or  proclamation  which  is  signed 
by  the  Executive  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  which  I  desired  to  read, 

did  refer  to  the  meeting.  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  read  it.  I  am  anxious  to  read  it 
if  I  may. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  ask  you  for  the  date  of  this  document  you  put  into  the 
witness’s  hands. 

(The  President.)  That  is  a  placard. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  informed  me  that  was  March. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  So  it  is  March. 

(I 'he  Attorney-Generl.)  That  has  been  read. 

(The  President.)  And  the  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  was  April. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  was  30th  of  April.  The  letter  I 
propose  to  read,  but  have  not  been  allowed  to  read,  referred  to  that  meeting. 

( Attorney -General.)  I  was  not  referring  to  the  letter. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  was.  What  I  then  went  on  to  show  by  the  placard  which  was 
placed  as  he  says  all  over  Dublin,  was  that  those  with  whom  he  associated  were  taking 
an  active  part  m  opposition  to  those  who  promoted  the  meeting.  It  is  troublesome 
enough  to  cross-examine  you  without  any  previous  information  of  the  witness’s  coming, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  interrupted  more  than  I  can  holp.  I  do  not  say  you  did  It 
intentionally. 

.  ^ou  ma(^e  one  statement  which  may  bo  important.  I  want  you  to  repeat 

it  ? — Which  statement  ? 

35,364.  \  ou  said  that  while  that  was  tho  attitude  of  opposition  towards  what  for 
brevity  I  will  call  the  constitutional  or  parliamentary  movomont,  that  after  the  meeting 
there  was  not  that  opposition  ? — No.  6 
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35,365.  And  you  went  on  to  give  a  reason.  Repeat  it? — Yes;  give  them  all 

35  366  Repeat  your  statement  as  you  made  it  a  moment  ago.  You  spoke  of  orders. 
That  will  remind  you  of  what  I  mean?— Yes;  the  orders  were  got  from  the  Centres 
of  each  Circle  to  give  it  no  opposition,  but  to  help  it  m  every  way.  lhat  is  the  Land 

League  movement. 

35,367.  Is  that  all  you  mean  to  convey  ?— Yes.  , 

35  368.  Did  you  not  in  your  examination  in  chief  and  did  you  not  within  two  or 
three  minutes  ago  mention  names  in  connexion  with  those  orders  ?— Yes,  the  men  gave 
them  at  an  interview  that  Brennan  and  Egan  and  the  remainder  of  them  had  with  the 
League  and  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  in  Dublin  at  that  tune,  it  was  all 

settled  between  them.  ,  ^  ,  .  * 

35.369.  Now  first  of  all  who  do  you  allege  now  these  orders  came  from  .—Patrick 

Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  , 

35.370.  First  of  all  did  Thomas  Brennan  give  you  such  an  order  .  JNo,  but  he  gave 

it  the  Centre  of  the  Circle.  .  ,  AT  T  v 

35.371.  Were  you  present  when  he  gave  it  to  the  Centre  of  the  Circle  .  Ino.  1  beg 

your  pardon  I  do  not  know  what  orders  you  mean. 

35  372.  If  you  do  not  know  I  cannot  possibly  know.  You  have  stated  on  vour  oath 
that  whereas  you  and  your  confederates  were  in  opposition  to  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting  of.  the  30th  of  April  1880,  that  after  the  meeting  opposition  was  quieted  down 
and  that  orders  came  from  three  persons  heads  of  your  association  for  the  purposes  ot 
putting  an  end  to  the  opposition  and  securing  your  support.  Do  you  know  you  have 
sworn  that?— I  know  I  swore  the  orders  came  from  the  Head  of  the  Fenian  organisa¬ 
tion  in  Dublin,  but  the  orders  came  from  Brennan,  Egan,  and  Davitt  m  the  meeting  to 
give  it  no  opposition,  for  they  were  going  to  work  with  the  organisation. 

35  373  Then  when  you  introduced  the  names  of  Davitt,  and  Brennan,  and  Egan,  yo 
were' ref  erring  to  something  that  had  taken  place  at  the  public  meeting  ?— Yes,  what¬ 
ever  conversation  between  Hanlon  and  them  occurred.  I  he  whole  thing  was  settled 

35  374.  Then  you  are  referring  to  something  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  30th  April  1880  ?— Yes  After  that  meeting  the 
Centres  gave  orders  to  their  men  to  give  it  no  opposition  whatsoever,  only  give  it  a  1 

te35,375.  Now  I  will  go  through  the  form  again.  You  got  no  ordersjrom  Michael 

D.avitt? — No.  o  at 

35.376.  You  got  no  orders  from  Thomas  Brennan  ?  i\o. 

35.377.  You  got  no  orders  from  Patrick  Egan  ?— No.  ■  . 

35  378.  And  what  you  do  now  suggest,  as  I  understand,  is,  that  the  heads  of  Centre 

at  some  later  date  after  the  meeting  said,  that  the  Land  League  was  not  to  be  opposed 
—At  whatever  interview  those  men  had  with  the  Centres,  they  had  a  meeting  with 
the  Centres ;  the  whole  thing  was  settled  between  them. 

35.379.  At  the  Rotunda,  you  mean  ?— After  that.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

35.380.  Do  you  mean  on  the  occasion  of  that  meeting  ?— Yes,  they  had  some  pnvate 

interview  with  one  or  another  there. 

35.381.  At  the  Rotunda? — Yes. 

35  382.  And  you  suppose  it  was  settled  then  ? — It  was  settled  then. 

35’, 383.  Now  what  were  the  orders  ?  That  the  Land  League  was  not  to  be  opposed  ? 

— Not  to  be  opposed — to  give  it  all  the  assistance.  _  ,  ,  , 

35,384.  Anything  more?— No,  to  give  it  all  the  assistance  you  could;  not  to 

1  35,385.  That  is  the  whole  of  it? — That  is  all.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  it. 

35.386.  This  communication  was  made  by  your  own  Head  Centre  .  Yes. 

35.387.  Your  brother? — Yes.  .  .,  «  1Qsn 

35.388.  Now  I  want  to  get  on  a  little  farther.  We  have  got  down  to  April  of  i860. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  Egan  at  all  during  the  rest  of  I860  or  m  L  8l  .  JNo. 

35  389.  That  is  to  say  you  have  sworn  you  saw  him  at  the  Rotunda  meeting.  I  am 
told  you  are  not  accurate  upon  that,  but  you  may  be  ?— I  am  accurate.  He  was  on 

^SASbaTt’ may  be  so.  His  name  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned.  Have  you  seen 
Egan  since  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 
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35.391.  First  of  all,  then,  you  did  not  see  him  during  the  rest  of  1880.  You  have 
sworn  so  at  least  ? — I  saw  him,  but  had  no  communication  with  him. 

35.392.  That  is  what  I  mean,  no  communication  with  him  ? — No,  only  saw  him  in 
the  street  the  same  as  any  other,  passing. 

35.393.  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  during  1881  ? — No. 

35.394.  Had  you  any  communication  with  him  during  1882  ? — No. 

35.395.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  except  seeing  him,  as  you  believe,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  30th  of  April  1880,  you  did  not  see  him  during  1880,  I  mean  to  speak  to  him  or 
have  any  communication  with  him  through  1880  or  1881,  or  1882? — No. 

35.396.  Or  1883  ?— No. 

35.397.  Or  1884?— No. 

35.398.  Or  1885?— No. 

35.399.  Or  1886?— No. 

35.400.  Or  1887  ?— No. 

35.401.  Or  1888  ? — No.  You  may  be  sure  he  would  not  come  to  prison  to  visit  me. 

35.402.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  bearing  in  mind  something  which  you  have 
said,  which  you  may  have  for  the  moment  forgotten.  Now  as  regards  Brennan,  was  he 
at  the  meeting  ? — He  was,  on  the  platform. 

35.403.  On  the  30th  of  April  1880  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
the  date  of  the  meeting, 

35.404.  Did  you  see  him  in  1880? — No. 

35.405.  Did  you  see  him  in  1881  ? — Yes.  I  saw  him  previous  to  his  arrest.  What¬ 
ever  time  he  was  arrested,  I  saw  him  previous  to  that. 

35.406.  Where  ? — I  saw  him,  I  think  the  day  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  was  arrested; 
that  he  handed  the  revolver  to  Eg0j£'at  his  arrest  out  of  his  breast. 

35.407.  Where  ? — I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  O’Connor  Bridge  or  on  that  direc¬ 
tion  there.  I  saw  the  two  of  them  going  up. 

35.408.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  re-arrested  in  February  1881  ? — Some  time 
about  that  time  ;  I  do  not  know  the  date.  That  is  the  last  time  I  saw  Brennan. 

35.409.  Except  that,  did  you  see  him  during  1881  ? — No. 

35.410.  Or  during  1882  ? — No. 

35.411.  Then  I  taks  it  that  during  the  whole  time  that  this  Invincible  conspiracy 
was  hatched  you  had  no  communication  as  you  have  told  us  either  with  Egan  or  with 
Brennan  ? — No. 

35.412.  Now  I  will  ask  you  please  as  regards  Sheridan  ?  Did  you  see  Sheridan  in 
1880  after  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

35.413.  Where  ? — In  James  Mullett’s  public  house  in  Dorset  Street. 

35.414.  More  than  once  ? — I  saw  him  several  times. 

35.415.  In  1881  ? — Yes,  I  did  see  him  in  1881  there. 

35.416.  Where? — James  Mullett’s  public-house.  It  might  be  the  commencement  of 
the  year — before  his  arrest  under  the  Coercion  Act. 

35.417.  Did  you  syeak  to  Sheridan  at  all  ? — No. 

35.418.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  Sheridan  ? — Never. 

35.419.  Then  I  may  take  it  may  I,  that  as  regards  these  three  men,  Egan,  Brennan, 
and  Sheridan,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  hatching  the  Invincible  conspiracy  ? — 
They  were  the  recognised  leaders  of  it. 

35.420.  I  know  you  have  said  that,  but  I  am  testing  you.  So  far  as  you  know  had 
they  ? — When  I  was  brought  into  the  Invincible  party  (that  was  the  party),  they  were 
represented  to  be  the  head  of  it. 

35.421.  I  will  put  my  question  again.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  (I  am  not 
talking  about  what  anyone  else  said  to  you,  or  told  you,  or  suggested  to  you),  had  any 
one  of  these  three  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I  never  met  them  in  an  Invincible  meeting. 

35.422.  Then  am  I  right  in  saying  that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  to  do  with  it,  because  of  something  which  others  have  told  you  ? — It  is  not  my 
conclusion.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Invincible  party  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Fenian  organisation. 

35.423.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  yourself  come  to  the  conclusion  at  all  events. 
You  say  those  connected  with  the  Invincibles  have  suggested  that  they  had  to  do  with 
it? — It  was  represented  to  all  members  of  the  Invincibles  that  it  was  through  them  the 
money  came  for  the  support  of  the  Invincibles. 
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35.424.  Now  so  far  as  your  own  knowledge  goes  (I  am  putting  it  to  you  again), 
have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  to  show  that  any  one  of  those  three  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  ? — I  never  met  them  at  an  Invincible  meeting. 

35.425.  Or  can  you  mention  anything  that  any  one  of  those  three  has  to  your  own 
knowledge  done  to  show  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  that  Invincible  conspiracy  ? 
— I  never  met  them  at  an  Invincible  meeting. 

35.426.  Can  you  suggest  any  ground  except  the  statement  or  suggestion,  whichever 
it  was,  made  by  the  people  with  whom  you  were  associated,  for  suggesting  that  these 
men  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  James 
Carey  when  he  was  getting  in  the  town  council  of  Dublin  in  the  latter  end  of  1882. 

35.427.  Then  it  stands  thus  :  statements  made  to  you  by  third  persons ;  nothing 
known  of  your  own  knowledge,  but  the  letter  which  has  been  put  in  ? — Not  this, 
another  one  which  was  never  produced. 

35.428.  Another  letter  ? — Yes,  which  was  never  produced. 

35.429.  I  am  curious ;  about  these  letters  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ; 
When  did  you  see  those  letters  first  ? — Yesterday  evening. 

35.430.  When  were  you  told  of  them  first  ? — The  first  time  I  saw  the  letters  of  his 
handwriting — there  were  three  of  them  there  that  came  to  James  Carey  which  he 
showed  to  me  in  Ryan’s  public-house  at  the  corner  of  Horton  Street,  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

35.431.  I  do  not  think  you  follow  me.  Perhaps  you  do.  First  of  all,  you  were 
shown  all  the  letters  which  were  read  here  to-day  yesterday  evening  ? — Yes,  to  identify 
them, 

35.432.  By  Mr.  Shannon,  perhaps? — I  think  so. 

35.433.  Next,  I  think  you  say — let  me  see  that  I  do  not  misunderstand  you — that 
three  o?  them  Carey  showed  you  at  the  time  ? — He  showed  them  to  me  in  Ryan’s 
house. 

35.434.  Just  look  at  those.  See  if  those  are  the  three  that  Carey  showed  you 
(i handing  three  letters  to  the  witness).  I  will  give  the  dates  of  them  presently  ? — Those 
are  the  three. 

35.435.  The  rest  you  saw  for  the  first  time  yesterday  evening  ? — I  never  saw  them. 
I  am  only  after  identifying  the  handwriting  of  them.  1  never  saw  them  before. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  Those  are  the  three,  the  dates  of  which  I  have  given  your  Lordship 
already  and  as  to  which  the  authenticity  as  far  as  I  am  informed  is  not  disputed.  The 
rest  he  says  he  saw  yesterday  evening. 

35.436.  You  are  not  an  expert  in  handwriting,  I  suppose? — I  am  not. 

35.437.  Did  you  ever  see  Egan  write  ? — I  did. 

35.438.  Where  ? — The  Mechanics  Institutfon. 

35.439.  What  ? — I  saw  him  writing.  I  saw  his  handwriting  several  times  there. 

35.440.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  seeing  his  handwriting.  Did  you  ever  see  him 


write  ? — I  did. 

35.441.  You  say  at  the  Mechanics  Institution — what  ?  What  did  you  see  him  write  ? 
Different  orders  connected  with  the  association. 

35.442.  The  Amnesty  Association  ? — Yes. 

35.443.  Just  take  this  bundle  in  your  hand  (handing  other  letters  to  witness.)  Those 
three  which  you  have  not  now  before  you  were  shown  to  you  by  Carey  you  say.  Those 
are  the  ones  you  saw  yesterday  evening  ? — Yes,  those  were  never  shown  to  me  by 
Carey. 

35.444.  No,  these  are  the  ones  you  saw  yesterday  evening.  Does  it  strike  you  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  handwriting  or  not? — No. 

35.445.  Are  you  equally  confident  about  those  as  you  are  about  the  others  ? — I  am 
sure  it  was  he  who  wrote  them.  It  is  his  handwriting. 

35.446.  Are  you  equally  confident  about  those  as  you  are  about  the  other  three  ? — 


I  am. 

35.447.  Did  you  examine  them  very  carefully  yesterday  evening  ? — Well,  not  very. 

35.448.  Now  one  other  question,  I  think  I  have  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  only  one 
other  matter  to  ask  you.  First  of  all,  as  regards  the  position  of  these  men.  What 
was  James  Carey  ? — He  was  one  of  the  directors  on  the  Fenian  organisation  when  I 
knew  him  first. 

35.449.  You  have  told  us  all  that.  I  mean  what  was  he  in  the  way  of  his  business? 
— He  was  a  stonemason  by  trade, 
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35.450.  A  builder  and  contractor,  was  be  not  ? — A  stonemason  by  trade. 

35.451.  Had  be  not  developed  into  a  builder  and  contractor? — I  believe  when  be 
got  the  money  from  tbe  Land  League  be  started  that  business. 

35.452.  Wait  for  a  moment.  Then  you  say  be  got  money  from  tbe  Land  League 
to  start  bim  in  that  business  ? — Yes. 

35.453.  Have  you  made  that  suggestion  before  now? — I  tbink  so. 

35.454.  When  ? — In  all  my  statements. 

35.455.  That  be  bad  started  as  a  builder  and  contractor  on  money  be  got  from  tbe 
Land  League  ? — I  am  sure  of  it.  He  could  not  come  by  it  by  his  honest  day’s  work. 

35.456.  Was  be  a  man  in  apparently  a  respectable  position  in  Dublin? — He  was. 

35.457.  What  was  your  brother? — A  carpenter. 

35.458.  Was  be  apparently  a  decent  tradesman? — Very  much  so. 

35.459.  And  bad  he  some  little  property  ? — He  bad  some  little  money  of  bis  own. 

35.460.  And  some  bouse  property  ? — No,  be  bad  no  bouse  property. 

35.461.  What  was  Mullett? — A  publican  in  Galligban’s  public-house  until  begot 
one  of  tbe  principal  members  of  tbe  Fenian  organisation.  Then  be  was  shoved  on  and 
got  a  public-house  in  Lower  Dorset  Street. 

35.462.  Is  that  one  of  tbe  principal  streets  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

35.463.  Now,  I  must  ask  you  a  little  about  this  money.  Did  you  see  Carey  get  any 
money  ? — No. 

35.464.  Did  you  see  Brennan  give  bim  any  money? — No. 

35.465.  Or  Sheridan  ? — No. 

35.466.  Or  Byrne  ? — I  saw  Frank  Byrne  give  bim  money.  I  saw  it  on  tbe  table 
before  bim. 

35.467.  That  is  to  say  you  saw  money  when  Frank  Byrne  was  there  ? — Yes,  which 
I  bad  been  told  afterwards  by  those  be  gave  it  to,  that  be  gave  it. 

35.468.  How  much  ?  I  do  not  know  the  sum. 

35.469.  Is  that  tbe  only  occasion  on  which  you  bad  any  reason  to  suppose  from 
anything  you  saw  yourself  that  money  bad  passed  ? — That  is  tbe  only  time  I  saw 
the  money. 

35.470.  For  tbe  rest,  they  are  statements  made  to  you  by  other  people — statements 
made  to  you  by  your  Centres  ? — Yes,  they  were  men  of  tbe  Invincibles. 

35.471.  There  is  a  question  which  relates  to  my  friend  as  to  which  we  shall  have 
an  apportunity  by  to-morrow  of  reading  tbe  evidence,  but  I  should  like  to  get  this 
from  you.  When  do  you  say  you  met  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  first  ? — About  tbe  summer 
of  1876. 

35.472.  Where  ? — Ballinasloe. 

35.473.  When  you  were  doing  some  work  in  the  convent  ? — I  was  sent  there  to  do 
some  work  in  tbe  convent  for  Martins  of  North  Wall. 

35.474.  And  you  called  upon  bim  for  tbe  purposes  of  sociability  ? — I  got  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  him. 

35.475.  And  called  upon  him  for  sociability  you  said  ? — Yes. 

35.476.  When  did  you  next  see  bim? — I  saw  bim  several  times  in  Ballinasloe. 

35.477.  Yes,  I  take  that  for  granted.  When  did  you  next  see  bim  elsewhere  ? — I 
saw  bim  several  times  in  Dublin. 

35.478.  Did  you  ever  see  bim  at  Mullett’s? — No,  never. 

35.479.  Or  at  your  brother’s? — Never. 

35.480.  Or  at  any  of  these  meetings  of  tbe  Invincibles  ? — Never,  only  at  a  Centre  of 
tbe  Fenian  organisation  at  Burns  in  Dollymount. 

35.481.  What  time  was  that? — It  was  Sunday  evening. 

35.482.  What  time  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  might  be  about  1878  or  1880.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  date. 

35.483.  That  is  rather  vague,  is  not  it  ? — I  cannot  give  any  closer  than  that.  It 
might  be  1879. 

35.484.  Mrs.  Bum  did  you  say  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  is  called  Burns  in  Dollymount. 

35.485.  What  is  it  ? — It  is  a  little  petty  hotel  that  is  there  where  the  tram  stops. 

35.486.  Who  else  was  there  besides  yourself? — All  the  Centres  of  tbe  leniaq 
organisation  in  Dublin  and  throughout  the  country. 

35.487.  Who  was  there  besides  yourself? — I  was  placed  on  tbe  road  to  watch, 

35.488.  There  was  Harris  ? — He  was  one  I  recognised  as  being  there. . 

35.489.  Who  else? — All  tbe  Fenian  Centres  of  Dublin. 
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35.490.  Who  do  you  swear  was  there? — My  brother  was  there;  James  Carey  was 
there  ;  James  Mullett  was  there. 

35.491.  Anybody  else? — A  man  named  James  Towers  was  there  and  James  Elmore. 

35.492.  Anybody  else  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.493.  You,  as  I  understand,  were  not  at  the  meeting  yourself  but  outside  ? — No, 
outside  on  the  road. 

35.494.  That  would  be  you  think  from  1878  to  1880  ? — Something  about  that  time. 

35.495.  But  nearer  you  cannot  say  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

35.496.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  him  after  that  ? — No. 


(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30) 
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Patrick  Delaney  recalled,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

35.497.  t  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  of  you.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  had 
Seen  Boyton  giving  Brady,  or  heard  Boyton  giving  Brady,  an  order,  or  that  you  had 
known  that  he  had  given  an  order  to  Brady  as  an  Invincible.  I  think  that  is  the 
substance  of  it ;  do  you  recollect  that  ? — Yes. 

35.498.  When  was  it  ? — It  might  be  July  of  1882  at  Guinesses  Gate  on  the  quay. 

35,499-500.  July  1882,  at  Guinesses  Gate  on  the  quay? — Yes,  about  that  time. 

35.501.  You  are  in  a  position  to  fix  that  date  within  a  month  or  so  ? — I  will  not 
confine  myself  to  any  date,  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1882. 

35.502.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  ? — Yes,  distinctly,  I  was  along  with  him. 

35.503.  What  do  you  say  he  said  ? — He  pointed  out  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Prisons  Board,  passing  down  along  the  quay  coming  from  the  railway — he  travelled  in 
the  train  with  him  from  Salem  Station. 

35.504.  Did  he  say  anything  beyond  pointing  him  out  ? — No,  he  pointed  him  out. 

35.505.  Did  he  say  that  is  Mr.  Burke  ? — That  is  the  man. 

35.506.  Did  you  hear  him  at  any  other  time  pointing  out  anybody  or  saying  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  Invincibles? — No. 

35.507.  Is  that  all  you  heard  said  upon  that  occasion  or  not  ? — That  is  all  I  heard. 

35.508.  Did  you  ever  see  Boyton  at  any  meeting  of  the  Invincibles  ? — I  never  knew 
the  man  until  that  time,  or  knew  who  he  was. 

35.509.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

35.510.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.511.  How  do  you  know  who  the  man  was? — I  was  told  by  Brady  who  he  was. 

35.512.  Did  Brady  say  his  name  was  Boyton  ? — Yes,  the  appointment  in  the  morning 
was  to  meet  him. 

35.513.  I  am  asking  you  about  what  was  said  to  you,  or  what  you  saw  yourself. 
You  were  told  by  Brady  you  were  to  meet  a  man  called  Boyton.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

35.514.  Did  he  say  anything  more  than  that  you  w'ere  to  meet  a  man  called  Boyton  ? 
— No,  he  represented  who  he  was. 

35.515.  He  told  you  who  it  was? — Yes. 

35.516.  Brady  did? — Yes,  he  said  he  was  to  meet  Mr.  Boyton  that  morning  for  me 
to  go  along  with  him  to  a  railway  station  at  King’s  Bridge  Railway,  and  that  he  was 
to  point  out  Mr.  Burke,  the  Chairman  of  the  Prisons  Board. 

35.517.  That  was  all  that  was  said  about  Boyton? — That  was  all. 

35.518.  You  went,  and  all  that  was  said  by  Boyton  was  that  the  person  you  met 
was  to  point  out  Mr.  Burke,  and  say  “  that  is  the  man  ”  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

35.519.  As  I  understand  that  is  the  only  occasion  you  ever  saw  Boyton  in  vour  life? 
—That  is  all. 

35.520.  I  think  Brady  is  the  man  who  was  executed  ? — Yes. 

35.521.  Now  about  another  matter,  the  last  I  have  to  ask  you.  You  say  Mr.  Shannon 
came  to  you  in  prison  ? — Yes. 

35.522.  And  he  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you? — Yes. 

35.523.  And  I  understood  that  the  letter  of  introduction  said  that  you  might  speak 
yrith  confidence  to  Mr.  Shannon  ? — Yes. 

35.524.  And  that  he  was  a  Crown  solicitor,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  nature  of  it. 

35.525.  Who  signed  that  letter? — I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  seo  the  signature  on  it, 
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35.526.  The  letter  was  a  voucher,  as  I  understand,  to  you,  that  you  might  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Shannon  ? — Yes,  because  I  objected  to  see  anyone  coming  to  visit  me  in 
prison. 

35.527.  And,  therefore,  you  required  some  guarantee  or  introduction  ? — That  it  was 
a  Government  official. 

35.528.  That  it  was  a  Government  official  ? — Yes. 

35.529.  Can  you  not  tell  me  who  it  was.  Whom  did  you  understand  the  letter  to 
come  from  ? — I  do  not  kno  w. 

35.530.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  reposed  confidence  upon  the  faith  of  a  letter 
that  was  written  you  did  not  know  by  whom  ? — He  would  not  be  left  inside  the  prison 
except  that  he  was  a  Government  official,  to  have  an  interview  with  me. 

35.531.  Then  why  did  you  require  the  letter  ? — He  read  it ;  in  his  interview  he  tokl 
me  he  was  a  Crown  solicitor. 

35.532.  Did  he  not  tell  you  who  the  letter  was  written  by  ? — No. 

35.533.  Had  you  previously  required  some  letter  before  assenting  to  see  him  ? — No. 

35.534.  You  had  no  idea  by  whom  the  letter  was  written  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

35,355.  Nor  did  he  state? — No. 

35.536.  He  simply  read  a  letter  out,  without  saying  from  whom  it  was  ? — Certainly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

35.537.  I  will  thank  you  to  answer  me  a  few  questions.  How  are  you  located  here 
in  London,  in  a  hotel  ? — I  am  in  prison,  in  a  prison  cell  at  night  sleeping. 

35.538.  You  are  well  treated  I  suppose  ? — No. 

35.539.  Badly  treated  ? — Well,  no  ;  I  do  not  look  like  a  man  that  is  badly  treated. 

35.540.  No,  you  do  not  indeed  ;  in  what  class  are  you? — I  am  what  is  called  a  first 
class. 

35.541.  You  are  a  good  conduct  prisoner,  then  ? — Well,  middling. 

35.542.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  first  class  ? — I  suppose  I  am  in  three  years 
after  my  conviction. 

35.543.  What  work  are  you  doing  in  Maryborough? — Carpenter. 

35.544.  Are  you  working  by  yourself  ? — By  myself,  no  one  but  a  warder  alone  with 
me  from  the  time  T  have  been  convicted  till  the  present. 

35.545.  What  is  the  name  of  that  warder  ? — Warder  Montgomery,  at  present. 

35.546.  Any  other  prisoners  working  with  you? — Oh,  no. 

35.547.  You  are  alone  with  a  warder? — Yes. 

35.548.  You  have  had  conversations  with  the  warder  ? — No. 

35.549.  None?— None  whatsoever,  it  is  strictly  prohibited. 

35.550.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  ? — He  would  not  speak  on  any  matter  only  the  prison 
rules. 

35.551.  Do  you  discuss  the  prison  rules,  then? — No,  there  is  no  much  of  it  carried  on 
in  the  invalid  prison,  there  is  no  harsh  discipline. 

35.552.  Will  you  swear  here  deliberately  that  you  have  had  no  conversation  whatever 
with  Warder  Montgomery  ? — I  swear  deliberately  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  only 
as  to  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

35.553.  Then  you  have  been  conversing  about  the  prison  rules  ? — Yes,  if  anything 
was  the  matter  we  talked  about  it. 

35.554.  Have  not  you  a  copy  of  the  prison  rules  hanging  up  in  your  cell  ? — Yes. 

35.555.  Then  why  need  you  discuss  the  rules? — I  do  not  mean  that,  anything  that 
might  happen,  anything  that  occurred  inside  the  prison. 

35.556.  He  would  tell  you  anything  that  occurred  inside  the  prison? — He  might,  or 
he  might  not,  if  it  was  against  his  duty  he  would  not  tell  me. 

35.557.  As  a  mere  matter  of  interest  within  the  prison  walls  ? — Yes. 

35.558.  I  suppose  he  has  talked  to  you  during  the  three  years,  several  times  in  that 
friendly  way? — Yes,  he  has,  but  he  is  not  constantly  over  me  during  that  time. 

35.559.  What  other  warder  is  over  you  ? — He  is  the  principal  man,  except  he  would 
be  on  night  duty  once  in  six  months  or  so. 

35.560.  Has  Warder  Montgomery  been  in  charge  of  you  during  the  last  six  months  ? 
— He  has. 
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35,561.  You  have  spoken  about  things  within  the  prison,  several  times  within  the 
last  six  months  ? — Yes. 

^  35,562.  Now  tell  me  straightforwardly,  Delaney,  has  he  spoken  to  you  about  this 
Commission  ?— Never. 

35,563..  You  swear  that? — Honestly.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Commission  no  more 
than  a  child  unborn. 

35.564.  Nothing  whatever? — Nothing  whatsoever. 

35.565.  News  about  it  did  not  percolate  through  the  prison  walls  ? — No;  I  do  not 
know  even  about  my  own  wife  and  children,  I  am  that  much  secluded. 

35.566.  Have  you  had  a  visit  from  your  relatives? — Not  these  two  years, 

35.567.  How  is  that  ? — She  has  not  the  money  to  come  to  me. 

35.568.  Not  to  Maryborough  ? — No. 

35.569.  From  Dublin  ? — No,  that  is  the  principal  object  of  it. 

35.570.  Did  you  apply  for  a  visit? — I  did  several  times. 

35.571.  Does  your  wife  write  to  you  ? — Regularly,  sends  every  two  months. 

35.572.  Have  you  got  a  letter  from  her  during  the  last  six  months  ? — I  have. 

35.573.  You  have  not  it  with  you,  I  suppose  ? — I  have. 

35.574.  You  have  ? — I  have. 

35.575.  Was  there  anything  in  the  letter  about  this  Commission  ? — No,  I  will  show 
it  to  you  if  you  wish. 

{Tlie  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  is  he  entitled - 

( The  President.)  He  is  entitled  to  ask  that. 

35,5/6.  (Mr.  J\Iichael  JJavitt.)  Lou  have  said  to  Mr.  Reid  you  had  a  strong  objection 
to  see  any  Government  official  ? — Anyone  but  a  Government  official. 

35.577.  I  misunderstood  you.  Mr.  Shannon  was  represented  to  vou  as  a  Crown 
solicitor  ? — He  represented  himself  as  such. 

35.578.  He  represented  himself? — Yes. 

35.579.  As  a  Crown  solicitor? — Yes. 

35.580.  And  as  a  Crown  solicitor  he  put  an  oath  to  you  ?  --  He  took  the  details  of 
the  inf onnation,  and  he  read  it,  and  I  signed  it,  and  he  swore  me  after  on  it. 

35.581.  Did  he  tell  you  beforehand  that  he  was  a  Crown  solicitor.  Solicitor  autho¬ 
rised  to  take  such  information  ? — Something  to  that  effect. 

35.582.  As  a  Crown  solicitor? — Yes. 

35.583.  You  are  certain  he  used  those  words  ? — I  am,  perfectly. 

35.584.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  meetings  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  in  1876  and 
1877,  where  you  said  you  met  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan ;  was  not  the  Amnesty 
Association  not  worked  by  the  Home  Rule  League  in  those  days  ? — It  was  ;  but  the 
principal  leaders  of  it  in  my  time  belonged  to  the  Fenian  organisation — what  we 
call  the  principal  leaders  of  it. 

35.585.  Did  Mr.  Butt  belong  to  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.586.  Was  not  he  the  principal  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  League  and  Amnesty 
Association  ? — It  appears  so  ;  he  was  president. 

35.587.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  ? — I  do  not. 

35.588.  You  do  not  ? — I  do  not  know  it  for  truth. 

35.589.  You  swear  you  do  not  know  that  Isaac  Butt  was  the  principal  leader  of  the 
Home  Rule  League  ? — I  do  not  know  it  now. 

35.590.  Did  you  know  it  then  ? — I  might;  I  really  think  he  was  president. 

35.591.  I  should  think  you  did  think  so.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  Amnesty 
Association  worked  by  public  meetings  in  order  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  public  mind 
for  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners  ? — Yes,  but  not  all  meetings. 

35.592.  Not  what? — Not  all  meetings;  the  public  was  not  allowed  into  all 
meetings. 

35.593.  Not  to  the  meetings  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute? — Not  in  all. 

35.594.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  will,  distinctly. 

35.595.  The  meetings  announced  as  Amnesty  meetings,  or  meetings  of  the  committee  ? 

You  would  not  be  allowed  across  the  door  except  you  were  a  member,  or  there  was 

someone  to  pass  you  in. 

35.596.  Do  you  swear  no  one  was  allowed  into  the  Amnesty  meetings  at  the 
Mechanics  Institute  but  a  Fenian  ? — I  will  swear  to  some  of  them  I  attended. 

35.597.  Give  me  an  approximate  date  for  this? — I  cannot  give  you  no  date. 
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35,598.  What  year?— It  might  be  1876  or  1877.  . 

-  35*599.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  fluiniwKy  meeting  ;  you  saw  me  at  [that  meeting  l 

_ X  did,  and  I  saw  you  the  night  you  were  released,  and  there  was  no  one  allowed  in 

the  first  visit  you  paid  to  the  Mechanics’  Institute ;  there  was  no  one  allowed  into  the 
room  but  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation. 

35.600.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  about  1878. 

35.601.  1878?— I  think  so. 

35.602.  What  time  in  1878,  come  now  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know  about  the 
date. 

35.603.  You  are  very  accurate  about  other  matters,  try  and  be  accurate  about  this  ' 
— I  cannot  fix  the  date. 

35.604.  Try  ? — I  cannot. 

35.605.  Will  you  tell  me  what  time  ;  was  it  spring,  or  winter,  or  summer,  or  when  i 
— It  was  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  winter. 

35.606.  Of  1878  ?— Yes,  I  think  so  ;  that  is  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

35*607.  What  would  you  call  the  commencement  of  the  winter?— I  cannot  give  you 
any  date.  I  know  it  was  something  about  the  winter. 

35.608.  October  of  the  year  1877  ?— I  will  not  swear  to  any  date. 

35.609.  Was  it  November? — I  will  not  swear  to  any  date. 

35*610.  This  may  be  a  serious  matter  ;  try  and  tell  their  Lordships  was  it  early  m 

the  winter  of  1878  ? — I  cannot  fix  any  date.  # 

35.611.  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  positive  about  the  meeting  ?— I  am  so  positive 

because  yourself  was  there. 

35.612.  Because  myself  was  there  ?— Yes,  I  am  very  positive  on  that. 

35.613.  Was  it  near  Christmas  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35.614.  But  try  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  cannot  fix  any  date. 

35.615.  Who  else  was  there? — A  friend  of  yours  of  the  name  of  O’Brien,  and 
Chambers. 

35.616.  Who  else  ? — I  cannot  think  of  anybody  else  there. 

35*617.  Then  you  will  not  help  me  as  to  the  time  this  occurred  ? — I  have  no  idea  of 

the  date.  .  ^  T  . . 

35.618.  I  happened  to  be  in  America  early  in  the  winter  of  1878.  1  suppose  1  could 

not  be  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  too  ?— I  do  not  swear  to  any  date  at  all.  It  might 
be  a  fortnight  after  your  coming  to  Dublin  at  that  time. 

35.619.  You  said  after  my  release? — Yes,  about  that  time. 

35.620.  It  was  early  after  my  release  ? — Yes. 

35.621.  The  latter  part  of  1878  ? — I  do  not  know  the  year,  I  have  no  idea. 

35.622.  That  is  all  nonsense  ?— I  have  no  idea. 

*  35  623.  You  swear  that  I  was  at  that  meeting  immediately  after  my  release? — Yes. 
35', 624.  You  said  in  the  winter  of  1S78  ? — I  said  distinctly  I  cannot  give  you  the 

d  b.  to 

33,625-6.  Did  not  you  say  the  winter  of  1878? — That  was  my  own  opinion,  it  was. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was. 

35.627.  Did  not  you  swear  just  now  it  was  the  winter  of  1878? — 18/7  or  1878,1 

swear  distinctly  I  cannot  give  you  no  date.  <  .  .  ,  Q>7Q  9 

35.628.  Now  will  you  again  say  that  it  was  m  the  winter  of  1878  or  early  in  1879  i 

— I  will  swear  to  no  date. 

35.629.  You  will  swear  to  no  date? — No. 

35.630.  You  have  got  a  very  bad  memory  for  dates  ?— Very  much  so. 

35^631.  You  have?— Yes ;  I  never  made  a  practice  of  keeping  those  dates,  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  in  the  position  I  am. 

36  632.  I  am  very  sorry;  you  say  you  never  anticipated  such  a  thing.  Now  I  ask 
you  once  more  on  this  matter  about  the  date,  was  it  in  the  winter  of  1878  ? — I 

cannot  swear  to  any  date.  ,  .  T  „ 

35.633.  Where  were  you  in  the  winter  of  1878  ?— In  Dublin. 

35.634.  What  were  you  doing? — Working  in  Martin’s  in  Dublin,  the  North  Wall, 
as  a  carpenter. 

35.635.  You  know  you  were  there  in  1878  ? — Perfectly  sure  of  it. 

35.636.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  was  working  at  that  time 
1877,  1878,  and  1879,  and  the  year  1880. 
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35.637.  You  are  sure  it  was  shortly  after  my  release  ? — Yes,  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

35.638.  I  happened  to  be  released  in  December  ? — I  think  it  might  be  a  week  after 
the  Macarlhy  funeral,  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  go  to  it. 

35.639.  You  said  a  while  ago  I  was  in  that  meeting  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
immediately  after  my  release  ? — It  might  be  that  time. 


35,640. 


Now  you  say  it  was  after  the  Macarthy  funeral  ? — It  might  be  about  that 


time. 


35,641.  You  are  not  certain  which? — I  am  not  certain;  I  cannot  give  you  any 


date. 


35.642.  What  was  the  object  of  that  meeting  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35.643.  You  cannot  say  ? — No  ;  we  were  all  ordered  to  go  there. 

35.644.  You  were  all  ordered  to  go  there  ? — Yes,  to  attend  that  meeting. 

35.645.  And  you  do  not  know  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? — I  do  not. 

35.646.  Did  I  make  a  speech  at  that  meeting  ? — I  think  so. 

35.647.  You  are  not  sure  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

35.648.  Did  anybody  else  make  speeches  ? — Mr.  Egan  made  a  speech  there. 

35.649.  He  was  there  ? — Yes,  he  was  there. 

35.650.  You  do  not  know  what  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  ? — I  do  not. 

35.651.  Was  it  simply  to  make  speeches  ? — I  do  not  know. 

35.652.  You  do  not  know? — No. 

35.653.  Now  come  back  to  the  meeting  in  the  Rotunda.  You  swore  yesterday  that 
Edward  O’Hanlon  was  on  the  platform? — Yes,  you  insisted  on  the  leader  of  the 
meeting  allowing  him  to  come  and  read  that  paper  he  had. 

35.654.  You  swore  distinctly  I  gave  him  another  kind  of  support  on  the  platform  ? 


—Yes. 


35.655.  I  was  in  sympathy  with  him  and  his  friends  there? — You  were  the  latter 
end  when  he  was  put  up  on  the  platform  to  read  the  paper,  and  you  sympathised  with 

v  him  and  supported  him.  ■ 

35.656.  Do  you  mean  I  was  simply  supporting  him  in  his  right  to  read  the  resolu¬ 
tion  or  that  I  was  in  sympathy  with  the  object  that  brought  him  there  ? — You 
insisted  on  him  reading  that  paper,  and  Mr.  Egan  too. 


35,657.  Mas  that  the  extent  of  the  support  extended  to  him  and  his  friends? — I 
think  so. 


35.658.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  yesterday  when  you  said  I  supported  him,  that  I 
supported  him  in  the  way  of  sympathy  to  the  object  that  brought  him  there  ? — I  meant 
to  say  you  supported  him  in  the  object  of  reading  it  when  there  were  objections  made 
to  his  reading  it ;  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  read  it ;  you  supported  him. 

35.659.  What  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? — It  was  the  first  League  meeting. 

35.660.  And  O’ Hanlon  and  his  friends  came  there  to  break  it  up  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

35.661.  What  did  they  come  for? — I  was  authorised  to  go  there  by  mv  own  Centre 
to  attend  the  meeting.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  Land  League  meeting  no  more 
than  there  was  the  views  expressed. 

35.662.  Were  you  given  to  understand  that  O’Hanlon  Avent  there  as  a  Land 
Leaguer? — No. 

35.663.  Were  you  given  to  understand  that  O’Hanlon  Avent  there  as  an  anti-Land 
Leaguer  ? — No. 

35.664.  Did  you  gather  from  his  resolution  that  he  Avas  opposed  to  the  meeting? — 
Not  to  my  knoAvledge;  I  never  heard  him  speak  against  the  Land  League. 

35.665.  Did  you  hear  this  resolution  read  at  the  meating  ? — Yes. 

35.666.  You  did  ? — Yes. 

35.667.  Was  it  in  favour  of  the  Land  League  or  against  it? — Partly  against  the 
Land  League  movement  at  the  time. 

35.668.  It  Avas  in  reality  in  opposition  to  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  to  the  Land 
League  principles  it  Avas  opposed  to. 

35.669.  Did  it  strike  you  Avlien  I  asked  the  meeting  to  allow  O’Hanlon  to  read  the 
resolution  that  I  was  trying  to  get  fair  play  for  an  avowed  opponent  ? — Not  to  my 
knoAvledge ;  I  saAv  you  insisting  on  him  reading  the  paper;  insisting  for  him  to  be 
allowed  to  read  his  paper. 

35.670.  To  read  his  resolution  ? — Yes. 
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35.671.  Did  you  read  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  afterwards  in  the  “  Flag  of 
Ireland  ”  ? — No. 

35.672.  Were  not  you  a  reader  of  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  at  the  time  ? — No. 

35*673.  Do  you  swear  that? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  I  read  the  paper  half  a  dozen  times 

in  my  life. 

35.674.  You  have  read  it? — Yes. 

35.675.  Did  you  know  it  was  the  reputed  organ  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — I 
never  read  it  more  than  six  times  in  my  life. 

35.676.  Did  you  know  it  was  the  reputed  organ  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — One 


of  them. 

35.677.  Did  you  know  that  O’ Donovan  Rossa  of  the  Fenian  Council  of  America  was 
its  correspondent? — One  of  them. 

35.678.  Did  you  know  your  brother  wrote  letters  to  it,  and  Daniel  Curley  and  others  ? 
— My  brother  never  wrote  letters  to  it. 

35.679.  Do  you  swear  that  ?— Distinctly. 

35.680.  You  have  read  copies  of  it,  you  say  ? — About  six  of  them  ;  I  cannot  go  no 
more  than  that.  I  do  not  think  I  read  six  of  them  ever  in  my  life. 

35.681.  But  being  the  reputed  organ  of  the  Fenian  organisation,  you  would,  I 
suppose,  expect  its  report  of  the  meeting  would  be  favourable  to  the  O’Hanlon  party  ? 
— I  cannot  say  ;  I  never  saw  the  report  to  my  knowledge. 

35.682.  O’Hanlon  was  a  Fenian? — He  was  one  of  the  party. 

35.683.  You  swear  you  did  not  read  a  report  of  what  O’Hanlon  said  at  that  meeting 
in  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  ? — I  do  distinctly. 

35,689.  Then  if  in  this  and  other  papers  it  was  reported  that  O’Hanlon  was  opposed 
to  the  Land  League,  denounced  the  Land  League  in  a  resolution,  and  in  a  letter  which 
he  sent  to  the  papers  the  day  afterwards,  would  O’Hanlon  be  right  or  you  when  you 
say  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  Land  League  ? — He  might  be  opposed  to  it  at  that 
meeting,  but  not  after  that  meeting  he  was  not  opposed  to  it. 

35.685.  Let  us  stick  to  the  meeting  ;  do  you  swear  that  the  resolution  which  was  read 
by  him  at  that  meeting  was  not  an  attack  on  the  Land  League  agitation  and  on 
g^.pQptmal  prisoners? — I  have  no  idea  of  thg  nature  of  it  \  it  was  lead. 

35.686.  Shall  I  refresh  your  memory  by  reading  the  resolution  ? — No,  thank  you. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  It  is  May  8tli,  1880.  This  is  the  letter,  my  Lord  ;  there  was 

some  dispute  about  it  yesterday. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  resolution  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  The  resolution  is  in  the  letter. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Read  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the .  resolution,  but  do 
not  read  the  statement  in  it.  If  the  resolution  is  set  out,  I  shall  withdraw  all  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  being  read,  the  resolution  part,  but  not  the  statement  in  the  letter. 

35.687.  (Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  8th  May  1880,  “Resolved  that  while  we,  the 

“  Nationalists  of  Dublin,  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  give  the  land  to  those  who 
“  cultivate  it,  we  protest  against  the  deceptive  policy  of  Heaven  sent  champions  and 
“  ex-political  prisoners  who  are  trying  to  seduce  the  people  from  the  straight  road  of 
«  independence  into  the  corrupt  and  crooked  way  by  which  renegades  and  persons  of 
“  questionable  character  obtain  seats  in  the  English  Parliament.  Is  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  ? — I  cannot  say.  . 

35.688.  Would  you  say  that  resplution  was  friendly  to  me — yes  or  no  — I  never 


knew  you  to  be -  ,  .  _  _  .  .  ,  „ 

35.689.  Answer  my  question.  Is  that  resolution  which  I  have  just  read  friendly  to 

me  or  otherwise  ?— It  might  be  against  you,  but  not  after  that  meeting  they  were  not 
against  you.  They  upheld  you  after  that  meeting.  The  combination  between  the  two 

parties  came  after  that  meeting.  _  ^  _  . 

35.690.  We  will  come  to  that  afterwards.  You  said  yesterday  that  Dan  Curley 

attacked  me  for  having  deserted  my  principles? — Yes,  I  was  listening  to  him. 

35.691.  Was  Dan  Curley  on  the  platform  ?— Yes. 

35.692.  Did  you  see  any  revolvers  produced  on  the  platform? — No. 

35.693.  You  swear  that  ?— Distinctly. 

35.694.  Do  you  know  Amiens  Street,  in  Dublin  ?— I  do. 

35.695.  You  have  been  there  frequently  ?— Well,  I  lived  down  in  that  neighbourhood 
for  some  time.  I  used  to  pass  it  very  olten. 
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35.696.  I  suppose  you  knew  that  I  lived  there  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.697.  You  attended  Fenian  circles,  organising  these  meetings,  in  Dublin,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes. 

35.698.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  spoken  of  in  Fenian  circles  in  Dublin  that  four  men 
armed  with  revolvers  went  to  my  lodgings,  in  Amiens  Street,  after  the  Rotunda 
meeting  ? — Never. 

35.699.  Will  you  swear  that? — Distinctly. 

35.700.  You  never  heard  Dan  Curley  talk  of  that? — Never,  he  was  one  of  your 
principal  supporters  after  it. 

35.701.  We  will  see  that  directly.  What  do  you  mean  by  principal  supporters? — In 
the  Land  League  movement. 

35.702.  Did  you  ever  see  me  in  company  with  Dan  Curlev  in  your  life  ? — Yes. 

35.703.  Where? — At  Dublin. 

35.704.  Where? — In  Amiens  Street  that  you  talk  about,  speaking  to  him. 

35.705.  When  was  that  ? — It  might  be  about  1881  ;  it  might  be  about  that  time.  It 
might  be  before  your  arrest. 

35.706.  In  1881  ?— Yes. 

35.707.  What  time  in  1881  ? — I  cannot  give  any  date. 

3d, 708.  Low,  come,  you  are  very  particular  about  other  matters? — You  are  driving 
them  into  my  mind. 

35.709.  Was  it  the  spring  of  1881  ?— I  cannot  fix  any  date,  but  it  was  about  the 
year  1881. 

35.710.  Was  it  near  Patrick’s  Day? — It  might  be  the  commencement  of  1881. 

35.711.  The  commencement  of  1881  ? — I  think  so. 

35.712.  What  do  you  call  the  commencement  of  1881  ? — It  might  be  the  spring  of 

the  year.  1  ° 

35.713.  That  would  be  March,  I  suppose,  Patrick’s  Day  ? — I  cannot  fix  any  dates.  I 
do  not  keep  a  catalogue. 

35.714.  You  say  the  spring  of  the  year  ?— Somewhere  about  the  spring-  of  the  vear 
1881.  It  might  be  before  or  after  it. 

35.715.  Was  it  near  St.  Patrick’s  Day? — I  cannot  say. 

35.716.  When  does  spring  begin  ? — February. 

35.717.  What  time  ? — The  1st  February,  they  say. 

35.718.  In  Ireland.  Was  it  the  1st  February  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35,/ 19.  W  ill  you  swear  it  was  in  February  at  all  ? — It  was  some  time  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1881.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  of  the  month,  or  week,  or  day  for  it. 

35.720.  How  do  you  know  it  was  ? — Because  I  knew  the  movement  between  the 
parties  was  at  that  time  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  parties. 

35.721.  You  are  very  certain  about  that  ? — 1  am,  very. 

35.722.  Since  your  interview  with  Mr.  Shannon? — No,  no. 

35.723.  You  are  very  particular  about  the  beginning  of  1881.  Was  there  snow  on 
the  ground  ? — No. 

35.724.  You  are  very  particular  about  it.  Was  it  a  fine  day  ? — It  was. 

35.725.  You  remember  those  incidents.  What  causes  you  to  remember  the  day 

was  fine  ? — Well  really  I  cannot  say  whether  the  day  was  fine  or  not.  '  ^ 

35.726.  Have  you  not  just  sworn  it  was?— Well,  I  can  correct  myself,  there  is  no 
man  but  what  makes  a  slip  at  times. 

35.727. ^  Did  you  mention  to  anybody  a  while  ago  that  you  saw  Curley  and  I  in 

Amiens  Street  ?— No,  I  never  mentioned  it  before.  You  only  put  it  into  my  mind 
some  time  ago.  J 

35.728.  Was  it  in  my  lodgings  ?— No,  there  is  a  coach  builder’s  yard  there  in  the 
Amiens  Street,  on  the  left  hand  side  as  you  go  in. 

35.729.  A  coach  builder’s  yard,  who  is  the  owner  of  it  ? — It  is  not  in  Amiens  Street 
it  is  in  Talbot  Street. 

35.730.  You  said  Amiens  Street  a  while  ago.  Do  you  wish  to  correct  yourself 
again  ?-  I  do.  It  is  fialbot  Street.  I  took  it  to  bo  Amiens  Street. 

'35,731 .  Any  other  occasion  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.732.  Wo  will  loavo  that  branch  of  the  question.  When  did  you  first  hear  ot 
thm  organisation  of  the  Invincibles  ?— The  latter  end  of  1881. 

35.733.  Was  that  the  time  they  were'orgUliisud  ?^-TTUtt  IS  to  the  best  of  my  opinion 

That  is  what  I  have  been  told.  1  ’ 
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35.734.  You  have  been  told  ? — Yes. 

35.735.  Are  you  confused  as  to  dates  in  those  incidents  ? — No,  I  am  not.  It  might 

be  the  latter  end  of  1881.  - 

35.736.  Would  you  call  October  or  November  or  December  the  latter  part  ? — It 
might  be  the  latter  end  of  1881. 

35.737.  Would  you  say  December? — I  give  no  date. 

35.738.  But  you  are  certain  it  was  not  in  the  summer  of  1881  ? — lam  certain  it  was 
in  1881,  the  latter  end  of  1881.  It  might  be  summer,  or  the  latter  end  of  it.  It  was 
inside  of  1881  it  was  formed. 

35.739.  The  latter  part  of  1881  ? — That  is  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

35.740.  Who  told  you  about  this  formation? — The  four  who  formed  the  first 
council. 

35.741.  When  did  they  tell  you  ? — Immediately  after  that  meeting  which  took  place 
in  the  Angel  Hotel. 

35.742.  And  when  was  that  meeting,  about  ? — I  cannot  give  the  date  of  it.  It 
might  be  in  1881,  some  time. 

35.743.  The  latter  part  of  1881  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35.744.  The  summer  of  1881  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35.745.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Invincibles  before  the  summer  of  1881  ? — Never. 

35.746.  Before  the  autumn  of  1881  ? — Never. 

35.747.  Then  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1881  you  heard  of  them  ? — I  cannot  say 
distinctly.  It  was  somewhere  in  the  year  of  1881. 

35.748.  But  not  in  the  summer  or  the  autumn  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  cannot  fix  the 
date. 

35.749.  I  suppose  you  knew  Thomas  Brennan  very  well  by  sight  ? — Oh,  perfectly 
well. 

35.750.  You  saw  him  repeatedly  in  1881,  I  suppose  ?— Well,  no. 

35.751.  Or  in  1880? — The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  the  evening  you  were  arrested. 

35.752.  That  was  when  ? — I  cannot  give  the  year.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about 
Carlisle  Bridge  when  you  were  arrested  by  the  two  detectives. 

35.753.  You  are  not  certain  about  the  year  of  that  event? — No,  but  I  remember 
your  handing  the  revolver  from  your  breast. 

35.754.  You  are  certain  about  that  ?— Yes,  I  was  close  to  you. 

35.755.  You  are  as  certain  about  that  as  you  are  about  everything  else? — Certainly, 
I  was  looking  at  you.  Seeing  is  believing. 

35.756.  You  cannot  be  deceived  about  that  ?— I  Gannot. 

35.757.  And  you  are  as  certain  about  that  as  you  are  about  anything  else  ? — I  was 


looking  at  it. 

35.758.  You  were? — Yes. 

35.759.  Do  you  know  Inspector  Mullen? — Yes. 

35.760.  What  is  he  ? — 1  do  not  know  what  he  is  at  present. 

35.761.  What  was  he  when  you  knew  him? — I  never  saw  Inspector  Mullen,  to  my 
knowledge,  until  I  was  arrested. 

35.762.  You  knew  at  that  time  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  detective  department  ? — 
I  did,  after  I  was  arrested. 

35.763.  Supposing  Inspector  Mullen  should  swear  that  I  handed  him  a  revolver  in  the 
fCastie  Yard,  after  I  was  arrested,  would  he  or  you  be  right  about  the  revolver  incident  ? 

— I  cannot  say,  I  can  only  swear  to  what  I  saw. 

35.764.  You  swear  you  saw  that? — I  swear  distinctly  I  saw  the  revolver  in  your 

hand. 

35.765.  And  you  are  as  positive  about  that  as  you  are  about  everything  else  ? — I  am 
very  positive.  Whether  you  gave  it  to  him  or  not  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  you  put 
it  back  into  your  pocket  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  positive  I  saw  it  in  your  hand. 

35.766.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  Janies  Carey  knew  more  about  the  Invincibles 
than ’you  did  ?— Yes,  but  he  hid  it.  He  thought  to  veil  his  dupes  to  save  you  and  the 
like  of  you,  those  he  had  duped. 

35.767.  You  were  one  of  them,  I  suppose  ?— One  of  them  to  my  grief. 

35.768.  One  of  his  innocent  dupes  ?— One  of  them  to  my  grief. 

35.769.  But  I  suppose  you  admit  he  knew  more  about  this  duping  Invincible 
organisation  than  you  did  ? — Well,  he  should  know.  He  thought  to  save  the  principal 
parties  and  veil  his  own  poor  dupes  that  he  was  after  duping  into  it. 
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35,770.  Were  you  out  of  prison  when  he  was  giving  information  in  Dublin  ? — I 
never  knew.  *  He  was  the  first  man  who  blamed  me  for  giving  information  and  I  knew 


35,771.  Were  you  in  prison  or  were  you  at  liberty  at  the  time? — That  was  the 


man  who  identified  me. 

35.772.  We  re  you  at  liberty  or  in  prison  at  the  time  of  the  Invincible  trials  in 
Dublin? — I  was  in  prison. 

35.773.  Then  you  do  not  know  about  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  You  spoke 
yesterday  about  Carey's  election  to  the  town  council  in  Dublin  ?  lies. 

35.774.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  that  election  ? — No. 

35.775.  Did  you  know  that  the  Tories  in  that  ward  assisted  him — canvassed  for 
him? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  took  any  part  in  those  things  at  all. 

35.776.  You  never  heard  of  the  Tory  again,  the  “Express”  writing  a  leadin 
article  in  support  of  his  candidature? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.777.  You  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  there  was  a  private  meeting 
between  Davitt,  Egan,  and  Brennan  and  the  Fenian  centres  after  the  Rotunda  meeting, 
and  the  result  was  there  was  to  be  no  further  opposition  to  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

35.778.  Were  you  at  that  meeting? — No. 

35.779.  From  whom  did  you  hear  about  it  ?— The  centre  of  my  own  circle  and  the 
chairman  of  the  centres  of  Dublin.  That  was  the  orders  given  to  all  the  Fenian 
organisations  at  the  time. 

35.780.  I  am  talking  now  of  this  particular  meeting.  From  whom  did  you  hear  of 
that  ? — My  own  centre. 

35.781.  Who  was  he? — My  brother. 

35.782.  How  long  after  the  Rotunda  meeting  did  he  tell  you  about  that  ? — It  might 
be  the  following  Sunday. 

35.783.  Was  the  supposed  conference  on  that  Sunday  ? — No,  but  I  was  told  that  at 
the  time  ;  about  a  week  after  that. 

35.784.  About  a  week  after  that  meeting,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

35.785.  You  are  certain  as  to  that  ? — Yes;  it  might  be  more. 

35.786.  It  might  be  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  or  three  months  ? — It  was  not  a  month. 
It  was  very  shortly  after  the  meeting. 

35.787.  It  might  be  a  week,  or  might  be  a  fortnight  ? — Yes. 

35.788.  You  aro  not  certain  which  ? — No. 

35.789.  Which  would  be  the  likeliest  ? — I  am  not. 

35.790.  Then  if  I  left  for  America  a  few  days  after  that  meeting  this  conference 
would  have  to  be  very  close  after  the  Rotunda  meeting  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  heard  such 
a  thing  took  place.  It  was  told  to  all  the  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation. 

35.791.  Do  you  know  that  I  left  for  America  a  few  days  after  the  meeting? — Not 

to  mv  knnff1a,qpa  -  - - -  . 

“35/7927  Were  you  in  Dublin  then  ? — I  was. 

35.793.  And  you  cannot  recollect  that  ? — I  cannot. 

35.794.  You  have  no  recollection  at  all  ? — No  recollection. 

35.795.  Though  it  might  have  appeared  in  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland,”  a  paper  you  read 
occasionally  ? — It  might.  I  did  not  follow  your  footsteps  to  know  where  you  went  to. 

35.796.  No ;  but  it  seems  you  were  very  particular  about  certain  matters  which  may 
possibly,  if  you  are  believed,  compromise  me  before  this  Court.  Now,  one  or  two  more 
questions  and  I  have  done  with  you.  You  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  you  saw  Mr. 
Egan  writing  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  ? — Yes,  several  times. 

35.797.  Did  ho  write  anything  for  you  ? — Yes. 

35.798.  What? — He  often  sent  when  there  would  be  a  meeting.  We  will  say  the 
time  of  the  Macartliy  funeral  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  writing.  I  was  looking  at 

him. 

35.799.  What  was  he  writing  then  ? — Ilo  was  sending  the  invitations  to  all  the 
trades  of  Dublin  to  attend  the  funeral. 

35.800.  Did  he  write  to  all  the  trades? — I  think  so. 

35.801.  You  are  not  sure? — I  am  not  sure,  but  thero  was  a  circular  sent  round  to  all 
bodies. 

35.802.  And  you  got  one  of  those  circulars? — T  think  so. 

35.803.  Was  it  a  written  one,  or  printed  ? — Written,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
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35.804.  Were  all  the  circulars  in  his  own  handwriting  ? — Yes,  he  was  writing  some 
of  them. 

35.805.  You  say  after  that  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  the  Fenians  supported  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

35.806.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  read  of  Fenians  breaking  up  meetings  and  knocking 
down  platforms  of  the  Land  League  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  ? — Not  after  that, 
to  my  knowledge. 

35.807.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — Yes. 

35.808.  You  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  these  events? — No,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

35.809.  Will  you  swear  that  I  was  not  constantly  attacked  in  this  “  Flag  of 
Ireland”  paper  about  the  Fenian  organisation  in  1881  and  1882? — Not  as  I 
know. 

35.810.  You  will  not  swear  to  the  contrary  ? — Not  as  I  know.  I  never  read  the 
paper,  only  it  might  be  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  it. 

35.811.  You  read  no  papers  at  all,  I  suppose,  scarcely? — Well,  very  little,  the 
“  Freeman  ”  and  the  “  Irish  Times.” 

35.812.  Did  you  attend  any  Land  League  meetings? — Very  few. 

35.813.  Did  you  ever  see  me  at  any  other  except  the  one  at  the  Rotunda  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

35.814.  And  you  did  not  read  the  papers  ? — Yes,  I  did  see  you  at  one.  I  think 
I  saw  you  at  one  in  the  Nine  Acres  at  Phoenix  Park  on  a  Sunday. 

35.815.  Any  other? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.816.  And  you  did  not  read  the  papers  ? — No. 

35.817.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  I  continued  to  get  support  in  Land  League 
meetings  from  these  people  ? — Oh,  everyone  knew  that. 

35.818.  How  did  you  know  it? — Everyone  knew  that. 

35.819.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  everyone  ?  ” — The  public  at  large  knew  you  were 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  it. 

35.820.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  I  did  belong  to  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — 
Yes.’ 

35.821.  But  you  never  recollect  my  being  attacked  even  at  this  meeting  in  the 
Rotunda  for  having  left  the  Fenian  organisation? — Never  to  my  knowledge.  You 
were  always  upheld  by  them. 

35.822.  In  Ireland  ? — In  Ireland  to  my  knowledge. 

35.823.  In  1881  ?— Yes. 

35.824.  In  1882  ?— 1882. 

35.825.  You  are  certain  about  that  ? — Certain. 

35.826.  Notwithstanding  anything  these  Fenian  papers  may  say  to  the  contrary  ? — 
To  the  contrary — anyone  that  I  knew  always  upheld  you. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

35.827.  You  made  reference  to. the  Rotunda  meeting.  Will  you  tell  me  what  took 
place — you  remember  the  resolution  to  which  you  have  made  reference  ? — Yes. 

35.828.  Was  the  resolution  seconded  by  anyone  ? — Seconded  by  you,  Mr.  Biggar. 
You  were  one  of  the  parties  that  was  on  the  platform. 

35.829.  I  was  on  the  platform.  That  is  a  different  thing,  but  was  there  any  formal 
seconder  of  the  resolution? — Not  to  my  knowledge, 

35.830.  Were  any  speeches  made  in  favour  of  it  ? — There  were  speeches  made  before 

and  after  that. 

35.831.  But  in  favour  of  it  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.832.  Was  it  ever  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman  ? — It  was  and  carried. 

35.833.  It  was  put  and  carried  though  it  was  never  seconded  ? — It  was  put  and 
carried . 

35.834.  It  was  put  and  carried  although  it  was  never  seconded,  is  that  what  you 
say  ?1_ l  cannot  say  whether  it  was  seconded  or  not,  but  you  were  one  of  the  parties 
who  assisted  on  the  platform  for  it  to  be  read. 

35.835.  That  was  not  your  evidence  yesterday.  Your  evidence  yesterday  was  that 
I  represented  the  Land  League  there  at  the  time.  To  what  extent  did  I  assist  in  the 
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reading  of  this  document  ? — You  were  one  of  the  parties  on  the  platform  and  gave 
your  sanction  for  it  to  be  read.  . 

35.836.  Did  1  express  my  opinion  in  favour  of  it  audibly  ? — Yes,  in  favour  of  it. 

35.837.  In  what  way  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35.838.  You  do  not  know  ? — No. 

35.839.  Your  evidence  is  that  I  was  on  the  platform,  and  because  I  was  on  the 
platform,  therefore  I  assented  to  the  terms  of  this  resolution? — No,  your  actions  on 
the  platform  showed  you  were  in  favour  of  it. 

35.840.  In  favour  of  what  ? — In  favour  of  the  resolution  that  was  read. 

35.841.  In  favour  of  the  resolution,  or  in  favour  of  reading  the  resolution,  which  ? 
— The  paper  was  handed  in.  You  were  in  favour  of  it.  You  were  one  of  the  parties 
who  allowed  him  to  read  it, 

35.842.  In  what  way  did  I  express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  resolution  after  it 
had  been  read  ? — I  cannot  say  in  what  way  exactly  you  expressed  it. 

35.843.  Did  I  make  a  speech  in  favour  of  it  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  You  gave 
your  support  in  the  reading  of  it. 

35.844.  You  are  confusing  two  things.  There  is  first  of  all  the  support  I  gave  to 
the  reading  of  it.  Then  the  question  is,  whether  there  was  any  support  after  it  was 
read? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.845.  I  gave  no  support  after  it  was  read,  to  your  knowledge.  Did  I  give  any 
support,  to  your  knowledge,  after  it  was  read  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

35.846.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  things,  and  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  they 
were  put  to  you  yesterday.  In  speaking  about  the  oath  of  the  Fenians  about  “  taking 
“  up  arms  any  moment  for  Ireland,”  was  the  oath  ever  altered  at  all?  A  very  slight 
alteration. 

35.847.  When  ? — About  1877,  I  think. 

35.848.  What  was  the  alteration  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35.849.  There  was  no  other  change  in  the  Fenian  oath  after  that  time  at  all? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

35.850.  You  have  been  asked  about  seeing  Mr.  Egan  in  the  years  1883,  1884,  and 
1885.  I  need  not  remind  you,  of  course,  that  you  were  in  prison  all  that  time,  and 
you  have  never  seen  Mr.  Egan  since  you  were  in  prison,  I  suppose  ? — Oh,  no. 

35.851.  Before  you  went  to  prison,  which  you  told  us  yesterday  was  in  November 
1882,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  Egan  was  in  Dublin  or  whether 
he  was  not? — No,  I  never  saw  him  in  Dublin  after  he  went  to  Paris,  after  the  arrests 
on  the  Land  League. 

35.852.  Dow  do  you  know  he  had  gone  to  Paris  ? — It  was  discussed  by  the  members 
in  Dublin  that  he  was  gone  and  the  cleverality  of  his  escape. 

35.853.  It  was  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Land  League  that  he  had 
escaped  and  the  “cleverality”  of  his  escape? — Among  the  members  of  the  Fenian 
organisation. 

35.854.  I  mean  the  Fenian  organisation.  You  said  that  you  saw  Sheridan  at  James 
Mullett's  public  house.  Do  you  know  from  what  passed  what  he  was  thero  for  ? 

■ — Yes. 

35.855.  What? — To  attend  the  centres  meeting  and  get  their  reports. 

35.856.  Do  you  mean  the  Fenian  centres? — The  Fenian  centres. 

35.857.  How  often,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  did  you  see  Sheridan  at  meetings  at 
James  Mulletts’s  public  house  ? — Three  or  four  times. 

35.858.  Tell  mo  up  to  1878,  had  the  Fenians  much  money? — Very  littlo,  only  the 
subscriptions  of  the  members. 

35.859.  What  amounts  were  the  subscriptions  of  the  moinbers  ? — According  to  their 
station  in  life. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Upon  this  I  think  my  learned  friend  ought  to  lay  a  foundation  to 
show  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  financial  position. 

(The  President.)  It  can  be  got  at  in  an  indirect  way.  lie  can  tell  us  what  subscrip¬ 
tion  it  was,  and  then  we  will  havo  his  statement  as  to  what  he  knows  of  the  numbers 
of  members. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  A  witness  may  not  always  be  able  to  discriminate  between  what 
he  knows  and  the  manner  he  is  entitled  to  impart  it,  and  what  he  does  not  know. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  do  not  think,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me.  that  there  was  any 
cross-examination  as  to  the  funds  of  the  Fenian  organisation. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  imagine  this  is  to  suggest  that  they 
got  their  funds  from  some  other  quarter.  . 

&  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  there  was  a  distinct  cross-examination 

^(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  quite  appreciate  the  object  of  the  question,  but  what  I  mean  is 
this :  Here  is  a  person  who  does  not  profess  to  have  been  in  control  in  any  sense  of 

the  word. 

(The  President.)  I  am  with  you  upon  that. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship. 

35  860  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  were  a  member  of  the  circle,  not  a  centre, 
vou  have  told  us,  until  the  spring  of  1882,  if  I  remember  right  ?— That  is  right. 

35.861.  What  amount  did  the  members  subscribe t — According  to  your  circumstances 

35.862.  About  what  ? — Some  a  penny  and  twopence  and  threepence  a  week,  and 


so  on. 

35  863.  How  much  did  you  subscribe  ? — Threepence. 

35*864  Was  that  all  through  the  time  ?— That  was  all  through  the  time. 

35*865.  Only  speak  of  what  you  yourself  saw  after  1879.  Did  you  ever  see  much 
money  given  or  money  about  amongst  the  Fenians? — None  at  all.  When  they  were 
sending  the  delegates  to  James  Stephens  in  America  the  centres  had  to  pledge  then- 

watches  to  send  the  delegates. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Here  again  I  should  object. 

(The  President.)  As  far  as  be  knows  they  were  a  poor  body. 

35  866  (The  Attorney- General.)  How  do  you  know  the  centres  had  to  pledge  their 
watches  to  send  their  delegates  to  America?— My  own  brother  s  was  one  of  the 
watcliGS 

35,867.  And  he  was  a  centre  ?— Yes,  at  that  time.  # 

35  868  You  said  yesterday  that  your  reason  for  knoiving  Egan  to  be  connected  with 
the  matter  was  by  another  letter ;  just  tell  us  what  that  letter  was  ?— A  letter  sent  to 

James  Carey  at  the  time.  Is  that  the  one  you  mean  ? 

35,869.  Yes.  There  was  a  letter  sent  by  Egan  when  Carey  was  on  the  town  council, 

savin0-  he  was  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  it.  .  _ 

35  870.  You  were  asked  yesterday  by  Sir  Charles  Pussell  what  reason  you  had  to 
know  that  Sheridan  was  connected  with  the  Invincibles.  Your  Lordships  will  find  it 
at  page  1888  in  the  cross-examination  of  Sir  Charles  Pussell 

“  Can  you  suggest  any  ground  except  the  statement  or  suggestion,  whichever 
it  was  made  by  the  people  with  whom  you  were  associated,  for  suggesting  that 
these  men  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
James  Carey  when  he  was  getting  in  the  town  council  of  Dublin  m  the  latter 

end  of  1882.  ,  ,  ,,  . 

“  Then  it  stands  thus :  statements  made  to  you  by  third  persons ;  nothing 

known  of  your  own  knowledge  but  the  letter  which  has  been  put  in  ?  Not  this, 

another  one  which  was  never  produced. 

“  Another  letter?— Yes,  which  was  never  produced. 

“  I  am  curious.  About  these  letters,  I  should  like  to  ask  jou  a  question  or 
two  ;  W  hen  did  you  see  those  letters  first  ?— Yesterday  evening.” 

Then  it  goes  on  with  the  three  letters.  I  propose  to  ask  him  about  this  fourth  letter. 
Who  was  the  fourth  letter  from  ? — Patrick  Egan,  Paris. 

35,871.  To  whom?— James  Carey,  Dublin.  ,  v 

35  879  I  am  not  referring  to  those  three  that  have  been  produced,  rou  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean  ?— The  one  I  mean  has  never  been  produced  yet. 

35  873.  What  was  there  in  that  fourth  letter  which  has  not  been  produced  . 

(Mr  B  T  Beid  )  I  submit  that  this  has  not  in  any  sense  arisen. 

(The  President.)  He  is  asked  on  cross-examination  whether  he  can  suggest  any 
ground,  except  this,  for  the  statement  he  has  made,  and  he  says  there  was  another 
letter,  and  no  further  questions  were  put. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  quite  true.  He  said  there  was  another  letter.  We,  of 
course,  know  nothing  about  that  letter,  and  that  being  so,  how  can  they  give  secondary 
evidence  of  that  letter  without  in  the  least  giving  any  account  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  letter,  or  of  any  search  being  made  for  it.  What  I  mean  is  this.  It  is  quite 
time  it  is  a  principle  that  when  you  are  cross-examining  as  to  the  contents  and  asking 
the  contents  of  any  document,  the  examining  counsel  is  entitled  to  put  it  in  re¬ 
examination,  but  that  does  not  displace  the  other  rule  of  law,  namely,  that  you  must 
get  the  best  evidence  of  that  which  it  is  sought  to  prove. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  respectfully  submit  that  when  counsel  has  asked  “  can 
“  you  suggest  any  ground  ?  ”  and  has,  in  cross-examination,  elicited  that  there  was 
this  letter  which  this  man  saw,  that  in  re-examination.  I  am  entitled  to  get  the  com¬ 
plete  answer  as  to  the  grounds,  otherwise  the  result  would  be  that  it  might  be  said 
that  he  had  made  an  untrue  statement.  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship’s 
that  the  practice  is  as  I  have  submitted. 

(The  President.)  We  think  the  question  should  not  be  put.  It  stands  thus : — You 
know  that  he  says  that  there  is  another  letter  which  gave  him  this  information. 
The  benefit  of  that  you  have. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Very  well  my  Lord. 

35.874.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  knew  that  Carey  got  funds  from  the  Land 
League  to  start  his  business.  You  stated  that  in  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  now 
did  you  know  that  ? — From  his  own  conversation. 

35.875.  What  was  Carey  before  he  started  this  business  ? — Ho  was  foreman  to  Mr. 
Mason,  the  builder,  Dublin. 

35.876.  And  what  sort  of  business  did  he  start  ? — Builder  and  contractor. 

35.877.  On  his  own  account? — On  his  own  account. 

35.878.  Where  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  a  yard  or  not. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  ask  a  question  which  has 
already  been  put  by  Mr.  Davitt.  May  I  trouble  your  Lordship  to  look  at  page  1887, 
questions  35,406,  35,407,  and  35,408.  The  names  have  got  mixed  up.  I  want  to  get 
it  in  the  witness’s  own  language. 

35.879.  Who  were  present  the  day  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  arrested  ? — Thomas  Brennan. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  a  name  there  which,  from  the  next  two  answers, 

clearly,  I  think,  got  in  by  mistake.  There  is  a  a  name  in  the  middle  of  that  answer 
which  has  got  in.  I  think  the  next  answer,  35,408,  shows  it  to  be  a  mistake.  We 
thought  so  at  the  time,  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  clear  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  put. 

35.880.  Thomas  Brennan  ;  any  other  Invincible  or  anybody  else  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

35.881.  Was  Egan  there  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.882.  You  did  not  see  him  there  ? — No ;  I  saw  the  two  of  them  passing  along 
Sackville  Street,  over  the  bridge. 

35.883.  What  two  ? — Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

35.884.  But  you  did  not  see  Egan  there  ? — I  did  not  to  my  knowledge. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  arose  from  a  slip,  I  think,  in  the  way  in  which  the  question 
was  put,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  note.  I  have  it  cleared  up  now. 

35.885.  You  said,  with  reference  to  Boyton,  that  the  appointment  in  the  morning 
was  to  meet  him.  Who  told  you  you  were  going  to  meet  Boyton  ? — Joseph  Brady. 

35.886.  Do  you  remember  where  he  told  you  ? — He  came  to  my  place  of  business 
where  I  was  working. 

35.887.  Where  were  you  to  meet  Boyton  ?  Did  he  tell  you  where  ?— On  the  quay, 
by  Guinness’s  Gate,  coming  down  from  King’s  Bridge  Railway.  He  travelled  in  the 
same  train  as  Mr.  Burke  travelled  on. 

35,883.  Was  any  time  given  you? — Yes,  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  think ;  between 
9  and  10. 

35.889.  Was  Mr.  Burke,  tho  Chairman  of  the  Prisons  Board,  a  strangor  to  you  ?— 
Never  saw  the  gentleman  in  my  life  until  then. 

35.890.  When  you  went  at  10  o’clock  to  this  quay,  who  was  thero  ?— No  one  but 
Joseph  Brady  and  myself. 

35.891.  Is  there  any  station  near  thero? — King’s  Bridge  Railway  Station. 

35.892.  When  you  were  waiting  thero,  did  people  come  from  the  station,  or  what  ? — 
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The  train  came  in.  Mr.  Boyton  passed  down.  He  was  before  Mr.  Burke  and  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  Burke  as  he  passed  him.  “  That  is  the  man,”  says  he. 

35.893.  You  have  been  asked  by  both  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Davitt  as  to 
persons  other  than  Fenians  being  in  these  meetings  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  you 
said  this  morning  that  at  some  of  the  meetings,  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
floor  or  be  passed  in,  unless  he  was  a  Fenian? — Yes. 

35.894.  How  used  they  to  stop  people  coming  in,  who  were  not  Fenians,  if  they 
attempted  to  ?  What  was  done  ? — There  was  a  person  placed  on  the  door,  and  every 
centre  of  a  circle  would  have  to  pass  his  own  men,  and  every  person  would  vouch  for 
his  own  men  going  in,  that  they  were  such. 

35.895.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  remember  the  exact  nnmbers  or  exact  dates.  About 
how  many  meetings  in  1876,  1877,  and  1878  have  you  been  at,  to  which,  to  your 
knowledge,  only  Fenians  were  admitted,  and  at  which  Egan  was  present  ? — Two  or 
three  of  them. 

35.896.  You  spoke  this  morning  of  two  names  I  had  not  heard  before,  at  any  rats, 
from  you — O’Brien  and  Chambers.  Do  you  know  O’Brien’s  Christian  name  ? — I  do 
not  know  his  Christian  name. 

35.897.  Or  Chambers’s  Christian  name  ? — No.  I  know  both  of  them  personally. 

35.898.  Were  they  Fenians  or  not  ? — Yes.  Chambers  accompanied  John  Devoy  in 
the  room  the  night  he  inspected  us  in  Bolton  Street. 

35.899.  That  was  the  occasion  you  spoke  to  yesterday  ? — Yes,  Chambers  accompanied 

him. 

35.900.  I  want  particularly  to  get  the  circumstances  of  this.  You  have  spoken  to 
it  as  a  meeting  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Davitt’s  release.  Where  was  it? 
Where  was  the  meeting? — At  the  Mechanics’  Institution. 

35.901.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Davitt  before  or  not? — I  never  saw  him  till  the  evening 
he  came  to  Dublin  after  being  released. 

35.902.  That  was  that  occasion  ? — That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

35.903.  You  said  O’Brien  and  Chambers  came  with  him  ? — Yes. 

35.904.  Why  was  that  ? — After  being  released  from  England,  from  some  prison  in 
England. 

35.905.  Why  was  O’Brien  there  ?  Was  he  released  as  well  ? — He  was  one  of  them. 

35.906.  One  of  the  persons  released  with  Davitt? — Yes. 

'  ‘  35,907.  What  had  O’Brien  been  by  trade  or  profession,  do  you  know?— He  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  British  army.  He  keeps  a  tobacco  shop  at  North  Quay  in  Dublin. 

35.908.  Chambers, — what  was  he? — A  corporal  in  the  British  Army. 

35.909.  Had  he  been  in  prison,  too  ? — Yes. 

35.910.  Was  anything  done  with  reference  to  these  men  at  this  meeting?  Was 
there  any  object  of  the  meeting?— Not  to  my  knowledge;  they  were  there  :  it  was  a 
reception. 

35.911.  A  reception  of  these  people  who  had  been  released  ? —The  Fenian  organisa¬ 
tion  at  large. 

35.912.  Was  anybody  at  that  meeting  except  Fenians  ? — No,  because  they  did  not 
want  the  authorities  or  the  public.  If  the  public  was  allowed  in  of  course  the 
authorities  would  get  the  particulars  of  the  meetings. 

35.913.  Who  was  McCarthy  ?— Which  do  you  mean  ? 

35.914.  The  one  you  spoke  of  the  funeral  of  ? — He  was  a  colour-sergeant  in  the 
British  Army,  convicted  in  1865. 

35.915.  Was  he  released  ? — Yes. 

35.916.  At  the  same  time?— At  the  same  time. 

35.917.  How  many  days  after  his  release  did  he  live,  do  you  know? — He  died 
suddenly  in  Morrison’s  Hotel  in  Dublin. 

35.918.  How  many  days  after  the  release  ? — I  cannot  say. 

35.919.  About— do  you  recollect? — It  might  be  two  or  :hree;  a  very  short  time. 
{The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  forgive  me  for  going  a  little  into  detail, 

into  this ;  the  facts  have  become  important  with  reference  to  a  question  of  corrobo¬ 
ration. 

35.920.  He  died  two  or  three  days  afterwards? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

35.921.  Having  been  released  at  the  same  time  as  Davitt  ? — The  same  time. 

35.922.  Then  the  funeral  occurred  a  short  time  after  his  death  ? — Yes. 
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35.923.  And  you  tliink  the  congratulatory  reception  was  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
release  ? — I  think  so,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

35.924.  Was  anything  said  at  this  meeting  as  to  what  these  gentlemen’s  services  had 
been  that  they  should  have  a  reception? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  remember 

now. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  day  do  you  say  Mr.  Davitt  was  released  on,  Mr. 
Attorney  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

{The  President.)  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Davitt. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  19th  December  1877  is  the  date,  I  am  informed. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

35.925.  {The  Attorney -General.)  You  have  been  asked  about  an  interview  at  which 
you  saw  Daniel  Curley  and  Davitt  in  conversation,  and  you  said  that  Mr.  Davitt  drove 
it  into  your  mind,  by  which,  I  suppose,  you  mean  reminded  you  of  it  ? — Yes. 

35.926.  Do  Talbot  Street  and  Amiens  Street  adjoin  one  another? — I  take  it  to  be 
Amiens  Street,  but  it  is  Arthur  Street  now. 

35.927.  Is  there  a  railway  station  called  the  Amiens  Street  Railway  Station  ? — Yes, 
it  is  near  that.  Both  streets  run  into  it. 

35.928.  There  is  a  railway  station.  This  was  a  coachbuilder’s  yard  in  Talbot  Street  ? 
— Yes,  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  go  down. 

35.929.  You  mentioned  that  James  Carey  identified  you.  Where  did  he  identify 
you  ? — Kilmainham  Prison. 

35.930.  Was  he  brought  to  do  it? — He  was  there  a  prisoner.  I  was  brought  to 
Mount  Joy.  I  was  undergoing  a  sentence  of  10  years  at  the  time. 

35.931.  A  sentence  for  which  you  had  been  convicted  on  the  3rd  January  1883,  I 
think  you  told  us  ? — Yes ;  exactly. 

35.932.  You  were  in  prison  at  Mount  Joy  and  brought  to  Kilmainham,  and  there 
identified  by  James  Carey  ? — Yes. 

35.933.  Until  you  were  brought  and  identified  by  James  Carey  previous  to  the 
Phoenix  Park  trials,  did  you  know  of  James  Carey  having  made  any  statement  of  any 
kind  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.934.  Now,  do  not  disturb  that  piece  of  paper,  please.  Just  look  at  this  photo¬ 
graph.  I  had  not  this  yesterday,  Mr.  Reid.  Tell  me  if  you  know  who  that  is 
{handing  it  to  the  witness)  ? — That  is  the  gentleman  that  is  called  “  No.  1,”  I  think. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Let  me  look,  Tynan  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes  ;  I  want  to  prove  it,  that  is  all.  I  want  your  Lordship 
just  to  look.  Your  Lordsbip  will  kindly  remove  the  paper  yourself,  and  see,  of  course, 
why  I  told  the  witness  not  to  move  it. 

{The  President.)  Am  I  to  remove  it  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  so  that  your  Lordship  may  see  why  I  gummed  it  up 
before  I  gave  it  the  witness.  It  is  only  important  your  Lordship  should  know,  in  case 
it  is  referred  to,  that  the  photograph  was  handed  to  the  witness  covered  up. 

35.935.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  photograph  before  ? — Never. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  question  about  that  photograph, 
Mr.  Reid.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  identification  in  other  cases. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Do  you  put  that  in. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  that  goes  in. 

{Mr  Davitt.)  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  with  reference  to  this  meeting  in  the 
Mechanics’  Institute. 

{The  President.)  Something  you  omitted  to  ask  ? 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  No,  my  Lord,  it  is  arising  out  of  a  question  put  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  v 

{The  President.)  Yes. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

35,936.  Did  you  see  Chambers  and  O’Brien  and  myself  at  the  Mechanics’ 
more  than  once? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  cannot  give  you  an  account  of 
was  often  you  were  up - 
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35.937.  It  is  only,  according  to  your  recollection,  on  one  occasion? — You  were  often 
there. 

35.938.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  other  occasion  except  this  one  you 
have  sworn  about  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

35.939.  Can  you  remember  that  that  meeting  was  in  connexion  with  the  funeral 
of  McCarthy? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  too  far  back. 

35.940.  And  that  it  was  a  public  meeting  ? — It  was  not  a  public  meeting. 

35.941.  You  swear  it  was  not? — Distinctly. 

35.942.  Reported  in  the  papers? — I  cannot  say  what  was  reported  in  the  papers. 

35.943.  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  meeting  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  shortly  after  my  release  at  which  myself  and  Chambers  and  O’Brien  were 
present  but  this  one  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  Lordship  that  this  witness  may 
remain  here  for  a  few  days  for  several  reasons.  We  want  to  make  some  inquiries,  but 
also  because  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  who  was  referred  to  and  stated  to  be  the  Member  of 
Parliament,  desires  to  be  confronted  with  this  witness. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Pardon  me,  with  very  great  deference,  my  learned  friend 
must  not  say  Mr.  O’Connor  was  stated  to  be  the  member. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Well,  was  understood. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  not  a  particle  of  objection,  but  it  is  so  necessary  the 
thing  should  be  quite  correct.  I  am  sure  that  mistake  is  made  by  inadvertence 
My  learned  friend  has  said  I  have  stated  that  Mr.  O’Connor  was  the  Member  of 
Parliament.  I  asked  the  witness  whether  he  was.  Read  the  question. 

(The  President.)  The  question  was,  Was  O’Connor  a  Member  of  Parliament  then? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  No,  with  great  deference,  the  question  the  Attorney-General 
himself  put  was  this  :  “  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
“  ment? — He  might  be,  but  not  till  the  year  1882.  He  might  be  since;  I  do  not 
“  know.”  If  that  is  not  a  suggestion  that  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Parliament  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  learned  friend  must  pardon  me.  I  wish  that  the.  witness 
should  remain  for  any  such  purpose ;  only,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing,  I  have  not  made  any  suggestion  ;  I  have  only  asked  a  question  with  reference 
to  it. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  the  witness  is  in  prison,  but  I  suppose  if  1  give  the 
direction,  he  will  remain  here  for  a  few  days. 

(The  Attorney-General,)  If  your  Lordship  gives  the  direction  he  will.  He  is  to 
remain  in  England  at  present  l 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  was  very  anxious  to  put  in  some  documents 
which  have  relation  to  this  witness’s  evidence,  but  they  relate  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris, 
and  my  friend  has  asked  me  (and  I  admit  it  is  reasonable)  that  I  should  postpone 
putting  them  in  until  Mr.  Lockwood  can  be  here.  Your  Lordship  will  understand 
that  I  "should  have  put  them  in  next,  but  I  will  take  them  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lockwood  is 
able  to  attend.  In  the  meantime  I  will  take  another  witness,  my  Lord. 


Reginald  Digby  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

35.944.  Are  you  Lord  Digby’s  agent  on  his  Irish  estates  ?  I  am. 

35.945.  I  think  he  has  got  estates  in  King  s  County  and  Queen  s  County  in  Ireland  ? 

_ Y  0g. 

35.946.  And  how  loner  have  you  been  agent  ? — Since  1871. 

35.947.  Up  to  1879  were  there  arrears  or  not,  practically  speaking,  upon  the  estate? 

— The  arrears  were  very  small.  .  .  . 

35.948.  And  how  were  the  tenants  as  to  position,  well  to  do  or  otherwise  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  well  to  do.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions. 

35.949.  In  1879,  was  the  year  bad,  or  how,  with  reference  to  previous  years  ? — 1879 

was  a  bad  year.  .  . 

35.950.  And,  in  consequence,  did  Lord  Digby  give  reductions  upon  the  estate  .  He 

did. 
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35.951.  Varying  from  what  to  what? — The  reductions  in  1879  varied  from  10  per 

cent,  up  to  20  per  cent.  # 

35.952.  That  being  done,  were  the  rents  paid  fairly  well,  or  how  ? — They  were  very 

fairly  well.  .  . 

35.953.  Now,  in  the  following  year  did  you  notice  anything  about  land  agitation  in 
those  counties  ? — Yes ;  the  Rand  League  agitation  began  in  our  district  in  the  following 

year,  that  is,  in  1880.  _ 

35.954.  Were  speeches  made  and  public  meetings  held  upon  this  subject .  lhey 

were  in  Fullamore. 

35.955.  When  the  time  came  for  paying  the  November  rent,  what  was  the  result,  so 
far  as  you  could  judge,  upon  the  payment  of  rent  ? — The  tenants  offered  to  pay 
Griffiths’  valuation,  and  declined  to  pay  more. 

35.956.  Now,  did  some  tenants  pay  ? — Oh,  yes,  a  great  many  paid. 

35.957.  Did  they  pay  openly  or  secretly  ? — Secretly. 

35.958.  Those  that  paid  secretly,  did  they  allege  any  cause  for  paying  secretly  ?— 
They  did ;  they  declared  they  were  afraid  to  pay  openly . 

35.959.  And,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  of  the  country  was  concerned,  was  that  an 
honest  expression  of  their  feelings  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

35.960.  Did  you  receive  letters  from  many  of  them  upon  the  subject?  I  did. 

35.961.  Now,  I  believe  you  have  with  you  a  number  of  letters,  some  from  people 
who  have  died  or  ceased  to  be  tenants,  and  others  from  people  who  are  still  there  ? — 

I  have. 

35.962.  This  bundle,  I  think,  are  letters  received  from  tenants  whose  names  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  disclosing  for  one  cause  and  another.  Will  you  kindly  just  give  me 
them  in  order  of  date,  or  follow  me  whilst  I  read  them.  November  29th,  1880,  from 
Anne  Sadleir  to  Mr.  Digby.  Who  was  Anne  Sadleir  ?— She  was  a  tenant  of  Lord 
Digby’s. 

35.963.  What  sized  farm?— The  farm  was,  I  suppose,  about  200  acres. 

35.964.  And  rent  ? — Her  rent  is  about  150L  a  year, 

35.965.  Had  she  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  her  rent  regularly  or  not?— Most 
regularly. 

35.966.  Was  she  a  person  who  was  able  to  pay  ? — Oh,  yes,  a  person  in  a  very  good 
position. 

[The  letter  was  jmt  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follow  a]  :— 

“  Mulla,  Tullamore, 

“  My  Dear  Mr.  Digby,  “  November  29,  1880. 

“  I  hope  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  am  a  Land  Leaguer,  or  in  any  way 
wishful  to  act  dishonestly,  but  I  really  dare  not  pay  any  rent  until  the 
present  agitation  has  calmed  down.  I  feel  very  sorry  that  there  should  be  any 
unpleasantness  in  the  barony,  as  I  always  imagined  the  people  were  quiet  and 
peaceably  inclined  ;  and  I  am  told  that  neither  my  life  nor  property  would  be 
safe  if  I  persisted  as  inclination  would  prompt. 

“  Believe  me, 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  Anne  Sadleir." 

“  I  dare  not  even  send  this  by  my  own  post." 

35.967.  How  long  had  she  been  on  the  estate  ? — A  great  many  years.  The  Sadleir 
f  amily  had  been  there  for  a  very  long  time. 

35.968.  On  the  30th  November,  the  day  after,  did  she  write  you  this  ? 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  following ]  ; — 

“  Mulla,  Tullamore, 

“  King’s  Co., 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Digby,  November  30th,  1880. 

“  In  spite  of  my  letter  yesterday  I  am  going  to  run  the  chance  of  paying  ray 
rent,  but  trust  to  you  not  to  tell  mortal,  for  the  times  are  so  fearful  that  I  do  it 
with  trepidation,  and  shall  enclose  it  under  cover  to  Dr.  llidley  ‘  to  direct,’  and 
you  can  return  receipt  in  the  same  way.  I  also  enclose  iny  steward’s  mother’s 
rent,  as  they  are  afraid  to  take  it  themselves.  I  hope  ail  airs  may  soon  take  a 
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turn  for  the  better,  and  that  an  amicable  settlement  of  land  affairs  may  be  the 
result. 

“  Believe  me, 

“  Your’s  sincerely. 


“  My  half  year’s  rent  - 

«  Mrs.  Jas.  Meecham’s  rent  and  Champion  potatoes  - 


“  Anne  Sadleir.” 

£  s.  d. 

75  9  0 
7  3  6 
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35.969.  Had  this  lady  ever  paid  in  this  roundabout  way  before  ? — Never.  She  had 
always  sent  the  rent  direct  to  me  by  post  by  cheque. 

35.970.  Now,  was  there  a  tenant  at  that  time  on  the  estate  of  the  name  of  George 

Coltan  ? — There  was. 

35.971.  What  sized  farm  did  he  hold  ?— It  was  a  small  farm  between  20  and  30 
acres. 

35.972.  Was  he  an  old  tenant? — He  was. 

35.973.  On  the  3rd  of  December  of  that  year  did  you  get  this  letter  from  him  ? 

*  ?~t 

[ The  document  was  put  in  and  vead,  and  was  as  follows ]  .* 

“  R.  Digby,  Esq.  Gurteen, 

“Honoured  Sir,  December  3,  1880. 

“I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  to  let  you  know  how  seriously  I 
deplore  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  that  prevented  from  appearing  according  to 
appointment  to  pay  my  rent. 

“  I  never  was  more  willing  than  at  present  but  for  the  threats  held  out  to  any 
man  that  would  pay  until  he  gets  Griffiths  valuation  that  he  would  be  boycotted. 
And  whatever  chance  another  would  have  to  escape  with  impunity,  I  would  have 
none,  as  I  am  quite  apprehensive  my  movements  is  closely  watched,  as  I  incurred 
no  small  displeasure  already  for  not  attending  their  meetings,  especially  the 
deputation  that  went  to  Geashill. 

«  I  would  feel  happy  to  comply  v  ith  any  arrangement  you  would  make  for 
settling  my  account  privately,  or  if  it  would  not  be  too  presumptuous  to  suggest 
if  Mr.  Nisbett  had  any  business  in  Gurteen  I  would  see  him  at  my  brother’s  and 
pay  him  the  rent  in  full,  as  I  feel  very  uneasy  about  it. 

“  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how  thankful  I  feel  for  the  satisfactory 
abatement  you  gave  me  only  a  year  ago,  and  your  very  considerate  distribution 
of  Champion  potatoes  at  a  nominal  price,  and  not  to  think  of  the  same  boon  again. 
Besides  I  am  not  unmindful  of  later  favours  at  your  hand,  and  I  hope  the  same 
happy  relations  that  existed  at  your  appointment  over  the  estate  may  soon  be 
restored. 

“  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  convey  that  I  still  remain  Lord  Digby’s  obedient  and 
loyal  tenant. 

And  your 

“  Honour’s  devoted  and 

“  Humble  servant. 

“  Geo.  Colton.” 

35.974.  He  speaks  here  about  a  deputation  that  went  to  Geashill.  Do  you  know 
personally  anything  about  that  ? — Yes,  they  came  to  the  office. 

35.975.  What  was  that  deputation  ? — A  deputation  of  the  tenants  who  came  to  offer 

Griffiths’  valuation  and  no  more. 

35.976.  In  a  body? — Yes. 

35.977.  What  was  the  answer  given? — I  declined  to  accept  it. 

35.978.  Had  they  ever  come  to  you  in  a  body  before  that  year,  or  not  ?— Oh,  never. 
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35.979.  This  Mr.  Coltan,  I  presume  from  his  letter,  had  not  formed  one  of  the  body 
that  waited  upon  you  ? — He  had  not. 

35.980.  Now  I  think  you  have  several  other  letters,  but  for  the  reasons  you  have 
mentioned  you  would  rather  not  disclose  the  names  of  the  writers  of  them,  in  that 
year  to  the  same  effect? — No,  I  would  rather  not  disclose  the  names. 

35.981.  In  that  year  did  you  have,  amongst  other  tenants,  a  Mr.  Adams  ? — Yes. 

35.982.  Was  he  connected  or  not  with  the  land  agitation  ? — He  was.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  in  Tullamore. 

35.983.  Was  he  a  publican  and  shopkeeper  in  Tullamore? — He  was. 

35.984.  How  long  had  he  been  on  the  estate  ? — He  had  only  held  land  on  the  estate 
for  three  or  four  years. 

35.985.  Did  he  refuse  to  pay  ? — He  refused  to  pay  except  Griffith’s  valuation. 

35.986.  In  the  result  did  you  take  proceedings  against  him  ? — We  did. 

35.987.  And  in  January  1881,  in  face  of  these  proceedings,  did  he  come  and  pay  his 
rent  to  you  ? — At  the  end  of  January  1881  he  sent  me  the  full  rent  by  cheque. 

35.988.  Now,  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  or  at  all  events  in  1882,  did  you  have  to 
take  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts  against  some  of  the  larger  tenants? — We  had. 
That  was  in  the  end  of  1881. 

35.989.  And  were  there  sales  of  some  of  the  tenants’  interests  at  Tullamore  ? — Yes, 
there  were  sales  of  the  interests  of  nine  farms  put  up  for  sale. 

35.990.  In  two  of  the  cases  did  two  of  the  tenants  buy  in  their  interest  at  the  full 
value? — Yes,  at  the  full  rent  and  costs. 

35.991.  Did  anything  happen  to  the  hay  of  one  of  those  tenants  shortly  after  ? — 
Yes,  he  had  a  stack  of  hay  burned  a  very  few  nights  after. 

35.992.  In  the  other  cases  were  evictions  carried  out? — In  five  out  of  the  seven  cases 
evictions  were  actually  carried  out.  That  is  five  out  of  the  remaining  seven  cases. 

35.993.  Tenants  re-instated  as  caretakers  ; — No. 

35.994.  They  were  not  re-instated? — No,  not  at  the  time. 

35.995.  What  happened  to  those  tenants  afterwards? — Did  they  remain  out,  or  come 
and  pay,  or  what  ? — They  remained  out  about  six  months.  They  then  came  in  and 
paid  the  full  rent  demanded,  and  costs,  and  were  re-instated. 

35.996.  I  handed  you  the  bundle  ;  I  think  there  were  some  letters  you  received  in 
188l'from  some  of  the  tenants.  I  will  just  read  them.  There  was  another,  I  think,  in 
December  1881  from  the  same  Mrs.  Sadleir  ? — There  was. 

35.997.  This  is  it,  I  think,  on  the  6th  of  December. 


[ The  letter  was  put  in  and  reaa,  and  teas  as  follows']. 

“  Mulla,  Tullamore, 

“  Dearr  Mi.  Digby,  *'  December  6,  1881. 

“  I  have  had  a  hint  not  to  pay  my  rent  as  the  tenants  on  the  estate  refuse 
to  pay  unless  they  get  a  reduction,  and  although  most  anxious  to  pay,  and  to  do 
what  is  right  and  honest,  yet  I  confess  I  feel  nervous  these  times,  reading  how 
people  are  treated  who  pay  against  the  will  of  the  people,  so  hope  it  may  be  done 
quite  privately.  I  wish  to  settle  about  Geoghan’s  place,  and  when  all  is  made  up, 
will  send  a  cheque.  I  am  informed  that  all  landlords  have  a  right  to  pay  this 
half  of  the  county  cess  sinGe  1870.  Is  such  the  case  ? 

I  am  advised  also  to  go  in  for  a  reduction  under  the  Courts,  but  before  I 
should  think  of  taking  such  a  step,  should  like  to  inform  you, 

“  Believe  me, 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“  Anne  Sadleir.” 

“  I  am  sending  this  under  cover  to  Dublin  to  forward,  Please  send  your 
answer,  care  of  Canon  Sadleir,  D.D. 

“  34  Merrion  Square,  N., 

“  Dublin.” 

35.998.  Was  there  a  Michael  Conroy  a  tenant  on  the  estate  ? — ^  es. 

35.999.  What  size  farm  had  he  ? — He  had  two  farms  on  the  estate. 
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36,000.  What  was  about  the  size  of  the  two  1 — I  suppose  altogether  he  had  over 
300  acres.  A  large  farm. 

36,001.  The  rent  how  much  ? — His  rent,  I  think,  was  between  200L  and  300L 
36^002.  Had  he  been  long  on  the  estate  ?— Yes,  a  very  long  time. 

36,003.  And  paid  regularly  until  this  agitation  ?— Most  regularly. 

36,004.  And  direct  ? — By  cheque  always. 

36,005.  On  the  17th  December  1881,  did  you  get  this  letter  from  him. 


[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows.'] 

“  Killeigh, 

“  Dear  Sir,  December  17th,  1881. 

“  I  received  your  letter  requiring  me  to  pay  to  you,  or  lodge  to  your  credit, 
my  half-year’s  rent,  due  to  Lord  Digby  last  March.  I  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
you  could  you  not  ask  me  to  pay  tdl  the  other  tenants  are  paying  their  rents.  I 
feel  that  I  am  looked  on  in  the  county  with  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  for  I  never 
joined  in  any  of  the  agitations  that  have  latterly  existed,  and  I  never  attended  any 
meetings  but  those  of  the  tenantry,  who  assembled  last  year  to  respectfully  ask 
Lord  Digby  to  increase  the  reduction  in  our  rents  that  he  had  offered  to  us. 

“  Asking  you  to  kindly  consider  my  position, 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Most  respectfully  yours, 

Michael  Conroy.” 

Did  he  afterwards  pay  his  rent  ?— *  He  did ;  but  I  had  to  take  proceedings.  He 
wished  me  to  take  proceedings  against  him,  and  then  he  immediately  paid  the  full 

rent  and  costs. 

36,006.  Mr.  Odium,  was  he  a  tenant? — Yes,  he  was. 

36,007.  Was  there  a  farm  in  his  case  ? — Mr.  Edward  Odium  farmed  between  some¬ 
thing  like  500  statute  acres. 

36,008.  What  rent  ? — A  rent  of  about  400Z. 

35,009.  On  the  19th  December  1881  this  letter  came  there  to  you.,  ( Ihe  letter  was 
handed  to  the  witness.)  “I  write  to  acknowledge  your  letter— I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  think  that  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Odium ;  that  was  not  such  a  large  farm.  It  was 

about  300  acres. 

(Mr.  Murphy.) —  ,  ,  .  - 

“  Geashill,  19th  December  1881.  I  write  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the 

14th  instant,  requesting  me  to  pay  half  a  year’s  rent  now  due  to  Lord  Digby  for 
my  holding  in  Bknockan,  Mallin,  &c.  In  reply  I  wish  to  say  I  am  quite  willing 
to  do  so,  but  under  the  present  circumstances  I  would  be  afraid.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  lodge  it  to  my  own  credit  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  until  such  time  as  1 
find  I  can  hand  it  to  you  with  safety.  Hoping  this  will  be  a., sufficient  explanation 
for  my  delay,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant,  B.  R.  Odlum. 

36,010.  Was  there  a  Mr.  Davis  a  tenant  ? — There  was. 

30,011.  At  what  rent  ? — About  50 1.  a  year  his  rent  was. 

30  012  The  17th  December  1881  there  was  a  letter  from  him  : — 

“  Rath  Robbin,  17th  December  1881.  R.  Digby,  Esq.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
be  excused  for  not  having  paid  my  rent,  but  in  the  present  state  of  times  I  fear  I 
would  be  in  danger  in  so  doing.  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  not  to  doubt  my 
word,  as  I  will  surely  pay  you  as  soon  as  it  is  known  by  the  public  any  one  paid 
their’rent.  I  feel  sure  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  excuse  me,  as  I  never  expect 
land  for  nothing.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  John  Davis. 

Did  he  give  up  his  land  afterwards  ?— He  paid  shortly  afterwards,  not  openly,  though. 

36  013  Did  this  state  of  things  continue  long  in  the  country  ?— It  continued  in  my 
particular  district  up  till  about  June— the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  1882. 
36,014.  After  that  time  did  things  settle  down  or  not  ? — They  settled  down  very 

much  after  that  time.  . 

36  015  Were  rents  paid  openly  in  the  usual  way  or  not  ? — After  that  time,  yes. 
36,016.  How  long  ?— They  have  ever  since  1882.  There  has  been  no  serious  agita- 
tio  l  against  the  payment  of  rents  as  usual. 
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36,017.  Has  the  Land  League  been  active  or  not  in  your  part  of  the  county,  say,  in 
1882  ? — It  was  very  active  in  1881  and  1882. 

36,018.  Had  they  branches  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  was  the  principal  branch 

at  Tullamore. 

36,019.  What  was  the  other  branch  there? — Then  a  branch  was  established  in 
Geashill.  Tullamore  was  the  principal  branch. 

36,020.  Is  that  where  the  estate  is  situated  ? — The  estate  runs  up  within  a  mile  of 

Tullamore. 

36,021.  How  far  from  Geashill? — About  six  Irish  miles. 

36,022.  Between  1882  and  the  present  time,  have  the  branches  been  active  or  not  in 
your  counties? — Well,  I  should  say  lately  they  have  not  been  very  active  from  what  I 

hear.  . 

36,023.  Prior  to  the  land  agitation,  was  there  any  difficulty  of  letting  land  in 

Queen’s  County  and  King’s  County  ? — None  whatever. 

36,024.  After  that  time,  when  tenants  were  evicted,  was  there  a  difficulty  or  not 
in  letting  land  ? — Well,  it  was  impossible  to  let  the  land. 

36,025.  Do  you  remember  a  case  on  Lord  Digby’s  estate  where  a  tenant  took  a  large 
farm  that  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered  ? — I  do. 

36,026.  Was  a  herd  put  in  after  that? — Yes,  a  herd  was  remaining  on  the  land. 

36,027.  Did  he  remain  there,  or  what  happened  to  him  ? — No,  he  was  warned ; 
two  men  came  at  night  and  warned  him  to  leave. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  ask  your  Lordship,  is  it  admissible  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  proving  the  case. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  are  advisedly  confining  it  to  that  part  of  the  case  which 
does  not  appear  on  the  return,  that  is  to  show  the  influence  of  the  Land  League  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  The  suggested  cause. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course,  that  is  our  evidence. 

36,027a.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  was  the  result  upon  the  herd?— He  left  the  employ¬ 
ment. 

36,028.  Had  he  protection  .first  of  all  from  the  police? — He  had  subsequently 
protection  from  the  police. 

36,029.  Was  this  an  estate  upon  which  there  was  an  expenditure  to  any  extent 
by  the  landlord  or  not  ? — A  very  large  expenditure. 

36,030.  About  how  much  did  Lord  Digby  expend  in  the  years  of  1881  and  1882  ? — 
In  those  two  years  the  expenditure  was  not  so  large  while  the  agitation  was  recent. 

36,031 .  How  much  has  he  expended  since  he  has  had  the  estate  ? — Since  Lord 
Digby  first  came  into  the  property,  which  was  in  1856,  up  to  the  present  time 
the  expenditure  has  been  extremely  large. 

36,032.  About  how  much  ? — He  has  expended  a  permanent  improvement  on  the 
estate. 

36,033.  How  much,  take  a  lump  sum,  we  do  not  want  details  ? — Nearly  100,000L 

36,034.  In  the  case  of  tenants  who  paid  in  secret,  how  was  that  generally  done ; 
where  used  the  money  to  be  lodged  for  you  ? — It  was  done  in  various  ways,  some, 
money  was  sent  by  the  post ;  others,  lodgments  were  made  to  my  credit  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland. 

36,035.  Was  there  any  request  about  receipts  ? — I  had  several  requests  not  to  give 
receipts  back  to  the  tenants. 

36,036.  Now  as  to  Queen’s  County  and  King’s  County  ;  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  phrase  “  land-grabber,”  when  was  the  first  time  you  heard  that  phrase  in 
these  counties? — I  think  it  was  in  1880,  about  then. 

36,037.  Did  you  never  know  of  outrages  upon  people  for  paying  rent  or  taking 
evicted  lands  or  matters  of  that  kind  before  this  land  agitation  ? — Never  in  our 
district. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

36,038.  You  say  you  have  not  heard  the  term  “  land-grabber  ”  before  ? — Not  till 
about  1880  or  1881. 

36,039.  Before  that  did  you  not  know  in  the  case  of  an  eviction  it  was  extremely 
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unpopular  to  take  the  land  of  a  tenant  who  had  been  evicted  ? — In  the  few  evictions  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  letting  the  land  again. 

36,040.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  letting  then,  I  will  not  dispute  that ;  was  it  not  a 
very  unpopular  thing  ? — It  was  unpopular,  of  course,  with  the  person  who  had  been 
previously  evicted,  but  it  was  not  an  unpopular  thing  with  the  people  generally. 

36,041.  Have  you  never  heard  before  1880  of  tenants  being  shot  by  moonlighters 
and  injured  for  taking  evicted  land  ? — Oh,  very  often. 

36,042.  Before  1880,  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

36,043.  I  mean  before  1879  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  by  the  person  who  had  been  evicted, 
or  by  some  member  of  the  family. 

36,044.  So  you  conjecture.  I  do  not  complain  of  your  saying  that.  Let  me  follow 
that  up  for  a  moment.  I  am  not  speaking  of  shooting  landlords  or  agents,  I  am 
speaking  now  of  punishing  the  tenants  or  the  person  who  had  taken  the  evicted  land. 
You  say  you  had  heard  that  very  frequently  before  ? — I  have  heard  of  outrages  on 
tenants  who  have  taken  evicted  farms. 

36,045.  Have  you  not  often  heard  of  outrages  upon  tenants  or  moonlighting  tenants 
who  paid  a  rent  above  the  valuation  before  1879  ? — Never. 

36,016.  You  never  heard  of  it  yourself? — Never. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 


36,047.  The  year  1879  was  a  very  wet  one  ;  the  winter  especially  was  it  not? — The 
year  1879  was  very  wet,  the  summer  of  1879  was  especially  so. 

36,048.  I  suppose  the  effect  of  a  bad  season  such  as  1879  was  greater  in  boggy  and 
marshy  land  than  the  other? — Yes. 

36,049.  Is  there  not  a  large  portion  of  the  bog  of  Allan  in  King’s  County  ? — There 
is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  bog  of  Allan. 

36,050.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Geashill  ? — Not  on  the  property  of  Geashill. 

36,051.  Is  not  thero  a  great  deal  of  bog  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geashill  ? — Yes, 


there  is 

36,052.  Up  to  Clynau  River  ? — There  is,  but  that  is  not  on  the  Geashill  property. 
36,053.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  bog  also  in  the  Queen’s  County  ? — Parts  of  the 

Queen’s  County  there  is.  . 

36,054.  Can  you  remember  what  the  population  of  Queen  s  County  was  in  the  year 

1341  ? _ Ho,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Queen’s  County.  Lord  Digby’s  property 

in  the  Queen’s  County  is  only  a  small  oue. 

36,055.  But  you  have  spoken  about  the  Queen’s  County  ? — The  principal  property  is 

in  the  King’s  County.  .  .  AT 

36,056.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  Queen  s  County  now  is? — No,  1  have 


no  idea. 

36,057.  Even  approximately  ? — No. 

36,058.  Do  you  know,  or  would  you  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  population  of 
Queen’s  County  in  1841  was  153,000,  and  that  now  it  is  70,000? — I  really  no  nothing 
about  it ;  I  do  not  live  in  Queen’s  County.  It  is  a  small  property  there,  and  I  should 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

36,059.  Your  knowledge  of  the  population  does  not  enable  you  to  say  that  half  of 
the  population  in  the  last  40  years  has  disappeared  ? — I  know  nothing  whatever, 


Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Michael  Davitt, 

36,060.  Did  the  writers  of  those  letters  go  into  the  Land  Court  to  yet  their  rent 
fixed  ? — Some  of  them. 

36,061.  Then  they  were  not  satisfied  altogether  with  the  relations  between  them¬ 
selves  and  you  ? — Some  of  them  went  in,  and  some  of  them  were  very  sorry  they  did 
go  in. 

36,062.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  They  went  into  the  Land  Courts,  however,  still  further  to 
reduce  their  rents, 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

I  will  take  Mr.  Davitt’s  question  first.  What  was  the  result  of  going  into  the  Land 
Court ;  what  was  the  average  reduction  ?— The  average  reduction  in  relation  to  the 

whole  rental  of  the  estate  has  been  2f  per  cent. 

36,063.  What  were  the  reductions  given  by  Lord  Digby  in  cases  where  they  settled 
outside  the  Land  Court?— I  am  including  in  the  two  and  three-quarters,  rents 
judicially  fixed  by  agreement.  There  were  80  judicial  rents  on  the  estate  out  of 
about  600,  and  the  average  reduction  of  the  rental  is  represented  by  two  and  three- 

quarters.  .  . 

36,064.  {The  President.)  What  were  the  reductions  incases  m  which  they  did  go 
in  ? — The  reduction  in  cases  in  which  they  did  go  in.  out  of  the  80  cases  the  reduction 
averaged  9  per  cent. 

36,065.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  There  has  been  a  great  fall  in  prices  between  1880  and  1881, 
and  the  time  they  went  into  the  Land  Court  in  1886  ? — There  have  been. 

36,066.  Are  you  including  in  that  the  reduction  under  the  Land  Act  or  not  ? — I 
am  including  in  that  the  reduction  under  the  temporary  scale. 

36,067.  {Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  a  thing  that  means  the  fall  in  prices,  but  the  fall  m 
prices  since  1881,  not  in  1886  and  1887,  and  those  under  that  Act,  Mr.  Digby  has  not 
included  in  the  reduction  ? —  The  reduction  for  the  three  years ;  the  temporary 
scale. 

36,068.  {The  President.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  reduction  made  m  the  courts 
before  1886  ? — Yes,  to  fix  all  the  rents. 

36,069.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Was  there  any  difficulty  made  by  Lord  Digby  towards  the 
leaseholder  going  to  the  court  or  not  ? — No,  there  were  not  many  leaseholders  on  the 
estate,  but  he  offered  to  take  a  release  of  any  leases  there  were  disclosed. 

36,070.  With  reference  to  the  terms  asked  you,  when  did  you  first  hear  the  term 
“  Moonlighter  ”  ;  was  that  before  or  after  the  agitation  ? — I  really  do  not  know,  when 
we  have  never  had  any  moonlighting  in  our  district. 

36,071.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it? — About  1880  or  1881. 

36,072.  You  have  been  asked  whether  people  taking  evicted  farms  had  sometimes 
outrages  upon  them  ;  were  they  by  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  before  the  land 
agitation  ? — I  had  no  experience  of  outrages  at  all,  because  we  had  been  extremely 
free  from  outrages,  but  I  believe  outrages  committed  before  1880  were,  as  a  rule,  the 
-  acts  of  individuals. 

36,073.  My  friend  has  asked  you  a  question  whether  there  are  a  great  deal  of  bogs 
in  Ireland.  Bogs,  generally,  are  very  wet  ? — rlhey  are. 

36,074.  With  regard  to  the  population,  has  there  or  not  been  less  land  under  tillage 
gince  the  bad  years  than  there  was  before,  and  since  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
1846  ;  ha«  there  been  less  land  under  tillage  than  there  was  ? — Since  I  have  known  the 
estate  there  has  been  very  little. 

36,075.  Your  experience  is  since  1871  ? — There  is  very  little  difference. 

36,076.  You  said  that  some  of  the  tenants  said  they  were  sorry  they  went  into  the 
Land  Court ;  did  they  say  why  ? — A  great  many  of  them  who  went  in  got  no  reduction 
whatever. 


Mr.  George  Hewson  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

36,077.  Are  you  an  agent  over  properties  in  several  counties  in  Ireland  ? — I  am. 

36,078.  What  are  those  different  counties? — Limerick,  Clare,  Cork,  Leitrim,  Sligo, 
Donegal,  and  Kildare. 

36,079.  When  did  you  become  an  agent  first  ? — I  got  my  first  agency  in  1878. 

36,080.  Were  you  from  the  years  1877  to  1880  also  engaged  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Townsend,  of  Dublin,  extensive  agents? — From  1877  to  the  end  of  1881. 

36,081.  Are  they  agents  over  several  estates  in  Ireland  ? — Very  many  estates  in 
Ireland. 

36,082.  Did  you  collect  rents  and  look  after  the  affairs  of  those  estates  ? — Yes,  I 
was  employed  chiefly  in  going  round  the  different  estates  collecting  rents. 

36,083.  Up  to  the  year  1879,  had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  for  any  farms 
that  might  be  evicted  ? — Not  the  slightest. 
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36,084.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  caretakers  for  them  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

36,085.  Who  were  generally  employed  to  take  care  of  the  different  farms  ? — As  a 
rule  we  used  to  get  the  adjoining  tenants  to  look  after  the  evicted  farms. 

36,086.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  rent  paid  up  to  1879  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

36,087.  Do  you  know  of  any  outrage  being  committed  on  any  man  for  the  payment 
of  his  rent  ? — No. 

36,088.  Or  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  ? — No. 

36,089.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  expression  “land-grabber”  until  the  year  1879  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

36,090.  Until  that  period  in  your  experience  did  you  ever  know  of  any  man  being 
moonlighted,  as  it  is  called  ? — No. 

36,091.  Now  what  was  the  first  estate  over  which  you  were  appointed  agent  ? — The 
first  estate  of  any  importance  was  that  of  Major,  Malony,  in  the  County  of  Clare. 

36,092.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  ? — Early  in  the  year  1881. 

36,093.  What  was  the  condition  of  that  estate  at  that  time ;  were  there  large  arrears 
or  the  contrary  ? — Rather  the  contrary. 

36,094.  Were  the  rents  there  high  or  moderate? — The  rents  I  believe  to  have  been 
fair.  There  were  a  few  tenants  whose  rents  had  been  raised  in  1876,  but  when  I  was 
appointed  agent  I  took  the  rents  at  the  lower  rate. 

36,095.  When  did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  the  rents  upon 
Mr.  Malony’s  estate  ? — Yes,  I  experienced  a  great  difficulty. 

36,096.  When  did  you  first  experience  it? — The  end  of  1881. 

36,097.  (Mr.  Reid.)  You  have  not  told  us  the  county  ? — Clare. 

36,098.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Now  did  you  receive  a  number  of  letters  from  different 
tenants  upon  that  estate  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  ? — I  did. 

36,099.  Are  these  the  letters.  ( The  letters  were  handed  to  witness.)  Just  look 
over  them  ? — There  are  four  letters  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  the  rest, 
except  one  which  is  from  the  steward,  are  all  from  tenants. 

36.100.  Leave  out  the  one  from  the  steward? — The  top  one  is  from  the  steward,  and 
the  three  lower  ones  are  the  ones  from  the  clergyman. 

36.101.  Who  was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  whom  you  speak  of? — The  Rev. 
Robert  Humphreys. 

36.102.  Was  he  the  Roman  Catholio  curate? — No  ;  he  was  the  Protestant 
clergyman. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  first  letter,  my  Lord,  bears  date  10th  November  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  I  send  you  post  office  order  for  the  sum  of  41.  10 s. 
sterling,  together  with  poor  rate  ticket,  for  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me 
a  receipt  for  same.  Please  send  it  to  myself  in  person.  Send  it  in  the  enclosed 
envelope.  Sir,  I  wish  you  should  not  mention  to  other  parties  whether  it  is  paid 
or  not,  it  being  the  half-year’s  rent  due  May  last.  Don’t  forget  to  direct  to 
myself  without  fail.” 

36.103.  That  was  the  first  one  you  got  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  first ;  it 
was  one  of  a  series. 

36.104.  The  next  is  the  5th  December  1881  : — 

“  Dear  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  go  to  Kiltoma  to  meet  you  the 
day  of  the  rent  audit.” 

Had  you  appointed  a  day  for  the  collection  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.) — 

“  I  will  send  it  up  to  you  in  a  few  days.  No  one  can  know  anything  about  it 
but  myself  and  yourself,  or  if  they  did  I  would  be  killed.  There  is  a  fair  in 
Tulla.  My  son  expects  to  sell  cattle,  as  I  can  get  no  rent  from  him,  as  I  am 
always  paying  his  rent.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  matter  in  reference  to  his  son  which  I  do  not  read.  The 
next  is  the  9th  January  1882  : — 

“  Sir,  we,  the  undersigned  tenants,  on  receiving  the  ejectment  process  from 
Major  Malony  for  the  nonpayment  of  rent,  beg  to  say  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
trying  to  evade  paying  our  rent  as  soon  as  we  can  safely  do  so.  We  went  to 
Knock amore  that  day  appointed  for  paying,  but  we  were  prevented  seeing  you  by 
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the  party  collecting  there.  As  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  put  Major  Malony 
or  his  agent  to  any  trouble  to  collect  the  rent,  we  hope  you  will  stay  all  further 
proceedings  against  us,  and  give  us  a  little  time,  and  we  will  pay  your  rent  as 
usual.” 

Had  you  appointed  a  day  at  Knockmore  for  the  receipt  of  the  rent  ? — I  appointed  a 
day  at  Knockmore  for  the  receipt  of  rent  over  what  is  known  as  the  foecal  portion  of 
the  property. 

36.105.  Had  any  of  the  tenants  come  there? — A  large  crowd  assembled,  some  on 
horseback,  all  of  them  armed  with  sticks,  and  they  simply  ran  round  the  place  and  held 
what  was  known  as  a  Land  League  hunt. 

36.106.  About  what  date  was  that? — It  was  in  December  1881. 

36.107.  Did  any  of  them  pay  their  rent  on  that  day  ? — No. 

36.108.  Were  any  demands  made  upon  you  by  any  of  them  with  reference  to  a 
reduction  ? — No ;  they  did  not  come  near  me  at  all,  except  paraded  in  front  of  the 
place  in  this  way,  and  held  their  hunt. 

36.109.  Was  any  other  person  collecting  rent  there  that  day  ? — No. 

36,010.  Was  it  in  reference  to  that  that  this  letter  refers? — Yes;  those  same  tenants 
afterwards  told  me  that  they  had  walked  over  to  pay  their  rents,  but  upon  seeing  the 
crowd  they  had  turned  back. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  letter  is  the  13th  January  1882  : — 

“  Sir, 

“  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  a  dastardly  outrage  which  has  been  committed  upon 
my  house  on  the  night  of  the  12th  instant  by  some  ruffians  who  is  as  yet  unknown 
to  me,  at  about  haif-past  eleven  o’clock.  There  was  a  rifle  shot  fired  through  my 
kitchen  door,  and  went  right  through  and  knocked  the  mortar  off  the  wall  oppo¬ 
site  and  pitched  it  through  the  whole  kitchen,  but,  as  luck  happened  to  us  all,  we 
were  in  bed  and  escaped  the  ball.  I  found  the  slug  the  next  morning,  and  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Tatton  for  to  show  to  Mr.  O’Hara.  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  shall  have 
no  one  but  myself,  for  the  people  around  me  is  getting  outrageous.  If  the  times 
do  not  turn  up  peaceable  I  will  have  to  surrender  my  occupation.  I  hope  your 
honour  will  give  me  all  the  aid  you  can,  and  also  inform  Major  Moloney  if  he  does 
not  send  some  protection  force  to  the  Lodge  some  fatal  result  will  be  experienced 
I  trust  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  the  revolver  and  ammunition,  as  . 
have  no  one  to  get  one  suitable.” 

36.111.  That  is  signed  Michael  Collins.  Was  he  one  of  the  tenants  there? — Michael 
Collins,  he  was  the  bailiff,  tenant  and  bailiff. 

36.112.  Had  he  come  on  that  day  ? — He  had  ;  he  was  the  only  man  who  came  to  me 

at  all. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  letter  is  the  16th  January  1882,  to  G.  Hewson,  Esq.  : — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  will  give  up  my  position  as  a  land  bailiff,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  state  of  the  country.  If  I  hold  it,  my  life  would  be  very 
short  in  this  world,  but  I  expect,  with  the  help  of  God,  that  the  times  will  soon 
get  quiet  again.  I  did  not  get  your  letter  until  Saturday  for  to  go  to  Ennis.  If  I 
went  to  Ennis  on  that  day  I  never  would  come  back  with  my  life,  so  I  expect  your 
honour  will  forward  this  to  Major  Moloney,  as  1  also  expect  he  will  not  blame 
me  for  giving  it  up.” 

36.113.  Did  that  man  give  up  his  property  ? — He  gave  up  his  post  as  bailiff  for  the 
time. 

36.114.  Did  he  surrender  his  farm  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  next  is  the  20ch  January  1882,  to  Mr.  G.  Hewson ; — 

“  Sir, 

“  Enclosed  I  have  sent  second  half  notes  for  11/.  Please  date  receipt  for 
1st  October  last,  as  it  was  after  that  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  was  published,  so  by 
having  receipt  dated  October,  any  por.^on  seeing  receipt  will  not  know  but  that  it 
was  at  that  time  it  was  paid,  consequently  I  will  bo  under  no  risk.  One  request 
which  I  am  asking  you  to  get  the  Major’s  letter  for  mo  to  take  out  a  gun  licons  e 
Now  we  have  commenced  sowing  seeds  the  ravages  of  birds  are  enormous,” 
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The  next  letter  is  dated  21st  January,  from  Michael  Canny. 

“  I  send  on  a  cheque  to  you  for  one  half  year’s  rent  out  of  Gurteen-Agopogne 
which  you  promised  to  accept  from  me,  on  Saturday  last.  1  am  sorrj  that  I  am 
among  those  to  be  evicted,  as  I  never  intended  to  give  you  or  the  Major  any 
trouble  in  the  way  of  reduction,  but  to  pay  when  I  could,  and  when  I  give  up  the 
lands.  Dear  Sir,  if  possible,  do  not  put  me  on  the  road  till  the  last,  as  I  am 
satisfied  to  settle  the  decree  only  through  dread.  I  would  settle  it  before  I  was 
evicted  in  Kilduff.  I  mean  to  give  no  trouble  if  I  can,  and  I  hope,  in  March,  to 
be  able  to  send  you  the  other  half  year’s  rent.  So  you  may  have  confidence  in 
me.  If  it  was  known  by  my  neighbours  that  I  even  wrote  to  you,  I  may  meet  a 
sudden  death.  So  you  see  how  I  stand.” 

The  next  letter  is  the  4th  February  1882,  to  G.  Hewson,  Esq.  : — 

“  Sir, 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  28th  June  requesting  settlement  of  half 
years’s  rent  not  later  than  10th  February,  otherwise  full  amount  will  be  charged. 
I  beg  most  respectfully  to  say  that  I  am  always  prepared  and  inclined  to  pay  my 
rent  when  due,  but  if  you  consider  the  state  of  things  here  at  present  you  can 
easily  conclude  both  from  the  press  and  your  own  experience,  that  were  I  to  pay 
you  now,  my  life  would  not  be  worth  twenty -four  hours’  purchase.  I  hope  you  will 
look  to  this.  I  am  inclined  to  pay  you,  but  trust  until  some  arrangement  is  come 
to  with  your  other  tenants  you  will  not  press  me,  as  I  would  decidedly  be  a 
marked  man.  Try  to  bring  to  your  recollection  that  I  was  the  first  man  who  paid 
you,  and  that  you  promised  to  do  what  you  could  for  me.  I  am  sure  that  promise 
will  not  be  broken,  so  under  the  circumstances,  I  pray  you  will  not  press  me.  I 
only  wish  I  could  pay  you  any  moment  with  safety  to  my  life.  Your  obedient 
servant, 

“  James  Murdock.” 

The  next  letter  is  the  10th  March  1882  : — 

“  HonouRED  Sir, 

“  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note,  and  will 
comply  as  soon  as  any  of  the  tenants  are  prepared  lo  pay,  as  1  have  never  put  Mr. 
Moloney  to  any  trouble  about  my  rent.  I  beg  you  will  be  good  enough  to  stop 
any  costs  that  may  occur. 

I  remain  with  the  greatest  respect,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant  and  honest  tenant, 

“  Pat  Walsh.” 


The  next  letter  is  one  of  the  23rd  March  from  the  same  person  : — 

“  In  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  20th  inst.,  and  feel  thankful  to  your 
honour  for  your  kindness.  Dear  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  pay  you  a  year’s  rent, 
when  any  man  on  the  property  pays  I  will  be  the  second.  Hoping  I  will  get  my 
rent  according  to  the  neighbouring  tenants,  that  is  to  give  me  a  receipt  according 
to  the  old  rent  and  as  for  costs.” 

36.115.  Did  you  receive  that  notice  of  surrender  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Coney 

(. handing  a  'paper  to  the  witness)  ? — I  did. 

36.116.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  that  man  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice? — 
No,  before  the  receipt  of  the  notice  he  told  me  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  this  farm, 
as  the  League  would  not  let  him  hold  it ;  I  correct  that  statement,  I  do  not  know  that 
he  said  the  League,  but  the  country. 

36.117.  Were  some  of  these  tenants  evicted? — Yes. 

36.118.  About  what  time  ? — I  evicted  about  26  of  them  early  in  the  year  1882. 

36.119.  Were  some  of  those  from  whom  you  received  letters  evicted? — Yes. 

36.120.  They  did  not  pay  I  presume  ? — They  did  not. 

36.121.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  where  did  they  go  to  reside  when 
they  were  evicted? — They  went  to  reside  in  the  Land  League  huts. 

36.122.  Where,  near  the  farms  ? — Yes. 

36.123.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  supported  ? — They  got  money  from  the  board 
of  guardians. 
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36.124.  Do  you  know  who  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  was? — Yes,  he 
was  a  man  called  Frost. 

36.125.  Did  you  give  up  this  agency  afterwards  ? — In  1884. 

36.126.  Did  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Kelly  take  one  of  the  farms  that  were 
surrendered? — No,  a  man  named  Tait  took  a  farm  that  was  surrendered  by  the 
representatives  of  a  man  named  Jeremiah  Kelly. 

36.127.  When  the  farm  was  let  to  Tait,  who  fixed  the  rent? — He  got  it  at  his  own 
offer. 

36.128.  Did  he  afterwards  surrender  the  farm  ? — He  did,  there  was,  as  I  am  informed 

a  resolution  passed  that  this  farm - 

36.129.  You  cannot  tell  us  that,  but  had  you  any  conversation  with  Tait  himself  as 
to  the  surrender  of  the  farm ;  did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  he  had  surrendered  the 
farm  ? — Tait  did  not  surrender  it  in  my  time,  I  had  several  conversations  with  him, 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  badly  boycotted,  because  it  had  been  determined  that 
this  farm  should  be  divided  among  the  neighbours ;  it  was  a  large  grass  farm. 

36.130.  In  the  year  1882  were  you  appointed  agent  of  Captain  Harkness’  property  in 
the  County  Limerick  ? — I  was. 

36,131  .  Have  you  since  been  appointed  a  receiver  under  the  Courts  of  that 
property  ? — I  have. 

36.132.  When  you  were  appointed  were  there  some  arrears  due  ? — On  one  portion 
of  the  estate  there  was  a  considerable  arrears  due ;  the  tenants  were  all  large 
tenants. 

(Mr.  j R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  here  interpose  for  one  moment  to  make  this  observation 
and  suggestion ;  as  regards  the  details  and  particulars  about  this  estate,  we  have  been 
having  one  estate  only  for  some  short  time.  I  submit  it  is  very  wide  of  the  question 
before  your  Lordships,  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
check  the  statements  made,  that  also  subtracts  so  much  from  the  value  of  the  evidence 
given,  that  really  it  leaves  hardly  any  value  in  it  at  all. 

( The  President.)  This  is  only  accumulating  evidence,  of  which  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  before,  that  the  tenants  refused  to  pay,  and  made  applications  to  their  landlords, 
alleging  their  reasons  for  not  paying. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  made  a  selection  from  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  and  we 
have  brought  this  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  it  will  not  occupy  long. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  objection  is  not  to  questions  which  are  of  a  general  character, 
giving  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  agents,  but  about  any  particular  estates, 
and  about  particular  tenants  on  particular  estates,  that  we  cannot  follow. 

(Sir  JI.  James.)  My  learned  friends  would  still  less  follow  us  if  we  did  not  give 
particular  evidence. 

(The  President.)  They  are  giving  you  particulars,  if  it  is  relevant,  to  enable  you  to 
cross-examine,  and  if  you  ask  for  an  adjournment  upon  that  ground  you  can  do  so, 
and  we  shall  allow  it,  or  allow  you  to  reserve  your  cross-examination  if  you  tell  us 

you  require  it. 

36.133.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  the  nearest  town  in  Limerick  to  this 
property? — There  are  two  portions  of  the  property,  one  near  a  town  called  Athea  and 
another  near  Charleville. 

36.134.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents  on 
that  property  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  some  difficulty  on  the  Charleville  portion  of  it,  in 
fact  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 

36.135.  In  1883  did  a  man  named  Fenton  take  a  farm  that  had  been  previously  in 
the  occupation  of  a  man  named  Cotter? — Yes,  he  had  made  all  arrangements  to 
take  it. 

36.136.  Were  the  tenants  on  that  estate  well  off? — There  were  only  10  tenants  on 
it,  and  some  were,  and  some  were  not. 

36.137.  Did  you  receive  a  number  of  letters  from  the  tenants  on  that  estate  also  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  the  rents  ? — I  received  a  number  of  letters  from  this  man 
Fenton  with  regard  to  taking  this  farm,  and  I  have  received  some  letters  from  the 
tenants  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  rents  also. 

36.138.  Arc  those  the  letters  with  reference  to  it  (handing  some  letters  to  the 
witness )  ? — These  are  the  letters  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  this  evicted  farm,  and 
this  is  a  letter  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent. 
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36.139.  Before  I  read  those  letters  I  will  ask  you,  did  any  of  the  tenants  on  tha 
estate  come  to  you  with  reference  to  the  service  of  writs  upon  them  ? — Yes,  I  have 
been  asked  by  two  tenants  to  my  recollection  to  serve  writs  upon  them  to  compel  them 
to  pay  their  rent. 

36.140.  Were  they  well  off? — Yes. 

36.141.  And  able  to  pay  ? — Well. 

36.142.  What  is  the  nearest  Land  League  to  this  portion  of  the  estate  in  which 
these  tenants  reside  ? — To  the  Charleville  portion  the  Bruree  branch  of  the  Land 
League  is  the  nearest. 

36.143.  And  who  is  president  of  that  branch  ? — Father  Sheehy. 

36.144.  Give  me,  first  of  all,  the  letter  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  the  evicted 
farm,  Fenton’s  letter? — This  is  the  first  letter  ( handing  the  same  in). 

36.145.  Give  me  the  other,  please  ? — He  never  paid  any  rent. 

36.146.  There  is  one  with  reference  to  one  tenant  on  the  payment  of  rent. 
That  is : — 

“  Athea,  January  10,  1882.  Dear  Sir, — I  am  enclosing  you  the  remaining 

half  notes  for  11?.,  and  four  more  presently.” 

Is  that  the  only  ono  you  have  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent? — That  is  the  only 
one  in  reference  to  paying  rent  where  they  asked  me  to  keep  the  thing  dark. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  the  letter 

“  Athea,  10th  January  1882.  Dear  Sir,— I  am  enclosing  you  the  remaining 
half  notes  of  11?.,  and  four  more  presently.  Sir,  you  would  certainly  have  a 
right  to  allow  us  some  abatement  in  the  property,  received  in  last  May’s  rent ; 
they  were  allowed  25  per  cent.  Yours  truly,  Pat  Scanlan.  Dear  Sir, — Keep  all 
things  secret.  Please  send  back  my  receipt.” 

36.147.  Were  you  appointed  in  the  year  1882  agent  of  a  property  in  the  County 
Leitrim  ? — 1  was. 

36.148.  Who  was  the  owner? — Miss  Catherine  Jones. 

36.149.  What  was  the  extent  of  that  property  ? — The  rental  of  it  was  about  5,000?. 
a  year. 

36.150.  Shortly  after  you  were  appointed  did  the  tenants  on  the  property  wait  upon 
you  ? — The  property  is  in  three  divisions  ;  there  is  the  Ballinamore  division,  the 
Mohill  division,  and  the  Drumkeeran  division. 

36.151.  Did  they  wait  upon  you? — Yes. 

36.152.  Accompanied  by  any  persons  who  were  not  tenants  ? — The  Drumkeeran 
portion  were  accompanied  by  their  parish  priest,  who  is  since  dead. 

36.153.  Did  they  demand  any  reduction  ? — Yes. 

36.154.  Did  you  offer  them  any  reduction  ? — Yes,  I  offered  them  15  per  cent. 

36.155.  What  reduction  did  they  demand? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what 
they  demanded  on  that  occasion. 

36.156.  What  did  you  offer  them  ? — 15  per  cent. 

36.157.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  pay  with  that  reduction? — Not  at  first. 

36.158.  Did  Miss  Jones  die  shortly  after  that? — No,  it  was  a  considerable  time 
after  that. 

36.159.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  rents  from  them  for  some  time  after  the  year 
1886? — Yes,  they  all  paid  very  well  till  the  year  1886. 

36.160.  In  1886  were  several  tenants  on  the  estate  boycotted,  do  you  know  ? — On 
the  Drumkeeran  portion  of  the  estate  in  1886  there  was  a  strike  against  the  payment 
of  rent. 

33.161.  What  were  their  names  ? — There  was  a  strike  against  the  payment  of  rent, 
some  of  the  tenants  paid  me,  there  was  a  Mrs.  Fallon,  a  man  called  Campbell,  McNiff, 
and  Woods. 

36.162.  Did  you  read  a  report  afterwards  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  23rd  January 
1886  in  reference  to  their  expulsion  from  the  League? — I  did. 

36.163.  I  will  get  that  in  a  moment  my  Lords,  did  you  read  anything  with  reference 
to  the  expulsion  of  these  men  in  the  “  Sligo  Champion  ”  ? — I  did. 

36.164.  I  do  not  propose  for  the  present  to  put  in  that  which  was  the  branch  of  the 
League  from  which  they  were  expelled  ? — Drumkeeran. 
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36.165.  On  a  portion  of  this  property  did  a  man  named  Carrigan  take  a  farm? — 
On  the  Ballinamore  portion  of  it  a  man  named  Carrigan  took  a  farm  in  1885. 

36.166.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  after  taking  it  ? — In  a  very  short  time  he  was 
badly  beaten. 

36.167.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Peter  Harkin  ? — I  do,  he  is  a  tenant  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Riven  near  Ballinamore. 

36.168.  In  the  same  county,  the  same  estate? — No  a  different  estate,  Mr.  Riven’s. 

36.169.  Is  that  in  the  same  county? — In  the  same  county. 

36.170.  On  whose  estate  is  it? — On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Riven. 

36.171.  When  were  you  appointed  over  that  estate  ? — In  1883. 

36.172.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  after  he  took  the  farm  ? — Yes,  five  head  of 
cattle  was  stolen  from  him  two  months  after  he  had  taken  it. 

36.173.  Had  he  taken  a  farm  from  which  another  man  had  been  evicted  ? — Yes,  a 
man  named  Patrick  McLoughlan. 

36.174.  On  those  estates  in  the  country  of  Leitrim,  did  any  of  the  tenants  pay  their 
rents  at  night  to  you  ? — These  tenants  all  paid  their  rent  who  were  expelled  from  the 
League,  they  paid  it  in  secret. 

36.175.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  on  any  portion  of  those  estates  in  the  country  of 
Leitrim  pay  their  rents  at  night? — Yes,  they  used  to  come  in  after  dark  to  my  house. 

36.176.  In  1885  were  you  appointed  agent  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Oven  Wynne  ? — I 

was. 

36.177.  What  county  was  that  in? — County  Leitrim. 

36.178.  What  was  the  rental  of  his  estate  ? — About  3,0D0Z.  a  year,  it  was  in  two 
divisions.  There  was  the  Lurganbog  estate  and  the  Ballyhomeran  estate. 

36.179.  Were  the  rents  low  on  that  estate  ? — They  were  always  considered  so. 

36.180.  And  was  Mr.  Wynne  a  resident  landlord  ? — Mr.  Wynne  resided  at  Sligo, 
which  is  within  10  miles  of  the  property. 

36.181.  Ha  1  that  estate  any  name  ? — There  were  two  portions  of  it,  Ballyhomeran 
and  the  Lurganboy  estate  so  called. 

36.182.  At  the  time  you  were  appointed  was  there  any  Land  League  in  existence  on 
the  Lurganboy  estate  ? — The  nearest  branch  would  be  the  Drumbees  branch  and  the 
Manor  Hamilton  branch. 

36.183.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  rents  paid  on  that  estate  ?— No,  none 
whatever. 

36.184.  The  other  portion  of  the  estate,  the  Ballyhomeran  portion,  was  there  a  strike 
against  rent  upon  that  ? — There  was  on  the  Ballyhomeran  estate. 

36.185.  When?— In  1886. 

36.186.  Had  there  been  a  Land  League  established  there,  do  you  know  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a  Ballyhomeran  branch  and  a  Rossmver  branch. 

36.187.  Did  you  read  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Land 
League  in  reference  to  the  tenantry  on  that  estate  ? — Yes. 

36.188.  About  what  time  ? — About  the  11th  November  1886. 

36.189.  We  will  get  that  in  a  moment.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  on  that  estate,  before 
the  strike,  pay  their  rent  to  you  secretly  ? — Yes,  or  during  the  time  of  the  strike 
rather. 

36.190.  How  many  ? — I  can  recollect  four,  and  I  believe  there  were  more. 

36.191.  Did  they  pay  the  rent  at  night  ? — As  a  rule  after  dark. 

36.192.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  coming  at  that  hour? — I  do  not  actually 
recollect  any  words  used  by  any  of  them. 

36.193.  In  1882  were  you  appointed  agent  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Olphert  in  Countv 
Donegal  ? — In  1882,  yes. 

36.194.  What  was  the  rental  of  that  estate  ? — It  is  very  nearly  2,000Z.  a  year. 

36.195.  Were  there  large  arrears  then,  when,  you  were  appointed,  or  the  contrary  ? — 
The  contrary.  1  he  tenants,  I  believe,  had  all  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Arrears  Act. 

36.196.  Are  there  several  branches  of  the  Land  League  on  this  estate? — So  I  was 
informed. 

36.197.  Do  you  know  who  was  president  of  any  of  them? — Tho  Rev.  James 
McFadden,  of  Gweedoro,  is  reputed  president  of  tho  Gweedoro  branch,  and  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Balcarra,  is  the  reputed  president  of  the  Balcarra  branch. 

36.198.  W  hen  did  Mr.  Stephens  come  to  that  district  ? — In  1886. 
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36.199.  Up  to  the  time  he  came  there  was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent? — 
In  the  Gweedore  district  I  always  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent. 

36.200.  Is  that  where  the  Rev.  James  McFadden  is  ? — Yes,  there  is  one  town-land  in 
that  district.  On  the  rest  of  the  property  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  rents. 

36.201.  And  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stephens  had  you  any  difficulty  in  the  other 
districts  ? — When  Father  Stephens  first  arrived  he  headed  a  deputation  of  the  tenants 
to  ask  for  a  reduction.  It  was  not  given  in  that  year.  Then,  in  1877,  the  tenants 
came  in  and  asked  for  a  reduction  again.  We  made  them  an  offer  of  25  per  cent,  on 
the  non-judicial  rents  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents.  Their  demand  was  50  per 
cent,  on  the  unjudicial  rents,  8s.  on  arrears,  and  8 d.  on  judicial  rents. 

36.202.  Then  did  they  refuse  to  pay  ? — They  refused  to  pay  then. 

36.203.  After  that,  did  some  of  the  tenants  come  and  pay  secretly  ? — Two  or  three 

did. 

36.204.  Did  they  come  at  night? — No. 

36.205.  I  believe  you  have  recently  proceeded  to  evict  some  of  those  tenants  ? — 
Yes.’ 

36.206.  That  is  quite  recent  ? — Last  week. 

36.207.  Did  those  two  or  three  tenants  who  came  to  pay  you  give  any  reason  for 
coming  ? — They  were  Protestants,  and  had  not  joined  the  Land  League. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

36.208.  These  evictions  on  the  Olphert  estate  of  which  you  have  spoken  are  within 

the  last  fortnight? — Yes.  _  ,  T 

36.209.  And  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  comment  m  the  papers .  i 

believe  so.  .  ,  , 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beicl.)  I  am  perfectly  unable  at  present  to  deal  with  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  not  gone  into  it  at  all. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  have  asked  questions  about  it. 

36  210.  Tell  me,  have  you  got  with  you  any  list  of  evictions  on  the  several  estates 

that  you  have  been  agent  for  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

36  211.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you,  unless  you  have  made  up  a  list  ot  the  number 
of  evictions  on  the  different  estates  in  the  different  counties  ?— I  have  not  got  a  list. 

36.212.  You  have  spoken  of  being  agent  on  estates  in  Counties  Limerick,  Clare, 

Leitrim,  Cork,  Donegal,  and  Kildare ?— Yes. 

36.213.  And  I  rather  fancy  there  was  another  county,  I  am  not  sure. 

( Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Sligo,  I  think  ? — Sligo. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  makes  seven  counties. 

36.214.  You  told  me  that  you  never  heard,  before  1879,  of  any  outrage  being  per¬ 
petrated  on  a  man  for  taking  land  from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  that  you 
never  heard  of  it  ? — 1  can  give  you  no  instance  of  having  heard  of  it. 

36  215  I  want  to  be  at  one  with  you,  so  that  we  may  understand  one  another  about 
the  question  and  answer.  I  am  asking  you  to  give  us  a  specific  answer.  I  ask  you 
this  did  you  never  hear  of  such  things  before  1879  ? — Before  18/9,  I  think,  the  land¬ 
lords  and  the  agents  were  the  usual  persons  upon  whom  outrages  were  committed. 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing  of  tenants  being  outraged. 

36  216.  Your  view,  and  I  am  asking  you  with  reference  to  numerous  blue  books,  is, 
that  the  thing  is  substantially  a  novel  thing — outrages  on  tenants  for  taking  evicted 

lands? — Not  altogether,  I  should  say.  .  ,  „  ,  , 

36  217.  Was  it  not  a  most  common  thing,  and  was  it  not  the  subject  ot  repeated 
evidence,  and  the  cause  of  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  being  passed  ;  I  am  putting  a 
general  question  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

36.218.  About  being  moonlighted;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  }Ou  never  heard  ol 
anybody  being  moonlighted  ? — It  is  quite  a  new  phrase.^ 

36.219.  The  phrase,  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  is  new  ?— Yes. 

36  220.  I  am  speaking  about  this  this  sort  of  thing,  about  paying  midnight  visits, 
mostly  in  disguise,  and  tiring  shots  and  inflicting  wounds.  You  do  not  suggest  that 
was  a  new  thing  in  1879,  in  Ireland?— I  have  read  of  it  that  it  happened  in  the 
disturbed  times,  chiefly  between  1840  and,  I  should  say,  1859,  Oi  so.  1  have  earc 
of  it. 
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36.221.  It  happened  repeatedly  we  are  all  sorry  to  say.  Happened  repeatedly? — 1 
have  heard  of  many  occurrences  of  that  sort. 

36.222.  And  was  it  not  in  1872 ;  do  you  recollect  the  Westmeath  Act? — No. 

36.223.  You  do  not  recollect  that? — No. 

36.224.  Perhaps  that  was  before  your  recollection  ? — Yes. 

36.225.  But  surely  you  are  aware  that  this,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  night 
visiting  or  moonlighting,  it  is  a  constant  invariable  feature  of  criminal  agitation  in 
Ireland  whenever  criminal  risings  take  place,  or  whenever  criminal  acts  are  committed  - 
in  reference  to  land,  it  is  nearly  always  in  that  form,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is, 
and  to  that  I  attribute  all  the  outrages  that  have  occurred  since  1880. 

36.226.  The  moonlighting  visiting,  you  mean  ? — Since  1880,  yes. 

36.227.  That  has  been  a  feature  since  1880? — Yes. 

36.228.  Has  not  the  same  feature  always  existed  whenever  agrarian  crime  has  been 
prominent  in  any  part  of  Ireland? — Well,  I  began  my  work  in  rather  good  times.  I 
know  of  nothing  of  the  sort. 

36.229.  There  was  a  lull  at  that  time  ? — Nothing  of  the  sort  at  that  time. 

36.230.  Surely  you  must  know  that  it  has  been  a  common  form  of  agrarian  crime 
whenever  there  has  been  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  common 
form. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reicl.)  I  would  ask  leave,  with  reforence  to  other  matters,  to  reserve  my 
cross-examination.  We  shall  not  ask  questions  unless  we  think  it  necessary. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 


36.231.  At  what  time  do  you  say  you  first  began  your  work  as  an  agent? — In  1877. 

36.232.  When  did  you  take  up  the  agency  in  County  Clare  ? — In  the  beginning  of 


1881. 


36.233.  I  suppose  you  have  a  pretty  good  general  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland  even  for  some  years  before  1881  or  before  1877  ? — No,  I  have  not,  except  by 
hearsay. 

36.234.  Have  you  ever  discussed,  with  those  who  are  likely  to  know,  anything  about 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  agents  on  the  one  hand,  and  tenants  on  the  other, 
in  the  different  counties  for  which  or  in  which  you  are  agent,  I  mean  prior  to  1880? 
—Yes. 

36.235.  Now,  you  have  told  us  you  never  heard  of  moonlighting  or  of  land-grabbing 
before  1879  or  1880? — No. 

36.236.  Now,  I  will  not  take  you  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
the  district  about  which  you  have  been  examined.  I  believe  the  property  you 
are  concerned  with  is  not  far  fromFeakle? — Part  of  it  is  close  to  Feakle  and  part 
near  Tull  a. 

36.237.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tcbin,  a  bailiff,  being  murdered 
before  1880  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feakle  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  date,  but 
I  remember  hearing  of  his  being  murdered. 

36.238.  It  was  before  your  agency  ?  —  He  was  not  a  bailiff  on  Major  Molony’s 
property. 

36.239.  Iam  not  asking  you  that.  Was  it,  or  not,  before  your  agency  began  ? — 
As  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  abont  the  time. 

36.240.  Was  not  it  several  years  before  ? — I  really  am  not  certain. 

36.241.  You  will  not  say  that  it  was  not  10  years  before? — My  impression  is,  if  it 
is  the  cise  I  am  thinking  of,  it  happened  about  1880. 

36.242.  You  cannot  say  from  your  own  knowledge  it  was  in  1880? — No. 

36.243.  You  cannot  say  it  did  not  happen  seven  or  eight  years  before  1880  ? — If  it 
is  the  case  I  am  thinking  of,  I  am  sure  it  did  not. 

36.244.  The  namo  was  Tobin,  and  the  man  was  a  bailiff? — Yes,  that  is  the  name  I 
recollect. 

36.245.  J  suppose  you  aro  not  prepared  to  speak  positively  ? — No. 

36.246.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  landlord  of  the  namo  of  Sheehy,  whose  house  was 
burnt  over  him  after  he  had  obtained  ejectment  decrees  against  his  tenants  ? — No. 

36.247.  Not  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — No. 
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36.248.  You  never  heard  of  it? — No. 

36.249.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bailiff  from  Limerick  in  the  parish  of  Tulla  who  was 
killed? — There  were  so  many  occurrences  of  the  sort  in  that  county  that  I  cannot 
recollect  it. 

36.250.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  before  your  agency  began? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

36.251.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? — No. 

36.252.  In  the  years  1879  and  1880  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  was  not  there 
in  that  part  of  Ireland? — In  1879  and  1880  the  crop  was  very  bad. 

36.253.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Was  it  bad  in  1880? — Well,  1879  was  the  worst 
year. 

36.254.  (Mr.  O'Connor.)  In  1879  and  1880  the  season  was  bad,  and  the  crops  were 
bad? — In  1879  it  was  bad  distinctly. 

36.255.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  that  district,  do  you 
know? — A  man  named  Frost. 

36.256.  Was  there  a  Colonel  Callaghan,  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians? — Ye3, 
he  was  an  ex  officio  member. 

36.257.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  resolution  being  passed  by  the  board  of  guardians 
of  that  district.  “  Inasmuch  as  we  believe  from  our  personal  knowledge,  that  excep- 
“  tional  distress  from  want  of  employment  exists  amongst  the  small  farmers  as  well  as 
“  the  labouring  classes  about  this  union,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Local  Government 
“  Board  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Castle  the  immediate  necesssity 
“  of  having  extraordinary  presentment  sessions  convened  for  the  baronies  of  Tulla, 
“  Upper  and  Lower,  and  Bunratt,  Upper  and  Lower,  and  that  the  preliminary  steps 
“  towards  relieving  the  distress  be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as  possible.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  What  date  do  you  suggest  ? 

36.258.  (Mr.  O'Connor.)  January  1880? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

36.259.  You  do  not  know  that  Colonel  Callaghan,  who  I  believe  is  a  landlord  of 
the  neighbourhood,  promoted  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

36.260.  Did  you  hear  Colonel  Callaghan  was  requested  to  apply  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  other  relief  committees,  for  grants  to  be  applied 
towards  relieving  the  great  distress  which  prevailed  among  the  labouring  classes  in 
those  boronies  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

36.261.  But  you  know  that  there  was  very  great  distress? — Not  among  Major 
Maloney’s  tenants. 

36.262.  In  that  neighbourhood,  do  you  know  that  there  was  distress  ? — There  always 
is  in  a  poor  district.  There  must  be  some  distress  or  another. 

36.263.  Do  you  know  there  was  distress  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  some  poor 

cases. 

36.264.  Generally  throughout  Tulla,  Upper  and  Tulla  Lower  ?— Well,  Major 

Moloney’s  property  was  the  property - 

36.265.  I  am  speaking  of  the  district  at  large  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  was  very 
great  distress. 

36.266.  Now  will  you  tell  me  of  anything  Major  Moloney  did  to  relieve  any  distress 
either  upon  his  own  property  or  in  the  neighbourhood? — I  know  of  nothing.  Major 
Moloney  was  boycotted  at  the  time  I  was  his  agent  and  he  could  do  nothing. 

36.267.  You  do  not  know  that  Major  Moloney  did  anything  to  relieve  distress? — 

No. 

36.268.  Did  Major  Moloney  in  the  year  1881  eviot  25  families  off  one  property  ?— 
Yes;  distinctly  so. 

36.269.  Did  those  people  who  were  evicted  express  their  willingness  to  pay  the  old 

rents’  if  Major  Moloney  would  wipe  off  the  rise  which  he  had  put  on  a  few  years 

before  ? — No. 

36.270.  Do  you  know  that  a  rise  had  been  put  on  ? — Yes. 

36’,271.  Did  the  tenants  asked  to  have  it  wiped  off? — They  did. 

36*272.  Did  they  ask  to  have  the  rent  put  at  the  old  figure  ? — They  did. 

36.273.  And  they  were  refused  ? — I  was  prepared  to  take  it  at  the  old  figure  and  I 
lOxd  them  so,  and  they  refused  to  pay  and  they  were  evicted. 

36.274.  You  deny  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  at  the  old  figure  ? — Yes. 

36.275.  Now,  is  it  true  that  when  they  were  evicted,  these  25  families  had  no  means 
of  shelter  except  huts  which  were  erected  for  the  purpose,  unless  they  went  into  the 
y’prkliouse  ? — Some  of  them  went  to  their  neighbours. 
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36.276.  How  many  ? — I  recollect  two  cases. 

36.277.  Out  of  25  ?— Yes. 

36.278.  And  for  the  23  what  accommodation  was  there  or  what  shelter  ? — I  forget 
how  many  Land  League  huts  were  built. 

36.279.  But  there  were  Land  League  huts  for  their  shelter  ? — I  believe  so. 

36.280.  What  has  become  of  those  people  ? — They  all  paid  their  rents  and  costs  and 
went  back  again. 

36.281.  When  ? — About  four  months  after  they  were  evicted. 

36.282.  They  all  paid.  “  What  rent  did  they  pay  ? — They  paid  the  old  rent, 
allowing  the  differences  in  abatement  and  the  costs  of  the  evictions. 

36.283.  Will  you  tell  us  what  rent  they  paid  and  what  abatement  they  obtained? — 
They  paid  in  some  cases  a  year’s  rent  and  in  other  cases  two  years  rent  and  the  costs. 
A  few  tenants  who  had  their  rents  raised  in  1876  were  allowed  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  rent  marked  on  their  receipts. 

36.284.  Were  all  of  those  tenants  alive  at  the  time  you  speak  of? — All  of  what 
tenants  ? 

36.285.  All  the  tenants  who  were  evicted.  Were  they  alive  at  the  time  you  speak 
of  when  the  rent  was  paid  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  of  them  dying. 

36.286.  You  do  not  recollect  the  death  of  one  old  man  almost  immediately  after  his 
eviction  ? — No.  I  do  not. 

36.287.  Had  these  tenants  who  were  evicted  been  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — Yes, 
distinctly  so. 

36.288.  Now,  with  regard  to  moonlighting,  which  you  say  did  not  exist  before  1880. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  visitation  at  night  of  the  houses  of  Matthew  Macnamara  and 
Michael  Macnamara  of  Lisofin  ? — I  cannot  call  it  to  mind. 

36.289.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  attacking  by  night  of  the  house  of  Daniel  0’  Connor 
of  Kilgory  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

36.290.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  McCarthy,  who  was  shot,  his  father 
having  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

36.291.  It  was  before  your  time  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

(Mr.  O'Connor.)  The  questions  I  have  asked  refer  only  to  one  limited  district  in  a 
single  county.  I  propose  to  defer  everything  else. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 


36.292.  In  Donegal,  the  estate  you  have  to  do  with,  the  holdings  are  very  small,  I 
believe  ? — The  general  run  of  them  are  very  small. 

36.293.  Especially  in  Gweedore  ? — Especially  in  Gweedore. 

36.294.  And  it  is  a  thickly  populated  district  ? — Yes. 

36.295.  There  is  no  industry,  apart  from  the  land,  I  believe? — Yes,  there  is. 

36.296.  What  is  there? — Burning  kelp,  and  also  people  do  not  hold  the  land  as 
farmers.  They  go  to  England  and  Scotland  to  work. 

36.297.  The  whole  of  them  ? — The  bulk  of  them,  I  should  say. 

36.298.  And  out  of  the  money  earned  in  England  and  Scotland,  they  manage  to  pay 
the  rent,  I  suppose,  and  live? — They  pay  a  small  rent,  practically  their  lodging, 
with  it. 


36.299.  And  when  this  migratory  labour  does  not  pay  well,  that  is,  when  it  falls  oft 
in  England  and  Scotland,  they  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rent? — They  are  a  great  deal 
better  off  than  the  people  in  the  back  slums  of  towns.  They  have  some  land  on  which 
they  generally  can  keep  a  cow,  and  they  put  in  their  potatoes,  and  they  pay  an  average 
rent  of  perhaps  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  a  day,  which  would  break  no  man. 

36.300.  Do  they  all  keep  cows  ? — The  great  majority  of  them  have  cows. 

36.301.  A  great  majority  of  the  tenants  in  Gweedore  ? — I  believe  so. 

36.302.  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? — I  believe  so. 

36.303.  About  this  kelp  burning ;  this  is  gathering  seaweed  and  burning  it  ? — Yes. 

36.304.  Do  the  landlords  put  any  tax  upon  that  ? — No. 

36.305.  Not  now? — No. 

36.306.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  them  doing  it? — No. 

36.307.  Never? — No. 
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36.308.  In  Donegal  or  Mayo,  or  Sligo  or  Clare  ? — No. 

36.309.  Have  you  entered  any  of  the  tenants  houses  in  Gweedore  ? — Yes. 

36.310.  Would  you  say  that  those  houses  are  comfortable  houses? — In  many 
instances,  yes ;  in  many  more,  no. 

36.311.  Would  you  say  in  the  majority,  no  ? — Well,  they  are  so  very  dirty,  that  I 
do  not  think  they  are  comfortable. 

36.312.  You  would  not  like  to  live  in  one  of  them  yourself? — No, and  I  do  not  think 
you  would  either. 

36.313.  I  have  lived  in  one  of  them — was  born  in  one  of  them,  as  bad  as  any  you 
have  seen  in  Gweedore.  You  find  in  many  cases,  that  is  if  you  have  entered  many 
houses,  whole  families  living  in  one  apartment  ? — Yes. 

36.314.  Have  you  ever  found  anything  of  that  kind  in  your  experience  of  England  ? — 
Certainly. 

36.315.  Where  ? — In  the  slums  of  London,  generally.  I  have  not  found  it  myself, 
but  I  have  read  of  it. 

36.316.  I  mean  amongst  the  agricultural  classes  in  England  ? — No. 

36.317.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  food  of  the  people  on  the  estate  in  Donegal 
that  you  managed  ? — Yes. 

36.318.  Potatoes  ? — Yes,  and  meal. 

36.319.  Any  roast  beef? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

36.320.  Bacon  or  eggs  for  breakfast  ? — I  should  think  eggs. 

36.321.  For  breakfast  ? — I  do  not  know  about  breakfast,  I  have  never  been  to  all 
their  meals. 

36.322.  Who  built  the  houses  on  these  estates,  the  tenants  or  the  landlords? — As  a 
rule  the  tenant. 

36.323.  Then  when  the  tenant  owes  rent  to  the  landlord  for  the  patch  of  land,  and 
cannot  or  will  not  pay  it,  cannot  pay  it,  as  very  often  happens,  he  is  evicted  out  of  his' 
own  house  V — Yes  ;  the  house  is  part  of  the  holding. 

36.324.  But  not  built  by  the  landlord  ? — Not  built  by  the  landlord. 

36.325 .  Then  the  tenant  is  turned  out  of  his  own  property  ? — He  is  entitled  under 
the  Act  of  1870  to  compensation  for  it  if  it  is  an  improvement. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

36,326.  Have  you  heard  of  Whiteboyism  before  1879  ? — I  have  heard  of  it. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

36.327.  You  have  been  asked  several  questions  with  reference  to  moonlighting. 
Did  you  ever  either  hear  or  read,  before  1879,  of  any  cases  where  men  were  visited  by 
moonlighters  for  paying  their  rent  or  for  taking  evicted  farms  ? — No. 

36.328.  Or  Whiteboys  visited  them  ? — Whiteboys,  as  I  always  understood,  were 
those  people  who  had  simply  clans,  and  they  used  to  visit  a  hostile  clan. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  give  a  direction  on  a  practical  point  ? 
My  friend  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  putting  in  letters,  read  a  material  portion,  leaving  out 
other  matters  not  bearing  upon  this  case.  1  hey  have  been  handed  to  some  of  the 
Counsel  on  the  other  side,  who  have  seen  them.  Will  it  be  more  convenient  to  print 
the  whole  letter  or  only  the  portion  read  ?  _ 

( The  President.)  It  depends  on  the  length.  If  the  passage  omitted  is  not  long,  I 

suppose  they  had  better  all  be  printed.  . 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  My  Lord,  the  portion  of  the  letter  read  we  think  is  the  only 
portion  which '  should  be  printed ;  if  we  desire  to  draw  attention  to  another  portion 

we  cair-do  so., 

( The  President.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  letter  in  question  I  have  marked. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  will  read  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  in  the  issue  of  23rd  January 

1886. 
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[The  extract  was  'put  in  and  read ,  and  is  as  follotvs'] 

“  Drumkeerin. 

“  Rev.  P.  Keany,  C.C.,  presiding, 

“  The  committee  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  time  relative  to  the  action 
of  George  Hewson  of  Dromahare,  and  Arthur  Harrison,  sub-sheriff  of  this  county, 
in  evicting  three  tenants  on  C.  P.  Jones’s  estate,  while  her  remains  were  lying 
in  wait  for  the  undertaker.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  put  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  solicitor  to  the  branch,  Mr.  M‘Carthy,  Sligo.  After  taking  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Tenants’  Defence  Fund,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: — 

‘  That  for  the  wilful  and  corrupt  violation  of  the  rules  of  this  branch,  the  follow- 
*  ing  persons  be  expelled :  A.  M‘Neeny,  M.  Fallon,  John  Flynn,  H.  Flynn,  J^ 
‘  Campbell,  J.  M‘Niff,  P.  M‘Connal,  H.  Ford,  F.  Gilhooly,  and  Widow  Gilrean.’  ” 

Those  are  the  tenants  that  paid  the  rent,  my  Lord,  upon  the  Jones’s  estate. 

( The  President.)  There  was  another  entry  you  referred  to. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  I  have  it  here.  I  find  it  is  a  negative  one ;  it  is  not  worthwhile 
troubling  your  Lordship  with  it. 

(Mr.  Locktvood. )  If  your  Lordships  would  forgive  me,  I  think  my  learned  friend, ’Mr. 
Reid,  kindly  mentioned  a  matter  on  my  behalf  (I  was  not  here  at  the  time  he  men¬ 
tioned  it)  relating  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness  who  was  under  cross-examination  last 
night  when  the  Court  adjourned,  and  especially  relating  to  an  answer  which  he  gave 
in  relation  to  question  No.  34,281.  I  may  read  the  question  :  “Now,  John  O’Connor, 
u  you  said,  of  Cork.  Had  you  known  him  before? — (A.)  I  saw  him  several  times  in 
“  Dublin.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  a  Member  of  Parliament? — 
“  (A. )  He  might  be,  but  not  till  the  year  1882.  He  might  be  since ;  I  do  not  know. 
u  (Q.)  Should  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Is  he  a  short  man 
“  or  a  tall  man?  ”  Then  he  goes  on,  “  A  tall  man,  of  sandy  complexion.  (Q.)  What 
“  coloured  hair? — (A.)  Light,”  and  then  describes  his  beard.  Now,  one  of  the  Members 
of  Parliament  for  whom  I  appear  is  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  and  he  is  at  present — I  do 
not  know  whether  your  Lordships  know  that — the  subject  of  certain  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  him. 

(The  President.)  You  mean  in  Ireland. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  know  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Burke,  a  solicitor, 
stating  that  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.,  is  not  the  man  referred  to  by  Delaney,  and  that 
he  is  under  arrest  here  under  the  Crimes’  Act,  and  is  willing  to  be  confronted  with 
Delaney  if  we  should  think  it  necessary.  Now,  as  I  understand,  my  Lord,  when  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  mentioned  this  matter,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General  said  that  he  did  not  suggest,  (I  think  I  am  quoting  my  friend  correctly), 
either  one  way  or  the  other  (I  hope  I  have  my  friend’s  attention)  as  to  whether  this 
was  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  for  whom  I  appear,  or  not.  Now,  my  learned  friend  says  he 
does  not  know. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  word  suggest,  of  course,  is  not  perhaps  quite  the  proper 
one.  I  have  no  instruction  one  way  or  the  other  about  it.  I  was  asking  questions 
with  regard  to  an  individual,  and  I  desired  to  get  him  identified  as  well  as  I  could. 
Therefore,  I  asked  as  to  his  description,  including  a  description  of  the  full  beard  the 
witness  gave,  and  also  your  Lordship  will  find  further  on  as  to  what  name  he 
passed  by,  and  the  name  he  passed  by  was  Dr.  Kenealy.  It  is  not  for  me  to  make 
any  suggestion  at  all.  I  was  desiring  to  get  from  Delaney,  for  reasons  which  will 
afterwards  appear,  a  description  of  the  individual. 

(Mr.  Locktvood.)  I  think  I  may  say,  as  representing  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  it  is  enough 
for  me  if  my  learned  friend  does  not  make  the  suggestion.  This  gentleman  has 
communicated  with  me,  and  is  very  anxious  to  be  confronted  with  Delaney  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  it  at  a  later  stage,  or  at  any  rate,  putting  this  matter  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  but,  if  I  understand  my  learned  friend,  and  1  am  right  in  this,  he 
says  he  has  no  instructions  which  authorise  him  to  suggest  that  it  was  Mr.  John 
O’Connor. 
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(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  not  suggesting  one  way  or  the  other. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  the  Attorney-General  would  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  cross-examining  this  gentleman  if  he  appears  :  “  Did  you  ever  go  by  the  name  of 
Dr.  Kenealy  ?”  and  so  on. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Exactly,  my  Lord.  #  _ 

(The  President.)  It  stands  thus:  The  man  is  going  to  be  kept,  but,  of  course,  i 
should  not  keep  him  here  for  any  very  great  length  of  time.  He  ought  to  go  back  to 


confinement. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Quite  so.  ,  , 

(The  President.)  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Is  Mr.  0  Connor  actually  m  prison  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  is,  my  Lord,  under  arrest  at  the  present  time.  I  suppose  I 

should  have  to  make  a  formal  application.  T.  ,  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  save  my  friend  trouble  if  1  can.  if  no  further 
evidence  as  to  this  is  given  I  should  not  suggest  it  is  the  same  Mr.  O'Connor.  My 
friend  does  not  ask  me  to  make  any  admission  at  the  present  time.  I  cannot  do  it.  I 

am  simply  getting  facts.  .  .  _  .  ,  .  ,  , 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  really  do  not.  My  friend  is  right.  I  only  ask  my  friend  what  is 

his  assertion. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  make  no  assertion. 

(Mr  Loekwood.)  Of  course  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  should  have  to  make  an 
application  with  regard  to  release,  and  to  give  your  Lordship  some  trouble  to  go  into 
the  question  whether  and  under  what  circumstances  Mr.  John  O  Connor  should  be 
brought.  It  is  really  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  in  that  direction  that  I  have  made 

this  application.  I  am  satisfied.  n  n 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  statement  last  made  by  the  Attorney-General  will  suffice 
—that  if  the  evidence  rests  here  he  does  not  assert  that  your  Mr.  O’Connor  is  the 


sani0 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  It  is  understood,  my  Lord,  of  course,  that  the  charge 
against  Mr.  John  O’Connor  in  Ireland  is  under  the  Coercion  Act.  Some  of  my  friends 
thought  I  had  not  made  that  sufficiently  clear. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  quite  follow  that.  _  _  _  .  ,  .  , 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  under  the  Crimes  Act.  If  Mr.  Lockwood  can  be  here 
after  the  adjournment  I  should  like  to  take  a  matter  relating  to  Mr.  Harris  next.  1  do 
wish  to  take  it  here.  Therefore,  if  convenient  I  will  take  it  after  the  adjournment. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  there  are  a  series  of  documents  which  are  called 
“  Matthew  Harris’  papers,”  and  we  have  arranged  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Lockwood 
that  we  shall  use  our  copies  in  the  place  of  the  originals.  Mr.  Harris  is  subpoeaned  to 
produce  the  originals.  I  do  not  propose  to  put  them  all  m  at  the  present  time, 
because  they  are  not  all  directly  relevant.  Some  of  them  may  be.  I  propose 
to  put  them  in  order  of  date,  as  I  read  them,  but  it  is  difficult  m  every  case  because 
they  are  not  all  dated.  We  have  to  make  a  sort  of  guess  as  to  some  date.  The  first 
I  shall  put  in  is  the  4th  of  December  1877  from  Mathew  Harris  to  Charles  Kickham. 
Kickham  was  the  man  who  was  mentioned  yesterday  by  the  witness  Delaney. 

(Mr  A  O’Connor.)  I  am  not  going  to  interfere  with  the  Attorney-General,  but  as 
appearing  for  Mr.  Harris  and  in  the  absence  of  my  leader,  Mr.  Lockwood  I  ask 
Aether  the  Attorney-General  will  give  us  a  list  of  the  documents  referred  to,  because 

1  ^TUAtt^rGJmal.)  Certainly  I  will,  but  Mr.  O’Connor  probably  has  not  known 
that  Mr.  Lockwood  has  arranged  with  Sir  Henry  James  that  they  should  be  put  in. 
I  asked  him  before  the  adjournment  whether  he  could  be  here  after  the  adjournment, 
aTUi  iie  said  be  would.  I  will  wait  if  your  Lordship  thinks  right. 

(Mr  A.  O'Connor.)  Under  the  circumstances  I  will  not  ask  the  Attorney-General 

to  wait.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

(The  President.)  What  are  these  documents  ? 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  They  are  letters  to  and  from  Mr.  Mathew  Harris.  This  is 
from  Mathew  Harris  to  Charles  Kickham,  4th  December. 


[The  document  was  handed  in.] 


*'  Dec.  4th  1877. 


“  Charles  Kickham  Esq. 

‘‘Sir, 

\rtTvTTTvv% 

“  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Irishman  this  day  it  is  addressed  to  you.  In  it  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  would  call  a  convention  and  also  a  great  public  meeting  I  would 
have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  but  if  I  delayed  in  order  to  transcribe  it  it  would 
be  late  for  this  week’s  issue  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  hope  my  proposal 
will  have  your  approbation.  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  speaking  out  and 

there  is  plenty  of  material  for  a  convention. 

“  Your  obedient  Servant 

“  Matthew  Harris.” 


(The  President.)  What  are  you  handing  in,  the  original  letters? 

( The  Attorney- General)  No,  copies  of  them,  by  an  arrangement  between  Sir  Henry 
James  and  Mr.  Lockwood. 

(The  President.)  Where  are  the  originals  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  was  subpoenaed  to  produce  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sure  if  my  friend,  who  appears  for  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  was 
here,  he  would  say  so,  and  I  now  say  it  without  the  slightest  reflection  upon  anyone, 
that  those  letters  are  not  forthcoming.  We  agreed  with  my  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  that 
we  should  put  these  in  as  originals. 

(Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  You  will  perceive  the  difficulty  I  am  in. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  would  rather  wait,  I  am  sure,  if  there  is  any  difficulty.  I 
only  began  because  there  was  an  arrangement  as  to  it.  I  will  wait,  my  Lord,  rather 
than  there  should  be  any  difficulty,  until  Mr.  Lockwood  is  here. 

(Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  I  understand  these  are  documents,  the  originals  of  which  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  Harris’  house,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government  some 
time  ago,  and  while  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  the  Government 
took  copies  of  them.  They  were  returned  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Harris  not  having 
any  cause  to  keep  them,  destroyed  either  all  or  most  of  them.  Mr.  Harris  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  in  general  to  make  any  dispute  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  copies  or  the  original 
copies  which  are  put  before  you.  Further  than  that  I  know  nothing. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  there  are  others  of  the  years  1877  and  1878.  I 
do  not  propose  to  trouble  you  by  reading  them  now.  In  one  sense  they  would  not  be 
material  at  the  present  time,  but  they  will  become  material.  I  only  mention  that  in 
order  that  my  friend  may  know.  I  do  not  read  any  of  1877. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  May  I  also  say  this.  Some  of  these  documents  contain  matters  in 
the  shape  of  diary  referring  to  Mr.  Harris’s  private  matters.  I  am  sure  I  may  say, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Harris,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  that  they  should  not  be 
published  except  that  they  are  private  matters,  but  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Lockwood,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  make  public  the  private  affairs  of  Mr. 
Harris. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  the  next  is  from  John  O’Leary  of  the  3rd  of  June 
1879. 

“  June  30/79. 


“  My  dear  Mr.  Harris, 

“  I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  not  answering  your  note  before,  but  I  was 
waiting  to  make  the  enquiry  you  desired  which  however  has  turned  out  fruitless. 
I  enclose  you  a  note  for  your  friend  among  other  reasons  because  I  can’t  very 
well  make  out  his  name.  I  am  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland  for  three  months  on 
the  same  conditions  as  the  last  time.  I  suppose  I  need  scarcely  say  1  did  not  ask 
for  this  favor  which  was  granted  to  the  representation  of  some  friends  of  mine 
unprompted  by  me  that  my  private  affairs  required  my  presence. 

“  Sincerely  yours, 

“  John  O’Leary. 

“  P.S.  If  I  don’t  make  any  kind  of  good  grasp  ef  at  your  friend’s  name  you 
might  if  you  wish  give  him  the  note  without  the  envelope.  However  please 
yourself  in  this  matter.” 
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{The  President.)  Mr.  Attorney,  in  that  instance  you  did  not  read  the  postscript. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  No. 

{The  President.)  I  want  to  know  if  we  may  take  that  as  an  example  ;  is  that  intended 
to  be  left  out  or  is  it  to  be  inserted  ? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  If  I  do  not  make  any  exception,  my  Lord,  it  is  all  to  go  in. 

{The  President.)  I  only  wanted  to  take  it  as  an  example.  Do  you  strike  it  out  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  No,  my  Lord.  I  think  the  documents  I  shall  put  in  will 
all  go  in. 

{The  President.)  You  had  agreed  to  the  expurgation  of  private  matter? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Yes.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  put  in  two  from  Mr.  Davitt. 
There  is  no  date.  We  may  be  able  to  fix  it  afterwards,  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
case. 


“  83  Amien  S*  Dublin 

Monday. 


My  Dear  Harris 

list 

Parnell  Lowdon  &  myself  agreed  upon  the  following  Aete  &  objects  last  night — 
we  were  in  a  doubt  about  the  use  of  Power’s  name — it  would  meet  with  opposition 
in  America  ;  but  how  to  ignore  him  in  such  a  representative  list  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  The  Home  Rulers  are  ashamed  at  the  success  of  our  land  movement  and 
being  forced  into  an  acceptance  of  our  platform  they  will  of  course  endeavour  to 
use  it  for  their  own  project.  But  with  Parnell  acting  honestly  &  ourselves  as  a 
vHynie  Yigilence  Committee  to  watch  them  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  turn 
the  land  movement  from  its  legitimate  purpose. 

“  Give  me  your  opinion  Parnell  or  Finnegan  is  to  communioate  with  each  of 
enclosed 

the  names  on  the  Contract  list  and  obtaining  their  sancti  on  an  appeal  to  wealthy 
Irish  Americans — ■&  others  to  be  then  made  by  the  National  Land  League  for 


support. 

Mrs 


Hoping  this  Harris  &  the  family  are  well 


am 


Yours  sincerely 

M.  Davitt. 


“P.S.  W.  O’Brien  will  do  immense  service  by  his  letters  from  the  West. 
That  in  to-days  Freemen  is  excellent. 

triumphing 

“  The  strollers  are  trampling  all  along  the  line  your  old  oponent  Robinson  has 
written  to  advise  our  Mayo  Platform  44  Constitutional  Brigandage  ”  is  now  his 

term  for  Landlordism.  „  _ 

M.  D. 


{The  President.)  What  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  these  corrections  ? 

{The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  a  fac  simile,  and  it  had  better  be  printed  as  it  is, 

{The  President.)  Very  well.  It  will  be  printed  as  it  is,  then, 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  next  is  the  28th  of  January  1880  from  Mich.  O’Sullivan.  I  believe  it  is  Michael 
O’Sullivan.  He  was  secretary  to  the  League  at  this  time,  the  28th  January  1880. 

“  Private, 

44  Irish  National  Land  League 

“  Offices  62  Middle  Abbey  S‘ 

44  My  dear  Mr  Harris,  Dublin  Jan.  28,  1880 

44 1  fear  very  much  I  have  got  into  a  very  narrow  minded  set  of  men 
here  They  are  honest  and  earnest  enough  but  they  want  broad  views  In  fact 
though  they  are  flashy  they  have  very  little  capacity. 

44  There  is  a  little  circle  Egan  Davitt  Brennan  with  a  few  others  in  the  town 
that  work  with  themselves  No  person  knows  what  they  are  about  what  objects 
they  have  in  view.  They  are  all  to  themselves.  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of 
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the  ring  They  are  furious  with  me  for  writing  that  little  letter  in  the  Freeman 
It  would  interfere  with  their  own  plans  whatever  they  were  but  faith  I  told 
Brennan  very  quietly  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  letter  to 
bring  it  before  the  Meeting  of  the  Committee  &  I  would  answer  for  my  own  act 
There  was  not  a  word  about  it  before  the  Committee  who  all  thought  the  letter  a 
very  proper  one  as  far  as  I  could  discover  from  conversation  with  some  of  them 
of  course  I  did  not  tell  anyone  that  Brennan  Davitt  and  Egan  were  vexed 
about  it. 

«  While  I  am  willing  to  go  any  length  to  support  the  principle  of  Irish  Indepen- 
detice  in  its  extremest  form  I  am  not  going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  little  clique 
bereft  of  judgment  or  capacity.  I  do  not  know  what  private  object  these  men 
wish  to  serve.  If  it  is  to  return  Egan  and  a  few  others  and  get  themselves 
returned  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declining  becoming  M.P.’s  why  damn  them  no 
man  would  support  them  more  earnestly  than  I  would  or  than  you  ’would  They 
look  upon  both  of  us  as  being  the  very  same  they  cannot  move  us  one  inch  further 
than  we  see  it  judicious  to  go  They  are  all  in  the  present  without  an  eye  to  the 
past  or  the  future  and  so  sure  as  you  live  I  fear  much  this  agitation  will  result  in 
nothing  for  it  has  too  much  splashing  work  puffing  in  Newspapers  mob  oratory 
parade  and  uo  practical  organisation 

work  which  Schoolboys  would  do  just  as  well  if  not  better  A  do  you  see  in 
America  how  Parnell  has  gone  on  the  lines  of  your  letter  to  Kickham  in  the 
Irishman  long  ago.  They  throw  the  whole  credit  of  whatever  is  done  on  Devoy 
Davitt  &  Parnell . 

“  But  looking  at  this  agitation  in  Ireland  as  a  Spectator  in  another  country 
what  do  you  see?  Why  one  or  two  counties  out  of  32  kicking  up  a  row  & 
making  a  noise  We  are  two  apt  to  lose  sight  of  this  &  looking  at  our  every  day 
associations  in  our  own  more  immediate  neighbourhood  we  think  it  large  but 
when  we  look  from  afar  it  is  as  yet  only  contemptible. 

“  The  thing  is  to  extend  it  and  what  means  are  necessary  1st  Item  Adhesion 
to  our  principles  showing  the  Arguments  in  favour  of  it  &  against  it  2nd  Visiting 
the  North  &  South  The  Southern  had  their  Conference  in  Mallow  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  League  should  be  there  to  calmly  argue  their  case  but  they 
were  not. 

« The  deliberations  of  the  Conference  went  abroad  they  were  important 

at 

very  important  though  they  laugh  A  &  ridicule  them  here  The  Northern  had 
their  Conference  in  Ballymoney  It  was  important  I  read  the  the  Northern  Whig 
and  the  men  that  spoke  there  were  able  men  though  we  never  knew  them  through 
the  Freemen. 

be 

“  Again  the  Members  of  the  League  should  A  there  and  take  their  audience 
with  them  if  they  were  able  They  should  take  every  platform  in  the  Country  & 

be 

not  te  sticking  to  the  Meetings  they  organize  themselves  &  for  themselves  But 
after  if  you  strip  the  League  of  its  shell  you  find  only  Davitt  Brennan  and  Egan 
these 

when  we  see  things  ourselves  with  what  must  our  enemies  look  on  us. 

“  What  I  want  to  be  done  is  send  men  everywhere  there  is  a  meeting  to  be 
held  we  have  plenty  of  ability  amongst  us  send  Brennan  to  one  place  Davitt  to 
anohter  you  to  a  third  Fergusson  to  a  fourth  T.  1).  Sullivan  to  a  fifth  Sexton  to 
a  sixth  Egan  to  a  seventh  McHugh  B  L  [Barrister  at  Law]  to  a  meeting  in  the 
North  where  he  might  be  understood  though  he  is  no  great  things  London  in  the 
West  and  James  Daly  to  be  kept  at  home  if  possible. 

“  Then  we  have  some  men  among  the  priests  that  would  do  some  good  I 
will  think  it  hard  enough  to  get  on  here  However  I  will  stick  to  this  agitation 
business  no  matter  how  much  my  own  sense  may  revolt  against  tho  childish  folly 
of  some  of  their  acts. 

“  I  will  probably  run  down  to  Ballinasloe  before  long  when  we  can  have  a 
chat 

couple  of  hours  If  you  had  the  meeting  on  Sunday  week  I  would  manage 

to  be  at  it  You  can  send  me  an  official  invitation  and  I  can  make  those  men  hero 
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pay  my  costs  as  money  is  not  very  flush  with  me  as  you  may  guess 
formerly  introduced  them  Killen  departed  and  Grant  Editor  Gazette  Came  in  At 
an  agricultural  dinner  two  years  ago  in  Ballinasloe  they  had  a  row  about  the 
toast  of  the  Press  and  did  not  they  begin  it  again  here.” 

“  Well,  I  amused  myself  for  fully  ten  minutes  at  them.  They  called  each 


only 


other  names  and  afte*  that  Grant  went  out  they’d  come  to  blows  Callaman  then  said 
he  was  killed,  no  one  wrote  a  line  for  him,  he  stated  the  Star,  he  did  wonders  but 
he  was  played  out  from  writing  Then  he  was  getting  no  money,  he  should  law 
proceenings  against  some  of  his  Customers  he  was  giving  the  independent  cause 

Loughrea 

all  his  support.  I  asked  him  what  about  your  Eengam  speech  and  he  said  it  was 
all  bosh  and  its  sequence  &  the  usual  criticisms  I  said  so  it  appeared  from  the 
report  in  the  Western  News.  He  gave  a  most  polite  bow  it  would  do  honor  to 
Gray’s  bow  at  the  levee  this  morning  after  getting  a  stroke  in  the  face  yesterday 
and  departed. 


Kilhoe 


“  Kilmartin  must  go  out  and  either  or  McGivem  can  be  made  president 


of  I  think  McGivern  would  be  a  very  good  man  to  make  vice  Pres  and  make 
Pres. 


“  I  would  certainly  be  very  much  for  making  McGivern  something  though 
of  course  his  age  comes  against  him  However  no  matter  what  man  you  get  there 
will  be  some  fault  to  him.  McGivern  is  known  to  be  a  steady  fellow  and  I  do  not 
think  his  age  would  come  much  again  him.  He  could  also  be  made  a  T  ¥-  C  N- 
or  P.L.G.  [Town  Councillor  or  Poor  Law  Guardian].  He  is  a  fine  honourable 
patriotic  young  fellow  and  has  a  splent  in  him  like  Palt.  What  is  Duffy  doing 
He  is  good  at  heart  but  he  is  miserably  weak  and  Molony  destroyed  him. 

“  I  had  Callaman  in  here  with  me  but  I  received  him  very  coldly.  I  did 
not  even  offer  him  a  glass  of  grog.  He  began  the  old  story  of  Duggan  but  faith 
I  only  nodded  and  then  he  told  me  he  came  in  to  see  Mr.  Davitt  and  I  told  him 
Davitt  was  not  in  town.  He  then  was  going  out  but  Killen  just  came  in  and  was 
talking  for  a  long  time  and  Callaran  stayed  and  put  in  a  word  here  &  there. 

“  Hoping  Mrs  Harris  and  all  the  family  are  well 


“  very  faithfully 


Mich  O’Sullivan.” 


M.  Harris  Esq. 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  Legue 
“  Offices  62  Middle  Abbey  St. 


Dublin  28/2/80. 


“My  dear  Mr.  Harris 

“  I  enclose  you  cheque  for  <£10  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Davitt.  There  was  a 
note  of  £20  granted  to  Eyre  Court  yesterday  through  you. 

“  The  tenantry  at  Moore  will  be  voted  £15  at  next  Meeting  for  the  purpose 

of  defence  t 

“The  money  sent  to  Father  Finneran  was  voted  to  him  and  to  you.  Father 

Kirwan  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  good  or  bad  Tell  this  to  Father  Finneran. 


I  am 

“  My  dear  Mr  Harris 

very  faithfully 

“  Mich  0.  Sullivan 
sec,” 


“  M.  Harris  Esqre 
Ballinersloe. 


organiser  of  great  skill  and  judgment  to  do  any  good  there  &  as  yet  I  have  no 
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sucli  man  at  my  command  that  I  can  spare  for  work  in  Mayo  unless  you  think 
you  could  undertake  it  yourself. 

fix  meetings  Conemara  The 

“  Do  not  give  any  m  without  consulting  me  A  end  of  May  is  the  time. 

“  I  can  think  of  for  any  western  town  I  shall  be  in  Ulster  for  some  time 
after  Easter. 

“  I  shall  send  you  a  Statement  of  the  long  case  by  next  post  It  would  be 
Cong 

well  for  you  to  visit  Gwy-  and  settle  this  matter  if  you  can. 

“  Yours  truly 

“  John  Dillon.” 

“  Irish  National  Land  League 
“  Offices  62  Middle  Abbey  St. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Harris,  Dublin  May  22nd  1880. 

“  When  Mr.  Davitt  was  leaving  for  America  he  requested  me  to  open 
whatever  letters  would  come  for  him  and  through  that  means  I  read  your  last 
letter  to  him. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  your  pecuniary  affairs  are  in  such  a  bad  state  and  it 
we 

strikes  me  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  you  here.  I  represented  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  he  is  anxious  that  we  should  make  you  a  grant  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  League  that  would  in  some  way  compensate  for  all  you  have  lost 
by  the  land  agitation.  Of  course  no  one  outside  the  place  here  would  know  anything 
about  it.  I  will  have  the  matter  carried  through  some  day  next  week.  You  will 
require  Organizers  Order  properly  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  John 
Walsh  is  doing  Connaught  What  would  you  think  of  assisting  him — think  the 
matter  over  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  on  it. 

“  Yours  truly 

“  T.  Brennan. 

“  There  will  be  a  meeting  in  Creggs  on  27.  Could  you  attend. 


Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  “  Irishman,”  by  Mr.  M.  Harris.  Of 
course  I  put  it  in.  If  necessary  it  can  be  all  read.  It  is  the  19th  June  1880, 
Ballinasloe.  I  will  put  it  all  in  if  my  friend  wishes  it,  but  what  I  shall  put  in  now 
as  a  part  of  my  case  is  a  very  important  postscript  which  has  reference  to  some  evidence 
that  has  been  given  already. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  something  I  have  never  seen. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  in  the  “  Irishman  ”  of  the  19th  June  1880.  This  is  the 
letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  At  present  I  have  not  seen  that.  I  am  not  complaining  about  it, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  my  friend  will  let  me  read  the  postscript  I  will  give  him 
the  copy  of  the  letter,  and  it  shall  then  be  read  if  he  wishes  it,  or  it  can  all  go  in. 
This  is  the  postscript : — 

“  In  the  above  letter  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  vexed  question  of  secret  versus 
open  action,  because  I  regard,  and  have  always  regarded,  the  existence  of  such  a 
controversy  as  a  slur  on  the  intelligence  of  Irishmen,  not  to  speak  of  political 
societies,  every  Government  in  Europe  has  its  secret  as  well  as  its  open  councils. 
Both  these  modes  of  actions  have  their  use  and  their  abuse.  A  wise  man  will 
use  them  wisely,  a  fool  will  do  the  opposite,  or,  worse  still,  raise  a  controversy 
about  their  relative  merits,  and  in  that  way  oppose  them  to  each  other 
instead  of  opposing  them,  either  separately  or  combined,  against  the  common 
enemy.” 

I  understand  the  whole  letter  will  be  printed  if  my  friend  will  kindly  look  at  it  now 
and  say  whether  he  objects. 

U  55696.— Ev.  35. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  should  like  all  this  on  the  notes.  I  do  not  think  I  should  usefully 
occupy  your  Lordship’s  time  in  reading  it. 

[The  following  document  urns  put  in ]  : — 

MATTHEW  HARRIS  ON  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

( The  following  letter  has  appeared  in  the  “  Irishman.”) 

“  Sir,  Ballinasloe,  June  I9th,  1880. 

“  It  is  with  regret  I  notice,  that  week  after  week  letters  appear  in  your  paper 
containing  censures  more  or  less  direct  against  the  Land  Movement.  If  these 
censures  came  from  ordinary  correspondents  they  would  not  cause  me  any  uneasi¬ 
ness,  but  coming  from  men  who  hold  a  deservedly  high  position  as  Irish 
Nationalists,  they  deserve  serious  attention.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  I  allude  to, 
are  influenced  by  the  highest  motives — motives  inspired  by  a  dread  lest  the 
National  Question  would  be  forgotten  or  obscured  by  the  Land  Agitation.  That 
this  is  a  very  worthy  feeling  I  admit,  but  if  its  expression,  instead  of  leading  to  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  should  create  hatred  and  disunion  in  the  National  ranks,  it 
would  be  injurious,  especially  to  the  cause  your  journal  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
vindicated.  No  doubt  it  is  well  to  remind  Irishmen,  even  in  these  dark  times, 
that  they  have  a  higher,  a  holier  work  before  them  than  the  work  of  land  reform. 
To  warn  our  countryman  that  while  raising  their  voices  against  the  rent- tax,  as 
America  raised  her  voice  against  the  tea-tax,  they  should  join  with  that  voice,  as 
the  Americans  did,  a  demand  for  national  independence.  It  is  not  unseemly  that 
even  now,  when  famine  overshadows  the  land,  when  the  wail  of  the  emigrant  is 
heard  in  every  roadway,  that  as  in  the  days  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the 
cry  for  bread  should  be  mingled  with  the  cry  for  liberty.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  right  to  be  free  can  have  no  meaning  without  you  con¬ 
cede  with  it  the  right  to  exist  and  the  right  to  partake  of  the  sustenance  which 
God  has  given  to  all  created  things.  Then,  why  should  advanced  Nationalists 
assume  that  a  movement  based  on  this  right  to  exist  is  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
liberty.  Is  liberty  a  plant  of  such  tender  growth  that  the  first  blast  from  a 
popular  movement  in  favour  of  other  reforms  will  overturn  it?  Has  it  no  roots 
deep  in  the  Irish  soil,  or  is  it  a  thing  on  the  surface  propped  up  by  poets  and 
dreamers,  a  pretence,  a  mockery,  a  sham,  a  toy  for  children  and  fools  to  be  amused 
by,  and  wise  men  to  scoff  at  ?  It  would  be  criminal  to  think  so,  yet  there  are 
Nationalists  whose  statements  lead  to  this  inference. 

Before  condemning  the  Land  Movement,  sincere  Irishmen  should  at  least  ask 
themselves  whether  the  cause  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  is  or  is  not  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity.  If  it  be,  then  it  must  be  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  these  are 
the  virtues  upon  which  she  erects  her  throne.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
nationality  embraces  all  other  questions,  as  the  greater  does  the  less,  the 
infinite  the  finite.  For,  in  this  world  we  must  often  begin  with  the  less  in  order 
to  reach  the  greater.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that,  as  in  geometry,  so  it  is  in 
politics,  we  should  begin  with  a  point  and  that  point  is  the  hearthstone.  Let  our 
sympathies  begin  there,  and  from  thence  extend  in  ever  widening  circles  until  they 
embrace  our  country,  or,  better  still,  until  they  include  the  whole  human  family. 
I  do  not  contend  that  all  Nationalists  are  bound  to  agree  on  the  land  question  for  it 
is  a  question  that  bears  upon  many  others.  And  among  Nationalists  are  to  be  found 
men  who  differ  as  widely  on  matters  of  general  politics,  as  among  any  other  class  of 
men.  There  are  Nationalists  strictly  monarchical  and  aristocratic  in  their  ideas, 
others  are  strictly  republic  and  democratic.  That  the  former  should  lean  towards 
the  landocracy  is  natural  enough ;  but  I  think  they  should  do  so  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  Nationality.  For  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  found  a 
class  of  native-born  men  so  antinational  as  the  Irish  gentry.  I  know  them  well; 
I  have  bitter  experience  on  this  point,  and  I  can  assert  without  at  ail  exaggerating 
that  it  would  be  better  for  a  man,  whose  business  depends  on  this  class,  to  get  the 
name  of  a  thief  ora  footpad  than  the  name  of  being  a  Nationalist.  It  is  a  strange 
fact,  but  as  true  as  it  is  strange  that  the  higher  you  go  up  the  social  scale  the  less 
National  Irishmen  become,  until  if  disappears  altogether  when  you  search  the 
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highest  point  of  the  aristocracy.  I  dislike  this  class,  because,  as  a  Christian  and 
a  man,  I  dislike  tyranny  and  crime.  I  dislike  them,  because  I  dislike  social 
distinction,  founded  upon  conventional  rules,  which  reverse  the  natural  order  of 
things ;  but  more  than  all  these,  I  dislike  the  Irish  gentry  because  they  are  almost 
to  a  man  anti-national ;  because  they  are  the  vile  tools  of  the  vilest  Government 
that  ever  oppressed  a  people. 

“  Gentlemen  have  expressed  a  preference  for  national  over  social  movements. 
I  would  make  the  same  preference  myself  if  there  were  any  necessity  for  doing  so  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity,  the  present  Land  Movement  being  in  its  essence 
national  as  far  as  the  classes  it  deals  with  are  concerned.  More  than  this,  I  would 
advise  that,  instead  of  Nationalists  giving  opposition  to  the  present  agitation,  they 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  extend  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  so 
as  to  include  all  other  forms  of  industry.  The  farmer  asks  to  be  left  in  the  peace¬ 
able  possession  of  his  home  and  his  land.  He  demands  protection  against  all- 
devouring  wealth,  which  is  grinding  the  poor  as  in  a  mortar.  Do  not  all  who  live 
by  labour  desire  the  same  protection  ?  What  is  it  that  constitutes  this  island  a 
nation  ?  Is  it  not  the  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited  ?  Destroy  the  people,  and 
you  destroy  the  nation.  Who  are  the  destroyers  of  the  people  of  this  country? 
Are  they  not  the  landlords,  and  all  other  agencies  that  cripple  and  retard 
industry  ? 

“  Who  are  endeavouring  to  save  the  people  ?  Land  Eeformers,  and  those  who, 
like  them,  strive  to  organise  and  elevate  the  masses.  These  views  may  be  too 
utilitarian  for  some  patriots,  but  if  you  ignore  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  any 
movement,  religious  or  political,  you  take  away  half  its  strength,  and  thereby 
diminish  its  chances  of  success.  For  myself  I  am  too  long  in  the  world  to  give 
up  the  old-fashioned  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  good 
men  should  be  the  felicity,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  human  family.  Guided  by  this  great  principle  the  lowest  effort 
only  differs  from  the  highest  in  point  of  degree. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  tread  the  ground  I  can  now  or  without  being  misunder¬ 
stood,  but  if  any  one  concludes  from  these  remarks  that  I  think  lightly  of  the 
higher  efforts  of  public  virtue  they  are  mistaken.  The  man  who,  in  defence  of 
liberty  and.  truth  stands  up  singly  against  a  nation,  is  to  me  the  highestt  type  of 
a  good  citizen.  Men  who  go  forward  often  with  small  hopes  of  success,  and 
sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country,  as  the  men  of  1848  and'  1867  did,  have  my 
highest  admiration.  Without  such  examples  mankind  would  wallow  in  the  mire 
of  slavery  for  ever  without  ever  looking  up.  But  while  I  say  all  this  I  must  also 
say  that  common  sense  requires  success,  while  to  succeed  you  must  biing  the 
great  army  of  toilers  with  you,  and  they  always  come  in  greatest  numbers  and 
strongest  force  when  they  bring  the  interest  of  their  calling  along  with  them. 
Political  reformers  in  all  ages  have  recognised  this  important  circumstance,  and  it 
should  always  be  recognised,  for  industry  and  liberty  go  hand-in-hand  together. 
When  industry  rose  in  the  Middle  Ages,  liberty  rose  with  it.  When  oui”  great 
countryman,  Swift,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  country’s  liberty,  a  foundation  upon 
which  Grattan  erected  his  edifice  of  cards,  it  was  on  the  solid  grounds  of  industry 
and  labour  he  laid  it.  And  if  in  our  day  we  wish,  not  merely  to  be  making 
sacrifices,  but  to  achieve  the  liberty  of  our  country,  we  must  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

“  From  the  first  landing  of  the  English  our  struggle  with  them  has  been 
agrarian  as  well  as  national.  English  kings  and  Irish  kings,  English  barons  and 
Irish  chieftains,  English  churchmen  and  Irish  churchmen,  fought,  no  doubt, 
for  the  glory  of  being  supreme ;  but  they  also  fought  for  possession  of  the 
land,  just  as  the  Anglicised  landlord  and  the  Irish  peasant  are  fighting  for  it 
to-day. 

“  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  adverting  to  the  arguments  of 
gentlemen  who,  while  conceding  the  right  of  the  tenant-farmers  to  bo  fixed 
on  the  soil,  object,  in  grounds  of  morality,  to  any  programme  which  would 
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violate,  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  landlords 
I  would  regard  such  arguments  as  very  silly  indeed,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
they  are  misleading,  and  also  dangerous.  For  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  morality  in  the  wrong  place.  Can  that  man  be  considered  a  practical 
Nationalist  who  would  maintain  that  the  preservation  of  the  people  18  ° 
importance  than  the  preservation  of  the  people  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  class  who  use  these  rights  against 
everything  national  ?  No  doubt  an  anti-rent  policy,  like  any  other  policy,  may  be 
inexpedient  at  times.  I  grant  on  this  head  there  is  room  for  discussion.  But 
as  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  advise  he 
people  to  save  themselves  from  extermination  at  any  risk  To  tell  a  people  in  the 
course  of  being  exterminated,  that  they  are  to  be  guided  by  the  same  moral  code 
which  govern  citizens  who  live  under  the  protection  of  just  laws,  is  not  only 
immoral  but  highly  criminal.  As  well  might  a  general  tell  his  army  that  they 
should  keep  firing  in  the  air  while  the  enemy  was  snooting  them  down  in 
thousands.  I  am  as  much  against  agrarian  crimes  as  any  man  can  be,  but 
would  put  an  end  to  it  by  removing  the  cause  not  by  vainly  striving  to 
grapple  with  the  effect.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  an  agrarian  war,  or  any  other  war, 
he  is  but  a  monster  who  would  be;  but  I  prefer  war  to  slavery  And  I  recognise 
the  fact  that  if  we  are  not  at  war  with  them,  they  (the  landlords)  are  at  war  with 
us  And  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  combine  all  our  people  m  making  one  great 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  this  one  sided,  wasting  strife,  and  put  an  end  also  to 
landlordism,  which  for  long  centuries  has  maintained  this  cruel,  relentless  war 
against  our  people  and  against  our  country.  (<  obedient  gervanti 

“  M.  Harris. 


_ In  the  above  letter  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  vexed  question  of  secret 

versus  open  action,  because  I  regard,  and  have  always  regarded,  the  existence 
of  such  a  controversy  as  a  slur  on  the  intelligence  of  Irishmen  not  to  speak 
of  political  societies,  every  Government  in  Europe  has  its  secrefi  as  we  as  ns 
onen  councils.  Both  these  modes  of  action  Have  their  use  and  their  abuse. 
A  wise  man  will  use  them  wisely  ;  a  fool  will  do  the  opposite,  or,  worse  still,  raise 
a  controversy  about  their  relative  merits,  and  m  that  way  oppose  them  to  ea 
other,  instead  of  opposing  them,  either  separately  or  combined,  against  the 

common  enemy.  <«  ^  jj  »> 


[The  following  documents  were  also  put  in  and  read.' ] 

“  Sunday  May  23  1880. 

“  My  dear  Brennan,  J  ^ 

to  find  that  ,  ,  .  f 

“I  am  sorry  my  private  affairs  have  been  through  the  extra  kindness  of 

friends  subiect  of  discussion  in  Dublin.  I  sent  Mr.  Egan  a  list  of  the  meetings 
attended  and  informed  kirn  of  the  nature  of  my  position  liere— a  position  incurring 
a  large  correspondence  and  its  attendant  expenses  for  postage  &c.  now  what  I 
want  you  to  do  as  a  friend  and  a  man  who  should  from  your  large  intercourse 
with  the  world  have  some  knowledge  of  what  a  decent  man  s  feelings  skould  l  c 
what  I  want  yon  to  do  is  to  inform  the  parties  who  control  afarrs  or  who  have  to deal 
with  these  matters  that  all  I  require  is  my  actual  outlay  and  that  I  do  not  m 
any  claim  whatever  on  the  grounds  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  losses  in  trade  or 

business  losses  of  time  Ac. 

“  I  kept  no  memoranda  of  my  outlay  but  all  of  you  know  what  travelling  is 
and  I  would  sooner  by  far  that  you  would  be  under  than  over  the  amount  of  my 

expenses.  «  Yours  very  sincy 

“M.  Harris.” 
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“  Irish  Land  and  Industrial  League 

“  University  Building  Washington  Sq 

“  New  York  City  July  10  1880 


“  (Room  40) 

“  My  dear  Harris 

“  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  letter  you  recently  addressed 
Rag 

to  that  -N-a*  of  an  ‘  Irishman’  The  letter  will  render  important  service  and  it  is 
looked  upon  out  here  as  one  of  the  ablest  ever  written  upon  that  subject.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  John  0  Leary  is  out  here. 


“  He  come  from  Paris  to  upset  my  Land  League  endeavours,  but  he  will  go 
back  a  wiser  though  a  sadder  man  saving  the  few  Bosthoons  who  are  following 
that  Blatent  Ass  ltossa  the  Nationalists  on  this  side  are  common  sense  men  who 
hold  your  views  and  mine  upon  this  public  question. 


“  O’Leary  failed  completely  to  get  up  a  crusade  against  the  Land  League  in 
America  Rossa  is  now  trying  his  hand  but  he  will  achieve  more  success  on  your 
side  than  upon  this.  He  is  a  cowardly  low  ruffian  who  has  not  the  courage  to 
resent  the  insult  I  offered  him  in  yesterday’s  Herald  by  stating  my  belief  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  courage  to  set  tire  to  a  British  Haystack  I  expect  to  reach 
Ireland  by  November. 


“  Do  your  utmost  to  keep  the  people 
will  crush  the  movement 


within  bounds  one  false  or  hasty  step 


“  Yours  sincerely 

“  Michl  Davitt.” 


1 


«  My  dear  Harris  Monday  night 

“Your  letter  with  cheque  for  £10  enclosed  (subscriptions  from  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  Mutual  Relief  Society  Boston  for  Land  League  Relief  Fund,  received  all 
right  I  will  hand  same  in  at  L  L.  Meeting  to  morrow  &  have  it  returned  to  you 
for  whatever  use  you  think  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  donors 

privately 

“  I  will  also  have  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  sent  you  for  the  defence  of 

those  poor  fellows  to  whom  you  allude 

« I  am  not  a  little  pained  to  find  that  you  still  think  me  culpable  in  some  way 
or  other  in.  reg  th  Newbridge  Meeting  &  some  other  matters  not  mentioned. 
I  never  felt  so  depressed  in  my  life  as  I  feel  lately  My  bodily  health  is  wretched 
my  mind  anything  but  in  a  state  of  repose  Day  and  night  I  am  occupied  with 

& 

this  Land  &  Distress  movement  yet  I  am  held  responsible  for  anything  that  may 
go  wrong  even  when  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter  which  I  am  upbraided 
with  indifference  or  neglect  Almost  the  entire  burden  of  this  Land  League  business 

&  & 

X  rests  upon  Brennan  myself  I  am  compelled  to  say  this  is  too  much  for  me 

« If  you  will  let  me  know  beforehand  how  I  can  assist  you  in  anything  you 
undertake  I  will  do  my  best  to  aid  you  Say  in  reply  what  it  is  you  expect  me 

to  do 

Yrs  V 

V  M.  Davitt  \ 


( The  Attorney  General. )  That  must  be  early  in  February  1881.  Then  there  is  a 
letter  I  cannot  fix  the  date  of.  I  think  it  is  in  the  same  year. 

“  Dear  Harris  . 

“  I  enclose  you  two  cheques  one  for  Eyrecourt  relief  Committoo  for  £_o  (which 
pleaso  forward  or  hand  in)  and  one  for  £10  for  the  defence  of  those  prisoners  you 
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wrote  about  I  also  enclose  you  first  half  £5  note  for  your  expenses  to  go  to  that 
place  on  Sunday  next  and  to  do  any  other  such  work  as  that  (please  acknowledge 
&  oblige 

Yours  &c 

Michl  Davitt 

“  P.  Egan  Esq. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Aug.  20  1880. 

“  I  intended  to  enquire  from  you  and  Mr.  Brennan  in  Dublin  whether  the 
disposition  of  the  funds  collected  for  League  purposes  reach  such  service  as  I  have 
rendered. 

“  I  have  attended  public  meetings  at  my  own  expence  in  all  the  places  named 
in  attached  slip  and  that  before  American  money  came  over  and  while  the  movement 
wanted  a  helping  hand  Being  recognized  as  the  representative  of  the  League  in 
the  Locality  my  correspondence  is  something  enormous  between  answering  letters 
about  relief  branch  meetings  &c.  Along  with  sacrificing  my  time  I  had  to 
provide  stamps  and  stationery  yet  in  no  single  instance  have  I  left  a  communica¬ 
tion  unanswered  so  anxious  was  I  not  to  give  any  excuse  to  the  Members  of  the 
League.  I  do  not  demand  any  remuneration  for  my  time  nor  would  I  except 
any.  What  I  do  need  attention  to  is  my  travelling  Expences  postages  &c.  The 
only  money  I  got  from  the  League  was  £2  from  Mr.  Brennan  in  Bosscommon 
& 

£5  to  go  down  atid  open  a  branch  of  the  League  in  the  lower  part  of  Rosscommon 
also  <£2  to  attend  the  conference  in  Dublin  I  had  not  time  or  opportunity  to 
enquire  after  the  monetary  arrangements  of  the  League  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  body  of  men  in  Society  would  require  me  not  only  to  work  for  nothing 
but  to  pay  expences  incidental  to  such  work. 


“  I  am  very  sincerely 

“  M.  Harris. 

where 

“P.S. — The  only  place  my  expences  are  paid  were  Balia  and  Westport  I 

Irishtown  Athenry 

have  not  included  in  enclosed  List  Leitrim  Tuam  Athery  Galway  Tallow 

Castlerea 

Cobalow  Ballyhouran  Gabel  sea  Roscommon  3  times  Loughrea  Newbridge  Co 
Galway  &  Knockrogharry.” 


( The  Attorney -General.)  Then  my  Lord  there  are  a  series  of  entries  which  I  need  not 
read.  They  are  passages  from  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  diary,  I  will  give  the  heading 
of  them  for  my  learned  friend’s  information.  They  include  entries  of  a  number  of 
receipts  for  money,  10/.,  20/.,  and  so  on  from  Mr.  Egan.  Your  Lordship  may  remember 
I  called  attention  to  them  in  my  opening  statement  in  October.  I  do  not  propose  to 
pause  to  do  it  now,  but  I  put  them  in.  They  are  November  and  December  1880, 
January  and  February  1881.  On  February  1881,  my  Lord,  it  also  appears  from  these 
entries  in  the  diary  that  Mr.  Egan  was  in  Paris.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  the  entries 

now,  I  only  mention  it  in  passing.  In  February  1881  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 

council  in  Paris  with  Lowdon  and  Kettle.  Then  I  need  not  read  any  more  of  that. 
Then  there  is  one  other  letter,  16th  of  February  1881,  “  Arrived  in  Dublin  Went  to 
“  bed  for  a  couple  of  hours  Attended  meeting  of  council,  spoke  in  opposition  to 
“  Fergusson.” 

(Mr.  Betid.)  May  I  say,  any  part  of  these  that  my  friend  finds  relates  merely  to 
private  personal  transactions,  of  course  he  will  not  desire  it  should  go  in. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me.  There  is  at  present  nothing  I  shall  have  to  cut 

out.  I  have  looked  through  them  in  reference  to  certain  of  the  matters,  it  is  most 
important  to  trace  Mr.  Matthew  Harris’s  movements. 

(Mr.  Beid.)  I  do  not  want  to  contravert  them. 
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[The  following  entries  were  put  in  hut  not  read]  : — 

November  1880. 

per 

“  Left  Dublin  or  Limerick  on  7thNovr.  1880  got  from  Borevinan  o-0t 
Ballinaslose  20. 

“Tuesday  Novr.  30th.  Attended  meeting  of  Land  League  in  Abbey  St 
Davitt  present  Drawing  up  of  an  address  proposed  got  20  from  Egan  came  to 
Balliuasloe  Rfeseemmenns-ike  same  night. 

“  Investiga  ed  Whites  Bass  case. 

“  December  80. 

On  the  1st  Deer,  returned  to  Dublin  attended  meeting  in  Rutland  Square  of 
Travessers  Mr.  Parnell  present. 

On  the  2nd  came  home. 

On  the  3rd  went  with  Mr.  Jackson  Correspondent  of  the  World. 

On  4th  to  Mr.  Beilin. 

Attended  meeting  on  6  5th  Helconnell  (very  hoarse)  dinner  in  the  evening- 
returned  with  Jackson. 

Jackson  returned  ef  on  6th  to  Dublin. 

Remained  at  home  on  the  7th. 

Went  to  Mullingar  on  the  8th  Saw  Committee  of  Mr.  Tites  watchmaker 
remained  until  the  9th  had  a  large  meeting  in  Cornacs  Hotel  the-4e»e»«eed-iheif 

lUll.-WH-dlM  Uni  rn  ..1^/1  ,  0  Inf 

“crttiiccruuc“u  r*uiu not  rruuniiiirnu  Hrt7r~ncr. 

.  Deer. 

Deer.  10th.  Still  in  Mullingar  Had  meeting  at  in  Rathorven  this  day  11th 
open  air  speech  dinner  after  another  speech.  A 

Sunday  12.  Meeting  in  Ballymahon  dinner  13th  leave  hire  Edwarthstown 
for  Mullingar  came  to  Dublin. 

Tuesday  the  14th  attended  Meeting  in  New  Room  39  Sackvill  St.  New 
Constitution  proposed  by  Davitt  dined  at  Imperial  with  O’H.  M.P. 

Deer.  15  leave  Dublin  for  Mullingar  went  home  bv  the  night  mail. 

Dec.  16  In  Ballinasloe. 

Deer.  17.  Went  to  Shannon  bridge  Cloughan  Banagher  Beir. 

Laurencetown 

Dec.  18.  Came  home  visited  Lyre  Court  4attfeseefeetH=»  Sunday 
Deer.  19  went  to  Ahascragh  meeting. 

Staid  at  home  on  the  20th. 

21st.  Went  to  Dublin  attended  meeting  of  B.L.  elected  Members  of  Council 
20 

22nd  got  A  came  home  23.  24.  25  X  staid  at  home. 

26  came  to  Dublin  by  train  which  arrived  at  10  p.m. 

Trials  began  on  28th  Court  29th  30th  31st.” 


“  January  81. 

“  1881. 

•‘Jany.  1.  Court  of  Queens  Bench  did  not  sit  this  day.  Spent  about  2  hours 
writing  letters  on  plan  of  land  reform  to  Dr.  Duggan. 

2.  Went  to  Kingston. 

3.  Attended  at  Four  Courts. 

4.  Attended  at  F.  Courts  also  attended  meeting  of  L  League  at  which 

T.  P.  O’Connor  made  anexcellent  speech  broke  up  at  h  past  11. 

5.  Attended  at  Court. 

6.  \V  rote  a  circular  to  the  Electors  of  Galway  form  of  requisition  calling 

on  Mitchell  Henry  to  resign  Parliament  upon  this  day. 

7.  Went  to  McGill  about  Pamphlet. 

Got  10  from  Mr.  Egan. 

8.  Came  home  by  night  mail. 

Got  early  in  the  day  30  from  Mr.  Egan. 
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9.  Had  meeting  of  Council  &  passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  M  Henry 
M  Kilroe  &  M  Reddy  dined  with  me. 

10.  Monday  attended  Meeting  of  Literary  Young  Men’s  Society  listened  to 

debate  &  gave  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

1 1 .  Continued  copying  out  my  Pamphlet  had  handbills  for  requisition  to 

& 

Mitchel  Henry  made  out  »n4  posted. 

12.  Attended  meeting  of  L  League  here  in  Ballinasloe  spoke  against 

M 

Henry  A  Kilroe  in  at  Meeting  at  pamphlet. 

13.  Put  plackards  in  hands  of  Callanan  acted  H. 

14.  Visited  Eyrecourt  &  Portumna  also  Laurencetown. 

15.  Went  from  Portumna  to  Loughrea  &  from  thence  home  byjnight  weather 

foggy  and  posty. 

1G.  Got  letter  from  M.  Dillon  the  Solicitors  to  send  up  Father  Finncran. 

17.  Went  to  Galway  staid  in  Galway  that  night. 

18.  Came  up  to  Dublin. 

19.  Attended  Court  watched  speech  of  Councilor  44a«  Nolan  Addamsmade 

a  very  fine  speech. 

mad  a  tolerable  speech  for  a  new  beginner 

20.  Dillon  appeared  for  Boyton  A  A.  M.  Sullivan  made  the  best  speech  I 

ever  heard  M.  Horan,  commenced  his  charge. 

21.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  M.  Horan  eetBi»e«ee4  &  ended  his  charge. 

22.  Spent  this  day  writing  pamphlet. 

23.  Spent  this  day  writing  pamphlet. 

24.  Judge  Fitzgerald  commenced  his  charge  Nanona  was  in  Court. 

25.  Jury  disagreed  so  far  and  two  against  us  Nanona  went  home. 

26.  Attended  Meeting  of  Land  League. 

27.  All  day  at  Pamphlet. 

28.  Bernard  Raffety  came  up  spent  evening  to  11  with  Mr.  0.  Rowlan. 

29.  At  Pamphlet  went  home. 

30.  Attended  a  Meeting  in  Cloghan  Mr.  Kilroe  presided. 

31.  Staid  at  home  all  day  on  Monday  went  on  night  train  to  Dublin.” 


February  ’81. 


“  Feby.  1. 
2. 

3. 


4. 


6. 

7. 


Meeting  of  Council  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Egan  &  Mr.  Parnell. 

Attended"  Meeting  of  Council  L.  L.  also  meeting  of  Executive  at 
which  arrangements  were  made  for  organising  the  country. 

& 

Submitted  my  pamphlet  to  Davitt  he  was  going  over  it  a«4  had  gone 
about  half  way  when  he  went  to  lunch  met  him  in  Sackville  St. 
we  were  going  together  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brennan  wken  when 
on  crossing  from  Sackville  St.  to  Caralite  Bridge  Batchelors  Walk 
side  of  the  street  he  was  arrested  by  e«  Sheridan  one  of  the  Castle 
detective  force  accompanied  him  so  far  as  Dame  St.  when  we 

& 

decided  that  I  should  go  at  once  communicate  with  Egan. 

q:i4at_afmrwaF€L-m-tbe-Casde-whh-BFefifiaH-a«4-as*fHft-4e-Kifigsfew«.  Net 

got  into  carriage  with  ffie-AaieFHey^eneFal-wke-Fttsked-ottl-m-a-frigk*. 

Meeting  of  L.  L.  I  spoke  to  a  resolution.  Mr.  Dillon  attended  and 
spoke  from  office  balcony  as  did  also  Brennan. 

Called  at  Mr.  Dillon’s  house  came  home  got  a  dozen  copies  of  Pamphlet 
at  Mr.  Glashons. 

Attended  a  meeting  in  Glegkan  Shirrone  at  which  Boyton  also  put  in 
an  appearance. 

House  made  failed  to  call  me  delayed  in  Bin  until  1  &  then  went  on 
to  Dublin  Important  interview  at  Dillon’s  house.  Got  letter 
from  O’Kelley  requiring  my  presence  in  London. 
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8.  Went  to  London  eatte4-at-the  -Heuse-eE-Gemmefts.  Got  there  late  Black 

see  me  to  bed. 

9.  Still  in  London,  went  to  House  of  Commons  called  to  see  0.  C.  Power 

introduced  to  Budicolt. 

10.  Went  to  Kensington  Museum.  House  of  Commons. 

11.  Still  in  London  cannot  see  O’ Kelly  who  is  in  Paris. 

12.  Went  to  Paris.  Sexton  D.  Sullivan  Dillon  &  I  travelled  together.  In 

Paris  this  night. 

13.  Meeting  of  Council  in  Paris  went  with  Loudon  Kettle  Brennan  to 

Theatre  and  O' Kelly  Healy  Biggar  at  the  Pary’s. 

14.  Went  to  look  at  Paris  called  at  Ren  Connell  to  see  O'Leary.  He  was 

not  at  home.  Walked  down  Boulevard  St.  Germans. 

15.  Came  on  to  Dublin  parted  Dillon  &  Q.  -B.  J.  D.  in  London  Keltler 

I  reached  Dublin  next  morning, 

16.  Arrived  in  Dublin  went  to  bed  for  a  couple  of  hours  attended  Meeting 

of  Council  spoke  in  opposition  to  Fergusson. 

17.  Remained  in  Dublin.  Dr.  Kenny  absent  from  town  gone  to  see 

Davitt. 

18.  Came  home  to  Ballinasloe  got  51.  0.  0  from  Dillon. 

19.  In  Ballinasloe. 

20.  Attended  Meeting  in  Ballinlough  made  a  speech  which  pleased 

myself. 

21.  Attending  meeting  in  Ballinasloe.  Had  public  Banquet  at  which  I 

sat 

got  A  beside  the  Chairman.  Spent  the  night  afterwards  at 
Letters. 

22.  Staid  at  home  all  day  to-day. 

23.  Went  to  Dublin  attending  Meeting  of  Council. 

24.  Left  Dublin  this  night  &  slept  in  Infield. 

25.  Went  from  Enfield  to  Edenderry  thence  to  Phillipstown  slept  in 

Phillipstown. 

26.  Came  on  to  Tullamore  A  thence  to  Athlone  met  Manoria  in  Athlone 

got  £5.  0.  0  from  her  went  same  night  to  Ballyhannis. 

27.  Ballyhannis  went  to  Becon  and  organized  a  branch  there. 

28.  Went  to  Knock  and  from  thence  to  Claremorris  and  back  to  Bally¬ 

hannis. 


“  March  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 

8. 


9. 

10. 


“  March  81, 

Went  to  Dublin. 

Attended  meeting  of  Executive  but  did  not  speak. 

Remained  in  Dublin. 

Came  to  Ballinasloe. 

Left  Ballinasloe  for  Mullingar.  Got  2,  0.  0  from  Nora, 

Mullingar  spoke  at  Meeting.  Gill  &  T.  D, 

Sullivan 

there  invited  by  the  Bishop  &  declined  started  for 

Athenry. 

Athenry  done  nothing  all  day  but  wrote  letters.  Telegraphed  to 
Loughrea. 

seen 

Went  to  Loughrea  a«4  via  Woodlawn  mw  the  Bishop  had  a  long  chat 
with  him  made  a  speech  in  the  evening  from  window 

made  a  mistake  in  going  to  speak  with  lungs  strained  made  similar 
mistake  at  Clonmacknoise.  O’Haleran  arrested. 

Came  from  Loughrea  to  Athenry  held  a  Meeting  in  Athenry  though 
in  bad  form  I  spoke  well.  Father  McPhilpin  in  the  Chair, 

Sent  a  long  letter  to  Dillon  came  on  to  Train  disappointed  on  aol  of 
its  boing  a  Fair  day. 
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11.  Went  on  to  Galway  borrowed  6s.  from  Kelly. 

12.  Galway  went  to  Institute  saw  men  things  jiot  as  they  should  be. 

13.  Staid  in  Galway  came  on  to  M*.  Bellew. 

in 

14.  Staid  at  Mt\  Bellew  &  arranged  about  Meeting  come  on  to 
Ballinasloe. 

15.  Staid  at  home  and  attended  Meeting  of  Com®  attacked  Clancarty. 

16.  Stil  at  home  got  15  from  Brennan. 

17.  Met  Healey  M.P.  at  Station  went  to  Mountbellow  &  attended 

League  Meeting. 

18.  Met  Dillon  at  Haydons  &  seen  him  off  Mrs.  Buck  Ladies  Land 

League  arrived  held  a  Meeting  and  appointed  executive. 

19.  Went  to  Galway. 

20.  Spoke  at  Galway. 

21.  Came  to  Ballinasloe. 

22.  Attended  Meeting  of  L.  League  in  Dublin  made  a  speech  in  opposi¬ 

tion  to  Louden. 

23.  Went  from  Dublin  Wednesday  evening  to  Ballinasloe  by  night 

Mail. 

24.  Went  from  Ballinasloe  Kilimor  and  from  thence  to  Loughrea. 

25.  Went  from  Loughrea  to  Portumna  via  Kilimore  came  back  to 

Kilimore  &  attended  public  Meeting  spoke  for  f  of  an  hour  &  went 
back  to  Loughrea. 

26.  Went  to  Loughrea  to  Woodford  &  from  thence  to  Ballinasloe  &  in 

to  Mullingar  by  night  train. 

27.  Attended  Meeting  in  Edworthstown  Co.  Longford. 

28.  Had  great  trouble  with  tenants  who  attended  Court  where  he  the 

Chairman  was  but  too  ready  to  grant  decrees  Willy  Daly  & 
Lambert  had  to  be  their  own  process  server. 

29.  Spent  all  day  attending  Court. 

30.  Held  a  Meeting  of  the  League  I  spoke  and  denounced  the 

Guardians  who  did  not  come  forward  &  vote  for  a  Chairman  of 
their  own  choice  to  preside  at  Workhouse  Cooklely. 

31.  Left  Ballinasloe  and  came  on  to  Westport  held  a  Meeting  of 

delegates  from  L.  League  branches  Mr.  Louden  made  an  able 
speech. 


“  April  81. 

“  April  1.  Attended  Auction  of  Stock  which  were  bought  in  for  Owner  came  on 
to  Literfreck  on  my  road  to  Clifton. 

2.  Arrived  at  Clifden  attended  at  Sessions  50  ejectment  cases  and  200 

civil  bills. 

3.  Held  meeting  in  Chapel  on  Sunday.  Dined  with  Father  McDermott. 

4.  Went  to  see  Auctions  the  people  very  determined  100  policemen 

armed  Sheriff  agreed  to  let  them  return  as  Caretakers. 

5.  Tuesday  went  to  Minsmore  had  a  Meeting  in  Bonown  near  Slyne  Head 

A  dispute  between  Malley  the  priest  There  was  a  Meeting  of 
the  Clergy  in  conference  got  back  to  Clifton  at  10  p.m. 

6.  Strove  to  have  Meeting  of  Committee  but  failed  dined  with  Father 

Rhatigan. 


“  Tuesday  7. 


Sunday  11. 
Monday  12. 
Tuesday  13. 
Wednesday  14. 
Thursday  15. 


“  September  1881. 

Got  post  card  to  attend  meeting  of  Labour  and  industrial 
Union. 

discourse 

Had  a  long  A  dieeusbieH  with'Parnell  in  Morrisons  Hotel  came 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 

At  home. 
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Friday 

16. 

Saturday 

17. 

Sunday 

18. 

Monday 

19. 

Tuesday 

20. 

Wednesday 

21. 

Thursday 

22. 

Friday 

23. 

Saturday 

24. 

Sunday 

25. 

Monday 

26. 

Tuesday 

26. 

Wednesday  27. 

At  home. 

At  home. 

At  home. 

At  home. 

At  home. 

At  home. 

At  home. 

Attended  meeting  of  Labour  &  Industrial  Union,  Dillon  in  the 
chair. 

Remained  this  day  in  Dublin,  ordered  goods  from  Dixon  & 
Jacob. 

Went  to  Temperance  Society  to  enroal  members  for  Labour 
League,  no  attendance. 

At  home. 

Meeting  of  Agrictural  Show,  horse  jumping,  Clifford  Loyd 
attended  Meeting. 

At  home. 


“  Wed  12. 

Thurs  13. 
Fry-day. 
Satur  15. 

Sund  16. 
Mon  17. 
Tues  18. 
Wed  19. 
Thurs  20. 
Fryd  21. 
Sat  22. 
Sund  23. 
Mond  24. 
Tues  25. 
Wed  26. 
Thurs  27. 


f.  28. 


“  This  commences  a  new  yea*  opening  for 
“April  1882. 

Left  home  for  London  arrived  in  Dublin  went  to  Lpool  saw 
Dr.  Commins  then  went  on  to  London 
Met  some  of  my  old  friends  in  London 
Borrowed  £2  from  M.  Ryan 

Went  to  Paris  had  a  clergyman  from  Glasgow  with  me  Sleptat 
the  Hotel  de  pores  at  Osborn  Rue  St.  Roch. 

Staid  in  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 

In  Paris  Went  to  attend  races 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 

49 

45 

77 

140 

98 

88 

457 

378 

935  s  d 

In  Paris 
9 . 4 
10 . 8 


-fr-e-e-week-s  -wed* 


G  2 


J3.  29,  In  Paris 

g.  30.  In  Paris 
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“  T.  2. 
W.  3. 
T.  4. 
F.  5. 
S.  6. 

S.  7. 
M.  8. 
Tu.  9. 
W.  10. 

T.  11. 
F.  12. 
S.  13. 

S.  14. 
M.  15. 

T.  16. 
W.  17. 

T.  18. 
F.  19. 
S.  20. 

S.  21. 
M.  22. 

T.  23. 

W.  24. 
T.  25. 
F.  26. 
S.  27. 
S.  28. 
M.  29. 


T.  30. 


N.  31. 


“  May  82. 

In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Paris 
In  Pai’is 
In  Paris 

Spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  at  Verselles 
Arrived  in  London  from  Paris 
In  London 
In  London 
In  London 
In  London 

Arrived  borne  from  London 

Felt  as  if  I  never  would  leave  borne  again  if  I  could 
At  borne 
At  borne 

Got  letter  from  Dunn  asking  me  to  correspond  wtdde  for  Citizen  letter 
dated  7tb  April 
At  borne 

Nanny  commenced  putting  scraps  in  scrapbook 
Bought  two  bags  of  potatoes 
At  borne 
At  borne 

Wrote  letter  to  Mrs.  Malony  about  y  I  cruise  and  others  commenced 
letter  to  Citizen 
At  borne 
Got  letter 
At  borne 

At  borne  Mr,  Roon  dined  with  us 
Writing  correspondence  for  Citizen 
Editor  of  the  Citizen 
Bryan  Block 

No.  162  La  Lalle  St. 

Chicago  U.S.  Amer  : 

Mansfield  478  Avenue 
•E.C.C. 

Finished  letter  to  Citizen  Report  of  Mr.  L.  Speech  delivered 

200,000 

yesterday  approved  in  Freeman  the  weeds  in  arrear  in  Ireland  half 
of  which  would  be  gone  to  Botany  Bay  the  other  half  gone  to 
heaven  before  this  Act  could  be  worked  in  their  favor 
Posted  letter  to  Citizen  containing  102  pages  &  letter  to  Dunn. 


Thurs 

1. 

Fry -day 

2. 

Saturday 

3. 

Sunday 

4. 

Monday 

5. 

Tuesday 

6. 

Wednesday 

7. 

Thursday 

8. 

Fry -day 

9. 

Saturday 

10. 

Sunday 

11. 

Monday 

12. 

Tuesday 

13. 

“June  82.JJ 

Tuesday  letter  to  Freeman  came  back  down  of  consider 
At  home  went  to  Shannonbridge  speaking  to  Mr.  Kilroe 
At  home 
At  home 

Writing  letter  to  Citizen 
At  home 
At  home 

Commenced  writing  letter  to  Freeman  this  evening 
At  home 
At  home 
At  home 

Got  answer  to  telegram  from  Freeman 

Sent  letter  to  Freeman  which  was  not  inserted  subject 
Davitt’s  new  programme 
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Wednesday  14. 
Thursday  15. 
Fryday  16. 

Saturday  17. 
Sunday  18. 
Monday  19. 


Tuesday  20. 

Wednesday  21. 
Thursday  22. 
Friday  23. 
Saturday  24. 

Sunday  25. 
Monday  26. 

Tuesday  27. 
Wednesday  28. 
Thursday  29. 


Fry-day 

30. 

Saturday 

1. 

Sunday 

2. 

Monday 

3. 

Tuesday 

4. 

Wednesday 

5. 

Thursday 

6. 

Friday 

7. 

Saturday 

8. 

Sunday 

9. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

10. 

11. 

Wednesday 

12. 

Thursday 

13. 

Fridday 

14. 

Saturday 

15. 

At  home 
At  home 
At  home 
At  home 

At  home  posted  letter  to  United  Ireland 

Went  to  Athlone  to  attend  the  presentation  of  an  address  from 
Mullingar  to  Mary  O’Connor  proofs  came  from  Freeman 
Office  of  my  letter  to  Davitt 

,&et-pr<M4-ef-my  letter  from --Uav-ifct  Corrected  proofs  but  too  late 
as  the  letter  appeared  this  day  in  Freeman 
At  home  article  in  Irish  Times  on  my  letter  on  Davitt 
At  home 

Wrote  letter  for  Billy  Finn 

Sent  my  rent  three  pounds  to  Mr.  Daviss  resumed  writing  to 
Citizen 
At  home 

Vanoria  went  to  Athlone  with  Amy  was  at  Mr.  Scanlans  till 
near  eleven 

Paid  J.  Ward  went  to  M.  Gills 
At  home  seen  Miss  Manning 
At  home  all  day  writing 
At  home 


“  July  ’82. 

At  home 
Went  to  fish 
At  home 

At-htHBe  went  to  Shannonbridge 
At  home 
At  home 
At  home 

My  birthday  sent  letter  to  Freeman  against  Davitt  myself 
bought  2  pigs  letter  contained  32  pages 
At  home  at  home  Sunday  Tolht 
At  home 
At  home 
At  home 
At  home 

At  home  Nanny  wrote  an  essay 


( The  Attorney- General.)  The  next  is  a  long  letter,  the  whole  of  which  must  go  in,  but 
I  read  a  part  of  it  with  reference  to  some  evidence  already  given  at  this  trial.  It 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  to  have  been  written  to  the  “  Irishman,” 
whether  written  or  not  I  do  not  know,  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Irishman . 


[ Letter  put  in  and  rcadJ\ 

Copy 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Irishman  3  (Ctey) 

“  On  my  travelling  from  Loughrea  to  Killanoff  on  Monday  last  making 
enquiries  along  the  Con  I  was  informed  of  nothing  but  starvation  and  crys  of 
hunger  and  shown  the  Country  all  flooded  by  water,  by  a  respectable  Tenant 
Farmer  and  told  me  what  the  Landlords  got  to  drain  and  dry  this  land  a  they 
stocked  their  Farms  with  the  money  and  now  spending  the  rest  of  it  out  in  F ranee 

lave 

or  in  some  other  gambling  Hells  which  he  said  to  have  the  poor  laborers  to  root 
bog  or  die  for  the  winter  quarter  and  it  is  now  those  starving  creatures  now  she 
mav  mourn  for  their  loss  while  a  the  Landlord  can  sport  their  figures  with  an 
easy  earned  purse  on  aariving  at  Forge  Hill  I  was  struck  with  surprise  seen 
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tliree  cars  of  the  R.  I,  Constabulary  under  the  command  of  Inspector  Bell  and 
under  the  guidance  of  handsome  Paddy  Hughes.  Among  them  I  was  shown  Mrs. 
Connors  she  poynting  out  to  them  the  direction  the  Assassins  who  shot  her  husband 
I  viewed  her  movements  and  her  sinens  to  them  very  closely  her  features  and  her 

weighty 

appearance  to  be  a  very  wealthy  slob  of  a  woman  I  consider  that  lots  of  sugar  in 
her  Tea  would  bring  her  any  road  I  enquired  who  was  the  respectable  old 

Councelar  Survarer 

Gentleman  who  was  accompanying  them  and  was  told  he  was  a  Ceanoillef-hktfyayef 
who  was  taking  map  of  the  place  I  remained  ample  close  under  a  bush  untill  the 
come 

left  I  eat«e  to  the  spot  in  company  with  a  Tenant  Farmer.  I  asked  him  did  he  live 

he  told  me 

convenient  he  told  me  he  lived  in  one  of  the  housases  over  in  the  fallow  I  asked 
him  what  was  his  opprenion  his  reply  was  I  am  afraid  Sir  you  are  a  detective  I 
told  him  he  need  not  be  in  dread  of  any  detective  to  express  the  truth  it  was  then 
he  told  me  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  womans  statement.  I  asked  him  how 
did  he  come  by  thinking  that  0  !  God  bless  you  Sir  said  he  there  was  never  no 
truth  in  a  womans  statement  or  if  their  was  she  could  know  theise  men  the 
first  day  as  well  as  now  but  I  am  told  Sir  dtat  when  it  failed  her  to  get  the  blood 
money  I  said  to  him  this  was  bush  he  said  booh  or  bosh  that  she  did  not  now 
them  first  or  last  I  said  to  him  that  was  all  nonsense  it  is  then  he  said  he  would 
lay  down  his  life  that  was  not  that  he  would  show  him  or  experiment  to  co-oropate 

locality 

the  words  he  had  expressed  he  told  me  he  would  get  12  men  in  the  County  that 
Mrs.  Connor  throlly  acquainted  with  and  bring  them  before  her  &  select  three  out 
of  the  12  &  put  Mrs.  Connor  on  the  car  in  the  same  position  as  she  was  when  her 
husband  in  he  company  by  placying  the  three  men  and  then  to  fire  some  shots  & 
to  make  their  escape  and  then  take  them  back  and  mix  them  with  the  other  men 

could 

and  then  if  she  selected  theise  three  out  of  the  12  the  Government  would  rely  upon 
her  evidence  this  was  the  strindest  remark  I  ever  heard  from  plain  Country  man 
and  if  this  is  not  done  I  am  afraid  innocent  men  will  die  It  is  then  I  told  him 
my  mission  thanking  him  and  wishing  him  good  bye  in  entering  into  the  Village 

Carrick 

of  Ivillaref  I  was  informed  of  a  new  u4une  of  Emergency  men  who  occupies  the 
house  of  Mrs.  C.  which  she  labour  hard  for  her  in  feeding  pigs  and  milking  cows 
but  there  was  a  pair  of  goats  which  she  forget  to  milk  and  she  ran  dry  the  poor 
annimalis  are  in  a  bad  state. 


Copy 

“  The  Admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  this  change  when  contrary  from  other 
quarters  they  attribute  all  the  Land  League  and  plead  that  public  opinion  as  well 

points 

as  the  Ministers  of  the  State  justify  his  actions.  Both  those  deserve  attention 
but  in  judging  of  the  ddferenee  difficulties  Land  League  had  to  contend  with  there 
are  many  important  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  first  place 
the  people  refuse  to  accept  English  law  as  their  Standard  of  Morality  This 
failing  is  accounted  for  in  the  belief  that  it  is  &  has  always  been  opposed  to  their 
ideas  of  justice  &  right.  English  law  strove  to  take  from  them  their  manufactures 
&  over  &  over  again  confiscated  their  lands  It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  people 
that  they  do  not  acknowledge  defeat.  From  Elizabeth  to  Victoria  they  fought  on 
for  their  religion  In  the  82  period  this  struggle  was  for  freedom  the  land 

war  continued  althrough  &  continues  still  &  in  all  those  heads  the  struggle  was 
against  law  &  against  injustice  &  hence  it  is  that  in  the  minds  of  our  Society  law 
&  morality  are  regarded  as  being  antagonistic.  It  is  to  this  state  of  feeling  we 
ew»  owe  agrarian  crime — then  why  attribute  agrarian  crime  to  the  Land  League, 
supposing  the  Land  League  never  existed,  there  are  something  about  fifty  coercion 
Acts  tq  prqve  that  disrespect  for  the  law  is  owing  to  the  injustice  of  the  law  and 
that  agrarian  crime  is  owing  to  the  injustice  of  our  land  system  .... 

the  principles  that  Jand  of  a  country  belongs  to  the  people  of  that  Country  &  they 
fought  fpr  that  principle  and  are  still  fighting  fqr  it  &  ‘will  still  continue  to  fight 
fpr  it  until  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
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I  know  it  can  be  advanced  with  great  show  that  in  the  interest  of  social  order 
the  Land  League  could  have  suppressed  this  feeling,  should  have  sharply  rebuked 
any  expression  that  would  tend  to  alienate  people  from  the  law.  Men  who  talk 
like  this  know  very  little  of  mature  public  movement  especially  Irish  movements — 
those  who  do  know  the  nature  of  them  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  before  you  can  move  the  masses  of  the  people  &  if  you  oppose  oppose 
their  feelings  or  prejudice  them  difficulty  becomes  an  impossibility — this  is 
especially  true  as  regards  the  small  Farmers  of  Ireland  this  class  had  suffered  so 
much  had  endured  so  many  forms  of  oppression  were  so  entirely  unprotected  by 

sofded  with 

the  law  that  they  had  fefeefied  down  in  a  state  of  despair  dogged  fits  of 
determination.  Their  position  was  one  of  helpless  dependence  their  experience 
the  traditions  of  their  class. 

“  To  make  them  up  to  bind  them  together  to  inspire  them  with  hope  to  mako 
them  feel  this  was  the  task  of  the  Land  League  put  life  in  them  was  a  heavier  task 
undertaken  by  any  ef-th-em  body  of  men  It  is  all  very  good  to  condemn  strong 
language  but  if  strong  language  had  not  been  used  if  the  feelings  &  the  passions 
of  small  farmers  had  been  appealed  to  they  never  could  they  never  could  be  roused 
up  from  the  lethargy  that  hung  around — there  would  be  no  land  movement  and 
our  people  would  have  perished.  The  state  of  feeling  that  exists  in  a  country 
cannot  be  ignored  by  men  who  desire  to  work  up  a  public  movement  in  that 
country  preach  up  law  and  order  to  those  who  hate  the  law  to  go  on  palavering 
about  the  Constitution  to  men  who  regard  the  Constitution  who  regard  the 
Constitution  as  a  show  &  a  trick  a  thing  that  is  given  to  them  one  day  and 
given  to  taken  back  the  next  to  think  to  bring  these  people  with  you  is  simply 
silliness  in  the  extreme  Mr.  Davitt  succeeded  because  he  was  believed  to  be  the 
enemy  of  English  law  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell  became  popular  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  English  law  makers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Dillon  is 
lauded  as  the  son  of  a  ’48  rebel.  Of  Often  and  often  those  men  spoke  in  the 
interests  of  peace  but  the  people  regarded  the  courage  and  daring  of  those 

men  as  evinced  more  by  their  public  conduct  and  their  declaim.  If  other  men 
went  as  far  on  the  side  of  moral  force  they  would  not  be  listened  to  &  e*  even 
those  men  strong  and  popular  as  they  are  would  have  killed  the  agitation  if  they 
went  further  into  the  old  moral  force  where  O'Connell  lost  himself  and  lost  the 
great  cause  he  was  with. 

“  As  for  subordinate  men  in  the  organisation  even  of  the  humblest  of  whom 
I  am  myself.” 


The  pages,  my  Lord,  of  the  evidence  before  you  with  regard  to  O’Connor’s  case,  are  at 
507  and  the  following  pages. 

(The  President.)  Who  is  that  supposed  to  be  written  by  ? 

(The  Attonrey- General.)  As  far  as  we  know  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  The  copy  is 
found  in  Mr.  Harris’s  own  papers  in  his  handwriting. 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  Not  the  one  from  which  that  is  taken. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  if  it  be  necessary  to  identify  it,  having  regard  to 
what  passed  between  Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
copy  was  in  Mr.  Harris’s  own  handwriting. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  I  understand.  Whether  it  was  sent  or  not  does  not 
appear. 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  It  is  only  a  question  whether  Mr.  M.  Harris  might  not 
have  something  to  say  as  to  his  being  responsible  for  the  spelling.  It  is  not  from  the 
copy  made  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  this  is  a  copy  made  from  a  copy,  it  being  possibly  made 
by  a  policeman  who  might  be  illiterate. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  understand  the  original  having  been  returned  to  Mr.  Harris 
with  the  other  things. 

(Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  And  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  publication. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  are  not  upon  that.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  allega¬ 
tion  against  Mr.  Harris  in  reference  to  the  spelling.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  fault  of 
anybody  who  copied  it.  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  mis-spelling^  I  hope 
the  copy  will  turn  out  to  be  a  document  which  was  all  in  his  handwriting.  Then  there 
are  some  other  letters  1  will  put  in.  The  first  is  the  11th  August  1881. 
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“  Kilmainham  Gaol 

“  My  dear  Mat,  Angst  11,  1881 

I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  from  Dr.  Kenny  yesterday  that  you  were 
unwell  and  I  hope  it  is  nothing  of  any  consequence  &  that  you  will  soon  be  your¬ 
self  again. 

“  I  got  a  very  severe  turn  since  I  last  wrote  you  and  rheumatism  was  very 
near  sending  me  to  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  landlords  are  at  rest 
(the  quotation  is  slightly  altered) — but  I  am  now  convalescent  and  swathed  in 
flannels  so  as  to  be  impregnable  to  any  further  attack  of  the  enemy.  Times  have 
changed  very  much  since  I  saw  you  and  I  can’t  say  they  changed  for  the  better 
however  I  hope  both  of  us  will  live  to  talk  this  matter  over  yet. 

“  As  politics  are  forbidden  I  can  only  write  you  about  the  little  sporting 
matters  in  which  you  and  I  were  instructed.  You  must  have  seen  by  the  sporting 
reports  in  the  papers  how  badly  the  day  which  our  friends  relied  upon  so  much 
but  which  you  and  I  mistrusted  has  turned  out  and  the  private  reports  which  I 
have  received  are  much  worse  than  the  public  ones.  In  fact  from  the  way  the 
whole  kennel  has  turned  out  I  think  we  had  better  dissolve  partnership  with  our  our 
friends  over  the  water.  The  dog  they  sent  over  to  win  in  France  has  turned  out 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  them — he  is  as  meek  as  possible  and  not  able  to  run. 
We  must  take  our  little  capital  away  from  the  fellows  when  we  get  out  of  our 
present  abodes 

“  Kindly  remember  me  to  Harrington  and  tell  him  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  an  O’Donohue  father  or  son. 

“  Yours  sincerely 

“  T.  Brennan.” 


“  Office  of  the  Irish  World,  Park  Place 
“  My  dear  Mr.  Harris.  New  York  Oct.  4.  1882 

Mr.  Ford  has  authorised  me  to  ask  you  if  you  could  not  write  an  occasional 
letter  to  the  Irish  World  from  your  part  of  the  Country  for  which  he  will  pay  £2 
each  letter.  Letters  from  you  especially  as  relating  to  affairs  in  the  West  would 
attach  attention  and  be  read  with  interest  here  and  there  is  enough  in  accord 
between  you  and  the  Irish  World  to  afford  ample  field  without  entering  upon 
controversial  ground. 

“  What  I  think  I  told  you  on  our  first  meeting  would  be  the  effect  on  this 
side  of  the  water  of  the  Parliamentary  Policy  has  occurred  here. 

“  It  has  about  killed  the  movement  for  the  present  but  radical  ideas 
are  rapidly  spreading  My  reception  has  been  very  kind  and  flattering  and  I 

sorry 

find  that  the  men  who  believe  as  I  do  are  multiplying  everywhere  I  wasA  not  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  before  leaving  Ireland. 

With  sincere  respect 

Yours  very  truly 

Henry  George, 


Queen  v.  Cormican. 


King  St  Athlone 

12th  March  1883 


Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE 

Case 


been  expecting  to  hear  from  you  in  reference  to  my  Costs  in  this 

Yrs 

W.  P.  Kelly . 


M,  Harris  Esqre. 
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“  M.  Herris  Esqre 

“  Ballinacloe 
“  My  dear  Sir, 


4  Connaught  St.  Athlone  12th  March 


“  Thos.  Killian  &  a  man  named  Kelly  (father  to  one  of  the  prisoners  remained 
here  the  whole  of  to-day  expecting  that  you  would  either  arrive  by  evening  train 
or  wire — Some  decision  ought  to  be  arrived  at  without  delay  and  if  defence 
through  Solicitor  Kelly  is  to  be  abandoned  the  prisoners  friends  should  be  made 
aware°of  the  fact  in  order  that  they  make  an  effort  to  engage  the  services  of  some 
other  practitioner.  Thomas  Killian  whose  address  is  4  burrock  Bally foran  will 
expect  a  letter  from  you  on  the  subject  by  Wednesday  at  furthest 


could 


44  I  wish  you  wetdd  find  it  convenient  to  come  here  on  receipt  of  this  but 
failing  the  probability  of  a  personal  interview  will  be  glad  to  have  a  line  from 


you 


44  Faithfully  yrs 


James  O’Connor 
44  P.T.C.” 


44  Offices  10  Blessington  St. 
Dublin 

44  Athlone  16  Mar.  83 


Yrs 

W.  P.  Kelly. 


I  shall  expect  cheque  by  return  of  post. 


44  Office  10  Blessington  St. 

Dublin  2  Apl.  83 


I  have  issued  Writ  of  Summons  herein  not  having  heard  from  you  according 


Yrs. 

W.  P.  Kelly. 


M.  Harris  Esqre. 


^  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  intentionally  read  a  letter  of  22nd  June  1882,  signed  by 
44  Transatlantic,”  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  15,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  London.  1  our 
Lordship  may  remember  a  reference  to  44  Transatlantic  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes,  but  I  do  not  remember  who  he  is.  . 

( The  Attorney- General*}  "W" g  do  not  know  lnm  except  by  tli&t  ncime.  I  tlnnk,  in  tin 
course  of  my  opening,  I  was  told  his  name  was  dliomas  Mooney. 


[The  following  letter  was  put  in  and  read]  : — 

“15  Park  Place  Park  Road  Clapham 
44  London 


22 nd  June  1882. 


“  To  Mr  Matthew  Harris 


“  Ballinasloe 
44  My  dear  Sir, 


44 1  have  read  with  deep  interest  your  very  well  constructed  letter  June  the 

17th  in  Freeman  21st  . 

“  I  quite  agree  with  all  you'  have  said  regarding  the  fallacies  scattered  about 

by  M  George  which  our  poor  friend  Davitt  has  adopted 

44  Davitt  has  lost  his  head  since  the  Bishop  and  Priests  of  Meath  have 
made  him  at  MP  I  wrote  to  Bishop  Nulty  and  influenced  the  Ladies  Land 
Committee  to  visit  him  to  urge  him  and  them  to  elect  Matthew  Harris  the  then 
newly  discharge  suspect  their  representative  in  the  foreign  parliament.  When 
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next  you  see  Mrs  Molony  she  will  confirm  this  I  say  so  much  to  have  you  believe 
that  t  admire  even  I  love  you 

“  Now  I  write  you  a  private  not  a  public  letter  George  is  a  mere  Californian 
failure  a  speculation  on  the  Irish  Cause 

“  I  have  written  in  my  usual  weekly  letter  to  the  Irish  World  on  the  19th 
inst  my  total  objection  to  the  handing  over  our  country  to  any  Government  quite 
in  agreement  with  your  able  argument  rny  whole  theory  from  the  beginning  of 
my  writings  to  the  Irish  World  as  you  well  know  is  found  on  the  Mosaic  law 
(Nos  50  to  51)  ‘  The  land  on  the  future  must  not  be  bought  sold  rented  nor 

mortgaged  ’  neither  must  it  pay  a  land  tax  to  support  a  general  Government  even 
of  local  Ireland  independent. 

“  The  land  must  be  laid  out  by  Surveyors  in  small  patches  10  15  20  25  &  30 
acres  according  to  quality  each  Lot  numbered  then  ballotted  for  by  those  of  the 
community  who  want  land  for  cultivation  purposes 

“  All  this  arrangement  will  take  place  much  sooner  than  most  people  expect 
no  other  tax  shall  such  land  pay  than  those  for  the  Poor  the  roads  bridges  and 
waterways  I  shall  send  you  the  paper  with  my  letter  when  it  arrives  in  three 
or  four  weeks 

“  faithfully  faithfully  yours 
Transatlantic.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  have  to  read  letters  found  in  another 
place. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .1  These  letters  do  not  quite  come  under  the  same  class. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  that  is  so  I  will  postpone  it.  My  Lord  I  think  I  had 
better  postpone  the  other  batch  of  letters  which  are  not  in  the  same  circumstances, 
and  which  I  am  told  my  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  has  not  seen.  They  are  independent 
altogether,  and  I  had  better  put  them  in  separately. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  If  the  Attorney- General  has  done  with  the  letters,  I  wish  to  clear  up  a 
little  misunderstanding.  I  understand  we  have  not  concluded  the  cross-examination 
of  Mr.  Hewson. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so.  I  said  it  was  reasonable  you  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  inquiries  as  to  some  of  the  statements  that  you  wish  to  investigate 
further. 

( Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  not  to  be  put  upon  me  to  bring  this  gentleman  back  who  has  been 
presented  for  examination,  and  I  assume  will  be  presented  for  cross-examination. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  A  gentleman  who  is  a  land  agent  cannot  be  kept  here 
waiting  indefinitely. 

(The  President.)  No,  but  when  do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  To-morrow  is  rather  early,  but  Monday  we  should. 

(The  President.)  We  do  not  sit  on  Monday.  Is  Mr.  Hewson  here? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  my  Lord.  As  I  have  indicated  more  than  once  with 
regard  to  witnesses  of  a  certain  class,  it  is  clear  my  learned  friend  should  have  every 
opportunity.  We  interposed  no  objection,  and  kept  them  here  ;  but  my  friend  must 
see  that  a  gentleman  in  the  position  of  a  land  agent  is  of  a  very  different  class,  and 
while  my  friend  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him,  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  keep  him  here  indefinitely.  It  is  not  reasonable. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  ask  you  to,  but  let  me  point  out  to  my  friend  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  give  us  the  slightest  notice  of  what  they  were  going  to  prove.  If  they 
did  it  would  be  different.  How  can  I  possibly  cross-examine  with  regard  to  eight  or 
ten  different  estates. 

( The  President).  I  quite  agree  as  to  that.  The  only  question  is  whether  there  are 
particular  poinls  you  feel  you  must  cross-examine  him  upon. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  shall  not,  not  unless  we  see  whether  there  are  any,  otherwise  we  are  at 
his  mercy. 

(The  President).  Hid  you  hear  what  I  said,  Mr.  Attorney  ? 

(The  Attorney  General.)  No,  I  did  not,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  If  Mr.  Hewson  is  going  to  remain  here  till  Tuesday  next,  then  I 
should  wish  him  to  attend  on  that  day  to  be  cross-examined. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain,  my  Lord,  and  let  my  friend 
know. 
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(The  President.)  You  can  let  him  know  to-morrow. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  wish  to  say  something  to  you.  I  said  a  long  time  ago  that  I 
should  take  occasion  to  refer  to  some  letters  which  were  handed  in  to  the  Court,  when 
occasion  arose,  and  I  think  the  occasion  has  arisen  now.  There  are  several  letters  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  which  we  imagined  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is  obvious  they  ought  to  see  them  ;  otherwise  we  shall 
have  difficulty.  It  will  he  said  that  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Of  course  we  have  not  the  smallest  objection.  I  hope  it  is 
the  same  on  both  sides,  because  if  documents  are  going  to  be  produced  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other  as  to  handwriting,  we  should  see  them  all  beforehand.  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  With  regard  to  the  particular  matter  your  Lordship  has  mentioned, 
as  to  their  seeing  the  documents,  of  course  I  should  be  glad  for  them  to  see  them.  It 
may  prevent  my  bringing  over  witnesses  to  prove  their  authenticity,  as,  for  instance, 
people  who  received  them  or  persons  who  saw  Mr.  Parnell  sign  them  in  some 
instances. 

(The  President.)  I  wish,  of  course,  to  avoid  any  discussion  hereafter  as  to  their 
having  seen  them.  It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  see  them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Surely,  my  Lord - 

(The  President.)  I  mention  it  because  you  have  given  us  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
approach  within  measurable  distance  of  that  part  of  the  case,  and,  therefore,  between 
Friday  and  Tuesday  there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  should  be  afraid  there  would  be  very  little  prospect - 

( The  President.)  I  was  not  fixing  you  as  to  that,  but  fixing  the  time  when  the 
documents  probably  could  be  looked  at. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Asquith,  of  course,  shall  see,  after  what  your  Lordship 
has  said,  at  once,  any  writing  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  or  any  others  we  propose  to  produce ; 
we  have  some  in  our  possession  and  propose  to  produce  them.  If  so,  my  learned 
friend  will  probably  show  to  us  any  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  hand-writing  they  propose  to 
produce. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  may  say  at  once,  as  far  as  the  letters  my  friend  has  referred  to  are 
concerned,  if,  upon  examination,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  we 
will  produce  them  at  once. 

(The  President.)  No  doubt. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  does  not  answer  the  part  of  the 
inquiry  which  particularly  related  to  him.  With  reference  to  other  specimens  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  writing  which  you  propose  to  produce  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
I  ask  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  see  those  as  well  as  you  see  ours. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  We  have  already  disclosed  to  the  Court  every  document  which  we 
consider  to  be  material. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  Ij.  Smith.)  That  is  not  the  ]  oint. 

(The  President.)  They  have  disclosed  these  letters  as  being  in  their  possession,  and 
they  are  only  evidence,  you  know,  in  that  sense,  that  they  will  be  produced  by  them 
to  afford  a  comparison  of  hand-writing.  1  do  not  say  what  your  answer  should  be, 
but  what  is  asked  is,  will  you  also  produce  for  their  inspection  those  specimens  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  hand-writing  which  you  are  going  to  rely  on. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  All  I  can  say  is,  I  do  not  feel  at  the  present  moment  in  a  position  to 
give  any  undertaking.  Of  course  I  will  attend  to  any  direction  your  Lordship  gives 
which  may  be  reasonable. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  wish  you  to.  Perhaps  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell  you  may  naturally  hesitate.  I  do  not  therefore  ask  you  to  give  any  under¬ 
taking  on  the  subject,  but  it  appears  to  mo  to  be  reasonable  that  you  should  give 
them  the  same  opportunity  which  I  am  suggesting  you  should  have,  namely,  of 
examining  the  documents  that  are  to  be  used  for  comparison  ;  otherwise,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  that  which  I  was  seeking  to  avoid,  namely,  allow  an  adjournment  for  the 
purpose  of  examination.  If  therefore,  you,  after  consultation  with  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
see  your  way  to  it,  I  shall  be  glad.  Otherwise,  I  think  I  must  withhold  the  direction 
on  the  other  side. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  we  shall  give  every  possible  facility. 

(The  President.)  I  am  certain  of  it. 
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Sergeant  William  Kells  sworn,  examined  by  tbe  Attorney-General. 

36.329.  What  are  you  ? — A  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

36.330.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  search  the  house  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ? — I  did. 

36.331.  At  Ballinasloe? — Yes. 

36.332.  When  ? — On  the  3rd  April  1883. 

36.333.  Did  you  find,  amongst  others,  that  document  (< handing  a  document  to  the 
witness )  ? — I  did. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  a  letter  signed  “  John  McCarthy.”  I  only  mention 
it  in  order  to  connect  the  matter  in  your  Lordship’s  mind.  It  will  be  proved  to  be  the 
same  Mr.  McCarthy  spoken  to  by  Delaney  yesterday.  “  Loughrea.  16  January,  1883. 
M.  Harris  Esq.  My  dear  Sir.” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  this  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  A  letter  from  McCarthy  to  Harris. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  With  regard  to  these  I  suppose  the  evidence  that  is  tendered  will 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  my  learned  friend  to  read  the  letters.  They  were  found  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  I  am  bound  to  say,  through  the  courtesy  of  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  Mr.  Harris  the  documents 
which  we  have  dealt  with  up  to  now,  and  by  the  course  which  was  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  a  good  deal  of  time,  I  think,  was  saved.  Now  with  regard  to  this  one  at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  in  that  position.  It  is  an  original  document,  and  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  is  not  in  London  at  the 
present  time ;  and  to  that  extent  it  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  it  should  be  taken 
now. 

{The  President.)  We  think  the  evidence  is  admissible.  You  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  calling  my  attention  to  any  statement  Mr.  Harris  wishes  to  make  by  way 
of  explanation. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  make  this  statement.  The 
reason  we  endeavoured  to  make  an  arrangement,  and  did  succeed  in  making  an 
arrangement,  with  Mr.  Lockwood  was,  because  the  other  documents  were  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Harris  himself.  I  am  quite  willing  my  learned  friend  should  see  this,  and 
am  sorry  he  did  not  before.  But  as  to  these  we  were  in  a  position  to  prove  them  in 
a  direct  way. 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows]  * — 

“  Loughrea,  16/1/83. 

“  Mr.  Harris  Esq. 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  I  beg  to  enclose  you  statement  of  the  costs  of  defence  of  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Barretts,  McDermatt,  &c.,  amounting  for  law  costs  alone  to  251.  3s. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  if  these  men  had  not  been  defended,  particularly  Messrs. 
Cunningham  &  Barretts,  we  might  well  bid  farewell  to  getting  up  branches  of  the 
N.  League  either  here,  Oraughwmll  or  the  locality,  for  they  were  without  dispute 
the  principal  workers  and  movers  in  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  the 
Cause.  A  few  of  us  have  paid  the  costs  up  to  the  present,  but  certainly  (as  I  told 
you  before  the  trial)  under  the  impression  that  it  veould  be  made  good  to  us. 
So  I  now  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  see  to  the  matter  and  let  us 
have  cheque  for  the  amount.  I  make  this  request  on  several  grounds,  but  particularly 
as  I  know,  considering  the  numbers  that  suffered  from  these  districts  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  excellent  tone  of  the  locality  and  the  good  done,  we  have  trespassed 
less  on  the  funds  of  the  old  or  new  organization  than  any  other  portion  of 
Ireland,  and  now  that  some  of  our  best  and  worthiest  (not  even  confined  to  those 
mentioned)  are  in  trouble,  we  their  friends  (for  I  write  for  many)  wish  to  see  if 
their  and  our  sacrifices  are  to  be  ignored  ;  not  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any 
reward  expected  or  should  be  for  what  we  did  or  will  do  for  Ireland,  but  believing 
that  the  intention  of  the  subscribers  of  the  funds  in  hand  was  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  cause  and  the  protection  of  those  engaged  in  the  fight,  we  consider 
that  we  are  justly  entitled  to  participate  in  them. 

“  With  best  regards. 

“  I  am  faithfully  yours, 

“  John  McCarty.” 
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“  Costs  of  defence  of  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Barretts,  and  28  others,  tried  at 
Loughrea  on  21st,  26th,  and  28th  December: — 

£  s.  d » 

“  To  counsel’s  fees  (Mr.  Macinnery)  -  -  -  -  15  0  0 

“  To  attorney’s  fees  (N.  C.  Nolan)  -  -  -  -  7  0  0 

“  To  costs  of  appeal  (Mr.  Concannon)  -  -  -  3  3  0 


£25  3  0 


“  I  have  paid  above  together  with  cost  of 
for  eight  days,  and  here. 


support  while  on  remand  in  Galway 
“  John  McCarthy. 


“  16/1/83.” 


(The  President.)  What  were  they  tried  for? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  know  whether  this  witness  knows. 

36.334.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  tried  for  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  shall  prove,  if  necessary,  my  Lord,  that  they  were  tried  for 
riot.  I  shall  prove  it  presently — Cunningham,  Barrett,  and  28  others.  I  mentioned 
to  your  Lordship  yesterday  that  this  would  be  proved  to  be  the  same  men  referred  to 
by  Delaney.  I  might  ask  your  Lordship  to  let  the  evidence  appear  on  the  note 
(page  1866,  question  34,844,  and  following  questions). 

36.335.  Did  you  also  search  McCarthy’s  house? — No. 

( The  Attorney  General.)  I  cannot  do  any  more  with  the  documents  now,  my  Lord. 
I  hoped  I  should  have  disposed  of  them.  I  am  now  able,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  to 
make  a  material  step  by  putting  in  and  giving  my  friends  to  check  the  statistics  which 
I  referred  to.  I  should  like  to  ask  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
they  are  arranged.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  on  the  first  page  the  whole  of  Ireland 
is  given  in  columns  side  by  side  for  every  year,  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882, 
1883,  1884,  up  to  1887.  I  believe  the  headings  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  returns.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  at  all.  There  is  a  slight  variation 
in  words,  but  that  is  all.  The  returns  are  not  always  worded  exactly  the  same,  but 
you  can  trace  the  offence.  Then  if  you  will  turn  over  you  can  find  the  counties. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  figures  being  in  writing  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Because,  my  Lord,  they  had  to  be  checked  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  returns,  and  it  was  because  we  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  1877  and  1878 
ones,  and  one  or  two  others,  before  they  were  made  up,  that  we  were  obliged  to  have 
them  added.  Then  your  Lordship  will  kindly  observe  the  offences  are  arranged  in 
the  same  order  in  the  summary  on  page  1  as  they  are  in  various  counties,  so  that  you 
can  roughly  compare  them.  I  need  not  take  your  Lordship  through  all  the  counties, 
but  just  turning  over  to  one  or  two  of  the  counties  we  have  been  dealing  with — Kerry 
— Kerry  is  at  page  16.  1  may  state  to  your  Lordship  it  was  from  these  summaries. 

I  gave  the  figures  in  my  opening.  Your  Lordship  asked  me  to  give  them  as  a 
specimon  if  you  remember.  I  gave  two  instances  and  your  Lordship  indicated  that  if 
that  was  a  specimen  I  need  not  go  further  at  present.  Your  Lordship  will  notice 
Kerry  1877,  total  8;  1878,  5;  1879,  13;  1880,  298;  1881,  401;  1882,  347; 
1883,  146;  1884,  117;  1885,  180;  1886,  209;  and  1887,  108.  Of  course  the  tables 
for  1888  are  not  out  yet. 


Mr.  Arthur  Cuarlesley  sworn,  examine  1  by  the  Attorney-General. 

36.336.  What  aro  you  ? — I  am  a  solicitor. 

36.337.  Were  you  instructed  to  compare  these  tibleswith  the  official  Government 
returns  ? — I  was. 

36.338.  Have  you  been  through  them  yourself? — I  have  been  through  the  whole  of 
them. 

36.339.  Are  the  printed  figures  correct? — In  some  cases  there  were  errors. 

36.340.  Then  whose  are  the  ink  figures? — They  are  my  figures. 

36.341.  You  have  put  them  in  yourself  ? — I  have  put  them  in  myself. 
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36.342.  Then  the  corrections  of  the  printed  figures  which  are  in  ink  and  the  ink 
figures  which  have  been  added,  are  your  own  ? — They  are. 

36.343.  And  they  are  taken  from  the  Government  papers? — They  are. 

36.344.  And  is  this  presented  to  Parliament  for  each  of  the  years  ? — Yes. 

36.345.  Substantially,  do  the  headings  agree  in  all  the  returns,  the  various  details 
of  the  offences;  are  they  substantially  the  same? — Yes,  they  are  substantially  the 
same. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  It.  T.  Reid. 

36.346.  Government  returns,  we  all  know,  are  printed,  and,  I  suppose,  are  printed 
in  this  form  roughly,  beginning  with  murder,  manslaughter,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

36.347.  And  published  for  each  year  ? — Yes. 

36.348.  And  do  you  find  inaccuracies  in  the  Government  returns  ;  I  do  not  follow  ? 
— No,  not  in  the  Government  returns,  in  our  copy. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  stated  when  it  was  first  made  up  we  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  original  returns,  and  we  had  to  make  it.  We  could  not  do  it.  I  think 
you  had  bought  up  a  good  many  of  them.  We  compiled  it  from  the  best  in¬ 
formation  we  had.  During  the  last  four  weeks,  at  my  request,  this  correction  has  been 
made. 

36.349.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  All  I  want  to  understand  is  this.  The  whole  of  those 
offences  which  are  described  as  agrarian  outrages  in  the  Government  or  Parliamentary 
return  are  here  included? — They  are. 

36.350.  And  no  others  ? — No  others. 

36.351.  I  observe  a  note  in  Kerry,  I  hope  there  are  not  any  other  notes  of  this 
kind. 

{The  President.)  No,  I  have  looked  through.  I  do  not  see  another? — That  is  the 
only  note. 

36.352.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Are  you  responsible  for  that? — No. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No  doubt  it  is  a  slip  which  has  come  in. 

{The  Attorney- Gener el.)  I  am  very  sorry  ;  I  had  not  the  least  idea  it  was  added.  Let 
it  be  taken  out.  Let  it  be  struck  through.  At  the  bottom  of  page  16  there  is  a  note. 
Let  it  be  struck  through. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  prove  five  murders  in  Kerry  and  have  only  four 
here. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Because  they  did  not  attribute  the  other  to  that  cause. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Nobody  suggests  the  Government  returns  are  infallible. 

{M.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  not,  but  this  paper  was  prepared  originally  for  my 
instructions  from  such  evidence  as  we  were  prepared  to  prove.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
our  endeavouring  to  meet  the  natural  wishes  of  the  Court  to  shorten  the  matter  that 
we  have  done  it. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  We  shall  make  no  comment  at  all.  That  is  obvious. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Let  that  note  be  struck  through.  We  have  given  evidence 
about  Herbert’s  murder.  Your  Lordship  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  note  was  a 
correct  one  or  not. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  is  one  letter,  if  you  please,  which  my  friends  have 
now  admitted  and  allowed  to  go  in — proof  of  handwriting.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  dated  Ballinasloe,  January  14th.  It  is  addressed  to  McCarthy,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned. 

\The  letter  was  y>ut  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  :]  — 

“  J.  P.  McCarthy,  “  B  Sloe, 

“  My  Dear  Friend,  _  Jany.  14. 

“  W"rit  me  a  long  letter  plain  for  I  can  not  read  cramp  writing  direct  it  to 
City  Mansion  Hotel  Lr?  Bridge  St.  Dublin.  I  will  be  there  on  Wednesday  next  as 
a  meeting  of  organising  committee  of  N.  League  will  meet  that  day.  Send  me 
also  particulars  as  to  expenses  in  trial  of  Tom  Cunningham  and  friends  that  I  may 
put  it  before  the  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Harris. 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  two  or  three  more  documents,  I  will  try  and  have 
them  to-morrow  morning  if  the  witness  can  be  here  so  as  to  get  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  same  part  of  the  note. 


George  Young  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

36.353.  Is  your  father  the  owner  of  estates  in  County  Donegal  l— Yes. 

36.354.  In  the  year  1880  I  think  you  were  at  the  University  ? — I  was. 

36.355.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  been  acquainted  with  land  matters  or  not  ? — Yes, 
for  two  or  three  years  before  that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
estate. 

36.356.  In  1881  did  your  father’s  under  agent  and  bailiff  leave  him  ? — Yes. 

36.357.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — There  was  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  started 
in  the  district  and  the  under  agent  and  bailiff  both  resigned  their  positions. 

36.358.  Did  they  say  why  ? — They  said  they  were  afraid  to  continue. 

36.359.  Was  your  father  able  to  get  any  other  person  to  do  their  work  or  not  ? — No, 
I  had  to  come  home  and  take  it  myself. 

36.360.  You  had  to  leave  the  University,  and  come  and  take  up  the  work  ? — Yes. 

36.361.  When  you  returned  did  you  find  whether  or  not  there  was  any  combination 
against  the  payment  of  rent  ? — Yes,  there  was  in  1881. 

36.362.  Was  that  extensive  or  not? — It  was. 

36.363.  Could  you  get  bailiffs  or  process  servers  to  serve  legal  proceedings  against 
the  tenants  who  were  in  default  ? — I  could  get  no  one  to  serve  any  documents  or  assist 
in  any  way.  I  had  to  do  everything  myself. 

36.364.  Were  there  some  tenants  who  were  ready  to  pay  ? — Yes,  there  were  a  few 

that  paid. 

36.365.  Did  they  pay  openly  or  secretly,  or  how  ? — As  a  rule  they  paid  secretly. 

36.366.  By  day  or  by  night  ? — Generally  at  night. 

36.367.  Did  the  tenants  on  one  or  more  occasions  come  in  a  body  about  abate- 
ments  ? — Yes,  on  several  occasions  the  tenants  came  in  a  body  and  demanded  abate¬ 
ments. 

36.368.  What  was  the  answer  given  when  they  came  in  a  body  ? — The  answer  was 
that  we  would  only  deal  with  them  individually  in  that  year.  We  had  granted 
abatements  in  the  year  before,  and  in  1879,  on  account  of  the  bad  years ;  but  in  1881 
we  would  only  deal  with  them  individually,  as  the  Land  Act  had  been  passed,  and 
they  were  able  to  go  into  court  if  they  thought  the  rents  unfair. 

36.369.  In  certain  cases  did  you  have  occasion  to  evict  ? — Yes,  I  had  to  evict  about 
half  a  dozen  tenants  altogether. 

36.370.  Do  you  remember  one  case  where  there  was  a  president  of  the  local  branch 
whom  you  had  to  evict  ? — He  was  an  official  of  the  local  branch.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  was  a  president.  We  had  to  evict  him  and  kept  the  farm  in  hands  for  about  a 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  came  in  and  paid  his  rent  and  settled. 

36.371.  What  was  his  name? — Farran. 

36.372.  Can  you  give  his  Christian  name  ? — John  Farran. 

36.373.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  branch  with  which  he  was  connected? — Yes, 
it  was  the  Culdaff  Branch. 

36.374.  Did  you  find  in  some  cases  men  who  had  denounced  others  for  paying 
rents  paid  their  rents  afterwards  themselves  ? — Yes,  there  were  several  instances  of 

that. 

36.375.  Just  explain  what  occurred  about  that.  I  remember  two  cases  in  particular, 
in  which  the  speakers  at  the  deputations  who  came  in  demanding  a  reduction  of  rent 
came  afterwards  and  paid  themselves,  secretly. 

36.376.  (Mr.  R.  T,  Reid.)  What  were  their  names,  please? — The  name  of  one  man 
who  did  this  was  McLaughlin,  and  another  was  Crampsie. 

36.377.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Have  you  had  cases  of  men  asking  to  be  served  with  legal 
process  before  they  paid  or  not? — I  remember  one  case  in  which  a  man  asked  me 
to  servo  him  with  a  writ  in  order  that  he  might  escape  odium. 

36.378.  Did  he  pay  the  rent  as  soon  as  that  was  (lone? — He  paid  the  rent  shortly 
afterwards. 
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36.379.  With  or  without  the  costs? — With  the  costs. 

36.380.  Do  you  remember  tenants  who  paid  rent  to  whom  anything  was  done 
shortly  afterwards.  Give  instances  to  the  Court,  please  ? — There  were  not  many 
outrages  in  this  district,  but  I  remember  in  one  case  a  man’s  plough  being  destroyed, 
and  another  his  boat,  and  in  another  case  a  man’s  house  was  set  on  fire. 

36.381.  Was  that  soon  after  they  had  paid  their  rent  or  not? — Yes,  shortly 
afterwards. 

36.382.  When  the  tenants  used  to  come  to  pay  in  the  night,  what  used  they  to  do  ? 
— They  generally  tapped  at  the  window  or  door.  We  knew  after  a  time  what 
it  meant,  and  went  out,  and  they  came  in  and  paid. 

36.383.  Do  you  remember  one  day  a  woman  coming  and  offering  to  sell  you  some 
eggs  in  a  basket  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that. 

36.384.  What  happened  about  that  when  the  basket  was  opened? — It  was  rent  that 
was  in  the  basket  instead  of  eggs. 

36.385.  Now,  was  there  some  bog  land  there  upon  which  your  father  laid  out  a  large 
sum  of  money  ? — Yes,  under  the  Relief  Act  of  1879  we  borrowed  over  1,000Z.  from  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  during  the  bad  year. 

36.386.  Were  the  people  glad  to  get  employment  there  up  to  a  particular  period? — 
The  people  were  very  glad  to  get  employment ;  in  fact,  there  were  more  people  coming 
than  we  could  employ.  We  had  100  men  working. 

36.387.  After  a  time  was  there  a  threatening  notice  on  the  subject  to  people  who 
worked  upon  this  bog  ? — Yes. 

36.388.  Did  the  men  continue  to  work  upon  it  after  that  or  not? — No,  they  left 
the  work.  They  were  afraid  to  go  back.  They  told  me  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  work,  but  they  -were  afraid  in  the  face  of  this  notice  that  had  been  put  up. 

36.389.  Did  the  work  have  to  cease  for  some  period  ? — The  work  ceased  for  about  a 
year,  until  the  National  League,  or  Land  League,  as  it  was  then  in  the  district,  died 
out,  and  after  that  we  were  able  to  continue  it. 

36.390.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a  man  named  Noon  paying  his  rent? — I  do. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  his  rent  in  the  district,  and  he  was  completely  Boycotted 
for  over  two  years,  and  it  was  his  house  that  was  set  on  fire  that  I  referred  to. 

36.391.  Does  your  father  own  tolls  in  a  fair  upon  the  estate? — He  does. 

36.392.  Was  this  fair  Boycotted  at  any  time  ? — It  was  Boycotted  in  November  1881, 
and  the  dealers  coming  along  the  road  to  the  fair  were  stopped  and  turned  back,  and 
the  people  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  it.  It  was  afterwards  continued. 

36.393.  Have  you  received  letters  from  the  tenants  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
subject  of  their  rents.  For  instance,  was  there  a  man  named  James  O’Neill,  a  tenant 
of  yours  ? — No,  that  is  in  a  part  of  Derry. 

36.394.  That  is  on  the  other  estate  ? — Yes. 

36.395.  This,  so  far,  is  about  County  Donegal.  I  am  going  now  to  the  County  Derry. 
In  August  1883,  did  you  become  agent  of  the  Skinners’  Company  in  County  Derry  ? — 
I  did. 

36.396.  It  is  a  large  estate,  I  think,  some  1,500  tenants,  and  a  rent  of  about  12,000h 
a  year  ? — Yes. 

36.397.  Were  the  judicial  rents  fixed  in  1883  ? — They  were  fixed  as  a  rule  at  the  end 
of  1882,  and  in  1883. 

36.398.  In  1883,  1884,  and  1885  were  the  rents  fairly  paid,  or  how  ? — They  were 
very  well  paid.  I  got  in  more  than  a  year’s  rent  in  each  of  those  years,  1884,  1885. 

36.399.  In  December  1886  was  there  a  movement  promoted  there  by  Mr.  Dillon  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  ? — There  was.' 

36.400.  Mr.  Dillon,  I  think,  is  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  put  in  here  certain  extracts  from  “  United 
Ireland”  of  the  18th  December  1886. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Are  these  speeches? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  they  are  not  speeches.  The  particular  passage  referring  to  this 
estate  is  found  at  page  4.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  read  the  rest  of  the  page 
with  reference  to  other  counties,  and  as  it  is  all  on  the  same  subject,  with  your  Lord- 
ship’s  permission,  I  propose  to  read  it  now. 

“  The  plan  has  now  become  as  firmly  established  as  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Indeed  as  an  alternative  resort  when  a  landlord  is  not  willing  ” — 
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When  I  hear  the  word 


(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Will  my  friend  excuse  me  if  I  interpose, 
plan,  I  suppose  he  means  Plan  of  Campaign? 

GWV  R^Rlid? So  I  presume.  That  raises  the  point  which  I  do  not  think  has 
be£ LS  aU b^yourTokship,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  determined. 

n‘ 7 Veil  Ut  ^  the  Attorney-General  to.  show 

thlf^PlL^'Lp^ntroneof  Ye  charges  and  allegations  referred  to  m  the 

Act  of  Parliament.  I  think  that  is  still  open.  _  T  .  it  is  on  two 

(The  Attorney-General)  I  have  a  very  convenient  scape-goat,  .be  heve *  “  ™ 

occasions  but  1  will  accept  that.  I  have  good  reasons  for  its  not  being  dealt  w  • 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  this  has  been  referred  to, 
undertook  ^justify  the  statement  that  I  thought  the  incidents  m  regard  to  the  pian 
of  Campaign  were  matters  which  were  legitimately  to  come  before  your  Lordship  m 
character  of  these  two  organisations,  the  Land  League  and  the 
N2ot™LeaX.  my  Lord,  is  simply  this,  that  the  Plan  of  Campagn  was 

.  ,  6  ,  0f  Curryin<r  out  the  conspiracy  to  crush  landlordism  and  make 

no  redt^ to  be pai“ I  may  ^  Mention  this,  only  as  one  of  the  questions  involved 
I  will  ask  mv  learned  friends  who  are  with  me  who  think  any  other  has  to  be  referred 
,  ,  •  -I  T-t-  i a  part  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  that  the  landlord  is  to  receive  no 

Jin  terms8  be  fouJ  f?om  the  evidence  which  will  be  given 

the  monev  which  is  paid  by  the  tenants  is  not  to  go  tor  payment  of  rent  at  all. 

(The  President )  One  has7 a  general  notion,  of  course,  of  the  whole  thing,  yet  I  have 
nothing^ definite  in  my  rnindf  first,  as  to  the  time  when  the  Plan  of  Campaign  com- 
menced,  nor  whether  it  was  put  in  motion  by  the  National  League 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  The  Plan  o 
Campaign  was  started  in  October  1885  by  the  National  League. 

[The  Morwy-Gmeral.)  No  ;  I  shall  show,  when  the  evidence  is  gone  into,  that  the 
Planiof  Campaign  was  preached  in  the  autumn  of  1885  by  some  ot  the  persons  who  are 
charged,  and  had  assumed  a  more  definite  form  in  the  end  of  1886,  and  I  say  again 
that°as  I  understand  it,  it  was  this  arrangement,  that  the  tenants  should  combine 
together,  and  those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  pay,  instead  of  paying  their  money 
or° making  their  own  arrangements  with  the  landlord,  should  pay  the  money  into  a 
bank  and  when  once  the  money  was  paid  to  a  bank  or  a  trustee  on  belialt  of 
tenants,  not  one  penny  of  it  was  to  go  in  payment  of  rent.  That  your  Lordship  will 
find.  I  will  undertake  to  justify  it  in  terms.  I  shall  further,  it  necessary,  show  t  a 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  persons  charged  said  in  the  clearest  possible  terms 
tha/if  anybody  went  behind  the  back  of  those  who  combined  and  paid  rent  they 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  They  would  treat  them  m  the  way  m  which 
land-grabbers  had  been  treated  before. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  your  statement. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes.  .  .  ,  . 

( The  President.)  So  much  of  course  we  all  know,  but  now  it  is  objected  that  you  ai 

not  entitled  to  give  that  evidence.  .  _  ,  .  j  , 

( The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  I  only  interpose  because 

I  desired  simply  to  indicate  to  your  Lordship  what  I  understood  by  the  1  lan  ot- Cam¬ 
paign.  1  want  no  more.  Now  the  passages  to  which  I  refer  which  I  collected  son  e 
Aveeks  ago  to  convey  it  to  your  Lordship  aro  several.  I  say  that  this  kind  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  this  kind  of  operation  against  the  action  of  the  landlord  is  a  part  of  the  same 
system  as  that  Avhich  Avas  pursued  in  the  earlier  days  by  the  combination  agains 
payment  of  rent,  and  by  intimidating  or  outraging  persons  who  did  pay  rent.  1  will 
aSk  your  Lordship  if  ybu  have  the  blue  book  of  O'Donnell  v.  Walter )  to  refer  first  to 
page  73.  I  should  like  only  to  say  Avith  reference  to  the  order  of  date  that  (he  actua 
Avhat  I  may  call  giving  out  the  name  Plan  of  Campaign  Avas  in  the  Autumn  of 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  So  I  said.  .  ..  Al  ,  ,  . 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  said  so  before ;  but  identically  the  same  doctrine  was 

put  forivard  in  speeches  as  your  Lordship  will  find,  as  early  as  lss->-  At  page  /.  o 
the  proceedings  in  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  is  the  first  passage  I  refei  to. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  tell  you  Avh.it  was  passing  at  the  various  penoi  s 
i  which  1  refer.  The  charge  made  Avas  this — that  tho  Land  League  and  its  succe&soi , 


to 
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the  National  League  (and  I  will  show  you  presently  when  I  come  to  read  the  libels  at 
length,  that  they  beyond  all  question  refer  to  the  Irish  Land  League),  depends  upon  a 
system  of  intimidation  carried  out  by  the  most  brutal  means,  and  resting  ultimately 
upon  the  sanction  of  murder.  There  are  one  or  two  other  passages  to  which  I  will 
lefer  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  libels  later  on,  in  which,  in  different  language  the 
same  idea  is  put  foiward,  that  a  reign  of  terror,  intimidation,  and  tyranny,  supported 
by  outrage,  was  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  during  the  years  to  which  I  refer.” 

Now  will  your  Lordship  kindly  turn  over  to  page  75.  The  passage  to  which  I  refer 
is  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  pages  75  and  76. 

“  On  the  19th  September  1880,  at  Riversville,  Mr.  M.  O’Sullivan,  secretary  of  the 
Land  League,  spoke,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  this  is  what 
he  said,  ‘  In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call  a  ‘  man  eater,’  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  tlie  tiger  species,  put  his  appearance  in,  the  whole  of  the  villagers  around 
aie  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  tiger,  they  oo  not  know  when  he  may  devour  some  of 
them,  and  they  ail  come  together  and  make  great  exertions  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
locality  m  which  he  is.  So  it  should  be  with  a  bad  landlord,  his  agent  or  bailiff 
When  he  comes  into  a  district  to  oppress  and  grind  them,  to  put  people  out  of  their 
peaceable  homes,  you  should  all  congregate  together  as  people  do  in  Bengal  and  drive 
that  worst  of  tigers  from  your  midst.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  lower  down  on  the  same  page.  I  do  not  want  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  passage  again.  I  call  attention  to  the  whole  of  that  passage  from  the  bottom  of 
page  75  to  the  top  of  page  76.  It  refers  to  the  action  against  persons  taking  evicted 
faims  in  th.e  first  instance.  But  your  Lordship  will  find  it  speaks  of  the  way  in  which 
the  land-grabber  is  to  be  dealt  with  : —  j 

“  lou  know  your  rights,  and  you  know  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  cases  like 
these  to  assemble  together  to  denounce  the  land-grabber  if  Lie  does  not  give  up  the 
land. .  (Cries  of  ‘Maim  him!  shoot  him!’)  No,  do  not  speak  to  him  at  all.  If  he 
goes  into  chapel  keep  away  from  him,  and  make  a  ring  round,  that  everybody  may  see 
him.  Do  not  buy  or  sell  from  him,  and  after  a  little  time  he  will  be  very  Had  to  give 
up  the  farm  and  go  back  into  honest  life  again  ”  J  8 

Somewhere  in  that  speech  (I  cannot  put  my  hand  upon  it  at  this  moment)  there  is  a 
passage  of  Mr.  Harris’s  about  putting  down  landlordism.  I  shall  find  it  in  another  one 
if  I  cannot  find  it  there.  The  passage  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  79  : _ 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  very  remarkable  case, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  Woodford.  I  refer  to  it  because  The  Times  has  said,  and  I  shall' 
if  necessary,  maintain  that  there  has  been  the  same  continuity  of  action  between  the 
Land  League  and  the  National  League.  Let  me  pause  for  one  moment  to  explain  to 
you  a  little  by  anticipation  why  I  refer  to  that.  You  will  find,  I  think,  that  the 
Land  League  was  suppressed  on  the  13th  October  1881,  and  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards  there  was  started  the  National  League.  Without  wearying  you  by  proof 
upon  a  matter  as  to  which  there  will  be  no  serious  denial  it  has  been&stated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  shall  prove  if  necessary,  that  with  the 
knowledge  and  agreement  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Parnellite  party,  to  whom  my 
friend  Mr.  Ruegg  has  referred,  with  their  assent  and  concurrence,  that  the  National 
League  and  the  Land  League  are  the  same  organisation  working  with  the  same  means 
having  the  same  members,  the  same  officers,  and,  practically  speaking,  no  change’ 
except  a  change  of  name.  I  assert  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  witness  for  the 
plaintiff,  any  to  be  afterwards  called,  will  pretend  to  deny  that  state  of  thmo-s  which 
I  shall  put  before  you.  It  is  important  that  you  should  bear  in  mind,  because  you 
ai e  awaie  that  that  pait  of  the  libel  winch  has  been  so  often  read  to  you  was  that 
which  stated  that  the  organisation  of  the  Land  League  and  the  success  of  the  National 
League  depended  upon  the  particular  course  of  conduct  to  which  I  have  been 
referring.” 

I  avoid  reading  more  than  I  can  help.  Lower  down  on  the  same  pa<»e. 

“  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  possible  solution  of  this  conduct  except  by  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  consequence  of  these  agitations  which  were  going  on  for  years  by 
the  Land  League  agitators  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  the 
whole  system  had  been  undermined,  and  the  ordinary  relations  which  control  the 
conduct  oi  man  and  man  had  been  made  impossible.  It  is  wearisome  and  painful  work 
tor  me  to  go  through  this  bloodstained  and  miserable  page  of  Irish  history.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  men  who  are  here  called  the  constitutional  leaders  of  their  country  should 
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have  been  party  to  such  conduct  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  detail  before  you,  but  I  do 
want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  not  the  judgment  of  the  Times  only,  this  is  the 
judgment  or  the  criticism  upon  these  acts  of  men  who  desire  to  publish  of  an 
organization  that  which  was  their  opinion.” 

Then  I  read  a  passage  with  reference  to  the  object  of  the  Land  League,  and 
having  read  it,  I  say, — 

“  This  was  spoken  in  1881.  The  doctrine  is  that  there  is  a  rental  of  seventeen 
millions  in  Ireland,  and  that  of  that  rental  only  between  two  and  three  millions  ought 
to  be  paid.  How  is  this  rapine  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  By  intimidation,  sheer 
intimidation  in  three  forms,  danger  to  life,  destruction  of  property,  and  thirdly,  ruin, 
through  the  withdrawal  of  employment.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  there  has 
grown  up  in  Ireland  a  system  which  is  called  ‘  boycotting.’  ” 

Then  I  refer  to  a  passage  which  describes  boycotting.  I  need  not  read  that  again 
to  your  Lordship,  although  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  importance  with  reference  to 
what  occurs  later  on.  Then,  at  page  88,  your  Lordship  will  find  I  refer  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Milloran,  at  Westport,  on  the  11th  October  1880. 
Then  on  page  89  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph : — 

“  There,  Gentlemen,  I  have  quoted  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  Land  League. 
On  the  very  next  page  the  same  person,  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  League,  repeating 
these  words  about  refusing  to  take  a  farm  said,  ‘  This,  now,  is  the  programme  of  the 
Land  League.’  You  will  find,  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  a  single  speech,  by  any  means,  in 
which  this  is  stated  to  be  the  programme  of  the  Land  League — hundreds  and 
thousands  of  meetings  being  held  in  the  year  1880  in  the  districts  to  which  I  have 
been  referring.  I  read  two  or  three  speeches  yesterday,  made  by  a  very  prominent 
organizer  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Matt.  Harris.  There  is  one  speech,  which,  I 
think,  should  be  read,  which  has  been  often  referred  to,  and  a  speech  which  I  think 
should  be  read,  because  you  will  see  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  it,  and  a  correction 
at  the  meeting  by  the  gentleman  who  was  said  to  have  gone  too  far.” 

Then  I  read  Matthew  Harris’s  speech,  which  has  been  proved,  or  will  be  proved,  in 
this  case  with  regard  to  the  shooting  of  landlords.  Then  pages  112  and  113.  Now  I 
ask  your  Lordship  to  look  at  this  paragraph  with  reference  to  what  I  propose  to  prove 
about  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  think  if  I  begin  at  the  top  of  page  112  it  will  do. 

“  What  is  the  basis  and  sanction  of  the  suitable  organisation  except  the  murder,  not 
of  landlords,  but  cf  tenants,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found  to  lie  at  the  back  of  boycotting 
When  Mr.  Biggar  confines  himself  to  not  recommending  the  murder  of  landlords,  is  it 
in  any  degree  wonderful  to  find  outrage  and  murder  varying  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
frequency  of  League  meetings  ?  But  all  these  gentlemen  might  have  been  more 
discreet  in  their  reported  utterances  without  affecting  the  case  in  any  way.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  have  directly  incited 
to  crime.  It  is  enough  if  it  can  be  shown — please  note  this  ” — 

( The  President.)  Why  is  this  quoted  in  inverted  commas? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Because  it  is  from  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.”  It  is  not 
absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is  very  nearly  accurate.  It  is  remarkably  well  done.  This 
is  my  reading  from  “  Parnellism  and  Crime.” 

“  If  is  enough  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  organisation  which  gives  them  power, 
which  elects  their  nominees,  and  which  pays  their  salaries,  derives  its  power  in  turn 
from  the  systematic  perpetration  of  crime.  That,  at  any  rate  is  proved  up  to  the  hilt. 
Thero  are  volumes  of  evidence,  and  it  is  being  added  to  every  day  (now  we  come  to 
the  alleged  libel)  to  show  that  the  wholo  organisation  of  the  Land  League  and  its 
successor  the  National  League  depends  upon  a  system  of  intimidation,  carried  out  by 
the  most  brutal  means,  and  resting  ultimately  upon  the  sanction  of  murder.  The  Irish 
Home  Rule  party  glory  in  being  the  inventors  of  this  organisation,  and  openly  base 
their  appeals,  whether  of  the  wheedling  or  of  the  menacing  kind,  upon  the  knowledge 
that  its  power  is  at  their  disposal.” 

That  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  is  directly  applicable  to  the  case  I  shall  submit 
with  reference  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Then  a  little  lower  down  on  the  bottom  of 
that  page  112  : — 

“  But  the  real  reason  for  any  reduction  that  may  take  place  in  the  number  of 
outrages  is  that  the  work  of  intimidation  is  largely  done.  There  is  no  need  to  shoot 
people  who  obey  the  League,  and  over  a  largo  part  of  Ireland  they  do  obey  the  League 
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to  their  own  loss  and  ruin,  with  a  fidelity  which  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  terror 
and  despair  can  explain.  The  losses  inflicted  on  landlords  by  the  League  are  far 
smaller  than  the  losses  it  inflicts  upon  tenants,  just  as  the  actual  blood  tax  it  has  levied 
upon  the  landlords  is  trifling  compared  with  the  number  of  tenants  assassinated  or 
maimed  for  life.  Wherever  the  League  has  power,  the  laud  is  going  out  of  cultivation, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  industry  is  at  a  standstill.  When  land  is  out  of 
cultivation  for  a  year  the  loss  is  not  merely  the  year  s  produce,  ft  will  take  three 
years  to  get  the  soil  back  into  its  former  condition.  In  order  that  the  landlord’s  rent 
may  not&be  paid,  the  tenantry  are  being  remorselessly  plunged  into  ruin  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  League.  Merely  that  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  may  masquerade 
as  patriots,  and  live  upon  the  contributions  of  their  credulous  countrymen,  the  League 
is  bringing  about  an  economic  crisis  in  Ireland  which  neither  her  own  resources 
nor  the  power  of  this  country  will  be  fit  to  cope  with  unless  effective  measures 
are  taken  to  stop  the  mischief  at  once.  Merely  to  have  his  revenge  upon  his  country¬ 
men  for  rejecting  his  advice,  and  to  prove  his  declaration  that  all  other  business  shall 
be  made  impossible  to  be  no  idle  threat,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  liis  party  are  deliberately 
allying  themselves  with  the  paid  agents  of  an  organisation  whose  ultimate  aim  is 
plunder  and  whose  ultimate  sanction  is  murder,  to  paralyse  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  hand  Ireland  over  to  social  and  financial  ruin.” 

Now,  if  your  Lordship  will  kindly  turn  to  page  116 : — 

“  We  shall  give  a  few  well-known  extracts  from  these  high  official  speeches,  and 
then  summarise  the  natural  consequences  of  their  oratory.  The  quotations,  with 
a  single  exception,  are  taken  from  the  Government  reports.  All  of  them  have  been 
repeatedly  published  ;  they  have  been  referred  to  in  Parliament ;  they  have  never  been 
discredited  or  disproved.  On  May  23rd,  J8&0,  Mr.  Brennan  said  at  Cardenstown, 
County  Meath  :  ‘  France,  when  she  was  getting  shut  of  her  landlords,  did  not  give  them 
20  years  compensation.  No,  she  gave  them  20  feet  of  a  rope.  (Cheers.)  We  are  the 
followers  of  Stein  ;  we  want  to  accomplish  a  peaceful  revolution.’  The  next  passage  is 
from  a  speech  made  by  the  same  speaker  at  Rosscahill,  County  Galway,  in  November. 
*  When  I  advocate  the  programme  of  the  Land  League,’  he  confessed,  ‘and  ask  you  to 
adopt  it,  I  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  for  I  believe  the  compensation  most  Irish 
landlords  would  be  entitled  to  would  be  a  prison  or  a  rope  (cheers)  for  having  robbed 
or  murdered  the  Irish  people.’  ” 

Then  at  page  136,  your  Lordship  will  find  this.  This  is  at  a  much  later  date.  It 
refers  to  speeches  in  1885  : — 

“  Davitt  explained  the  secret  of  the  conspirators  success  in  a  speech  of  great  frank¬ 
ness  and  ability.  Former  insurrections  in  Ireland  had  exclusively  relied  on  Irish 

national  sentiment,  ‘  But  Irish  national  sentiment  had  not  succeeded  in  winning  Irish 

liberty.  Recently  they  had  added  the  power  found  in  the  desire  of  a  people  to  improve 
them  (sic)  socially.  They  had  to  combine  the  whole  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad  in 

one  vast  movement . They  had  to  strike  at  and  cripple  the  power  of 

Irish  landlordism,  England’s  territorial  garrison  in  Ireland  before  they  could  call  into 
the  field  of  action  the  full  force  of  Irish  manhood,  and  Irish  national  sentiment.’  The 
march,  to  reiterate  Mr.  Gladstone’s  felicitous  phrase,  he’s  ‘  Through  rapine  to  dismem¬ 
berment,’  and  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  League  movement,  which  had  made 
it  vigorous  and  progressive  where  all  preceding  agitations  had  been  fitful  and^weak, 
are  its  Jacobin  appeal  to  agrarian  greed  at  home,  and  its  dried  invocation  of  Irish 
American  race— hatred  abroad— that  hatred  which,  as  Mr.  Finer ty  admits,  no  English 

concessions  can  abate.”  .  . 

I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  there  is  only  one  other  I  want  to  read.  It  is  at  page 
156.  I  had  been  quoting  a  -letter  of  Mr.  O’Donnell’s.  Mr.  O’Donnell  had  said 

“  ‘  As  I  resented  with  increasing  indignation  and  contempt  what  I  regarded  as  the 
degradation  of  the  national  movement  to  a  sordid  and  untenable  form  of  agrarian 
socialism.’  What  does  that  mean?  Why,  that  the  ‘sordid  and  untenable  form  of 
agrarian  socialism,’  is  the  action  of  the  Land  League  against  the  landlords  ;  it  is  their 
determination  that  the  land  from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted  should  never  be 
taken  by  any  tenant,  it  is  their  statement  that  the  land  should  lie  naste  lather  than 
that  the  landlords  should  get  their  rents;  it  is  those  statements  which  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Land  League,  and  that  is  the  conduct  which  Mr.  O’Donnell  I  believe 
very  honestly  says  at  that  time  he  regarded  with  repugnance  and  that  he  resented  with 
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increasing  indignation  and  contempt  what  he  regarded  as  the  degradation  of  the 
national  movement  to  a  sordid  and  untenable  form  of  agrariam  socialism.” 

Now  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  assuming  that  I  prove  that  the  Land  League 
have  been  supporting  their  doctrine,  and  the  National  League  had  been  supporting 
their  advocacy  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  by  exactly  the  same  methods  of  intimidation, 
outrage,  and  crime  as  they  supported  the  treatment  of  land-grabbers,  as  they  supported 
the  boycotting  of  people  who  paid  their  rents,  it  is  merely  another  overt  act  of  the 
same  conspiracy.  I  shall  if  necessary  submit  to  your  Lordship  if  I  am  allowed  to  give 
the  evidence,  that  the  combination,  the  illegal  combination,  that  which  has  been 
declared  over  and  over  again  by  judges  in  Ireland  to  be  the  illegal  combination  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  to  prevent  tenants  paying  their  rents,  to  prevent  the  landlord  getting 
a  sixpence,  and  to  punish  persons  who  went  behind  the  backs  of  the  others  and  dealt 
with  their  own  landlords,  is  only  the  later  act  of  the  same  conspiracy  whose  doings  we 
have  been  examining  for  the  period  of  the  sittings  of  this  Commission.  It  is  only 
another  name  for  that  same  combination  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rent.  My  Lord,  I 
think  I  did  say  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  actually  mentioned.  I  was  right  and 
I  was  wrong. 

( The  President.)  It  is  mentioned  at  page  288. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  but  I  thought,  although  I  find  that  myself  that  I  ought 
scarcely  to  rely  upon  that,  because  mentioned  at  page  228,  it  seemed  to  me  not  so 
much  a  charge  against  the  organisation.  It  is  mentioned  rather  as  a  matter  of 
comment. 

“  Finally,  as  the  ‘Irish  World  ’  shows,  the  proceedings  which  led  up  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  and  at  which  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  hacched,  brought  together,  both 
in  a  secret  conclave  and  on  a  public  platform,  Ford  and  Egan,  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr. 
Deasy,  Brennan,  Davitt,  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  Sullivan,  Kerwin,  Feely,  and  Devoy  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  murder  club,  and  Finnerty,  described  by  Mr.  Parnell  himself  as  a 
‘  dynamiter.’  ” 

But  I  thought  it  right,  my  Lord,  to  base  my  argument  upon  the  broad  view  that 
this  was  another  illegal  act  under  a  different  name  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rents  by 
tenants  supported  by  outrage,  supported  by  intimidation,  supported  by  crime,  and  so 
to  crush  landlordism  and  drive  it  out  of  the  country. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  so,  but  it  is  put  on  your  side  in  this  way. 
The  Land  League  and  the  National  League  endeavoured  to  induce  tenants  not  to  pay 
their  rent,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  combine  together,  and  the  rich  were  not  to  pay 
unless  the  terms  asked  by  the  poor  were  complied  with.  The  Plan  of  Campaign 
uuperadds  to  that  tliat  they  are  not  to  pay  the  rent,  that  they  are  to  pay  it  into  the 
bank.  Well,  we  will  hear  this  continued  to-morrow  morning. 


(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Friday,  18th  January  1889. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  with  reference  to  the  matter  which  was 
immediately  under  discussion  last  night,  that  is  a  proposition  by  my  friend  and  myself, 
to  examine  witnesses  as  to  what  I  may  call  the  details  or  action  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  independently,  I  have  considered  it  very  carefully  with  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  the  other  counsel  who 
are  with  me,  and  we  are  most  anxious  indeed  to  keep  out  of  this  inquiry  anything 
which  could  have  anything  of  a  political  nature,  or  trench  at  all  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question.  The  reason  why  I  referred  to  and  intended  to  prove  the 
evidence  at  that  time  was  this :  I  was  only  referring  to  it  as  incidental  to  the  non¬ 
payment  of  rent,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  rent  not  being  paid,  as  part  of  the 
action  of  the  same  combination  as  to  whose  acts  we  have  been  giving  evidence  for  a  long 
time.  But,  my  Lords,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  persons  charged 
may  possibly  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
itself  is  concerned.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  speaking  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  as  an  independent  step  in  the  proceedings,  it  may  possibly, 
from  their  point  of  view,  be  made  to  mix  up  with  what  I  may  call  the  political 
aspect  of  the  case— with  any  other  part  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  been 
referring  to.  Therefore,  though  I  cannot  promise  that  there  will  be  no  reference 
made  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign — it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  make  that 
promise,  because  it  may  ultimately  turn  out  that  of  necessity  some  reference  must  be 
made  to  it  in  connexion  with  the  cause  whereby  the  non-payment  of  rent  was  brought 
about  or  prevented — unless  your  Lordships  wish  to  take  it  into  your  own  hands,  I 
should  prefer,  as  far  as  I,  representing  the  “  Times,”  am  concerned — not  to  give 
evidence  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  as  a  political  branoh  of  the  case,  if  your  Lordships 
understand  me  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  quite  understand. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  to  bring  before  your  Lordships  evidence  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  as  a  means  whereby  those  objects  of  this 
particular  conspiracy  were  proposed  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  I  do  say,  and  I  wish 
my  statement  to  be  distinctly  understood — and  I  do  not  ask  persons  to  regard  me  in 
any  other  position  than  as  a  counsel  for  the  “  Times,”  and  to  credit  or  discredit  my 
statement,  as  they  choose — I  wish  my  statement  to  be  understood  by  the  court,  that  I 
believe  I  could,  for  the  reasons  I  had  brought  before  your  Lordships  yesterday,  justify 
the  statement  I  made  to  you  then,  that,  as  a  means  for  non-payment  of  rent,  it  was 
within  the  allegation  made  in  the  document  referred  to.  But  if  it  be  thought  that 
the  persons  charged — I  will  not  say  unreasonably  —thought,  but  might  have  fair 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  so  much  of  the  political  aspect  or 
political  matter  in  connexion  with  it,  as  to  be  not  of  tho  same  character  as  that  which 
previously  had  been  given,  I  should  prefer,  representing  the  “  Times,”  to  confine 
what  I  may  call  my  direct  evidence  to  matters  which  it  could  not  be  said  were  so  mixed 
up  with  political  considerations  as  to  make  it  in  any  way  unfair  to  the  persons  charged 
to  produce  them.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  though  I  must  again  say  I  cannot  undertake 
to  promise  that  no  question  shall  bo  put  to  the  Defendants  themselves  or  tho  persons 
charged  themselves,  or  not  to  make  any  reference  to  it,  I  will  take  the  responsibility 
and  will  not  ask  my  witnesses,  tho  land  agents,  whom  I  call,  for  detailed  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  but  will  confine  it  to  what  I  may  call  the  non-payment. 
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of  rent,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  rent  not  being  paid.  1  only  desire  to  say  I 
have  taken  this  course,  not  because  I  wish  in  any  way  to  withdraw  from  the  argument 
I  addressed  to  your  Lordships  yesterday  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  because  I  feel 
impressed  by  the  passages  which  from  time  to  time  have  fallen  from  your  Lordships  as 
to  the  extreme  desirability  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  this  court,  as  far  as  we  can, 
quite  free  from  anything  that  can  in  the  least  have  a  political  aspect,  and  to  confine  it 
to  the  breach  of  the  law,  and  to  the  committal  of  crime,  as  to  which  you  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence.  I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  accept  my  suggestion,  and 
that  I  shall  have  your  Lordships’  permission  to  take  that  course. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  L  have  nothing  to  say,  except  this :  I  shall  not  make  any  complaints 
against  the  Attorney- General  for  the  course  he  has  adopted  this  morning,  or  for  the 
course  he  adopted  yesterday.  I  am  glad  he  has  adopted  it  this  morning.  I  only  will 
further  say,  those  members  whom  I  represent  are  not  to  be  taken  as  accepting  the 
description  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  as  it  was  given  by  the  Attorney-General.  We 
do  not  accept  his  description,  and  further,  those  members  who  adopted  or  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  some  of  them  only  did  so,  and  those  who  did  so 
do  not  desire  to  object  on  the  ground  that  they  shrink  from  inquiry  when  properly 
made,  but  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really,  I  think,  a  political  question.  And 
further  than  that,  there  are  certain  reasons  which,  I  think,  the  Attorney-General  will 
recognise,  why  it  is  right  and  becoming  for  the  Attorney- General  to  take  the  course 
he  has  taken. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lords,  before  my  learned  friend  proceeds  to  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses,  may  I  refer  to  another  question  which  was  raised  yesterday  by  your 
Lordships,  as  to  the  inspection  of  certain  documents  which  I  understand  to  refer  to, 
and  to  be  specimens  of,  Mr.  Parnell  s  handwriting  being  disclosed  by  the  limes,  but 
not  otherwise  material  to  the  inquiry  except  for  purposes  of  comparison  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr  Asquith.)  There  was  a  proposal  that  we  should  admit  them.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  since  the  court  rose  yesterday  of  consulting  with  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  upon  consideration  I  have  to  inform  your  Lordships  we  do  not 
desire  to  inspect  those  documents. 

( The  President.)  Very  well. 

Mr.  George  Lawrence  Young  recalled. 

Purther  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

36.401.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  Skinners’  Company  and  their  estates  in  the 
county  of  Derry.  I  had  got  to,  1  think,  the  year  1886  ;  is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  speeches  were  made  at  the  end  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Pinkerton — 
by  those  gentlemen  in  the  county  towards  the  end  of  1886  ? — Only  from  extracts  from 
the  newspapers.  I  did  not  hear  the  speeches. 

36.402.  In  the  course  of  that  month  did  you  visit  Draperstown  on  many  occasions 
to  collect  rent? — Yes,  on  several  occasions  in  July  I  went  to  Draperstown  to  collect 
rent. 

36.403.  Did  the  tenants  come  in  the  usual  way  to  pay  rent? — No ;  the  tenants  came 
in  a  body  to  pay  rent  on  one  occasion.  After  that,  no  tenants  came  in  except  one  or 
two  came  m  bv  the  back  way  into  the  hotel  where  I  was  collecting  the  rent,  and  said 
they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  coming. 

36.404.  At  that  time  was  rent  sometimes  sent  to  you  secretly  ?—  It  was  very  often 
sent  through  the  bailiff  in  Draperstown.  Over  60  rents  were  sent  in  one  month 

through  the  bailiff.  _ 

36.405.  Did  the  tenants  occasionally  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulty 
they  had  in  paying  their  rent  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  great  many  letters  on  that 

subject. 

36.406.  Was  Mr.  James  O’Neill  a  tenant  on  the  estate  ?— Yes,  he  was. 

36.407.  What  was  the  size  of  his  holding  ?— About  10 1.  a  year.  He  pays  rent  on 
about  15  acres. 

36,408-9.  Is  this  the  letter  you  received  from  him  on  the  28th  Febiuary  1887  ?— 
It  is. 
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[  This  letter  was  put  in  and  read.'] 


“  Dear  Sir, 


Stranmore, 
February  28tb,  1887. 


“  Having  tried  to  sell  a  cow  to  make  up  tbe  rent  but  could  not  do  so,  I  have 
not  tbe  money  that  I  hoped  for.  It  is  also>  become  dangerous  to  life  and  property 
to  pay  rent.  The  ‘  campaigners  ’  of  the  adjoining  estates  and  parishes  are 
threatening,  and  are  promising  unlimited  support  to  all  evicted  parties.  Shop¬ 
keepers  and  tradesmen  are  refusing  to  supply  or  work  for  any  rent-paying  parties. 
Nocturnal  outrages  have  commenced,  and  can  be  carried  on  by  loose  parties  from 
other  estates  and  parishes  undetected.  Heaven  help  the  poor  tenant  if  he  cannot 
pay  rent ;  he  is  to  be  to  put  to  death  by  the  landlord,  and  if  he  is  suspected  of  a 
desire  to  pay  rent  he’ll  be  prosecuted  and  punished  by  the  shopkeeper  and 
tradesmen.  There  are  a  few  who  would  make  an  attempt  to  settle  the  difficulty, 
but  they  are  overruled.  From  what  I  hear,  if  any  harsh  or  cruel  act  be  committed 
at  the  evictions,  if  carried  out,  it  will  be  used  as  a  barrier  against  the  payment 
of  rent.  All  the  tenants  have  declared  that  if  the  evictions  be  carried  out  that 
they’ll  never  pay  a  penny  of  rent  to  an  evicting  landlord.  With  regard  to  the 
assembly  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  there  were  not  3,000  attended,  but  this  would  be 
increased  six  or  seven  thousand  in  a  couple  of  hours  more  from  the  surrounding 


estates  and  parishes.  The  majority  were  from  the  Drapers’  and  Mr.  O’Neill's 
estate. 


“  Hope  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  that  your  Honour  will  make  distinctions 
between  the  indigent  poor,  the  neutrals,  and  moderates,  and  the  boisterous  and 
desperate  extremists.” 


“  Truly  Yours, 


James  O’Neill.” 


“To  G.  L.  Young,  Esq.,  J.P.” 


36.410.  Now  in  the  November  of  that  year  did  you  obtain  ejectments  against  about 
140  of  the  tenants  "who  would  not  pay  ? — Yes,  in  January  1887. 

36.411.  Did  you  pick  out  some  that  were  ringleaders  amongst  those  who  would  not 
pay  ? — I  picked  out  those  townlands  where  I  considered  the  tenants  were  the  best  off. 
and  those  I  considered  were  ringleaders. 

36.412.  And  you  lodged  the  decrees  about  March  or  April  ? — Yes,  the  decrees  were 
lodged  with  the  sheriff  about  March. 

36.413.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  asking  you  to  receive  a  deputation  ? — Yes,  I  did  ; 
about  March. 

36.414.  Then,  I  think,  you  declined  to  deal  with  them  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

36.415.  Did  a  meeting  take  place  ? — Yes,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  the  subject  was 
discussed,  and  shortly  after  that  a  number  of  the  leaders  who  had  made  speeches  came 
over  to  me  privately  and  settled  their  rent. 

36.416.  Were  those  men  the  men  who  had  made  violent  speeches  or  otherwise 
against  the  payment  of  land  ? — They  were  leaders,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  the 
most  violent  of  the  party. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Was  he  there  ? 

36.417.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Were  you  there  or  not  ? — At  the  meeting  ? 


36,418.  Yes? — No,  I  Avas  not. 


36.419.  I  understood  that  you  had  been.  Did  there  remain  about  60  of  those  decrees 
to  be  executed  ? — Yes,  about  60  remained  unsettled  in  April. 

36.420.  Then  did  the  sheriff  Avith  a  large  body  of  police  arrive  ? — Yes,  on  the 
18th  April,  and  a  large  number  of  police  came  to  DraperstOAvn. 

36.421.  At  that  time  had  a  large  number  of  the  tenants  settled  with  you  ? — A  large 
number  of  the  tenants  had  settled  before  that. 

36.422.  That  Avas  the  result  Avhen  the  police  came;  did  they  submit  quietly  or  not? — - 
Well,  on  the  Avay  there  Ave  found  all  the  bridges  broken,  and  a  number  of  car  drivers 
AA’ho  had  been  employed  to  carry  the  police  Avere  attacked  and  stoned.  But  Avhen  Ave 
actually  began  the  eviction,  the  thing  completely  changed,  and  a  great  many  tenant* 
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came  to  me  on  the  morning  the  slierifis  were  to  be  put  in;  they  came  into  the  room  in 
such  numbers  that  I  could  not  receive  all  the  rents,  and  only  three  evictions  had  to  be 
carried  out  out  of  60  decrees  we  had  in  hand.  The  remainder  all  settled. 

36.423.  Those  three,  did  they  afterwards  pay  or  not  ? — Those  three  afterwards  paid 
before  the  time  for  the  six  months’  redemption  was  elapsed. 

36.424.  They  paid  the  full  amount  of  rent  and  costs  ? — The  full  amount  of  rent  and 

costs. 

36.425.  Did  that  make  an  end  of  the  resistance  ?— ' There  was  never  the  slightest 
resistance  since. 

36.426.  And  the  rents  have  been  properly  paid  ?— The  rents  have  been  very  well 
paid. 

36.427.  Have  you  individual  instances  of  tenants  coming  a  long  way  to  pay  their 
rents  to  you — was  there  a  man  named  Kelly  ? — Yes. 

36,428*.  What  about  him? — I  remember  in  January,  1887,  a  man  named  Kelly  came 
to  my  house,  which  is  14  miles  from  Draperstown.  He  arrived  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  he  told  me  he  had  started  from  home  the  night  before,  and  remained 
all  that  night  on  the  mountain  sooner  than  he  would  be  seen  coming  in  the  daylight, 
and  he  asked  me  to  be  allowed  to  remain  hidden  in  my  yard  in  the  daytime  until  he 
could  leave  for  home  at  night. 

36.429.  Have  you  had  tenants  sign  agreements  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? — Yes, 
a  few  tenants  in  a  part  of  the  estate  signed  agreements  to  purchase. 

36.430.  Was  that  done  on  the  fair  day  ?— Yes.  Two  tenants,  1  remember,  coming 
from  Dungevan  on  the  fair  day  for  the  purpose  of  signing  this  agreement. 

36.431.  Did  they  say  why  they  came  on  the  fair  day? — They  said  they  had  chosen 
the  Draperstown  fair  day  as  they  would  not  be  noticed  if  they  left  home,  and  the 
people  would  not  think  they  had  left  their  homes  that  day  to  come  and  sign  their 
agreement. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

36.432.  I  understand  you  have  acted  as  agent  for  two  properties,  your  father’s,  and 
also  the  Skinners’  Company  ? — I  have. 

36.433.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  your  father’s,  have  you  any  list  of  evictions  on 
your  father’s  estate  ? — I  have  not  a  written  list,  but  there  were  so  few  that  I  can 
recollect  them  easily. 

36.434.  Will  you  tell  me  them  ;  how  many  in  different  years  ? — In  1882  ? 

36.435.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  says  there  are  so  few  he  can  tell  you. 

36.436.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Then  please  tell  me  in  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887, 
and  1888  ? — It  was  only  up  to  1883  I  was  acting  there. 

36.437.  Then  up  to  1883  ?— From  1881  to  1883  there  were  about  six  evictions 

altogether. 

36.438.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  many  tenants  ?-  Out  of  450  tenants. 

36.439.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  From  1883,  since  then? — No,  from  1881  to  1883. 

36.440.  So  you  have  said,  but  I  was  asking  you  from  1883  onwards  ? — I  have  been 
acting  for  the  Skinners’  Company  since  1883. 

36.441.  Not  for  your  father  ? — Not  for  my  father. 

36.442.  With  regard  to  those  evictions,  were  those  cases  in  which  the  tenant  was 
turned  out  altogether  ? — They  were  turned  out  at  the  time,  but  settled  within  a  few 
days,  except  in  two  cases. 

36.443.  Have  you  kuown  any  cases  of  persons  being  put  out  and  made  caretakers  ? 

_ Several  cases  in  which  caretakers’  agreements  were  signed,  but  the  tenants  were  not 

actually  evicted. 

36.444.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  six?— That  is  in  addition  to  the  six. 

36 ’445.  Do  you  know  how  many? — I  could  not  tell,  but  they  were  not  evicted  at  all. 

36.446.  Then  when  they  are  converted  into  caretakers  their  interest  in  the  holding 
is  destroyed  ? 

(The  President.)  Suspended,  is  it  net  ?  . 

86.447.  ((Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  For  six  months,  and  unless  redeemed  within  six  months 
it  is  destroyed,  that  is  so,  I  think  ? — Yes,  tor  six  months. 

36.448.  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  number  ?— I  cannot  give  the  exact  number. 
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36.449.  About  the  Skinners’  estate,  can  you  give  me  the  number  of  evictions  on  the 
Skinners’  estate  since  1883  ? — There  were  not  more  than  six  at  the  outside. 

36.450.  Out  of  how  many  tenants  ? — About  1,500  tenants. 

36.451.  In  these  cases  where  you  say  evictions  took  place  recently,  or  rather  evictions 
took  place  or  were  threatened  recently,  did  the  Skinners’  Company  give  the  reduction 
of  arrears  proportionate  to  the  reduction  made  under  the  Act  of  188/  you^ 
understand  my  question  ? — No  evictions  have  taken  place  since  the  Act  of  1887  was 
passed. 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  any  further  questions  of  this  witness,  but  I 
want  to  state,  with  regard  to  this  gentleman,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  agents, 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ask  to  supplement  the  cross-examination  in  all  the 
cases.  I  would  willingly  put  to  the  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination,  if  I 
could,  any  matters  'which  I  may  have  to  prove  in  regard  to  estates,  but  I  can  do 
nothing  else.  If  anything  arises  in  cases  in  my  own  proof,  I  can  offer  proof  of  it,  but 
as  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  estates  at  present,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do 
more  now. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  admit  that  some  allowance  must  be  made,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  should  ask  my  learned  friend  if  he  is  going  to  contradict  the  gentleman’s 
general  evidence.  I  do  not  mean  this  one,  but  apart  from  particular  interests  as  to 
which  the  observation  may  apply,  I  would  ask  my  learned  friend  kindly  to  indicate  by 
his  cross-examination  what  he  means  to  do. 

{The  President.)  I  am  sure  we  may  rely  upon  Mr.  Reid.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Reid  will, 
as  far  as  he  is  in  possession  of  the  means,  cross-examine  the  witnesses  on  the  general 
question. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  the  Attorney-General  will  allow  me  for  one  moment  he  will  see 
at  once  what  I  mean.  If  I  have  any  specific  matters  to  put  to  the  witnesses  I  will  put 
them.  With  regard  to  general  questions,  my  own  opinion  is  we  have  substantially 
indicated  in  repeated  cross-examinations  these  general  questions,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  good  will  be  served  by  putting  them  over  and  over  again. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  quite  satisfied  about  that.  I  have  one  other  word  to 
say,  that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Reid  or  the  other  counsel  bringing  detailed  evidence  with 
regard  to  particular  instances  applicable  to  these  witnesses  eivdence,  I  should 
respectfully  ask  the  court’s  leave  to  recall  the  witnesses  upon  the  matter. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  not  at  all  object  to  that. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Reid,  does  that  dispose  of  the  questions  which  arose  upon  the 
evidence  of  some  other  gentleman  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Hewson. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  so.  >s 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

36.452.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  original  charter  of  the  Skinners’  Company  ? 
— No,  I  never  saw  it. 

36.453.  The  people  on  the  estate  do,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of  them  have 
ever  seen  it. 

36.454.  But  they  know  something  about  it ;  have  you  never  read  speeches  delivered 
on  the  estate  by  prominent  men  in  the  North  of  Ireland  with  reference  to  the  original 
charter  of  the  Skinners’  Company  ? — Well,  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  them  ;  1 
have  read  some  speeches  about  the  companies  generally ;  I  do  not  remember. 

36.455.  Have  you  read  anything  to  this  effect :  that  the  estates  were  to  bo 
administered  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  people  planted  there  ? — I  think  that  was  in  the 
Irish  Society’s  charter  more  particularly  ;  1  do  not  remember  seeing  anything  at  all  of 
the  sort  in  the  speeches. 

36.456.  Was  there  a  special  charter  for  the  Skinners’  Company  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

36.457.  Do  you  know  that  the  whole  property  owned  by  the  London  companies  in 
Londonderry  was  originally  purchased  for  3,000/.  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

36.458.  You  did  not  read  that? — I  do  not  remember. 

36.459.  What  is  the  whole  revenue  from  that  estate  in  Londonderry  ? — It  was  about 
12,000/.  a  year. 

36.460.  What  is  it  now? — A  great  part  of  the  estate  has  been  soil,  it  is  about 
3,000/.  a  year  now. 
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36.461.  How  long  is  it  since  the  greater  portion  was  sold? — The  sale  began  in 
December  1886,  about  two  years  ago. 

36.462.  There  are  other  companies,  of  course,  in  Londonderry? — Yes,  a  number  of 
them. 

36.463.  You  know  nothing  about  their  revenues? — No,  I  do  not. 

36.464.  They  are  considerable,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

36.465.  Do  you  know  how  those  revenues  are  expended  ? — I  know  how  the  part  that 
is  expended  on  the  estate  is  divided.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  portion 
expended  in  England. 

36.466.  In  London  ? — In  London. 

36.467.  You  know,  I  suppose,  through  reading  the  public  papers,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  revenue  of  these  estates  in  Londonderry  goes  in  entertainments  here  in  London, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  — A  good  deal  in  charities. 

36.468.  A  good  deal  in  entertainments  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  original 
charter,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  English  or  the  Irish  money  ; 
they  have  large  estates  in  England  as  well. 

36.469.  This  man  that  travelled  all  night  in  order  to  pay  his  rent,  when  did  that 
occur? — In  January  1887. 

36.470.  That  was  before,  you  say,  you  had  any  difficulty  whatever  with  the  rent 
question  ;  was  that  before  the  eviction  force  came  to  Draperstown  { — It  was  before  the 
eviction  force  came,  but  it  was  after  the  meeting  at  which  the  tenants  had  agreed  to 
pay  no  rent  unless  they  got  the  reduction  they  demanded. 

36.471.  Had  the  remaining  tenants  on  the  Skinners’  estate  negotiated  for  the 
purchase  of  their  farms  ? — Not  as  a  rule.  We  have  a  good  many  left  who  decline  to 
purchase  at  present. 

36.472.  Has  the  Skinners’  Company  offered  to  sell  the  farms  ? — Yes,  to  all  the 
tenants. 

36.473.  At  how  .many  years’  purchase  ? — Nominally,  19  years’  purchase,  but  with 
two  years  rent  remitted,  practically  17  years. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  have  nothing  to  ask  you. 

Garrett  Tyrrell  sworn. 

Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

36.474.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  King’s  County. 

36.475.  Have  you  been  a  land  and  estate  agent  in  Ireland  for  some  years  ? — \es. 

36.476.  How  many? — Since  1881  ;  previous  to  that  over  a  small  property. 

36.477.  What  counties  have  you  knoAvn  since  1881  ? — Meath,  King’s  County,  and 
Kildare. 

36.478.  Do  you  reside  in  Edenderry  ? — Yes. 

36.479.  That  is  in  King's  County,  I  think  ?— King’s  County,  yes. 

36.480.  When  was  the  Land  League  established  at  Edenderry  ?  I  first  knew  of  it  in 
1880 — the  end  of  1880. 

36.481.  Before  its  establishment  what  sort  of  place,  with  regard  to  orderly 
behaviour,  was  Edenderry  ? — Yery  quiet  and  peaceful. 

36.482.  How  had  the  rents  been  paid  ? — Very  well. 

36.483.  Even  in  1879,  which  was  a  bad  year,  were  they  fairly  well  paid?— Yes,  so 
far  as  I  know  I  have  ascertained  they  were. 

36.484.  Do  you  mean  you  found  no  arrears  when  you  began  the  management  ? 
There  were  no  arrears  on  the  estate  in  1879. 

36.485.  Speaking  of  the  rents  generally,  was  it  high  rented  or  fairly  or  low  rented. 
How  Avould  you  describe  it  ? — I  think  the  rents  were  moderate. 

36.486.  I  will  take  first  Dr.  Jolly’s  estate.  Were  you  agent  to  Dr.  Jolly’s  estate  ?— 

I  became  agent  at  the  end  of  1881. 

36.487.  Where  is  that  ?— It  is  in  King’s  County,  Meath,  and  Kildare. 

36.488.  What  is  the  acreage  ?  What  is  the  size  of  the  estate  or  the  number  of  the 
tenants? — There  are  about  118  tenants  upon  it. 

36.489.  And  the  rental  about - ? — About  3,500Z. 

36.490.  Was  there  any  other  place  where  there  was  a  Land  League  in  connexion 
with  this  estate  besides  Edenderry  ? — Yes,  there  were  branches  close  to  Edenderry. 
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36.491.  I  will  take  Dr.  Jolly’s  estate.  When  you  took  the  management  of  that 
estate  in  the  year  1881,  did  you  find  any  substantial  arrears  upon  it? — No. 

36.492.  Did  the  tenants  seem  to  you  to  bo  well-to-do? — Very  well-to-do. 

36.493.  There  no  doubt  had  been  bad  times  in  1879.  Had  they  particularlv 
affected  this  district  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

36.494.  At  any  rate  you  are  speaking  now  of  two  years  after  that — the  end  of  1881  ? 
— Yes. 

36.495.  What  happened  in  1881  ? — In  1881  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  unless  they 
got  an  abatement. 

36.496.  Do  you  mean  all  of  them  ? — All  of  them. 

36.497.  What  did  you  do  ? — We  served  writs  on  some  of  them. 

36.498.  I  will  come  to  that  directly,  but  before  that  did  you  say  anything  about 
individual  cases  ? — Yes,  the  landlord  sent  a  circular  to  his  tenants  refusing  to  give  a 
general  abatement,  but  offering  to  consider  any  individual  cases  if  they  were  made 
known  to  him. 

36.499.  I  must  ask  you,  was  there  any  necessity  for  a  general  abatement  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  individual  cases  ? — I  think  not. 

36.500.  I  think  the  gale  day  was  in  November? — Yes. 

36.501.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  come  on  gale  day  ? — None  came  to  pay  rent.  A  body 
came  in  later  on  in  the  day  to  demand  an  abatement. 

36.502.  You  have  already  said  you  refused  an  abatement,  but  offered  to  consider 
individual  cases.  Were  any  applications  made  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  any 
individual  cases,  or  not? — No  not  one. 

36.503.  I  must  ask  you  more  as  a  matter  of  form.  Were  you  willing,  on  behalf  of 
the  landlord,  to  consider  any  individual  cases  of  abatement  if  they  were  brought 
before  you  ? — Certainly  ;  I  was  instructed  to  consider  all  individual  cases,  and  I  may 
say  we  did  afterwards  consider  them. 

36.504.  In  consequence  of  this  strike,  or  combination,  against  paying  rent,  these 
writs  had  to  be  served  ? — Yes. 

36.505.  What  kind  of  writs  ? — Some  county  court  and  some  superior  court  writs. 

36.506.  On  the  writs  being  served,  did  any  of  them  pay  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  paid 
at  once. 

36.507.  Had  you  any  cases  of  tenants  asking  you  to  serve  writs  upon  them? — Yes, 
more  than  one. 

36.508.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  names  if  you  have  any  objection  to  giving  them,  but 
you  say  more  than  one — you  mean  several  instances  ? — Yes,  several  instances. 

36.509.  What  reason  did  they  give  when  they  asked  you  to  serve  writs  upon  them  ? 
— They  said  they  were  afraid  to  pay  without  being  served  with  the  writs. 

36.510.  Do  you  remember  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clongall  ? — Yes. 

36.511.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  with  him  about  payment  of  rent  ? — 
Yes,  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  pay  his  rent,  and  he  told  me  he  was  afraid.  I  said 
“  If  you  do  not  pay  1  will  have  to  serve  a  writ  upon  you,  and  you  will  have  to  pay 
the  costs.”  He  said  hew  as  satisfied  to  do  so  ;  that  he  would  rather  pay  the  costs,  even 
if  the  costs  were  10/.,  than  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  League,  and  have  his  haggard  burnt. 
He  said,  if  I  did  servo  the  writ  on  him  he  would  pay  it.  lie  was  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  it  if  I  would  serve  him. 

36.512.  Was  the  League  at  that  time  in  active  operation? — It  was. 

36.513.  Was  this  man  proceeded  against,  and  did  lie  pay  the  sheriff? — Yes,  he  paid 
the  sheriff  as  soon  as  he  came  into  his  yard. 

36.514.  Did  any  tenants  make  any  statements  to  you  with  regard  to  their  law 
costs  ?  Yes,  several  tenants  told  me  from  tune  to  time  that  they  had  been  promised, 
if  they  held  out  against  payment  of  rent,  that  their  law  costs  would  he  paid  by  the 
League. 

36.515.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  tho  names.  My  friend  can  if  he  wishes  to  press  you 
upon  tho  matter,  but  you  are  able  to  give  names  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  the  names  of  some 
of  them. 

36.516.  With  regard  to  other  modes  of  payment,  of  course  you  deal  with  shop¬ 
keepers  ? — Yes. 

36.517.  Did  anything  happen  with  regard  to  tho  rent  in  connexion  with  tho  shop¬ 
keepers  ? — Yes,  some  of  tho  tenants  used  to  leave  the  rent  with  shopkeepers  in  tho 
village  for  mo. 
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36.518.  Anything  in  connexion  with  the  bank  ? — Some  used  to  lodge  money  to  my 
credit  at  the  bank  and  leave  the  receipt  with  the  bank  manager. 

36.519.  What  date  are  you  speaking  of,  please? — This  is  in  1881  and  the  following 

year,  1882. 

'  36,520.  Do  you  remember  a  salesmaster  ?— Yes,  I  remember  one  tenant  sending  his 
rent  through  the  salesmaster. 

36.521.  What  is  a  salesmaster  ? — A  man  who  sells  cattle  in  the  Dublin  market. 

36.522.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  see  any  of  these  tenants  yourself  and  ask  them 
why’ they  had ‘done  this  ?— Yes,  they  told  me  they  were  afraid  to  send  the  rent 
openly. 

36.523.  Did  they  all  leave  it  at  the  same  shop  or  different  shops  i— 1  recollect  three 
shops  where  it  was  left  for  me. 

36.524.  Had  that  kind  of  practice  of  sending  the  rent  either  secretly  or  through 
shopkeepers  or  the  salesmen  prevailed  before  1881,  as  far  as  you  know  ?  Nevei.  I 

never  knew  it  to  be  done  before  1881.  .  . 

36.525.  You  were  not  agent,  I  know,  but  as  far  as  you  know  it  was  not  the  practice  ( 
— I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  rents  for  Dr.  Jolly  at  least  thiee  jeais  before  I 

became  his  agent.  ,  , 

36.526.  And  had  anything  of  that  kind  occurred? — No,  the  tenants  came  m  a  body 

and  paid  their  rents. 

36.527.  Do  you  believe  that  this  fear  of  paying  their  rents  was  genuine  or  a  sham  ? 
— I  believe  it  was  genuine. 

36.528.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — INo  doubt  about  it. 

06,529.  Do  you  remember  any  cattle  being  allowed  to  be  seized  ? — Yes. 

36.530.  How  many  cases  ? — I  remember  several  cases — two  in  particular  told  me 
they  were  afraid  to  pay  j  that  they  were  well  able  and  willing  and  afraid  to  pa_y ,  and 
they  would  have  to  pay  when  the  sheriffs  came. 

36.531.  The  cattle  was  seized  of  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  pay  ? — Yes,  they  did 

not  pretend  they  were  not.  . 

36.532.  Do  you  remember  a  tenant  on  this  estate  showing  you  anything  he  had  done 
to  his  house  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  a  tenant,  on  Mr.  J.  C.  Jolly’s  estate,  which  is  part  of 
the  same  estate,  telling  me  that,  in  consequence  of  having  paid  his  rent,  he  had  been 
threatened,  and  showing  me  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  defending  his  house  b_y 
putting  up  his  car  cushions  and  mattresses. 

36.533.  That  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  want  to  pay,  but  a  man  who  could  pay  ?— 

A  man  who  was  willing  to  pay  and  had  paid. 

36,524.  You  spoke  "about  118  tenants.  How  many  of  these  people  went  m  the 
Land  Court  ? — One  ;  there  was  only  about  nine  of  them  could  go  in — the  others  were 

leaseholders. 

36.535.  Only  one  went  in? — Yes.  . 

36.536.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  result  in  his  case  ? — His  rent  was  reduced  from 
49Z.  to  4 61.  10.s. 

36.537.  I  only  ask  you  with  regard  to  your  dealings  on  that  property  ;  was  there,  m 
your  judgment,  any  necessity  for  a  wholesale  reduction  and  abatement  as  apart  from 

particular  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

36.538.  Were  you  the  agent  for  the  Armit  estate?— Yes,  I  was  receiver. 

36.539.  That  is  under  the  Land  Estates  Court  ?— Yes. 

36.540.  When  did  you  become  receiver  ?— In  1882. 

36.541.  In  1881  had  any  abatement  been  offered? — Yes,  the  landlord  ottered  an 

abatement  to  his  tenants  if  they  paid  up  to  a  certain  date.  _ 

36.542.  There  are  two  tenants— I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  reason  why 

you  should  not  mention  their  names— who  paid  ? — Yes.  ... 

‘  36,543.  What  county  is  Armit’ s  estate  in?— It  is  in  King  s  County  and  Meath,  with 

a  small  portion  of  Kildare,  but  very  small. 

36.544.  Near  the  other  one? — Quite  close. 

36.545.  What  happened  to  those  two  tenants  who  paid  ?— They  were  boycotted, 
and  shots  were  fired  into  their  houses  or  at  their  houses. 

36.546.  What  year  was  that  in  ?— That  was  in  1881— at  the  end  of  1881. 

36.547.  Did  the  same  thing  happen  on  this  estate  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 

rpnt  as  had  happened  on  Dr.  Jolly’s? — Yes.  . 

36.548.  Do  you  remember  the  crops  of  two  persons  named  Duffy  and  Killam  .  xes. 
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36.549.  Where  were  they  ? — They  were  situated  in  county  Meath. 

36.550.  Did  you  have  to  take  possession  of  those  ? — The  crops  were  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  and  purchased  by  the  Property  Defence  agent. 

36.551.  That  is  to  say,  the  crops  being  sold  under  the  sheriff,  the  Property  Defence 
agent  bought  them  as  they  stood? — Yes. 

36.552.  What  happened  when  they  proceeded  to  cut  them  ? — The  Property  Defence 

agent  was  at  once  defied  to  draw  the  crops. 

36.553.  By  drawing  you  mean  to  gather — -to  reap  them  ? — Yes,  they  were  reaped,  m 

the  haggard  at  the  time. 

36.554.  Did  you  see  what  happened  when  they  tried  to  do  it  ?  Yes. 

36.555.  Just  tell  my  Lords  what  it  was  ? — Every  possible  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  drawing  of  those  crops.  Large  trees  were  felled  across  the  road,  the  roads  were 
tom  up,  the  county  bridge  was  broken  down. 

36.556.  Were  trenches  cut  across  the  road  ? — Trenches  were  cut  across  the  road. 

36.557.  Were  a  large  number  of  people  necessary  to  do  all  this  ?  A  very  large 
number. 

36.558.  Who  were  the  principal  men  who  were  members  of  the  Land  League ;  who 
was  the  president  there  at  that  time  ? — -I  did  not  see  the  action  done  myself. 

36.559.  Who  were  the  men  who  were  the  prominent  members  of  the  Land  League  at 
this  time? — Mr.  Wyer,  Mr.  Lynan,  and  Macnamafa. 

36.560.  Do  you  know  whether  either  of  them  was  president  ? — Y es,  Wyer  was  president 
of  the  League. 

36.561.  t  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  those  persons  were  active  at  all  in 
this  conduct  on  that  day? — I  saw  them  on  the  road  ;  that  conduct  went  on  for  several 
days — for  nearly  three  weeks — and  all  the  time  I  saw  these  men  constantly  about  the 

roads. 

36.562.  Did  the  man  Killain,  who  had  one  of  those  crops,  come  to  you  at  that  time? 

— He  did. 

36.563.  When  did  he  come  to  you  ?— He  came  to  serve  a  notice  on  me,  as  I  was 
acting  for  the  Property  Defence  Association  at  the  time,  not  to  draw  some  part  of 
the  crops  which,  he  believed,  or  which  his  advisers  believed,  had  not  been  conveyed  to 
us  by  the  sheriff. 

36.564.  You  mean  crops  it  was  thought  the  sheriff  had  not  seized? — Had  not 

seized. 

36.565.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — He  told  me  he  could  not  help  what  he  was 
doing  ;  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  it;  that  he  was  being  ruined  by  the  action  of  the 
League.  He  apologised  for  serving  the  notice  upon  me,  telling  me  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  pay  rent  if  he  was  allowed,  but  he  was  not  allowed. 

36.566.  Were  those  crops  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  rent? — They  would  have 
paid  the  rent  three  times  over. 

36.567.  Except  some  outside  pressure  upon  this  poor  man,  do  you  know  of  anything 
which  would  have  prevented  the  payment  of  his  rent  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — No.  I 
know  the  man  was  always  ready  to  pay  the  rent ;  he  was  always  a  very  good  tenant. 

36.568.  How  long  had  he  been  on  the  estate  ? — 1  could  not  say  ;  a  long  time — he 

was  a  very  old  man. 

36.569.  He  had  been  there  a  long  time  ? — A  long  time. 

36.570.  An  honest  man  ? — A  very  honest  man. 

36.571.  And,  as  you  say,  he  had  been  a  regular  payer  before? — I  believe  so,  and 
since. 

36J372.  Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you  about  the  League  ? — He  told  me  they 
promised  he  should  net  suffer  any  loss,  and  he  told  me  subsequently  that  they  had 
not  kept  their  word. 

36,573.  Duffy  ;  is  Duffy  the  other  man? — Yes. 

•36,574.  Will  you  tell  me  anything  that  Duffy  said  to  you  about  it? — He  told  mo 
the  same,  that  the  League  promised  that  he  should  not  suffer  any  costs,  but  he  told 
me  afterwards  he  had. 

36.575.  Were  Duffy's  crops  sufficient  to  have  paid  tlio  rent? — Yes,  they  were. 

36.576.  How  in  these  years,  1881, 1882,  and  1883,  used  these  crowds  to  be  summoned  ? 
— The  chapel  bell  used  to  be  rung. 

36.577.  Do  you  know  where  the  League  meetings  used  to  be  held  ? — Some  at 
Edenderry  and  some  at  a  place  called  Castle  Jardan. 
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36.578.  What  place  in  Edenderry — where  in  the  place  ? — There  was  a  room. 

36.579.  What  day  used  they  to  take  place  ? — On  Sunday  generally. 

36.580.  Do  you  know  whether  they  used  to  take  place  before  or  after  chapel  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

36.581.  Up  to  what  time  did  the  League  continue  to  have  influence  in  this  district? 
— After  1883  it  had  no  great  influence. 

36.582.  Since  then,  has  the  place  been  quiet? — Very  quiet. 

36.583.  A  good  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant? — Not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

36.584.  But  compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  League  ? — Oh,  yes, 
greatly  improved. 

36.585.  I  must  put  this  to  you ;  previous  to  these  occasions  in  1881  and  1882,  had 
you  ever  known  of  persons  being  outraged  or  punished  for  paying  their  rent  ? — No, 
never. 

36.586.  Or  of  persons  being  outraged  or  punished  for  taking  evicted  land? — No. 

36.587.  Had  you  heard  the  expression  “  landgrabber  ”  before  ? — No,  I  never  heard 
it  till  then. 

36.588.  Or  moonlighter? — No,  we  have  no  moonlighting  in  our  district. 

36.589.  Except  the  Land  League,  in  the  years  1881  and  1882,  did  you  know  or 
hear  of  any  organisation  preaching  against  the  payment  of  rent  ? — No. 

36.590.  Had  your  mother  got  property  in  Kildare  and  King’s  County  ? — Yes. 

36.591.  How  had  that  been  with  regard  to  the  tenants  up  to  1881  ? — Always  very 
well  paid. 

36.592.  Had  you  in  some  cases  to  issue  writs  to  obtain  payment  of  rent  in  1881  ? — 
Yes,  in  1881. 

36.593.  On  people  who  were  able  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

36.594.  Do  you  remember  one  case  of  a  tenant  who  would  not  pay  ? — I  do ;  the 
sheriff  seized  the  interest  in  his  farm — it  was  put  up  for  sale  at  Naas.  I  attended  to 
bid  for  it,  and  it  was  purchased  in  for  the  tenant,  who  paid  more  than  double  what 
he  had  been  asked  to  pay  in  the  first  instance. 

36.595.  Was  there  just  on  the  day  of  the  sales  or  about  the  time  of  the  sales  a 
meeting  in  Naas  ? — Yes. 

36.596.  Before  the  sales  ? — After  the  sales. 

36.597.  Were  you  also  a  receiver  under  the  Land  Estates  Court  of  the  Grattan 
estate  ? — Yes. 

36.598.  Where  was  that,  county  Kildare  ? — Kildare. 

36.599.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  receiver? — In  1883. 

36.600.  Had  you  a  tenant  upon  that — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  objection  to 
mentioning  his  name — a  man  who  wanted  to  take  or  hold  some  grazing  land  ? — He  had 
grazing  land  for  some  years. 

36.601.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mentioning  his  name? — None. 

36.602.  What  was  his  name  ? — Mr.  Murray. 

36.603.  Had  you  a  discussion  with  him  about  the  rent  of  this  land  ? — He  considered 
the  rent  he  was  paying  for  the  grazing  land  was  too  high,  and  he  declined  to  continue 
to  pay  it,  but  offered  to  take  it  on  if  the  court  would  sell  it.  at  a  lower  rate ;  we  could 
not  do  that,  and  he  surrendered  it. 

36.604.  What  happened  about  that  land  ? — He  got  it  boycotted. 

36.605.  Did  boycotting  notices  appear  in  any  papers? — Yes. 

36.606.  What  were  they  ?— The  “  Leinster  Leader.” 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Please  produce  that. 

36.607.  (The  Attorney-General. )  Have  you  the  “  Leinster  Leader  ”  here  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  shall  prove,  I  think,  that  the  “  Leinster  Leader  ”  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Carew,  a  member  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  persons  charged. 

'  (Mr.  Reid.)  Is  Mr.  Carew  charged  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yres. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  must  ask  the  Attorney-General  to  prove  this,  and, 
above  all,  to  produce  the  paper. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  This  gentlemen  has  it — we  must  go  by  steps. 

(The  President.)  It  will  simply  be  noted,  that  is  all,  as  tendered,  but  not  yet  proved. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Quite  so.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  identified. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  May  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  Mr.  Carew  was  not  the  proprietor  at  the 
time  that  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of. 
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(Mr.  Reid.)  And  he  is  not  one  of  the  members  charged. 

36.608.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  going  into  any  matter  which  is  contested. 

I  think  I  am  correct.  All  I  will  ask  you  is  this,  that  boycotting  notice  did  appear  in 
the  “  Leinster  Leader  ”  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  But  I  object  to  that.  You  have  no  right  to  put  these  questions.  You 
are  asking  the  contents  of  the  paper,  and  even  if  the  paper  was  produced,  it  would  not 
be  evidence. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  evidence  at  present. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  Carew  is  not  one  of  the  persons  charged. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  really  was  endeavouring  to  take  this  very  shortly,  but  of 
course  I  must  be  a  little  more  strict.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  ownership 
of  the  paper,  the  paper  produced,  which  my  friend  asked  me  to  produce,  of  the  9th 
April  1887,  was  owned  by  Mr  J.  L.  Carew. 

(The  President.)  But  it  is  said  he  is  not  one  of  the  persons  charged. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  know,  but  I  was  going  by  steps,  if  your  Lordship  will 
forgive  me  for  a  moment,  I  think  it  will  appear,  whether  he  is  one  of  the  persons 
charged  or  not,  that  Mr.  Carew  was  an  active  member  of  the  League,  with  whom  some 
of  the  persons  charged  was  associated ;  but  I  will  simply  pass  it  over  at  the  present 
moment,  only  I  wanted  to  avoid  recalling  this  witness,  if  possible. 

(The  President.)  Has  he  identified  this  ? 

36.609.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Just  identify  that  paper.  Do  you  produce  the  copy 
of  the  “  Leinster  Leader  ”  ? — Yes, 

[ The  copy  was  put  in,  and  marked. ] 

36.610.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  you  able  either  to  let  the  grazing  or  to  get  rid  of 
that  land  at  any  time  ? — Not  until  November  of  1887,  when  I  let  the  winter  grazing  of 
it  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  part  of  it. 

36.611.  Were  you  the  agent  for  the  Fox’s  estate? — Yes. 

36.612.  Is  it  Mr.  Fox? — Mr.  Fox. 

36.613.  In  King’s  County  ? — Yes. 

36.614.  What  was  the  rental  of  that? — It  is  a  small  estate,  rental  about  300/, 
a  year. 

36.615.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  for  that? — Since  1883. 

36.616.  From  1883  to  1885  had  the  landlord  been  making  reductions  and  allowances 
upon  that? — No. 

36.617.  Had  any  been  asked  for? — No,  not  till  1885. 

36.618.  Had  the  rents  been  well  paid  ? — Very  well  paid. 

36.619.  And  speaking  pf  the  tenants,  were  they  in  a  position  to  pay? — Yes,  I  believe 
so.  They  always  paid  punctually. 

36.620.  In  November  1887  did  the  tenants  decline  to  pay  ? — Yes,  unless  they  got  an. 
abatement. 

36.621.  What  abatement  did  they  ask  for? — 20  per  cent. 

36.622.  I  must  put  it  to  you,  having  regard  to  what  had  passed  in  the  previous  years 
and  the  position  of  those  men,  was  there  any  necessity  for  a  general  abatement  of 
20  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was.  The  landlord  had  allowed  10  per  cent,  for 
the  two  years  previously,  and  I  do  not  think  even  it  was  called  for. 

36.623.  Did  any  of  those  tenants  come  and  pay  at  the  time  of  this  20  per  cent, 
reduction  being  asked  for? — None  came  directly.  Two  men  came  in  by  a  back  way 
into  the  hotel  and  paid  me  their  rents,  and  asked  me  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  as 
they  were  very  much  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  had  paid,  and  they  mentioned 
to  mo  the  people  they  were  afraid  of. 

35.624.  J  ust  mention  the  name,  please  ? — Grennan  and  Magawley. 

36.625.  What  did  they  say  they  were,  or  did  they  say  ? — They  said  they  were  the 
principal  opponents  to  the  payment  of  rent — ringleaders. 

36.626.  Do  you  know  whether  those  men  wero  connected  with  the  Land  League  or 
not? — I  believe  they  both  were.  I  know  one  was. 

36.627.  Which  one  ? — Grennan. 

36.628.  You  have  said  these  two  men  mentioned  tho  names  of  the  men  whom  they 
were  most  afraid  of  if  they  paid  their  rent.  After  these  men  had  made  that  statement 
to  you,  and  havipg  paid,  did  any  others  pay  ? — One  man  when  1  was  leaving  the  hotel 
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yard  shoved  his  rent  into  the  bottom  of  my  tax  cart,  and  asked  me  not  to  stop  or 
speak  to  him  at  all,  as  he  was  afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  to  me. 

36.629.  Did  he  say  anything  about  a  receipt  ? — He  asked  me  not  to  send  him  a 
receipt. 

36.630.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  did  you  give  the  tenants  till  the  15th  of  December  to 
pay  ? — Yes. 

36.631.  Did  a  large  number  pay  ? — They  all  paid  except  one,  I  think. 

36.632.  Had  you  to  do  with  a  considerable  amount  of  grazing  land  in  King’s 
County  ? — I  was  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  it. 

36.633.  You  mean  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  ? — Yes. 

36.634.  Whose  grazing  land  was  it  principally  ? — The  one  I  speak  about  particularly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ball. 

36.635.  Had  that  grazing  land  been  let  year  by  year  ? — It  had  for  three  or  four 
years  previously. 

36.636.  Let  me  get  this  practice.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  had  evidence  of  it 
before.  Put  up  for  letting  by  auction  in  the  autumn  ? — Letting  by  private  treaty. 

36.637.  Is  it  ever  let  by  tender  or  by  auction  ?  — Sometimes  it  used  to  be,  but  since 
the  Land  League  it  was  not. 

36.638.  What  time  did  the  cattle  go  in  ? — The  cattle  went  in  generally  from  May 
till  November. 

36.639.  I  thought  it  was  winter  grazing  ? — Sometimes  they  are  all  taken  in,  of 
course  at  a  lower  rent  from  November  till  May. 

36.640.  Now,  from  1877  up  to  1880  had  this  grazing  been  let  without  any 
opposition? — Yes,  it  was  a  common  custom.  Several  people  used  to  let  their  land 
out  in  that  way. 

36.641.  What  happened  at  the  end  of  1880  and  in  1881  ? — After  the  establishment 
of  the  League  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  was  that  grazing  land  was  not  to 
be  let. 

36.642.  People  were  not - ? — Were  not  to  take  grazing  land. 

36.643.  What  quantity  of  grazing  land,  speaking  of  your  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  neighbourhood,  used  to  be  let  in  this  way  ? — A  great  deal. 

36.644.  Did  people  take  it  in  those  winters  ? — Not  after  1880.  In  the  year  1880 
that  'grazing  land  was  taken,  in  the  winter  of  1880;  but  just  immediately  after  that 
the  League  was  established. 

36.645.  You  said  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  was  it  was  not  to  be  taken.  What 
was  the  taking  of  it  called  by  the  League  people  ?—  Grabbing — land-grabbing. 

36.646.  Land-grabbing  or  grass-grabbing  ? — Grass -grabbing. 

36.647.  Except  that  these  people  took  the  land  or  would  have  taken  the  grazing 
rather  in  the  ordinary  way,  was  there  anything  to  make  it  the  subject  of  reprobation  ? 

_ rphe  reason  given  was  that  grazing  land  was  generally  let  at  a  high  rate,  and  showed 

land  was  valuable.  The  object  was  to  show  it  was  not. 

36.648.  Were  there  any  boycotting  notices  posted  about  this  land  ? — Yes. 

3d', 649.  How  many  of  those  boycotting  notices  began  to  be  posted.  Did  you  see 
them  yourself  up  ? — I  saw  the  notices  up  early  in  1881,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  1880. 

36.650.  Posted  where  ? — Posted  about  the  town  of  Edenderry,  and  post  cards  sent 
through  the  post. 

36.651.  Let  us  take  the  notices  first  ? — Warning  people  not  to  take  this  grazing  land 
of  Monasterdris. 

36.652.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  happened  to  any  of  the  persons  who 
did  take  it? — Yes,  they  were  very  severely  boycotted.  One  of  them  was  fired  at  and 

^36,653.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  fired  at  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Smith. 

36.654.  Was  he  hit  when  he  was  shot  at  ? — Yes ;  he  is  a  cripple  for  life. 

35.655.  Except  that  he  had  either  taken,  or  purposed  to  take  the  grazing  land,  was 
there  anything  you  know  against  them? — Nothing  whatever ;  he  was  always  a  popular 
man  up  till  that. 

36.656.  Do  you  remember  the  landlord  of  that  grass  having  to  receive  protection? — 
Yes,  he  was  under  police  protection  for  some  time. 

36.657.  Did  anything  happen  to  any  of  his  houses  ?— One  of  his  houses  was  burnt — 
a  labourer’s  house. 
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36.658.  What  was  the  name  of  the  auctioneer  who  used  to  let  this  grass  land  ? — 
Mr.  John  Barnes. 

36.659.  Where? — At  Edenderry. 

36.660.  Did  anything  happen  to  him? — Yes,  he  was  very  severely  boycotted,  and  it 
has  been  kept  up  up  to  the  present. 

36.661.  Did  you  see  posted  up  any  notices  about  him  ? — I  saw  a  notice.  It  was  not 
posted  up  at  the  time  ;  it  had  been  torn  down,  but  I  saw  the  notice  threatening  that 
he  would  be  shot,  and  that  this  man  Smith,  who  was  afterwards  shot,  would  be 
shot. 

36.662.  I  must  ask  you  this  about  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Barnes.  Was  there  anything 
against  Mr.  Barnes  that  you  know  ? — No,  nothing  whatever,  that  I  know. 

°36,663.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  outrages  taking  place  where  grass  land  was 
taken  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  there  was  a  lot  of  hay  burnt. 

36.664.  Where  ? — At  a  place  called  Clongall,  in  Co.  Meath. 

36.665.  Anywhere  else? — Also  hay  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Paton.  That  is  connected 
with  the  grazing  of  Ball’s  land.  Paton’s  was,  but  not  the  other.  And  some  sheep 
were  killed  on  grazing  land  at  Clongall. 

36.666.  Were  you  also  agent  for  the  Levings  Estate  in  Co.  Meath  ? — Yes. 

36.667.  What  size  estate  ? — It  is  a  small  estate.  The  rental  is  about  400 1.  a  year. 

36.668.  When  did  you  become  agent  for  that  ? — 1883,  I  think  it  was. 

36.669.  Had  you  some  vacant  land  upon  that  estate  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

36.670.  How  had  it  become  vacant  ? — The  tenant  had  been  evicted. 

36.671.  When? — Just  before  I  took  up  possession.  The  action  was  carried  on 
before  I  became  agent. 

36.672.  The  action  for  eviction  took  place  when  you  were  agent  ? — Yes. 

36.673.  What  was  the  man  evicted  for? — Non-payment  of  rent. 

36.674.  How  many  years  did  he  owe,  do  you  remember  ? — I  do  not. 

36.675.  Was  that  land  taken  ? — Yes,  about  four  years  ago. 

36.676.  How  long  did  it  remain  vacant  ? — It  was  vacant  about  a  year  at  that  time. 

36.677.  It  remained  vacant  a  year  and  then  was  taken  ? — Part  of  it  was  taken  by 
a  neighbouring  tenant. 

36.678.  What  happened  to  that  man  ? — He  was  so  much  boycotted  he  had  to  give 
it  up.  He  had  to  surrender  it  although  he  had  paid  me  a  fine  for  it. 

36.679.  Except  the  fact  that  he  had  become  tenant  of  part  of  the  land  which  had 
remained  vacant  for  a  year  was  there  anything  against  that  man  that  you  know  of  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of.  He  was  a  mason  and  always  had  good  employment,  and  after  he 
took  that  land  he  could  get  none. 

36.680.  He  was  a  workman  by  trade  ? — Yes. 

36.681.  That  is  to  say  worked  as  a  mason,  and  just  wished  to  have  a  piece  of  land  ? 
—Yes. 

36.682.  And  after  he  had  taken  that  land  he  could  get  no  employment  ? — He  could 
get  no  employment. 

36.683.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Carew? — Yes,  he  is  a  tenant  on  both  Dr.  Jolly’s  and 
Captain  Armit’s  estates. 

36.684.  Is  that  Mr.  Carew  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  a  relation  of  the  member  of 
Parliament  ? — His  brother. 

36.685.  Mr.  Carew,  the  member  of  Parliament,  is  member,  I  think,  for  Kildare  ? — 
Yes. 

36.686.  Is  Mr.  T.  M.  Carew  the  proprietor  of  the  “  Leader  ”  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Carew, 
the  member  of  Parliament,  is  the  owner  of  the  “  Leader.” 

36.687.  Has  Mr.  T.  M.  Carew  had  anything  to  do  with  the  National  League  ? — Yes, 
he  was  always  an  active  member  of  it. 

36.688.  Of  the  Land  League  as  well  ? — I  believe  so. 

36.689.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carew,  the  member  of 
Parliament,  was  a  member  of  the  League  as  well  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know. 

36.690.  Did  you  yourself  buy  some  (what  they  call)  boycotted  hay  in  the  year 
1886  ?— 1887,  yes. 

36.691.  What  happened  to  it? — I  divided  it  with  my  brother.  Ho  took  half  and  I 
took  half  of  it.  My  half  was  in  a  lockcd-up  yard  and  escaped,  llis  half  was  on  an 
outlying  farm  and  was  burnt.  He  got  compensation  from  the  county. 
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36.692.  Except  the  hay  was  boycotted  hay,  was  there  anything  against  your  brother, 
as  far  as  you  know  ? — Not  that  I  know  of  at  that  time.  He  had  been  unpopular 
before. 

36.693.  What  for  ? — His  opposition  to  the  League  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  of 
those  crops. 

36.694.  I  have  taken  your  evidence  somewhat  shortly  ;  but  you  are  prepared  to  give 
further  particulars  of  this  matter  if  you  are  asked  questions  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

36.695.  You  were  an  agent,  as  I  understand,  of  the  Property  Defence  Association  ? 
— I  was  the  local  secretary  ;  honorary  secretary  of  the  locality. 

36.696.  And  your  brother,  had  he  any  connexion  with  the  Defence  Association  ? — 
He  was  a  member  of  it. 

36.697.  The  Property  Defence  Association,  I  think,  made  it  a  part  of  its  business 
to  take  evicted  farms  ? — Oh,  no,  never. 

36.698.  Or  to  assist  in  evictions  ? — -They  had  bailiffs  to  assist  at  evictions. 

36.699.  And  bid  at  sales,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

36.700.  Your  experience  as  an  agent  for  estates  to  which  you  have  spoken  began  in 
1881  ?— Yes. 

36.701.  What  time  in  1881  ? — The  end  of  1881. 

36.702.  Do  you  mean  November  or  December? — About  November,  I  think. 

36.703.  And,  therefore,  the  transactions  about  which  you  speak  took  place  after 
that  date  ? — Yes. 

36.704.  In  or  about  November,  we  will  say,  1881  ? — Yes,  most  of  them. 

36.705.  Any  of  them  before  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

36.706.  Which  ? — That  grazing  land,  for  instance.  That  was  early  in  1881. 

36.707.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  grazing  land  :  Do  you  say  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
League  that  no  one  should  take  any  grazing  land  at  all  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  always 
understood. 

36.708.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  any  person  being  boycotted  for  taking 
grazing  land  except  grazing  land  where  there  had  beeu  a  clearance  by  eviction  ? — There 
never  was  any  clearance  upon  this  land. 

36.709.  Or  where  the  landlord  himself  was  a  boycotted  person  ? — Yes,  neither  of 
those  applied  to  that  place  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

36.710.  Which  place? — Ball’s  estate.  That  land  had  been  always  in  the  landlord’s 
occupation, 

36.711.  For  how  long  ? — Generations,  I  believe. 

36.712.  And  he  was  not  a  boycotted  person  ? — No,  not  till  then. 

36.713.  Had  he  enforced  evictions  ? — No. 

36.714.  I  can  ask  you  no  more,  I  must  inquire  about  that. 

36.715.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  had  the  laud  in  hand? — He  had  the  land  in 
hand. 

36.716.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  What  was  he  boycotted  for  afterwards,  do  you  know? — 
For  setting  this  grazing  land. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  can  proceed  no  further,  but  I  must  inquire  in  reference  to  that 

case. 

36.717.  You  have  told  us  certain  tenants  came  and  told  you  they  were  able  to  pay 
their  rents  and  wished  to  pay  their  rents,  but  were  afraid  to  do  so,  in  substance  ? — 
Yes. 

36.718.  We  will  take  the  estate  you  mentioned,  which,  I  think,  was  Dr.  Jolly’s 
estate  ?-r- Yes. 

36.719.  How  many  tenants  told  you  anything  of  the  kind? — A  good  many. 

36.720.  How  many,  about  ? — I  should  say  a  dozen  at  least,  almost  all  that  we 
proceeded  against. 

36.721.  That  you  took  eviction  proceedings  against? — Yes. 

36,722-3.  Can  you  give  me  their  names  ? — I  could,  I  prefer  not  to  give  them  unless 
it  is  necessary.  1  can  give  you  the  names  of  some. 

It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  check  them. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Reid, 
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{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  cannot  call  118  tenants. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  question  ? 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  asked  the  witness  whether  he  could  give  the  names,  and  he  said 
that  he  could,  but  that  he  would  rather  not  give  the  names. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  he  could  give  the  names,  and  he  would  give  them 
of  some,  but  would  rather  not  give  them  of  all. 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well.  The  point  is,  I  feel  it  difficult  to  test  it.  I  am  placed 
in  a  difficult  position  with  regard  to  asking  names  of  this  kind.  I  cannot  possibly 
test  the  statements  if  I  do  not  ask. 

36.724.  Give  some,  please  ? — I  have  already  given  the  name  of  Hickey,  Clongall. 
There  was  another  man,  James  Hickey. 

36.725.  Anyone  else  ? — A  man  named  Killain,  Montgomery. 

36.726.  Anyone  else  ? — I  remember  those.  I  do  not  recollect  at  present  any  others. 

36.727.  Do  you  recollect  any  others?— I  am  sure  others  told  me. 

36.728.  Do  you  recollect  any  others  that  you  can  name  ? — Not  at  present. 

36.729.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  You  are  in  fact  unable  to  give  me  the  names 
of  any  others.  I  mean  supposing  there  was  no  objection  to  have  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

36.730.  You  have  given  me  the  names  of  all  you  can  recollect? — A  man  named 
Cooley. 

36.731.  That  makes  five? — Five. 

36.732.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  think  the  whole  118  tenants  of  Dr.  Jolly’s 
banded  together  were  all  intimidated  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

36.733.  The  whole  118?— Yes. 

36.734.  With  regard  to  the  other  estates,  all  the  tenants  upon  the  other  estates  were 
intimidated  too  ? — I  do  not  say  all  of  them.  I  think  some  of  them  were  actively 
engaged  in  intimidating  the  others. 

36.735.  The  majority  were  intimidated? — The  majority  were  intimidated. 

36.736.  By  a  few  ? — By  a  few. 

36.737.  The  great  bulk  were  ready  and  anxious  to  pay  their  rents,  but  intimidated 
by  a  few  of  them  ?  — Yes. 

36.738.  That  is  your  position.  On  Dr.  Jolly’s  estate  were  any  abatements  given  in 
1879  ?— No. 

36.739.  Nor  in  1880  ? — Nor  in  1880,  nor  at  any  time. 

36.740.  Nor  at  any  time  at  all  ? — No. 

36.741.  They  were  leaseholders,  most  of  them? — Most  of  them  leaseholders. 

36.742.  And  therefore  did  not  come  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — No. 

36.743.  They  did  come  within  the  amending  Act  of  1879  ? — Yes. 

36.744.  Have  they  gone  into  court  ? — Twenty-five  of  them  have. 

36.745.  Were  reductions  made?  Whatever  they  were  we  shall  see  from  the  book,  I 
suppose  ? — There  were  only  five  of  them  heard,  I  think. 

36.746.  All  but  nine  were  leaseholders  on  that  estate.  With  regard  to  the  other 
estates  that  you  have  mentioned,  I  think  the  next  was  Armit’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

36.747.  Were  reductions  given  on  that  in  1879? — No;  the  landlord  offered  a 
reduction  in  1880  or  1881. 

36.748.  Which  was  it  ? — Either  the  end  of  1880  or  early  in  1881. 

36.749.  Did  the  tenants  go  into  the  Land  Court  in  that  case  ? — No. 

36.750.  Were  they  also  leaseholders  ? — No,  a  good  many  of  them  were  not.  I  think 
I  have  got  a  memorandum. 

36.751.  Will  you  give  mo  the  Christian  names  ?~  There  are  46  tenancies  and  only 
about  six  or  seven  of  those  are  leaseholders. 

36.752.  Most  of  them  could  have  gone  in? — Most  of  them  could  have  gone  in. 

36.753.  Were  any  of  them  prevented  by  arrears  from  going  in? — No.  I  may 
mention  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  the  judge  naturally  would  not  prevent  any 
tenant  by  arrangement  from  going  into  court.  The  judge  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  would  not  sanction  any  tenant  being  prevented  applying  to  the  court  to  have 
his  rent  fixed. 

36.754.  You  were  appointed  receiver  of  that  estato  in  1882  ? — Yes. 

36.755.  Did  the  judge  of  the  Land  Court  subsequently  make  reductions  in  the 
rents  ? — He  did  in  some  cases,  a  few  cases. 

36.756.  I  will  not  say  in  all,  in  three  cases  ? — In  a  few  cases. 
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36.757.  As  soon  as  it  got  under  the  oontrol  of  the  judge  of  the  Land  Court,  he 
directed  some  reductions,  at  all  events  ? — No,  not  for  two  years  or  three  years. 

36.758.  As  soon  as  they  came  before  him? — As  soon  as  they  applied. 

36.759.  They  applied  to  him  as  controlling  the  receiver,  and  he  directed  certain 
reductions  to  be  made  ? — In  the  case  of  some  who  applied  he  directed  reductions,  not 
in  the  case  of  others.  He  refused  others. 

36.760.  I  will  not  go  through  all  the  estates.  The  only  other  I  shall  refer  to  is 
Fox’s.  Do  you  say  on  Fox’s  estate  there  were  any  reductions  in  1879  or  1880? — No, 
not  till  1885.  The  tenants  did  not  ask  for  any,  as  I  understand. 

36.761.  And  then  it  was  done  also  by  the  judge? — No,  by  the  landlord. 

36.762.  Am  I  to  understand  that  on  Fox’s  estate  they  never  asked  for  reductions 
from  1879  up  to  1885  ?— I  was  not  agent  in  1879  ;  but  I  understood  from  the  tenants 
themselves  they  did  not  apply  for  abatement  till  1885.  They  did  not  apply  from  1883 
till  1885. 

36.763.  How  many  evictions  were  there  upon  these  several  estates  ? — Very  few. 

36.764.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many,  or  not  ? — I  can  only  recollect  four  evictions  on 
all  the  estates  I  am  agent  over. 

36.765.  On  all  the  estates  put  together  ? — Of  course  there  were  several  demonstra¬ 
tions  when  the  sheriff  had  to  be  brought,  and  the  tenants  settled  then. 

36.766.  I  am  speaking  of  evictions  carried  out.  How  many  persons  were  con¬ 
verted  into  caretakers  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  probably  a  good  many,  and  settled 
afterwards. 

36.767.  How  many  of  them  were  there  who  have  been  converted  into  caretakers, 
and  have  not  settled  afterwards  ? — Only  four  that  I  know  of. 

36.768.  Of  those  who  have  been  actually  evicted,  are  there  any  remaining  still  in 
as  caretakers? — Yes,  in  one  case  there  is. 

36.769.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Armit’s  estate,  you  say  two  persons  had  shots  fired  at 
them.  Will  you  give  me  their  names? — Thomas  and  Patrick  Mitchell. 

36.770.  And  as  to  the  person  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  fired  at  for  taking  grazing 
land,  can  you  give  me  about  the  date  of  that? — It  was  in  1881. 

36.771.  You  say  it  was  for  taking  grazing  land? — He  was  awarded  compensation 
afterwards  for  it. 

36.772.  You  have  stated  to  the  Attorney-General  you  never  heard  of  anyone  being 
outraged  or  punished  for  taking  evicted  land  before  1880? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

36.773.  Have  you  never  heard  of  persons  being  moonlighted  in  Meath  and  in  other 
counties  around  it  before  1880? — No,  we  never  had  any  moonlighting  to  my 
knowledge. 

36.774.  You  never  heard  of  moonlighting  attacks? — No  ;  we  i^ever  had  any  to  my 
knowledge,  except  the  case  of  firing  into  the  houses. 

30.775.  And  you  have  had  no  case  of  moonlighting  since,  as  far  as  I  understand  ? — 
No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

36.776.  Not  one  single  case?— Except  you  call  that  firing  into  houses  moonlighting. 

36.777.  Do  you  consider  the  Land  League  was  strong  in  these  counties? — It  was 
strong  in  the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882. 

36.778.  Was  the  National  League  strong? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  ever  was  very 
strong. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Asquitii. 

36.779.  Will  you  tell  me  shortly  the  names  of  the  nearest  branches  of  the  Land 
League  to  these  places  ? — There  is  a  branch  at  Castlejordan. 

36.780.  What  others  ? — Edenderry,  Carbury. 

36.781 .  Any  more  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  more  in  the  exaGt  neighbourhood — - 
Roade,  Philipstown. 

36.782.  Do  you  say  those  branches  were  in  existence  and  in  active  operation  in  the 
winter  of  1881  and  the  beginning  of  1882? — Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

36.783.  What  ground  have  you  for  believing  it? — The  tenants  told  me  so.  I  never 
attended  any  meetings  of  them.  They  appeared  in  the  papers.  The  report  of  some 
of  the  meetings  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

36.784.  Meetings  of  what  ? — Of  the  League. 

36.785.  Public  meetings? — Yes;  notices  of  them. 
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36.786.  What  kind  of  meetings  do  you  refer  to.  Do  you  mean  meetings  of  the 
committee  or  public  meetings  to  which  the  public  were  summoned  ? — Meetings  of  the 
committee. 

36.787.  In  what  papers  did  you  see  advertisements  of  these  meetings  ? — In  the 
“  Leinster  Leader.” 

36.788.  Of  that  date? — Yes,  about  that  time. 

36.789.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  beginning  of  the  year  1882  ? — In  1880  and  1881. 

36.790.  No,  that  is  not  the  date  I  am  upon.  The  date  I  am  putting  to  you  is  after 
November  1881  ? — I  cannot  say  about  that.  I  cannot  fix  any  particular  date. 

36.791.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  from  and  after  November  1881  there  were 
any  meetings  of  any  branch  advertised  in  any  of  these  papers? — I  cannot  say  to  an 
exact  date.  At  that  time  generally  there  were. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

36.792.  How  many  estates  are  you  managing  now?  What  is  the  number? — I 
think  about  eight. 

36.793.  Pardon  me  if  I  appear  to  be  personal  in  this  question.  How  are  you  paid 
for  your  work,  by  commission  or  by  salary  ? — By  commission. 

36.794.  So  much,  I  suppose,  on  the  amount  you  collect  ? — Yes. 

36.795.  Then  if  the  Land  League  by  its  action  succeeded  in  lowering  rents  your 
salary  would  be  lowered  ? — It  would. 

36.796.  And  on  that  account  you  would  have  a  strong  personal  objection  to  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  and  on  other  grounds. 

36.797.  Would  you  think  it  your  duty  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  put  it  down  on 
that  account  ? — And  on  other  grounds  too. 

36.798.  And  on  that  ground  ? — Yes. 

36.799.  If  the  Land  Commission  also  succeeded  in  lowering  your  rents,  that  would 
lower  your  salary  ? — Yes. 

36.800.  And  you  are  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Land  Commission  ? — No, 
I  am  not. 

36.801.  You  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  at  all  ? — From  some  point  of  view  it  was 
not. 

36.802.  From  the  point  of  view  of  agents  paid  on  commission? — From  a  general 
point  of  view. 

36.803.  From  the  tenants’  point  of  view? — From  a  general  point  of  view. 

36.804.  About  how  much  have  you  lost  as  the  result  of  the  Land  League  agitation. 
If  you  do  not  think  it  a  fair  question  do  not  answer  it  ? — Very  little.  I  could  not  tell 
you  the  exact  amount,  but  very  little. 

36.805.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  rent? — No,  I  may 
say  landlords  do  not  generally  deduct  commission  on  the  reductions  granted  in  that 
way. 

36.806.  But  do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  paid  as  well  now  as  before  the 
Land  League  ? — On  account  of  the  temporary  reduction  the  landlords  do  not  deduct 
the  commission. 

36.807.  Temporary  reduction  ? — Yes. 

36.808.  Am  I  to  understand  your  income  now  is  equal  to  what  it  was  before  the 
Land  League  ? — No,  not  in  some  cases.  It  is  less.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
more  because  I  have  got  some  estates  to  manage  on  account  of  the  Land  League. 

36.809.  Yes,  you  are  doing  more  work  ? — Yes. 

36.810.  About  these  two  tenants  who  had  shots  fired  into  their  houses,  where  did 
they  reside  ? — Near  Castlejordan — one  in  King’s  County  ;  the  other  in  Meath. 

36.811.  Was  it  reported  as  an  agrarian  outrage  ? — It  was,  I  believe. 

36.812.  You  believe  ? — Yes. 

•  36,813.  Was  anyone  punished  for  it? — No. 

36.814.  How  long  have  you  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Kildare  and  Meath  ? — I 
have  lived  in  Kildare  all  my  life  and  on  the  borders  of  Meath. 

36.815.  Do  you  remember  the  great  clearances  of  people  that  took  placo  after  tho 
famine  years  in  Meath  and  Kildare? — No. 

36.816.  Perhaps  you  are  not  old  enough  ?— No,  I  do  not  remember  the  f  amine 
years  at  all. 
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36.817.  You  have  heard  of  these  clearances  I  suppose? — Yes,  I  have. 

36.818.  And  that  a  great  deal  of  suffering  was  caused  by  the  number  of  people  who 

were  evicted? — No,  I  believe  there  was  a  great  deal  of  suffering  caused  by  the  famine, 
and  that  the  landlords  cleared  out^the  people  for  their  own  advantage — paid  their 
passages  to  Scotland  and  so  forth.  '  11  "  .  nr..—  .  ■  —  — ■ 

36.819.  They  cleared  out  the  people  for  their  own  advantage.  The  memory  of  these 
clearances  still  lives,  I  suppose,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  those  counties? — I 
never  heard  it  referred  to. 

36.820.  You  did  not  ? — No. 

36.821.  But  you  would  not  say  that  these  memories  do  not  exist  in  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  - 

36.822.  Now,  about  this  objection  to  grazing-land.  About  how  many  people  would, 
et  employment  on  1,000  acres  of  grazing-land  ? — I  cannot  say. 

36.823.  I  do  not  want  the  exact  number.  In  your  judgment  as  a  land-agent,  how 
many  people  would  get  employment  ? — Very  few,  of  courses 

36.824.  Would  you  say  10  ? — I  think  there  would. 

36.825.  Would  you  say  20? — Possibly  20.  not  more. 

36.826.  How  many  people  would  get  employmenTon  1,000  acres  of  tillage-land  ? — 
Oh,  a  great  many  if  it  were  all  in  tillage. 

36.827.  A  great  deal  more' than  wOulthfind  work  on  grazing-land  ? — Yes. 

36.828.  Then  a  small  country  town  or  village  in  Ireland  having  no  manufacturing 
industry  would  suffer  great  loss  if  the  surrounding  land  was  converted  from  tillage  to 
grazing  ? — It  would. 

36.829.  Shopkeepers  there  would  decline  ? — Yes. 

36.830.  Labourers  would  get  no  employment  ?— Quite  so. 

36.831.  And  naturally  a  dread  of  any  such  thing  as  this  will  still  remain  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

36.832.  And  consequently  make  grazing-land  unpopular  ? — It  would.  But  this  land 
I  was  speaking  about  has  never  been  tillage. 

36.833.  No ;  that  is  one  particular  instance.  I  was  asking  you  a  general  question  ? 
— It  was  always  grazing-land. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

36.834.  This  was  in  Kildare  and  Meath.  How  long  had  that  been  grazing-land  ? — 
I  never  knew  that  land,  or  ever  heard  of  it  being  tilled. 

36.835.  Was  there  any  agitation  to  turn  this  land  into  plough-land  ? — Oh,  not  at  all. 

36.836.  Or  arable  land  ?-^-Never  that  I  heard  of. 

36.837.  You  never  heard  that  suggestion  made  in  the  locality  ? — Never. 

36.838.  {The  President.)  I  do  not  understand.  This  particular  land  had  in  your  time, 
to  your  knowledge,  been  tilled  land? — No,  my  Lord ;  I  do  not  believe  it  had  been 
tilled  for  a  great  many  years.  I  know  it  had  not  been  tilled  for  a  great  many  years. 

{The  President.)  Mr.  Bavitt  says  he  was  asking  a  general  question. 

36.839.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  know,  my  Lord.  Taking  this  century,  do  you 
think  that  has  been  grazing-land  all  the  time  —this  century  ? — I  believe  the  most  of  it 
had. 

36.840.  In  this  neighbourhood  which  you  are  personally  acquainted  with,  of  Eden- 
derry  and  Castlejordan,  had  there  been  any  wholesale  or  large  clearances  in  these  years 
1880  or  1881  ? — Oh,  no. 

36.841.  Now  I  must  go  back  to  the  other  matter  Mr.  Reid  asked  you.  You  said 
this  Mr.  Ball  had  neither  been  boycotted,  nor  had  the  land  been  evicted  land.  It  was 
land  which  he  had  occupied  for  a  long  time  ? — Yes.  He  had  come  into  possession  of 
it  a  short  time  before,  through  the  death  of  a  relative. 

36.842.  I  am  not  dealing  with  cases  of  private  vengeance  or  private  animosity,  from 
one  man  taking  a  farm  over  another  man’s  head.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  man  being  outraged  simply  because  he  was  evicted  for  nonpayment  of 
rent  before  ? — No,  never. 

36.843.  That  is  to  say,  where  a  man  was  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  and 
another  man  takes  his  farm.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  man  being  outraged  ? — No, 

never.. 
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36.844.  Now  my  friend  has  put  to  you,  I  think,  by  an  inadvertance,  that  the  arrears 
would  have  prevented  some  of  these  tenants  who  were  under  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  from  going  in  and  getting  reductions.  Is  that  so  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

36.845.  It  would  not  have  made  any  difference  at  all  ? — No. 

36.846.  Now  about  the  people  who  were  converted  into  caretakers.  Mr.  Reid  has 
asked  you  part  of  the  matter,  but  I  must  carry  it  a  little  further.  As  I  understand 
in  a  great  many  cases  people  were  let  back  as  caretakers  ? — Yes,  in  almost  every 
case  people  were  let  back. 

36.847.  In  how  many  cases  was  there  an  ultimate  severance — did  they  abstain 
from  redeeming  within  the  six  months  ? — I  can  only  recollect  four. 

36.848.  In  the  other  cases,  although  there  was  a  suspension  of  interest,  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  a  resumption  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Yes. 

36.849.  Mr.  Asquith  has  put  to  you  a  particular  date — the  begining  of  1882. 
I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  year  1880  and  the  early  part  of  1881.  Speaking  to  the 
best  of  your  recollection,  were  there  meetings  advertised  in  the  year  1880  and  the 
beginning  of  1881  ? — I  believe  there  were. 

36.850.  Those  are  the  years  which  you  spoke  of  first  in  chief  as  the  beginning 
of  your  relations  when  the  Land  League  had  been  established  ? — Yes. 

36.851.  You  said  iD  answer  to  Mr.  Davitt  you  object  to  the  Land  League  on  other 
grounds  besides  the  mere  reduction  of  your  commission,  just  state  what  you  meant  ? — 
The  ground  that  it  led  to  outrage  of  every  kind,  and  had  broken  up  the  very  good 
feeling  which  existed  before  that  between  people  in  the  district. 

36.852.  You  also  said  that  although  you  had  lost  commission  in  some  particular 
instances,  you  had  got  more  agencies  from  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

36.853.  You  said  on  account  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

36.854.  ( The  President.)  Did  you  say  on  account  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  was 
asked  to  take  them. 

36.855.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Just  explain  what  you  meant? — I  got  estates  the 
owners  had  managed  before.  I  got  them  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Land 
League. 

36.856.  You  mean  no  agent  had  been  employed  before  ? — Yes. 

36.857.  The  landlords  had  done  it  themselves  ? — Yes. 

36.858.  And  whatever  the  state  of  things  was  they  employed  agents  instead  ? 

— Yes. 

36.859.  What  was  the  reason  of  that,  so  far  as  you  could  tell? — They  found  more 
difficulty  in  managing  it. 

36.860.  Mr.  Reid  rather  questioned  the  answer  you  gave  as  to  the  taking  of  grazing- 
land  being  against  the  rules  of  the  League.  Did  this  grass-grabbing  become  a  term 
known  in  the  neighbourhood? — It  did. 

36.861.  And  except  the  League,  did  you  know  of  any  organization  which  objected 
to  grass-grabbing  ? — No. 

36.862.  And  except  taking  this  land  as  it  had  been  let  before,  was  there  anything 
in  grass-grabbing  differing  from  an  ordinary  tenancy  ? — No,  I  never  knew  it. 

{Mr.  Davitt.)  Arising  out  of  some  answers  given  to  the  Attornoy-General  with  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  more  questions. 

{The  President.)  Yes.  . 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

36.863.  You  say  you  never  heard  of  an  objection  to  grazing  land  in  Meath  or 
Kildare  ? — I  never  did. 

36.864.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson  of  Narraghmore  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

36.865.  You  never  heard  of  him  ? — I  have  heard  the  name  but  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  him. 

36.866.  Do  you  know  he  is  a  large  Scotch  tillage  farmer? — I  have  heard  of  him. 

36.867.  Do  not  you  know  he  has  been  a  leader  amongst  the  tenants  for  20  years  ? — 
I  have  seen  his  name  in  the  paper. 

36.868.  Do  you  not  know  he  has  agitated  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  against 
grazing-land  and  in  favour  of  tillage-land? — No,  I  did  not. 

36.869.  You  say  the  Land  League  led  to  outrago.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  outrages  in 
Ireland  or  read  of  outrages  in  Ireland  before  the  Land  League? — 1  havo. 
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36.870.  A  great  number  of  outrages? — Yes. 

36.871.  Did  you  ever  read  that  in  the  year  1849  there  were  203  agrarian  murders? 
— No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

36.872.  The  Land  League  was  not  in  existence  then  ? — No. 

36.873.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  read  that  in  countries  where  landlordism  is 
abolished  there  are  no  agrarian  outrages  at  all. 

(The  President.)  This  is  scarcely  fresh  matter. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  object. 


Robert  Powell  sworn. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


36.874.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I  reside  near  Westport. 

36.875.  That  is  in  the  county  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

36.876.  Have  you  lived  there  for  many  years? — I  have  lived  there  for  24  years. 

36.877.  Have  you  been  agent  over  several  estates  in  the  county  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

36.878.  Up  to  the  year  1881  how  many  estates  were  you  agent  over? — Three 
estates. 

36.879.  Who  were  the  owners  ? — Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  Turlough,  and  Mr.  Robertson 
of  Windsor,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Brayford. 

36.880.  What  was  the  rental' of  those  estates  jointly? — About  6,000Z.  or  7,000Z.  a 
year,  I  think. 

36.881.  In  1881  were  you  appointed  agent  over  Lord  Sligo’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

36.882.  What  is  the  rental  of  it  ? — About  22,0001.  a  year. 

36.883.  Are  there  a  large  number  of  tenants  on  it? — Yes,  there  are  1,600  tenants. 

36.884.  What  time  was  the  Land  League  established  in  the  county  Mayo  ? — I 
think  about  October  1879. 

36.885.  Up  to  that  time  on  those  three  estates,  other  than  Lord  Sligo’s,  what  were 
the  relations  between  the  landlord  and  tenants? — Very  friendly  indeed. 

36.886.  Were  the  rents  well  paid? — Yes. 

36.887.  In  1879,  after  the  establishment  of  the  League,  did  you  observe  any 
difference  in  the  condition  of  things  ? — Oh,  yes. 

36.888.  What  was  it  ? — The  tenants  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate  came  in  a  body  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  demanded  a  reduction  of  5s.  per  £,  which  he  refused  to  give  them, 
but  he  told  them  that  rather  than  be  on  unfrendly  terms  with  them  he  would  give 
them  3s.  in  the  £. 

36.889.  Was  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  had  come  in  a  body  ? — That  was 
the  first  occasion. 

36.890.  Had  they  any  leader  ?  Was  there  any  person  not  a  tenant  there  amongst 
them  ? — No,  I  think  there  was  not. 

36.891.  Did  they  refuse  the  reduction  of  3s.  ? — They  did. 

36.892.  After  that  were  you  obliged  to  take  proceedings  upon  that  estate  ? — Yes. 

36.893.  Were  any  of  the  tenants  evicted? — I  think  out  of  that  about  five  were 
evicted. 

36.894.  In  what  year  were  the  evictions  actually  carried  out  ? — 1880  and  1881,  I 
think. 


36.895.  Those  tenants  whom  you  were  obliged  to  evict,  do  you  know  whether  they 
were  able  to  pay  the  rent  ? — I  think  some  of  them  were  because  they  redeemed  and 
went  back  afterwards. 

36.896.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for  not  paying  it  ? — Not  those  that  were 
evicted. 

36.897.  Did  any  of  the  others  who  had  refused  in  the  first  instance  give  you  a 
reason  for  not  paying  it  ? — Oh,  yes. 

36.898.  What  was  it  ? — They  said  they  were  afraid  to  pay,  a  great  number  of 
them. 


36.899.  Did  they  say  of  whom  they  were  afraid,  and  of  what  they  were  afraid  ? — 
They  said  they  were  afraid  of  “  the  people.”  That  was  the  expression. 

36.900.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  of  those  estates  pay  their  rent  secretly  or  by  stealth  ? 

— Yes. 


36,901.  On  what  estate? — On  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate  in  particular. 
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36.902.  How  did  they  pay  then  ? — They  came  to  my  house  sometimes  at  night, 
late  in  the  evening,  and  would  ask  me  to  take  the  rent. 

36.903.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  coming  at  night  ? — They  said  they  were  afraid 
to  pay  during  the  daytime.  They  did  not  want  to  be  seen  paying. 

36.904.  Afraid  of  whom? — They  said  of  “the  people  always. 

36.905.  Was  also  rent  paid  to  you  through  the  hands  of  third  parties? — Yes, 
frequently. 

36.906.  And  by  post  office  orders  ? — Yes. 

36.907.  Was  that  confined  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate? — It  was  confined  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  estate  and  Mr.  Robertson’s  estate. 

36.908.  Had  you  any  difficulty  with  the  tenantry  on  Lord  Sligo’s  estate  ? — No,  not 

much. 

36.909.  Was  there  any  Land  League  branch  on  any  part  of  Lord  Sligo’s  estate  ? — 
Oh,  there  was,  there  were  two  or  three,  I  think. 

36.910.  Did  you  receive  letters  from  any  of  the  tenants  in  reference  to  their  rent  ? — 
Oh,  I  received  a  great  number  of  letters. 

36.911.  Did  you  receive  any  letters  in  reference  to  their  being  afraid  to  pay  or 
anything  of  that  kind? — No. 

36.912.  In  January  1881  did  you  receive  letters  ? — Yes,  I  did  receive  letters  of  that 
sort ;  I  had  forgotten,  but  I  did  not  think  very  much  of  them. 

36.913.  Did  you  keep  them  or  destroy  them  ? — No,  I  did  not  keep  them. 

36.914.  What  was  the  nature  of  them  ? — It  was  just  to  say  that  they  would  pay 
by-and-bye  if  the  time  was  allowed  to  pass  over  a  little. 

36.915.  Was  it  for  an  extension  of  time  to  pay  they  made  the  application,  or  merely 
on  account  of  terror  ? — They  were  afraid  to  pay. 

36.916.  What  did  they  say  as  to  the  times  passing  by  ? — They  said,  as  soon  as  the 
times  got  quiet,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  they  would  pay. 

36.917.  In  January  1881  did  you  receive  any  threatening  letters  yourself  ? — Yes. 

36.918.  Have  you  got  them  ? — No,  I  handed  them  to  the  police. 

36.919.  After  that  was  anything  done  to  any  of  your  cattle  ? — Six  of  my  sheep  were 
killed  one  night,  and  several  of  the  others  injured. 

36.920.  And  have  you  been  under  police  protection  since? — Yes. 

36.921.  Did  you  give  up  the  agency  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate  ? — I  gave  up  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate  in  1882. 

36.922.  How  long  have  you  been  an  agent  ? — Twenty -four  years. 

36.923.  All  the  time  in  Mayo  ? — All  the  time  in  Mayo. 

36.924.  Have  you  ever  known  any  outrage  to  be  committed  upon  a  man  who  took 
a  farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  ? — No. 

36.925.  Up  tin  1879?— Never. 

36.926.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  outrage  being  committed  upon  a  tenant 
because  he  paid  his  rent,  up  to  1879  ? — No,  I  did  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

36.927.  Lord  Sligo’s  estate,  as  I  understand  you,  you  had  no  trouble  with  ? — No,  not 
much. 

36.928.  That  observation  applies  all  through  ? — Yes. 

36.929.  And  there  was  no  trouble  on  Lord  Sligo’s  estate,  at  least  no  substantial 
trouble,  during  all  this  period  ? — Well,  I  did  not  become  agent  to  Lord  Sligo  till 

May  1881. 

36.930.  Did  you  hear  whether  there  had  been  trouble  before? — I  heard  thore  had 
been. 

36.931.  About  what  time? — About  1879  and  1880. 

36.932.  Had  he  granted  reductions  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say. 

36.933.  Nor  whether  he  had  evicted  tenants  in  1879  and  1880? — I  do  not  think  he 
had,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

36.934.  Did  you  grant  reductions  of  rent  on  Lord  Sligo’s  estato  in  1881  ? — Not  in 

1881. 

36.935.  Did  you  in  any  subsequent  years  ? — Yes. 

36.936.  What  years  ? — The  year  before  last. 

36.937.  That  is  to  say  1887  ? — Yes. 
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36.938.  1886?— No. 

36.939.  On  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  and  Mr.  Robertson’s  estates  you  also  became  agent,  I 
think,  in  1881  ? — No,  I  became  agent  in  1864. 

36.940.  Then  you  had  been  agent  before  then  ? — Yes. 

36.941.  Did  you  have  trouble  with  them  in  1879  and  1880  ? — I  did. 

36.942.  And  also  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

36.943.  And  ever  since? — No,  1  am  not  agent  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  since  1882. 

36.944.  Did  you  give  any  reductions  in  1879  and  1880  upon  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate  ? 
— Mr.  Fitzgerald  offered  3s.  in  the  £  to  his  tenants  in  October  1879,  but  they 
declined  to  take  that. 

36.945.  And  was  any  reduction  given  in  fact? — To  those  who  paid,  yes. 

36.946.  And  those  who  did  not  pay,  I  suppose,  were  evicted? — Very  few  were 
evicted — five,  I  think,  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate. 

36.947.  On  Mr.  Robertson’s  estate,  did  you  give  reductions  in  1879  and  1880? — No. 

36.948.  None  ? — None. 

36.949.  Did  you  not  think  they  were  needed  ? — No. 

36.950.  Did  any  of  these  tenants  go  into  Court  afterwards? — On  Mr.  Robertson’s 
estate,  do  you  mean  ? 

36.951.  Yes? — Only  one  man. 

36.952.  Were  the  others  leaseholders? — No,  there  were  no  leaseholders;  they  were 
all  yearly  tenants. 

36.953.  And  the  whole  rental  is  300 1.  a  year  ? — The  whole  rental  on  Mr.  Robertson’s 
estate  is  about  900/.  a  year. 

36.954.  I  thought  you  said  300/.  It  was  my  mistake.  Did  you  agree  any  reduc¬ 
tions  with  these  tenants  on  Mr.  Robertson’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

36.955.  About  how  much  ?  What  percentage  have  yon  agreed — I  suppose  agreed, 
instead  of  going  into  the  Land  Court  ? — Mr.  Robertson’s  tenants  asked  to  have  the 
land  given  to  them  at  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  the  reduction  was  so  very  small  that 
Mr.  Robertson  was  very  glad  to  do  so. 

36.956.  What  was  the  reduction  ? — I  think  somewhere  about  10  per  cent. 

36.957.  That  was  agreed  out  of  Court,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

36.958.  What  part  of  the  county  is  Lord  Sligo's  estate  in? — About  Westport,  the 
most  part  of  it,  and  some  about  Hollymount  and  Ballinrobe. 

35.959.  Are  there  Land  Leagues  there  ? — There  are  not  now ;  there  were. 

36.960.  There  were  in  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  so  forth  ? — I  do  not  think  in 
1882  or  1883  there  was.  In  1881,  when  I  went  there,  there  was. 

36.961.  The  Land  League  you  mean  was  suppressed  in  October  1881? — I  think  it 
was  somewhere  about  that. 

36.962.  Did  the  National  League  start  after  that? — Yes. 

35.963.  Have  there  been  National  Leagues  on  Lord  Sligo’s  property  ? — Yes. 

36.964.  Several  branches,  I  suppose  ? — Three  or  four  that  I  could  speak  of. 

36.965.  And  they  subsisted  I  suppose  until  they  were  suppressed,  or  at  all  events 
subsisted  up  to  a  certain  date,  we  will  not  discuss  when,  afterwards? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

36.966.  Lord  Sligo’s  estate  was  in  Mayo,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

36.967.  The  evictions,  I  suppose,  take  some  time  before  they  mature  ?  Notices  are 
given  some  time  before  ?  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  the  law  is  changed  with  regard  to 
eviction. 

36.968.  But  I  am  speaking  of  1880  or  1881  ? — Yes,  there  was  six  months’  time  for 
redemption  after  the  decree  was  obtained. 

36.969.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  issue  a  notice  now ;  when  would  it  mature  in 
eviction  ?  When  would  an  eviction  follow  ? — They  are  put  in  as  caretakers  after  the 
notice  is  served. 

36.970.  You  are  not  following  my  question.  Perhaps  I  put  it  stupidly.  You  want 
to  evict  a  tenant  and  you  begin  with  a  notice  of  some  kind  or  proceeding? — Yes,  I 
begin  by  getting  a  decree  against  him  in  the  County  Court. 

36.971.  How  long  is  it  from  the  time  you  commenced,  or  how  long  in  1880  and 
1881  was  it,  before  you  actually  came  to  the  eviction.  It  would  take  six  months  or 
so  ? — No,  I  evicted  them,  I  think,  in  about  two  months  or  three  months. 

36.972.  And  after  that  he  would  have  his  six  months  to  redeem? — Yes. 
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36.973.  Do  yon  really  say  you  never  heard  of  any  tenant  being  outraged  or 
moonlighted,  or  attacked,  for  taking  land  from  which  another  had  been  evicted  before 
1879  ? — Never. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  Mr.  Reid.  I  only  want 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  have  never  suggested  (and  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear)  that 
there  were  not  instances  of  private  malice,  of  a  man  who  had  held  land  going  and 
outraging  another,  and  they  were  brought  to  justice  not  infrequently  for  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood.  Our  point  is,  there  never  had  been  any  organization  to 
prevent  persons  paying  their  rent,  or  to  punish  persons  for  taking  evicted  farms 
as  evicted  farms.  The  question  put  was,  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  not  discuss  what  the  previous  questions  have  been 
throughout  the  case.  I  do  not  assent  to  my  friend’s  view. 

( The  President.)  I  have  noticed  to-day  they  have  been  put  in  that  form. 

(Mr.  T.  B.  Reid.)  Yes. 

36.974.  Have  you  not  heard  of  tenants  who  have  taken  evicted  land  being  attacked 
by  moonlight  parties  of  12,  20,  or  30  people  long  before  1879  ? — No. 

36.975.  You  never  heard  of  it? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

36.976.  Disguised  and  moonlight  attacks  for  these  causes,  upon  tenants  you  say, 
never  existed  before  1879  to  your  knowledge  ? — Certainly  not  in  my  county. 

36.977.  Have  you  not  heard  of  them  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  constantly  and 
frequently  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  might  have  done  so. 

36.978.  Do  you  suggest  it  was  a  novel  form  of  crime  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

36.979.  So  far  as  Mayo  is  concerned,  or  so  far  as  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  concerned? 
— So  far  as  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  concerned. 

36.980.  I  suppose  as  an  agent  and  interested  in  land  you  have  taken  some  interest 
in  noticing  the  public  proceedings  of  Ireland  during  the  last  20  or  30  years  ? — I  have 
a  good  deal. 

36.981.  And  that  is  your  view? — That  is  my  view. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.. 


36.982.  What  is  the  rental  on  Lord  Sligo’s  estate  now  ? — About  22,000/.  a  year. 

36.983.  Is  he  a  resident  landlord  ? — No. 


36,984.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  he  spends  per  year  of  this  revenue  upon  his 


estate  ? — I  do. 

36.985.  About  how  much  ?  — I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  that  1  am  called  upon  to  say 
what  Lord  Sligo  spends  on  his  estate. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  only  want  a  rough  estimate. 

(The  President.)  Unless  you  see  some  serious  objection  you  must  answer  it. 

36.986.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  If  there  is  some  serious  objection  I  will  not  press  it.  I  will 
not  press  the  question  if  you  object  to  it.  How  long  has  he  been  an  absentee 


landlord  ? — He  has  not  been  residing  at  Westport  since  I  became  his  agent. 


36.987.  lie  has  not  been  there  since  he  succeeded  to  the  property,  has  he? — Several 
times,  and  lived  several  years  there  since  he  succeeded. 

36.988.  He  has  not  been  there  for  25  years  ? — Yes,  he  has  been  there  several  times 
since  I  became  agent,  but  not  to  reside  there. 

36.989.  The  people  in  that  part  of  Mayo  are  poor,  are  they  not? — Some  of  them. 

36.990.  About  Louisburgh  ? — There  are  some  poor  people. 

36.991.  And  in  1879  a  great  deal  of  relief  was  distributed  by  various  rolief  com¬ 
mittees  among  the  tenants  on  the  Sligo  estate  ? — I  believe  all  over  Mayo  it  was  done. 

36.992.  In  that  year  in  that  part  of  Mayo  the  potato  crop  was  a  complete  failure, 
was  it  not? — I  believe  the  potatoes  wrero  very  bad  that  year  in  that  part. 

36.993.  And  of  course,  not  being  an  agent  in  1879,  you  do  not  know  whether 
reductions  were  given  by  Lord  Sligo  or  not  ? — I  heard  they  were,  but  I  cannot  swear. 

36.994.  Do  you  know  that  a  large  number  of  the  pooplo  from  that  part  of  Mayo  go 
to  England  in  the  summer  months  ? — Yes. 

36.995.  A  large  number  ? — Yes. 

36.996.  And  seek  for  work  there  for  three  or  four  months  ? — Yes,  they  do. 
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36.998.  And  when  this  labour  falls  off  of  course  the  tenants  difficulties  in  paying 
rent  are  increased  ? — Of  course  they  are  not  so  well  off. 

36.999.  Now  with  reference  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  estate,  were  you  agent  there  in 
1879  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

37,000.  Do  you  know  whether  any  relief  was  given  by  any  of  the  Dublin  com¬ 
mittees  to  the  tenants  on  that  estate  in  1879  ? — I  am  sure  there  was.  I  believe  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  got  relief  that  did  not  require  it  in  that  year. 

37,001.  I  believe  a  great  number  got  it  who  did  not  require  it,  but  you  would  not 
say  hundreds  of  thousands. 

37,002.  On  that  estate  some  people  got  relief  who  were  really  in  need  of  it? — I 
think  very  few.  I  think  they  were  all  well-to-do  people. 

37,003.  However,  some  relief  was  given  in  1879  to  some  of  those  tenants  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

37,004.  You  were  asked  whether  you  ever  heard  of  moonlighting  and  outrages  on 
persons  who  have  taken  evicted  farms  ;  have  you  frequently  evicted  tenants  ? — I 
have. 

37,005.  On  notice  to  quit,  I  suppose? — No,  always  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 

37,006.  Had  you  any  difficulty  whatever  in  letting  the  farms? — Up  to  a  certain 
time,  never. 

37,007.  Is  that  certain  time  1879? — 1879  and  1880. 

37,008.  And  nothing  was  ever  done  to  any  of  those  who  took  them  ? — Nothing. 


Mr.  Henry  Yereker  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham. 

37,009.  1  believe,  in  1879,  you  were  appointed  agent  of  the  Acton  estate,  where  do 
you  call  it  ? — Ballyhaine. 

37,010.  County  Mayo  ? — County  Mayo. 

37,011.  Did  you  enter  upon  your  duties  in  that  year? — Yes,  January  of  that 
year. 

37,012.  At  the  outset  did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  in  the  rents  ? — No. 

37,013.  Were  they  generally  well  paid? — Yes,  they  were  generally  well  paid. 

37,014.  I  believe  you  farmed  on  behalf  of  the  owners  a  portion  of  the  property? — 
Yes. 

37,015.  How  much  ? — About  100  acres,  I  think — 120  acres. 

37,016.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  farm  that? — Until  November  1880. 

37,017.  At  that  time  did  you  determine  to  give  up  farming  that  part  of  the 
property  ? — Yes. 

37,018.  Why  was  that? — Well,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  manage  it,  the  herds 
trespassed  with  their  own  cattle,  and  also  allowed  their  friends’  cattle  in  on  the  farm, 
and  I  found  on  speaking  to  them  about  it  they  said  they  could  not  help  it. 

37,019.  After  you  had  announced  your  intention  of  letting  the  farm,  was  a 
meeting  held  on  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

37,020.  For  what  purpose? — For  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  claims  of  six 
tenants  who  said  they  represented  22  who  were  evicted  a  number  of  years  before, 
about  20  years  before,  I  think. 

37,021.  Did  you  let  that  farm? — I  did. 

37,022.  To  one  tenant  or  to  several? — To  one  tenant. 

37,023.  What  was  his  name? — John  Joyce. 

37,024.  John  Joyce  of  Castlebar? — Castlebar. 

37,025.  After  he  had  entered  on  the  farm  was  anything  done]  to  the  farm  ? — 
Yes  some  of  the  walls  were  knocked  down,  and  in  January  1881  five  of  his  cattle 
were  driven  off  from  his  farm  in  a  straight  line  across  the  country,  tied  together  and 
thrown  into  a  quarry -hole. 

37,026.  They  were  thrown  into  a  pond,  were  they  killed? — They  were. 

37,027.  ( The  President.)  Into  a  quarry-hole,  I  think  you  said  ? — A  disused  quarry* 
hole. 

37,028.  (Mr.  Graham.)  I  believe  Joyce  got  compensation  ? — He  got  601 
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37,029.  Did  you  receive  any  threatening  letters  ? — I  did. 

37,030.  And  were  any  threatening  notices  posted  ? — There  were. 

37,031.  And  was  Joyce  boycotted  ?— He  was. 

37,032.  Was  there  any  reason,  as  far  as  you  know,  for  this  conduct  except  that  you 
did  not  let  the  farm  to  the  people  whose  ancestors  had  had  it  20  years  before  ? — No. 

37,033.  In  1879  did  one  of  your  tenants  named  John  Kelly  die  ? — Yes. 

37  034.  I  believe  he  occupied  two  farms,  one  under  tillage,  and  the  other  grass  ? — He 

did 

37,035.  And  when  he  died  was  there  rent  in  arrear  in  respect  of  both?— Yes. 

37^036.  And  did  you  see  the  widow  with  reference  to  her  continuing  on  in  future  ? — 

1  did-  •  1  ,  T  ^ 

37,037.  Did  you  come  to  any  agreement  with  her  ?—  I  did. 

37,038.  What  was  it  ?— That  she  should  give  up  the  grass-holding  in  consideration 
of  being  forgiven  the  arrears  on  both,  and  being  left  the  tillage-holding. 

37,039.  You  agreed  to  that  ? — I  did. 

37,040.  And  forgave  the  arrears  ? — Forgave  the  arrears  and  left  her  the  tillage¬ 
holding. 

37,041.  Could  you  get  a  tenant  for  the  grass-holding  ?— No. 

37,042.  And  did  you  take  it  in  hand  on  behalf  of  the  owner  ? — I  did. 

37*043.  Could  you  get  anybody  to  cut  the  grass  or  carry  it  ?— No. 

37,044.  I  believe  your  bailiff  and  his  son  cut  it,  and  set  it  up  in  cocks  ?— They  did. 

37*045.  Was  anything  done  to  the  cocks  of  hay  ?— They  were  tossed  down,  and  two 
stacks,  I  think,  belonging  to  the  bailiff  were  tossed  down  also  the  same  night. 

37,046.  Did  you  send  carts  and  cart  it  away  to  a  distance  ? — I  did,  I  thought  it  was 
not  safe  to  leave  it  there  any  longer. 

37,047.  And  stacked  it? — And  stacked  it. 

37,048.  What  happened  to  it  when  you  stacked  it  there? — One  very  stormy  night  it 
was  scattered  about  the  place,  and  we  never  got  any  of  it  again. 

37,049.  Was  there  any  reason  for  that  as  far  as  you  know,  except  that  you  had 
made  this  arrangement  with  the  widow  ? — No. 

37,050.  Was  there  a  tenant  named  Dempsey  who  had  assisted  you  in  some  way  ? — 
No,  he  did  not  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign  started  on  that  estate. 

37,051.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that;  in  November  1886  you  gave  notice  to  some 
of  the  tenants,  Mrs.  Semple  I  believe  was  one,  to  pay  their  rents  ?— Yes. 

37,052.  Did  you  receive  an  intimation  from  Father  McPhilpin  that  he  would  come 
with  them  ? — I  did. 

37,053.  Was  he  the  curate  ? — He  was  the  curate  of  that  district. 

37,054.  And  did  he  meet  you  at  the  hotel  with  the  tenants? — He  did. 

37*055.  About  how  many  tenants  were  there.  About  20  tenants,  it  is  a  small 
property. 

37,056.  Had  they  been  in  occupation  for  some  time  ? — They  had. 

37*, 057.  And  had  there  been  any  recent  alteration  in  the  rents  ? — Yes,  they  had  been 
before  the  Land  Court,  reduced  in  1883. 

37,058.  In  1883  ? — All  the  rents  were  reduced. 

37,059.  When  this  priest  came  to  you  with  the  tenants  what  terms  did  he  propose  ? 

_ He  proposed  that  I  should  take  a  half-year’s  rent  from  them  out  of  the  year  due  the 

previous  month,  less  30  per  cent.,  that  is  6s.  in  the  £ . 

37,060.  A  reduction  of  30  per  cent.,  and  let  them  off  half  a  year’s  rent  besides? — 
Well,  he  said,  “  Give  a  long  time  to  pay  that.” 

37,061.  What  did  you  offer?— I  offered  3s. — 15  per  cent. 

37,062.  And  the  priest  refused  it? — He  refused. 

37,063.  In  consequence  of  that,  you  had  to  evict  some  of  the  tenants,  I  think  ? — I 
had. 

37,064.  Were  the  evictions  resisted? — They  were. 

37,065.  Stones  were  thrown? — Stones  were  thrown. 

37,066.  The  police  had  to  charge  the  people? — They  had  to  charge  a  good  many 
times. 

37,067.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  evictions  were  the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the 
tenants  about  to  bo  evicted,  sown  ? — They  were. 

37,068.  With  what? — Seed — oats.  It  was  in  March  the  evictions  took  place. 
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37,069.  Did  a  large  number  of  people  attend  to  do  that  ? — A  large  number  of  people 
attended  ;  I  was  told  about  300. 

37,070.  With  carts  and  horses  ? — With  carts  and  horses. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

37,071.  You  said  that  Joyce  was  boycotted  and  shot  at? — No,  1  did  not  say  he  was 
shot  at. 

37,072.  He  was  boycotted  ? — He  was  boycotted. 

37,073.  What  was  the  date  of  the  transaction  between  you  and  Joyce  ? — Taking  the 
farm  ? 

37,074.  Yes  ? — The  1st  November  1880. 

37,075.  Joyce  was  simply  boycotted,  and  nothing  further? — Nothing  further,  except 
his  cattle  were  killed. 

37,076.  I  had  forgotten  that  his  cattle  were  killed.  Can  you  tell  us  when  his  cattle 
were  killed? — January,  I  think,  1881. 

37,077.  What  was  the  name  of  the  widow  you  mentioned,  where  did  she  reside? — 
Mrs.  Kelly,  she  resided  at  a  town  land  called  Creera,  on  the  property. 

37,078.  You  caused  her  to  go  out? — I  arranged  with  her  to  go  out. 

37,079.  Did  she  remain  in  the  neighbourhood? — She  lived  on  the  tillage  holding 
where  her  house  was. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

37,080.  With  reference  to  Joyce’  cows,  how  many  were  killed  ? — Five  bullocks. 

37,081.  And  he  got  60/.  compensation  ? — 60/. 

37,082.  What  would  be  the  value  of  them  in  the  market  ? — 12/.  each. 

37,083.  At  that  time? — Yes,  they  were  the  best  cattle  on  his  farm. 

37,084.  Did  the  police  investigate  the  affair? — They  did. 

37,085.  Was  anybody  brought  to  justice  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

37,086.  Did  you  hear  of  any  rumour  or  suspicion  in  the  locality  that  Joyce  himself 
did  that  ? — No,  I  think  not,  I  never  heard  of  it.  He  did  not  live  on  the  farm. 

37,087.  This  farm  that  you  farmed  yourself  up  to  November  1880  was  a  grazing 
farm  ? — Yes. 

37,088.  All  ? — Altogether. 

37,089.  You  are  agent  for  several  estates  in  Achill  ?  —Yes. 

37,090.  Is  one  of  them  Major  Pike’s  ? — Yes. 

37,091.  Does  he  reside  there? — He  is  in  India  with  his  regiment. 

37,092.  Has  he  never  resided  in  Achill  ? — He  has. 

37,093.  When  ?— In  1885. 

37,094.  Down  to  1885  ? — No,  whenever  he  was  at  home  on  leave,  whenever  he  could 
reside  there. 

37,095.  What  is  his  rental  on  Achill,  do  you  know  ? — His  rental  is  about  1,000/.  a 
year,  I  suppose. 

37,096.  You  have  not  been  asking  for  much  rent  there,  have  you,  lately  ? — I  have 
been  asking  for  it  ever  since  I  was  appointed,  that  is  pretty  frequently. 

37.097.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  distress  there  in  1886?— Yes,  there  was. 

37’098.  You  saw  me  down  there  in  1886? — No,  not  in  1886,  I  was  not  there;  I 
saw  you  quite  lately  there. 

37,099.  I  suppose  you  know  the  Land  League  Committee  distributed  a  good  deal 
of  relief  down  there  ? — No,  I  was  not  agent  there  then. 


Mr.  John  Edward  Barrett  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  A.  Kinson. 

37.100.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  near  Bantry,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

37.101.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — Since  1856. 

37.102.  And  before  that,  did  you  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork? — I 
lived  on  property  of  my  own,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  near  Macroom. 
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37.103.  Practically,  have  you  lived  all  your  life  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?— Practically, 

I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

37.104.  Are  you  a  landlord  yonrself  ? — I  am. 

37.105.  And  have  you  also  agencies  ? — I  am  a  landlord,  an  agent,  and  a  farmer. 
37*106.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  state  of  the 

tenantry  in  your  district  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?  I  am.  > 

37.107.  Up  to  the  year  1879,  what  were  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  m  the 
western  part  of  Cork  ?— The  relations  were  friendly— extremely  friendly. 

37.108.  Were  the  rents  well  paid  ? — The  rents  were  well  paid. 

37J09.  And  was  the  land  fairly  let? — Fairly  let,  any  that  I  was  concerned  in. 

37  A 10.  When  was  the  Land  League  started  in  the  western  part  of  Cork  ? — October 

17th’  1880. 

37.111.  Where? — Bantry. 

37.112.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  League  were  several  farmers  evicted 
in  your  district  ? — No. 

37.113.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Cornelius  Manning  ? — I  do. 

37.114.  Did  he  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — He  took  an  evicted  farm  before  1880. 

37*115.  When  did  he  take  it  ? — In  September  1880. 

37,116.  Who  was  the  previous  tenant? — A  man  named  Michael  McGrath. 

37*117.  And  on  whose  estate  was  it  ? — The  Earl  of  Kenmare’s. 

37.118.  At  this  time  were  you  agent  with  Mr.  Hussey  of  the  Cork  portion  of  Lord 
Kenmare’s  estate  ? — I  was  assisting  Mr.  Hussey  in  the  management  of  the  property, 
not  as  rent  collector,  simply  superintending  the  improvements  that  were  being  carried 
on  on  the  estate. 

37.119.  What  is  the  extent  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  in  Western  Cork  ? — It  is  about 
25,000  to  30,000  acres  ;  it  is  a  large  mountain  district. 

37.120.  What  had  McGrath  been  evicted  for? — As  I  understood,  non-payment  of 


rent. 

37.121.  Eugene  McCarthy,  did  he  take  an  evicted  farm  on  the  same  estate? — No, 
Eugene  McCarthy  took  an  evicted  farm  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  White,  of  Glengarriff 
Castle. 

37.122.  Were  you  agent  of  that  estate? — No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  was 
merely  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

37.123.  Cornelius  Brien,  did  he  take  an  evicted  farm? — He  took  an  evicted  farm  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  White  also. 

37.124.  About  what  time  ? — Later  than  Manning  ;  I  should  say  Brien’s  take  was 
about  1884  or  so. 

37.125.  Cornelius  Collins,  did  he  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — He  took  an  evicted  farm 
from  which  a  man  named  Ryan  was  evicted. 

37.126.  William  Rorke  ? — He  took  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  White  also. 

37.127.  And  Dennis  Murphy  and  Dennis  Sullivan? — Dennis  Sullivan  purchased  a 
farm  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  and  Dennis  Murphy  took  a  farm  on  Lord  Kenmare’s 


37.128.  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  these  different  men  ? — I  was,  they  are 
all  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

37.129.  They  live  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

37.130.  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  they  suffered!]any  annoyance'from  taking  those 
farms? — They  suffered  very  considerable  annoyance  ;  they  were  boycotted. 

37.131.  Did  you  yourself  interfere  to  encourage  them  to  hold  on  to  the  farms? — I 
did  all  I  possibly  could  to  induce  them  to  hold  on  to  the  purchases  they  had  ma  le  ; 
some  of  them  paid  for  the  interest  in  the  lands. 

37.132.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  yourself  been  popular  with  your  neighbours? — 1 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  everyborly  in  the  neighbourhood  up  to  that. 

37.133.  After  taking  the  part  of  those  men  did  you  become  unpopular  ? — Very. 

37.134.  Were  you  boycotted  ? — They  tried  to  boycott  me,  but  they  did  not  effectually 
,  do  it. 

37.135.  Did  you  go  about  armed  ? — Oh,  yes,  always. 

37.136.  And  were  these  tenants  that  I  have  mentioned  obliged  to  go  about  armed  ? 

— Some  of  them.  . 

37.137.  For  their  personal  safety.  Was  a  meeting  held  near  Manning’s  farm — a 

meeting  of  the  Land  League  ? — There  was. 
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37.138.  What  was  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  ? — The  first  Land  League  meeting, 
when  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Walsh  established  the  Land  League  in  Bantry,  was  on  the 
17th  October  1880,  and  on  the  31st  October,  what  we  considered  in  the  country  as 
the  indignation  meeting,  was  held  about  midway  between  my  house  and  Manning’s 
house. 

37.139.  Is  that  the  Cornelius  Manning,  the  man  who  had  taken  the  evicted  farm  ? 
—Yes. 

37.140.  What  date  did  you  say  it  was  in  October? — The  31st  October  1880. 

37.141.  Who  presided  at  the  meeting? — The  chairman  of  the  Land  League  was 
Maurice  Hinnegan,  of  Bantry. 

37.142.  Was  the  Rev.  Canon  Skinkevin,  the  parish  priest  of  Bantry,  a  member  of  the 
Land  League? — He  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  presided  at  the  meeting  when  the 
Land  League  was  first  established  by  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned. 

37.143.  Did  you  yourself  after  the  first  meeting  address  a  letter  to  Canon  Skinkevin  ? 
— I  did,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here  ( producing  the  same). 

37.144.  Was  that  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  against  Manning  and  yourself  ? — 
Yes.  • 

37.145.  You  say  Canon  Skinkevin  was  president  of  the  local  Land  League  ? — He  was 
president  on  that  occasion ;  when  the  League  was  first  established  in  Bantry.  He  was 
the  chairman,  therefore  I  presume  he  was  the  president. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  have  a  printed  copy  of  the  letter;  I  will  read  it. 

“  Rev.  Sir,  “  Carriganass,  1880. 

“  I  delayed  writing  to  you  with  reference  to  the  meeting  held  in  Bantry  on 
17th  October  1880  under  your  patronage  until  I  got  an  attested  copy  of  the 
Government  reporter’s  notes  then  taken,  and  I  am  informed  and  believe  the 
language  used  on  that  occasion  was  so  foul  that  the  local  reporters  refused  to 
publish  it.  From  the  report  of  these  proceedings  now  before  me  I  find  that  the 
assassination  of  Cornelius  Manning  and  myself  was  suggested  as  plainly 
as  words  could  make  it,  and  that  Mr.  Healy  in  his  speech  used  language 
towards  us  so  filthy  that  it  is  horrible  to  read  them.  Yet  I  perceive  during 
all  this  time,  and  while  two  of  your  most  respectable  parishioners  were  thus 
denounced,  you  never  opened  your  lips  to  prevent  it,  or  uttered  one  word 
of  remonstrance  against  the  calumnies  hurled  against  us.  You  know  that 
Cornelius  Manning  and  his  family  are  about  the  most  well-conducted  and  industrious 
people  in  your  parish,  and  his  offence  lay  in  taking  a  farm  from  which 
an  idle  and  dissipated  man  was  evicted.  You  also  know  that  I  have  to  do 
with  a  great  many  tenants  in  your  parish,  both  in  the  capacity  of  landlord 
and  agent,  and  I  defy  you  to  show  one  single  act  of  mine  where  hardship  or 
severity  was  exercised  by  me  towards  any  of  them.  I  further  defy  you  to  point 
to  any  similar  act  of  mine  in  my  dealings  with  the  large  body  of  tenants  I  have  to 
do  with  in  the  surrounding  parishes.  Yet  you  preside  at  a  meeting,  and  by  your 
presence  and  silence  sanction  the  use  of  language  used  towards  us  too  abominable 
to  report,  and  instead  of  calming  the  excited  mob  you  presided  over,  and  turning 
its  attention  from  the  pursuit  of  blood,  you  only  made  a  passing  observation  on 
the  murder  of  Manning,  who  was  one  of  your  own  flock,  and  slot  dead  by  an 
assassin  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  where  you 
were  speaking.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
should  request  that  the  friendly  relations  which  hitherto  existed  between  us 
should  now  cease,  and  that  your  connexion  with  me  shall  henceforth  be  of  only  a 
formal  character.  I  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  your  bishop,  that  he  may 
understand  my  reason  for  severing  our  connexion. 

“  I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

“  Yours,  &c., 

“  John  Edav.  Barrett.” 

37.146.  Was  any  reply  ever  received  to  that  letter  ?— No. 

37.147.  Are  the  statements  of  fact  in  that  letter  true  ? — Perfectly  true. 

37  J48.  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  way  you  were  treated  shortly  after 
writing  that  letter  ? — The  people  became  very  insulting  and  very  hostile.  They  went 
to  the  length  on  one  occasion  of  burning  my  effigy  in  my  presence  in  the  town  of 
Bantry,  the  mob  being  very  excited  at  the  time.  I  was  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  house. 
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37.149.  Was  lie  the  resident  magistrate  ? — Yes.  A  very  excited  mob  marched  up 
there,  bringing  a  tar  barrel  and  my  effigy,  which  they  burnt  in  my  presence. 

37.150.  Had  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  tenants  in  October  1880  ? — 
After  October  1880  Mr.  Hussey  took  legal  proceedings  against  the  Kenmare  tenants 
for  the  recovery  of  rents  which  he  could  not  otherwise  recover.  , 

37.151.  Do  you  remember  in  1885  the  tenantry  on  Lord  Kenmare  s  estate  coming  to 
your  office  ? — Yes ;  not  to  my  office,  to  the  rent  office. 

37.152.  About  what  time  was  it  in  1885  ? — October,  I  think — yes,  October  1885. 

37.153.  Was  there  a  large  body? — The  entire  tenantry,  as  far  as  I  could  judge. 
There  might  be,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  hundred  men.  They  marched  up  to  the  office, 
and  entered  it. 

37.154.  Did  they  make  any  demand  as  to  the  payment  of  rent  ?— They  made  a 
demand  of  40  per  cent. 

37.155.  Abatement  ? — Abatement. 

37.156.  Was  that  refused  ? — Refused. 

37.157.  Then  did  they  leave  ? — They  all  left  in  a  body  without  paying  anything. 

37.158.  A  few  days  after  that  was  there  a  meeting  in  the  town  of  Bantry  ? — I  was 
informed  so.  I  believe  so.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  tenantry  presided  over,  as 
reported  to  me,  by  Canon  Shinkevin. 

37.159.  Who  reported  it  to  you  ? — Some  of  the  tenants  themselves.  I  saw  the 
tenants  going  there.  They  told  me  where  they  were  going. 

35.160.  Presided  over  by  Canon  Shinkevin  ? — So  I  understood. 

37.161.  That  is  the  same  gentleman  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

37.162.  After  the  refusal  to  pay  unless  they  got  an  abatement  of  40  per  cent.,  did 
several  of  them  come  and  pay  by  stealth  ? — Yes.  I  may  observe  I  had  no  authority 
during  my  connextion  with  the  estate  to  receive  rents  or  give  receipts.  I  merely,  as 
I  stated  before,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Hussey  to  superintend  and  look  after  the 
improvements. 

37.163.  Did  any  of  them  come  to  you  to  pay  their  rent  ? — They  did  come  to  me  to 
ask  me  to  transmit  their  rents  to  the  Killarney  office. 

37.164.  Had  that  ever  been  done  before? — It  was  done  in  1881.  There  was  a 
similar  demonstration  in  1881.  Some  of  the  tenants  on  the  Kenmare  estate,  or  all 
the  tenants  through  the  county,  refused  to  pay,  except  on  Griffiths’  valuation.  A  few 
of  Lord  Kenmare’s  tenants  at  that  time  paid  me  at  night,  and  sometimes  by  stealth 
in  the  daytime. 

37.165.  Did  they  pay  the  rent,  without  the  deduction,  that  they  had  previously 
refused  to  pay — without  40  per  cent,  reduction  ? — They  did. 

37.166.  The  full  rent? — Yes. 

37.167.  Did  that  occur  in  many  instances? — Not  many  in  1881,  but  a  good  many 
instances  in  1885. 

37.168.  You  have  been  engraved  in  the  management  of  land  a  great  many  years  in 
the  Co.  Cork?— All  my  life. 

37.169.  You  are  a  magistrate  I  presume  ? — I  am. 

37.170.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  an  outrage  being  committed  on  any  tenant 
for  taking  a  farm  from  which  a  man  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Not 
before  1880 — not  before  1879. 

37.171.  Have  you  ever  known  an  outrage  committed  upon  any  man  for  having  paid 
his  rent  before  1879  ? — No. 

37.172.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  whatever  when  a  tenant  was  evicted,  even  on 
notice  to  quit,  and  not  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  letting  the  evicted  farm  ? — None 
whatever. 

31.173.  Have  you  ever  known  outrages  committed  upon  persons  who  took  evicted 
farms  when  evictions  were  carried  out  in  pursuance  of  notice  of  quit? — Not  prior  to 
1879. 

37.174.  You  have,  I  presume,  been  acquainted  with  agrarian  crime? — Yes,  I  have. 

37.175.  Before  1879  ? — There  was  very  little  agrarian  crime  indeed  before  1879. 

37.176.  Such  as  it  was,  was  it  principally  directed  against  bailiffs  and  agents  and 
landlords  ? — It  was  not  connected  with  land. 

37.177.  Such  agrarian  crime  as  you  had  experience  of? — We  were  very  peaceable  in 
county  Cork  all  the  time,  particularly  in  the  West  Riding,  with  which  I  am  connected, 
and  I  could  not  say  there  was  any  agrarian  crime  there  before  1879. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

37.178.  No  agrarian  crime  in  West  Cork  before  1879  ? — None  that  I  remember. 

37.179.  How  long  does  your  recollection  go  back  ? — It  goes  back  to  the  famine 
years. 

37.180.  Do  you  say  that  in  the  famine  years,  and  since  then,  there  has  been  no  agrarian 
crime  in  West  Cork  ? — None  that  came  under  my  immediate  notice.  There  were  very 
likely  statements  in  the  newspapers  of  agrarian  crime,  but  none  that  I  can  recollect 
that  were  in  any  way  brought  under  my  notice. 

37.181.  That  is,  none  that  came  to  your  personal  knowledge? — As  a  magistrate,  no. 

37.182.  Were  you  not  perfectly  aware  that  there  was  agrarian  crime  often  in  West 
Cork  previous  to  1879  ? — I  do  not  remember  any. 

37.183.  You  have  spoken  about  a  meeting  of  the  17th  October  1880? — Yes. 

37.184.  (The  Attorney-General.)  By  West  Cork  you  mean  the  West  Riding  of  Cork? 
— I  mean  the  West  Riding  of  Cork.  It  is  divided  into  two  Ridings,  West  and  East. 
It  is  practically  two  counties. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  in  the  Government  returns  in  two  divisions. 

37.185.  You  say  you  addressed  this  letter  to  the  priest  ? — I  did,  after  getting  the 
official  report  of  Mr.  Healy’s  speech. 

37.186.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  official  report  ? — A  copy  of  the  Government  note- 
takers’  notes  at  the  time. 

37.187.  You  got  it  at  the  time  ? — I  did. 

37.188.  Are  you  a  magistrate  ? — I  am. 

37.189.  I  want  to  ask  you,  please,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  McGrath  you  have 
mentioned  ;  was  that  Michael  McGrath  ? — Yes. 

37.190.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  that.  Was  Michael  McGrath 
evicted  ? — Yes. 

37.191.  When? — He  was  evicted  twice.  I  was  present  at  the  eviction,  but  cannot 
give  you  the  precise  date. 

37.192.  What  year  was  he  first  evicted  ? — I  think  in  1882 — 1881  or  1882 — I  think 
so.  He  was  evicted  twice.  There  was  a  long  litigation  over  his  eviction,  but  I  cannot 
fix  the  date.  I  was  present  at  the  eviction. 

37.193.  Are  you  sure  he  was  not  evicted  before  the  17th  October  1880? — He  was. 
He  gave  up  possession  of  the  farm,  and  possession  of  the  farm  was  taken,  but  not  of 
the  house. 

37.194.  Then  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  was  asking  you  when  he  was 
first  evicted.  Was  that  in  1880? — I  think  so. 

37.195.  What  was  he  evicted  for? — I  believe  for  non-payment  of  rent;  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  legal  proceedings,  as  I  told  you. 

37.196.  You  quoted  this  case  yourself,  and  I  propose  to  ask  you  about  it ;  if  you 
know  nothing  about  it  I  will  not  ask  you  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case. 

37.197.  Do  you  know  he  was  evicted  ? — I  believe  so. 

37.198.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I  believe  so. 

37.199.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  reinstated  or  not  ? — He  was  not  reinstated. 

37.200.  Did  he  pay  the  arrears? — I  do  not  know. 

37.201.  Do  you  know  whether  any  lease  was  offered  to  him  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

37.202.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  his  eviction  ? — 
Nothing  whatever ;  I  attended  to  my  own  special  duty. 

37.203.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  his  rent  was  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his 
rent  was,  I  believe  100?.  a  year,  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

37.204.  You  do  not  know  what  his  valuation  was  ? — Oh,  no. 

37.205.  Was  his  rent  72?.  ? — I  think  so,  lam  not  sure. 

37.206.  And  did  you  raise  that  rent,  or  was  the  rent  raised  to  103?. ;  do  you  know 
that  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

37.207.  Was  the  man  turned  out  for  not  being  able  to  pay  that  increased  rent  ? — I  am 
not  sure. 

37.208.  Did  the  man  die  in  a  boat? — He  died,  I  know. 

37.209.  Under  circumstances  of  great  destitution  and  misery  ? — He  died  in  a  hut 
that  was  erected  on  part  of  the  farm  which  I  saw. 
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37.210.  Did  he  die  on  a  boat,  getting  no  place  on  the  land ;  did  he  die  on  the  water 
under  circumstances  of  great  destitution — under  a  boat.  I  beg  pardon  ? — Yes,  under 
a  boat. 

37.211.  Did  he  die  under  an  upturned  boat  ? — Yes. 

37.212.  In  circumstances  of  great  distress  ? — Yes. 

37.213.  And  you  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances  under  which  he  held? — 
Nothing  whatever. 

37.214.  It  was  not  a  part  of  your  duty? — No,  it  was  outside  my  province  altogether. 

37.215.  With  regard  to  evictions,  were  there  many  evictions  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
— Very  few. 

37.216.  Are  you  aware  of  any  Government  returns  showing  what  the  evictions  were  ? 

—No. 

37.217.  You  do  not  know? — No. 

37.218.  The  police  have  the  information  about  it  ? — Yery  possibly. 

37.219.  Allow  me  to  finish  my  question  before  you  give  an  answer;  the  police,  I 
understand,  would  be  able  to  inform  us  as  to  what  number  of  eviction  notices  there 
were  ? — Yery  possibly. 

37.220.  Was  there  much  distress  in  Cork  in  1870  and  1880,  in  the  West  Biding  ? — 
There  was  distress  in  Cork  in  1879  and  1880,  but  I  think  it  was  greatly  exaggerated. 

37.221.  Was  the  distress  very  severe  ? — The  distress  was  severe. 

37.222.  Were  there  not  relief  works  ;  you  were  there  when  committees  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  and  destitution  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

37.223.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  took  part  in  it — you  may  have  been  on  the 
committees  ? — I  was  on  the  committees,  and  I  was  carrying  on  very  extensive  work 
at  that  time  under  what  was  known  as  the  Loan  Govern  ment  Relief  of  Distress  Act. 

37.224.  Under  the  Act  of  1879  ? — Under  the  Act  of  1879. 

37.225.  Have  you  acted  in  respect  of  any  other  estates  than  Lord  Kenmare’s? — As 
superintending  the  works  on  the  whole  estate,  but  as  I  tell  you  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  outside  that  special  duty. 

37.226.  Did  you  act  in  respect  of  any  other  estates  ? — I  acted  in  respect  of  my  own, 
and  I  was  acting  in  respect  of  Lady  White’s  property  ;  I  was  agent  also,  and  am  still 
to  the  Gumbleton  estate. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Connor. 

37.227.  You  say  that  before  1879  there  was  little  or  no  agrarian  crime  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Cork? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

37.228.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Bantry  ? — Yes. 

37.229.  And  the  rest  of  the  West  Riding? — I  am. 

37.230.  Going  back  to  the  year  1878,  do  you  recollect  the  murder  of  a  man  named 
Crowley  in  the  West  Riding  of  Cork  ? — No. 

37.231.  You  do  not  remember  that  three  men  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  and  another 
man  of  the  name  of  Crowley,  were  arrested  in  connexion  with  it,  and  discharged  in 
1878  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 

37.232.  Do  you  recollect  an  assault  and  endangering  of  life  by  a  man  named  Patrick 
Donovan  in  the  year  1878? — No. 

37.233.  For  which  the  men  were  discharged  at  Bantry  itself  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 

37.234.  Are  you  not  a  magistrate  in  Bantry  ? — I  am. 

37.235.  You  do  not  recollect  Mahony  and  Dennis  Murray  being  brought  up  in 
connexion  with  the  assault  and  discharged  at  Bantry  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  fact, 
but  I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  agrarian  outrages  ;  I  look  upon  them  as  the  result  of 
personal  quarrels  in  all  probability. 

37.236.  You  do  not  remember  the  cases  at  all,  whether  they  were  agrarian  or  not  ? — 
In  my  opinion  they  were  not  agrarian. 

37.237.  Do  you  remember  agrarian  fires  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  1878; 
incendiary  fires  connected  with  agrarian  disputes? — No,  there  was  a  mountain  took 
fire  close  to  me,  that  I  do  not  consider  was  agrarian,  and  the  man  got  compensation 
upon  it,  a  man  named  Mahony. 

37.238.  (The  Attorney  -  G eneral.)  What  year  was  this  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1873. 

37.239.  (Mr.  O'Connor.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  ? — On  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Robert  White,  Mahony  was  the  man. 
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37,240.  Bo  you  remember  incendiary  fires  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Timothy  Cronin 

111 37  24l71^or  on  the  property  of  Jeremiah  Kelleher  ?— No,  those  are  tenant  farmers, 
I  suppose ;  the  only  agrarian  fire  I  remember  is  the  one  I  have  spoken  of. 

37  242.  To  go  into  another  class  of  offence,  do  you  remember  any  threatening 
letters  or  notices  in  connexion  with  the  agrarian  disputes  in  1878  ?  Yes,  I  got 

th?7a,2e^mineconneSonelwith  agriaran  disputes  ?— After  1880,  after  the  Land  League 
was  established.  I  never  got  threatening  letters  before  1880. 

37,244.  I  am  confining  my  questions  entirely  to  one  year ;  do  you  remember  any 

threatening  letters  in  the  year  1878  ?—  No. 

37  245  Not  to  to  persons  of  the  name  of  Talty  or  of  Bonovan  .  JNo. 

37,246.  Or  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Cole  ?— Oh  no,  they  are  far  away  from  me,  they  are 

more  in  the  south  part  of  the  county  Cork.  _  .  ,. 

37  247  You  do  not  remember  any  single  thing  m  connexion  with  agrarian  disputes 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Cork  in  the  year  1878  ?— Not  that  I  have  personal  knowledge  of. 


Cross-examinied  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 

37.248.  About  this  meeting  at  which  you  say  you  were  denounced,  Mr.  Healy  and 

Mr.  Walsh  were  prosecuted,  were  they  not  ?— They  we^e.  ,,  -p  ,  -p  , , 

37.249.  And  they  were  acquitted  ?— They  were  sent  to  trial  from  the  Bantry  Petty 

Sessions  and  acquitted  at  the  Cork  Assizes.  0  T  ,  p  ,i 

37  250.  When  did  you  get  the  official  report  of  this  meeting  ? — I  got  it  from  the 

Crown  Solicitor  of  Galway,  Mr.  Brown,  and  paid  two  guineas  for  it. 

37  251.  You  did  not  adjudicate  in  the  first  instance  for  it*— JNo. 

37.252.  McGrath’s  rent  was  raised,  you  say,  after;  he  built  his  own  house,  did  he 

not  ?— 1  believe  he  built  his  house.  , 

37.253.  But  the  raising  of  the  rent  occurred  after  the  house  was  built  .  1  suould 

'  37  254.  It  was  a  substantial,  slated  house  ? — A  good  house. 

37*255.  Then  he  died  under  a  boat  in  a  ditch  ? — He  died  on  what  was  the  public  road. 
37*256.  Right  opposite  the  house  ? — Right  opposite  the  hut.  . 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  I  have  seen  him  in  the  hut  myself,  therefore  I  know  all  about  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  As  we  are  speaking  about  the  West  Riding  of  Cork  I  should 
like  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  page  9  of  the  Return  I  put  in  yesterday.  The 
West  Riding  of  Cork  total  offences  under  all  heads  in  18/7  one,  m  1878,  nine,  m  1879 

16;  in  1880,  133  ;  in  1881,  338.  _  ...  lft77  ,R7R 

{Mr.  Reid.)  T  was  not  cross-examining  to  outrages  either  m  1877  or  18/8,  nor 

indeed  in  1875  or  1876. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Mr.  0  C  onnor  did.  ,  . A 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  distinct  question  was  put,  and  this  gentleman  has  said 
in  his  opinion,  from  his  knowledge  as  a  magistrate,  there  was  an  absence  of  agrarian 
crime  in  those  two  years  1877  and  1878.  I  was  only  wishing  to  call  attention  to 
what  was  in  evidence  at  present. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

37  257.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  having  put  those  figures  to  you,  do  those  figures 
1  and  9,  as  compared  with  133  and  338,  concur  with  your  own  recollection  ?— It  does, 

qU37  258.  Just  one  question  about  this  last  matter  put  to  you.  You  said  that 
Mr.  Heilv  and  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Walsh,  were  tried;  what  were  they  tried  for j 
_ Tried  for  intimidating  Manning.  He  was  the  tenant  who  took  McGrath  >  evic 

f  ci»rm  •  • 

37,259.  Had  Manning  made  a  deposition  ?— He  made  an  information. 

37*260.  On  which  the  proceedings  were  taken  ? — Yes. 

37.261.  Were  you  at  the  trial  ? — I  was.  ....  ,.  ,  ,  T  _QO 

37.262.  At  the  trial  did  Manning  go  back  from  his  information  or  not  1  was 

desired  to  leave  the  court.  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness.  I  was  not  present. 
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37.263.  It  -was  reported  at  the  time ;  we  can  have  the  trial  report.  Bo  you  know 
whether  at  the  time  Manning  gave  the  same  evidence  as  he  gave  in  this  information  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  object  to  that ;  he  was  not  there. 

(The  Witness.)  I  was  not  in  the  court-house.  The  witnesses  were  ordered  out 'of  the 
court-house,  and  I  was  a  witness. 

37.264.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Did  you  see  a  report  of  the  trial  afterwards? — I 
did  ;  I  have  it  here. 

37.265.  What  is  it  in,  please?— It  is  in  the  t;  Cork  Herald.”  I  think  you  have  the 
date  there — the  2nd  November  1880.  The  trial  is  in  this,  and  I  had  a  copy  of  it. 

(The  Attorney -Genei'al.)  My  Lords,  of  course  I  will  prove  it  in  another  way  if  it  be 
necessary,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  is  one  of  the  papers  which 
we  have  proved. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  No,  not  at  this  date  ;  it  was  in  1885  and  1886,  in  Mr.  Hooper’s 

time. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  recollection  is,  that  Mr.  Hooper’s  connexion  only  began 
at  a  very  recent  date,  and  on  our  proving  he  was  a  sub-editor  it  was  admitted  back 
to  the  earliest  date. 

(The  President.)  You  can  identify  the  number  at  present. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  only  wanted  to  avoid,  if  I  could,  calling  another  witness. 
It  is  November  2nd,  1880. 

37.266.  Do  you  identify  that  as  a  copy  of  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  of  that  date  ?—I  do. 

37.267.  You  know  that  this  Manning  was  a  witness;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  man 
who  had  lodged  the  information  was  a  witness  at  the  trial  ? — Yes. 

37.268.  And  that  the  jury  at  the  trial  acquitted  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Walsh  ? — Yes. 

37.269.  (Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  May  I  ask  just  one  question,  arising  out  of  that  answer,  if 
my  Lords  will  permit  me.  I  put  the  original  question  to  the  witness  :  was  not 
Mr.  Healy  defended  on  that  occasion  by  the  present  Attorney-General  of  Ireland  ? — I 
am  not  aware. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  He  was,  my  Lords.  Mr.  Davitt  may  have  that. 


Mr.  Dominick  O’Donnell  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

37.270.  Are  you  the  owner  of  property  in  county  Mayo  ? — Yes,  a  small  property. 

37.271.  In  1879,  were  you  resident  in  that  county  ? — Yes. 

37.272.  On  what  terms  were  you  with  your  neighbours  at  that  time? — Very  good 
terms  all  throughout. 

_  37,273.  We  have  heard  that  in  1879,  there  being  distress,  that  there  was  an  organisa¬ 
tion  for  the  purposes  of  distributing  charity  ? — Yes. 

37.274.  Did  you  take  part  in  that  ? — I  was  the  secretary  in  the  district  in  which  I 

live. 

37.275.  As  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  clergymen,  were  the 7  in 
the  habit  of  accepting  hospitality  in  your  house  together  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  both  worked 
with  me  in  that — one  as  chairman,  the  other  assisting. 

37.276.  In  1880  were  there  difficulties  with  your  tenants? — Yes,  some  difficulties 

commenced  then. 

37.277.  Up  to  that  time  had  they  paid  their  rent  fairly  well  ? — Nearly  altogether. 

37.278.  At  that  time  what  was  the  difficulty  that  arose  ? — At  what  time  ? 

37.279.  In  1880  ? — They  had  heard  of  the  Land  League,  and  they  commenced  to 

resist  to  pay. 

37.280.  Did  they  make  a  demand  in  a  body,  or  how  ? — Not  in  a  body,  but  they  made 
demands  for  reductions. 

37.281.  Did  you  grant  the  reductions  that  were  asked?— I  offered  3s.  6d.  in  the  £ 
upon  the  rental,  and  they  would  not  accept  the  3s.  ()d. 

37.282.  As  the  result,  were  the  rents  paid  or  not? — No,  rents  were  pending1,  a  <rood 

many  of  them.  1  b  6 

37.283.  After  that  time  wore  you  able  to  obtain  rents  openly  ? — Openly. 

37.284.  After  that  time  ? — After  that  timo  a  good  many  came  quietly  and  secretly. 

37.285.  Did  they  come  by  night  or  by  day  ? — At  night  sometimes. 
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37.286.  This  offer  you  made  of  3s.  6d.  in  the  £,  did  some  of  them  go  to  the  Land 
Court  ? — They  all  went,  with  two  exceptions. 

37.287.  What  was  the  average  reduction  they  got? — The  average  reduction  was 

3s.  Id. ;  I  offered  3s.  6d.  .  ,  ,, 

37.288.  When  you  refused  that  reduction  did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  your 

servants  ? — I  had. 

37.289.  What  was  that  ? — That  was  later  on. 

37.290.  Not  in  1880? — No. 

37.291.  In  1881?— In  1881,  I  think. 

37.292.  What  was  the  difficulty  that  arose — had  you  a  man  named  rat  Monagham 

in  your  service  ? — Yes.  .  . 

37.293.  How  long  had  he  been  with  you  ? — Five  or  six  years  from  time  to  tune. 

37*294.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  driving  your  car  for  you? — Yes. 

37*295.  Did  he  leave  you  suddenly  ? — He  left  suddenly  and  returned  two  or  three 

times. 

37.296.  What  reason  did  he  allege  for  not  continuing  with  you  ? — Fear  to  drive  me 
about. 

37.297.  Of  what  ?— Of  the  Land  League.  .  1  .  , 

37.298.  Was  there  a  Mr.  O’Donnell  when  he  refused  to  drive  you  who  was  m  the 
habit*  of  letting  you  use  his  car  occasionally  ? — Yes,  he  used  to  give  me  a  seat  on  his 

car  occasionally.  „  ^  r  i  . 

37.299.  After  a  time  did  he  continue  the  accommodation  or  not  l. — tie  declined,  to 

give  me  a  seat.  .  z  , 

"  37,300.  Upon  what  ground  ? — He  said  he  was  threatened — afraid  to  do  so. 

37*301.  Threatened  to  what — by  whom?— By  the  League. 

37*302.  Did  he  say  anything  about  speaking  to  you  or  being  seen  speaking  to  you  ? 
—Oh,  no,  he  did  not,  but  when  I  asked  him  the  question  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to 

drive  me — to  give  me  a  seat  on  his  car.  .  . 

37.303.  Were  there  other  servants  of  yours  who  left  you  about  this  time  apparently 

without  cause  ? — There  were.  ,  ,  , 

37.304.  What  reasons  did  they  allege  ?— They  said  they  were  coerced  to  leave  me 

although  they  were  discharging  their  fathers’  rents  with  wages 

37  305  At  this  time  were  you  able  to  get  vour  crops  reaped,  and  so  on,  by  the  men 
whom  you  usually  employed,  or  what  did  you  do  ?-In  18811  found  much  difficulty  in 

getting  any  person  to  work  for  me.  ,  ,  -  . 

37.306.  Had  you  done  anything  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  oeyond  refusing 

this  rent  reduction  ?— Nothing. 

37.307.  What  did  you  do  when  you  could  not  get  your  neighbours  to  work  tor  you  . 

_ Well,  I  wrote  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers,  and  the  Emergency  Committee 

very  kindly  offered  me  a  couple  of  men  to  carry  on  my  labour. 

37.308.  And  did  these  men  come  to  help  to  save  your  crops  ? — They  came  to  put 

down  the  crop,  I  think,  in  1881.  ,  f 

37.309.  Did  you  receive  threatening  letters  at  this  time  ? — 1  received  a  tew 
threatening  letters  which  I  handed  over  to  the  Police  Department.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  substance  of  them  was,  it  was  such  a  length  of  time  ago. 

37.310.  After  that  time  were  you  fired  at  once  or  twice  ? — Twice. 

37*311.  The  first  time,  what  happened  ? — Shall  I  look  at  the  date,  please  ? 

37  312  No,  never  mmd  the  date.  The  first  time  I  think  the  bullet  passed  through 

your  coat? — Yes. 

37,313.  You  got  some  police  protection  ? — Yes,  about  a  month. 

37*, 314.  And  after  that  you  were  shot  at  again,  and  shot  in  the  thigh? — About  a 
fortnight  after  they  left  me  I  was  fired  at  again  and  hit. 

37  315.  Beyond*  refusing  this  reduction  and  employing  these  emergency  men,  had 
anythiug  occurred  that  you  can  account  for,  for  this  outrage  on  you  ?— Yes,  I  happened 

to  be  on  a  coroner’s  jury.  ,. 

37.316.  What  was  that? — The  police  officer  was  directed  to  fire  on  a  mob  adjacent 
to  my  house— not  on  my  property,  though— and  I  was  on  the  jury  over  13  days  in 
connexion  with  the  matter. 

37.317.  Was  it  an  unanimous  verdict,  or  not  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

37.318.  Were  you  one  of  the  dissentient  jurymen  ?— Yes ;  I  was  in  favour  of 
justifiable  homicide  after  the  evidence  given,  which  made  me  rather  unpopular. 
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37.319.  Do  you  remember  a  tenant  of  yours  who  paid  some  rent  to  you? — Not 
unless  you  name  him. 

37.320.  Was  his  name  Cornhill  ? — Cornhill  is  a  townland. 

37.321.  Do  you  remember  a  tenant  there  who  paid  you  some  rent,  and  afterwards 
his  having  something  done  to  his  hay  ? — No,  some  tenants  had  their  corn  stacks  upset 
in  consequence  of  paying  my  rent. 

37.322.  Where  was  that.?— On  the  townland  of  Cornhill  on  part  of  my  property. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  It.  T.  Reid. 

37.323.  On  this  occasiou  when  the  police  shot  at  the  people,  how  many  people  were 
shot  ? — There  were  two  shot  dead — not  dead — they  lived  a  short  time. 

37.324.  Were  they  men  ? — Women. 

37.325.  Both  shot  dead? — Both. 

37,32G.  Died  shortly  after  ;  were  any  others  shot  ?— There  were  about  25  wounded 
— 20  or  25. 

37.327.  Any  children  among  them  ? — No,  not  that  I  heard. 

37.328.  But  other  women  ? — The  reason  I  know  the  circumstances  so  well  is  that  I 
had  to  issue  some  tickets  to  the  dispensary  for  the  doctor  to  attend  them. 

37.329.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  there  not  a  good  many  women  shot  on  that 
occasion  ?— Two. 

37.330.  But  were  not  other  women  shot  ? — I  do  not  think  any  woman  was  wounded 
besides. 

37.331.  And  little  children  ? — I  never  heard  of  that. 

37.332.  When  did  this  occurrence  take  place,  when  the  police  fired  at  the  people  ? — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  I  will  tell  you  ? 

37.333.  If  you  please? — ( Referring  to  a  note.)  In  October  1881. 

37.334.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where  ? — At  a  place  called  Gravehill,  in  the 
county  Mayo.  Mr.  Stritch  was  the  officer. 

37.335.  (Mr.  Reid.)  The  police  in  Ireland  do  carry  rifles  ? — Oh,  yes,  as  a  rule  when 
on  duty  they  do. 

37.336.  Who  gave  the  orders  ? — I  was  not  there.  I  suppose  the  inspector. 

37.337.  What  was  the  verdict  ? — Wilful  murder  against  the  inspector  and  sergeant 
of  police. 

37.338.  Was  there  any  trial? — Yes,  it  resulted  in  the  matter  being  quashed. 

37.339.  Was  it  by  the  Attorney -General’s  entering  a  nolle  'prosequi'1. — I  think  the 
grand  jury  ignored  the  bill.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I  was  not  there. 

37.340.  You  were  on  the  jury,  and  dissented  ? — I  was. 

37.341.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  was  the  date  of  that  finding  of  the  jury  of  the 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  ? — In  October  1881. 

37.342.  When  was  it  you  were  fired  at  ? — The  first  week  in  April  1882. 

37.343.  And  the  second  time,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  were  fired  at  and  hit — when 
was  that  ?— In  June  1882. 

37.344.  Was  there  any  cause  at  that  time  in  the  relations  with  your  tenants  which 
would  explain — it  certainly  would  not  justify — but  which  might  account  for  your 
being  shot  at? — No,  I  got  on  very  well  with  my  tenants. 

37.345.  I  mean  at  that  time  you  were  on  good  terms  with  your  tenants? — Fairly  up 
to  1881  ;  but  they  showed  a  disposition  neither  to  pay  rent  nor  give  labour  in  the 
early  part  of  1881. 

37.346.  What  do  you  think  yourself?  Was  it  the  coroner’s  jury  business,  or  the 
landlords’  business,  that  caused  you  to  be  shot  at ;  in  your  opinion  was  it  not  the 
coroner’s  jury  ? — Well,  I  think  a  combination  of  both. 

37.347.  What  had  you  done  as  a  landlord  to  make  yourself  unpopular  ? — I  had  two 
evictions  in  1881.  I  think  those  are  the  only  two  l  had  in  my  life  up  to  that  period; 
but  L  reinstated  them,  it  is  well  to  tell  you,  as  caretakers,  and  they  subsequently 
became  tenants  again. 

37.348.  Further,  of  course  you  could  not  tell  what  it  was  that  caused  the  firing  at 
you  ;  but  you  conjecture  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  both  ? — No,  l  draw  an  inference  in 
consequence  of  my  servants  being  obliged  to  leave  me. 

37.349.  When  did  your  servants  leave  you  ? — Different  periods. 
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37.350.  Will  you  tell  me  the  first? — In  1882  and  1883  Monaghan  left  me  three 
times  and  came  back. 

37.351.  You  said  the  servants  left  you,  although  they  were  discharging  their  father’s 
rent? — Yes.  The  priests  persuaded  one  of  them  to  return  to  me. 

( The  President.)  You  put  “although,”  but  it  was  “because.” 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  1  thought  he  said  they  left,  although  it  was  against  their  interest. 

(The  Witness.)  Certainly  it  was  their  interest  to  remain.  They  were  afraid  to 
remain. 

37.352.  In  fact  you  have  tenants  who  require,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
rents,  to  have  money  from  their  children  who  are  in  service  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  gain  a 
o-ood  deal  of  employment  in  that  small  property  and  let  to  the  surrounding  tenants. 

37.353.  Do  you’ mean  to  say  that  the  rents  were  rents  which  could  not  be  paid 
except  with  the  assistance  of  the  children’s  wages? — They  could  have  been  paid  without 
the  assistance,  but  still  it  was  an  assistance,  and  a  considerable  assistance.  They 
could  have  been  paid  without  it. 

37.354.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  when  the  Land  League  was  established  in  your 

neighbourhood  ? — About  1880.  1  think  we  heard  of  its  first  movements  there  about 

1880. 

37.355.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  established  or  not  ? — I  never  attended  one  of  the 
meetings,  but  1  heard  of  their  being  established  all  round  the  district  and  saw  the 
people  collecting  at  night  to  attend  them 

37.356.  You  distributed  distress  funds  in  1869? — Yes;  I  was  secretary.  We 
distributed  about  1,300/. 

37.357.  What  part  was  that  in? — It  was  called  the  Kileommon  Committee. 

37.358.  Is  that  in  the  Galt  direction  ? — It  is  the  extreme  west  of  Mayo. 

37.359.  There  was  great  distress  ? — Considerable. 

37,,360.  Did  any  of  your  tenants  get  any  of  the  Distress  Fund  ? — Yes,  several  for  a 
short  period.  It  was  only  temporary  during  the  summer. 

37.361.  Did  you  reduce  your  rents  in  1879  ? — No. 

37.362.  Did  you  ask  the  tenants  who  were  getting  the  money  and  relief  from  the 

charity  to  pay  your  rents  all  the  same  in  1879? — Their  crops  were  in  the  earth,  and 
when  they  reaped  their  crops  they  paid  up  their  rents  very  satisfactorily  up  to  the  end 
of  1879.  ' 

37  3(33.  These  men  who  were  receiving  relief  ? — When  they  were  receiving  relief 
I  got  no  rents  of  course  from  them. 

*37,364.  Did  you  forgive  them  the  rents  ?— No. 

37*365.  You  got  it  afterwards  ? — In  some  cases  I  remitted  some  portion  of  the  rents 
when  I  saw  their  inability  to  pay. 

37.366.  Your  tenants  went  to  the  court,  all  of  them  I  understand  ? — I  think  all  of 
them. 

37.367.  And  you  say  the  average  reduction  was  3s.  1  d.  ? — 3s.  lcZ.,  and  I  offered  3s.  6d., 
and  they  would  not  take  it. 

37.368.  In  what  year? — In  the  year  1880. 

37.369.  Is  that  in  respect  of  the  1879  rents  ? — No.  They  were  to  commence  the 
reduction  in  1880  if  they  accepted  the  reduction. 

37.370.  And  to  pay  up  all  the  arrears  of  1879  ? — I  forget  whether  the  1879  rents 
were* to  be  held  or  not.  I  could  not  from  recollection  tell  you. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

37.371.  Are  you  not  conscious  of  any  incident  in  your  relation  with  your  tenants 
which  would  explain  their  enmity  towards  you  ? — Not  in  any  particular  matter;  but  as 
a  o-eneral  rule  the  tenants  became  hostile  to  the  landlords  in  the  country  in  1880. 

37  372.  You  do  not  remember  anything  in  which  you  yourself  took  part  which  was 
likely  to  raise  against  you  the  feeling  of  the  tenants? — Nothing  unless  by  being  on 
that  jury  to  which  I  referred. 

37.373.  You  told  us  you  had  two  evictions,  I  think,  on  your  property  ? — Two  in  my 
life  up  to  my  being  fired  at.  I  can  give  you  their  names. 

37.374.  What  were  their  names  ? — Healy  was  one,  Kelker  was  another. 

37.375.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Froome — Frank  Froome? — Yes,  he  was 
assistant  to  the  sheriff. 
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37.376.  Was  he  ever  present  at  one  of  your  evictions  ? — He  was  present  at  those 
two  I  have  mentioned. 

37.377.  Was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  tenants  evicted  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the 
eviction  ? — She  was. 

37.378.  What  was  her  name? — Kelker. 

37.379.  Did  she  refuse  to  leave  the  bed  ? — Yes. 

37.380.  Did  the  police  refuse  to  interfere  to  remove  her  ? — They  were  not  asked, 
I  think. 

37.381.  Were  there  any  bailiffs  who  refused  to  remove  her? — No. 

37.382.  And  did  you  and  Froome  together  remove  her? — Yes,  quietly. 

37.383.  When  she  was  removed  and  brought  out  of  the  house,  did  a  policeman  run 
up  and  cover  her  with  his  coat? — Well,  she  began  to  kick  all  the  clothes  off  her — her 
bed-covering. 


37.384.  ( The  President.)  What  o’clock  was  it? — I  should  say  about  2  o’clock  in  the 
day,  p.m.,  or  1  perhaps. 

37.385.  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  Did  not  you  and  Froome  together  carry  that  woman  out 
naked  in  the  presence  of  the  by-standers? — Yes,  and  she  gave  very  considerable 
resistance.  She  kicked  us  very  strongly.  I  must  explain  that  I  should  not  have  done 
so,  but  I  saw  her  the  evening  before,  and  knew  she  was  quite  hale  and  healthy. 

37.386.  That  means  that  you  did  so  carry  her  out  in  the  presence  of  the  by-standers? 
— I  assisted  the  deputy  sheriff,  or  whatever  he  was. 

1 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 


37.387.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  rental  got  from  this  es'tate  when  you  acquired 
it  ? — Do  you  mean  this  particular  townland  ? 

37.388.  Your  own  estate  ? — The  estate,  it  was  over  300Z.  a  year  when  I  first  came 
into  possession. 

37.389.  300h  a  year  rental  ? — 300L  a  year  rental. 

37.390.  What  was  the  result  when  they  went  into  the  Land  Court  ? — They  took 
3s.  Id.  off. 

37.391.  What  was  the  annual  rental  before  the  tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court ; 
what  was  your  rental  from  the  estate  ? — Do  you  mean  in  my  father’s  time,  or  my 
own  ? 

37.392.  I  want  the  difference  between  the  rental  when  you  got  it  and  when  the 
tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court? — A  reduction  of  3s.  Id.  was  the  difference. 

37.393.  That  was  the  only  difference  ? — That  was  the  only  difference ;  the  only 
difference  that  exists  now. 

37.394.  What  were  the  crops  in  1879  which  enabled  the  tenants  to  pay  their  arrears 
after  they  were  sold  ? — Oat  crops,  principally. 

37.395.  Is  that  the  principal  crop  ? — And  the  sale  of  pigs. 

37.396.  Is  that  the  principal  crop  ? — That  is  the  principal  crop  by  which  they  pay 
their  rent. 

37.397.  At  Kilcommon  ? — In  the  parish  generally  ;  and  potatoes,  of  course. 

37.398.  They  failed  completely  ? — No,  they  did  not  fail  completely. 

37.399.  In  1879  ? — Potatoes  they  live  a  good  deal  upon  ;  they  depend  upon 
them. 

37.400.  Did  not  they  fail  almost  completely  in  1879  ? — Not  completely  ;  more  than 
a  half  ;  two-thirds  perhaps. 

37.401.  Then  anything  they  would  have  from  the  potato  crop  in  1879  would  not 
enable  them  to  pay  tho  rent ? — No;  they  never  pay  rent  from  the  potato  crop;  the 
oats  crop. 

37.402.  You  distributed  relief  amongst  tenants  whom  you  made  pay  their  ront  for 
1879  ? — When  the  crops  grew  they  were  in  a  position  to  pay  their  rents. 

37.403.  When  did  tho  crops  grow? — In. the  harvest  of  1879,  of  course. 

37.404.  And  when  you  were  distributing  the  relief  you  made  them  pay  ? — Yes,  they 
paid  without  any  coercion  on  that  estate,  the  same  as  they  did  on  every  other  barony 
in  Ireland. 
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Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

37.405.  You  say  they  did  not  pay  their  rent  out  of  potatoes.  Explain  what  you 
mean.  Do  they  grow  potatoes  to  sell  or  for  their  own  consumption  ? — Some  to  sell, 
but  generally  for  their  own  consumption. 

37.406.  Mostly  for  their  own  consumption  ? — Mostly  for  their  own  consumption. 

37 ’407.  And  this  relief  which  was  distributed  was  relief  in  respect  of  potatoes  that 
had  failed  ? — Certainly. 

37.408.  What  crops  do  they  pay  their  rent  out  of? — The  oat  crops  principally,  and 

the  sale  of  pigs.  , 

37.409.  I  wish  to  have  the  facts  about  this  eviction  which  Mr.  O’Connor  has  asked 
you  about.  In  the  first  place,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  both  these  tenants  were 
reinstated  caretakers,  and  ultimately,  I  think,  taken  back  as  tenants  again  ?  \es. 

37.410.  The  same  people  ? — Yes. 

31.411.  This  woman,  what  was  her  name  ? — Kilker,  and  Healy  was  the  man. 

37.412.  And  was  the  woman’s  name  Kilker  ? — Kilker. 

37.413.  You  said  you  had  seen  her  walking  about  the  day  before  ? — Yes,  both  the 
women  in  the  two  cases  went  to  bed. 

37.414.  Did  both  the  women  go  to  bed? — Yes,  they  went  to  bed  in  each  case. 

37*415.  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  any  question  about  these  women 

beino-  sick  or  ill,  or  was  it  a  question  of  being  determined  to  resist  the  eviction  ? — 
rppgy  were  quite  well  the  previous  evening,  they  did  it  to  resist  the  evictions. 

37.416.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that? — I  am  quite  sure,  I  visited  the  place  in  order 
to  be  prepared. 

37.417.  Was  there  any  Land  League  at  this  time  in  this  neighbourhood? — I  do  not 
think  so  in  1879,  these*  evictions  took  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  1881,  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

37.418.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  some  evidence  about  tne  League  ? — in 
the  early  part  of  1881  the  evictions  took  place. 

37.419.  I  think  you  also  said  those  were  the  only  two  evictions  you  had  in  your 

life  ? — The  only  two  I  ever  had. 

37.420.  Did  you  deal  with  each  individual  case.  You  say  you  remitted  rents,  and 
you  made  allowances,  did  you  deal  with  each  individual  case  yourself  ?— No,  they 
handed  over  the  rents  they  owed  until  they  went  into  the  Land  Commission  Court, 
and  they  found  the  terms  I  had  offered  were  better  than  they  got  there ;  in  some  cases 
they  got  larger  reductions  than  3s.  1  d.,  but  the  average  was  3s.  Id. 

37.421.  You  stated  that  one  of  your  servants  returned  three  times  ? — He  did. 

37.422.  Came  back  ? — Came  back. 

37.423.  How  Jong  had  he  been  with  you  before  ? — About  five  or  six  years,  but  he 
told  the  district  inspector  he  was  afraid  to  remain  with  me,  he  had  to  go,  and  he 
sued  me  for  his  wages,  and  I  dismissed  him  before  the  county  court  judge,  he  having 
deserted  me,  but  subsequently  I  voluntarily  paid  him  his  wages. 

37.424.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  cause  for  his  going  away  ?— I  think  there  was, 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  remained  and  earned  his  money,  and  the  other 
two  servants  also  who  left  me. 


The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


( The  Attorney -General.)  I  hoped  to  complete  all  the  land  agents  to-day,  but  I  am 
afraid  more  of  them  cannot  be  here.  However,  I  hope  to  get  them  on  Tuesday,  and 
then  to  complete  them  all.  I  have  just  sent  to  know  if  another  witness  whom  I  want 
to  call  is  well  enough  to  be  examined. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  While  this  is  waiting  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  call 
attention  to  a  publication  by  the  “  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  of  this  placard.  The 
League’s  murderous  ring.  Confession  in  open  court.  ^  It  is  a  well  known  paper  m 
very  large  circulation  in  Sheffield.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  apply  to  your  Lordship. 
My  Lord,  I  wrould  do  a  great  deal  rather  than  make  this  application. 
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( The  President.)  You  must  base  it  upon  some  affidavit.  We  cannot  have  these 
things  brought  forward  in  this  manner,  as  if  on  a  mere  sight  of  something  it  is  right 
that  an  application  should  be  made. 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Certainly  not,  my  Lord.  I  understand  I  must  do  so,  as  was  done 
in  the  other  cases. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  The  witness  I  have  sent  for  is  not  well  enough.  I  merely 
mention  that,  my  Lord,  because  this  is  a  little  out  of  order.  A 

Captain  Thomas  Oliver  Plunkett  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

37^25i  Have  you  been  a  resident  magistrate  in  Ireland  for  the  last  22  years? — Yes. 

37.426.  What  counties  have  you  been  in  during  the  last  15  years  ? — During  the  first 
15  years  I  was  in  Longford,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Meath,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry. 

37.427.  I  understand  it  was  divided  somewhat  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  Langford, 
Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Meath  the  first  15,  and  the  last  10,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry. 

37.428.  Previous  to  that,  I  think  you  had  been  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

37.429.  Now,  from  1866  to  1880  what  was  the  condition  of  the  counties  of  Mayo, 
Meith,  Langford,  and  Sligo  ? — Quiet,  and  fairly  free  from  crime. 

37.430.  What  sort  of  feeling  was  there  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — 
Friendly. 

37.431.  Had  evictions  from  time  to  time  been  carried  out  (or  ejectments,  as  we 
call  them  here)  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  there  were  isolated  cases. 

37.432.  What  was  the  way  evictions  were  carried  out  prior  to  1880  ? — Prior  to  1879 
there  were  never  any  forces  employed. 

37.433.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  men  used  to  go  with  the  sheriff? — Perhaps 
two,  or  three,  or  four. 

37.434.  Were  they  ever  productive  of  disturbance  or  did  they  produce  crime  ? — No. 

37.435.  Now,  you  of  course  have  known  from  time  to  time  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland — I  am  speaking  of  before  1879 — taking  place? — Yes. 

37.436.  Speaking  from  your  experience,  under  ordinary  circumstances  what  did 
these  agrarain  outrages  proceed  from? — They  proceeded  from  combinations,  one  was 
the  Ribbon  Society,  the  one  that  existed  principally  in  Westmeath. 

37.437.  Was  the  Ribbon  Society  confined  principally  to  Westmeath  ? — Westmeath 
and  the  borders  of  two  or  three  other  counties. 

37.438.  Now,  did  you  ever  know  any  organisation  against  the  payment  of  rent 
spreading  through  various  counties  until  the  year  1879  ?— Never. 

37.439.  Or  any  objection  to  taking  evicted  farms  ? — No. 

37.440.  Did  you  ever  know  before  1879  any  outrage  inflicted  on  any  person  because 
he  paid  his  rent  ? — Never. 

37.441.  Or  because  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  had  been 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent? — No, 

37.442.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  organisation  to  outrage  people  for  taking  evicted 
farms  ? — Never,  or  never  heard  of  it. 

37.443.  Or  to  intimidate  them  from  taking  them  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it,  except 
the  societies  I  have  mentioned  in  West  Meath. 

37.444.  Was  the  expression  “  Land-grabber  ”  known,  or  commonly  used  at  all  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

37.445.  And  “  moonlighter  ”  or  moonlighting  ”  outrages,  did  you  know  of  these 
before  1879  ? — No,  never. 

37.446.  With  regard  to  the  years  you  have  been  speaking  of,  what  T  want  to  know 
is,  could  there  be  any  extensive  outrages  or  conduct  of  the  kind  to  which  I  am 
referring  without  it  coming  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  think  not. 

37.447.  Say  what  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Ribbon  Society,  so  far  as  you  know 
its  working  in  West  Meath. 

37.448.  ( The  President.)  You  said  West  Meath  and  somewhere  else  ? — The  borders 
of  Langford  and  Meath. 

37.449.  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  were  the  characteristics  of  it? — It  was  prin¬ 
cipally  directed  against  landlords,  and  agents  and  bailiffs. 

37.450.  Did  you  ever  know  tenants  outraged  by  tho  Ribbon  men  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any  case. 
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37.451.  It  was  confined,  I  do  not  say  to  the  exact  boundaries,  but  to  the  locality  you 
have  described  ? — Yes. 

37.452.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  the  West  Meath  Commission,  in  the 
year  1870  or  thereabouts  ?— Yes. 

37.453.  Was  that  to  inquire  into  Ribbonism  ? — It  was. 

37.454.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  I  wish  to  ask  you  distinctly,  do  you 
think  that  Ribbonism,  or  any  secret  society,  independent  of  the  Land  League,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  country  after  1880  ? — No. 

37.455.  Will  you  tell  me  in  your  own  way  after  the  Land  League  was  established  in 
1879,  or  whatever  the  date  may  be — for  our  purpose  we  will  call  it  the  end  of  1879 — 
how  it  affected  the  counties  which  you  were  working  in,  and  which  I  may  repeat,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry  ? — Yes.  Well  there  was  a  general  disorder  setting  in.  There 
was  a  resistance  to  the  execution  of  legal  processes  in  every  shape  and  form,  and  the 
police  were  assaulted  whenever  they  assisted  the  sheriff  at  evictions,  and  crowds  used  to 
assemble,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  protecting  the  sheriff  some¬ 
times  in  carrying  out  his  decrees. 

37.456.  Now,  are  you  able  to  tell  their  lordships  fro/n  your  own  work  in  any  county 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  county  where  the  League 
was,  and  where  it  was  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  There  were  three  districts 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  that  were  practically  free  from  crime. 

37.457.  Would  you  name  them  ? — Dingley,  Kenmare,  and  Carseveen,  which  were  the 
poorer  parts.  All  the  crime  and  outrage  was  concentrated  in  four  other  districts. 

37.458.  What  were  they  ? — Listoweil,  Tralee,  Killarney,  and  Castleisland. 

37.459.  Tell  us  what  was  the  condition  or  activity  of  the  Land  League  in  the  three  ? 
— Well  in  the  three  first-named  districts  there  was  practically  no  Land  League  or 
National  League. 

37.460.  And  the  other  four  ? — The  other  four  there  was. 

37.461.  Was  it  active  or  not  ? — Active. 

37.462.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  what  I  may  call  poverty  or  inability 
to  pay  the  rent,  which  was  the  poorer  parts  of  the  county  ? — Those  three  first  named 
districts,  Dingley,  Kenmare,  and  Carseveen. 

37.463.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  according  to  yo  t  experience  the  development 
of  outrage,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  took  place  in  the  part  of  Kerry  where 
the  people  were  in  a  better  condition  ? — Yes,  and  where  there  was  much  better  land. 

37.464.  Where  there  was  better  land  ? — Yes. 

37.465.  Had  it  any  effect  upon  the  way  that  you  were  able  to  cope  with  crime  or 
disturbance— your  police  force? — Well,  I  was  enabled  in  the  latter  end  of  1881  and 
1882  to  practially  strip  the  three  first  named  districts  of  police. 

37.466.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of  importing  them  into  the  other 
districts. 

37.467.  In  other  words  to  transfer  the  police  from  the  three  districts  you  have 
named  to  do  duty  in  the  four  districts  ? — Yes. 

37.468.  Will  you  just  tell  us  up  to  what  period  in  those  three  districts  you  were  able 
to  remove  the  police  to  the  other  four — what  date  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Up  to  1886. 
Sir  Edward  Buller  succeeded  me  in  Kerry  in  the  summer  of  1886. 

37.469.  During  this  time  I  speak  of,  1879  to  1883,  had  you  anything  to  do,  or  had 
you  yourself  any  experience  of  what  used  to  go  on  at  evictions  ?— -Oh  yes,  I  was 
frequently  at  them. 

37.470.  And  had  to  command  the  police? — Yes. 

37.471.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  :  Does  a  resident  magistrate  do  any  judicial  work 
or  not.  First,  what  was  your  position,  please  ? — For  the  last  seven  years  I  did  no 
judicial  work. 

37.472.  You  do  no  judicial  work  at  all  ? — None,  whatever. 

37.473.  Now,  what  part  did  you  have  to  take  in  evictions  ? — I  took  charge  of  the 
forces  for  the  protection  of  the  sheriff. 

37.474.  AYhat  body  of  men  were  requisite  ? — Police,  and  sometimes  military. 

37.475.  AYhat  number? — AYell,  it  varied  ;  from  50  to  150  or  200. 

37.476.  AYhat  number  of  people  used  to  oppose,  or  what  method  did  they  use  at 
these  evictions  to  oppose,  the  carrying  out  of  the  eviction  ? — Latterly  the  custom  has 
been  to  barricade  the  house. 
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37.477.  I  am  speaking  of  the  number  of  people  first? — Oh,  crowds  of  country 
people. 

37.478.  Numbered  by  tens  or  hundreds  ? — Yes,  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands ; 
formerly,  not  latterly. 

37.479.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  barricading.  What  used  to  be  done  ? — Houses 
used  to  be  filled  with  trunks  of  trees,  and  branches,  and  sometimes  the  floor  cut 
away. 

37.480.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  were  any  more  persons  in  the  house  at  any  of  the 
times  than  the  tenants  ? — Oh,  invariably,  on  nearly  every  occasion ;  sometimes  14  or 
15  other  people. 

37.481.  Let  me  get  the  fact  from  you.  Was  there  any  actual  resistance  besides  the. 
barricading  ? — Yes.  Prom  the  windows  of  the  house  they  used  to  throw  bottles  and 
stones  and  boiling  water,  and  sometimes  there  was  boiling  tar. 

37.482.  That  kind  of  resistance  was  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

37.483.  Do  you  know  of  any  organisation  existing  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  assisting  in  resisting  evictions  for  nonpayment  of  rent  up  to  1883,  except  the 
Land  League,  and  after  that  the  National  League  ? — No,  no  other. 

37.484.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  acts  complained  of  were  the  work 
of  some  secret  society  independent  of  the  Land  League.  What  is  your  opinion  upon 
it? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

37.485.  Of  course  you,  from  time  to  time,  saw  in  the  papers  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  tenants  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

38.486.  Now,  did  you  see  any  of  the  people  yourself  ? — On,  yes,  often. 

37.487.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a 
conversation  with  some  of  them. 

37.488.  With  reference  to  what  was  going  on  ? — Yes. 

37.489.  Tell  us,  please,  the  kind  of  conversation  you  had  with  them  ? 

(The  President.)  With  the  persons  evicted,  you  mean. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  submit  this  is  absolutely  in  no  sense  evidence.  If 
a  person,  for  example,  gave  up  his  situation  as  a  servant,  and  makes  his  statement  as 
to  the  cause,  your  Lordships  have  allowed  it,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  objected  to 
its  being  proved ;  but  here  is  the  naked,  simple,  unqualified,  hearsay  evidence.  A  man 
is  evicted  by  somebody  else,  and  this  gentleman  is  an  official  and  is  present,  and 
witnesses  the  scene,  and  he  has  a  c  onversation  with  the  evicted  tenant,  and  this  is  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  took  place.  I  submit  that  it  comes  in  the  ordinary  case 
of  hearsay  evidence. 

The  Attorney  Genet al.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  evicted  person  whose  property 
has  been  taken  is  supposed  to  be  resisting  the  law  ;  and  persons  are  there  assisting  in  the 
defence,  and  he  is  defending  his  own  property.  I  propose  to  show  by  statements  made 
that  the  tenants  themselves  were  not  desirous  that  their  property  should  be  so  treated, 
but  were  acting  under  the  compulsion  of  others  at  the  time;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
case  of  people  who  by  their  acts  in  some  cases,  and  by  their  words  in  others,  to  the 
persons  carrying  out  the  evictions,  stated  distinctly — that  will  bo  the  evidence — that 
they  were  not  either  willing  it  should  go  on,  or  did  not  wish  it,  or  were  coerced  into 
it.  The  issue  is,  intimidation  or  not;  but  I  submit  that  would  be  followed  by  acts 
done  or  declarations  made  by  the  persons  at  the  time  that  the  thing  was  being 
carried  out. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General  is  this  :  that  if  one  person 
has  himself  broken  the  law,  that  that  constitutes  a  statement  of  his,  admissible  in 
evidence  against  another  person,  because  the  other  person  is  suggested  to  bo  breaking 
the  law,  too. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  directed  to  the  tenants  who  were  them¬ 
selves  breaking  the  law  ;  is  that  so  ? 

(The  Attorney  General.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Did  you  include  that? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  I  did  not  include  it  in  one  sense,  my  Lord.  I  referred 
to  people  on  whose  property  the  law,  so  to  speak,  was  being  broken  by  resistance,  but 
who  were  either  not  themselves  taking  active  part  in  it  or  not  the  only  persons. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  suggestion  is  this :  the  tenant — I  care  not  whether  he  is 
breaking  the  law  or  not — makes  a  statement  as  to  his  motives  for  breaking  the  law. 
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(The  President.)  No,  no  ;  that  is  not  as  I  understand  it.  That  he  makes  a  statement 
to  this  effect:  “  This  is  not  my  doing,  but  the  doing  of  other  people.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  And,  therefore,  that  is  admissible  of  other  people.  Supposing  it 
was  the  ordinary  case  of  a  man  being  charged  with  stealing  a  watch,  and  he  said, 

“  It  was  not  I  did  it,  but  somebody  else.”  That  is  contended  by  the  Attorney- 
Gfeneral  to  be  evidence  against  that  other  person,  and  I  submit  if  the  rule  of  hearsay 
evidence  has  any  validity  at  all,  I  submit  this  is  the  very  case  m  which  it  should  not 

he(MrWJustice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Supposing  he  said  I  am  resisting  the  law  ;  I  will  not  be 
evicted,  because  I  do  not  intend  to  pay  my  rent.  Would  that  be  admissible . 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then,  why  is  it  not  a  declaration  accompanying  the  act  ? 
(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  may  be  a  declaration  of  something  accompanying  the  act,  but 
that  would  not  be  admissible  as  evidence  against  the  third  person,  and  more  than 
that  my  Lord,  this  is  not  that  case  ;  this  is  simply  a  conversation  with  tenants  I  he 
tenants  were  supposed  to  be  fighting  when  they  were  being  evicted,  but  the  gentleman 

in  the  box  was  not  asked. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me.  I  distinctly  said  “declaration  made  by  the 
“  tenants  at  the  time  the  acts  were  being  done,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  he  was 
“  either  being  intimidated  or  showing  that  it  was  not  his  own  voluntary  resistance. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Well,  my  Lords,  I  have  put  my  argument  on  the  best  grounds  1 

can,  and  I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

( The  President.)  Mr.  Reid,  it  appears  to  us  that  statements  made  by  the  tenant  as 
against  other  people  are  not  admissible,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  were  to  say,  “  So  and  so 
is  doing  it.”  But  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  legitimate  to  take  the  statement  of  the 
tenant  that  he  is  not  a  party  to  it.  There  is  a  resistance  going  on,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  possession  of  this  man’s  land.  I  think  therefore  it  is  very  fairly 
admissible  that  he  himself  says  that  the  resistance  is  not  by  him,  and  it  would  be 
left  for  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  whose  it  is. 

37  490  ( The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  heard  my  Lord’s  distinction  I  do  not  ask 
vou  to  give  any  statement  reflecting  on  third  parties  or  calculated  to  charge  the 
guilt  upon  third  parties.  Have  you  had  statements  made  by  tenants  at  the  time  of 
evictions  as  to  their  part  in  them  ? — Yes. 

37  491  Tell  my  Lords  the  nature  of  those  statements.  Well,  I  recollect  t 
occasions'  in  which  the  tenants  themselves  told  me  they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay, 

^ 1 37" 492 .^Any tlfln g^with  reference  to  the  houses  themselves  ?— They  said  they  did  not 
want’ to  resist  at  all,  that  they  wanted  to  pay.  I  remember  one  case  especially.  An 
exceedingly  nice  house,  a  two-storeyed  one.  That  was  a  good  deal  damaged  one  c  y 

an37t49°3hNow  was  the  injury  done  to  the  actual  property  of  the  houses  great  on  these 

°T£?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  able  to  say — you  probably  may  have  some 
general  knowledge— was  the  injury  done  at  all  commensurate  with  the  amount  that 
was  due,  in  any  instance— can  you  say  whether  more  injury  was  done  than  the  value  0 

the37U495n  ‘s^tlhewa^n  which  thHouse  had  been  treated  for  the  purpose  of 
this  ’resistance  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  m  dispute  .-Yes,  I 

SU37  496ayNlw  you  have  spoken  of  those  districts  which  were  bad  in  Kerry  up  to  the 
year  1883 — Traiee,  Listowel,  Castleisland,  and  Killarney.  D.d  you  find  any  improve- 
ru  nt  after  the  suppression— whether  it  was  effectual  or  not  is  another  matter  but 
Sler  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  in  the  end  of  1881  and  the  beginning  of 
1882  ? — I  think  1882  was  the  worst  year — I  think  so. 

37.497.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  it  was  ?— But  after  that  it  improved. 

37.498.  (The  Attorney-General.)  After  1882  ?— Yes,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 

1881  that  the  Land  League  was  proclaimed.  It  was  October  or  November.  ? 

37.499.  I  understand  you  to  mean  it  was  after  the  passing  of  the  Gnmes  Act .  iNo, 

the  Crimes  Act  was - . 
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37.500.  It  was  after  the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act  or  Coercion  Act  of  July,  1882, 
that  things  improved  ? — Yes,  July  or  August. 

37.501.  Of  course  you  know  by  name  the  Land  League,  the  Ladies’  Land  League, 
and  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

37.502.  With  reference  to  this  district  of  Dingley,  Kenmare,  and  Carsereen,  which 
had  been  quiet,  or  comparatively  quiet,  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League,  did  you  find 
any  difference  afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  National  League  ? — No,  they  remained 
quiet  up  to  the  time  I  gave  over  Kerry. 

37.503.  When  did  you  give  over  Kerry? — 1886. 

37.504.  Did  you  know  of  the  Cork  8team  Packet  Company  ? — Yes. 

37.505.  And  of  the  Cork  Defence  Union  ? — Yes. 

37.506.  What  was  the  Cork  Defence  Union  ? — It  was  an  association  on  the  principle 
of  the  Property  Defence  Association  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  emergency  men  for 
evicted  farms,  labourers  for  those  who  could  not  get  them,  and  stocking  the  farms 
— taking  over  the  farms. 

37.507.  There  were  meetings  from  time  to  time,  where  speeches  were  made, 
I  will  not  go  into  details,  but  speeches  made  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  Did  you 
find  any  effect  following  in  the  district  in  which  inflammatory  speeches  had  been  made  ? 
— Outrages  generally  followed. 

37.508.  Now  I  must  ask  you  for  some  detailed  information  with  regard  to  the 
police.  What,  before  the  agitation  of  1889 — I  will  fix  all  my  dates  to  the  end  of  1879 
— was  the  state  of  the  police  in  the  Castleisland  sub -district  ? — Well,  personally,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  there  in  1879,  but  the  record  shows  the  number  of 
police  in  Castleisland  was  eight. 

37.509.  Now  in  1881,  what  was  it  ? — In  1881  there  were  59  in  Castleisland,  about. 

37.510.  In  1882?— 172. 

37.511.  Listowell  ? — Listowell  in  1878  had  39. 

37.512.  I  think  Listowel  includes  a  sub-district  ? — Oh,  several  sub-districts ;  that 
included  several  sub-districts. 

37.513.  In  1881  ? — There  were  56. 

37.514.  1882?— 77. 

37.515.  1883?— 97. 

37.516.  And  Trallee? — In  Tralee  there  were  59  in  1878. 

37.517.  Tralee  and  its  out-station  ? — Yes,  at  that  time  I  believe  Castleisland  was  one 
of  the  out-stations  of  Tralee. 

37.518.  Therefore  the  eight  would  be  slightly  increased  by  that  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Slightly. 

37.519.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  perfectly  correct.  Out  of  the  59,  some  would 
be  due  to  Castleisland.  We  will  get  the  right  number? — Eight. 

37.520.  The  eight  of  Castleisland  formed  a  part  of  the  Tralee  district  ? — I  understand 
it  was  part  of  the  Tralee  district  then. 

37.521.  What  you  mean  is,  the  eight  would  be  included  in  this  ? — Yes. 

37.522.  Now  then  in  1881  in  Tralee  ? — 79. 

37.523.  1882?— 112. 

37.524.  1883?— 146. 

37.525.  Then  Killarney  ? — 55  in  1878. 

37.526.  Give  numbers  please  ? — There  were  55  in  1878;  54  in  1879;  51  in  1880; 
66  in  1881 ;  101  in  1882  ;  105  in  1883  ;  105  in  1884. 

37.527.  If  it  be  suggested  that  there  is  some  increase  in  the  district  at  Castleisland, 
by  adding  the  total  together  we  shall  got  the  gross  still  more  ? — Yes. 

37.528.  What  change  was  there  made  in  the  Castleisland  district  in  1881  ;  are  you 
able  to  tell  us  at  any  time  ? — I  think  so.  At  the  end  of  1880,  or  at  any  rate  before  I 
had  charge  of  them,  it  was  forming  a  district  of  itself. 

37,529-30.  Tho  increase  was  upon  the  district  of  which  you  took  charge? — Yes. 

37.531.  We  know  evidence  has  been  given  of  these  moonlighting  outrages  by  bands 
of  moonlighters,  who  went  and  demanded  to  see  the  rent-books,  and  asked  about 
payment  of  rent  and  things  of  that  kind.  You  have  already  stated  that  was  new  as 
far  as  you  knew  in  tho  history  of  crime  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

37.532.  Did  you  know  any  other  authority — illegal  authority,  I  mean — carrying  out 
the  edicts  or  behests  of  tho  Land  League,  except  these  moonlighters  ? — No. 

37.533.  And  boycotting  ? — And  boycotting. 
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37.534.  What  part  have  you  been  in  since  you  left  Kerry  in  1886?— Cork  and 

Limerick  « 

37.535.  You  had  Cork  and  Limerick  under  you  during  the  time  you  have  told  us  ?— 

^  *37  536  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  condition  of  Cork  before  and  after  the 
existence  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ?— There  were  four  districts  in 

Cork  that  were  more  disturbed  than  the  rest. 

37  537.  Tell  us  which  they  were? — Ballincollig,  Kanturk,  Mallow,  and  xoughal. 

37  538.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  districts  ? — I  know  them  all. 

37,539.  Four  out  of  how  many  ?— There  are  eight. 

37’540.  Give  us  the  other  four  ?— Kinsale,  Charleville,  and  Mitchelstown.  1  will 

think  of  the  other  in  a  moment.  .  T  .  . 

37  541.  Is  it  Bantry? — No,  Bantry  is  m  West  Cork.  I  am  speaking  of  East 

C°37  542  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you.  It  is  not  very  material.  What  were  you 
e'oini  to  say  with  regard  to  those  four  districts  ?— They  were  more  disorderly  than  the 
others  and  in  those  four  districts  the  National  League  had  great  influence. 

37  543  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  there  between  National  League  and  Land 
League?'  Are  you  speaking  of  the  later  period  or  the  earlier  ?— I  was  not  there  at  the 

time  of  the  Land  League  in  that  county.  .  ,  0  T,  •  , 

37,544.  You  did  not  have  Cork  under  your  immediate  superintendence  ?— It  was  just 

^37^545.  Will  you  tell  us  from  what  date  you  speak  of  the  National  League,  and 
those  districts  being  more  disturbed  when  the  National  League  had  influence  there  . 

1  37 1 546r°NoweLimerick.g  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the 
county  there  where  the  Land  League  was  active?— Yes,  the  Land  League  was  fairly 
active  in  most  districts  in  Limerick. 

37  547.  Did  you  find  the  result  was  that  crime  or  outrage  was  pretty  uniformly 
spread  ?— There  was  a  good  deal  of  outrage,  but  the  principal .  class  of  outrage  was 
incendiary  fires  and  mutilation  of  cattle  and  stealing  cattle  off  evicted  farms. 

37,548."  What  period  are  you  speaking  of? — I  am  speaking  from  1882,  up  or  from 

tt37  5419Tdo0no1t88know  whether  you  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  secret  and 
clandestine  payment  of  rent  yourself  ?-No,  no  personal  knowledge 

37.550.  Has  the  condition  improved  since  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887  .  Uh,  very 

much. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

37.551.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  a  resident  magistrate  now,  or  are  yon  a  divisional 

magistrate  ? — I  am  a  divisional  magistrate.  i  a+ 

37.552.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  many  counties  under  you.  Yes, 

pre3r553  CMv  friend1  Zfasked  yon  a  question  or  two  about  resident  magistrates.  I 
mustfskyonk  very  short  question  or  two  about  it.  Ees.dent  magnates  at  m  a 

^^^S^^uite'apar^rmn*  the^present  Crimes  Act  which  is  in  force,  under  which 

^^K^r:f^=tthe  ordinary  course  ?-Yes.  Every 

resident  magnate  has  a  district  with  a  certain  number  of  petty  sessmns  m  it,  and 

“so8  HatToui;"  sradua,'y ceased  to  di5Charge 

dl7l55S7nC|o11imtwL^1e^uld  S’  fnEngtodlhe  sessional  business  is  transacted 

entirely  by  resident  magistrates? — Yes,  principally. 

37  558  But  the  resident  magistrates  are  also  executive  officers  ?— Yes. 

37.559.  They  have  the  control  of  the  police  and,  m  fact,  m  cases  of  conflict  and 

difficulty,  they  lead  and  command  the  police  ?  ,,  ,,  .  •  yu 

37.560.  In  fact,  they  are  officials  of  the  police  —Well,  they  are  not  m  the  police. 

37.561.  But  they  are  officials  in  command  of  the  police  .  les. 
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37.562.  And  the  military,  when  the  military  are  called  out  ? — Yes. 

37.563.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  these  districts.  Let  us  first  come  to  the  Kerry 
districts.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  three  which  were  quiet? — Yes. 

37.564.  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Cahirciveen  ? — Yes. 

37.565.  And  the  others  were  disturbed  ? — Yes. 

37.566.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  Land  League  branches  in  Dingle  and 
about  Dingle  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  branch  in  Dingle  started  in  1885,  I  think. 

37.567.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Land  League  now  which  expired  in  1881  or  1882. 
Were  there  not  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  every  part  of  those  three  quiet 
districts? — Yes,  they  may  have  been  established,  but  they  had  no  vitality  whatever. 
One  never  heard  of  them. 

37.568.  In  the  first  place  we  will  deal  with  their  existence,  and  after  that  we  will 
deal  with  their  vitality.  Were  there  not  Land  League  branches  in  every  parish  of  the 
three  quiet  districts  you  have  mentioned  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  branch  in 
every  parish. 

37.569.  You  say  they  had  not  vitality  ? — I  say  they  had  none. 

37.570.  Do  you  say  they  had  vitality  in  a  place  like  Castleisland  ? — Well,  yes,  they 
had ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  in  Castleisland  for  the  Land  League  or  the  National 
League  to  have  vitality,  because  the  place  was  so  thoroughly  well  organised  first  that 
it  was  not  required. 

37.571.  So  thoroughly  well  organised  before  the  Land  League  went  there? — No,  it 
was  in  1881 — the  beginning  of  1881. 

37.572.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Land  League.  I  am  trying  to  get  to  close  quarters 
with  you  with  regard  to  the  Land  League  in  Castleisland  ? — I  am  bpeaking  of  the 
Land  League  too. 

37.573.  December  4th,  1880,  was  the  date  when  the  Land  League  was  started  in 
Castleisland.  Do  you  say  that  was  a  strong  branch  or  a  weak  branch  ? — I  should  say 
it  was  a  strong  branch. 

37.574.  And  the  same  of  the  other  branches  in  Tralee,  Killarney,  and  the  other 
places  ? — Yes. 

37.575.  Will  you  give  me  the  facts  upon  which  you  rely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  branches  were  weak  in  the  three  districts  you  have  said  were  quiet  and  there 
strong,  for  example,  in  Castleisland.  Give  me  the  facts  ? — AVhat  I  rely  on  is  that  in 
the  three  districts,  wherever  there  was  a  branch  established  which  had  any  vitality, 
crime  invariably  followed,  and  in  the  three  districts  named  there  was  little  or  no  crime 
up  to  the  time  I  speak  of. 

37.576.  And,  therefore,  you  infer  that  the  Land  League  was  weak  in  those  three 
districts,  and  strong  in  the  other? — In  which? 

37.577.  Strong  in  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

37.578.  That  is  your  reason  ? — That  is  one  of  them. 

37.579.  Of  course  you  have  more.  I  want  to  take  them  one  by  one  ;  but  that  is 
one  reason  ? — Yes. 

37.580.  Now,  will  you  give  me  another  ? — -Yes  ;  the  other  has  been  received  from 
private  information. 

37.581.  About  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  different  branches  ? — About  the 
action  of  the  different  branches. 

37.582.  I  will  ask  you  about  the  action  in  a  moment.  I  am  asking  you  your  ground 
for  saying  the  Land  League  was  strong  in  the  one  and  weak  in  the  other.  Do  you 
see  ? — Yes. 

37.583.  You  have  given  me  one  reason  in  answer  to  that.  What  is  the  other  ? — The 
other  was  that  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  denouco  a  man  ho  invariably  suffered,  and 
that  showed  their  strength. 

37.584.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  persons  you  refer  to  in  that  answor  ? — The 
names  of  what  persons  ? 

37.585.  The  persons  who  were  denounced  and  suffered  ? — Mr.  Herbert  was  denounced 
for  one,  and  was  murdered  afterwards ;  and  I  heard  a  speech  made  by  a  parish  priest 
denouncing  a  man. 

37.586.  Whom  ? — Mr.  Curtin,  and  ho  was  murdered  a  week  after. 

37,5o7.  Who  was  the  parish  priest  who  denounced  Curtin? — Lather  O’Conr.or  of 
Firies. 
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37.588.  Where  was  that? — At  Firies.  He  referred  to  him.  He  did  not  mention 
his  name,  but  it  was  clearly  understood  by  the  people  who  were  listening  to  him  who 
he  meant,  and  they  named  him. 

37.589.  Curtin  was  vice-president  of  the  National  League  at  the  time,  we  know  ? 

He  was  a  member,  I  think. 

37.590.  We  have  had  it  proved  he  was  a  vice-president? — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  a  vice-president. 

37.591.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  vice-president? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me.  Our  recollection  does  not  agree  with  yours. 
All  I  mean  is,  if  you  are  only  quoting  the  evidence,  I  think  it  is  not  so. 

( The  President.)  We  have  got  the  name. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  quite  enough. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  enough. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  We  do  not  want  to  have  controversy  about  it. 

37.592.  Now  what  did  he  say,  and  where  is  it  reported?  Have  you  a  report  of  the 
speech  ? — I  took  a  note  of  it. 

37.593.  Thank  you  ? — It  was  at  the  sale  of  some  cattle  that  were  seized  by  the 
sheriff,  at  which  I  was  present.  He  said,  “  Now,  my  friends,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
“  the  minions  of  the  land,  but  we  do  not  come  here  to  fight,  in  fact  we  are  not  able 
“  to  fight  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown,  but  we  can  defend  our  rights  in  other  ways, 

“  but  without  combination  and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  we  must  fall,  and  he 
“  that  goes  behind  the  back  of  his  neighbours  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause  (cries  of 
“  ‘  Curtin  ’),  I  do  not  wish  to  name  anyone,  but  they  are  known.”  He  then  called 
on  the  men  to  disperse.  At  that  time  Curtin  had  paid  his  rent. 

37.594.  Do  you  say  that  that  referred  to  Mr.  Curtin  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

37.595.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  other  Curtins  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any. 

37.596.  Is  it  the  fact  that  Curtin’s  name  is  entered  as  one  of  the  agrarian  outrages 
at  all  ? — I  could  not  say  right  off. 

37.597.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  his  name  is  not  even  entered  as  an  agrarian 
outrage  in  the  Outrage  Book? — I  do  not  know. 

37.598.  Is  this  your  charge  :  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Connor  denounced  Curtin  by  that 
language,  and  that  Curtin  was  shot  in  consequence  ;  is  that  what  you  suggest  ? — I  do. 

I  believe  it  was  a  great  deal  due  to  that. 

37.599.  You  believe  it  was  due  to  that  speech? — Yes. 

37.600.  That  Curtin  was  shot.  You  believe  that?  —  I  believe  it  was  a  direct 
incitment  to  murder. 

37.601.  You  believe  that  Curtin  was  shot  in  consequence  of  that  speech;  I  am 
asking  you? — Well,  I  have  stated  it. 

37.602.  Because  you  have  put  upon  me  that  crime  followed  meetings  ? — I  say  the 
inflammatory  speeches  at  meetings  brought  about  crime. 

37.603.  Do  you  suggest  that  was  a  denunciation  of  Curtin  which  you  believe  led 
to  his  murder  ? — I  say  it  was  well  calculated  to  lead  to  his  murder. 

37.604.  Have  you  any  other  case  in  which  you  say  the  National  League  denounced 
a  man,  and  he  suffered  in  consequence.  I  believe  that  was  your  answer? — Yes. 

37.605.  Name  them,  please  ?— There  was  a  man  named  Fitzmaurice  murdered  in 
Kerry,  and  before  that  he  was  denounced  by  the  Lixnaw  branch,  I  think  it  was. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  a  case  as  to  which  we  have  had  evidence  ;  therefore  I  need 
not  pursue  that. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

37.606.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  were  not  in  Kerry  at  that  time  at  all? — I  was  not  in 
Kerry,  no  ;  but  I  read  the  denunciation. 

37.607.  Yes,  so  you  said.  We  have  had  evidence  in  regard  to  it.  Where  do  you 
say  the  denunciation  was  ? — I  believe  it  was  the  Lixnaw  branch,  as  well  as  I 
recollect. 

37.608.  You  said  that  everyone  who  was  denounced  by  the  League  suffered  for  it  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  say  everyone. 

37.609.  I  think  you  did,  but  you  may  not  have  meant  to  say  it.  I  rather  think 
you  did.  However,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  it.  What  is  it  you  meant  to  say  ? 

I  meant  to  say  in  most  cases.  In  most  cases  a  man  who  was  denounced  had  to 
receive  protection  in  some  shape  or  form. 
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37.610.  Do  you  say  he  was  shot  at  or  suffered  ? — Yes. 

37.611.  Have  you  any  other  instances?  I  mean  we  want  to  follow  this  out  and 
have  followed  it  out  in  the  evidence  which  has  already  been  given,  and  shall  have 
to  argue  upon  it  hereafter.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  support  yourself  by 
giving  me  cases  of  denunciation  followed  by  crime,  beyond  those  you  have  given 
already  ? — I  cannot  recollect  any  at  present,  but  I  know  several.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  particular  cases  at  present,  there  are  so  many  of  them. 

36.612.  Will  you  try.  You  have  not  made  out  any  list  of  them  at  all  ? — No,  I  have 
not  here. 

37.613.  And  as  I  understand  you,  you  say  there  were  meetings  at  which,  or  resolutions 
in  which,  persons  were  mentioned  in  an  adverse  sense,  and  that  afterwar  ’a  they  suffered 
some  injury? — Yes. 

37.614.  You  cannot  give  me  by  name  those  you  have  given  at  present? — No. 

37.615.  Now  I  think  we  will  come  back,  if  you  please,  to  what  we  were  upon. 
What  is  your  further  ground  for  saying  that  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League 
caused  crime,  which  I  think  you  have  said.  Do  you  refer  to  private  information  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  in  my  view  the  strongest  ground  is  that  which  I  have  already  given : 
that  wherever  it  existed  with  any  vitality  there  was  crime  and  outrage,  and  where  it 
did  not  there  was  none. 

37.616.  I  ask  you  about  vitality.  What  are  are  your  facts  for  asserting  the  vitality 
of  the  Castleisland  League  and  for  alleging  the  weakness  of  the  other  Leagues.  What 
do  you  mean — what  is  your  evidence  of  that  ?— A  branch  might  be  established,  and 
after  a  short  time  meetings  would  be  very  few  and  far  between ;  perhaps  not  meeting 
for  two  or  three  months.  In  another  place  they  would  meet  every  week. 

37.617.  That  is  a  case  of  the  number  of  meetings.  I  suppose  you  would  also  be 
guided  by  the  number  of  members  ? — It  would  be  the  case  of  the  branch  itself.  It 
practically  collapsed  although  it  existed. 

37.618.  One  case  would  be  the  number  of  their  meetings  ? — Yes. 

37.619.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  branch.  Another  would  be,  I  suppose,  the 
nnmber  of  members  of  the  branch  ? — No,  not  necessarily. 

37.620.  Then  what  other,  please  ?  What  test  do  you  go  by  in  order  to  determine 
strength  or  weakness  ? — I  think  I  have  given  you  the  principle  one. 

37.621.  The  test  of  crime  ? — Yes. 

37.622.  That  is  to  say,  where  crime  exists  you  infer  they  are  strong,  and  where  it 

does  not  exist - ? — No,  I  say  that  where  they  are  strong  crime  exists. 

37.623.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  they  are  strong  or  weak,  if  you  will  excuse 
my  putting  it  again?  What  is  your  evidence  upon  which  you  assert  that  the 
Castleisland  was  a  strong  branch,  and  that  the  others  were  weak  branches.  I  try  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  ? — I  perfectly  understand  you,  Mr.  Reid. 

37.624.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me? — Whenever  a  man  was  denounced,  or  whenever 
his  name  was  referred  to,  at  any  meeting  for  having  violated  any  of  the  rules  of  the 
League  he  was  almost  invariably  outraged  in  some  way  unless  he  got  protection. 

37,6ii5.  That  you  have  said  before.  At  all  events,  I  am  to  understand  from  you 
that  you  have  no  further  evidence  which  you  can  put  before  the  Court  to  establish  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  these  different  branches  ? — Yes. 

37.626.  You  have  told  us  that  crime  existed,  and  was  caused  in  your  belief  by  the 
Land  League  and  National  League.  Have  you  any  private  information  upon  the 
subject  to  begin  with  ? — I  have. 

37.627.  (Statements  made  to  you  by  different  persons  ? — Yes,  by  members. 

37.628.  Members  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

37.629.  I  want  to  ask  how  many  of  those  persons  have  made  statements  to  you  ? — 
Two. 


37.630.  The  date  ? — Within  the  last  two  years. 

37.631 .  Are  both  those  persons  alive  ? — I  do  not  know. 

37.632.  You  do  not  know  where  they  are  at  all? — No. 

37.633.  Have  not  beard  of  them  since? — Yes,  I  have. 

37.634.  Are  they  in  this  country — in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  It  is  a  large  place  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  1  can  give  no  more  information  about  them. 

37.635.  I  am  going  to  see  for  a  moment.  Are  thoso  people  available  to  be  called  ns 
witnesses  ? — W ell,  I  cannot  say,  because  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  at  present. 

37.636.  You  do  not  even  know  if  they  are  alive  ? — No,  I  believe  they  are,  but  I  do 
not  know. 
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37.637.  Did  those  persons  who  gave  you  information  purport  or  state  that  they 
themselves  had  taken  part  in  organising  crime  ? — They  had  attended  meetings. 

37.638.  They  said  they  had  attended  meetings  at  which  crime  had  been  planned  . 

At  which  it  was  decided  to  commit  outrage. 

37.639.  And  they  had  been  present  as  parties'? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  said  that. 

37.640.  They  told  you  they  were  present  ? — They  were  present  at  the  meetings. 

37.641.  Thev  were  not  spies,  were  they.  They  were  not  present  as  spies  or 
emissaries,  but" they  were  present  as  belonging  to  some  committee,  I  suppose  ?  They 

were  members  of  the  association.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

37  642.  But  they  conveyed  to  you,  as  I  understand — both  of  them — that  they  had 
been  present,  and  taking  part  without  protest,  in  resolutions  or  arrangements  by  some 
persons  to  commit  crime  ? — They  told  me  what  took  place  at  the  meeting. 

37  643.  Now  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  yourself.  I  will  not  ask  you  what  took  place 
at  the  meeting,  but  I  will  ask  you  what  character  they  themselves  stated  they  were  in  ? 
Did  they  profess  to  have  taken  part  in  organising  these  meetings  themselves  ?  ISo, 
they  did  not  say  so. 

37,644.  Did  they  profess  to  you  that  they  had  dissented  from  the  resolutions  taken  . 

37°645  How  long  was  it  between  the  date  when  they  communicated  to  you,  and  the 
date  ’when  these  alleged  meetings  took  place  ?  Of  what  years  did  they  speak  ?— It  was 

after  the  meeting  they  told  me.  T 

37.646.  Of  course.  But  how  long  after? — Well,  I  could  not  fix  now.  Shortly 

37.647.  Did  they  not  tell  you  in  what  year  they  purported  to  have  attended 

meetings  ?— Oh,  it  was  within  the  last  two  years  . 

37.648.  Then  did  they  say  the  meetings  they  had  attended  were  within  the  last  two 
years — about  the  time  they  told  you  ? — That  is  what  I  understood,  yes. 

37.649.  In  what  counties  ? — In  the  county  of  Cork. 

37  650.  Were  both  in  the  same  place  or  in  different  places  ?  Oh,  dmerent  places. 

37,’ 651.  They  were  persons  whom  you  would  call  informers? — Yes. 

37.652.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  police  in  consequence,  or  by  you  ? — Oh,  ye3,  I 

did.  I  took  action,  yes.  .  .  .  .  .  , .  „ 

37.653.  I  mean  did  you  take  action  m  the  form  of  prosecution  .  Oh,  no. 

36  654.  You  took  what  precautionary  steps  you  thought  proper,  I  suppose  .  Yes. 
36’655.  I  suppose  you  communicated  to  Dublin  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had 

given  you  this  information  ? — Oh,  dear  no. 

37,656.  You  kept  it  to  yourself  ?— Yes.  _  . 

37  657.  Why,  may  I  ask? — I  never  communicate  the  name  ot  an  informant  to 

37.658.  No  even  to  your  superior  officers,  the  chief  secretary,  and  so  forth?  No, 
certainly  not. 

37.659.  That  is  a  rule  you  make  ? — Yes. 

37.660.  Did  you  take  any  step  to  prosecute  anyone  ?— No. 

37.661.  Were  the  offences  which  were  planned,  or  said  to  be  planned,  at  these 
meetings  by  these  informers,  murderp  ?— No. 

37.662.  Moonlighting  expeditions?— Yes.  .  ' 

37.663.  As  I  understand  you,  you  object  on  public  grounds  to  give  the  names  ot 

these  persons  ? — Certainly.  .  ^  £  ... 

37.664.  I  suppose  when  you  are  a  resident  magistrate  you  are  familiar  with  all  that 

was  going  on  in  the  county  ? — Yes.  .  „  ,  , 

37  665  And  as  divisional  magistrate  of  course  you  have  a  higher  degree  of  trust 

reposed  in  you,  and  know  all  that  goes  on,  all  that  is  to  be  known  at  all  events  ?— I 

do  not  know  that  I  know  all,  but  I  know  some.  „  ,  , 

37  666.  I  mean,  supposing  any  discovery  were  made  of  a  nest  ot  crime,  you  would  be 

quite  sure  to  be  informed  of  it  ?  Les.  .  .  .  ,  iqqc 

37,667.  The  information  of  those  two  informants  took  place  m  the  year  188b,  was 

it  ^  Yes 

37  668  Now  besides  the  information  of  those  informants  that  took  place  in  1886, 
or  about  1886,  have  you  any  other  private  information  whatever  on  which  you  rely  for 
your  opinion  that  the  Land  League  was  the  cause  of  crime  ?  Oh,  yes,  plenty. 

37.669.  Now  tell  me  what  it  is  ?— The  same  character. 

37.670.  Information? — Yes. 
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37.671.  By  witnesses  of  that  character? — Yes. 

37.672.  By  informants? — Yes. 

37.673.  Will  you  give  me  the  dates  of  the  other  information  ? — I  could  not  give  you 
the  date  right  off.  I  could  give  you  the  year. 

37.674.  How  many  ? — Oh,  several. 

37.675.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  year,  in  the  first  instance? — Oh,  every  year  for 
the  last  seven  years,  ever  since  the  institution  of  it. 

37.676.  How  many  persons  in  all  have  given  you  information  of  this  same 
character  ? — Oh,  I  suppose  10  or  12  ;  probably  more. 

37.677.  Some  of  them,  I  suppose,  have  been  called  as  witnesses  as  informers 
in  different  cases  ? — I  think  not. 

37.678.  Hone  of  them  have  been  called  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

37.679.  Therefore,  on  none  of  them  did  you  take  legal  procedings  ? — Oh,  no. 

37.680.  Were  any  of  these  people  paid? — Who  ? 

37.681.  I  mean  these  informants  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  yourself,  personally,  but  I  mean 
by  public  money — Government  money  ? — Of  course  they  are  paid,  yes. 

37.682.  These  are  people  who  come  to  you  and  give  information,  and,  of  course,  are 
remunerated  ? — Yes,  when  I  discover  it  is  correct. 

37.683.  When  you  are  satisfied,  or  think  it  is  correct  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  you  must  take  his  answer. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  do  not  think  you  have  any 
cause  to  interpose. 

(The  President.)  No. 

37.684.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  When  you  discover  it  is  correct  I  will  put  to  you 
presently  whether  you  got  any  further  information  that  you  can  give  us  which  we 
can  test;  but  at  all  events  these  persons  were  paid? — Yes. 

37.685.  And  were  they  kept  in  pay  from  year  to  year  ? — Some  of  them. 

37.686.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  persons  regularly  receiving  pay  and 
giving  information  of  course  ? — Certainly. 

37.687.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  anything  wrong,  I  am  simply  asking  the  question. 
Have  you  followed  out  the  career  of  any  of  these  people  ?  Are  any  of  these  people 
available  to  be  called  as  witnesses  ? — Well,  I  suppose  they  are,  if  they  are  alive.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  alive,  all  of  them. 

37.688.  No,  some  of  them  may  not  be.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask  this  question. 
Are  any  of  them  among  the  persons  who  have  been  called  ? — I  must  decline  to 
answer  that. 

37.689.  I  wish  to  put  this  to  you.  There  was  an  informer  called  of  the  name  of 

Connor.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  know  this  is  a  matter  in  which  one  has  to  be  careful  for 
other  reasons,  but  when  a  man  has  actually  been  called - 

(The  President.)  That  cannot  make  any  difference,  you  know.  I  must  leave  it  with 
Captain  Plunkett  to  say  whether  he  objects  on  public  grounds.  If  he  says  he  objects 
to  answer  the  question,  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  my  Lord,  of  course  I  must  bow  to  your  Lordship’s  ruling 
in  regard  to  it.  Of  course  your  Lordship  will  decide  the  question. 

(The  President.)  I  think  so. 

37.690.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  However,  you  say  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  and  you  decline  to  say  whether  they  are  numbered  or  not 
numbered  among  those  who  have  been  called  ? — Yes. 

37.691.  At  all  events,  a  certain  number  of  informers,  but  all  the  same  class; 
persons  who  had  themselves  participated  in  the  action  which  they  reported  to  you  ? — 
Oh,  no.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  class  at  alj. 

37.692.  Some  persons  you  say  against  whom  nothing  could  be  said? — Yes. 

37.693.  Against  whose  character  nothing  could  be  said  ? — Against  whose  character 
nothing  is  known. 

37.694.  Except  what  they  stated  to  yourself  ? — Yes. 

37.695.  But  what  they  stated  to  yourself,  as  I  understand,  was  that  they  had 
been  present  without  protesting  at  resolutions  and  arrangements  ? — That  is  what  I 
gathered, 

37.696.  Did  they  state  it  to  you  in  terms? — Well,  I  could  not  say  right  off  now 
what  they  stated.  In  a  conversation  that  took  place  some  time  ago  1  could  not  state 
all  that  actually  occurred,  but  that  was  the  substance  of  it. 
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37  697.  We  understand  at  all  events  what  the  nature  of  those  statements  was.  And 
some  of  these  people  you  know  are  available  to  be  called  as  witnesses,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes,  I  suppose  they  are.  ,  .  , 

37  698.  Any  other  ground,  please,  besides  what  you  have  told  us  for  your  conclusion  . 

— I  have  none  other  at  present. 

37  699.  No  other  private  information  I  mean?— No.. 

37,700.  You  say  10  or  12  in  all  gave  you  information  about  different  things,  is 

that  so  ? — les,  about  that,  more  I  think.  _  .  . 

37  701.  During  the  whole  time.  Can  you  now  tell  me,  m  regard  to  evictions,  is 
there  any  list  kept  of  evictions  and  eviction  notices  ?— Oh  yes,  there  is  a  Government 

return  which  is  furnished  from  us.  .  .  .  ,  , 

37  702  I  know  that ;  but  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  districts  m  order  to 
institute  a  comparison  of  districts.  You  have  told  us  certain  districts  were  quiet 
and  certain  districts  were  disturbed— Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  so  forth  ;  I  will  not  take 
you  over  the  number ;  but  there  is  an  outrage  book,  I  presume,  for  each  of  these 

That  outrage  book  contains  all  kinds  of  crime  ;  and  then  the  agrarian  crime, 

I  suppose,  is  marked  so  that  you  may  identify  it  ?— Yes,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 

0t  37r*704  Are  there  any  books  for  these  respective  districts  which  will  show  the 
number  of  evictions  in  those  districts  ?— Oh,  yes,  every  officer  has  a  record. 

37  705  Every  officer  at  every  district  has  a  record  of  evictions  ?— Every  eviction 
that’ takes  place  is  reported,  and  then  the  record  is  transmitted  to  Dublin  tor 

16 37  706.°  And  a  copy,  I  presume,  is  kept  at  the  office?— Yes,  I  should  think  so;  I  am 

not  sure  about  that,  because  I  do  not  know  all  the  detail  work.  . 

( Mr  R  T  Reid  )  The  reason,  your  Lordship  will  see,  I  ask  is  that  the  districts  are 

not  separately  published  in  the  Parliamentary  return  of  crime.  Therefore,  if  we 
have  the  district  crime,  one  would  like  to  have  the  district  evictions  at  the  same  time. 

3?  707  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  say  that  you  think  there  were  no  secret 
societies  in  Kerry  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881  ?— Oh  no,  I  did  not  say  that. 

37,708.  Then  I  misunderstood  you  ?  .  _  ,  T 

( The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  disconnected  with  the  Land  League 
37  709  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  said  there  were  none  disconnected  with  the  Land 
Lean-iie  •  is  that  what  you  said? — I  think  the  moonlighters  were  the  principal,  if 
not  the ’only,  secret  societies  in  Kerry,  and  I  would  scarcely  characterise  them  as  a 

Se<37  7 10C1<Do*  you  know  if  they  had  an  oath  ?— Yes,  I  have  heard  they  had. 

37.711.  That  they  acted  under  captains? — Yes,  I  heard  that  too,  but  I  do  not 

believe  it.  ,  ,  „  ,T 

37.712.  You  do  not  think  that  is  true?— No. 

37  713.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any  secret  society  connected  with  it  .  Weil,  I 
think  thev  were  simply  the  police  of  the  League,  that  is  all. 

37,714."  You  are  rather  putting  that  upon  me? — I  would  not  call  them  a  society 

ail373715.  ( The  President.)  Do  you  mean  you  heard  at  the  time  that  they  had  an  oth  ? 

— I  have  heard  that  they  had  an  oath.  ,,  ,  ,, 

37  716.  You  say  “  have.”  Did  you  at  the  time  of  your  taking  action  hear  that  they 

BT.  Reid.)  You  put  upon  me  really  that  they  were  the  police  of  the 
League  '  I  was  asking  the  nature  of  the  organisation,  not  your  opinion  about  whether 
they  were  connected  with  the  League  or  not?-Iknowof  no  other  secret  society  in 
Kerry  except  them,  if  you  like  to  characterise  them  as  a  secret  society  as  distinct  from 

th3L?18U  You  evidently  suppose  they  are  the  secret  society.  You  have  told  us  so  in 
effect — the  secret  police  of  the  League  ?  Nes. 

37.719.  You  have  told  us  so  in  effect?— les. 

37.720.  And  I  suppose  the  grounds  upon  which  you  think  so,  are  the  grounds  you 

have  already  given  me  in  answer  to  my  question  ?— Yes. 

37.721.  Which  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  any  further  unnecessarily.  Did  you  not 
hear  of  any  other  secret  societies  besides  moonlighters?  I  know  of  no  otheism  Kerry. 
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37.722.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  never  heard  of  moonlighting  as  apart 
from* the  term — the  thing  moonlighting — before  1879  ? — Never. 

37.723.  I  am  speaking  of  gan^s  of  men  going  about  armed  at  night  and  inflicting 

injuries  or  firing  shots.  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  before  1879  (  1  heaid  of  the 

Whiteboys,  but  I  never  heard  of  moonlighters  before. 

37.724.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  term  or  expression 
“  moonlighter  ”  ;  I  am  speaking  about  the  thing.  Did  you  not  hear  of  men  going 
about  at  night  in  disguise  committing  violence  upon  individuals? — No,  I  never  heard 
of  cases  of  it  before  that. 

37.725.  You  never  heard  before  1879  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  m  the 
counties  I  have  named. 

37.726.  You  have  heard  of  it  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

37.727.  I  only  want  to  get  your  view.  Am  I  to  understand  that  your  view  is  that 
the  practice  of  going  about  in  bands  of  men  committing  outrages  at  night,  disguised, 
was  a  novel  practice  in  1879  ? — Yes,  1879  and  1880 ;  from  1880. 

37.728.  A  novel  practice  for  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

37.729.  A  thing  unheard  of,  I  will  not  say  absolutely  unheard  of,  but  practically 
unknown  before? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

37.730.  I  mean  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  it? 

37.731.  ( The  President.)  Does  that  mean  simply  in  your  experience,  or  that  you 
have  never  heard  of  it  ? — In  my  experience. 

37.732.  Do  you  mean  you  never  had  heard  of  it  ? — I  never  heard  of  it,  except  the 

Whiteboys.  . 

37.733.  (The  Attorney-General.)  He  mentioned  the  Whiteboys  before  ? — I  mentioned 

them. 

37.734.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  the  Whiteboys  were  some  years  betore, 
many  years  ago  ? — Yes,  so  they  were. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  beginning  of  this  century. 

37.735.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  Whiteboys  had  not  been  going  for  10  or 
15  years  before  ? — Oh,  no,  my  Lord. 

37.736.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  To  begin  with,  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  illustrations. 
I  am  not  going  back  so  long  as  last  century,  this  century  and  recently,  within  the 
life  of  all  of  us.  Take  in  the  first  place  1852.  Do  not  you  recollect,  or  rather  have 
not  you  heard  or  read  (it  would  not  be  in  your  recollection),  that  precisely  the  same 
thing  went  on  in  Ulster  m  1852,  and  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

37.737.  And  a  large  Blue  Book  now  standing  to  record  the  result.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  the  West  Meath  Act? — Oh,  yes,  I  know  that. 

37.738.  That  was  in  1873,  1  think  ? — No,  1870. 

37.739.  (The  Attorney -General.)  He  mentioned  it  in  chief? — In  1870,  I  think  it  was. 

37.740.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Was  not  that  due  to  precisely  similar  occurrences  in  West 
Meath  ? — Oh  no. 

37.741.  Were  there  no  gangs  of  marauders  going  about  at  night? — No,  it  was 
directed  against  pure  and  simple  murder,  the  West  Meath  Act. 

37.742.  But  was  not  this  sort  of  thing  going  on  in  West  Meath,  moonlight  visits, 
midnight  visits  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  was  10  years  in  the  adjoining  county. 

37.743.  I  do  not  press  it.  We  are  going  to  refer  to  public  documents,  Government 
documents.  Have  you  inspected  yourself  the  return  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  say  for 
the  year  1869  and  1870  ?— No. 

37.744.  You  have  not  looked  back  at  it? — No. 

37.745.  Are  you  aware  those  very  things  appear  in  the  Government  returns  of  the 
county  of  Kerry  for  a  great  number  of  years  preceding,  going  backwards  to  1879. 
I  will  not  say  from  1874  or  1875,  but  1879  ? — I  never  heard  of  it.  I  never  was  in 
Kerry  until  I  went  there  in  1881. 

37.746.  When  General  Buller  came  and  succeeded  you  ;  that  was,  I  think,  in  1886? 

—Yes. 

37.747.  In  1886  was  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  injudicious  and  harsh  action  of 
certain  landlords  in  Kerry,  whom  I  will  not  name,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
disturbance  in  the  country  ? — I  think  not, 

37.748.  You  think  not? — No, 
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37.749.  Did  you  not  assist  in  putting  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  upon  landlords  to 
make  concessions  to  their  tenants  ? — Never. 

37.750.  You  never  did  ? — No. 

37.751.  Do  you  not  know  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  did  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
he  did. 

37.752.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  what  was  going  forward.  Were  you 
not  aware  of  his  putting  pressure  on  landlords  ? — I  was  aware  that  he  was  charged 
with  it,  and  so  was  I,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  either  he  did  or  I  did. 

37.753.  He  was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  Cowper  Commission  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  he  was. 

37.754.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  when  he  was  giving  his  evidence  ? — No. 

37.755.  But  you  read  it,  I  suppose,  afterwards  ? — I  did  not. 

37.756.  You  have  never  read  it  at  all  ? — Never. 

37.757.  You  have  not  had  the  curiosity  to  do  so? — Never.  I  have  not  read  my  own 
evidence  in  it  either,  after  it  was  printed. 

37.758.  Well,  you  might  recollect  that. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

37.759.  You  read  the  report  of  some  words  spoken  or  alleged  to  have  been  spoken 
by  Father  O’Connor,  I  think? — Yes. 

37.760.  I  think  you  said  you  took  them  down  ? — I  took  the  notes  down  immediately 
after. 

37.761.  Were  you  present? — I  was. 

37.762.  Do  you  write  shorthand? — No. 

37.763.  Now,  did  you  say  that  the  informants  with  whom  you  were  in  communica¬ 
tion  belonged  to  the  city  of  Cork  ? — I  did  not  say  where  they  belonged  to. 

37.764.  Did  you  mention  them  in  connexion  with  the  county  or  city  of  Cork  ? — I 
said  I  believed  they  were  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

37.765.  In  the  county,  not  in  the  city.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  those  men  or 
any  of  them  belonged  to  any  other  organisation  besides  their  membership  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  do  not  know. 

37.766.  With  regard  to  any  of  them  ? — I  could  not  say. 

37.767.  Do  you  know  that  they  did  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

37.768.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  first  in  communication  with  them  ? — With 
whom. 

37.769.  With  the  men  you  are  speaking  of  as  having  been  your  private  informants? 
— For  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

37.770.  Since  1882  ? — Yes,  and  before  it. 

37.771.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Kerry  before  that? — Only  since 
October  1881,  or  September. 

37.772.  Do  you  say  there  were  no  organisations  other  than  the  National  League  and 
the  moonlighters  in  Kerry  ? — None  that  I  know  of. 

37.773.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ballybunion  in  1881  ? — I  cannot  say  in  1881.  I  think  there  was  in  1882. 

37.774.  But  in  1881  ? — Well,  I  did  not  go  to  that  country  until  the  end  of  1881. 

37.775.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  in  1881,  though,  an  organisation  of  a  different 
kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballybunion  ? — I  do  not  know  it  at  all.  I  was  not 
there. 

37.776.  Have  you  learned  since  that  there  existed  another  organisation  in  that 
neighbourhood — not  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

37.777.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  secret  organisations  of  Kerry? — Well,  I 
have  told  you  that  I  know  of  none  except  the  two  I  have  mentioned. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

37.778.  You  were  on  duty  in  Mayo  in  1879  and  1880,  I  believe,  Captain  Plunkett? 
—1880. 

37.779.  Not  in  1879  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  1879.  It  may  have  been  1879, 
but  I  was  there  in  1880,  I  know. 
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37.780.  There  were  a  large  number  of  meetings  in  Mayo  in  1879  and  1880,  Land 
League  meetings  ? — Yes,  there  were  some. 

37.781.  And  the  branches  of  the  League  were  active  in  that  county  ? — Yes  ;  well,  I 
could  not  speak  accurately  of  Mayo,  because  I  was  only  there  on  special  duty  for  two 
or  three  months. 

37.782.  Only  for  two  or  three  months  ? — Yes,  at  that  time,  three  months,  I  think. 

37.783.  In  1880?— Yes. 

37.784.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  county  in  that  year  only  cover  that  period  of 
three  months  ? — No,  I  was  stationed  there  once. 

37.785.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  county  was  remarkably  free  from  serious  crime 
in  1879  and  1880? — Well,  I  would  not  say  it  was  free  from  serious  crime  in  1880, 
because  there  was  a  man  shot  when  I  was  there. 

37.786.  One;  was  that  Feerick? — Yes,  near  Castlebar. 

37 .787 .  There  was  a  question  whether  that  was  an  agrarian  outrage  or  a  mere 
matter  of  personal  revenge,  was  not  there  ? — Oh,  no,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

37.788.  Excepting  that,  you  do  not  know  of  any  other  serious  crime  in  Mayo  in 
1880  ?— Oh,  yes,  there  were  several,  but  I  cannot  recollect  them  now,  but  I  know  if 
there  were  not  I  should  not  have  been  there  probably. 

37.789.  Would  you  say  there  was  serious  crime  in  Mayo  in  1880? — Well,  in  the  part 
of  Mayo  I  was  in,  Castlebar  and  Westport.  In  that  country  I  was. 

37.790.  And  in  those  districts  you  would  say  there  were  serious  crimes  in  1880? _ 

There  were  some  serious  outrages  while  I  was  there. 

37.791.  In  those  districts  ? — Yes. 

37.792.  Of  course  they  would  be  recorded  in  the  official  returns? — I  suppose  so. 

37.793.  With  reference  to  Kerry,  you  have  said  after  the  Coercion  Act  of  1882 
things  improved  very  much  ? — Some  time  after,  yes — a  short  time  after. 

37.794.  Would  you  say  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  or  in  1883  ?— About  1883. 

37,/ 95.  Then  how  comes  it  that  in  many  of  those  districts  the  police  were  increased 
in  1883  and  1884  ? — The  large  proportion  of  police  in  Kerry  were  on  protection  duty 
and  the  intimidation  continued. 

37.796.  And  that  accounts  for  the  increase  of  police  in  1883  and  1884  ?— And  the 
latter  part  of  1882. 

37.797.  Were  you  frequenting  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Cork  in  the  beginning  of  1883  ? 

— I  was  living  there.  ° 

37.798.  Did  you  meet  an  Irish- American  named  James  McDermott  in  that  hotel  ?— 

I  saw  him. 

37.799.  Frequently? — No,  not  frequently. 

37.800.  How  often  ? — I  think  he  was  there  for  about  a  week. 

37.801.  Did  you  meet  him  in  private  ?— Oh,  no,  and  if  I  did  I  would  not  tell  vou 

37.802.  You  would  not? — No. 

37.803.  Will  you  tell  me  what  his  business  was  ? — I  do  not  know. 

37.804.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  ? — No,  never. 

37.805.  Cannot  you  give  a  guess  ? — No. 

37.806.  Will  you  swear  seriously  that  you  did  not  know  what  James  McDermott's 
business  was  in  Cork  ? — I  have  already  sworn  it. 

37.807.  And  you  maintain  that? — Yes. 

37.808.  Did  you  know  he  was  a  paid  agent  of  Dublin  Castle  ? — No. 

37.809.  You  did  not? — No. 

37.810.  You  knew  James  Ellis  French,  the  Detective  Director  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

37.811.  Did  you  meet  him  in  Cork?— Oh,  yes,  frequently. 

37.812.  About  the  time  Mr.  Dormott  was  there  ? — Well,  I  would  not  say  now 
whether  it  was  at  that  time.  It  is  some  years  ago,  I  forgot. 

37.813.  About  that  time  ? — I  used  to  meet  Mr.  French  frequently  about  that  time. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  at  the  time  when  McDermott  was  there. 

37.814.  Do  you  know  whether  he  met  McDermott  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

37.815.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  McDermott  since  then  ? — Oh,  no. 

37.816.  Nothing? — No. 

37.817.  Did  you  hear  of  his  subsequent  arrest  in  Liverpool? — Well,  I  do  not 
remember.  If  he  was  1  may  have  heard  it  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now 
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37,818.  You  read  the  newspapers  regularly,  I  am  sure?— I  very  seldom  look  at  any 
ne3731P9er  Oh,  indeed.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  it  transpired  afterwards  in  the 
Vn\TheVAZnerGe^rai.)  Davit*  is  going  rather  beyond  the 

^(Mr.  Davitt.)  That  is  for  his  Lordship. 

(The  Preeident.)  Yes,  I  think  so.  .  ,  , 

37  820.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  Then  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 

McDermott  organised  dynamite  conspiracies  and  plots  in  Cork  .  IN  o. 

37  821.  You  do  not  know  that? — No.  ,  * 

37,822.  You  do  not  know  that  he  got  money  from  James  Ellis  French  to  do  this  . 

No.  AT 

37  823.  You  do  not  know  that? — No.  .  .  _  ,  0  AT  T,  ,  . 

37324.  You  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  business  in  Cork  ?— No.  If  he  got 

vnn-novr  ■Prrvm  TVTr  French  I  should  not  know  it.  _  . 

37,825.  Do  you  believe  he  had  any  such  dealings  with  Mr.  French.  I  a\e 

fnrmpd  no  belief  in  the  matter  at  all.  .  _ 

f  37  826  You  knew  nothing  at  all  about  his  business  ?— Nothing  whatever. 

37*827.  Have  you  met  him  ?— Yes,  I  saw  him  there.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 

McDermott.  .  AT 

37,828.  You  did  not  speak  to  him  ? — No. 

37329.  Nor  he  to  you  ?— No. 

37330.  You  are  positive  of  that? — Quite.  ,, 

37331.  He  did  not  write  anything  to  you? — Certainly  not;  if  he_didJLEfla^-Q.2 

tell  you. 

37,832.  Nor  you  to  him?— No.  A—  T  ,  , 

37  833.  Then  you  simply  refuse  to  tell  me  ? — No,  I  say  he  did  not. 

37  334.  ( The  President.)  I  understood  you  to  volunteer  to  say  he  did  not .  He 

never  wrote  to  me  at  all  that  I  remember.  AT 

37  835.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  You  had  no  dealings  with  him  .—None.  ,  »  m,  , 

37336.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  ho  had  any  dealings  with  Mr.  Fench  .  Tha 

I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

37  837.  I  must  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  please.  I  will  do  so  in  the  order 
in  which  Mr.  Reid  asked  you  the  questions.  About  the  magistrates  paving  anything  to 
do  with  the  police,  if  any  riot  or  commotion  takes  place,  who  reads  the  Riot  Act  if  the 

ma^1,838!° Does' he  take  charge  as  a  civil  magistrate  who  has  read  the  Riot  Act  ?— 
Yes. 

37  839  Not  as  a  police  officer? — Oh,  no.  , 

37  840.  Then  it  is  only  in  tho  event,  as  I  understand,  of  riot  or  commotion  taking 
1.  J  u  1  iaa  an v thins:  to  do  with  the  police? — That  is  all. 

P  37  841  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  please  some  questions  which  I  think  have  not  been 
rraite  understood  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid.  You  stated  that  you  had  by  some 
nelsons  thorn  you  numbered  altogether  as  about  10  or  12,  received  information. 
And  you  said  when  you  discovered  it  was  correct  that  they  were  paid.  What  do  you 
meanbv  saying  you  discovered  it  was  correct  ?  From  others. 

37.842.  Have  you  ever  taken  steps  in  consequence  of  information  you  have  received 

to  test  it  being  correct  ?— Oh,  always. 

( Mr  E  T.  Eeid.)  He  should  give  more  particulars  1  think. 

YrhP  Attorney-General.)  He  shall  give  more  particulars.  I  quite  agree. 

37.843.  What  sort  of  steps  do  you  mean? — I  test  it  by  the  information  of  ot  er 

in37344teHave  you  ever  tested  it  by  taking  steps  to  prevent  any  occurrence  that  was 

ITlof  want^to^trench- upon  ^detail,  because  I  have  no  more  right  to  have 
particulars  than  my  learned  friend.  What  I  want  is  this.  Have  you  ever  received 
information  of  a  coming  outrage  ? — \es. 
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37.846.  Have  you  taken  steps  to  ascertain  whether  that  outrage  was  going  to  be 
perpetrated  ? — Yes. 

37.847.  By  taking  precautions  ? — Yes,  and  it  was.  It  came  off  to. 

37.848.  You  anticipated  you  mean.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  the  outrage  came  off 
as  you  described  it  ? — Yes. 

37.849.  And  has  been  prevented  by  your  steps? — Well,  it  was  prevented  by  one  of 
the  moonlighters  being  shot. 

37.850.  Therefore  I  want  to  understand.  You,  as  a  police  officer,  have  acted  in 
order  to  prevent  outrage  on  the  information  you  had  received  ? — Yes. 

37.851.  And  you  found  it  to  be  genuine  information? — Not  in  every  case ;  but  in 
many  cases,  yes. 

37.852.  Therefore  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  your  thinking  it  was  correct  ? — 

No. 

37.853.  But  actually  discovering  it  to  be  correct  ? — Oh,  yes. 

37.854.  You  were  asked  about  actual  names  of  persons  who  had  been  mentioned  at 
League  meetings  or  denounced  by  League  speakers,  and  who  afterwards  suffered 
outrage,  and  you  said  there  were  many  of  them.  You  have  not  prepared  any  such 
list. for  the  purposes  of  this  case? — I  have  not  any  list  here  now. 

37.855.  You  speak  from  your  recollection  ? — Yes. 

37.856.  Do  you  think  that  the  instances  were  confined  to  those  three.  You  added 
the  words,  “  There  were  many  of  them  ”  ? — No,  there  were  many  of  them. 

37.857.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  trace  some  of  them  afterwards.  I  am  quite 
willing  you  should  give  the  other  names,  if  you  can  remember  them  now  ;  but  do  you 
remember  whether  in  the  Castleisland  district  names  of  individuals  were  referred  to  ? 
— As  well  as  I  recollect,  there  was  a  man  named  Cahill  referred  to  once.  He  was 
caretaker  of  an  evicted  farm,  and  he  was  murdered,  I  think,  in  1882. 

37.858.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  any  others  ? — I  do  not  want  to  get  a  list  from 
you.  I  want  to  get  clearly  before  my  Lords  whether  what  you  meant  to  say  was  there 
were  other  cases  in  which  you  did  not  remember  the  names  ? — There  were  several 
cases  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  remember  at  present. 

37.859.  Can  you  give  us  the  time  when  Cahill  was  first  referred  to  and  denounced  ? 
— In  the  Castleisland  district.  No,  I  think  it  was  the  Tralee  district. 

37.860.  What  is  asked  is  whether  you  can  say  the  way  in  which  he  was  denounced — - 
whether  it  was  in  the  paper  or  League  meeting,  or  what? — In  the  paper,  I  think.  It 
is  sometime  ago,  and  I  really  forget. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  let  Captain  Plunkett,  if  he  can  give 
the  information,  supply  it  afterwards. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  ,  Mr.  Reid,  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
Captain  Plunkett  making  out  such  a  list  if  my  Lord  thinks  it  right. 

( The  President.)  It  is  a  specific  instance,  I  understand  Captain  Plunkett  to  say  he 
cannot  remember  at  the  moment  how  the  denunciation  as  you  call  it  took  place,  but 
have  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  ? 

37.861.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Could  you  find  out  how  Cahill  was  denounced, 
Mr.  Reid  means.  Have  you  any  information  or  means  of  finding  it  out?  —The  district 
inspector  of  the  district  would  know.  I  could  discover  from  him. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  will  understand,  although  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  is  most  pertinent,  Captain  Plunkett  had  not  come  here  on  our  behalf  to  prove 
anything  of  that  kind. 

(The  President.)  No,  but  if  he  has  the  means  ho  will  communicate  it. 

37.862.  (The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  have  the  means  of  finding  out  the  channel 
through  which  Cahill  was  denounced,  and  you  will  hand  the  information  to  us  we  will 
hand  them  to  Mr.  Reid.  If  any  other  information  occurs  to  you  you  can  send  it,  but 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  make  a  list.  I  am  anxious  to  get  your  opinion  clearly  on  the 
question  of  this  secret  society.  You  said  you  were  at  Westmeath  in  a  bordering 
county  for  10  years,  and  you  knew  of  Ribbonism  ? — In  Longford. 

37.863.  You  said  the  Westmeath  Act  was  directed  against  murder  puro  and  simple  ? 
— Yes 

37.864.  What  kind  of  murder? — Murdering  bailiffs,  and  1  think  thoro  was  an 
agent  shot. 

37.865.  You  said  a  landlord,  I  think,  too? — Yes.  That  is  what  tho  Ribbon  Society 

was  directed  against. 
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37  866.  Whatever  it  was  called,  was  it  any  incident  of  Ribbonism  or  of  that  Society 
that  there  were  gangs  of  men  going  about  with  masks  or  committing  outrages? — I 
never  heard  of  it. 

37.867.  And  you  do  not  believe  it  to  have  been  the  case  ? — No,  I  would  have  heard 
of  it  if  it  was,  I  think. 

37.868.  You  think  your  position  would  have  been  such,  that  if  such  a  thing  had 
existed  you  would  have  heard  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

37  86*9.  You  have  said  you  formed  a  conclusion  that  the  moonlighters  were  the 
police  of  the  League,  and  then  you  said  they  were  connected  with  the  League.  Will 
you  -just  explain  to  my  Lords  why  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — There  were  certain 
rules  of  the  National  League,  and ’unless  there  was  some  means  of  enforcing  these 
rules,  of  course  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  them,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  have  someone  to  enforce  them,  and  on  every  occasion  where  moonlighting  and  raids 
took  place,  as  a  rule,  the  specific  object  of  the  moonlighters  was  the  same.  It  was 
either  to  pay  certain  rent  or  no  rent,  or  to  give  up  an  evicted  farm,  or  to  give  up 
caretaking  an  evicted  farm,  or  things  of  that  sort. 

37  870.  What  I  understand  is  this.  Of  course  you  can  only  speak  from  reports 
made  to  you.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  the  alleged  cause  truly  or  falsely 
given  on  the  occasion  of  moonlighting  by  the  persons  injured  in  a  great  many  cases 
was  carrying  out  the  things  the  League  decreed  ?  Certainly. 

37  871.  Whether  it  was  connected  with  the  League  or  not,  had  there  been  any  such 
moonlighting  in  either  Kerry,  Cork,  or  Limerick  before  1879  ?— Well,  I  was  not 

there  then.  ......  „ 

37,872.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  any  counties  m  which  you  were  i — Never. 

37*873.  Or  had  you  ever  heard  of  moonlighting  for  such  a  cause  before? — Never. 
37*874'  Now  about  the  Whiteboys.  When  were  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  do  you 
remember.  I  ought  to  know,  I  suppose.  I  think  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  century  ? 
— I  think  it  was  about  1802. 

37  875  I  think  it  is  1803  or  1804.  What  were  the  Whiteboy  offences  ?  Do  you 
know  the  name  ?  What  do  you  understand  by  Whiteboys— that  is  what  I  had 

better  put  ? — Appearing  in  arms  at  night. 

I  The  President.)  It  is  referred  to  as  something  Historical. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  quite  understand  that. 

37  876.  You  mentioned  these  police  that  were  there  for  protection.  Do  you  happen 
to  have  the  number  of  persons  that  were  under  police  protection  in  those  counties  at 
the  time  ?-  -Oh,  a  very  large  number  in  Kerry.  ______ 

37,877.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  numbers? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

37*878.  Just  see  if  you  have  got  them  ? — What  year  do  you  want  ? 

37379.  1882,  1883,  or  1881  ?  In  1882. 

37  880.  What  county  are  you  speaking  of  ?— In  Castleisland,  m  Kerry,  there  were 
17  protection  posts. 

37  881.  In  what  year  ? — 1882  and  1883. 

37  882.  How  many  people  do  you  'know  ? — Well,  that  would  represent]  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  then  there  would  be  the  family  added  to  that  17. 

37,883.  Seventeen  households,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  receiving  this  protection? 

—Yes,  and  that  would  probably  be  80  or  90  farms. 

37  884  Have  you  any  other  statistics  for  either  Limerick  or  Cork  .  No  5  m 
Limerick"  there  were  not  very  many.  They  were  principally  posts  established  on 
evicted  farms  for  the  protection  of  emergency  men  sent  by  the  landlord  and  protection 

to  people  sent  to  take  care  of  the  place.  . 

37  885.  For  tlio  protection  of  people  wno  would,  be  in  the  nature  ot  caretakers 

37  886.  Had  there  ever  been  any  police  protection  of  persons  before  1879  or  18&0? 

— No,  I  nevey  had  any. 

37,887.  That  was  quite  new?— Yes, 


The  Court  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning  at  half-past  10. 
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( Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  I  must  refer  your  Lordships  (but  I  am  glad  to  say  onlv 
for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it)  to  that  application  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Reid  made  with  reference  to  the  publication,  which  we  considered  was  a  very 
gross  contempt  of  Court,  in  the  “  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.”  My  Lords,  I  assure  you 
it  was  only  because  this  is  one  of  many  cases  that  we  have  troubled  you  with  it 
before.  We  did  it  in  the  hope  that  once  a  notification  came  from  the  Court  that  these 
things  were  objectionable  and  condemnatory,  that  they  would  be  stopped.  This  was  a 
case  which  we  could  not,  as  we  conceived,  properly  pass  over,  because  this  was  a 
document  which  circulates,  as  the  affidavit  I  have  in  my  hand  shows,  very  largely 
indeed  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield.  The  placard  was  “  The  League’s 
Murder  Ring.  Full  Confession  in  Open  Court.”  Since  that  application  was  made  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Reid,  I  understand,  although  I  have  not  seen  it,  that  a  paragraph  has 
appeared  in  this  paper  under  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Christopher  Lang,  who  is 
the  proprietor,  or  principal  proprietor,  and  manager  of  this  paper,  in  which  he  states 
that  this  heading  was  not  with  his  authority,  and  I  understand  he  has  expressed 
regret  for  it.  My  Lords,  under  these  circumstances  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to,  and 
I  do  really  mo3t  willingly,  withdraw  this  application,  but  I  do  hope  that  it  will  be 
understood  that  your  Lordships  condemn  and  wholly  disapprove  of  these  things,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  trouble  your  Lordships  again  by  this  and  similar 
applications. 

( The  President.)  I  am  very  glad  this  application  is  withdrawn,  because  it  relieves 
the  Court  of  a  most  serious  embarrassment  created  by  these  applications.  I  hope 
I  have  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  language  I  can  my  disapproval 
of  articles  or  of  posters  of  the  kind  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice.  I  have 
endeavoured  on  a  recent  occasion  to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  I  think  journals 
ought  to  be  governed  in  these  matters,  and  if  they  are  capable  of  being  appealed  to,  I 
do  trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  be  borne  in  mind  for  the  future,  and  that  we  shall 
be  left  to  the  very  arduous  duties  we  have  to  discharge  without  being  interfered  with 
from  time  to  time  by  the  necessity  of  considering  these  applications. 


Mr.  IIallam  George  Stuudert  sworn. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


37.888.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  county  Clare. 

37.889.  Are  you  agent  over  several  estates  in  Clare  and  the  adjoining  counties  ? — 
Yes. 

37.890.  What  estates  are  you  agent  over,  first  of  all,  in  Clare? — The  Earl  of 
Norbury’s,  Mr.  Edward  Singleton’s,  Mr.  John  Singleton’s,  Mr.  Hector  Vandeleur’s, 
Mr.  Bagot  Blood’s. 

37.891.  About  wbat  are  the  rentals  of  the  estates  over  which  you  aro  agent  in  the 
county  of  Clare  ? — I  should  think  about  22,000/.  a  year. 

37.892.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  over  those  estates  ? — I  have  been  agont  over 
the  Earl  of  Norbury’s  estate  since  1806,  and  the  others  following  fiom  1880  up  to  the 
present. 


o 
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37.893.  What  counties  are  the  other  estates  situate  in  which  you  are  agent  for  ? — 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Louth,  Kildare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Galway,  and  Limerick. 

37.894.  How  long  have  you  been  an  agent  over  those  estates  ? — I  have  been  an 
agent  over  estates  in  Tipperary,  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Louth  since  1866. 

37.895.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  Clare  estates,  what  were  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  Clare  properties  up  to  the  year  1879  ? — Oh,  most 
friendly. 

37.896.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents  up  to  that  ? — None, 
except  from  a  few  poor  tenants.  Any  tenants  that  were  able  to  pay  there  was  no 
difficulty  with. 

37.897.  Had  you  some  difficulty  after  1879  ? — Yes. 

37.898.  How  soon  did  that  begin  ? — It  commenced  in  1880. 

37,899  On  what  estates? — Well,  on  all  the  estates  I  had  to  do  with. 

37.900.  Were  you  obliged  to  take  proceedings  against  some  of  the  tenants  to  recover 
the  rents? — I  was. 

37.901.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  come  to  and  pay  you  rent  by  stealth,  and  ask  you  to 
take  proceedings  against  them? — Many  of  them. 

37.902.  Did  any  of  them  ask  you  to  serve  them  with  legal  process  of  any  kind  ? 
— They  did. 

37.903.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Tipperary  to  meet  the  tenants  there  upon  the 
Norbury  estate  ? — No. 

37.904.  Did  you  meet  many  of  them  ? — Well,  some  of  them  ;  I  should  think  about 
40  of  the  tenants  met  me  as  I  went  to  the  town. 

37.905.  Did  they  say  anything  about  the  payment  of  the  rent  to  you  ? — They  said 
they  were  afraid  I  would  be  shot  that  day,  and  if  I  chose  that  they  would  stay  in  town 
to  protect  me,  but  that  they  would  rather  leave  town  if  they  might,  as  they  had  no 
desire  to  stay. 

37.906.  After  that  did  a  large  crowd  assemble  round  the  hotel  ? — The  bellman 
went  round  the  town  to  say  I  was  there. 

37.907.  Were  you  obliged  to  leave  without  getting  any  rent  ? — I  was. 

37.908.  Did  some  of  the  tenants  come  after  that  day  and  pay  you  rent  secretly  ? — 
Yes. 

37.909.  I  believe  you  object  to  give  names  ? — I  will  not  give  names. 

37.910.  About  this  time  were  you  yourself  shot  at? — In  1879  1  think,  or  1881  I 
should  say. 

37.911.  Were  you  also  boycotted? — I  was. 

37.912.  In  reference  to  the  Limerick  estates ;  Mr.  Twiss’  estate  ? — That  is 
Tipperary. 

37.913.  Were  things  quiet  there  up  to  1879  ? — They  were. 

37.914.  After  that  had  you  difficulties  in  collecting  the  rents  there  also  ? — I  had. 

37.915.  Were  proceedings  taken  against  some  of  the  tenants? — Several  of  them 
asked  me  to  take  proceedings  against  them,  and  I  did  so. 

37.916.  When  you  took  proceedings  against  them  did  they  pay  ? — They  said  they 
would  not  pay  until  their  farms  were  sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  they  then  paid  rent 
and  costs. 

37.917.  Were  the  costs  considerable  in  some  cases? — In  some  cases  as  much  as  40 1. 

37.918.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  asking  you  to  do  that? — They  said  they  were 
afraid  to  pay  otherwise. 

37.919.  Now,  on  the  Yandeleur  estates  in  the  county  of  Clare,  did  the  same  thing 
occur  on  that  estate? — Yes. 

37.920.  Did  the  tenants  ask  you  to  sue  them  ?— Several  of  them. 

37.921.  Did  you  sue  them  ? — I  did. 

37.922.  Did  you  get  paid  ? — I  did,  and  costs. 

37.923.  As  long  as  you  have  been  agent,  up  to  the  year  1879,  did  you  ever  know  of 
anv  instance  where  any  outrage  was  committed  on  a  tenant  for  having  paid  his  rent  ? 
— Never. 

37.924.  Or  for  hiving  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — Never. 

37.925.  Had  you  any  difficulty  whatever  in  letting  evicted  farms  up  to  that  time  ? — 
N-t  the  slightest. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

37.926.  Wliat  age  are  you? — Well,  I  was  47  or  48  last  Septemb  >r,  I  cannot  swear 
which,  I  think  48. 

37.927.  You  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  state  of  things  existing  in  1852,  I 
suppose? — Oh,  yes. 

37.928.  Now,  recollecting  the  state  of  things  existing  in  1852,  do  you  still  persist 
in  your  statement  that  you  never  heard  of  outrage  following  eviction,  or  the  taking  of 
evicted  farms  ? — Certainly. 

37.929.  Or  of  boycotting  ? — Certainly. 

37.930.  Then  you  never  could  have  read  the  evidence  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1852  ? — No. 

37.931.  I  must  ask  you  in  a  sentence,  was  not  the  state  of  things  in  1852  in  two 
Ulster  counties  and  in  one  border  county,  Louth, — the  Ulster  counties  being  Cork  and 
Monaghan,  and  the  border  county  being  Louth — exactly  the  same  state  of  things 
existing  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  counties 
you  have  mentioned. 

37.932.  Do  you  recollect  the  committee  I  have  mentioned  ? — No. 

37.933.  The  parliamentary  committee  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  heard 

of  it. 

37.934.  What  was  the  rental  of  the  Norbury  property  in  1879  ? — Somewhere  about 
6,000/.  a  year,  a  little  more  or  less. 

37.935.  Have  the  tenants  been  into  court  ? — Very  few. 

37.936.  Have  you  made  arrangements  with  the  tenants? — No,  I  made  them  allow¬ 
ances,  but  no  permanent  arrangement. 

37.937.  Were  there  many  of  them  leaseholders  ? — None ;  I  think  it  is  not  altogether 
about  a  couple  of  hundred. 

37.938.  What  is  the  reduction  you  have  made  ? — In  some  cases  they  commenced  by 
getting  15  per  cent.,  and  it  has  proceeded  on  till  the  highest  they  ever  got  was  25  per 
cent. 

37.939.  May  I  take  it  that  though  the  rent  was  6,000/.  a  year  as  it  stood  in  1869,  it 
is  now  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  that? — Yes,  the  last  time  they  got  25  per  cent,  in 
some  parts,  in  others  20  per  cent. 

37.940.  But,  taking  it  all  round,  would  it  be  accurate  to  say  :  I  suppose  you  made  the 
allowance  very  much  in  proportion  to  what  the  tenants  had  who  go  into  the  court  ? — 
The  tenants  who  went  into  court  got  very  little  allowance. 

37.941.  What  did  they  get? — Some  cases  nothing  at  all.  Some  cases  10  or  12  per 

cent. 

37.942.  Were  they  amongst  the  earliest? — They  were;  a  few  went  in  from  each 
portion  of  the  estate. 

37.943.  You  know  the  allowance  made  by  the  Commissioners  considerably  increased 
after  the  opening  of  the  Commission,  do  not  you  ? — Yes. 

37.944.  Was  the  system  upon  Lord  Norbury’s  property  a  system  of  wiping  off 
arrears,  or  was  it  a  system  of  carrying  on  the  arrears  and  giving  time  for  payment  ? — 
Of  carrying  on  the  arrears. 

37.945.  And  giving  time  for  payment  ? — Yes. 

37.946.  And  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  was  the  system  upon  all  the  estates  with 
which  you  were  connected  ? — Yes,  as  a  general  rule. 

37.947.  What  was  Singleton’s  rental  ? — Singleton's  was  very  small ;  only  about  490/, 
a  year. 

37.948.  What  was  Yandeleur’s  ? — Yandeleur’s  was  about  12,000/. 

37.949.  Have  you  made  allowances  there  ? — Yes. 

37.950.  Have  the  tenants  in  some  cases  gone  in  there? — Several  hundreds  of  them. 

37.951.  What  have  been  the  abatements  all  round  ? — Well,  they  varied  according  to 
the  year  they  went  in. 

37 .952.  But  take  it  all  round,  would  25  per  cent,  be  too  much  ?  Or  30  per  cent  ? — 
No ;  they  are  not  so  much  as  that  at  all. 

37.953.  What  do  you  put  it  at? — I  should  say  something  about  22  per  cent.,  I 
think. 
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37.954.  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  some  that  are  under  my  eye  at  this  moment. 
They  may  not  be  fair  average  specimens,  bur  we  can  correct  that  by  further  reference. 
Mr.  Vandeleur’s  name  is  Hector  Yandeleur? — Yes. 

37.955.  I  see,  for  instance,  one  tenant,  Mary  Taylor  :  poor  law  valuation  17 /.,  former 
rent  22 /.,  reduced  judicial  rent  15/.  Now  that  you  see  is  a  reduction  on  the  22/. 
rental  of  71.  ?  You  notice  that  is  above  30  per  cent.  ? — Well,  I  base  my  calculation  on 
hundreds.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  the  average  was  in  each  year,  if  you  wish. 

37.956.  The  next  case,  which  follows  the  one  I  have  given  you  is  Bridget  Managhan  : 
poor  law  valuation  15/..,  former  rent  42/.,  judicial  rent  29/.  That  you  see  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  13/.  upon  a  rental  of  42/.  That  again  is  30  per  cent.  Those  are  an  illustration 
showing  the  rent  raised  in  the  first  case  I  put  to  you,  in  1873,  from  13/.  16s.  to  22/. ? 
— There  was  a  rise  put  on,  but  I  was  not  agent  at  the  time. 

37.957.  My  Lord,  the  record  of  the  rise  is  given  as  part  of  the  official  return, 

“  Raised  in  1873  from  13/.  16s.  to  22/.”  Had  gMr.  Yandeleur  laid  out  any  money 
npon  Mary  Taylor’s  farm  ? — I  have  noticed - 

37.958. * Kindly  answer  my  question  first? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

37.959.  To  your  knowledge  had  he  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

37.960.  As  far  as  you  know,  he  had  not  ? — As  far  as  I  know ;  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

37.961.  You  were  going  to  say  something  ? — I  was  going  to  say  I  made  inquiries 
where  any  considerable  increase  of  rent  was  put  on.  I  made  inquiries  from  Mr.  Yan- 
daleur’s  accountant,  who  is  now  my  clerk  and  accountant,  and  he  says  in  every  case 
where  those  large  risers  were  put  on  the  tenants  got  an  increase  of  land. 

37.962.  Pray  do  not  commit  yourself  to  that  statement,  Mr.  Studdert  ? — I  am  only 
saying  the  accountant  accounted  to  me  for  it  in  that  way. 

37.963.  The  acreage  and  the  extent  of  the  holdings  are  mentioned  in  the  record ;  do 
you  know  if  there  was  any  increase  in  Mary  Taylor’s  holding  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

37.964.  In  Bridget  Managhan’s  case,  32/.  in  1873  raised  to  42/.  without  any  improve¬ 
ment  by  the  landlord  ? — I  was  not  agent  at  the  time. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will  give  you  some  other  cases.  My  Lords,  that  return  which  I 
was  quoting  from  would  appear  to  be  in  1887.  This  one  which  I  am  now  going  to 
quote  is  in  1885.  I  will  take  these  several  properties  one  after  the  other.  Francis 
Griflen :  poor  law  valuation  29/.  Is.,  rent  40/.  10s.,  reduced  to  34/.,  and  in  1875  the 
rent  was  changed ;  it  does  not  say  from  what.  In  that  case,  apparently,  the  rent  in 
1875  was  reduced  from  42/.  to  40/.  10s.  The  next  case  is  Patrick  Flanagan  :  poor  law 
valuation  16/.  15s.,  former  rent  22/.,  judicial  rent  18/.  10s.,  raised  in  1873  from  16/. 
The  next  rent,  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  reduction,  is  35/.  10s., 
reduced  to  29/.  10s.,  raised  in  1873  from  30/.  The  next  is  a  reduction  of  21.  on  a  rent 
of  81.,  which  rent  was  raised  in  1873  from  61.  19s.  The  next  is  a  reduction  of  the  rent 
from  18/.  to  13/.  10s.,  which  rent  was  raised  in  1873  from  12/.  10s.  to  18/. 

( The  President.)  Is  there  any  instance,  Sir  Charles,  in  which  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  land  held  is  given  ? 

( Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Not  one. 

(The  President.)  It  may  be  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  that  report  to  give  the 
change  of  tenure. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  According  to  my  instructions,  there  is  no  ground  for  saying 
that,  my  Lord.  If  that  were  so  the  Commissioners  would  note  it,  so  I  am  informed. 

(The  President.)  That  is  why  I  asked  if  there  is  any  instance  of  that. 

(Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Of  course,  if  the  holding  had  been  increased.  I  think  there 
are  cases  in  which  I  have  seen,  not  in  reference  to  this  estate,  but  in  reference  to  other 
estates,  records  of  changes  in  holding  as  well  as  records  of  changes  in  rent. 

37.965.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  there  was  in  1875  a  general  rise  on  the  Yandaleur 
property  ? — I  am  told  so. 

37.966.  I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  another  fact ;  the  value  of  the  tenancy 
woxild  almost  depend,  or  largely  depend,  I  mean  to  the  tenant,  upon  the  state  of  his 
farm,  and  whether  he  had  expended  money  upon  it,  or  whether  the  landlord  had  ? — I 

suppose  so. 
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37.967.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest 
the  Land  Commissioners  do  not  take  into  account,  and  cannot  take  into  account 
expenditure  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

37.968.  Now  I  find  even  in  the  case  of  these  small  holdings  the  value  of  these 
tenancies — I  take  one,  for  instance,  the  first  I  read,  where  the  rent  was  40/.  10s.,  the 
value  of  the  tenancy  is  240/„  The  next  valuation  is  150/.,  the  next  200/.,  70/.,  100/., 
130/.,  180/.,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think  that  1879  was  a  year  in  which  it  would  have 
been  fair  to  make  considerable  allowances  to  the  tenants  ? — I  think  it  was  about  one 
of  the  worst  years  we  have  had. 

37.969.  On  what  gale  of  rent  c7o  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  first  make  an  allowance 
upon  any  of  the  properties  for  which  you  were  agent  ? — I  think  in  1881. 

37.970.  On  the  rent  which  accrued  due  in  1881  ? — No,  the  rent  which  accrued  due 
in  1880. 

37.971.  The  first  allowance  you  made  was  in  1881,  and  upon  the  gale  which  accrued 
in  1880?— Yes. 

37.972.  Which  gale  was  that  ? — I  should  think  on  the  May  gale. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

37.973.  I  have  but  little  to  ask  you.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Steel 
property  in  the  parish  of  Kilkelly  ? — No,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

37.974.  Is  not  there  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Studdert ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  yourself  or  your  father,  who  owned  the  property  of  Kilkelly  ? — No,  it  is  not.  He 
is  a  relative  of  mine ;  it  is  quite  close  to  my  place. 

37.975.  Perhaps  I  may  still  ask  you — of  course  you  are  not  responsible  for  anything 
about  it — but  is  this  the  fact,  that  the  practice  on  that  estate  was  to  have  a  notice  to 
quit  written  on  the  back  of  every  rent  receipt  that  was  given  to  a  tenant  ? — I  am  certain 
it  is  not. 

37.976.  Have  not  you  heard  that  that  was  the  practice  until  every  tenant  on  the 
estate  had  been  evicted  ? — I  never  heard  it  until  now. 

37.977.  Never  heard  of  the  practice  at  all  ?— Never,  and  I  live  within  20  minutes’ 
drive  of  the  place. 

37.978.  You  never  heard  of  that  practice  at  all? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

37.979.  You  had  some  experience  in  agency  in  Tipperary  in  1870  ? — I  did. 

37.980.  Was  there  any  Land  League  in  Tipperary  then  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

37.981.  Do  you  remember  any  agrarian  murder  in  that  year  in  Tipperary  ? — Well 
I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  trace  them  to  that  particular  cause. 

37.982.  Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cole  Baker,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in 
Tipperary  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

37.983.  Ho  had  served  some  notices  of  ejectment  previously  on  tenants  ? — No,  I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

37.984.  Do  you  remember  the  terrible  murder  of  Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  county  of  Meath  ; 
had  you  any  experience  of  the  county  of  Meath  in  that  year? — No. 

37.985.  Do  you  remember  in  April  Mr.  Topham,  a  gentleman  farmer,  being  shot 
in  Tipperary  at  a  place  called  Boffana  ? — I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
that. 

37.986.  Do  you  remember  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  house  of  Dr.  Blunden  in 
Tipperary  in  1873  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

37.987.  Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  eight  miles  from  Tipperary  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  it. 

37.988.  You  have  had  experience  of  Tipperary  during  the  time  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— Yes. 

37.989.  Do  you  remember  a  singlo  agrarian  murder  taking  place  in  1879,  1880,  and 
1881  ? — Well,  I  could  not  fix  any  particular  date. 

37.990.  Do  you  know  that  the  Land  League  was  more  activo]  in  those  years  in 
Tipperary  ? — My  experience  is  that  it  was  less  activo  in  Tipperary  than  in  any  county 
I  have  had  to  do  with ;  my  experience  is  it  was  not  nearly  so  bad. 
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37.991.  In  those  years  ? — In  any  year.  I  had  less  trouble  with  Tipperary  tenants 
than  with  any  tenants. 

37.992.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  Land  League  was  very  active  in  those  years  in 
Tipperary  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say. 

37.993.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  more  branches  of  the  Land 
League  in  Tipperary  than  in  any  other  county  in  ISTH? — All  I  know  is  that  I  had  less 
trouble  with  the  tenants. 

37.994.  You  would  not  dispute  what  I  have  said? — I  cannot  recollect  it. 

37.995.  You  cannot  recollect  a  single  agrarian  murder  in  those  years? — I  would 
not  swear  to  a  particular  murder  at  the  time. 


Re* examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


37.996.  You  were  asked  if  you  made  abatements  to  several  tenants.  Some  of  those 
tenants  who  paid  rent  by  stealth  and  who  asked  to  be  served  with  process,  were  those 
persons  to  whom  you  had  made  abatement  ?^ — No. 

37.997.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  May  I  ask  one  question,  my  Lords  ?  Do  you  know  Ser¬ 
jeant  Hempel  of  the  Irish  bar  by  name  ? — Yes. 

37.998.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  read  his  evidence  before  the  Bessborough 
Commission  ? — No. 

37.999.  Do  you  recollect  his  using  the  remarkable  expression - - 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Really,  he  said  1  did  not  read  it. 


Patrick  J.  Farrigher  sworn. 

Examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

38,000.  Did  you  originally  come  from  county  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

38,001.  And  did  you  hold  a  farm  there  ? — I  did. 

38,002.  Were  you  evicted  from  that  farm  for  the  nonpayment  of  rent? — I  was. 

38,003.  In  the  year  1879  ? — Yes. 

38,004.  Is  there  a  place  called  Aughmore  ?— Yes. 

38,005.  Do  you  recollect  a  public  meeting  being  held  there  in  1879  ? — I  do. 

38,006.  Was  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  at  the  meeting? — He  was. 

38,007.  Was  there  a  man  named  John  W,  Walsh  also  there  ? — John  W.  W alsh. 

38,008.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Is  that  John  W.  Walsh  of  Balia  ?- — Yes,  sir. 

38,009.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Was  it  a  public  meeting,  a  meeting  held  openly  ? — It  was. 

38,010.  What  was  the  subject  spoken  of  at  the  meeting  ?  You  say  Mr.  Davitt 
spoke.  What  was  the  object  of  the  meeting? — The  object  was  to  reduce  the  rents  of 
the  tenants :  to  hold  out  against  the  nonpayment  of  rent  until  they  got  reductions. 

38,011.  What  estate  was  your  farm  on  ? — It  was  on  the  Manning  estate.  The 
Beattie  estate ;  it  belonged  to  the  Beatties. 

38,012.  Belonged  to  Mr.  Beattie  ? — Yes. 

38,013.  Who  was  the  agent  of  that  estate  ? — Mr.  Joseph  Blake  at  the  time. 

38^014.  Did  Mr.  Blake  continue  as  agent,  or  did  he  resign  ? — He  resigned. 

38,015.  When  was  that  ?  I  will  try  and  get  the  date  of  the  meeting  directly.  Was 
that  after  the  meeting  ? — After  the  meeting  he  resigned.  He  was  denounced  from  the 
platform.  He  resigned,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Comyn  Kenny  took  it  up  then. 

38,016.  Was  Mr.  Blake  denounced  at  the  meeting? — He  was. 

38,017.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  has  not  given  us  the  date  of  the  meeting? — I  could 
not  give  you  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

38,018.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Who  was  agent  when  you  left  your  farm  ? — It  was  George 


Comyn  Kenny. 

38,019.  When  did  you  leave  your  farm  ? — It  was  at  the  end  of  1879,  it  was  in  the 
August  of  1880,  I  believe.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  date,  but  about  August  or 
September  of  1880. 

38,020.  Were  you  evicted? — I  was. 

38,C21.  And  I  suppose  process  was  issued  against  you  — I  owed  a  year  s  rent,  and 
there  were  proceeding's  taken  in  the  superior  courts  in  Dublin  against  me,  and  I  was 
evicted. 
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38,022.  You  give  that  date,  as  you  think,  August  or  September  1880  ? — Yes. 

38,023.  How  long  before  that  eviction  did  the  meeting  take  place  ? — I  should  say 
about  six  months. 

38,024.  That  is  your  idea  of  the  date  of  the  meeting  ? — Yes,  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  date. 

38,025.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  not  certain  as  to  the  dates,  you  give  the 
best  of  your  recollection? — No,  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  dates  at  all. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  would  bring  you  to  the  spring  of  1879. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  No,  he  was  evicted  in  August  or  September  of  1880. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Quite  right.  The  spring  of  1880. 

38,026.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  circumstance.  After  the 
meeting  did  a  dinner  take  place  at  which  Mr.  Davitt  and  Walsh  were  present? — 

Yes. 

31,027.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Davitt,  or  with  Walsh  after  that  meet¬ 
ing  ? — I  had. 

38,028.  With  which  of  them  ? — With  both. 

38,029.  What  was  said,  and  when  you  tell  me,  tell  me  by  whom  it  was  said,  about 
your  paying  your  rent  ? — I  was  told  by  Walsh,  first,  not  to  pay  my  rent,  in  Mr.  Davitt’s 
presence,  and  then  afterwards  when  they  were  separating,  going  home  to  Balia,  they 
told  me  to  hold  out  against  the  payment  of  rent,  and  that  they  would  see  that  I  would 
be  properly  looked  after. 

38,030.  Was  anything  said  as  to  the  amount  of  deduction  that  was  to  be  obtained,  or 
the  action  of  other  tenants,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Not  to  pay  until  we  got  25  per 
cent,  reduction. 

38,031.  Tell  me  a  little  more  clearly  what  was  said,  if  anything,  to  you ;  if  you  were 
evicted  was  anything  said  as  to  what  should  become  of  you? — They  both  of  them  said, 
Walsh  particularly  said,  that  if  I  am  evicted  they  would  give  me  a  position  in  the  Land 
League,  if  they  could  do  nothing  else. 

38,032.  Did  you  after,  then,  refuse  to  pay  your  rent  ? — I  did. 

38,033.  Had  you  the  means  of  paying  it  ? — I  had. 

38,034.  And  in  consequence  of  that  refusal  were  you  evicted  ? — I  was. 

38,035.  When  you  were  evicted  where  did  you  go  to,  you  had  been  in  the  county 
Mayo ;  where  did  you  go  to  after  your  eviction  ? — I  went  to  a  neighbour’s  house. 

38,036.  And  after  that  ? — After  that  to  Dublin. 

38,037.  When  you  went  to  Dublin  did  you  see  any  one  about  this  “  being  taken 
care  of  ”  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw  Mr.  Davitt,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Brennan  ;  I  saw  John  W.  Walsh 
particularly,  whom  I  knew  years  before,  and  Joseph  Quinn. 

38,038!  Did  you  make  any  application  to  them  as  to  employment  ? — Several. 

38,039.  What  application  did  you  make  ? — I  wanted  employment  from  them,  I 
wanted  a  way  of  earning  my  bread  when  I  was  evicted,  that  is  all. 

38,040.  You  have  given  four  names,  did  you  apply  to  all  four  of  them  ? — I  did. 

38,041.  Take  for,  instance,  Mr.  Davitt ;  he  is  here.  Are  you  certain  you  applied  to 
Mr.  Davitt  for  employment  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain. 

38,042.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Davitt  when  you  say  you  applied  to  him  ? — I  saw 
him  in  the  Land  League  rooms. 

38,043.  Where  were  they  ? — [n  Middle  Abbey  Street  at  the  time. 

38,044.  How  long  were  you  in  Dublin  before  you  obtained  any  employment  ? — Eight 
or  nine  months  walking  about  doing  nothing. 

38,045.  At  the  end  of  that  time  was  your  money  oxpended  ? — It  was. 

38,046.  Then  in  the  result  did  you  obtain  employment? — I  did. 

38,047.  What  was  it? — I  was  employed  in  the  Land  League  rooms,  at  11.  per  week, 
that  was  in  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

38,048.  You  told  me  you  were  in  Dublin  for  eight  or  nino  months  walking  about, 
can  you  give  me  the  date  when  you  were  employed  in  those  rooms  in  Upper  Sackville 
Street  ? — About  May  of  1880,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect ;  I  could  not  give  you  the 
date. 

38,049.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  aro  uncertain  as  to  dates  ? — I  am,  but  I  believe 
it  was  about  that  time. 

38,050.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  in  May  1880  ? — I  do  not  know  the  dates  well ; 
I  forget  all  about  it. 
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(The  President.)  You  have  given  a  particular  date,  but  I  do  not  know  what  fact  you 
connect  with  it  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Going  to  the  rooms  in  Upper  Sackville  Street  in  the  employment  of 
the  Land  League. 

38,051.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  About  May,  what  date  do  you  say  it  was? — About  May 
1880. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  He  says,  “  I  am  uncertain  of  the  date.” 

38,052.  You  gave  us  just  now  your  belief  as  to  your  eviction  in  August  1880,  and 
that  you  were  about  eight  or  nine  months  after  that  out  of  employment  ? — No,  I  said 
about  the  eviction  in  1879. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  said  them  both  ;  he  said  1879  first,  and  then  he  said 
1880  afterwards. 

(The  Witness.)  1879  was  the  time. 

38,053.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Was  the  eviction  in  1879  or  1880? — 1879. 

38,054.  (The  President.)  Then  was  it  six  months  before  the  end  of  1879  that  the 
meeting  was  held  ? — It  was  held  before  that,  I  could  not  say  how  many  months,  I 
could  not  be  accurate  as  to  the  dates,  my  Lord. 

38,055.  (Sir  E.  James.)  The  eviction,  you  think,  was  in  August  1879,  and  the 
meeting  some  months  before  ? — It  was  six  months  at  least,  if  it  was  not  more,  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  months. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  can  get  the  date  of  the  meeting  from  other  sources  ;  it  will  be 
reported  in  “  United  Ireland.” 

38,056.  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  you  went  to  Upper  Sackville  Street,  what  was  carried 
on  in  the  house  at  Upper  Sackville  Street,  a  central  League  or  a  branch  League,  or 
what  ? — A  central  League. 

38,057.  Was  the  whole  house  occupied  or  certain  rooms  in  the  house? — Certain 
rooms  in  the  house. 

38,058.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  ? — I  was  employed  writing. 

38,059.  In  any  particular  department  ? — I  was  in  the  law  department  for  most 
of  the  time. 

38,060.  Who  told  you  you  were  employed?  From  whom  did  you  receive  the 
announcement  of  your  appointment? — From  Mr.  Brennan. 

38,061.  How  much  were  you  paid  per  week  ? — 11.  first. 

38,062.  You  say  11.  first ;  was  there  any  increase  in  your  payment  ? — There  was. 

38,063.  When  was  it,  and  how  much? — It  was  increased  to  1/.  os.,  and  from  that  to 
30s.,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the  dates ;  we  were  getting  paid  overtime  too. 

38,064.  You  said  you  were  employed  in  the  law  department ;  describe  that  a  little 
more  ;  what  was  the  business  carried  on  in  that  department  ? — It  was  merely  just  the 
taking  up  of  writs  when  they  were  sent  up  from  the  country.  The  name  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  in  the  case,  and  the  subject-matter  was  entered,  and  an 
answer  sent  back  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

38,065.  Who  was  the  head  of  that  department? — Mr.  McGough  was  the  legal 
adviser,  and  Mr.  Doriss  was  in  charge. 

38,066.  Did  these  communications  you  speak  of  come  from  the  branches  of  the 
League  ? — Yes. 

38,067.  And  were  replies  sent  ? — Certainly. 

38,068.  And  were  cheques  sometimes  sent  ? — Certainly. 

38,069.  You  say  Mr.  McGough  was  the  legal  adviser  and  Mr.  Doriss  was  the  head 
of  the  Department;  who  else  did  you  see  at  the  Upper  Sackville  Street  rooms,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  there  ? — I  saw  a  great  number  of  people  there. 

38,070.  Were  there  any  people  who  attended  frequently  and  constantly  there  ? — 
There  were  members  of  Parliament  and  those  connected  with  the  case. 

38,071.  Give  me  those  who  principally  attended  there  ;  was  Mr.  Egan  an  attendant 
there  ? — He  was. 

38,072.  In  what  capacity  did  he  attend  ? — He  was  treasurer. 

38,073.  Patrick  Egan  ? — Yes. 

38,074.  Did  Mr.  Brennan  attend  ? — He  was  secretary, 

38,075.  In  what  capacity  did  Mr.  Brennan  attend? — As  secretary. 

38,076.  Egan  was  treasurer  and  Brennan  was  secretary  ?— Yes. 

38,077.  Were  there  any  other  officers  of  the  League? — Several, 
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38,078.  Who  were  they? — Joe  Quinn  was  assistant  secretary,  Dr.  Kenny  was 
treasurer  after  Patrick  Egan ;  and  all  the  other  clerks  in  the  office. 

38,079.  Did  a  Mr.  Harrison  come  there  at  all  ? — Yes,  he  did,  after  Mr.  Arthur 
O’Connor  left  and  went  away  to  London ;  Mr.  Harrison  came  there,  and  he  was  only 
there  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  ;  that  was  in 
1881. 

38,080.  What  position  was  Mr.  O’Connor  in? — Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor? 

38,081.  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor? — He  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  he  was 
charged  with  the  whole  department  for  some  time. 

38,082.  Was  there  a  person  by  the  name  of  Pearson  employed  there? — There  was. 

38,083.  In  what  capacity  was  he  ? — He  was  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

38,084.  How  long  was  he  there  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38,085.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — No,  I  could  not  be  sure  of  it. 

38,086.  Was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Phillips  employed  there  ? — He  was. 

38,087.  Who  was  Mr.  Phillips  ? — He  was  the  accountant. 

38,088.  Was  there  also  a  person  of  the  name  of  O’Donoghue  there  ? — Yes. 

38,089.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do. 

38,080.  What  was  that  ? — Dennis. 

38,091.  In  what  capacity  was  he  employed  ? — Clerk. 

38,092.  In  what  department  ? — In  the  same  department  with  me. 

38,093.  You  have  spoken  of  Members  of  Parliament  attending,  I  think  you  also 
mentioned  Dr.  Kenny’s  name  ? — He  was  treasurer  after  Mr.  Egan. 

38,094.  Treasurer  after  Patrick  Egan  ? — Yes. 

38,095.  You  have  also  spoken  of  Members  of  Parliament  attending  there  ? — Of  course 
they  did,  the  general  meetings. 

(The  President.)  I  have  only  got  one,  O’Connor,  what  was  the  other  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Dr.  Kenny,  my  Lord. 

38,096.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  at  the  Land  League  rooms  in  Upper 
Sackville  Street  ? — I  did. 

38,097.  Did  you  know  a  Mr.  John  Ferguson  of  Glasgow  ? — I  did. 

38,098.  Did  he  ever  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  League  in  Upper  Sackville 
Street  ? — He  did. 

38,099.  In  what  way  ? — He  was  often  at  the  meetings  there. 

38.100.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  looking  at  the  documents  to  your  knowledge,  or 
dealing  with  them  ? — He  was  chairman  of  some  of  the  executive  meetings.  The 
executive  meetings  were  generally  held  the  night  before  the  general  meeting  or  a 
couple  of  nights  before. 

38.101.  I  will  ask  you  about  the  executive  meetings;  what  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  meetings,  what  did  the  executive  represent  to  you 
in  Upper  Sackville  Street  ? — They  represented  the  Land  League. 

38.102.  For  what  purposes? — For  paying  moneys  and  granting  cheques,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

38.103.  Was  there  a  committee  for  that  purpose? — There  was. 

38.104.  And  when  did  these  committees  generally  meet? — The  night  before  the 
general  meeting,  as  a  rule,  or  a  couple  of  nights  before ;  they  were  not  confined  to 
time. 

38.105.  What  was  this,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  or  of  the  committee,  or 
what  ? — Of  the  members  of  the  Land  League,  the  general  meeting. 

38.106.  Did  those  take  place  in  the  rooms  in  Upper  Sackville  Street? — They  did. 

38.107.  Who  formed  the  executive  committee ;  you  have  spoken  of  Mr.  John 
Ferguson;  I  think  you  said  he  was  chairman? — Well,  he  was  not  chairman,  but  he 
might  be  in  the  chair  sometimes,  Mr.  Parnell  was  chairman. 

38.108.  I  think  you  said  Mr.  Ferguson  sometimes  took  the  chair? — Yes. 

38.109.  Was  there  any  regular  chairman  ? — Mr.  Parnell,  I  think,  was  chairman,  I 
am  not  suro. 

38.110.  But  did  Mr.  Parnell  attend  tho  executive  meetings  regularly  ? — No,  ho 
might  not  be  in  it  at  all ;  he  was  in  it,  but  ho  might  not  bo  in  Dublin  at  all  to  bo  there. 

38.111.  You  say  Mr.  Parnell;  do  you  remember  tho  other  mpmbors  of  tho  execu¬ 
tive?— There  were  several  of  them,  several  members  of  tho  executive. 

38,1  lU.^Do  jou  recollect  their  names  ;  can  you  give  them  to  mo  ? — Mr.  Davitt, 
Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Uealy,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  others. 
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38.113.  (The  President.)  Which.  Mr.  Harrington? — The  counsel. 

38.114.  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington? — Yes. 

38.115.  (Sir  U.  James.)  I  think  you  said  Mr.  Davitt  ?— Yes. 

38.116.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Sexton? — Several  of  them. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Healy  and  others. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Healy  and  others. 

38.117.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  office  in  Upper  Sackville  Street? — Until 
the  suppression  of  the  League  in  1881. 

38.118.  Now,  I  want  some  facts  from  you  ;  when  you  were  so  acting  as  clerk  have 
you  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  messages  for  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes. 

38.119.  Among  other  things  have  you  sent  off  telegrams  for  him  ? — Yes. 

38.120.  And  have  you  carried  letters  for  1  n  m  ?— Y ^ t  ■  — — — — — 

38.121.  Have  you  ever  taken  letters  from  the  League  rooms  to  James  Mullett’s 
public-house  ? — Yes. 

38.122.  By  whom  were  such  letters  given  to  you  ? — By  Mr.  Egan. 

38.123.  To  whom  were  they  directed? — To  James  Mullett,  4  Dorset  Street. 

38.124.  Is  that  where  his  public-house  is  ? — Where  it  was. 

38.125.  And  have  you  given  the  letters,  which  I  understand  you  were  directed  to 
Mullett ;  have  you  given  them  to  Mullett  ? — Certainly. 

38.126.  Were  they  in  Egan’s  handwriting  the  directions  ? — Certainly. 

38.127.  Have  you  seen  Mullett  open  any  such  letters? — Yes. 

38.128.  Have  they  or  have  they  not  sometimes  contained  money? — Yes. 

38.129.  In  what  shape  was  the  money  ? — Cheques. 

38.130.  About  how  many  times  do  you  think  you  have  taken  letters  from  Egan  to 
Mullett  ? — I  could  not  tell  the  number  of  times. 

38.131.  Was  it  more  than  once  or  several  times,  or  about  how  many  should  you  say  ? 
— Several  times. 

38.132.  About  how  many  times  have  you  taken  letters  which  you  have  seen  to  contain 
cheques  ? — I  should  say  about  two  or  three  times. 

38.133.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  exact  dates,  but  can  you  give  me  at  all  about  the 
time  of  your  being  in  Sackville  Street,  which  we  know  was  from  the  middle  of  1880  to 
the  autumn  of  1881,  when  you  took  such  letters  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact 
date. 

38.134.  I  do  not  ask  you  ?— Nor  the  month. 

38.135.  Would  it  be  the  beginning,  or  the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the  time  you  were 
there? — Well,  during  the  time  I  was  there;  but  I  remember  on  one  occasion  about 
the  end,  I  should  say  about  July  of  1881 . 

38.136.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  cheques  so  as  to  know*  the  amount  of  them  ? — No. 

38.137.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mullett’s  public-house  apart  from  carrying 
messages  ? — I  was. 

38.138.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there  :  to  drink,  or  to  eat,  or  what  did  you 
frequent  the  house  for? — Before  I  went  into  the  League  rooms  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  him,  buying  tea  and  sugar,  and  other  things  necessary. 

38.139.  Had  he  any  shop  besides  the  public-house,  or  did  you  go  to  it  only  as  a 
public-house  ? — He  sold  tea  and  sugar  besides  the  public-house,  and  other  things — 
other  necessaries. 

38.140.  Have  you  seen  Egan  at  Mullett’s  public-house  ? — Yes. 

38.141.  About  how  often  have  you  seen  Egan  in  the  company  of  James  Mullett  ?• — I 
could  not  tell  the  exact  number  of  times. 

38.142.  Would  it  be  once,  or  twice,  or  many  times?  —  About  10  or  12  times 
altogether. 

38.143.  At  the  public  house  ? — Yes,  and  out  of  it. 

3§A44.  Apart  from  the  public-house,  where  have  you  seen  them  together? — I  often 
saw  them  together  in  the  street. 

38.145.  When  you  have  seen  them  together  did  they  appear  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
or  not  ? — They  were  on  friendly  terms. 

38.146.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? — Because  I  am  aware  of  it. 

38.147.  How  did  you  become  aware  of  it?  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  are 
aware  of  it  ? — Because  I  saw  them  together  on  friendly  terms. 
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38.148.  Did  you  gather  that  from  their  conversation,  or  what? — From  conversation 
that  I  heard  from  others,  and  from  conversations  that  I  heard  going  on  between 
themselves. 

38.149.  When  you  first  came  to  Dublin  in  whose  house  did  you  stay  ? — In  Tom 
Weldon’s,  not  first;  I  lived  at  11,  Avoca  Road,  south  side;  when  I  camel  got  lodgings 
there. 

38.150.  After  that,  did  you  go  to  Weldon’s? — I  did  in  a  fortnight  after,  when  I 
found  out  where  he  lived,  when  I  met  him. 

38.151.  Had  you  known  Weldon  before  ? — I  did. 

38.152.  Was  that  the  man  who  was  tried  for  firing  at  a  man  named  Young  at 
Castlerea  ? — Yes. 

38.153.  Was  Weldon  known  to  you  as  a  Fenian  ? — He  was. 

38.154.  Was  the  trial  of  Weldon  before  you  went  to  the  Land  League  rooms  or 
after  ? — It  was  before. 

38.155.  He  was  acquitted,  then,  I  presume? — Yes. 

38.156.  Young  was  shot  dead,  was  killed  ? — Oh,  long  before. 

38.157.  I  think  you  said  Weldon  was  known  to  you  as  a  Fenian? — Yes. 

38.158.  And  he  was  rather  an  important  man,  I  believe? — He  was  a  very  nice 

fellow. 

38.159.  Have  you  seen  Weldon  with  Egan  and  Mullett  at  the  public-house  ? — Yes. 

38.160.  And  heard  their  conversation  ? — Yes. 

38.161.  Was  there  any  particular  object  of  those  three  men  meeting — Mullett,  Egan, 
and  Weldon? — I  am  not  aware. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  not  a  question  this  witness  can  be  asked. 

( The  President.)  It  is  what  was  said. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  asked  him  first,  Did  he  hear  a  conversation? 

38.162.  From  that  conversation  do  you  know  what  was  the  object  ? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No ;  with  great  deference,  we  are  to  judge  if  the  conversation  was 
the  index. 

(Witness.)  No,  I  do  not  know. 

38.163.  (Sir  IJ.  James.)  Tell  me  what  did  take  place  between  those  three  men? — - 
They  had  a  meeting. 

38.164.  Did  you  know  what  about  ? — I  was  not  present  at  it. 

38.165.  Do  you  know  whether  they  met  once,  or  more  than  once? — More  than 
once. 

38.166.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  I  was  with  them,  although  I  was  not  at 
their  meeting. 

38.167.  With  whom  ? — I  went  with  Weldon  there  on  several  occasions. 

38.168.  About  Christmas  1881,  or  do  you  know  at  any  time  of  Weldon  going  to 
England? — I  did.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  boat. 

38.169.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  you  ask  him  -when  that  was,  and  not  lead  him,  please, 
as  to  the  date  ? 

(Sir  If.  James.)  I  will  at  the  proper  time. 

38.170.  What  boat  was  that  ? — I  should  say  it  was  before  the  Christmas  of  1881. 

38.171.  That  answers  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  question.  Was  the  boat  going  from 
Dublin  to  England? — From  North  Wall. 

38.172.  Where  to  ? — Manchester.  He  was  going  to  Manchester. 

38.173.  I  think  you  said  you  accompanied  him  to  the  boat? — Yes. 

38.174.  Did  you  see  any  cheque  in  his  possession  ? — I  did,  a  couple  of  days  before. 

38.175.  A  cheque  upon  what  bank? — The  Hibernian  Bank. 

38.176.  Did  you  tell  me  just  now  that  you  had  gone  with  Weldon  to  Mullett’ s  public- 
house,  or  did  you  ever  see  him  there? — I  often  went  with  him. 

38.177.  You  said  you  were  not  prcse  it  at  any  meeting  of  Mullett,  Egan,  and  Weldon  ? 
— No. 

38.178.  Did  you  ever  know  of  their  being  in  any  room  together  or  see  them  go  into 
any  room  together? — I  did. 

38.179.  What  room  was  that? — A  room  off  the  bar. 

38.180.  That  would  be  Mullett,  Egan,  and  Weldon? — Yes. 

38.181.  When  was  that? — I  should  say  it  was  in  the  March  of  1880. 

38.182.  March  of  1880  or  1881  ?— Of  1880.  .-~ 

38.183.  Was  that  before  you  went  to  tho  Land  League  offices  or  not  ? — Yes. 
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38,184.  Before? — Yes. 

,38,185.  You  have  told  me  that  the  cheque  was  upon  the  Hibernian  Bank.  Did  you 
see  him  go  to  the  bank  ? — I  did. 

38.186.  And  get  the  money  from  the  bank? — I  did  not  see  the  money  passed,  but  I 
was  at  the  door  waiting  for  him. 

38.187.  Did  the  Ladies’  Land  League  at  any  time  occupy  any  room  at  the  Land 
League  offices  in  Upper  Sackville  Street? — Certainly. 

38.188.  As  far  as  you  recollect,  when  did  the  Ladies’  Land  League  commence  to 
occupy  any  room  there  ? — When  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed ;  when  the  prisoners 
were  sent  to  gaol. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  would  be  Mr.  Forster’s  Act, 

38.189.  What  part  did  the  Ladies’  Land  League  take  in  the  business  after  they  took 
possession  of  the  room.  What  did  they  do  ? — They  catered  for  the  suspects. 

38.190.  Did  they  do  anything  else  to  your  knowledge  ? — They  paid  money  away  to 
evicted  tenants. 

38.191.  Who  were  the  persons  principally  in  charge  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — 
Miss  Parnell,  Mrs.  Maloney,  Miss  Lynch,  Miss  Nally,  and  others. 

38.192.  Was  Miss  Strytch  there?— Yes. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordships  think  we  are  to  go  into  this, 
the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? 

(The  President.)  The  suggestion  is  (I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  evidence  will  be 
before  us)  that  the  Land  League,  the  Ladies’  Land  League  and  the  National  League, 
were  one  continuous  combination. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  is  at  a  time  when  the  persons  here  sought  to  be  incriminated 
were,  as  far  as  the  principals  amongst  them  were  concerned,  in  prison. 

(The  President.)  Still,  if  their  organisation  was  being  carried  on  either  by  men  or 
women  it  would  be  the  same. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  They  were  in  prison,  I  say. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  know. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Some  of  them  were,  my  Lord  ;  I  think  my  learned  friend  is  not 

quite  accurate  as  to  his  dates,  because  this  was  before  1880.  Mr.  Parnell  was  not 

arrested  till  October  1881. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  gentleman  says  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  League  leaders. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  after  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were  arrested 
under  Forster’s  Act,  before  October. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  not  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  rest. 

38.193.  ( The  President.)  First  of  all,  I  have  assumed  (I  do  not  know  whether 
correctly  or  not)  that  the  Ladies’  Land  League  carried  on  their  doings,  whatever  they 
were,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Land  League  in  Sackville  Street  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

38.194.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly,  so  he  says  ?— But  in  different  rooms  from  the 

38.195.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Where  were  the  rooms  where  the  Ladies’  Land  League 

carried  ou  their  work  ? — Over  the  rooms  the  men  occupied. 

38  196.  I  think  you  have  told  me  what  they  did.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  ladies 
again  ?— Mrs.  Maloney,  treasurer  ;  Miss  Parnell,  Miss  Strytch,  Miss  Nally,  and  others. 
'There  were  several  of  them. 

38.197.  I  think  you  said  Miss  Strytch.  You  gave  the  name ?— Yes. 

38.198.  I  want  the  names  of  certain  persons.  Do  you  know  a  lady  named  Miss 
Reynolds  ? — I  could  not  say  that  I  did,  but  I  know  she  was  there. 

38  199.  She  was  where? — In  the  Land  League  offices — the  Ladies  Land  League. 

38.200.  Now  there  are  certain  persons,  please,  I  want  to  ask  about.  Did  you  know 
a  man  named  Pat  Kearney,  or  Carney  ? — Of  Clonbur  ? 

38.201.  Of  Clonbur,  yes? — Yes,  I  did. 

38  202.  Have  you  seen  him  at  the  Land  League  rooms  ( — 1  es. 

\slr  E.  James.)  My  Lord  all  these  are  persons  of  whom  evidence  has  been  given. 

38  203.  What  have  you  seen  him  doing  at  the  Land  League  rooms  l  'Visiting  there, 


that  is  all. 

38.204.  Did  he  see  anyone  when  he  came  ? 

visit? — Members  of  the  Land  League,  _ 

38.205.  Do  you  know  a  man  whose  name  is  P.  W.  Nally  ? 
Christian  name? — Yes,  I  do,  well. 


You  say  “  visited.’’  Whom  did  he 


I  have  not  the  exact 
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38.206.  That  is  Patrick  William  Nally.  Have  you  seen  him  at  the  Land  League 
room  ? — Yes. 

38.207.  Often  or  not  ? — Several  occasions. 

38.208.  Tell  me,  of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  whether  he  has  received  any 
money  from  the  Land  League  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  would  ask  my  friend  to  be  particular  as  to  that  question 
“  of  his  own  knowledge,”  after  the  experience  of  Delaney’s  evidence.  Did  he  see  any¬ 
one  pay  him  is  the  proper  question  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  think  not. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  With  great  deference,  my  Lord,  it  is.  We  had  a  deliberate  state¬ 
ment  the  other  day  in  answer  to  a  similar  question  put  to  a  witness,  “  Do  you  know 
this  ?  ”  and  “  Do  you  know  that?  ”  and  in  cross-examination  it  turned  out  he  did  not 
know  it  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  it  was  what  had  been  told  him.  I  want  to  guard 
against  the  same  thing.  The  proper  question  is,  I  submit,  “  Did  you  see  any  money 
paid  ?  ” 

( Sir  H.  James.)  You  understand  what  I  mean.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  know¬ 
ledge. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  objecting  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

( The  President.)  It  is  a  very  usual  form  of  question. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  respectfully  say,  in  view  of  the  reasons  I  have  given,  that  the  proper 
question  is,  Did  he  see  any  money  paid  ? 

(The  President.)  I  shall  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  counsel  in  asking  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  usual. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  it,  and  the  great  danger. 

(The  President.)  Precisely  ;  you  have  also  shown  where  the  correction  is,  namely,  in 
cross-examination. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  agree,  my  Lord. 

38.209.  (Sir  H.  James.)  You  understand,  I  presume,  what  I  mean.  Do  you  know 
of  your  own  knowledge  (do  not  tell  me  if  you  do  not)  of  Nally  receiving  money  or 
not  ? — I  did  not  see  any  money  passed  to  him. 

38.210.  First,  answer  this  question  only — Yes  or  no.  Did  this  man  Nally  make 
any  statement  to  you  about  receiving  money  ? — He  did. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Now,  notwithstanding  that  my  friend  has  said  that  I  must  prove  it 
by  sight,  Nally  is  a  person  charged. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Has  Nally  told  you  anything  about  receiving  money  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  take  your  Lordship’s  opinion  about  this.  I 
quite  agree  Nally  is  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  particulars.  Do  my  learned, 
friends  say  this  is  an  inquiry  into  Nally’s  criminality? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Partly. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  really  wish  to  bring  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the  point  I 
conceive  to  be  important.  Is  it  to  be  said  gravely  this  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
criminality  of  Patrick  Nally,  or  into  the  criminality  of  another  person  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  particulars,  Patrick  Ford  ?  It  clearly  is  not  what  the  statute 
contemplated,  for  he  is  not  one  of  the  persons  against  whom  specific  allegations  were 
made  within  the  meaning,  as  I  submit,  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  all,  and  if  he  i3  not 
one  of  the  persons  as  to  whoso  criminality  and  accessoriship  to  crime  this  inquiry 
is  instituted,  and  to  which  it  is  directed,  is  the  indirect  effect — the  unfairly  indirect 
effect — of  the  evidence  against  others  to  be  let  in  because  they  have  enumerated  A, 
13,  C,  I),  and  the  rest  in  their  particulars. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully  to  my 
learned  friend,  in  the  somewhat  popular  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  it.  I  desire 
to  look  at  it  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  He  is  a  person  charged,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  make  charges  not  only  against  members  of  Parliament,  but  others.  Against  Nally 
particular  evidence  has  been  given.  For  legal  purposes  we  are  as  much  entitled  to 
prove  what  Nally  said  as  any  one  of  the  80  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  Parliament, 
and  who  are  charged. 

(il/V.  It.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  say  a  word  before  your  Lordships  decido  this  question. 
1  submit  we  are  entitled,  if  it  is  sought  to  make  evidence  of  what  has  been  stated  by 
different  persons  other  than  the  persons  particularly  named  at  present,  to  havo  a  list 
of  the  persons  who  they  do  say  are  charged.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  they 
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have  not  given  us  any  such  list.  It  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  I  submit,  amongst 
others,  that  these  persons,  who  may  be  named  according  to  their  present  position  or 
their  position  at  the  time,  should  have  notice.  They  have  not  any  opportunity  of 
being  here.  Besides,  I  think  it  will  be  found  P.  W,  Nally  is  not  one  of  the  persons 
charged  in  the  proceedings  in  O'Donnell  v.  Walter. 

(Sir  C.  Russell )  There  is  a  point  as  to  which  I  thought  I  was  right.  Your  Lord- 
shin’s  observation  made  me  doubt  my  recollection,  but  I  find  I  am  right.  I  he  only 
way  in  which  the  name  of  Nally  is  mentioned  in  the  particulars  is  not  as  a  person 
whom  they  seek  to  incriminate  as  being  one  of  the  persons  against  whom  certain 
charges  and  allegations  are  made,  as  the  Acfc  of  Parliament  under  which  your  Lord- 
ships  are  sitting  says,  but  as  one  of  the  persons  guilty  of  crime  or  advocates  of  crime 
with  whom  the  members  of  Parliament  charged  associated.  So  that  he  is  not  one  of 
the  persons  mentioned.  This  is  the  ivay  in  which  it  is  put :  The  following  are 
persons  who  are  guilty  of  crime  and  so  forth  with  whom  it  is  alleged  the  said  members 
of  Parliament  associated. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Have  not  they  got  to  prove  tliat  Nally  was  guilty  ot 

crime  then?  _  .  .  .  „  .  .  ,,  .. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  not  suggested  this  is  with  a  view  of  establishing  JN  ally  was 

guilty  of  crime. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  are  on  a  question  whether  what  Nally  said  is  evidence 
or  not.  If  he  said  he  had  committed  murder,  could  not  they  prove  that  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  certainly  not.  . 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  have  to,  prove  Nally  was  guilty  of  crime  to  begin 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  is  the  statement  of  a  man  who,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Crown,  is  being  charged  with  criminality  behind  Ins  back  evidence  against  the 
persons  for  whom  I  appear,  who  are  the  objects  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  persons  sought 
to  be  incriminated  by  the  inquiry,  and  the  only  persons.  My  Lord  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  notorious  that  Patrick  Nally  is  now  undergoing  a  sentence  for  a  conviction  for 
crime.  That  has  been  mentioned  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  this  case,  there¬ 
fore  that  cannot  be  the  object. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  has  been  proved.  . 

(The  Presidents)  That  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  evidence  is  admis¬ 
sible  or  not.  .  t  x-  cj 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  it  is  an  answer  to  the  observation  ot  Mr.  Justice  bmitii 

that  evidence  would  be  admissible  to  prove  that  Nally,  with  whom  association  is  alleged, 
Was  guilty  of  crime.  I  was  answering  that  by  saying  that  is  not  in  dispute,  because  it 
has  already  appeared  again  and  again  that  he  is  now  under  sentence. 

(The  President.)  But  you  may  prove  a  great  many  things  which  are  not  m  dispute. 

The  evidence  is  admissible.  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  agree,  but  I  am  submitting  that  is  not  the  object  with  which  it  is 

put  forward,  nor  is  he  mentioned  in  0  Donnell  v.  Walter,  I  am  told. 

(The  President.)  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  is  admissible.  Evidence  has 
been  given  that  this  person  Nally  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  League  and  made 
speeches  and  so  on.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  way  of  disparagement  of  his  evidence, 
that  he  was  a  drunkard  and  a  man  not  responsible  for  Ins  acts  at  all  times,  but  that 
can  make  no  difference  on  a  question  of  admissibility  of  evidence.  He  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  person  engaged  in  this  combination,  and  statements  made  by  him  are  admissible. 
Of  course  we  shall  see  whether  they  have  a  bearing  and  what  their  bearing  is,  and 
how  far  it  touches  the  other  people. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  desire  to  dispute  your  Lordships  ruling  for  a  moment, 
but  I  think  your  Lordship  is  indeed  under  a  misapprehension  of  fact.  The  fact  is 
that  the  evidence  of  Nally  who  took  part  in  meetings  relates  not  to  this  man  at  all, 

but  to  Scrab  Nally. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  my  friend  is  correct  m  that, 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  this  was  Scrab  Nally. 

(The  Presidents)  I  certainly  -was  under  the  impression  that  that  was  the  man,  but  is 
not  there  any  evidence  of  the  same  kind  against  this  man  ?  _ 

(Sir  II  James  )  It  was  my  fault  for  not  making  it  quite  clear.  It  is  a  person  whose 
initials  are  similar,  “  J.  W.  Nally.”  This  person,  P.  AY.  Nally,  is  a  person  referred  to 
in  the  speech  we  have  put  in  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  which  he  said  the  League  were 
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under  great  obligations  to  this  person  for  the  services  he  had  rendered.  We  gave 
proof  that  he  acted  as  a  Land  Leaguer. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  nothing  beyond  being  a  member  of  the  League. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  as  taking  part  in  previous  meetings. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  was  a  convention  for  selection  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  disputed  that  this  man  we  are  now  upon  was  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Land  League,  then  evidence  of  that  fact  must  be  given,  but  I  am  still 
under  the  impression  that  there  is  evidence  which  affects  both  the  Nallys. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Of  course  I  desire  to  be  corrected  and  to  be  quite  accurate.  As  far 
as  I  know  the  only  reference  to  any  connexion  with  Nally  at  all  is  something  which 
Sir  Henry  James  has  just  referred  to,  which  was  not  the  occasion  of  a  Land  League 
meeting  but  the  occasion  of  a  county  convention  for  the  selection  by  that  county 
convention  of  candidates  to  sit  for  the  county. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  us  to  get  this  accurately.  We  will  refer 
to  the  shorthand  writer’s  note  and  the  speech.  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  I  will 
pass  on  for  the  moment. 

38.211.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Michael  J.  Kelly? — I  did. 

38.212.  Did  he  lodge  with  you  for  some  time  in  Dublin? — He  did. 

38.213.  Was  he  a  man  who  came  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ? — Yes. 

38.214.  When  you  went  into  the  Land  League  offices  did  Kelly  come  to  the  Land 
League  offices  ? — Afterwards. 

38.215.  Did  you  see  him  receive  money? — Yes. 

38.216.  Was  he  paid  weekly  ? — Yes. 

38.217.  What  was  he  paid  for? — He  was  paid  first  as  clerk  in  the  offices,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  organizer. 

38.218.  Organizer  where  ? — Organizer  for  the  Land  League. 

38.219.  But  in  what  part  ?  Where  was  ho  to  organize  ?  What  portion  of  Ireland 
or  England  ? — In  Ireland 

38.220.  Was  it  in  Dublin  or  the  country  ? — The  country. 

38.221.  Do  you  know  what  district  ? — He  was  sent  to  several  places. 

38.222.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  places  ? — He  was  generally  out  at  sales. 

38.223.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Butterfield  ? — Yes. 

38.224.  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — J.  J.  Butterfield. 

38.225.  Have  you  seen  him  at  the  Land  League  offices  ? — Yes. 

38.226.  Have  you  seen  him  receive  money  ? — No. 

38.227.  To  your  know  knowledge,  in  what  way  did  he  come  to  the  Land  League 
offices? — He  was  organizer  for  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  was  from  Newry,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  or  somewhere  about  there. 

38.228.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  McHugh  ? — Yes. 

38.229.  Was  he  tried  with  Weldon  for  this  attack  upon  Young — the  murder  of 
Young  at  Castlereagh  ? — He  was. 

38.230.  Have  you  seen  him  at  Weldon’s? — Yes. 

38.231.  Have  you  seen  him  also  at  the  Land  League  offices  ? — Yes. 

38.232.  What  was  he  doing  there,  do  you  know  ? — He  came  to  see  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Land  League. 

O 

38.233.  Just  one  word  more  about  Egan.  You  recollect  the  fact,  I  presume,  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — Yes. 

38.234.  Did  Egan  remain  in  Dublin  after,  or  did  he  leave  Dublin  at  any  time,  to 
your  knowledge  ? — Oh,  that  is  a  public  fact  that  he  left  afterwards. 

38.235.  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  wanted  you  to  prove  it  please?  Did  you  see  Egan  at 
Mullctt’s  public-house  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — I  did  not. 

38.236.  Never? — I  could  not  toll  you  whether  I  did  or  not,  but  l  will  not  prove  that 
I  did. 

38.237.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Joseph  Poole? — I  did. 

38.238.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  executed  for  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? 

—No. 

38.239.  What  was  he  executed  for.  He  was  executed,  I  believe  ?  What  was  the 
crime  ? — He  was  charged  with  a  murder,  and  he  was  executed  for  it. 

38.240.  I  said  the  J  Mioenix  Park  murder,  but  it  was  the  murder  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Kenny,  1  believe.  He  was  murdered  in  Dublin.  Did  you  ever  see  him  coming  out 
of  the  rooms  in  Upper  Sackville  Street  ? — I  did. 
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38.241.  When  was  that? — It  was  some  time  in  1881  or  the  beginning  of  1882. 

38.242.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  Land  League  rooms. 

38.243.  Did  he  show  you  any  money  at  that  time  ? — He  did. 

38.244.  How  much  ? — I  do  not  know  how  much,  hut  he  told  me  that  it  was  407. 

38.245.  That  I  cannot  have.  Did  he  show  you  some  money  ? — He  did. 

38.246.  What  kind  of  money  was  it  ? — In  notes. 

38.247.  Where  was  he  when  he  showed  them  you? — Just  outside  the  room  doors,  or 
the  doors  of  the  rooms. 

38.248.  Only  answer  me  this  question,  yes  or  no,  do  not  say  more.  Did  he  make  a 
statement  to  you  about  that  money  ?— He  did. 

38.249.  After  leaving  the  Land  League  where  did  you  go  to  get  employment  ? — 

I  worked  at  Mr.  McGougli’s  offices  at  Upper  Quag. 

38.250.  That  is  the  gentleman  you  spoke  of  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  League  ? — 

Yes. 

38.251.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — For  about  four  months.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  time,  until  the  .November  of  1882. 

38.252.  Did  yon  know  of  any  meetings  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  after  the  suppression 

of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

38.253.  Who  met  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  after  the  Land  League? — The  most  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament. 

38.254.  Who  were  these,  the  members  of  the  Land  League  who  had  met  before  ? — 
Yes. 5 

38.255.  Did  any  officers  of  the  Land  League,  whose  names  you  have  given  to  me, 
meet  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  ? — The  officers  ? 

38.256.  Yes.  What  took  place  at  the  Imperial  Hotel? — They  had  meetings  the 
same  as  in  the  League  rooms,  after  the  suppression. 

38.257.  Were  you  there  yourself? — No,  but  I  went  there  to  see. 

38.258.  You  did  go  to  the  Imperial  Hotel? — Yes,  because  I  was  sent  there  to  see. 

38.259.  By  whom  ? — By  one  of  the  members  themselves  on  a  couple  of  occasions. 

38.260.  To  say  what  ? — I  carried  letters  to  them  when  they  were  at  committee. 
38*261.  Whom  have  you  seen  there.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  old  officers  of  the 

Land  League  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

38.262.  "Who  were  the  Members  of  Parliament  you  saw? — I  saw  Mr.  Parnell. 

38.263.  And  others  ? — I  cannot  recollect.  I  saw  Mr.  Sexton  too. 

38.264.  Going  back  for  one  moment  you  spoke  of  J.  W.  Welch,  of  Balia,  going  up 
to  Upper  Sackville  Street.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  paying  money  at  Upper  Sack- 
vine  Street? — No. 

38.265.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  witnesses  that  came  there  ? — Not  there. 

38*, 266.  Where;  anywhere? — At  the  Midland  Hotel. 

38.267.  Have  you  seen  any  money  paid  to  them  there'? — No ;  I  saw  it  down  at 
Constitution  Hill  paid  to  them. 

38.268.  By  whom  ? — By  John  Welch. 

38.269.  Was  anyone  present  at  the  time  he  paid  ?— Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan  was  present. 
38’ 270.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  that  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  ? — I  do. 
38*271 .  What  became  of  the  books  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land 

League  ? — They  were  removed  from  the  Land  League  offices  to  Mr.  Pearson  s  first,  and 
some  of  them  to  Mr.  Moloney’s. 

38.272.  Who  was  Pearson? — A  clerk  in  the  Land  League  office. 

38.273.  You  have  mentioned  his  name,  I  think,  as  a  clerk  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  there. 
38*274.  Where  did  he  live  ?— He  lived  in  North  Frederick  Street. 

38.275.  And  Moloney,  the  other  person,  where  did  he  live  ? — Mountjoy  Square. 

38.276.  Was  there  anything  taken  besides  books  ? — Books,  letters,  and  all. 

38.277.  The  documents  ? — Y'es. 

38.278.  Were  they  taken  in  a  van,  or  how  were  they  taken  ? — There  was  one  parcel 
taken  in  a  van,  and  the  other  was  taken  in  a  large  dray. 

38.279.  Was  any  person  there  whom  you  could  name  at  the  time  these  were  taken  ? 

— Mr.  Pearson  was  there. 

38.280.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Campbell  ? — I  do. 

38.281.  Who  is  he?— A  Member  of  Parliament. 

38.282.  Was  he  present  or  not? — I  could  not  say  that  he  was  present  when  they 
were  being  removed,  but  he  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 
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38.283.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  Land  League  rooms  at  Upper  Sackville 
Street  ? — Yes. 

38.284.  How  long  before  the  removal  of  these  books  and  documents  had  you  seen 
Mr.  Campbell  at  Upper  Sackville  Street? — I  suppose  I  saw  him  the  day  they  were 
removed,  and  the  day  before,  or  a  couple  of  days  before. 

38.285.  What  part  did  Mr.  Campbell  take  at  Upper  Sackville  Street  ?— He  was 
secretary  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  fact.  He  was  and  is  secretary  to 
Mr.  Parnell. 

38.286.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Just  one  question  more.  Did  you  know  James  Carey  ? — No, 
I  did  not  know  him  by  that  name. 

38.287.  Did  you  know  the  person  we  call  James  Carey  ? — Yes. 

38.288.  What  name  did  you  know  him  by  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  forget. 

38.289.  Have  you  seen  that  man  James  Carey  at  Mullett’s  house? — Yes. 

38.290.  Seldom  or  often  should  you  say  ? — Five  or  six  times,  if  not  more — that  at 
least. 

38.291.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Why  cannot  you  remember  the  name  you  knew 
him  by  ? — I  cannot  my  Lord. 

38.292.  Was  it  a  nickname  or  not  ? — No,  my  Lord  ;  it  was  an  assumed  name. 

38.293.  One  word  or  more  ? — One  word.  I  could  not  tell  you  my  Lord  what  the 
name  was.  I  could  not  be  distinct  about  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  only  want  this  witness  now  to  prove  the  bandwriting  of  some 
documents.  First,  this  is  the  handwriting  of  a  clerk  named  William  Doriss,  the  22nd 
September. 

(Sir.  C.  Russell.)  Are  these  documents  that  have  been  disclosed  to  us  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  ask  you  respectfully  to  note  that  these  are  n  ot  documents 
which  have  been  disclosed  to  us. 

( The  President.)  No,  I  suppose  not. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Whether  disclosed  to  my  friend  or  not,  they  have  been  before  your 

Lordships. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  they  are  amongst  those  documents  to  which  there  has  been  some 
reference. 

38.294.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Tell  me  whether  that  is  William  Doriss’  handwriting  (letter 
was  handed  to  the  ivitness)  ? — Yes,  that  is  his  handwriting. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  a  letter  of  William  Doriss,  dated  the  22nd  September  1881  : — 

“  Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 
39  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

22nd  September  1881. 

“  Rev.  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  executive  will  contribute  51.  towards 
the  expense!  of  the  prisoners  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Galway.  You  should 
preserve  this  letter  and  produce  it  when  expenses  are  claimed.” 

‘‘Yours  faithfully, 

The  Rev.  Martin  Mullett,  Adm.  Wm,  Doriss. 

Killeen,  Spiddal,  co.  Galway. 


(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  something  annexed  to  that, 

38.295.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  but  I  do  not  want  that..  Tell  me  also  if  that  is  Doriss' 
handwriting.  That  is  the  28th  September  1881  (letter  handed  to  the  witness )?  — 
Yes. 

38.296.  My  Lord,  I  am  putting  one  not  quite  in  order  of  date.  I  want  afterwards  to 
put  in  one  of  the  27th  September.  It  refers  to  another  matter.  Is  that  Doriss’  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty  if  it  is  his  handwriting  in 
our  admitt  ng  it. 

o  55696.— Ev.  37. 
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38.297.  (Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  dated  the  28th  September  : — 

“Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  28th  September  1881. 

“We  only  received  yours  of  the  23rd  inst.  to-day,  and  regret  extremely  the 
notice  was  so  short,  and  we  were  unable  to  send  counsel.  I  hope  you  have 
succeeded  in  the  case.  Kindly  let  us  know  on  the  enclosed  form  what  expenses 
you  were  put  to. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“William  Doriss. 

“  Mr.  D.  O’Shea,  Castle  Town,  Bere,” 

— He  is  a  solicitor. 

31.298.  Do  you  know  who  that  Mr.  O’Shea  was  ? — No. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  signature  is  the  same,  but  the  handwriting  is  not  the  same. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  genuine. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  The  next  is  October  7th,  1881  : — 

“  Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“October  7th,  1881. 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Higgins, 

“Castle  Town  Nursery,  County  Mayo. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  The  League  will  contribute  11.  towards  the  expenses  in  the  case  to  which 
you  refer.  Your  caution  to  the  tenants  to  keep  away  from  the  Law  Courts  until 
we  see  the  result  of  the  test  cases  is  quite  right. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“William  Doriss.” 

Then  there  is  at  the  back  1/.  and  81.  Sg.  11<L,  making  91.  3s.  \\d.,  with  these  words, 
“  Authorised,  A.  O’C.”  I  understand  from  my  friend  that  that  may  be  taken  as  being 
the  initials  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

38.299.  (Sir  II.  Janies.)  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  Quinn.  You  have  men¬ 
tioned  Quinn,  the  secretary.  Just  tell  me  if  that  is  his  writing — the  signature.  If  you 
do  not  know,  tell  me.  If  you  do,  say  so  (document  handed  to  the  'witness)  ? — No. 

38.300.  You  no  not  know  the  writing? — No. 

38.301.  Put  that  on  one  side  then. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  May  I  see  that  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  not  except  we  prove  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  should  have  thought  we  were  entitled  to  see  everyone  of  these, 
my  Lord  ? 

(The  President.)  That  was  the  subject  of  consideration,  and  we  must  bear  the  blame 
if  blame  there  is  to  be. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  not  saying,  my  Lords,-  you  did  not  do  what  was  right.  I 
mean  we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  now  with  the  view  of  our  know¬ 
ing  what  the  documents  were.  I  should  have  thought  we  were  entitled  to  see  it  as  of 
right. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Henry,  now  the  question  is,  is  there  any  reason  why  these 
documents  should  not  be  seen  now.  We  always  thought  there  would  come  a  time  when 
these  documents  would  have  to  be  inspected ;  but  we  did  not  think  that  that  was  the 
time  then. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  mention  it  later  on,  and  I  will  just 
mention  it  to  the  Attorney-General  first.  There  is  a  letter  of  October  15th,  1881, 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Cullen.  It  is  addressed  to  Arthur  O’Connor,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  the  memorandum  on  the  face  of  it  is,  or  the  words  on  the  face  of  it  are, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  what  the  exact  words  are,  but  it  looks  like  “  allowed.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  should  say  it  is  “  authorised,”  but  I  am  not  sure. 

(Mr.  A.  O'Gonnor.)  It  is  an  abbreviation  for  “  abstracted.”  * 

(Sir.  H.  James.)  “  Abstracted  cheque,  51,  A.  O’C.  Receipt  enter,  A.  O’C.”  In  order 
to  show  that  it  is  authorised  in  some  shape  my  friend  is  good  enough  to  admit  it  is 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  receipt  now.  The  letter  is  this  : — 
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Brackreybeg  Manor,  Hamilton, 

“A.  O’Connor,  Esq.,  M.P.  October  15,  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  cheque  for  51.  as  a  first  instalment  from  our  new 
branch,  and  we  request  you  to  fix  a  day  that  you  or  Mr.  Sexton  might  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  attend  a  monster  meeting  here,  for  never,  as  I  stated  in  a  previous 
communication,  was  it  as  necessary  to  hold  such  a  meeting.  I  enclose  the  names 
of  our  new  executive  committee,  with  a  few  words  explaining  how  things  stand 
here.  As  I  stated  before,  immediately  after  the  election  here  I  organised  the  first 
branch  of  the  League  here  in  Manor  Hamilton,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  priests 
of  the  locality.  So  bitter  was  their  opposition  that  Dr.  McGuire  dared  a  parishioner 
of  his  to  give  us  a  room  to  sit  in.  Well,  fortunately  the  half  of  Manor  Hamilton 
town  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Kilasnet,  and  I  live  in  the  latter  parish.  Well,  after 
all  opposition  we  had  our  first  monster  meeting,  which  was  a  great  success,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  is  aware,  as  he  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Central  League.  Well, 
after  our  first  meeting  opposition  ceased,  and  after  a  short  time  the  priests  came 
to  the  front,  and  almost  all  joined  the  League.  Well,  the  people  was  delighted 
at  the  change,  but  after  some  time  they  began  to  use  their  influence  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Whig  party,  a  trick  that  I  soon  exposed,  and  the 
result  was  that,  as  president  of  the  Manor  Hamilton  branch,  I  had  some 
bitter  discussion  with  the  priests  at  many  a  committee  meeting.  Well,  I 
resigned  the  presidency,  but  still  I  was  recognised  as  leader  on  account  of  the 
part  I  took  in  organising  some  half  score  of  branches  of  the  League.  Well,  that 
left  me  at  daggers  points  with  the  Whig  party  here.  I  seen  the  branch  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  as  I  organised  a  branch  of  the  Labour  League  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  Kilamel  part  of  the  town,  I  seen  under  the  arrangement  come  to  at 
the  convention  they  would  have  to  amalgamate  with  the  other,  Manor  Hamilton 
branch,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Whig  party  here,  I  advised  the 
others  to  become  a  Land  and  Labour  League,  so  they  agreed  ;  and  on  last  night 
at  their  meeting,  called  in  order  to  adopt  resolutions  condemning  the  action  of  the 
hypocrite  and  brutal  Government  in  arresting  Ireland’s  noble  leader.  They  after¬ 
wards  reconstituted  their  branch,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  East  Kilamel  and 
Michael  Davitt  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  and  Labour  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Union.  Well,  as  they  elected  me  their  secretary,  I  withdrew  from  the 
other  branch,  so  did  11  members  ;  in  fact,  all  from  the  Kilamel  parish  withdrew 
in  a  body  after  me.  Now,  a  word  in  reference  to  the  other  Kilamel  branch,  lest 
you  might  imagine  that  our  new  branch  might  injure  it,  but  as  you  must  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  fact  of  11  townlands  and  half  of  the  town  going  to  another  parish 
branch  on  account  of  it  being  too  inconvenient  to  go  to  the  parish  branch.  Hoping 
you  will  fix  a  day  for  our  demonstration, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“John  Cullen.” 


The  names  of  the  Executive  Committee  are — 

“  Mr.  John  McSharry,  President. 

“  Mr.  John  Michell,  Treasurer. 

John  Cullen,  Secretary. 

“  The  address  of  all  is  Manor  Hamilton.” 

Then  there  is  a  postscript. 

“  P.S. — If  you  would  order  a  number  of  cards  and  a  committee  book  to  be 
sent  you  would  much  oblige  your  humble  servant  J.  C.” 

38,302.  (The  President.)  What  does  that  mean — “  abstracted  ”  ? 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  it  means,  at  least  I  so  read  it,  as  that  Mr.  O’Connor 
charges  himself  with  having  taken  the  cheque  that  was  enclosed  in  it,  and  also  a 
direction,  I  presume,  to  some  clerk  in  the  office  to  enter  it  as  among  the  receipts. 
Manor  Hamilton  is  in  North  Leitrim. 

(Sir  1 1.  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  this  is  a  letter  of  October  20th,  1881,  from  the 
same  person,  John  Cullen,  addressed  to  Mr.  O’Connor.  It  has  some  writing  of 
Mr.  O’Connor’s  upon  it,  and  is  addressed  to  Arthur  O’Connor,  Esq. : — 
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“  Brackreybeg,  Manor  Hamilton, 

“  Arthur  O’Connor,  Esq.,  M.P.  “  October  20tb,  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  enclosed  you  a  draft  on  the  Ulster  Bank  for  51.  on  Saturday,  the  14th,  as 
a  first  instalment  from  our  new  branch,  East  Kilbasset,  Michael  Davitt  branch, 
which  has  not  been  acknowledged  yet.  Please  let  me  know  have  you  received 
it.  The  manifesto  that  appeared  on  yesterday’s  papers  from  Ireland’s  imprisoned 
chief,  and  his  able  colleagues  has  been  favourably  received  here  by  all  sincere  land 
leaguers  ;  but  it  has  exploded  a  mine  amongst,  the  Whig  and  lukewarm  section.  As 
I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  different  branches  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
would  humbly  suggest  that  a  county  convention  be  called  to  give  effect  to  the 
command  of  the  manifesto.  And  for  the  future  every  branch  should  hold  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings,  not  of  the  committee,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the 
branch ;  such  meetings  could  be  held  convenient  to  each  chapel  on  Sunday. 
There  would  be  no  expense  attending  such  meetings,  and  they  would  be 
the  means  of  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  they  would  bring  the 
weak  kneed  face  to  face  with  the  determined,  and  the  local  leaders  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  counsel  and  advice,  and  condemning  any  acts  of  the 
backsliders.  I  would  also  like  to  know  have  you  submitted  my  letter  in  reference 
to  the  appointing  of  a  county  organizer  to  the  executive  council,  as  I  would  be 
most  anxious  at  the  present  time  to  bring  all  the  influence  I  have  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  local  branches,  to  bear  on  others  with  a  view  of  infusing  a  new  spirit 
into  them.  Hoping  for  a  speedy  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“•John  Cullen.” 


Then,  my  Lords,  in  Mr.  O’Connor’s  handwriting  is  : — 

“  Write  informing  him  that  not  having  papers  or  books  of  any  kind  I  cannot 
remember  such  details  as  the  receipt  of  his  draft,  but  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
some  such  remittance.  He  ought  to  have  received  an  acknowledgment.  Let  him 
not  send  any  more  till  the  first  is  duly  acknowledged.  As  to  the  other  matters 
you  can  reply  to  them. — A.  O’C.” 

This  was,  I  suppose,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League.  The  books  had  been 
taken  away  from  Mr.  O’Connor’s  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  told  Mr.  O’Connor  was  absent,  and  had  no  access  to  the  books, 
and  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  him.  I  will  put  this  in,  it  is  a  letter  of  the 
15th  October  1881.  It  is  not  very  important.  It  is  from  F.  1*.  O’Neill  to 
Mr.  O’Connor. 

[The  letter  was  read  as  foil  ales']  : 

“  Irish  National  Land  League  Office, 

“  A.  O’Connor,  Esq.,  M.P.  “  Cork  Branch,  26,  Prince’s  Street, 

a  gIR?  “  15th  October  1881. 

“  I  send  you  enclosed  cheque,  value  10 1.,  from  the  Youghal  branch  (county 
Cork),  which  please  acknowledge.  They  require  some  cards  of  membership 
which  it  would  be  well  to  forward  to  them  as  they  are  newly  re-organised.  Next 
Tuesday  is  the  day  decided  for  to  build  the  huts  for  the  two  evicted  tenants  in 
the  Kilbrittain  district.  The  papers  furnish  a  faint  idea  of  the  indignation  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Cork  consequent  on  the  arrests. 

“Yours  respectfullly, 

“  F.  P.  O’Neill.” 


Then  the  endorsement  is — 

“  Abstracted  cheque  for  10 1. — A.  O’C.  Write  receipt  and  enter.  The  delay 
in  the  use  of  cards  will  be  understood  in  the  present  circs,  of  the  executive,  and 
the  members  of  the  different  branches  are  urged  to  lean  upon  their  local  organi¬ 
sations  in  case  of  need. — A.  O’C.” 

38.303.  Whose  handwriting  is  that,  tell  me  if  you  know  whose  handwriting  the  red 
ink  is  in  (handing  a  letter  to  the  witness)  ? — W.  P.  Maloney’s. 

38.304.  W  ho  was  Maloney  ? — He  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 
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38.305.  This  is  dated  18/11/81,  that  will  be  November  18th,  1881 ;  in  November 
1881  what  was  he  doing  then,  do  you  know  ? — In  November  1881  ? 

38.306.  That  is  the  date  here  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  believe  he  was 
treasurer. 

38.307.  When  did  you  know  him  as  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ? — In  the 
rooms. 

38.308.  Was  that  before  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — It  was,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  treasurer  after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

( Sir  C.  RusselV)  I  thought  he  said  that  Kenny  was  treasurer  in  1881. 

38.309.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  You  have  given  me  the  name  of  Dr.  Kenny  as  treasurer. 
Did  Maloney  follow  Kenny  or  precede  him  ? — He  followed  him. 

38.310.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Maloney  followed  Kenny  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  letter  addressed  by  a  person  who  signs  “  Jno. 
P.  Broderick,”  and  written  from  Edward  Street,  Tralee. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  May  I  ask  if  you  are  not  putting  in  the  [letter  of  the  18th 
November? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  a  memorandum  of  Maloney  of  the  18th.  This  is  the  letter. 
The  letter  is  dated  the  17th  November.  The  memorandum  by  Maloney,  the  treasurer, 
is  the  18th. 


[The  letter  ivas  read  as  foUoivs~\  : 

“  Messrs.  McGough  &  Fowler,  “  John  P.  Broderick,  Solicitor, 

“  Solicitors,  Offices — Edward  Street,  Tralee, 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin.  17th  day  of  November. 

“  Dear  Sirs, 

“  On  my  return  from  Dublin  two  days  ago  I  found  your  letter,  dated  the  9th 
instant,  before  me,  to  which,  being  very  much  occupied  in  the  Land  Commission 
business,  I  omitted  to  reply  earlier.  ' 

“  At  one  of  my  last  interviews  with  you,  Mr.  McGough,  he  stated  he  had  been 
informed  by  some  one  of  the  Land  League  Executive — some  barrister,  a  man 
named  Lowden,  I  think  he  said — that  I  had  been  paid  the  balance  of  my  taxed 
costs,  and  I  informed  Mr.  McGough,  according  to  the  fact,  that  I  had  not  been 
paid,  and  that  any  statement  to  the  contrary  was  simply  an  error. 

“  Subsequently  Mr.  Moriarty,  B.L.,  wrote  to  me  saying,  without  then  naming 
his  informant,  that  he  had  heard  I  was  paid.  I  wrote  to  him  in  reply  referring 
him  to  Mr.  McGough  that  I  had  not  been  paid. 

“  Later  Mr.  Dunlop,  of  the  ‘  Freeman,’  to  whom  part  of  my  costs  are  still 
due,  wrote  me  saying  he  had  been  informed  I  had  been  paid.  I  wrote  him  also  in 
reply  that  I  had  not,  and  referred  him  to  Mr.  McGough. 

“  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Moriarty  and  of  Mr. 
Dunlop  were  founded  upon  an  allegation  of  Mr.  McGough  himself  to  them  that  I 
had  been  paid.  In  fact,  I  may  be  quite  frank  about  the  matter.  Mr.  Moriarty 
told  me  so  at  the  ‘  Gresham  ’  on  Monday  night  just  as  I  was  leaving  for  Kerry.  I 
now  content  myself  by  repeating  that  I  have  not  been  paid  the  balance  of  my 
taxed  costs,  that  I  never  received  any  money  whatever  from  the  League  on  foot 
of  my  taxed  costs  since  the  date  of  taxation.  I  must  and  wdl  insist  on  Mr. 
McGough  giving  me  the  name  of  anybody,  ‘  some  of  the  members  of  the  late 
executive,’  including  ‘  Barrister  Lowden,’  who  ever  stated  *  they  were  under  the 
4  impression  that  the  balance  due  on  foot  of  taxation  Avas  paid  to  me,’  a  statement 
which  is  as  insulting  as  it  is  mendacious  and  unwarrantable. 

“  I  will  thank  Mr.  McGough  to  send  me  certificate  of  taxation  which  he  holds 
by  return  post. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Jno.  P.  Broderick.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  is  the  endorsement  that  the  witness  proved :  “  Passed  58/.  6s. — 
W.F.M.  18/11/81.”  Then,  my  Lords,  appears  also,  “  Pay  58/.  6s.  in  full. — 18/11/81. 
P.C.M.”  That  is  Mr.  McGough,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Land  League. 

Then,  my  Lords,  we  show  what  that  meant  by  a  letter  of  tho  corresponding  date, 
18th  November  1881 — Mr.  McGough  to  W.  F.  Molonoy. 
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[ Letter  put  in  and  read  as  follows ]  : 

“  McGough  and  Fowler, 

“  Solicitors, 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay, 

“  Dublin, 

“My  Dear  Moloney,  18th  November  1881. 

“  Send  on  receipt  a  cheque  to  John  P.  Broderick,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Edward 
Street,  Tralee,  for  58 1.  6s.  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  on  foot  of  costs  or  other¬ 
wise.  He  is  a  most  wretched,  disagreeable  creature,  and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him 
now  and  for  ever.  I  must  at  the  same  time  admit  he  has  been  badly  treated.  I 
have  written  to  say  a  cheque  will  be  at  once  forwarded  to  him. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  W.  F.  Moloney,  Esq.  ^  “  P.  C.  McGough.” 

“  Mountjoy  Square.” 

“  P.S. — I  enclose  Broderick’s  letter. — P.O.M.” 

38.311.  Just  tell  me,  is  that  Mr.  Doriss’  signature? — It  is ;  but  it  is  Donoghue’s 
handwriting,  the  body  of  it. 

38.312.  Then,  my  Lords,  my  friend  has  been  good  enough  to  admit  this.  It  is 
October  13th,  1881.  It  is  from  William  Doriss. 

[  The  letter  ivas  read  as  follow s]  : 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League 

“  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union, 

“  Mr.  F.  S.  Clarke,  “  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Cloghan,  “  October  13th,  1881. 

“  Banagher. 

“  Re  Boycotting  Case. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Defend  the  parties,  and  the  League  will  contribute  21.  towards  the  expenses. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  William  Doriss.” 

Then  in  red  ink — 

“  Passed  21. — W.F.M.,  4th  November  1881.” 

And  attached  or  pinned  to  it,  as  I  have  it,  is  a  letter  of  the  3rd  October  1881,  from 
F.  Seymour  Clarke,  addressed  to  Mr.  McGough. 

[  The  letter  ivas  read  as  follows]  : 

“  P.  C.  McGough,  Esq.,  solicitor, 

“  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin. 

“  Dear  Sir,  Cloghan,  Banagher,  3rd  Nov.  1888. 

“  I  have  received  a  circular  from  Mr.  P.  Egan  directing  me  to  forward  my 
claims  as  secretary  of  this  branch  Irish  National  Land  League  for  21.  towards 
expenses  of  a  trial  to  be  heard  at  Queen’s  Bench  next  Tuesday  for  ‘  boycotting.’ 
Trusting  you  will  let  me  have  some  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  most  faithfully, 

“  F.  Seymour  Clarke. 

“N.B. — I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Doriss. — F.S.C.” 


And  then  is  written  on — 

“Pay  21.  to  writer. — P.C.M.,  4/11/81.” 

38,383.  Just  see ;  do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  the 
gentleman  you  spoke  of  {handing  a  letter  to  the  ivitness)  ? — I  do  not  know  the  hand¬ 
writing  at  all. 

38,381.  You  say  you  cannot  identify  it? — No. 
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(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  handwriting. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  wish  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Ferguson.  My  friends 
have  behaved  very  frankly,  and  say  they  do  not  know  the  handwriting.  Then,  my 
Lords,  there  is  another  letter,  which  comes  initialled  W.F.M.,  of  the  5th  of  November 
1881,  written  by  Robert  O’Brien,  to  Mr.  Peter  C.  McGough. 

[The  letter  was  read  as  folloivs]  : 

“  Government  House,  Mohill, 

Dear  Sm,  .  5th  November  1881. 

“  '^ERE  it  not  for  your  letter  and  telegram  I  would  not  have  taken  up  the 
defence  of  the  Annaduff  men  at  last  Leitrim  assizes  without  having  made  them 
pay  me  in  the  first  instance.  The  amount  is  not  much,  but  I  find  that  when 
money  was  to  be  earned  at  petty  sessions  in  this  county,  coming  from  the  same 
quarter,  I  was  thrown  overboard  and  others  employed.  I  am  quite  sure  you 
would  be  no  party  to  see  me  humbugged  and  laughed  at,  and  I  trust  you  would 
see  me  paid  51. ,  my  costs  in  this  matter. 

“  Yours  truly, 

((Dl  n  r  “  Robert  O’Brien, 

Peter  C.  McGough,  Esq., 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay, 

“  Dublin.” 

Then  it  is  endorsed — 

“Passed  51.,  8/11/81,  W.F.M.,  and  “  Pay  51,  8/11/81,  P.C.M.” 

(Sn-  C.  Russell.)  That  comes  first.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  guarantee  and  the  other  is 
an  order  to  pay. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  letter  of  November  2nd,  1881  from 
James  F.  Murphy  to  P.  C.  McGough,  Esq.,  addressed  from  Castletown,  Bere. 

L  The  letter  ivas  read  as  follows]  : 

“  P.  C.  McGough,  Esq., 

“Dear  Sir,  Castletown,  Bere,  November  2nd,  1881. 

I  BEG  to  enclose  bill  received  from  Mr.  Deyd’s,  Cork.  I  trust  it  will  satisfy 
you  as  to  the  accuracy  of  my  application.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  on  any  early 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“T>  n  Ar  n  i  T7  >»  “  James  F.  Murphy.” 

P.  C.  McGough,  Esq. 

That  is  endorsed — 

“  Pay  10Z.  10s.  m  full  discharge  of  annexed  accounts,  the  arrangement  generally 
?/i  io^>»  Pu°“cans  being  that  they  should  pay  one-half  the  costs. — P.C.M. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  does  not  seem  to  have  been  paid.  There  is  no  voucher  of  that 
being  paid. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  written  :  “  Written  by  P.  C.  McGough-Pay,”  a  direction  that 
it  should  be  paid  We  have  no  countersign  of  the  signature.  Then  there  is  a  letter, 
my  Lords,  of  the  10th  November  1881  from  P.  &  P.  Murphy. 

[The  letter  was  read  as  follows ]  : 

“Dear  Sirs,  Rathdonney,  10/11/81. 

am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  7th  instant.  I  and  all  here  congratulate 
you  on  your  signal  victory  over  II.  H.  for  the  tenant.  It  is  surely  a  ‘  sign  of  the 
tunes.  lo  put  them  (the  Whelans)  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  tenantry,  as  well 
a^  to  mark  local  appreciation  of  your  splendid  achievement,  it  has  been  arranged  to 
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not  offer  any  disapproval  of  them  (the  Whelans),  paying  the  rent  as  per  judgment. 
You  will  therefore  kindly  let  me  know  to  whom  the  money  is  to  he  sent. 

“  Yours  obediently, 

“  P.  &  P.  Murphy. 

P.  C.  McGough,  Esq.,  Dublin.” 


The  endorsement  is — 

“  Pay  4 l.  19s.  in  full. — P.C.M.,  12/11/81.” 

There  is  a  letter  which  we  passed  over,  of  September  27,  1881,  from  William  Doriss, 
addressed  to  P.  J.  Cullen,  Frenchpark. 


[  The  letter  ivas  read  as  follcnvs]  : 

“  Dear  Sir,  .  OQ  . 

“I  enclose  the  notice  which  you  forwarded  with  your  letter  ot  the  ZSra 

instant.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  only  reached  us  this  evening.  We  wired  you  m 
the  morning  authorising  you  to  employ  a  local  solicitor,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 

all  will  go  right. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“Wttttam  T)optss  ” 


There  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cullen  to  whom  Mr.  Doriss’  letter  was  addressed,  of  Sep. 
tember  17th,  dated  10th  November  1881. 

ic  J) e  vr  Sir 

“Enclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  solicitors  bill  costs,  also  telegram  and  letter 

received  from  League,  expecting  accounts  of  same  when  convenient. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Patrick  J.  Cullen.” 

Then  comes  the  endorsement-"  Pay  2 1.  2s.-P.C.M.,  11/11/81.”  I  suppose  that 
means  the  amount  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  amount  of  money  put  there.  The  telegiam 
attached  is  from  Quinn,  Land  League,  Dublin,  to  P.  J.  Cullen,  Frenchpai  . 

(The  telegram  was  read  as  fallows']  : 

“  Procure  best  legal  assistance,  and,  if  necessary,  apply  for  an  adjournment  of 
case  until  you  can  get  a  solicitor.  League  will  contribute  to  expenses. 

Then,  my  Lords,  comes  the  account  which  bears  the  initials  we  have  now  proved. 

September  28,  1881. 

“  The  Frenchpark  Branch  of  the  Land  League  to  P.  D.  Connell,  solicitor,  Dr. 

“  Attending  this  day  at  Frenchpark  Petty  Sessions  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Patrick 
J.  Cullen,  James  Andore,  and  James  Tully,  who  were  served  with  notice  by  the 
police  that  the  granting  of  certificates  for  the  renewal  of  their  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  spirits  &c.  in  this  town,  Frenchpark,  would  be  opposed  in  consequence  of  their 
refusal  to  give  ‘  beds  ’  to  John  Callaly,  a  civil  bill  officer,  and  two  police  who  were 
protecting  him,  when  after  witnesses  having  been  examined  on  both  sides,  lhe 
magistrates  decided  that  they  would  sign  the  certificates,  2L^2s^ 

Solicitor, 

Frenchpark, 

10th  November  1881. 

Endorsed, — 

“Passed,  2 1.  2s. — W.F.M.,  11/11/81. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  memorandum  of  the  19th  November  1881 
written  from  Owen  Cogan  to  Mr.  McGough,  Dublin. 
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[ The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows]  : 


“  Owen  Cogan, 

“  Auctioneer,  Valuer,  and 
“  General  Merchant, 


“  Ballytore, 

“  County  Kildare. 


“  P.  C.  McGough,  Esq., 
“  Dublin. 


“  19  November  1881. 


“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Enclosed  you  have  an  application  for  Three  Pounds  13s.  for  costs  in  defend¬ 
ing  three  licenses,  whose  owners  refused  goods  to  a  boycotted  person.  Mr.  Thos. 
Sexton  told  me  to  employ  a  solicitor.” 


[• Across  the  document  are  written  the  folloiving ]  : 

“  Pay  31.  in  full.  O.C.M.  22/11/82. 

“  Passed  3 1.  W.W.U.  22/11/81.” 


Then,  September  29th,  1881,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  form  signed  by  William  Doriss,  for 


secretary. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows]  : 


Legal  Department. 


Reference  No.  21. 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 
“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
“  September  29th,  1881. 


To  Mr.  Owren  Cogan, 


“  Ballytore,  Co.  Kildare.” 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  -Be  Publicans’  licenses.  Referring  to  your  application  for  costs,  I  have  to 
request  that  you  will  fill  up  the  enclosed  form  and  forward  it  to  us,  when  the 
matter  will  receive  immediate  attention. 


“  Yours  obediently, 


William  Doriss, 
“For  Secretary.” 


That  is  all  printed.  The  only  thing  in  writing  is  the  address  and  the  date.  The 
form,  my  Lord,  is  this  form. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows]  : 

“  Legal  Department.  Reference  No. 

“  Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  Form  of  Application  for  Costs  and  Expenses. 


“  No  application  to  the  League  for  payment  of  any  costs  or  expenses 
incurred  in  connexion  with  any  process  of  law  can  in  future  be  entertained 
unless  it  is  made  upon  this  form. 

“  Every  application  should  be  verified  by  the  signatures  of  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Leaguo. 

“  Every  application  should  be  supported  by  vouchers  comprising  all  the 
items  of  the  account. 

o  55696.— Ev.  37.  D 
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“  Every  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  document  in  which  an 
official  undertaking  to  pay  the  -expenses  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  League. 

“  Compliance  with  these  regulations  will  be  essential.” 

Then  appear,  printed  in  the  margin : — 

“  Nature  of  Claim.— State  whether  for  costs  of  a  civil  trial,  a  criminal 

prosecution,  a  sheriffs  sale,  or  otherwise  ? 

“If  a  Civil  Trial. — State  name  and  address  of  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
matter  in  dispute,  place  and  date  of  hearing,  and  result  of  trial  ? 

“  If  a  Criminal  Prosecution. — State  nature  of  charge,  name  or  names  of 

accused,  date  and  place  of  trial,  and  result  ? 

“  If  a  Sheriffs  Sale. — State  whether  of  stock  or  of  interest  m  a  farm,  and 
whether  the  stock  or  interest  were  bought  by  the  tenant  or  by  another  person, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  by  whom ;  also  date  and  place  of  sale  ? 

“  In  case  of  a  Sale  of  Tenant’s  Interest  in  a  Holding. — State  whether  the 
sale  has  been  followed  by  proceedings  for  ejectment ;  also  whether  an  eviction 

has  taken  place,  and  if  so,  when  ?  , 

“  Date  on  which  League  undertook  to  pay  expense. — As  per  letter  or  other 

undertaking  herewith.  „ 

“Amount  of  claim. — As  per  Statement  of  Particulars  (over  feat). 

Then  on  this  form  are  written  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  sent  in  by  Mr. 


Cogan : — 


“  For  costs  in  defending  the  licenses  held  by  three  publicans  at  Bally  tore, 
whose  licenses  were  objected  to  by  police  in  consequence  of  the  said  publicans 
refusing  to  supply  a  very  eh}eetien«bk>-ef  boycotted  person  with  whisky,  said 
boycotted  person  having  given  cars  to  the  sheriff  and  police  serving  writs  and  at 


ejectment. 


SI.  13  s. 


“  We  have  examined  the  above  and  also  the  particulars  set  forth  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  believe  the  amount  of  the  claim  to  be  correct. 

.  .  1 1  I  1  _  *  J _ i.  T>  .  11  ,  i.  /-v  L?  n  o  ♦-»  n  r\ 


“  Peter  Cullen,  President,  Ballitore  Branch. 

“  Thomas  Kelly,  Treasurer,  Ballytore  Post  Town. 
“Owen  Cogan,  Secretary,  Kildare  County. 


“18  Oct.  1881.  Date.” 


Then,  my  Lord,  inside  there  is  this : — 


Statement  of  Particulars. 


Date. 


Particulars  of  Item. 


No.  of 
Voucher. 


Amount. 


1881. 

Oct. 


£  s.  d. 


To  fee  to  Stephen  J.  Brown,  Esq., 


Solicitor,  Naas. 


3  3  0 

0  10  0 


Defending  three  licences 
Car  hire  - 


Total,  as  stated  on  other  side  -  £ 
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did  put  in  is  the  same  speech  I  am  now  referring  to,  but  I  have  now  the  report  of  the 
speech  from  the  report  in  “  United  Ireland”  of  November  7th,  1885.  It  was  a  speech 
that  I  read  from  another  report  from  a  witness  in  the  box  of  Mr.  Parnell  speaking  at 
Castlebar.  There  was  a  National  League  Convention  in  the  county  of  Mayo  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  and  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  speech. 

“  Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering,  said  : — Your 
convention  to-day  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work  for  Ireland.  Delegates  from 
all  parts  of  this  vast  country  assembled  together  to  discuss  the  complicated  and 
difficult  questions  of  the  representation  of  your  county.  They  listened  to  every¬ 
thing  that  was  to  be  said  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  with  an  impartiality 
which  was  creditable  to  the  country — (applause) — and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
in  the  end,  and  that  conclusion  was  an  unanimous  one,  in  favour  of  the  four  can¬ 
didates  who  were  adopted.  (Cheers.)  But  they  were  assisted  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion  in  no  small  degree  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  candidates  who  were  not  chosen.  (Applause.)  There  were  other  candi¬ 
dates,  and  foremost  among  them  I  will  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  Nally — (great 
cheering) — and  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who  performed 
great  and  important  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed 
in  this  county — (renewed  cheering) — the  county  of  its  birthplace.” 

“  A  voice  : — Cheers  for  Davitt.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

“  Mr.  Parnell : — I  believe  of  Mr.  Nally  that  he  is  one  of  the  victims  to  the 
infamous  system  which  existed  in  this  country  during  the  three  years  of  the 
Coercion  Act.  (Groans.)  I  believe  of  Patrick  Nally  that  he  is  a  victim  of  the 
conspiracy  which  was  formed  between  Lord  Spencer — (groans) — and  the  informers 
of  their  country  for  the  purpose  to  obtain  victims  to  what  they  called  law  and 
justice  by  any  and  every  means,  whether  they  were  innocent  or  not.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  after  a  firm  and  impartial  examination  of  the  facts  of  his  case  which  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  in  common  with  many  other  cases,  that  Mr.  Nally  is  one  of 
the  many  victims  who  at  present  innocently  occupy  prison  cells  in  this  country 
that  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  even  against  English  law,  and  that  he  was  in¬ 
nocent  especially  and  in  a  marked  degree  of  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged — (loud  cheers) — and  I  consider  it  is  our  duty  and  the  duty  of  every  honest 
man  not  to  rest  until  we  have  caused  the  prison  doors  to  be  unlocked  to  those 
innocent  victims.  (Great  applause.)  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  under  a  deal  of 
gratitude  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Nally  for  the  cordial  way  in  which  they  withdrew 
his  candidature.  When  they  discovered  it  was  likely  to  endanger  the  influence 
of  the  National  movement  they  withdrew  his  candidature,  although  they  had 
several  weighty  and  important  reasons  which  induced  them  to  desire  to  go  on  with 
the  candidature.  (Cheers.)  But  they  yielded  to  my  opinion,  and  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  and  they  showed  that  they  were  even  willing  to  sacrifice  what  may  have 
appeared  to  them  even  the  temporary  advantage  to  the  innocent  prisoner  in  order 
that  the  National  cause  might  not  be  endangered.  (Applause.)  This  is  h  e 
course  which  I  believe  would  have  commended  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  honest 
Nationalist  like  P.  Nally.  (Prolonged  cheering.)  And  now,  gentlemen,  1  may 
say  there  is  now  only  one  question,  and  that  is  the  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  believe,  fellow  countrymen,  that  with  your  help,  and 
with  the  help  of  that  spirit  which  was  displayed  at  the  Convention  to-day  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  Ireland,  we  shall  settlo  that  question;  that  wo  shall  bring 
back  to  our  country  the  right  to  govern  herself — (great  cheering) — the  full  power 
over  her  own  destinies ;  and,  speaking  for  myself,  and  I  bolievo  for  the  Irish 
people,  and  for  all  my  colleagues,  I  havo  to  declare  that  Ave  will  never  accept, 
either  expressly  or  implied,  anything  but  the  full  and  complete  right  to  arrange 
our  own  affairs  and  make  our  land  a  nation  ;  to  secure  for  her,  freo  from  outside 
control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  course  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  Mr.  Sexton,  who  was  very  warmly  received, 
said  : — The  Nationalists  of  Mayo  deserved  the  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Irish  leader,  the  Irish  Party,  and  the  Irish  people,  for  the  self-denying  action  they 
took  at  the  Convention.  In  reference  to  the  name  of  his  friend  Mr.  P.  Nally — 
(cheers) — six  years  ago,  when  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  attended  the  famous  meeting  at 
Balia,  he  met  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally.” 
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Then  he  speaks  personally  of  his  courtesy,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  the  principal 
thing  is,  “  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who  performed  great  and, 
“  important  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this 
“  country.”  Then  the  verbal  evidence  was  given  at  page  1673,  where  the  witness, 
Sergeant  Feeley,  speaks  of  going  to  a  meeting  at  Irishtown  on  the  20th  April  1879. 
My  Lord,  our  view  is  that  that  was  the  great  meeting  at  Irishtown  at  which  the  Land 
League  was  formed. 

( The  President.)  That  was  the  time  when  it  was  started  as  it  were.  It  was  not 
formally  established. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No  ;  it  was  started.  Then  he  gives  a  description  of  what  P.  W.  Nally 
did.  (Question  29,970)  “P.  W.  Nelly,  what  was  he  doing  ?— (A.)  He  was  also  in  the 
“  procession.  ( Q .)  Had  he  apparently  any  people  under  him  or  not  ? — (A.)  The  people 
“  seemed  to  be  all  going  up  to  him.  (Q.)  And  you  saw  them  going  through  Claremorris 
“  towards  Irishtown? — (A.)  A  turning  of  the  road  towards  Irishtown.”  Then  question 
29,979.  “  P.  W.  Nally  is  the  man  we  have  heard  of  who  has  since  been  sent  to  penal 
servitude  ?— (A.)  Yes.”  Then  29,992.  “  Is  that  P.  J.  Gordon  ? — (A.)  Yes,  P.  J.  Gordon. 
“  (Q.)  Did  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  come  with  them?— (A.)  No,  I  think  not.”  Then  30,029. 
“  Will  you  pass  to  the  21st  September,  still  in  1879,  and  on  that  morning  did  Mr. 
“  Louden,  of  Westport,  Mr.  James  Daly,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally ;  correct  me  if  I  am  not 
“  rio-ht  ? — (A.)  You  are  right.  ( Q .)  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally,  of  Balia,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally,  of 
“  Balia,  Mr.  Davitt?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  Mr.  Hickey  ?— (A.)  Yes.” 

38,315.  May  I  ask  now  for  your  Lordship’s  decision  as  to  this  evidence  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  rather  blame  myself;  it  is  impossible  to  bear  all  these 
things  in  one’s  recollection.  This  point  has  been  already  discussed  and  decided  by 
the  Court.  The  matter  began  on  page  1642.  He  is  referring  to  what  took  place  at 
the  fair  at  Ballagh  in  November  1880,  which  is  a  later  period  than  the  year  now 
referred  to,  and  the  witness  is  Peter  Lavender.  Question  29,650  is  this,  Gould  you 
“  see  what  he  was  doing  ? — (A.)  He  appeared  to  be  groaning  and  encouraging  the 
“  people  to  be  hooting  the  labourers.  (Q.)  What  distance  did  this  mob  accompany 
“  the  labourers  ?— (A.)  About  14  miles,  from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe.  (Q.)  Was 
“  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Nally,  there  the  whole  time?— (A.)  He  was  all  along  the  road. 
“  (Q.)  Was  he  taking  a  conspicuous  part  all  the  time  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  This  P.  W. 

“  Nally? _ (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 

“  League  or  not  ? — (A.)  I  am  not  sure — I  think  not.  (Q.)  Now,  I  only  ask  you  this 
“  you  had  charge  of  this  man  Nally,  I  think,  on  the  16th  May  1883  ?  (A.)  Yes,  I 

“  had.  (Q.)  I  believe  he  was  then  in  custody  ? — He  was  in  barracks  in  custody  ? 

“  (Q.)  Had  you  a  conversation  with  him? — (4.)  Les,  I  had.  Then  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Henry  James,  who  is  examining  him  quite  fairly,  before  putting  the 
question,  invited  your  Lordship’s  opinion  about  it.  He  sajs,  My  Lords,  on  the 
<•  question  of  asking  what  this  man  P.  W.  Nally  said,  I  understand  he  is  one 
“  persons  charged;  and  therefore  I  presume  I  could  have  what  lie  stated.  Then 
I  pointed  out  what  I  have  pointed  out  again  this  morning,  first  of  all,  that  the 
witness  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League.  1  lien  I  point  out  further 
that  he  is  not  a  person  charged  ;  that  he  is  merely  mentioned  in  the  list  of  persons 
with  whom  the  persons  charged  associated.  Then  the  discussion  extends  over  pages 
1643,  1644  (the  Attorney-General  takes  part  in  it),  and  1645,  and  the  final  judgment  of 
your  Lordships’  was  this  :  “We  will  say  no  more  at  present,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
evidence.”  That  is  the  precise  point.  Upon  that  occasion  your  Lordship  wifi  see  (1 
was  read,  troubled  you  by  referring  to  it)  that  the  speech  which  has  just  been  quoted 
have  not  and  read,  I  think,  in  extenso,  by  the  Attorney-General  m  the  course  of  the 
argument.  Therefore,  I  fail  to  see  what  difference  there  is  m  the  present  position  of 
things.  This  is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  same  question  again. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  particular  discussion  he  has  referred  to  took  place  befoie  the  evidence 
of  Feeley  was  given,  to  which  Sir  Henry  James  has  just  called  your  attention,  r  eeley  s 
evidence  was  given  on  the  13th  of  December  1888,  and  begins  at  page  1673,  and  as  Sir 
Henry  James  reminded  your  Lordship  a  few  moments  ago,  there  both  J.  W  .  JNalfy  and 
P.  W.  Nally  and  P.  J.  Gordon  are  brought  together.  P.  W.  Nally  is  the  man  who 
was  heard  of  as  having  been  sent  to  penal  servitude. 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  the  controversy  arose  we  thought  at  first  it  was 
Scrab  Nally,  and  then  it  turned  out  it  was  P.  W.  1ST  ally ;  and  then  there  was  no 
evidence  of  P.  W.  Nally  having  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Nor  is  there. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Stop  a  moment.  Then  came  Sergeant  Feeley’s  evidence 
the  next  day. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  not  the  Land  League  at  all. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  decision  on  which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  relies  is 
a  decision  given  on  a  particular  day  before  Feeley’s  evidence  had  been  given.  The 
point  I  am  upon  at  the  present  time  is  this:  that  Feeley  brings  together  J.  W.  Nally, 
P.  W.  Nally,  and  J.  P.  Gordon.  He  sees  them  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  He  sees 
them  going  to  the  meeting  towards  Irishtown.  (Question  29,977.)  “  I  want  you  to  tell 
“  me,  as  near  as  you  can,  who  went  in  there  ? — (A.)  Mr.  Davitt  went  in,  Mr.  O’Connor 
“  Power  went  in,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  went  in,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  went  in,  Mr.  Thomas 
“  Quinn  went  in,  Mr.  John  O’Kane,  P.  J.  Gordon,  James  Daly,  and  several  other.  ( Q .) 
“  Is  J.  W.  Nally  the  man  that  has  been  called  Scrab  Nally  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  P.  W. 
“  Nally  is  the  man  we  have  heard  of  who  has  since  been  sent  to  penal  servitude  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  any  speeches  from  Hughes’  hotel  in  the  course  of  that 
“  evening  ? — (A.)  There  were  speeches  made  from  the  window  of  the  hotel.  ( Q .)  Who 
“  did  you  hear  speak  ? — (A.)  I  heard  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  after  Mr.  Davitt  and  several 
“  others.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  He  afterwards  admitted  Davitt  was  not  there  at  all. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  will  see  exactly  what  the  evidence  is,  if  you  turn  over  to 
page  1674,  question  29,986.  “I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Nally 
“  and  other  gentlemen  by  train? — (A.)  Yes,  he  arrived  on  the  12th  June  1879  from 
“  Ballagh  by  train.  (Q.)  Who  did? — (A.)  John  William  Nally.  (Sir  G.  Russell.) 
“  That  is  ScraD  Nally  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Where  did  he  go  ? — (A.)  He  went 
“  to  a  place  called  Crossboy  ;  Scardon  is  the  name  of  the  meeting  place.  (  Q.)  Did  any 
“  one  go  with  him  that  you  said  ? — (A.)  Yes,  there  were  about  400  people  from  the  town 
“  in  the  procession,  and  he  was  the  head  of  them.  (Q.)  Any  of  their  names  do  you 
“  recollect? — (A.)  Gordon  went  with  him.  (Q.)  Is  that  P.  J.  Gordon? — (A.)  Yes, 
“  P.  J.  Gordon.  (Q.)  Did  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  come  with  them? — (4.)  No,  I  think  not. 
“  (Q.)  Did  you  see  whether  he  came  in  the  afternoon  ? — (A.)  Yes,  he  came  from  Balia 
“  by  the  3.21  train.”  Then  lower  down  on  the  same  page  he  says  (question  30,002). 
“  It  was  the  largest  number  of  people  I  have  ever  seen  in  Mayo  ;  I  should  say  there  were 
“  nearly  20,000  people  in  it.  (Q.)  13t’h  July,  who  do  you  recollect  were  there,  give  me 
“  some  of  the  names  ? — (A.)  Well,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  was  in  it,  John  William  Nally, 
“  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  it.  (Q.)  I  am  speaking  merely  of  the  platform,  not  in  the  body 
“  of  the  crowd  ? — (A.)  They  were  on  the  platform  also,  but  they  came  in  in  the  body 
“  of  the  crowd.  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  it,  and  Mr.  Daly,  of  Castlebar.  (Sir  G.  Russell.) 
“  You  mean  Mr.  John  Dillon?  -(A.)  Yes.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  And  Mr.  Daly,  of  Castle- 
“  bar? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Is  that  James  Daly? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  The  proprietor  of 
“  the  *  Connaught  Telegraph  ’  ? — (A.)  Yes.”  Then,  lower  down,  he  speaks  of  taking 
speeches.  Then,  on  the  top  of  the  next  page,  he  says,  at  question  30,021,  “Did  Mr. 
“  J.  W.  Nally  arrive? — (A.)  He  did.  (Q.)  And  Mr.  Louden?”  Louden  is  the  man 
who  has  been  called  “the  Attorney- General  of  the  Land  League.”  “  (Q.)  And  Mr. 
“  Louden  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  lives  at  Ballagh  ? — (A.)  Yes,  he  does.  (Q.) 
“  Where  does  Mr.  Louden  live? — (A.)  Westport.  (Q.)  On  their  arrival  can  you  tell 
“  me  where  they  went  ? — (A  )  They  went  to  the  reading  room — the  League  room,  I 
“  think  it  was — in  Ballagh.  (Q.)  The  reading  room  is  used  as  the  League  room? — 
“  (A.)  Well,  it  was  used  as  the  League  room  subsequently.  ( Q .)  Were  they  joined 
“  by  any  gentlemen  there  ? — (A.)  Yes,  John  Walsh,  of  Ballagh,  and  Mr.  Delanoy,  of 
“  Bally haunis.  (Q.)  Is  it  the  10th  or  18th  August  ? — (A.)  The  10th  of  August.  (Q.) 
“  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  with  that  one  then.  Will  you  pass  to  the  21st 
“  September — still  in  1879 — and  on  that  morning  did  Mr.  Loudon,  of  Westport,  Mr. 
“  James  Daly,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally — correct  me  if  I  am  not  right? — (A.)  You  are  right. 
“  (Q.)  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally,  of  Ballagh,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally,  of  Ballagh,  Mr.  Davitt  ?— (A.) 
“  Yes.  (Q.)  And  Mr.  Hickey  ? — (A.)  Yes,  a  commercial  traveller.  (Q.)  Did  they  leave 
“  the  town  for  a  Tuain  land  meeting  together? — (A.)  They  did.  (Q.)  Did  they  go 
“  with  any  number  of  people  or  not? — (A.)  No,  they  did  not  bring  any  procession  with 
“  them.  (Q.)  They  went  on  cars,  perhaps? — (A.)  Yes,  John  Walsh,  of  Ballagh,  also 
“  went.  ( Q .)  Did  they  come  home  together  or  separately  ? — (A.)  They  came  homo 
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*«  within  a  short  time  of  each  other  on  cars.  (Q.)  Where  did  they  go  ?  (^4.)  To  Mr. 

“  Hughes’  hotel.  (Q.)  And  did  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  go 
“  away  by  the  train  ac  one  in  the  morning  ?— (d.)  They  did,  m  the  direction  of 
«  Ballagh  by  train.  ((3.)  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally,  I  think,  remained  in  town  that  night  ?  (A.) 

«  Yes.”°  I  call  attention  to  this.  The  first  occasion  is  in  July  when  there  is  a  discussion 
about  Mr.  Davitt  being  there,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  right  when  he  interrupted 
me  a  moment  ago.  (I  was  going  to  make  the  statement  myself)  that  Davitt  says  he 
was  late  on  that  occasion,  missed  the  train,  and  did  not  come ;  but  the  later  occasionis 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  there  were  Louden,  James  Daly,  J.  W .  JNally,  F.  W. 
Nallv  and  Mr.  Davitt  who  went  off  in  the  direction  of  this  other  meeting,  ihen 
further  on,  on  the  same  page,  at  Q.  30,039,  “  The  20th  of  October  were  you  on  duty 
“  a^ain  at  the  railway  station? — (A.)  I  was.  (Q.)  On  that  date  did  Mr.  Davitt  come 
“  from  Ballagh  along  with  a  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  gentleman  from  Glasgow  ?  (A.)  He  did, 

“  in  company  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow.”  .  _  .  „  ,  ,  .  v 

Then  at  Q.  30,047,  “  26th  October  1879,  did  you  see  Mr.  Joseph  Quinn  ?  (A.)  les. 

“  (Q.)  He  is  the  gentleman,  my  Lords,  whom,  I  think,  we  have  proved  to  be  secretary  to 
“  the  Land  League— did  he  arrive  along  with  Mr.  Slattery  ?— (A.)  No,  Flatley.  (Q.) 

“  For  a  land  meeting  at  Killala  ?— (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Now  that  was  about  11  o  clock ; 

«  shortly  afterwards  did  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally,  and  Mr.  James  Daley,  and  Mr.  Louden 
“  leave  for  the  same  meeting  together  ? — ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  anything  turns  upon  this  you 
“  had  better  not  lead.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  He  has  a  note  of  it.”  Then  he  reads  a  note  of 
the  meeting.  “  At  11  a.m.  Joseph  Quinn,  of  this  town,  left  by  car,  accompanied  by 

“  William  Flatley,  for  a  Land  League  meeting” -  _ 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  Where  do  you  find  “  Land  League  meeting? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  wrong.  It  is  “  land  meeting.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  Land  League  was  not  established  at  that  time. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  “  To  be  held  at  Killala.  At  11.30  o  clock  a.m.,  John  William 
“  Nally,  of  Ballagh,  James  Daly,  of  Castlebar,  J.  J.  Louden,  of  Westport,  left  for  the 
“  same  place.  At  12  o’clock,  John  O’Connor,  P.  J.  Gordon,  and  Ernest  M  Grath, 

“  commercial  traveller,  left  for  the  same  place  by  car  also  a  ‘  Freeman  reporter. 

«  Quinn,  Flatley,  Daley,  Nally,  Louden,  O’Connor,  and  M  Grath  returned  to  town  by 
«  7  o’clock  p.m.  At  11  o’clock  p.m.  Michael  Davitt  arrived  by  train,  and  entered 
“  Martin  Hughes’  hotel,  and  remained  therewith  John  O’Kane,  J.  W.  Nally,  anc 
♦«  J.  J.  Louden ;  and  at  1.30  o’clock  a.m.-that  would  be  the  following  morning 
“  because  the  train  leaves  Claremorns  at  1.12 — James  Daley,  of  Castlebar,  e  y 
“  train  for  Castlebar.  Read  your  note  of  the  30th  November  ( Thu  President ) 

«  Is  it  ao-ain  an  actual  note  of  the  same  persons  ? — (Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is 
“  substance.  (Q.)  Tell  me  shortly  Did  you  see  the  same  or  some 

“  of  them,  from  time  to  time  arrive  at  these  meetings  ? — (A.)  1  es.  ( Q.)  And  as  regai  s, 
now,  for  instance,  J.  W.  Nally  and  P.  W.  Nally  and  Mr  Daly,  >^ve  you  seen 
them  on  the  platform  when  speeches  were  being  made  during  this  period  .  (A.)  les 

(Q  )  And  on  some  occasions  Mr.  Davitt  was  along  with  them  ?— (A.)  les.  W  1 
think  you  have  notes,  have  you  not,  of  this  meeting,  running  up  as  far  as  July  J B8U  , 

«  U  )  The  only  meetings  I  reported  in  longhand  were  Loonamore  on  the  22nd  Noyem- 
“  ber  1879,  and  Ballindoon,  7th  March  1880.”  Then  he  refers  to  the  other  meetings 
Now,  therefore,  there  are  brought  together  on  several  occasions,  as  your  Lordship  sees 
by  that  evidence,  P.  W.  Nally,  J.  W.  Nally,  Davitt,  Gordon,  Dillon  Daly  Mden, 
and  several  others.  The  point  my  learned  friend  now  suggests  to  me  kindly  enoug  , 
interlocutorily,  is  that  it  was  not  called  Land  League  at  that  time.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  organisation  which  was  commenced,  as  I  will  show  your  Lordship  m 
middle  of  April  1879,  and  gradually  assumed  the  form  it  did  under  the  directions  of 
these  gentlemen  until  subsequently  assumed  the  name  of  the  Land  League.  No  , 
mv  Lord  of  course  it  may  be  that  your  Lordship  thinks  at  present  we  have  not  got 
sufficient’ evidence  to  connect  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  with  it.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship, 
whnn  you  find  him  on  several  occasions  in  company  with  these  people  making  the 
speeches  and  beine-  upon  the  platforms,  we  have  got  evidence  sufficient  to  show  he 
das  one  ’of  those  who  We  actively  “  thc  organ.sat.on,  and  if your  Lord¬ 

ship  had  had  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech,  which  was  read  upon  tne  previous  day, ^ alter  FedOTS 
evidence,  you  would  have  seen  that  it  is  with  reference  to  those  very  services  and  speeches 
made  that  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  “  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  was  the  man  who  performed  great  and 
«  important  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  tomed  m  th  s 
^  county %  tlie  county  of  its  birthplace.  Therefore,  although  it  may  e  per  y 
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and  is  quite  true  that  when  the  speech  was  first  read  there  was  practically  no  evidence 
to  show  what  services  P.  W.  Nally  had  rendered,  when  Feeley’s  evidence  is  given  (and 
that  at  present  stands  uncontradicted),  we  have  P.  W.  Nally  shown  to  have  been 
actively  in  concert  with  the  people  who  were  the  admitted  founders  of  the  organisation 
which  subsequently  assumed  the  name  of  the  Land  League.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  recollect 
perfectly  well  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  cross-examination,  and  my  recollection  of  that 
cross-examination  is  that  he  never  questioned  in  any  shape  or  form  P.  W.  Nally’ s 
being  at  those  meetings,  but  only  corrected  perfectly  rightly  the  mis-statement  the 
witness  had  made  as  to  Davitt  being  at  one  of  several  meetings. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  assure  you  I  did.  The  meeting  you  are  now  relying  upon  is  the 
Claremorris  meeting.  Read  Question  30,146.  It  is  before  the  Land  League  was 
established. 

(Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Everybody  knows  the  Land  League  was  established  by 
name  on  the  28th  of  October  1879,  but  Mr.  Parnell  himself  has  said  on  two  occasions 
the  first  great  meeting  which  attracted  attention  was  on  the  20th  of  April  at  Irishtown, 
but  the  agitation  had  begun  in  February  1879  on  the  plains  of  Mayo. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  agree. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  it  is  not  a  question  of  agreeing  or  not.  The 
date  my  friend  accepts  now  is  October  1879.  These  meetings  are  in  August, 
September,  and  October  1879,  in  county  Mayo,  and  the  point  that  this  witness 
was  cross-examined  upon  was  as  to  the  particular  establishment  of  the  local  Land 
League  not  the  establishment  of  the  main  organisation  which  ultimately  developed.  I 
will  read  it,  page  1,681,  question  30,146.  “  When  was  the  Land  League  formed  in 

“  Claremorris,  do  you  say  ? — (A.)  Land  meetings  began  on  the  20th  of  April  in  Irish- 
“  town.  (Q.)  Did  you  hear  my  question? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  When  do  you  say  the 
“  Land  League  was  established  in  Claremorris  ? — (A.)  Something  about  November 
“  1879,  I  would  say.”  Then  Sir  Charles  says,  “  I  quite  agree.”  Then  he  says, 
“  Either  October  or  November.  (Q.)  It  was  rather  earlier  ;  in  was  in  October.  Did 
“  the  prominent  men  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  consist  of  Canon  Bourke, 
“  P.  W.  Rafferty,  Thomas  Sweeney,  and  William  Judge. — (A.)  No.”  Now  these 
meetings  I  have  been  referring  to  were  meetings  at  which  Nally  was  present ;  several 
of  them  in  the  months  immediately  preceding,  and  some  of  them  actually  in  this  month 
of  October  1879. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Not  one. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  learned  friend  is  in  error  again.  I  call  attention  again 
to  the  26th  October  1879. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  was  not  there. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  my  learned  friend’s  pardon.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
said  the  21st  September. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Aye. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Very  well,  I  will  take  that  one  the  21st  September  1879. 
My  friend  said  a  moment  ago  not  one. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  said  not  one  as  regards  October,  which  was  yonr  statement. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  will  not  deal  with  this  somewhat  special  pleading. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  no. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  21st  September  1879,  P.  W.  Nally  is  present  at  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Davitt.  That  is  not  denied.  That  is  at  page  1675.  There  is  not  ono  word 
of  cross-examination  to  show  that  P.  W.  Nally  was  not  at  that  meeting.  The  only 
meeting  which  there  is  any  question  about  is  the  meeting  at  Irishtown  in  April  1879, 
when  unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Davitt  himself  expressed  it,  lie  was  late  for  his  train  and 
was  not  able  to  get  there.  This  witness  has  said  he  has  seen  P.  W.  Nally  on  plat¬ 
forms  when  speeches  were  made  during  that  period,  and  I  think  it  will  turn  out — I 
will  not  pledge  my  recollection  accurately — that  some  of  those  meetings  actually  were 
in  October;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  the  meetings  at  which  the  League  was  formed  at  this 
place,  Claremorris,  in  the  end  of  October,  which  is  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  agrees  to 
(on  instructions  of  course),  are  meetings  immediately  preceding  that  at  which 
P.  W.  Nally  was  present.  Those  are  the  services  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  his 
speech,  and  I  submit  they  show  beyond  all  question  Mr.  Parnell  was  saying  the  truth, 
namely,  that  P.  W.  Nally  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Land 
League  in  Mayo,  in  his  own  county,  for  which  services  Mr.  Parnell  was  commending 
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him.  I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  put  in  yet,  but  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  the  1st  of  November 

1870,  there  is  this - 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  has  not  been  put  in. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  stated  so.  It  is  a  paper  we  can  put  in.  I  am  dealing 
with  the  question  of  P.  W.  Nally  being  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  There  were 
demonstrations  at  Killala  and  Aughamore  on  the  26th  October  1879.  At  Aughamore, 
county  Mayo,  the  speakers  were  Archdeacon  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Davitt,  Canon  Bourke, 
Canon  M’Dermott,  James  Daly,  J.  J.  Louden,  Waldron,  and  Sheridan.  I  am  told  (I  was 
not  here  this  morning)  that  this  is  the  meeting  the  identity  of  which  was  spoken  to  by 
the  witness  now  in  the  box,  and  the  report  is  : — “  The  Aughamore  demonstration  took 
“  place  on  Sunday.  Among  those  on  the  platform  were  Archdeacon  Kavanagh,  P.P., 
“  Canon  Bourke,  P.P.,  Canon  M’Dermott,  Rev.  Father  Heaney,  Messrs.  Davitt,  Louden, 

“  J.  W.  Walsh,  A.  Waldron,  J.  W.  Nally,  P.  J.  Gordon,  P.  Farragher,” — that  is  the 
witness — “  J.  Daly  (of  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”),  T.  Kelly,  J.  Flatley,  P.  W.  Nally.” 
My  Lord,  I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  (as  my  learned  friend  has  said  it  is  almost 
impossible)  all  the  passages  of  the  evidence  in  which  P.  W.  Nally  is  referred  to,  but  I 
submit  after  this  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  statements  made  by  a  man  who  was  so 
prominently  connected  with  the  Land  League  as  P.  W\  Nally. 

1  {Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  may  I  say  one  word  in  reply.  My  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  appears  to  have  forgotten  for  what  purpose  it  is  now  sought  to  make 
us  responsible  for  the  statements  and  actions  of  P.  W.  Nally.  What  the  witness  was 
asked  was  as  to  a  statement  alleged. to  have  been  made  to  him  by  P.  W.  Nally  in  the 
year  1881.  Therefore,  even  if  Nally  could  have  been  shown  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  at  some  time  or  other  in  its  earlier  history,  it  lies  on  my  learned  friend  to 
show  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  at  the  time  he  made  the  statement  before 
that  statement  can  be  evidence  or  admissible  in  evidence  against  us,  and  no  such 
evidence  has  been  or  can  be  given.  Now,  my  Lord,  with  reference  to  the  evidence  my 
learned  friend  has  read,  it  is  common  ground  between  us,  as  Mr.  Justice  Smith  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  Land  League  as  an  organisation  was  founded  in  October  of  1879 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  October.  Now  I  undertake  to  say  there  is  not  any 
evidence  before  your  Lordships  of  the  existence  of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  as 
an  organised  body  at  any  date  prior  to  the  25th  or  26th  of  October  1879. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  21st  of  October  at  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

(Mr  Asquith.)  Well  that  may  be.  I  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  saying  the  25th 
or  26th,  the  latter  end  of  October  1879  at  any  rate.  Now  what  are  the  meetings  at 
which  P.  W.  Nally  is  alleged  to  have  been  present.  They  are  three.  Before 
I  come  to  that  I  should  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  the  only  witness  who 
has  been  asked  the  question  whether  P.  W.  Nally  was  a  member  of  the  League, 
namely,  Constable  Lavender,  has  stated  that  in  his  opinion  he  was  not.  That 
is  the*  only  direct  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject.  Now,  what  are  the  meetings  ? 
They  are  these  three  ;  First,  the  meeting  of  20th  April  1879  at  Irishtown  ;  the  next,  a 
meeting  on  the  13th  of  July,  I  think,  at  Claremorris ;  and  last,  a  meeting  on  the 
21st  of  September  at  Westport.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  ever  been  present 
at  any  other  meeting.  My  Lords,  at  all  these  three  meetings,  if  your  Lordship  will 
look  at  the  evidence,  your  Lordship  will  find  the  witness  does  not  speak  to  any  speech 
of  any  kind  having  been  made  by  Nally,  or  any  act  done,  except  his  having  on  one 
occasion  ridden  before  or  led  a  procession,  and  upon  the  other  occasion  sat  upon  the 
same  platform  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  certain  other  persons  who  were  then  no  doubt 
prominent  leaders  of  the  agitation.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  It  ceases,  as  I 
told  your  Lordship,  in  September  1879,  and  from  that  day  to  this  my  learned  friends 
are  not  able  to  produce  a  witness  who  can  speak  to  a  single  fact  showing  any  direct  or 
indirect  connexion  between  P.  W.  Nally  and  the  Land  League  organisation ;  yet  your 
Lordships  are  asked  to  assume  that  a  statement  made  by  him  sometime  in  the 
year  1881  was  made  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  League,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are 

constructively  responsible  for  it.  ,  ,  ,  . A 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  was  the  date  of  Mr,  Parnell  s  speech  when  he  said 

Nally  had  rendered  important  services  ?  <  . 

(Mr  Asquith.)  The  7th  November  1885,  and  if  any  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
that  I  wish  to  point  out  what  Mr.  Parnell’s  exact  words  are.  They  are  these  :  “  I  wish 
to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who  performed  great  and  important  services 
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in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this  county.”  That  is  what 
Mr.  Parnell  says. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  been  referring  to  something  before  October, 
when  the  Land  League  was  specifically  established  from  your  point  of  view. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  I  should  think,  if  your  Lordship  puts  it  to  me,  Mr.  Parnell  was 
probably  referring  to  the  presence  of  Hally  at  these  very  meetings,  but  the  inference 
which  my  learned  friends  seek  to  found  on  that  is,  that  because  Nally  was  present  at 
meetings  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  League,  because  at  that  time  he  may  have  been 
sympathetic  with  the  objects  of  the  Land  League,  that  a  statement  made  by  him  two 
years  afterwards,  he  never  being  shown  to  be  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  even  for 
a  moment,  is  admissible  in  evidence  against  us.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  it  is  not 
admissible. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


(The  President.)  "We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  give  an  absolute  decision  upon 
this  point.  I  may  say  this  much,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  formation  of  the  Land 
League  in  October  1879  is  the  terminus  d  quo.  The  combination  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League  at  that  time  existed  in  some  shape  or  other  for 
several  months  before ;  but  supposing  it  were  proved  that  the  same  objects  were 
advocated,  and  by  the  same  means,  at  those  meetings  in  1879  as  were  advocated 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  League,  then  that  would  carry  back  the  combina¬ 
tion  several  months  earlier,  and  anything  said  by  the  persons  combining  would  be 
evidence  under  the  same  circumstances  before  October  as  after.  But  at  present  I 
have  not  in  my  mind — I  believe  my  colleagues  have  not  in  their  minds — any  sufficient 
definite  evidence  of  what  were  the  proceedings  before  the  formation  of  the  League  ; 
therefore  until  further  evidence  on  that  point  has  been  given  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  this  evidence. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  there  are  one  or  two  handwritings  which  I  have  to  put 
before  you  before  the  witness  leaves  the  box. 

38,316.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  ? 

(Sir  G.  Iiussell.)  I  do  not  think  you  need  trouble  the  witness  about  that.  I  may  tell 
you  at  once  Mr.  Campbell  is  here.  I  am  prepared  to  say  they  are.  ( The  letters  zoere 
handed  to  Mr.  Campbell.) 

(Mr.  Campbell.)  Yes,  they  are  all  in  my  handwriting. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  put  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell.  It  is 
a  question  of  handwriting  to  a  great  extent.  The  first  is  a  document  of  the  executive 
of  the  Irish  Land  League  in  account  with  H.  Campbell,  October  1881. 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  is  as  follows ]  : 

“  By  seven  days’  expenses  incurred  in  looking  up  test  cases  in  King’s  county, 
Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  13Z.  12s.  Id.  Balance 
to  Mr.  Philips,  1 1.  7s.  lid.  =  15 1" 

Then  September  24th,  1881 : — 

“N.  H.  Devine,  Esq., 

“  Tubbercurry,  Co.  Sligo. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Devine, 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  23rd  instant,  and  shall  at  once  instruct  our 
solicitor  to  procure  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the  cases  at  Tubbercurry  on  Thursday 
next.  Meanwhile  the  branch  can  engage  any  local  solicitor  of  whom  they  approve 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  evidence. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Thomas  Sexton.” 

Tho  body  of  the  writing  is  Mr.  Campbell’s,  the  signature  is  Mr.  Sexton’s  and  the 
postscript. 

“  P.S. — Send  the  name  of  the  solicitor  you  engage  to  Mr.  McGough  as  soon 
as  possible.” 


o  55G9G. — Kv.  37. 
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The  next  is  a  small  account  of  C.  S.  Parnell,  Esq. 

[  The  following  document  was  read  and  put  in,  and  is  as  follows ]  : 

“  C.  S.  Parnell,  Esq., 

Dr.  to  H.  Campbell. 


Sept.  4. — 1  telegram  - 

„  15. — 2  „  - 

„  17. — Carriage  of  box  from  North  Wall  Station 
„  21. — 1  telegram  - 

„  27.-1 
30.— 7 

ct.  2. — 1  „ 

„  2. — Repairing  lock  of  box  - 


0 


55 

55 
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38.317.  Can  you  tell  me  whose  initials  they  are  in  the  corner  {the  document  was 

handed  to  the  witness )  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.318.  Can  you  tell  me  whose  that  is  {another  document  was  handed  to  the  witness )  1 — 

Dennis  O’Donoghue. 

38.319.  Tell  me  whose  that  is  {another  document  was  handed  to  the  witness)  l — My 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Now,  my  Lord,  the  first  letter  I  have  now  to  put  m  is  dated  the 
25th  October  1881 ;  it  is  a  letter  from  Constantine  O’Reilly  addressed  to  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  Dublin. 


[ The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follow  s']  : 

The  Hon.  Secs., 

Irish  National  Land  League, 

Dublin.  “  Irish  National  Land  League, 

Carrigallen, 

Gentlemen  25th  October  1881. 

“  lam  instructed  to  apply  to  you  for  costs  to  fee  a  lawyer  to  defend  Lawrence 
McDermot,  who  has  been  returned  from  the  petty  sessions  of  Carrigallen,. held 
11th  July,  under  bail  to  stand  his  trial  for  taking  forcible  possession.  He  was 
evicted  on  the  16th  May,  and  immediately  afterwards  retook  possession,  which  he 
holds  since,  and  has  also  taken  all  the  crop  of  the  land.  He  lives  in  Aughanillan, 
has  a  wife,  seven  children,  and  his  rent  is  10?.,  valuation  9/.  10s. ;  landlord,  John 
Latouche;  agent,  John  McLean,  both  of  Harristown,  co.  Kildare.  He  and  his 
mother  have  each  got  two  grants.  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  send,  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  grant  to  fee  a  lawyer  to  defend  his  case,  and  as  the  sessions  com¬ 
mence  on  the  29th  you  will  require  to  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  it.  I  would 

consider  that  21.  or  21.  10s.  would  be  sufficient. 

“  Faithfully  yours, 

“  Constantine  O’Reilly, 

“  Dromela,  Carrigallen. 

«  p.S. _ I  have  also  to  request  that  you  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  let  me  know 

in  cases  of  processes  that  have  been  served  for  these  sessions,  should  anyone  take 
a  defence.  I  ask  you  this  as  several  have  asked  me  the  question.  My  answer  was 

non  vossumus.  Let  me  know  is  that  yours. 

t  “  Faithfully, 

“  C.  O’Reilly.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  answer  is  26/10/81,  with  the  initials  that  have  been  given  of 
«  O.D.”  Then  the  next  is  Killeen  Spiddal,  Galway,  October  21st,  1881,  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Martin  Mellet,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Land  League. 
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[The  document  was  read  and  put  in,  and  is  as  fellows']  : 

“  Killeen  Spiddal,  Galway, 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  October  21st,  1881. 

“  I  enclose  tbe  solicitor’s  letter  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  fee  required  for 
defending  the  persons  from  this  locality  who  are  prosecuted  for  assaulting 
the  police  and  process  server.  I  enclose  also  your  letter  in  reference  to  same. 
There  are  other  incidental  expenses  which  the  poor  defendants  can  hardly  afford  to 
pay.  If  you  could  help  them  it  would  be  much  required.  Kindly  send  at  any 
rate  4 1.  4s.,  solicitor’s  fee. 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Martin  Mellet,  R.C.A. 

“  The  Secretary, 

“  National  Land  League.” 


38.320.  Tell  me  if  you  know  whose  handwriting  that  is  ( handing  document )  ? — 
Hugh  Sweeney,  of  Movil,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

38.321.  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  as  to  this  man  ;  do  you  yourself  know  who  he 
was  ? — Yes. 

38.322.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  organiser  of  the  Land  League  for  a  time. 

38.323.  It  is  simply  the  handwriting  that  we  wish  to  prove  ;  the  letter  appears 
to  me  to  be  colourless  in  itself.  I  will  not  read  it  now. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  it  is  to  be  read  at  all  you  had  better  read  it  now. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Very  well.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Molony,  Dublin,  October 
24th,  1881. 


[The  document  was  read  and  -put  in,  and  is  as  follows]  : 

“  Dear  Sir,  “Dublin,  October  24th,  1881. 

“  I  beg  to  enclose  you  statement  of  account  giving  particulars  as  far  as  I 
possibly  can.  I  came  to  Dublin  on  the  10th  instant,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O’Connor  I  commenced  to  visit  the  city  branches,  and  I  also  assisted  in  office  work 
when  I  could  make  myself  useful.  I  was,  however,  informed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
on  Thursday  last  that  my  services  were  dispensed  with.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign 
any  reason  for  this,  and  if  Mr.  Harrison  or  some  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
(those  who  are  unfortunately  incarcerated  do  know)  knew  the  battle  I  and  some 
of  my  friends  fought  in  the  North  before  I  had  any  official  connexion  with  the 
League,  perhaps  they  would  consider  I  was  worthy  of  better  treatment. 

“I  was  officially  appointed  on  the  22nd  June  1881,  and  since  that  date  I  did 
not  receive  anything  on  account  of  salary.  There  are  therefore  up  till  Wednesday 
last  17  weeks  due  at  21.  per  week. 

“  I  would  request  you  to  attend  to  this  at  once,  as  I  do  not  see  the  force  of 
incurring  more  expenses  in  Dublin  by  remaining  any  longer. 

“  Yours, 

“  H.  Sweeney.” 

“  P.S. — 1  was  working  in  the  office  from  2  p.m.  on  this  day  week  until  7  the 
nest  morning.” 

My  Lord,  I  interposed  a  letter.  We  were  dealing  with  a  matter  before  that  as  to 
which  the  Rev.  Martin  Mellet  wrote  a  letter  asking  that  a  solicitor  should  be  employed. 
Then  upon  that  there  is  a  further  letter,  dated  November  11th,  1881,  with  Malony’s 
endorsement.  It  is  from  Mr.  Martin  Mellet,  who  is  a  clergyman. 

E  2 
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[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows]  : 

“Dear  Sir,  Killeen  Spiddal,  Galway,  11th  Nov.  1881. 

“  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  paid  Mr.  Blake  4 l.  4s.  for  defending  the  persons 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Doriss.  By  sending 
me  the  amount  I  will  feel  very  thankful. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Martin  Mellet,  R.C.A. 

“  P.  C.  McGough,  Esq.” 

There  is  an  endorsement:  “ Pay  47.  4s.  Od.  F.C.M.  13/11/81.  And  then,  Pass 
4l.4s.0d.  W.F.M.  16/11/81.” 

That  is  Mr.  McGough’s  initial. 

38.324.  Tell  me  if  you  know  whose  handwriting  this  is  {document  handed  to  witness )  ? — 

No,  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  .  7  7  ,  .  x v 

38.325.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  that  is  {cheque  handed  to  the  witness)  (. —  les. 

38.326.  Whose  are  those  ? — Miss  Parnell  and  Miss  Clara  Stritch. 

38.327.  This  is  a  cheque,  dated  the  21st  July  1881,  for  5 1. : 

“  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
“July  21,  1881. 

“  Hibernian  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company. 

“  Pay  Mary  Deavey  and  Margt.  Milmoe  or  Bearer,  Sec.  and  Treas.  Kilcreasan 
L.L.L. 

“  Five  Pounds. 

“  £5  0  0.  4 

“Anna  Parnell. 

“Clara  A.  Stritch.” 


38,328.  Do  you  know  what  that  bill  is  and  what  that  purports  to  be  {handed  to 

38,328.  What  does  that  represent  ? — It  is  to  Henry  M.  Burton.  It  was  he  who 

employed  the  carriages  for  the  removal  of  the  furniture.  ,1  ,,, 

38  330.  Who  was  employed  to  remove  the  furniture  ?— It  was  he  who  got  the  vans 
to  remove  the  furniture  from  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  to  the  place  to  which  they 

38,331.  Who  was  Henry  M.  Burton  ? — Henry  M.  Burton  was  clerk  to  the  Land 


38,332.  This  is  “  R.  Reynolds  &  Son,  9,  White’s  Lane,  off  Dorset  Street,  Dublin  ? 

That  is  in  his  handwriting.  _  „  .  .. ,,  tt  „ 

38  333.  “  General  carriers  to  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Then  it  is,  Mr  Henry  M. 
“  Burton  to  R.  Reynolds  &  Son,  debtor.”  Whose  handwriting  is  this  .  I  could  not 


38.334.  Did  Burden  give  orders  for  the  things  to  be  removed  ?  He  got  orders  for 
the  things  to  be  removed. 

38.335.  Were  the  things  removed  ? — I  know  they  were.  , 

38  336—7.  Do  you  know  whether  a  man  of  the  name  of  Reynolds  was  employed  to 

remove  them  ? — I  could  not  tell  the  name. 


«  R.  Reynolds  &  Sons,  9,  White’s  Lane,  off  Dorset  Street,  Dublin. 

“  October  the  21st,  1881. 

“  Mr  Henry  J.  Burton,  debtor.  To  carriage  of  furniture  and  other 
property  from  Upper  Sackville  Street  to  Mountjoy  Square  and  Blessmgton  Street 
with  two-horse  covered  van,  3  loads,  1 1.  10s.  Paid. 


(Sir  H  James  )  Would  vour  Lordship  allow  me  to  take  the  course  that  I  suggested. 
It  meets  with  my  learned' friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  approval.  There  are  a  good 
many  more  documents,  but  we  have  now  proved  the  handwriting  with  the  initials. 
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My  friends  have  met  me  fairly,  and  what  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  allow  my  learned 
friend  to  cross-examine,  and  the  documents  will  go  in  with  the  proof  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  which  has  been  already  given.  I  have  no  new  proof  to  give. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  this  will  be  a  convenient  time  to  mention  what  I  think 
your  Lordship  will  see  is  a  reasonable  request  to  make,  namely,  that  we  should  have 
furnished  to  us — I  see  my  friend  is  using  a  printed  volume — a  copy  of  the  entire  letters 
which  were  taken  from  the  Land  League  offices  in  some  surreptitious  and  improper 
way,  presumably.  I  can  understand  your  Lordships  not  allowing  us  to  see  these  in 
the  first  instance,  because  the  only  ground  on  which  we  were  not  entitled  to  them  was 
that  they  were  not  relevant  to  any  question  in  the  case ;  if  they  were,  we  were,  of 
course,  entitled  to  see  them  of  right,  but  my  friends  now  have  made  them  relevant,  I 
presume,  by  putting  them  in,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  wasted  all  this  time.  If 
so,  we  are  entitled  to  see  them  in,  especially  so  when  it  is  stated  by  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Henry  James,  with  regard  to  parts  of  the  documents,  he  is  using  them,  not  for 
their  contents,  but  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  handwriting.  I  hope,  therefore, 
your  Lordship  will  agree  that  I  am  making  a  reasonable  request  when  I  ask  to  be 
furnished  with  a  printed  copy  of  all  of  them,  because  I  notice  that  upon  the  documents 
that  my  friend  has  put  in  there  are  certain  consecutive  numbers.  My  learned  friend 
does  not  put  them  in  in  consecutive  order.  I  notice  one  figure  reached  as  high  as  69, 
and  the  lowest  that  we  got  was  No.  39.  I  think,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
which  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- General  has  so  often  referred  to,  and  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  that  your  Lordships  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  have  copies  of  the  entire  mass  of  documents  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
Land  League  office,  and  which  are  now  in  their  possession. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  of  course  I  have  not  a  particle  of  objection  now 
to  my  learned  friend  having  copies  of  these  documents,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  we 
are  bound  to  give  them ;  but  I  must  notice  one  or  two  things  he  has  said.  He  has 
ventured  to  state  in  the  course  of  his  observations  that  these  documents  were  taken 
in  some  surreptitious  way  from  the  Land  League  office.  Your  Lordship  will  hear  in  the 
course  of  the  case  how  the  documents  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Soames.  I 
respectfully  protest  against  my  friend  interlarding  his  arguments  by  saying  that  they 
were  taken  in  any  surreptitious  way.  With  regard  to  their  not  being  seen  before,  my 
learned  friend  no  doubt  has,  from  pressure  of  other  matters,  entirely  forgotten  how 
this  matter  arose.  These  were  certain  documents  obtained  by  Mr.  Soames  for  the 
purpose  of  evidence  in  the  case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  and  they  were  put  into  a  box  ; 
and  it  was  never  said  or  suggested  as  not  being  relevant,  and  never  sworn  that  they 
were.  They  "were  sworn  to  be  privileged,  and  your  Lordships  saw  the  documents  and 
your  direction  was  taken,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  you  exercised  a  discretion,  and  said 
that  the  time  had  not  come  for  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  clients  to  see  them. 
I  say  again  that,  with  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  a  complete  printed  copy,  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  my  learned  friend  seeing  them  at  the  present  time  ;  but  I  say 
with  regard  to  the  numbers,  they  were  done - 

( The  President.)  Probably  they  were  done  by  the  officer  of  the  Court. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  say  at  once  I  have  not  put  in  at 
the  present  time  the  whole  of  these  that  we  have  got.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
so.  We  have  not  yet  put  your  Lordship  in  a  position  to  admit  them.  For  instance, 
there  are  documents  initialled  and  signed  by  “  J.F.”  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  at 
present  my  learned  friend  is  not  entitled  to  see  those.  We  handed  him  one,  and  he 
stated  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  admit  Mr.  Ferguson’s  handwriting  ;  and  I  shall  ask 
your  Lordship  at  present  to  say  that  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  clients  should  not  see  those 
documents  signed  “  J.F.,  ’  and  several  of  which  are  initialled  by  J.F.,  until  we  are  in  a 
position  to  prove,  either  by  admission  or  otherwise,  it  is  in  J.F.’s  handwriting.  I  have 
not  the  smallest  objection  to  his  seeing  them  the  moment  it  is  admitted  or  proved  that 
they  were  documents  signed  by  John  Ferguson  of  the  Land  League  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  Chairman  of  Committee  at  tlio  time  certain  things  were  done ;  but  with  reference 
to  this  other  class  put  in,  I  have  no  objection  to  my  friend  having  a  copy  of  the  print 
that  we  have.  He  will  kindly  understand  why  I  have  called  attention  to  the  other 
matter. 

{Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  any  discussion  about  this  at  all,  but  I 
should  have  thought,  unless  these  documents  were  obtained  from  us,  or  from  any 
responsible  officer,  or  with  the  assent  of  the  League,  that  it  was  a  case  that  speaks  for 
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itself  and  therefore  I  said  they  were  surreptitiously  obtained.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn 
that  we  shall  hear  how  they  were  obtained.  With  regard  to  the  other  matter  my 
l  lend  now  says,  but  quite  erroneously,  and  I  say  this  with  all  seriousness  to  him,  that 
he  reason  why  they  were  alleged  not  to  be  properly  discovered,  was  not  that  they  were 
not  material,  but  that  Mr.  Soames  had  got  them  in  his  possession  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter,  and  he  assigns  that  as  a  reason  to  your  Lordships  why  we 
did  not  show  them.  With  great  deference  to  my  learned  friend,  he  does  your  Lord- 
ships  great  injustice - 

(The  President.)  No,  he  does  not.  .  n  A,  A  ...  ,  A  .  , 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  And  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  why ;  that  will  be  to  go  in  the 
face  of  the  clear  decision  expressed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  is 

t0  (Mr  G  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  had  all  this  before,  Sir  Charles  ;  does  it  matter? 

(Sir  C  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  a  document  is  not  the  least 
bound  to  be  discovered  if  it  is  relevant  to  the  case  of  A.  and  B.  merely  because  it  was 
obtained  and  used  in  the  case  of  C.  and  F.  It  must  be  a  document,  if  privileged, 
which  came  into  existence  with  reference  to  the  litigation  of  O’Donnell  v.  Walter  to 
justify  the  case  of  privilege  ;  that  is  all  I  meant  to  say.  But  the  graver  matter  and 
more  important  is  this:  I  object  to  the  stipulation  and  qualification  my  friend  has 
put  namely,  that  he  will  not  let  us  see  some  of  these  documents  until  he  has  proved 
them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  he  has  proved,  I  am  asking  to  see  what  he  has 
possession  of,  and  I  am  insisting  upon  it  that  we  have  the  right  to  the  inspection  of 
every  document  which  he  has  in  his  possession,  and  which  is  in  any  way  relevant  to 
any  question  in  the  case  eitheir  as  being  themselves  in  the  nature  of  internal  evidence 
of  importance,  or  as  bearing  upon  the  questions  in  dispute,  and  I  must  contend 
without  any  further  qualification,  that  as  regards  evidence  of  handwriting  I  am  not 
content  with  narrowing  or  stipulating  as  to  the  documents  to  which  we  claim  to  have 

an  undoubted  right  of  inspection.  c  ,  .  T  ,,, 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lords,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  documents  1  shall 
have  to  put  in  to-morrow  I  have  not  got  copies  at  present,  and  therefore  we  could  not 

give  them  to  my  friend.  .  . ,  ,  , 

(The  President.)  This  matter  was  very  fully  argued  and  very  fully  considered  by  us, 

and  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  entire  responsibility  of  what  was  due,  and  there  is.no 
blame  imputable  to  the  Attorney- General  and  those  with  him.  We  gave  a  decision 
which  was  in  their  favour,  and  let  me  observe  that  when  Sir  Charles  Russell  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  has  not  a  bearing  upon  the  question 
which  was  before  us.  The  parties  to  this  inquiry  invited  us  to  inspect  the  documents 
ourselves  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  when  the  judge  is  invited 
by  the  parties  to  examine  the  documents,  that  takes  it  out  of  the  ordinary  rule  ,  the 
matter  is  submitted  to  our  discretion  and  we  must  exercise  our  discretion  in  the  best 
way  we  can  We  come  to  the  conclusions  for  various  reasons,  which  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  called  upon  now  to  give,  that  we  should  not  order  inspection  at  that 
time  but  we  think  now  the  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  them, 
because  there  is  ample  time  now  for  the  other  side  to  make  any  reasonable  inspec¬ 
tion  of  them  which  they  may  think  fit,  and  it  will  not  be  subject  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  which  we  thought  it  might  be,  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  inquiry.  I  think 
therefore  those  documents,  of  which  you  have  given  us  some,  should  be  inspected  and  I 

think  without  the  reservation  you  make.  , 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  understand  that  those  of  Fergusson  s  will  not  be  included. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  All  the  documents.  ,, 

(The  Attorney -General.)  All  the  documents  that  were  m  the  same  category  as  the 
documents  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Court,  that  you  applied  then  to  see, 
and  which  their  Lordships  ruled  against  you. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Or  any  other  document  you  have. 

(The  President.)  I  assume  they  have  got  no  more  ;  if  you  have  any  more  the  same 

will  apply.  . 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  My  friend  is  not  entitled 
to  see  every  document  which  has  come  into  our  possession  since— documents,  for 
instance,  which  witnesses  bring  up.  My  friend  is  not  entitled  to  see  those. 

( The  President.)  No. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

38.338.  You  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  these  letters,  I  may  take  it,  may 
I  ? — You  may. 

38.339.  Until  they  were  shown  to  you  I  suppose  ? — I  did  not  see  them  before,  unless 
I  might  have  seen  them  in  the  League  office. 

38.340.  But  I  mean  they  were  not  shown  to  you  in  the  course  of  taking  your 
evidence? — No. 

38.341.  They  were  only  shown  to  you  in  court  for  the  first  time? — Shown  to  me 
outside. 

38.342.  You  said  you  were  a  farmer  ? — I  was. 

38.343.  In  1879,  and  you  were  evicted  ? — Yes. 

38.344.  Owing  only  a  year’s  rent,  I  think  you  say.  ? — Yes. 

38.345.  Would  that  be  a  year’s  rent  for  1878  ? — No,  it  would  be  to  May  1879. 

38.346.  And  you  were  evicted,  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

38.347.  For  rent,  part  of  which  only  accrued  due  in  18/9  ? — Part  of  it,  a  year’s  rent 
was  due  in  1879.  I  was  served  with  a  writ  from  the  Superior  Courts,  and  I  was  evicted 
afterwards  in  August. 

38,3 18.  Did  you  claim  a  reduction? — I  did. 

38.349.  And  you  did  not  get  it? — No. 

38.350.  Were  you  entitled  to  a  reduction,  in  fairness,  do  you  think  ? — Of  course  I 
was  entitled  to  a  reduction,  the  same  as  the  other  tenants,  but  I  had  a  lease. 

38.351.  You  were  refused  a  reduction? — I  was  refused  a  reduction. 

38.352.  Then  you  afterwards  went  into  the  service  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

38.353.  As  a  clerk  ? — Yes. 

38.354.  And  after  you  left  the  Land  League  where  did  you  go,  then  ? — To  Mr. 
McGough’s  office. 

38.355.  What  did  you  do  afterwards? — I  was  master  of  the  workhouse  in 
Ballinrobe. 

38.356.  Are  you  still  the  master? — No. 

38.357.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  ? — On  the  3rd  January. 

38.358.  This  month  of  January  ? — Yes. 

38.359.  How  was  that  ? — It  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  guardians  whether  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  resign  then  on  account  of  the  continued  bickerings  that  were 
going  on  there. 

38.360.  Who  called  upon  you  to  resign  ? — The  Local  Government  Board  left  it  to 
the  guardians  whether  they  might  call  upon  me  to  resign. 

38.361.  Required  the  guardians  ? — They  did  not  require  them,  they  left  it  optional 
with  them  to  do  so. 

38.362.  And  you  were  called  upon  to  resign  ? — I  was,  by  the  guardians. 

38.363.  An  order,  I  suppose,  must  have  come  for  your  removal  ? — No. 

38.364.  What  for  ? — If  you  understand  it  it  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  guardians 
whether  I  would  be  called  upon  to  resign  or  not,  therefore  there  was  no  order,  and 
there  could  not  be  an  order. 

38.365.  You  were  called  upon  by  the  guardians  to  resign  ? — I  was. 

38.366.  What  were  the  charges  against  you  ?  —  There  were  three  charges 
against  me. 

38.367.  What  were  the  charges? — The  first  charge  was  brought  by  the  parish 
priest,  who  was  against  me,  one  lor  immorality,  and  the  other  for  drunkenness,  before 
I  went  there  that  was. 

38.368.  What  was  the  next  charge? — The  next  charge  was  for  using  insulting 
language  towards  the  matron. 

38.369.  What  was  the  next  charge  ? — The  next  charge  was  for  immorality  again  ;  I 
got  out  of  all  those. 

38.370.  What  was  the  next  charge  ? — The  next  charge  was  for  not  taking  my  rounds 
regularly  and  being  drunk  on  the  4th  September. 

38.371.  You  did  not  get  out  of  that? — No,  I  was  exonerated  from  the  charges,  but 
from  the  continued  bickerings  the  Local  Government  Board  decided  that  the  guardians 
might  call  upon  me  to  resign  if  they  thought  proper. 

38.372.  And  it  was  in  January  you  resigned  ? — On  the  3rd  of  the  present  month. 

38.373.  Did  you  make  any  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ( — I  did  not. 
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38.374.  Was  it  a  sealed  order  that  came  from  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — It 
was  not. 

38.375.  What  is  called  a  sealed  order? — No. 

38.376.  When  were  you  spoken  to  about  giving  your  evidence  in  this  case  ? — I  was  not 
spoken  to  at  all  about  it. 

38.377.  I  think  you  can  hardly  mean  that.  When  were  you  first  spoken  to  about 
coming  and  giving  your  evidence  here  ? — I  was  not  spoken  to  at  all  about  coming  here. 
The  matter  came  on  inadvertently. 

38.378.  How  did  it  come  on  inadvertently.  I  was  speaking  about  how  matters  had 
gone  on  in  the  Land  League  when  I  was  in  it. 

38.379.  Where  ? — In  Ballinrobe. 

38.380.  To  whom  ? — To  several  people. 

38.381.  To  whom  ? — Several  people. 

38.382.  Well,  but  tell  me  to  whom  you  were  speaking  when  you  were  speaking 
inadvertently  ? — Well,  I  was  speaking  to  four  or  five  persons. 

38.383.  Who  were  they  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  cannot  remember. 

38.384.  Were  there  any  policemen  or  police  inspectors  or  anything  ? — I  think  there 
were  two  pobcemen. 

38  385.  You  think'? — Yes. 

38.386.  Are  you  not  sure? — No,  I  am  not,  but  I  know  one  of  them  was. 

38.387.  What  were  the  names  of  the  two  ? — I  tell  you  I  did  not  know  but  one. 

38.388.  You  said  you  thought  there  were  two? — Yes,  but  I  forget  what  the  other 
one  was. 

38.389.  I  ask  you  the  names  of  the  two  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  names  of  the 
two.  I  could  give  you  the  name  of  one. 

38.390.  What  was  the  name  of  one  ? — Kirby. 

38.391.  Was  he  a  sergeant  or  policeman? — A  policeman. 

38.392.  Stationed  where  ? — Ballinrobe. 

38.393.  How  many  people  were  present  at  this  inadvertent  conversation  ? — I  think 
five  or  six  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

38.394.  And  you  only  recollect  the  two  that  you  believe  were  constables? — That 

is  all.  1 "  p 

38.395.  Are  you  sure  there  were  only  two  constables  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  one  or  two.  I  cannot  distinctly  recollect. 

38.396.  Would  you  like  to  say  they  were  not  all  sergeants  or  constables,  or  connected 
with  the  police  ? — They  were  not. 

38.397.  All  except  one? — I  am  sure  of  one,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was 
any  other  one  present  or  not. 

38.398.  Where  about  was  it  that  this  inadvertent  conversation  took  place  ? — It 
occurred  in  a  public-house. 

38.399.  When  ? — I  suppose  about  two  months  ago. 

38.400.  What  was  the  next  thing  you  heard  of  the  inadvertent  conversation? — That 
I  was  subpoened  to  come  here. 

38.401.  Who  subpoened  you  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name. 

38.402.  What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  black  man — not  a  black  man,  but  black  in  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  a  black- whiskered  man,  I  believe  he  was  a  retired  policeman  or  some¬ 
thing,  I  do  not  know  what  his  occupation  was,  nor  do  I  know  his  name. 

38.403.  Had  you  seen  him  before  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

38.404.  This  black-whiskered  man,  or  retired  policeman,  served  you  with  a  subpoena  ? 
—Yes. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  give  you  the  name  if  you  wish  it. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  you  like. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Wynne. 

38.405.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  was  a  man  called  Wynne,  I  am  told  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

38.406.  Did  your  friend  Kirby,  or  acquaintance  Kirby,  with  whom  you  had  this 
inadvertent  conversation,  tell  you  he  had  forwarded  the  information? — Did  he  tell  me  ? 
He  told  me  a  few  days’  before  I  got  the  subpoena  that  he  had. 

38.407.  That  he  had  forwarded  the  information  to  Mr.  Soames? — Ido  not  know. 
He  did  not  tell  me  who.  He  told  me  that  I  would  get  a  subpoena  in  a  couple  of 
days.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 
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38.408.  He  did  not  say  to  whom  he  had  given  the  information  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

38.409.  Now,  when  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — On  Wednesday  nio-ht. 

38.410.  Wednesday  last  ? — Yes. 

38.411.  And  then  I  suppose  you  had  your  evidence  taken  down  ? — My  evidence  was 
taken  down. 

38.412.  The  principal  thing  I  want  you  to  tell  us  is  some  question  of  dates.  You 
said,  and  you  have  repeated  it  again,  that  you  were  evicted  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

38.413.  What  time  of  the  year  ? — It  was  August  or  September,  I  think.  I  could  not 
give  you  the  date. 

38.414.  You  have  said  the  same  once  before? — Yes,  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

38.415.  You  think  it  was  August  or  September  of  1879  ? — Yes. 

38.416.  The  meeting  of  which  you  spoke  was  about  six  months  before  that? _ Yes 

38.417.  About  six  months  before  that?— Yes;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date  of  the 
eviction,  but  I  know  the  meeting  to  Avhich  I  referred  was  held  before  the  eviction. 

35/418.  When  you  went  to  Dublin? — Yes. 

38.419.  How  soon  after  the  eviction  ? — I  kept  writing  to  the  Land  League  for  about 
three  months,  and  got  no  reply. 

38.420.  Before  you  came  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

38.421.  You  remained,  then,  in  the  country  for  some  three  months  in  a  neighbour’s 
house  ? — I  did  not.  I  was  a  couple  of  months  in  the  country,  at  a  neighbour’s  house ; 
about  a  couple  of  months. 

38.422.  That  would  bring  you,  supposing  it  was  September  that  you  were  evicted, 
to  October  or  November  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  time  it  was,  but  I  know  I  came 
to  Dublin  some  time  about  October  or  early *in  November. 

38.423.  That  will  answer  your  reckoning' — two  months  from  September  would  be 
October  or  November — that  would  just  bring  you  to  November? — I  could  not  tell  you 
the  dates. 

38.424.  Do  you  think  it  was  November  that  you  got  to  Dublin  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
the  dates  because  it  is  so  long  ago.  I  could  not  exactly  bring  it  to  a  crisis  except  near 
the  time  to  my  knowledge. 

38.425.  We  can  ascertain  the  date  of  your  eviction,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  about  it, 
but  you  think  it  was  in  November  you  went  to  Dublin  ? — I  think  so. 

38.426.  How  long  were  you  in  Dublin  before  you  got  into  the  service  of  the  Land 
League  ? — About  eight  months. 

38.427.  Before  you  got  into  the  service  of  the  Land  League  ?— Yes. 

38.428.  That  would  bring  you  to  about  June  of  1880,  as  I  make  it  out  ? — I  think  it 

was  in  May  1880  I  was  employed  in  the  Land  League,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  very 
exact  as  to  the  dates,  but  about  that  time.  J 

38.429.  We  will  take  it  about  May  or  June  1880.  I  want  just  to  ask  you  about  this 
Land  League  as  you  can  tell  us  something  afiOTtHr.  There  were  a  number  of  clerks  in 
employment  there  ? — There  were. 

38.430.  There  was  an  immense  quantity  of  correspondence  from  all  over  the  country  ‘l 

— There  was.  J 

38.431.  Do  you  recollect  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act?— In  1881. 

38.432.  Yes,  I  mean  do  you  recollect  it ;  I  want  to  see  if  you  recollect  it  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  it  distinctly  ;  I  heard  about  it. 

38.433.  You  do  not  recollect  the  exact  time  ? — No. 

38.434.  How  long  do  you  say  you  were  altogether  as  clerk  in  the  Land  League 
office  ?— From  the  time  I  went  in  until  its  suppression  in  October  1881. 

38,4357  That  would  be  then,  as  I  follow  you,  from  somewhere  about  Mav  or  June 
of  1880  until  October  1881  I^Yes. 

33.436.  1  am  right,  am  I  not  ?— About  that  time. 

33.437.  T  should  just  like  to  follow  out  tlie  point  I  was  on  ;  there  was  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  correspondence  from  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

38.438.  From  all  the  branches  of  the  League  all  over  Ireland? — No,  not  from  all 
the  branches. 

38.439.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  branches  would  write  on  one  particular 
morning,  but  the  correspondence  related  to  all  the  branches  all  over  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

38.440.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  correspondence  very  largely  increased  after 
the  Land  Act  passed  ? — I  do  not. 

.18,441.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  it  did  or  not  ? — No. 
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38  442  Do  you  recollect  whether  by  the  month  of  August  or  September  1881  it  had 
very ’largely  increased  ?— There  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence,  but  one  man 
could  not  know  about  the  increase  unless  he  was  superintendent  of  the  place. 

38.443.  He  would  only  know  about - ? — His  own  department. 

38.444.  How  many  clerks  altogether  were  there  engaged  ?  —  About  eight. 

38’, 445.  Not  more?— About  eight. 

38.446.  There  might  be  one  or  two  more,  perhaps  ?  —There  might,  and  one  or  two 

less  sometimes.  .  ,  v 

38.447.  You  think  about  as  many  as  eight  clerks  ?— Yes. 

38  448  And  who  were  the  people  that  you  say  were  in  the  habit  ot  attending  the 

executive  meetings  when  you  went  there  first  ?— The  members  o£  Parliament  who  were 

members  of  the  executive.  ,  » -n  r 

38,449.  And  who  were  they?— Mr.  Parnell,  and  besides  the  members  of  Parliament 

t!l 38,450.e First^of  all  we  will  exhaust  the  members  of  Parliament  ?— Mr.  Sexton, 

M3845TL  Which  Mr.  O’Connor,  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor ?— Mr.  T  P.  O’Connor,  I  did 
not  see  Mr.  Arthur  O’Conner  until  he  came  in  charge  of  the  office,  I  did  not  know  him 

UI138,452.  Who  else? — A  great  number  more,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  I  know  that  Dr. 

Kenny  was  a  member.  ,  ,  ,  _  ,  .  T  ,  ■  _ 

38  453  I  do  not  think  you  have  quite  realised  what  I  am  asking  you,  1  am  asking 

you  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  executive  ?— Sometimes  there  might  be  four  or 
five,  and  sometimes  ten,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  confined  to  three  or  four. 

38  454.  I  mean  the  names  that  you  mentioned,  do  you  mean  to  memtion  them  as 
names  of  persons  who  frequently  attended  ? — Yes,  they  attended  on  and  o  .  ^  . 

38,455.  Over  what  period  ? — From  about  six  or  nine  months  before  the  suppression 

of  the  League  to  my  knowledge.  « 

38  456.  For  six  or  nine  months  before  the  suppression  of  the  League  .  Yes. 

38457  Just  let  me  remind  you,  members  of  Parliament  would  be  attending  Par  la¬ 
ment,  would  they  not  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  but  they  might  come  backwards  and  forwards. 

38,458.  Do  you  say  they  did? — They  did,  some  of  them.  .. 

38  459  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  or  two;  do  you  say  Mr.  Parnell  ever  came 
over '  to  attend  an  executive  meeting  while  Parliament  was  sitting  ?— I  do  not  know 
whether  he  came  over  there  exactly  for  that  business,  but  I  saw  him  there  while  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  sitting.  I  do  not  know  the  man’s  view  for  coming  over,  I  could  not  tell  you 

th38  460  Are  you  able  to  say  that  he  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  while  Parliament  was  sitting  ?-I  did  not  mind  whether  Parliament  was 
sitting  or  not,  but  I  saw  him  there  at  several  meetings,  and  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 

lection  whether  he  did  come  while  Parliament  was  sitting. 

38,461.  Would  you  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Sexton  ever  attended  an  executive  meeting 

while  Parliament  was  sitting  ?— I  believe  he  did. 

38  462.  Will  you  swear  he  did  ? — I  believe  he  did.  ,, 

38463.  You  are  stating  what  your  recollection  is,  as  I  understand,  you  are  not  ab  o 
to  swear  to  it  ?— Oh,  yes?  I  could  not  tell  you  distinctly  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  I 

be38™64!  I  will  not  repeat  the  question  as  to  the  other  members  There  was,  was 
there  not,  a  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  League  ?— rhere  was  a  weekly 

“  38AB5.  I  mean  a  public  meeting  or  a  quasi  public  meeting  ?-Yes ;  there  was  a 

weekly  public  meeting.  „  _  ,  ..  .  ,  ,  , 

38.466.  Later  it  was  fortnightly  ? — I  believe  it  might  be. 

38.467.  But  public?— Yes. 

38.468.  I  mean  public  in  the  sense  that  the  members  were  admitted  ?—  Yes. 

38*469.  And  speeches  were  made  ? — Yes. 

38.470.  I  suppose  you  yourself  were  never  present  at  any  of  the  executive  meetings 

of  the  committee  ? — No  ;  not  of  the  executive  meetings.  . 

38.471.  Or  probably  would  not  trouble  yourself  to  attend  the  public  meetings.— 
Some  imes  I  did  and  sometimes  I  did  not. 
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38.472.  They  were  held  in  a  large  room  in  the  same  building  where  the  Land  League 
offices  were  ? — Yes  ;  the  public  meetings  were. 

38.473.  When  do  you  say  the  League  went  into  Sackville  Street? — It  was  first 
Middle  Abbey  Street.  Then  it  went  to  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

38.474.  When  do  you  say  it  first  went  mto  Sackville  Street  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.475.  Tell  me  the  year  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

38.476.  I  am  not  asking  the  exact  time.  Could  you  tell  me  the  year  ?— I  suppose  it 
might  be  in  1880. 

38.477.  Are  you  able  to  say  it  was  in  1880  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

38.478.  Are  you  able  to  swear  it  was  in  1880? — I  believe  it  was. 

38.479.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  repeating  the  same  thing.  Can  you  swear  it  was  in 
1880? — I  cannot.  I  could  not  tell  jou  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  I  believe  so. 

38.480.  You  believe  it  was,  but  you  are  not  positive  about  it  ? — Yes,  because  I  kept 
no  memorandum  of  dates,  or  anything  at  all. 

38.481.  Were  you  employed  at  all  at  Middle  Abbey  Street? — No. 

38.482.  Then  you  never  were  in  Middle  Abbey  Street  ? — I  was  not  employed  there, 
but  I  was  there  several  times.  I  was  never  employed  there. 

38.483.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  at  all.  When  the  League  was  in  Middle 
Abbey  Street  you  were  never  in  their  employment  there  ? — I  was  not  employed  there 
as  a  clerk.  I  was  not  employed  there. 

38.484.  You  were  understood,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  your  examination-in-chief  to 
say  you  had  gone  there  and  asked  for  employment  ? — Yes. 

38.485.  Except  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  Abbey  Street? — No. 

38.486.  Now  the  name  of  a  gentleman  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence  and  the  putting  in  of  the  letters,  Mr.  McGough  ? — Yes. 

38.487.  Mr.  McGough  is  a  member  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Dublin  ? — He  was  a 
member  of  a  firm,  but  he  is  doing  for  himself  I  understand  now. 

38.488.  McGough  and  Fowler  ? — It  was  McGough  and  Fowler  first,  but  when  I  was 
there  it  was  P.  C.  McGough. 

38.489.  Was  he,  or  was  his  firm,  the  solicitors  to  the  Land  League  ? — He  was  the 
solicitor  to  the  Land  League  at  the  time  I  speak  of. 

38.490.  I  was  pressing  you  on  a  point  which  may  be  of  importance.  You  said,  I 
think,  you  were  appointed  secretary,  by  whom? — I  was  never  appointed  secretary. 

38.491.  Clerk  I  mean,  by  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan. 

38.492.  The  Land  League  offices  being  then  in  Sackville  Street  ?— Yes. 

38.493.  You  are  quite  clear  about  that? — Very  clear. 

38.494.  Was  anyone  else  present  when  you  were  appointed  ? — No.  There  were 
some  clerks  in  the  office,  but  none  of  the  executive  were  preseat.  They  may  have  been 
present  at  a  meeting  appointing  me,  but  it  was  he  set  me  to  work. 

38.495.  Do  you  recollect  when  Mr.  McGough  first  became  the  solicitor? — I  do. 

38.496.  When  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date. 

38.497.  You  say  you  recollect  but  you  cannot  tell  the  exact  date  ? — I  cannot,  because 

I  kept  no  dates  at  all. _ ■ 

38.498.  I  want  to  remind  you.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions.  Do  you 
recollect  the  State  trial,  as  my  friend  Sir  Henry  James  called  it  ? — 1  do. 

38.499.  In  Dublin? — Yes. 

38.500.  You  were  not  in  the  employment  of  the  Land  League  at  that  time,  were 
you  ? — No. 

38^5017"  Do  you  recollect  who  was  the  solicitor  in  that  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.502.  How  long  after  that  State  trial  was  it,  do  you  think,  that  you  wero  firH  in 
the  employment? — Well,  I  suppose  about  two  or  three  months. 

38.503.  About  two  or  three  months  after  the  case  was  over,  do  you  mean  ? — After 
the  case  was  over.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date.  I  kept  no  dates.  I  did  not  think  I 
should  want  them. 

38.504.  You  think  two  months  after  that  case  was  over.  Having  that  clearly  in 
your  recollection  that  you  were  employed  as  clerk  first  about  two  months  after  that 
case  was  over,  lot  me  remind  you  that  that  case  was  not  over  until  January  1881  ? — 
Which  case. 

38.505.  The  State  trial? — Oh,  it  was. 

38.506.  Well,  well,  we  shall  find  it  was  not? — It  was. 

38.507.  There  was  only  one  Stato  trial  ? — What  State  tr’al  do  you  mean  ? 
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38  508.  What  State  trial  did  you  think  I  meant,  sir  ? — I  do  not  know.  _ 

38509  You  answered  Sir  Henry  James,  who  put  to  you  a  question  in  which  he 
used  the  phrase  “  State  trial  ”  ? — I  know  there  was  a  State  trial  where  the  members  ot 

&38,510.  Attend.  You  heard  the  question  put  to  you  in  which  Sir  Henry  James  used 

the  phrase  “  State  trial  ”  ? — Yes.  . 

38  511  What  trial  do  you  mean  ?— I  understand  by  these  trials,  the  trials  that  were 

held  in  the  four  courts  in  Dublin  at  which  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  were  charged. 

38  512.  I  quite  agree.  We  agree  about  the  same  thing  ? — That  is  wliat  1  mean. 
38,513.  Now,  reminding  you,  you  have  said  you  did  not  enter  the  service  of  the 
League  until  about  two  months  after  the  end  of  those  trials  .  That  is  my  recol¬ 
lection.  4  _  ,  »  , 

38  514.  I  know,  you  have  said  so  ?— But  I  am  not  suie  or  tnat. 

38’515  You  thought  it  was  about  two  months  after  that.  I  am  not  pinning  you  to 
the  exact  date,  but  I  remind  you  that  as  I  am  informed  those  trials  ended  in  January 
1881.  Now  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is  this  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  I  was 
employed  in  the  offices  at  the  time  of  those  trials  or  not,  but  I  know  I  was  there  on 

"S&T  You  have  told  us  you  were  not  employed  until  about  two  months  after  the 
end  of  those  trials?— I  am  not  certain  of  it,  because  I  have  not  kept  any  dates  at  all. 
38,517.  Will  you  swear  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  Land  League  at  all  before 

"^e38,518.  When  will  you  swear  you  were  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  I 
think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

38  519.  The  summer  of  1880 !— Yes,  or  the  autumn.  I  know  I  was  there  a  good 
while  before  the  suppression  of  the  League.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  length  I  was  m 

38  520.  How  many  months  were  you  there  altogether  ?  I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.521.  You  kept  no  account? — I  kept  no  account.  I  kept  no  letters  and  no 

correspondence  or  anything. 

38.522.  Were  you  a  year  there  ? — I  should  say  1  was. 

38*523.  Will  you  swear  you  were  ? — I  should  say  I  was.  .  ,, 

38,524.  Are  you  able  to  swear  you  were  ? — I  tell  you  I  did  not  keep  the  lengt  ,  or 

the  dates  at  all,  or  the  time.  9  t  tttiII  nnt  owo'ir 

38  525.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  you  were  there  a  year  .—I  will  not  sweai 

whether  I  was  or  not,  because  I  will  swear  nothing  but  what  I  am  sure  of. 

38,526.  Then  you  will  not  swear  you  were  there  a  year  ? — I  will  not  swear  I  uas, 

and  I  will  not  swear  I  was  not.  „  •, 

38  597  Now,  do  you  recollect,  at  all  events,  the  fact— I  hope  to  see  you  are  quite 

certain  about  that— that  it  was  Thomas  Brennan  who  gave  you  employment  as  a 

clerk  ?— It  was  he  who  told  me  to  sit  down  and  go  to  work. 

38,528.  Was  it  he  who  employed  you  as  clerk  ? — It  w'as  he  who  told  me  to  sit  dow 

and  2*0  to  w  ork.  i  i  ?  ~\r 

38  529.  Did  you  understand  that  was  your  employment  as  clerk  Yes. 

38530.  Very  well;  why  did  you  not  say  so?  How  long  did  Ihomas  Brennan 
remain  there  secretary  of  the  League  after  you  went  there  ?— I  suppose  lie  was  there 
for  three  or  four  months.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  length  of  time  he  was  there. 
38,531.  You  think  three  or  four  months,  as  well  as  you  can  teil  .  res. 

3S’,532.  And  after  him  who  came  ?— As  secretary  ? 

38  533.  Aye? _ Quinn  was  doing  business  for  awhile.  He  was  assistant  secretary. 

Then  afterwards  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Harrington  became  secretary.  . 

38  534.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  upon  which  Quinn  continued  to  act  as 

secretary"? — I  did  not  say  that  he  acted  as  secretary  at  any  time. 

38,535.  What  did  you  say  ?— I  said  that  he  used  to  sign  himself  assistant  secretary, 

but  T  do  not  believe  he  was  ever  appointed  secretary  at  all.  .  .  , 

38  536.  Very  likely  vou  are  right.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  on  which  he 

began  to  act  as  assistant  secretary  ?— I  could  not.  I  kept  no  dates.  assistant 

38  537.  Do  vou  recollect  the  occasion  on  which  he  began  to  act  as  assistant 
secretary’?— I  believe  it  was  after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  under  the 

38,538.  Quite ;  and  you  say  that  you  had  been  m  the  employment  three  or  four 
months  before  Brennan  was  arrested  ? — I  believe  so. 
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38.539.  That  'will  bring  us  pretty  close  to  it  then.  Then  I  may  inform  you  that 
Brennan  was  arrested  in  May  of  1881  ? — I  do  not  know  what  time  he  was  arrested.  I 
have  no  dates. 

38.540.  But  I  am  again  trying  to  get  at  the  dates  ? — That  date  is  very  easily  found 
out,  because  it  is  well  known. 

38.541.  That  would  bring  you  back,  assuming  you  were  there  three  or  four  months, 
to  the  month  of  February  or  the  month  of  January  ? — I  have  not  the  fact  of  the  dates 
at  all. 

38.542.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  again.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear  you  were  ever  in 
the  service  of  the  League  as  clerk  till  about  February  1881  ? — I  was. 

38.543.  You  will  ? — Yes. 

38.544.  Let  me  remind  you  again.  You  have  said  that  Brennan  was  there  three  or 
four  months  after  ? — He  may,  or  five  or  six  months,  or  seven  months,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

38.545.  Did  you  a  few  moments  ago  say  and  volunteer  the  statement  ? — I  said  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

38.546.  No,  sir,  you  did  not  ? — Well,  that  is  what  I  understood  to  convey. 

38.547.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Egan’s  name  ? — Yes. 

38.548.  When  did  you  see  Egan  at  the  League  offices  ? — I  often  saw  him. 

38.549.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  being  there  every  week,  or  several  times  a  week? — 
He  was  not. 

38.550.  How  often  then  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.551.  But  you  must  try  ? — I  could  not  tell  how  often. 

38.552.  You  have  just  said  you  often  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

38.553.  &bout  how  often? — I  saw  him,  I  suppose,  about  20  or  30  times  altogether. 
I  saw  him  that  at  least. 

38.554.  And  did  you  see  him  over  the  whole  time  that  you  you  were  there? — No, 
indeed,  I  did  not. 

38.555.  Or  only  part  of  the  time  ? — I  did  not  see  him  during  the  whole  time — 
occasionally. 

38.556.  Now  you  know  you  left  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  ? — Yes. 

38.557.  How  soon  before  that  had  you  seen  him  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.558.  The  Land  League  we  hear  was  suppressed  in  October  1881  ?— Yes. 

38.559.  Had  you  seen  him  in  that  month  at  the  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  tell 

y°u- 

38.560.  Had  you  seen  him  in  the  previous  September  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.561.  Had  you  seen  him  in  the  previous  August  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  dates 

at  all. 

38.562.  July? — But  I  often  saw  him  there. 

38.563.  Through  the  year  ? — Through  the  time. 

38.564.  Up  to  the  end? — Yes. 

38.565.  Then  you  may  say  you  saw  him  frequently  at  the  offices  ? — Whenever  ho 
came  over  from  Paris  he  used  to  come  to  the  office. 

38.566.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  did  come  over  from  Paris  then? — He  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  and  he  came  over  from  Paris. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  went  to  Paris  in  February  1881.  I  did  not  know  he 
came  back. 

(Sir  G.  Itussell.)  I  think  a  good  many  other  people  do  not  share  the  same  knowledge. 
That  is  the  importance  of  it. 

38.567.  But  your  statement  is  that  over  the  whole  period  you  saw  him  right  up  to 

the  end,  although  you  aro  not  able  to  pledge  yourself  to  exact  times  or  days  ? _ I  did 

not  make  such  a  statement. 

38.568.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  said  I  saw  him  there  on  several  occasions  during  the 
time  I  was  in  the  Land  League  office. 

38.569.  And  you  said,  did  you  not,  in  answer  to  me  over  the  whole  period? — I  did 
not  say  any  such  thing. 

38.570.  Then  you  did  not  see  him  over  the  whole  period  ? — No  ;  how  could  I  seo 
him  when  he  was  in  Paris. 

38.571.  I  am  not  saying  you  saw  every  day  or  even  every  week;  but  did  you  see 
him  at  the  beginning  of  your  employment,  the  middle  of  your  employment,  and  towards 
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the  end  of  your  employment  ? — I  saw  him  before  the  employment  at  all.  I  saw  him 
while  I  was  there,  and  1  saw  him  after  I  ceased  to  be  employed. 

38.572.  Do  you  swear  you  saw  him  towards  the  beginning  of  your  employment, 
towards  the  middle  of  your  employment,  and  towards  the  end  of  your  employment  at 
the  Land  League  ?— I  saw  him  before  the  employment,  during  the  employment,  and 
after  the  employment. 

38.573.  You  have  said  that  already.  That  is  no  answer,  I  am  speaking  ot  the 
period  of  your  employment  ? — I  saw  him  during  that  time.  _ 

38.574.  Do  you  say  you  saw  him  towards  the  beginning  of  it,  towards  the  middle 
of  it,’ and  towards  the  end  of  it  ?— I  saw  him  before  I  was  employed  at  all,  while  I 
was  in  it,  and  after  I  was  out  of  it,  but  as  to  giving  dates  I  could  not  do  it. 

38.575.  I  must  try  once  more.  Was  there  any  part  of  the  time  when  you  were  in 
the  employment  of  the  Land  League  that  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Egan  occasionally 
visiting  the  Land  League  offices  ? — There  was. 

38.576.  What  time  was  it?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.577.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Egan  going  to  Paris? — I  do, 

38.578.  When  did  he  go  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.579.  When  did  he  come  back  ? — He  often  came  back  ;  he  was  backwards  and 


forwards. 

38,580. 


How  often  after  the  time  that  he  went  to  Paris  ;  how  often  do  you  say  he 


came  back  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.581.  Try  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  tell  you  I  did  not  keep  any  dates  or  anything 
about  it,  therefore  I  do  not  know. 

38.582.  Still  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  you  ?— Very  well,  sir. 

38.583.  How  often  do  you  sav  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  employment  as  clerk 
that  Mr.  Egan  visited  the  Land" League  offices  from  the  month  of  February  1881,  or 
about  how  often  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.584.  Did  he  visit  it  once  ? — He  did,  and  more,. 

35.585.  Twice  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  10  times.  ^ — - — -  - - - “ 

38.586.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  tell  us  ?— I  could  not  tell  you  the  number  ot 

times,  but  I  saw  him  there  several  times. 

38.587.  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  convey  as  the  nearest  time  you  can  tell  us,  about 
10  times  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.588.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  10  times?—!  saw  him  that  at  least,  it  not 


38.589.  And  you  think  it  was  more  ? — I  do  not  know  really.  That  might  be 
according  to  the  time  he  would  stop  at  home.  If  he  was  at  home  in  Dublin  he  would 
come  into  the  offices  nearly  every  day,  and  if  he  was  away  in  Paris  he  could  not  be 
there. 

38.590.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  he  visited  after  February  1881,  during  the  period 
of  your  employ ment,  as  well  as  you  can  say  about  10  times,  or  perhaps  more  ?  I  do 
not  specify  any  time  at  all,  but  I  saw  him  there  several  times. 

38.591.  But  you  said,  perhaps  10  times? — Perhaps  that,  or  more. 

38.592.  Was" he  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  ? — I  believe  so. 

38.593.  All  the  time  ? — I  believe  so. 

38.594.  As  far  as  -you  know,  I  mean  ? — I  know  that  in  the  commencement  he  was 
treasurer,  and  that  Dr.  Kenny  succeeded  him  as  treasurer. 

38.595.  And  you  were  understood  to  say  Mr.  Maloney  succeeded  Dr.  Kenny  .  res. 

38’596.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  "some  other  persons.  You  spoke  of  taking 

letters  to  James  Mullett’s  ? — I  did. 

38,597.  Whose  place  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  public-house? — Yes. 

3&’,598.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  also  a  grocery  establishment  ? — It  was. 

38.599.  And  general  goods  establishment? — Oh,  no. 

38.600.  Did  not  he  sell  bread  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

38.601.  What  was  it  then  ?— He  sold  tea  and  sugar,  and  drink. 

38’602.  Tea  and  sugar,  and  beer  and  spirits,  and  so  forth.  Was  he  considered  at 
that  time  a  respectable  man  ? — He  was,  indeed. 

38.603.  In  a  respectable  position  in  his  calling? — Yes. 

38.604.  Were  you  a  member  yourself  of  auy  secret  society  ? — Oh,  no;  not  at  that 

me. 

38.605.  Not  at  what  time  l — That  you  are  speaking  of. 
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38.606.  I  Lave  not  spoken  of  any  time  ?— I  was  once  a  member. 

38.607.  I  said  were  you  ever  a  member  of  any  secret  society  ? — I  was. 

38.608.  You  were  once,  you  say  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

38.609.  What  was  that? — The  Fenian  Society. 

38.610.  And  when  did  you  cease  to  be  ? — I  never  took  any  active  part  in  it. 

38.611.  Then  you  being  sworn  in,  never  took  any  active  part  in  it  ? — I  did  not. 

38.612.  When  were  you  sworn  in? — 1867. 

38.613.  Then  you  were  quite  a  lad,  I  suppose,  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

38.614.  What  was  your  native  place  ? — Mayo. 

38.615.  What  part?— Near  Ballinrobe. 

38.616.  When  do  you  say  you  took  a  letter  or  letters  from  Egan  to  James  Mullett  ? 
— While  I  was  clerk  n  the  Land  League  office. 

38.617.  When  ? — Pcould  not  tell  you  the  dates.  I  never  kept  any  dates  at  all. 

38.618.  Was  it  at  t  he  beginning  of  your  employment? — It  was  not.  I  was  some 
time  in  it. 

38.619.  How  many  months  do  you  think  you  were  in  it  before  you  took  any  letters  ? 
— I  could  not  think.  I  could  not  tell  about  the  time  at  all. 

38.620.  You  were  some  time  in  the  employment  before  you  took  any  letters  ? — 
Yes. 

38.621.  How  many  did  you  take  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.622.  Did  you  take  more  than  one  ? — I  did. 

38.623.  More  than  two  ? — Yes. 

38.624.  More  than  three  ? — Yes. 

38.625.  More  than  four ? —Yes. 

38.626.  More  than  five  ? — Yes. 

38.627.  More  than  six  ? — Yes. 

38.628.  More  than  seven  ? — Yes. 

38.629.  More  than  eight  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  any  further. 

38.630.  Why  do  you  stop  short  at  eight? — Because  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  that 
I  took  more  than  eight. 

38.631.  Do  you  swear  that  you  took  eight  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

38.632.  Will  you  swear  you  did  ? — I  think  so. 

38.633.  Will  you  swear  you  did  ? — Distinctly,  I  will  not  swear  it,  but  it  was  about 
seven  or  eight. 

38.634.  Will  you  swear  you  took  six  ? — I  will. 

38.635.  Positive  about  six  ? — Yes. 

38.636.  You  were  some  time  in  the  employment  before  you  took  any  ? — Yes. 

38.637.  Were  they  all  taken  about  the  same  time,  or  the  same  week,  or  the  same 
month  ? — They  were  not. 

38.638.  Spread  over  the  time  ? — Yes. 

38.639.  When  was  the  last  ? — 1  could  not  tell  you. 

38.640.  How  long  before  you  left  the  employment  ? — It  was  about  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October  1881,  I  think.  It  was  very  near  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League  at  the  time. 

38.641.  Close  upon  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  was,  you  think, 
the  last  ? — Yes.  After  that  I  did  not  take  any. 

38.642.  Which  was  the  one  in  which  you  wero  understood  to  say  that  the  letter  was 
opened  in  your  presence,  and  you  saw  it  contained  a  cheque  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
which  it  was. 

38.643.  Was  it  at  the  beginning,  or  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  ? — I  know  there  were 

two. 

38', 644.  Two  what  ? — Two  letters  in  which  there  were  cheques,  but  I  could  not  tell 
the  dates  of  them. 

38.645.  You  have  only  mentioned  one,  so  far  ? — I  know  there  wero  two. 

38.646.  Had  you  forgotten  the  other? — No,  I  did  not. 

38.647.  I  will  not  bo  cortain  ;  I  did  not  recollect  that  you  mentioned  more  ? — I  did  ; 
I  mentioned  two ;  I  am  positive  of  that. 

38.648.  Very  well  I  will  take  it.  You  say  there  wero  two  ? — Yes. 

38.649.  Mullett  showed  them  to  you  ? — He  opened  them  in  my  presence. 

38.650.  Did  he  show  them  to  you  ? — The  amounts? 

38.651.  Yes  ? — He  did  not. 
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38  652.  Did  he  tell  you  the  amounts  ?— He  did  noL 

38  653  I  am  curious  to  ask  you  this.  *  Did'  you  know  where  Egan  lived  .  I  did 
not  know  where  his  private  house  was,  but  J  knew  where  his  place  of  business  was. 

38  654.  Do  you  know  where  Egan  lived  ? — I  do  not  know  his  private  house. 

38.655.  You  do  not? — No.  ■  _  .  .  .  „  ,  ,  t 

38.656.  Do  you  know  whether  he  lived  within  a  few  yards  of  Mullett  s  .  1 

do  not. 

38.657.  You  do  not?— No.  _  ,  ,  - 

38.658.  And  those  were  letters  from  the  Land  League  othces  he  sent  you  with  . 

^38  659.  On  the  Land  League  paper  ? — I  did  not  read  what  was  inside  in  the  letters. 

38.660.  But  was  there  anything  on  the  outside  ?  No,  except  a  plain  addressee 

envelope. 

38.661.  Nothing  but  that?— That  is  all.  .  . 

38.662.  No  stamp  of  the  office  on  the  seal  or  place  where  the  seal  would 

8°38  663*  Nothing  of  that  kind  ?— There  may  or  may  not.  I  have  no  recollection 

whether  there  was  or  not,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  was.  ? 

38.664.  What  was  Mr.  Egan’s  position  at  that  time,  I  mean  apart  from  the  League  . 

—Himself  and  Mr.  Bolt  were  partners 

38.665.  In  the  public  bakery  ?— In  the  bakery,  and  he  had  something  to  do  with  the 

North  City  milling  business.  ...  ,  n0 

38.666.  Was  he  a  man  considered  m  a  respectable  and  good  position  .  He  was. 

38.667.  Did  Egan  himself  hand  you  these  letters  ?  He  did. 

38ffi68.  Any  concealment  about  them?— No.  ,  v 

38.669.  I  thiuk  you  also  said  you  had  seen  Egan  m  Mullet  s  house  .—Yes. 

88.670.  Drinking,  or  what?— No,  not  drinking.  _ 

38.671.  Who  was  this  man  Weldon  ;  I  do  not  recognise  myself  the  name  ?— He  was 

a  man  in  whose  house  I  was  lodging. 

38  672.  But  was  he  a  Fenian,  do  you  know  ? — I  believe  he  was.  . 

38, 673.  I  mean  did  you  know  ? — I  did  not  meet  him  at  any  meetings  as  such. 

38^674.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? — I  did. 

38  675  Was  it  merely  that  you  suspected  he  was?  He  told  me  himselt  he  was. 
38,676'.  Was  he  a  Fenian  of ‘the  same  kind  that  you  were  yourself  or  was  he  an  active 

one  ? — He  was  an  active  one. 

38  677  He  told  you  so  ?— Yes,  I  knew  it  from  other  sources  too. 

38678’.  Where  is  he  now  ?  What  has  become  of  him  ?— He  is  m  America  < 

38  679.  When  did  he  go  to  America  ? — He  went  I  should  think  it  was  the  Christmas 
of  1881.  He  went  to  Manchester  first,  and  he  went  from  Manchester  to  America. 

38  680  The  Christmas  of  1881  you  say  ?— Yes,  I  think  about  that  time. 

38  681  You  mentioned  several  other  names,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  it,  1  do 
not  myseif  for  the  moment  follow  it,  How  far  is  Clonbur  from  Ballinrobe  ?— About  six 

^  38,682.  Did  you  know  Kearney  when  you  were  living  in  Ballinrobe?  I  did. 

38  683.  Well  or  not? — Well.  .  ,  • 

38.684.  Living  six  miles  from  him  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  know  him 

well  or  not? — It  is  more  than  six  milep.  ,,  .  ,, 

38.685.  That  is  a  reason  I  press  you.  Would  you  meet  him  then  frequently  m  the 

course  of  a  year  or  not  ? — I  often  met  him. 

38.686.  Where  ? — I  met  him  at  Ballinrobe  on  several  occasions. 

38.687.  At  fairs  or  what  ? — At  markets. 

38.688.  What  was  he  ;  a  farmer,  or  a  publican,  or  what .  He. was  a  trader. 

38.689.  What  kind  of  business  did  he  carry  on  ? — He  used  to  job  a  bit. 

38  690.  Deal  in  cattle  you  mean  ? — No,  foals  generally.  .  „  , 

38  691.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  seen  him  I  think  at  the  time  of  the 
Ladies’  Land  League,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure?— I  saw  him  at  the  offices,  but  I  could 

not  tell  you  what  time  it  was.  ,  _  _  T  ,,  m,  T  t,j 

38  692.  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  or  not  ?— The  Ladies  Land 
League  was  in  existence  while  I  was  there  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Men  s  League  and 
the  Ladies’  League  were  in  existence  at  the  same  time.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  1 
could  sec  him  there  when  the  Men’s  Land  League  was  suppressed,  but  as  for  to  say 
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that  I  saw  him  there  before  the  Ladies’  Land  League,  or  whether  it  was  during  the  time 
that  both  organisations  were  in  existence,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.693.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow  that.  What  you  mean  is,  you  are 
not  certain  whether  it  was  before  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  or  not.  Is  that 
what  you  meant  to  say  ? — I  am  sure  it  was  before  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League, 
because  I  could  not  be  there  after  the  suppression  of  it. 

38.694.  Then  it  was  before  the  suppression  ? — Yes. 

38.695.  How  long  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.696.  On  one  occasion  was  it? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  one  or 
more  than  one. 

38.697.  But  so  far  as  you  recollect? — On  one  or  two  occasions,  I  think,  at  the  most. 

38.698.  You  have  spoken  of  one  only.  Do  you  wish  to  amend  that  or  alter  that  ? — 
Ho. 


38.699.  It  was  on  one  occasion  ? — I  am  only  sure  of  one. 

38.700.  Whom  did  he  see  or  did  he  see  anybody  when  he  called  ? — He  saw  some  of 
the  members. 

38.701. You  do  not  recall  the  circumstances,  I  suppose,  particularly? — Well,  indeed 
I  do  not. 

38.702.  At  the  time,  you  attributed  no  consequence  or  importance  to  them  ? — No, 
none  whatever,  because  it  was  an  every  day  occurrence  in  the  League. 

38.703.  People  coming  in  and  out  in  great  numbers  ? — Certainly. 

38.704.  I  put  the  same  question  to  you  as  regards  P.  W.  Nally ;  are  you  quite  sure 
you  saw  him  at  all  at  the  Land  League  ? — In  am  very  certain. 

38.705.  In  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

38.706.  You  have  spoken  of  one  occasion  as  regards  that  also  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

38.707.  I  thought  so  ? — Several  occasions. 

38.708.  When  first  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.709.  What  time  of  your  employment? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.710.  When  last? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.711.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  that? — No,  but  knowing  him  before  then, 
of  course,  I  met  him  oftenerthan  I  would  a  stranger. 

38.712.  You  mean  you  would  recognise  him,  of  course  ? — Yes,  we  were  often 
together. 


38.713.  A  man  called  Kelly  lodged  with  you  in  Dublin? — Yes,  Michael  Kelly. 

38.714.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  Land  League? — I  did. 

38.715.  I  do  not  think  you  said  that,  did  you.  I  think  you  said  as  regards  him  that 
he  was  employed  in  the  office  with  yourself  ? — He  was  first. 

38.716.  And  I  think  afterwards  you  said  he  was  employed  in  organising  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  sales  ? — Yes. 

38.717.  Butterfield  came  from  Newry,  you  say,  and  was  assisting  in  organising  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

38.718.  He  is  dead,  I  believe,  is  not  he? — I  do  not  know. 

38.719.  There  is  one  other  name,  I  think — Poole  ? — Yes. 

38.720.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

38.721.  That  was  the  man  who  was  afterwards  tried,  and,  I  think,  hanged  for 
murder  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 


38.722.  I  forget  what  the  story  was,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  agrarian 
matter,  had  it? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  what  I 
saw  in  the  papers.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  it.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

38.723.  Now,  you  have  talked  of  meetings  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  after  the  suppression 
of  the  League  ?  The  Imperial  Hotel  is  an  hotel  which  is  used,  is  it  not,  by  the  Irish 
Members  ? — Yes,  it  was  at  that  time.  Whether  it  is  now  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

38.724.  I  mean  it  was  at  that  time.  Now  I  want  to  come  to  the  time  of  the  Land 
Act.  You  were  in  the  Law  Department? — Yes. 

38.725.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  the  League  was  engaged  in  getting  up  test 
cases  ? — I  do. 

38.726.  I  think  that  is  an  expression  which  appears  in  some  of  the  speeches  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  would  like  to  explain  now  what  that  means. 
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38  727.  That  meant,  did  it  not,  that  instead  of  the  tenants  rushing  indiscriminately 
into  the  Court,  that  typical  cases  or  test  cases  representing  different  classes  of  tenants 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  should  be  presented  as  tests  ?— Yes. 

38.728.  And  submitted  to  the  Land  Court  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  was  generally  under- 

38.729.  And  the  Land  League  took  the  charge  and  cost  and  responsibility  of  having 

those  cases  brought  into  court  and  fought  ? — 1  believe  so. 

38.730.  And  you  also  know  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  there  was  a 
fund’ got  up  for  the  support  of  persons  in  prison  as  suspects? — I  believe  so. 

38.731.  That  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  was  not  it?— Yes. 

38  732  And  also  that  the  League  by  counsel  and  by  assisting  them  to  get  witnesses, 
and  so  forth,  defended  a  number  of  people  charged  with  various  offences  under 
Forster’s  Act?— I  am  not  aware  of  that  of  my  own  knowledge ;  it  is  the  general  belief, 

though. 

38.733.  You  were  in  the  law  department  ?— 1  was. 

38.734.  And  do  you  not  know  that  the  Land  League  did  disburse  large  sums  or 

money  in  defending  various  persons  charged  with  offences  throughout  the  country, 
and  employed  counsel  and  solicitor  ? — They  did.  _  ,  .  , 

38.735.  And  a  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence  in  your  department,  which 
you  say  was  the  law  department,  was  with  reference  to  that? — It  was  defending 

tenants  who  were  served  with  writs.  ,  . 

38.736.  That  is  another  part  I  will  go  to  in  a  moment? — 1  hat  was  my  business, 

^  38,737.^Then  the  League  took  the  charge  of  defending  those  tenants  also  against 
whom  processes  of  eviction,  and  so  forth,  were  taken  ?  Yes. 

38.738.  And  paid  the  costs?— Yes.  „ 

38.739.  And  a  large  part  of  your  work  was  m  that  business  ? — My  work  generally 
was  taking  the  names  of  the  complainant  and  defendant  in  each  writ,  and  the  subject- 

matter  of  each  writ.  .  .  v  » 

38.740.  And  those  were  principally,  you  say,  ejectment  processes  .  Yes,  ror  non¬ 
payment  of  rent.  .,  £  ,  , 

38.741.  Now  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  the  best  witness  to  get  it  from,  but  as 

regards  the  other  charges  made  for  boycotting  or  assaulting  police,  and  so  on,  do  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  in  Ireland  great  distrust 

of  the  administration  of  justice  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

38.742.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Farragher,  you  do  not  know  that? — I  will  not  tell  you 

anything  I  cannot  swear  to.  .  ,  ,, 

38.743.  Do  you  really  gravely  say  you  do  not  know  that  that  feeling,  rightly  or 

wrongly,  exists  ? — I  do  not  understand  you  at  least— the  feeling  ? 

38.744.  A  feeling  of  distrust  that  law  is  not  fairly  administered  ? — In  Ireland  ? 

38.745.  In  Ireland.  Do  not  you  know  that  that  feeling  exists? — Sometimes  it 
might.  It  is  according  to  the  people  who  administer  the  law. 

38.746.  Have  you  heard  of  jury-packing? — I  have. 

38.747.  Have  you  known  it  practised  ? — No. 

38.748.  Very  well,  you  have  not  yourself  known  it  practised.  Now,  you  have 
mentioned  Mr.  Harrington’s  name  ? — Yes. 

38.749.  I  mean  Mr.  T.  Harrington’s  ? — Yes. 

38.750.  Was  it  the  business  of  the  secretary  to  pay  the  employees  each  week  . 

^38, 751.  Do  you  still  say  that  Mr.  Harrington  ever  was  secretary  or  held  any  position 
in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe  he  was  secretary. 

38,752.  But  you  know  you  have  sworn'if? — I  will  not  swear  that  he  was. 

38,753'.  You  have  sworn  it  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not,  but  I  believe  that 

^ 3^7 54.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ? — I  did  not  understand  myself  to  say  so. 

38*755.  If  you  did  not  mean  to  say  it,  I  will  pass  from  it,  but  I  will  put  it  to  you 
plainly.  Will  you  say  Mr.  Harrington  ever  held  that  position  ?— I  never  knew  him 
to  be  actually  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  will  give  no  hearsay. 

38.756.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  hold  any  position  in  the  Land  League  at  all  ? — 

I  did. 

38.757.  What? — He  was  there  off  and  on. 
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38.758.  That  may  be  ;  but  did  you  ever  know  him  to  hold  any  position  in  the  Land 
League  ? — It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  he  did,  but,  as  for  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
I  do  not  know. 

38.759.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  National  League,  I  am  talking  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  he  held  any  position  in  the  Land  League. 

38.760.  So  far  as  you  know  he  held  no  position  in  respect  of  the  Land  League? — 
No. 

38.761.  As  to  the  National  League,  you  are  quite  right  about  that.  Was  the  man 
Kearney  that  you  refer  to  a  Fenian  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

38.762.  You  did  not  know  one  way  or  another  ? — I  could  not  swear  whether  he  was 
or  not. 

38.763.  Or  was  he,  so  far  as  you  know,  a  member  of  any  secret  society  ? — Not  to  my 
personal  knowledge. 

38.764.  He  never  told  you  that  he  was,  did  he  ? — He  might  have. 

38.765.  But  did  he? — I  could  not  say.  I  believe  he  did. 

38.766.  You  believe  he  did  tell  you  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  secret  society  ? — 
Yes. 

38.767.  What  secret  society  ? — A  Fenian  society. 

38.768.  Then  why  did  you  answer  me  in  the  way  you  did  a  moment  ago? — What 
could  I  do  if  I  did  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  cannot  swear  things  I  do  not 
know. 

38.769.  Then  he  did  tell  you  he  was  a  Fenian? — I  believe  he  did.  I  will  not  swear 
that  he  did. 

38.770.  Only  one  other  thing  I  think  I  have  to  ask  you.  Was  James  Carey  a  well- 
known  man  in  Dublin  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

38.771.  A  builder  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — He  was  made  notorious  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  elected  town  councillor  there. 

38.772.  Then  I  do  not  understand.  You  have  said  in  answer  to  my  friend,  I  think, 
that  he  went  under  an  assumed  name  ? — Yes. 

38.773.  Where  ? — I  saw  him  at  Mullett’s  under  a  different  name  to  what  he  turned 
out  to  be  afterwards. 

38.774.  First  of  all,  did  you  know  the  man? — I  did. 

38.775.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  ? — No. 

38.776.  Where  did  you  first  know  him  ? — I  saw  him  there. 

38.777.  Where? — At  Mullett’s,  at  4,  Dorset  Street. 

38.778.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  saw  him  ? — I  saw  him  several  times  there. 

38.779.  Under  the  name  of  what  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  forget. 

38.780.  How  did  you  learn  it  was  Carey  ? — When  I  saw  him  again,  when  he  was 
arrested. 

38.781.  But  this  is  very  funny,  is  not  it,  at  Mullett’s  public-house,  under  an  assumed 
name  ? — Yes. 

38.782.  Who  called  him  the  assumed  name  ? — Mullett  did. 

38.783.  What  did  he  call  him  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.784.  Was  it  a  double  name  or  a  single  name? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
a  double  name  or  a  single  name  ? 

38.785.  Was  it  George  or  George  Thomas,  or  what  ? — It  was  a  surname  ;  it  was  what 
we  call  a  surname. 

38.786.  What  was  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.787.  Have  you  no  recollection? — No. 

38.788.  Have  you  tried  to  recollect? — I  have. 

38.789.  Did  Mullett  go  by  an  assumed  name  ? — No. 

.38,790.  Did  anybody  else  go  by  an  assumed  name? — Oh,  several. 

38.791.  Where  ?— There. 

38.792.  Who? — I  could  not  tell  you  their  names. 

38.793.  What  name  did  they  go  by  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.794.  (The  President.)  How  do  you  know  they  wore  assumed  ? — Because,  my  Lord, 
I  was  informed  afterwards  that  they  had  different  names  from  what  they  had  when  they 
were  there.  I  knew  their  faces. 

38.795.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  anybody  but  Mullett  call  Carey  by  his  name  ?  Did 
you  hear  anybody  else  call  Carey  by  this  name  which  you  call  an  assumed  name  except 
Mullett  ? — I  did. 

G  2 
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38.796.  Who? — Several  of  them  there. 

38.797.  Who? — I  could  not  tell  you  who  they  are. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

38  798.  I  have  only  a  few  questions  to  ask  you.  Who  presided  at  that  meeting  at 
Aughamore  where  you  say  I  spoke  ?— Archdeacon  Kavanagh 

38.799.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  his  speech  ?— 1  do  not.  w-a-?  t 

38.800.  Do  you  remember  him  warning  the  people  against  illegality  of  all  ki 

d° 38,801.  You  said  that  John  Walsh  and  I  asked  you  not  to  pay  rent?— Yes. 

38*802.  Did  you  represent  to  us  that  you  could  not  pay  rent .  JNo. 

38.804.  And  you  wiH  swear  that  John  Walsh  or  I,  or  both,  asked  you  not  to  pay 

vour  rent? — Both.  __  ,  , 

38.805.  You  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  that? — Not  the  slightest. 

38.806.  You  remember  those  words  ?— I  do. 

38  807  Did  you  take  them  down  in  a  note-book  ? — 1  did  not.  , 

38*808!  Then  your  memory  is  very  clear  upon  that  ?— It  is,  because  it  affecte  m, 

verv  much.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  so  clear. 

38  809  You  have  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  you  saw  several  members  of  the 

executive  of  the  Land  League  attending  meetings  m  1881  ?~- Yes. 

38.810.  Did  you  see  me  attending  the  meetings  m  1881 .  I  could  not  tell  yo 

But  I  often  saw  vou  in  the  offices.  .  ,  , 

38.811.  Can  you  tell  me  when  ? — I  could  not,  but  I  often  saw  you  go  m  and  out. 

38.812.  Not  the  year  ? — No. 

38.813.  Did  you'see  me  there  in  1880  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38*814.  Nor  in  1881  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

38*815.  Then  you  cannot  remember  even  the  year?— I  cannot  remember  the  dates  oi 
the  years  which  I  saw  you  there,  but  I  saw  you  there  several  times.  You  saw  me 

there  several  times  too.  0  T  ^ 

38,816.  That  is  possible.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  saw  me  there  .  1  did  o 

86  38,81*7.  Did  you  ever  see  me  going  into  a  meeting  of  the  executive  there  ?  I  could 

n°38^81 8 01Y ou  cannot  tell  me  what  time  in  1881  or  1880  you  saw  me  ?— No,  I  could 
not.  *  You  were  in  prison  for  a  good  deal,  and  I  do  not  know  what  time  you  got  out. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

38,819.  You  have  been  asked  a  great  deal  about  seeing  Mr.  Egan?  les. 

38*820.  You  are  uncertain  as  to  exact  dates  ? — No,  sir,  I  cannot.  - 

38  *821  Did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  your  employment  at  the 

Land*  League  office  and  therefore  shortly  before  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  ? 

—I  believe  I  saw  him  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  m  Dublin. 

38,822.  At  any  rate  did  you  see  him  shortly  before  as  well  .  I  think  so,  I  am 

38  823.  Did  you  see  him  during  1881  ?  Take  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
as  October  1881  ;  did  you  see  him  in  the  year  1881  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

38.824.  Is  that  your  belief  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  ' 

38.825.  You  have  answered  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell;  you  first  told  as  } ou 

saw  him  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League?  Fes.  ...  f 

38  826.  How  long  before  the  time  when  you  saw  him  after  the  suppression  of  the 

Land  League  had  you  seen  him  in  Dublin  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

38,827.  About  how  long  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

38*828  Was  it  12  months  or  two  years? — It  was  not  1-  months. 

(Mr  li  T.  Reid.)  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  vainly 
attempted  to  get  information  of  this,  I  submit  my  friend  ought  not  m  re-examination 

to  press  him  in  this  way.  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,.  tn 

(The  President.)  Yes,  yes,  Sir  Henry  James  is  entitled  to  bring  his  memory  back  to 

it  if  he  can  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  successful. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  to  clear  this  up,  the  date  I  think  has  been  already  on  )  om 
Lordship’s  note  of  Mr.  Egan’s  going  to  Pans.  It  is  February  1881.  That  I  think  has 
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already  fallen  from  the  Bench.  I  will  put  in  at  this  stage  “United  Ireland,’-  of 
Saturday  October  8th,  1881.  “Mr.  Egan  in  Dublin.” 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  While  the  witness  is  under  re-examination  I  respectfully  submit, 
as  something  may  turn  upon  these  dates,  that  it  is  not  regular  for  my  learned  friend 
to  read  extracts  out  of  a  newspaper,  which  of  itself  is  suggestive  of  dates.  I  submit 
that  to  your  Lordship. 

{The  President.)  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  get  a  fixed  date  if  he  can,  and  then  to  ask 
the  witness  questions  with  reference  to  that  fixed  date. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Will  your  Lordship  remember  that  it  was  stated  distinctly 
and  openly  in  open  court  that,  to  the  knowledge  of  persons  here,  he  had  never  come 
back  from  Paris  after  he  went  there. 

{The  President.)  I  did  not  hear  that.  I  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  it  if  I 
had  heard  it. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  October  8th. 

[ The  extract  was  put  in  and  ready  and  is  as  follows ]  : 

“  Mr.  Egan  in  Dublin. 

“  On  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  who 
had  only  arrived  by  the  morning  mail  from  London,  proceeded  to  Kilmainham  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Brennan,  Kettle,  Boyton,  John  O’Connor  (Cork),  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Walsh  (Castlebar).  The  suspects  are  in  pretty  good  spirits.  Mr.  Michael 
Boyton  is  not  so  well  as  many  of  his  friends  would  wish,  and  several  of  the  suspects 
complain  of  suffering  from  rheumatic  affection,  which  it  is  not  improbable  may 
arise  from  the  situation  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Egan  also  called  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  who  is  unwell.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Egan  appears  to 
be  in  robust  health  and  spirits.” 


{The  President.)  I  supposed  you  were  fixing  that  date  in  order  to  ask  some  question  ? 

38.829.  {Sir  H.  James.)  I  was  going  to  ask  him  if  he  recollected  this  visit? — I  do 
not. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  If  that  is  so  I  submit  my  objection  is  absolutely  valid.  It  is 
nothing  but  suggesting  a  date. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  put  to  this  witness  next  Mr.  Egan  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Land 
League  (this  is  independent  evidence),  and  ask  him  whether  he  knows  anything  about 
that  meeting. 

{The  President.)  You  are  not  entitled  to  do  more  than  ask  him,  as  has  been  asked  of 
several  witnesses  before.  You  remember  such  and  such  a  meeting. 

{Sir  n.  James.)  I  will  put  it  in  that  way.  I  can  ask  the  witness  to  leave  the  court 
and  read  it.  It  is  independent  evidence. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Is  not  putting  in  this  newspaper  precisely  the  same  thing  as  calling 
another  witness  to  prove  the  meeting,  and  after  he  has  done  so,  asking  this  witness 
whether  he  recollects  what  previously  he  had  not. 

{Sir  II.  James.)  I  am  anxious  to  get  these  dates.  Wo  have  a  certain  record  in 
“  United  Ireland.” 

{The  President.)  But  the  objection  is,  that  you  do  not  get  it  from  this  witness.  This 
is  very  much  what  has  taken  place  over  and  over  again.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  recall 
to  the  witness’s  mind  a  fact  which  up  to  the  present  time  ho  has  not  been  able  to  fix. 
I  shall  not  prevent  that  being  done,  but  that  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  I  am  not 
relying  upon  that  which  you  are  reading  to  him  now  or  going  to  read  apparently,  but 
you  call  his  attention  to  a  particular  date. 

{Sir  II.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  My  object  was  boforo  tho  adjournment 
of  the  Court  to  get  this  date  out.  It  is  as  to  Egan’s  constant  appearance  in  Dublin. 

{The  President.)  You  say  you  are  entitled  to  put  that  in  evidence. 

{Sir  II.  James.)  Yes. 

{The  President.)  Will  not  that  bo  the  best  mode  ? 

{Sir  II.  James.)  If  I  can  do  it  before  four  o’clock  it  will. 

38.830.  You  told  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  tho  mootings  of  tho  Land  Loaguo 
were  weekly  meetings.  First  fortnightly  and  then  weekly  ? — Yes,  weekly  meetings. 
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oR  SSI  Do  TOU  recollect  now  whether  at  a  meeting  shortly  before  the  suppression  of 
the  Land  League  Mr.  Egan  was  present  or  not  S-I  do  not  recoUect 

,  o;T,j  r„mes  1  Then  I  will  take  that  for  one  moment  from  this  document, 
if  ssf '  0X0V  question  more.  Did  you  know  of  Mr.  Egan  making  any  financial 
statements  at  the  Land  League  meetings  ?-I  was  not  present  at  any  financial  state¬ 
ly  ISes^  you  by  the  guardians.  You 

inin’spft'e  of  tie  parish  priest  and  tie  curate.  I  was  elected  by  the  Conservatives 

there  and  they  were  always  bickering  at  me  then. 

oq  oQg  Who  were  ? — The  priests  and  some  officials  m  the  house. 

SR  837  And Then  ?-And  then  they  forswore  a  charge  against  me.  The  Local 

n  ’  nnt  "Rnard  would  not  stand  that  business.  The  matron  was  called  on  to 
Government  Board ^wo  ld^  t^  made  about  ^  &nd  the  pnestscame 

r^Xi  tCglttlrTte  those  guardians.  Those  men  had  them  under  their 

th3™ 838h  W^there  any  truth  in  those  charges  they  made  against  you  ?— Not  the 

Sli38R39  Tell  me  if  you  know  that  initial  or  the  writing  of  the  letter,  either  one  or 
the  otler'  a Uter  to  the  witness).  Do  you  know  the  initial  ?-I  know  it  is 

“  3Sb840.S  Thatfis  the  Harrison  you  spoke  of  ?-The  Harrison  that  came  there  to  the 

La38^84LSYeou  d7not'  faiowfhe  body°of  the  letter  ?— I  know  the  man  by  repute,  but 

1  38,842^ D<T you  toow’the  handwriting  of  that  letter  first  (passing  another  Utter  to 

knowfhe  little  initial  in  the  corner  ?-No 

Doy  you  know  this  handwriting  (passing  another  letter).  Do  you  know 

who  wrote  that  blue  mark  across  ?— No.  .  -  ?  Who^a  is  the  body  of 

oo  84.fi  Do  vou  know,  is  that  Mr.  Sexton’s  writing  or  not  i  W  Hose  is  tne  Doay  01 

the  letter  tfyou  know  that?— The  body  of  the  letter  is  written  by  Dennis  0  Donoghue, 

but  sis-ned  by  Mr  Sexton,  and  counter-signed  by  Donss  m  the  postscript. 

38,847  Do  you  know  the  body  of  that  handwriting;  we  know  the  endorsement, 

Your  Lordship  perhaps  would  allow  those  two  which  are  in  to  be 
read  to-morrow  morning  with  the  others  we  have  to  read  . 

(/Sir  H.  6 James))  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  the  witness.  Now,  will  your  Lordship  for 
the  few  minutes  that  remain  allow  me  to  read  a  statement  of  dates  as  to  Egan  . 

(The  President.)  What  is  it  you  are  reading  from  •  ,  „  £  ^  ,  q+l 

IT  JamTs  )  I  read  iust  now  from  an  issue  of  “  United  Ireland  of  October  8th. 

That  is  what  I  put  to  the  witness.  I  need  not  read  that  again.  It  shows  Mr.  Egan 

S:?)‘  H^f  “farthing  about  it.  You  mean  you  read  enough  of 

it  to  let  us  hear  what  it  was  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  did  read  the  whole  of  it. 

(The  President.)  I  was  not  paying  much  attention.  Tuesday  momim-  ” 

(Mr  TT  Tames  )  This  is  the  passage.  October  8th,  1881.  Un  luesaay  momm 

—this  is  Saturday— the  issue  ^-therefore  Tuesday  would  be  the  4th  :  “  On  Tuesday 

“  STmOTiiteg  1ma'iCfifmaLotndom' prooeedl d^o ‘  Kilml“nhal  an^paJ  a  vimt^to 

“  fce9! 7^7“  The  susfecis^te1 ta'p^tty  go^Sts.  °Mr’  Michael  Itoyton  is  not 
I',  ioWlfstany  of^ Msfrtnds would  and  several  of  the  suspects  complain  of 

“  suffering  from  rheumatic  affection,  which  it  is  not  impossible  m^  arise  from^ the 
“  situation  of  the  prison.  Mr.  Egan  also  called  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  bexton,  M.k., 
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“  who  is  unwell.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Egan  appears  to  be  in  robust  health 
“  and  spirits.”  Then,  I  understand,  I  may  refer  to  this.  There  is  some  view  that 
Egan  never  appeared  until  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League.  Now  in  the 
October  15th  issue  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  appears  this  : — 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  is  as  follows ]  : 

“  On  Tuesday  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  was 
held  at  the  rooms,  Upper  Sackville  Street.  The  attendance  was  so  large  the 
meeting  had  to  take  place  in  the  outer  room.  Mr.  John  Dillon  presided.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Messrs.  Arthur  O’Connor,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Louden,  John 
Ferguson  (Glasgow),  Rev.  Harold  Reilly,  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League,” 


and  then,  my  Lord,  in  the  account  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  makes  a  state¬ 
ment.  Then  I  would  notice  this.  I  think  we  had  the  date  of  “  United  Ireland’s  ” 
commencement.  It  commenced  only  in  August  of  that  year.  We  have  no  previous 
issue  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  before  August.  Therefore  we  cannot  refer  to  previous 
attendances. 

{The  President.)  Did  you  say  you  wished  that  letter  read  to-morrow  morning? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  We  have  other  letters  to  read  when  his  handwriting  is  proved,  so 
that  will  be  convenient. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30  a.m. 


. 


■  - 

•  • 

' 

r  IJ  .  ‘  (  '  ; 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Wednesday,  23rd  January  1889. 

(| ir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  proceed  to  read  the  letters  with  regard  to  some  of  which 
theliandwriting  has  been  particularly  proved.  We  have  proved  the  handwriting  of 
the#  persons  whose  names  appear.  The  first  letter  is  the  19th  October  1881,  from 
firfmcis  Little  who  signs  himself  “  Organiser”  ;  it  is  written  from  Remayhir  Fivemile- 
t/wn,  bounty  lyrone.  It  is  one  I  put  m  the  hands  of  the  witness,  and  he  proved  it 
•’fir1  f  evenmg-_  I  said  I  would  read  it  this  morning,  and  he  proved  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  whom  he  said  was  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  ;  the  letter  is  addressed 
&  porson  named  Francis  Little  to  Mr.  Harrison. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  ] 

“  Remayhir, 

“  Fivemiletown. 

“  DE“M^KS™TS’  V  f  ,  “l“h70Tctober;i881. 

i  t  M  X  1has  a  number  of  my  weekly  returns  and  letters.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  am  to  get  aiong  at  present.  My  funds  are  very  low.  Can’t  I  get  some 
cash  here  to-day — hoping  the  cause  to  prosper  under  your  care.  & 

“  Respectfully, 

„  lnj  •  ,  “ Francis  Little, 

lOh  in  cash,  t4  ^  ., 

“  H.  J.  H.”  Organiser. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  rather  read  it  “  ack.” 

( The  President.)  “Acknowledged.” 

IVSS°-  7  ?  think  y°ur  Lordship  sees  the  memorandum,  below  10/ 
m  something,  or  and  something.  ’ 

if "SI  There7  learly  was  “POrt“t  ^ 

Ihen,  my  Lords,  on  the  2nd  September  1881  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Irish  National 

< Wk -Tn-sLnnon  ^  Mr'  Tt°maS  SeXt°n’  and  addreS8ed  Mr.  Francis  Beirne, 


[lhe  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  folloivs 


-] 


The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

“  Dublin,  September  2nd,  1881. 


“  Mr.  Francis  Beirne, 

“  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

will  be  thore.0t  abl°  t0  S°  t0  BreedoSnoor  “ywhore  at  a  distance,  but  Mr.  O'Kelly 

E  55696.*— Ev.  38.  91—1/89.  a 
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«  As  yourself  and  Mr.  Barry  are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
and  the  whole  management  of  sheriffs’  sales,  I  think  that  if  you  kindly  consent 
to  take  care  of  them  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  send  a  representative  from 
here.  I  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  spare  a  man  for  the  purpose. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Thomas  Sexton.” 


“P.S. — We  have  scored  a  triumph  with  regard  to  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Devine 
The  notice  did  its  work.  With  regard  to  auction  fees  the  course  you  should 
pursue  is  this, — as  soon  as  the  auctioneer  begins  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
you  should  at  once  and  most  emphatically  object  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  to  the 
employment  of  any  auctioneer.  Inform  the  sheriff  that  if  he  employs  an  auctioneer 
he  must  do  so  at  his  own  cost  and  state  that  as  it  is  illegal  to  charge  auction  fees  to 
the  tenant,  the  tenant  will  not  pay  them  and  that  the  sheriff  if  he  exacts  them  will 
do  so  with  the  certainty  of  action  for  damages  before  him.  If  you  think  it 
essential  to  employ  a  solicitor  for  the  day  you  may  do  so,  but  I  think  that  Mr. 
Barrett  and  yourself  are  quite  able  to  deal  with  these  matters.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Wallis1  busiest  day  in  the  week  is  Saturday,  and  the  ‘  Herald  ’  is  brought  out 
on  that  day,  so  I  conclude  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  ask  him  to  leave  Boyle  on 
Saturdays. 

J  “  Yours,  &c 

«  TT  S  ” 


Then  the  next  letter  is  a  letter  which  my  learned  friend  mentioned  yesterday,  endorsed 
by  Mr.  O’Connor,  on  October  19th,  1881,  from  Battinglass,  written  by  Mr.  George 
O’Toole,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Harrison,  Dublin  Office. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 


I  beg  to  apply  to  executive  for  the  consideration  of  the  following  claim.  I 
have  gone  around  the  county  of  Wicklow  on  every  urgent  occasion  that  presented 
itself  during  the  last  six  months ;  suggested  all  the  various  meetings;  addressed 
them  ;  attended  all  the  sales  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  counties  ;  managed 
the  defence  of  the  traversers  at  Wicklow  summer  assizes;  attended  frequently  the 
Central  League  meetings  for  manifest  purposes,  and  I  am  satisfied  as  a  result  that 
there  is  a  perfect  organization  of  the  League  in  this  country.  I  regret  that  my 
exertions  may  at  any  moment  come  to  an  end  by  arrest,  a  matter  which  gives  little 
concern.  I  don’t  grudge  my  time,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  all  my  expenses, 
which  I  cannot  estimate  at  less  than  20/.  per  week  for  about  20  weeks,  which 
includes  car  hire,  for  which  I  will  send  you  vouchers  by  next  post.  I  also  beg  for 
the  settlement  of  the  lawyer’s  bill  at  the  Wicklow  assizes,  furnished  some  time  ago 
to  Mr.  Doriss  and  acknowledged  by  him  (number  stated  on  the  form) .  I  can  produce 
the  guarantee  letter  of  the  office  if  it  be  required. 

“  Awaiting  reply  and  settlement, 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Respectfully  yours, 

“  To  Mr.  Harrison,  44  George  0  Ioole. 

“  Dublin  Office. 


Then  there  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  O’Connor  : — 

“  Send  this  to  Mr.  Phillips,  with  letters  authorising  issue  of  20/.  on  account, 
but  direct  P.  L.  to  call  for  full  statement  of  account  with  proper  vouchers. 

“  Write  Dorris  as  to  lawyer’s  bill  referred  to,  and  ask  him  to  expedite  it  if 
not  already  paid,  and  to  communicate  with  O’Toole.  _  . 

“  Write  Harrison  stating  what  has  been  done,  and  desire  him  to  obtain  full 
details  respecting  vouchers,  and  see  to  their  being  properly  entered  up  in  county 
book.” 
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Then  there  is  a  letter  of  October  18th,  1881,  signed  by  H.  Campbell,  and  endorsed 
with  the  signature,  which  was  proved  yesterday,  W.  F.  M.,  addressed  to  M.  J.  Kennv 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Dublin.  J  ’ 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  : — ] 


“  M.  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  M.D., 

“  Dublin. 

Dear  Sir,  “  October  18th,  1881. 

“  Yours  received.  Mr.  O’C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to-day. 
I  will  go  by  Liverpool,  and  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace  Chambers,  and 
X  shall  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you  request. 

“  Mr.  O’Connor  wishes  you  to  send  him  a  cheque  for  30/.  on  his  bankers 
Messrs.  Ridgeway  and  Co.,  2,  Waterloo  Place,  London.  This  sum  is  to  enable  us 
to  pay  our  way  as  we  go  on. 


“  Yours  truly, 

“  H.  Campbell.” 


Then,  my  Lord,  that  is  endorsed  “  attended  to,  22/10/81.  W.  F.  M.” 

Tour  Lordships  will  notice  that  the  words  “Yours  received.  Mr.  O’C.  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London,”  is  written  over  an  erasure  in  which  the  original 
words  were  “  Mr.  O’C.  and  Mr.  Biggar  will  proceed  to  London.”  After  that  is 
written  on  the  paper,  I  cannot  say  in  whose  handwriting,  “  52,  Gladbrook  Grove 
“  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  I  am  taking  this  by  admission.  My  friends  have  been  good  enough 
to  admit  a  letter  of  the  19th  October  1881  from  Jeremiah  Leahy,  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Firies  Land  League.  The  question  arises  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Maurice  Leonard  which  occurs  on  page  967,  and  Mr.  Leonard  was  asked  “  Do  you 
**  know  a  man  named  Jeremiah  Leahy  ?— Oh  yes.  Will  you  produce  a  letter  from 
Jeremiah  Leahy  to  you.”  Then  there  is  a  question  by  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Russell:  “Who  is  he/ — (The  Attorney -General.)  He  is  a  man  who  was  referred  to 
yesterday.  ( Q .)  Do  you  know  that  to  be  Jeremiah  Leahy’s  handwriting? — Yes. 
(Sir  C.  Russell.)  A\  hat  was  he  ? — (The  Attorney-General.)  He  was  the  secretary  of 
“  .^e  L'orbally  Branch  Land  League — the  Firies  Branch.”  Then  some  question  is 
raised  whether  another  letter  was  or  not  written  by  the  same  man,  and  then  the  letter 
was  admitted  by  my  learned  friend  to  be  Mr.  Leahy’s  handwriting. 


[The  letter  was  read  as  follows  : — ] 


“  Firies,  Farrenfor,  Co.  Kerry, 

“  October  19th,  1881 

“  The  Secretary,  Irish  N.  L.  League, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  15/.  from  the  Dublin  Central  League  for 
the  relief  of  two  evicted  tenants  and  a  labourer,  and  for  which  on  behalf  of  the 
Firies  Branch  I  beg  to  return  most  sincere  thanks.  You  forgot  to  enclose  a 
receipt  from 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 
“Jeremiah  Leahy, 

“  Hon.  Sec.  Firies  Land  League.” 


That  establishes  his  position  beyond  doubt. 

Then  I  refer  to  some  bills  of  costs.  The  first  is  P.  C.  M.,  Mr.  McGough,  with  a 
letter  of  the  17th  November  1881,  from  Clifden,  by  a  person  signing  R.  J.  Connolly, 
addressed  to  Messrs.  McGough  and  Fowler  : — 
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“  Clifden, 


Dear  Sirs 


17  th  Novr.  1881. 


i  hJlivOj  ^ 

I  enclose  particulars  of  costs  as  requested. 


“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  R.  J.  Connolly. 


“  Messrs.  McGough  &  Fowler, 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay, 
“  Dublin.” 

Then  there  are  the  bills  of  costs : — 


“  Messrs.  McGaugh  &  Fowler,  solicitors, 
“  to 


“  1881.  R.  J.  Connolly,  solicitor. 

“  Queen  ]  Defending  the  acci 

“  y.  >  inciting  to  mu 


.  Connolly,  solicitor.  Dr. 

]  Defending  the  accused,  who' was  charged  with 
>  inciting  to  murder  at  Galway  Summer 


v  .  - - - O 

Joseph  Faherty.  J  Assizes 
“  1881.” 


£5  5  0 


Assizes 


My  Lords,  there  are  other  letters  referring  to  this  matter.  There  is  the  letter  of  the 


to  be  a  small  error  in  costs  forwarded  yesterday. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  J.  King, 

“  Clerk  to  R.  J.  Connolly. 


particulars  as  there  appears 


“  Solicitors,  Messrs.  McGough  &  Fowler, 
“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay, 

“  Dublin.” 


Then  it  is  endorsed  “  Passed  £1 10s.  Od.  W.  F.  M.  20/11/81.”  Then  the  particulars 


are  given. 


“  Messrs.  McGough  &  Fowler 
“  to 

“  J.  Connolly 


I  The  defendant  Joseph  Faherty  was  charged  with  shooting 
Y  with  intent  to  murder  in  the  Island  of  Aran. 


“  v. 


“  Joseph  Faherty.  J 

Instructions  to  defend  - 
Brief  for  counsel 
Examining  witnesses 
Paid  counsel,  Mr.  Nolan 
Attending  assizes 


5  7  2 


Clifden, 

“  18th  Nov.  1881, 
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Then  my  Lords  we  have  a  document  on  one  of  the  printed  forms  initialled  “  W.F.M., 
passed,”  authorising  the  payment  of  the  sum  asked  for. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  man  was  acquitted,  I  think.  Where  is  it  from  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  The  Isle  of  Aran.  It  is  not  in  Mr.  Ronan’s  district.  It  is  agreed 
that  two  people  were  tried  at  the  same  time,  one  convicted  and  one  acquitted. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  that  is  not  so. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Inquiry  shall  be  made.  We  had  some  returns  of  the  persons 
convicted.  We  will  look  for  them.  Then  the  next  is  a  form  which  your  Lordships 
recollect  was  read,  setting  out  the  particulars  in  the  margin.  This  is  the  form : — 

“  Criminal  prosecution.  Assaulting  and  resisting  bailiffs  at  eviction  out  of 
Denis  Heary’s  at  Milane.  Persons  indicted,  Denis  Heary,  Margaret  Heary, 
Margaret  Heary,  junior,  Johanna  Hurley,  Johanna  Burke,  Johanna  McCarthy. 

“  Cork  Assizes,  July  10th,  1881. 

“Acquitted  by  jury. 

“  This  was  a  very  cruel  eviction.  These  parties  defending  their  position  until 
Heary’s  wife  was  nearly  killed.” 

Then  comes  “  voucher  enclosed  from  boarding-house  keeper  4/.  8s.,”  and  what  is 
written  here  is  “  consider  tickets  and  bails  71.  9s.  8 d.,”  a  receipt  for  lodgings,  and  also 
six  single  tickets,  giving  an  amount  of  71.  9s.  8 d. 

“  Diet  and  lodgings  for  six  persons  for  five  days.  Tickets  back  from  Cork. 
Return  tickets  for  four  bails.  Sending  telegrams  dated  31st  July  1881.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  of  these  forms  61.  8s.  8 cl.  The  case  was  for 
defending  a  man  for  forcible  entry  and  defending  a  woman  under  the  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act ;  car  hire,  attending  Co.  assizes  to  defend  man  for  forcible 
entry,  &c.,  61.  8s.  8 d.” 

Another  one  of  the  criminal  prosecutions.  It  appears  that  they  pleaded  guilty. 

1881. 

June  9. 

“Attending  Eurbane  petty  sessions  to  defend  a  man 
named  Rourke  for  forcible  entry 
Defending  a  woman  named  Healy  summoned  under  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  - 
Car  hire  from  Tullamore  - 
July  8. 

Attendmg  King’s  Co.  assizes  to  defend  Rorke  for 
forcible  entry.  Costs  of  defence  : — 

Instructions 
Informations  - 

Attending  Mr.  J.  A.  Curran  with  brief  6s.  8 d.,  and  paid 
him  his  fee,  2 1.  2s.  - 

Attending  court  when  defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  let  out  on  his  own  recognizances  - 
Paid  on  recognizance  - 


6  8  8” 

Then  there  is  another  one  : — 

“Criminal  prosecution. 

“Defending  Mr.  James  Lynan  of  Rahan,  and  Mr.  J.  White  of  Clara,  to  shew 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  sureties  for  good  behaviour  4th  June  1881, 
Tullamore  Court  House.  Bound  to  the  peace  for  6  months,  after  defending 
J  women  &  1  man  for  assaulting  process  server  and  defending  18  men  summoned 
under  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  Allowance  41.  4s.” 

Then  there  is  a  bill  of  Mr.  Patrick  Kenny  Tullamor  22nd  September  1881  17.  14s. 
and  passod.  Then  by  admission  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Quinn  to  Mr  James 
Lynan  of  the  31st  May  1881. 

A  3 


£  s.  d. 

1  1  0 

1  1  0 
0  10  0 

0  6  8 
0  3  0 

2  8  8 

0  13  4 
0  5  0 
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“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Please  employ  a  lawyer  to  defend  the  cases  mentioned  and  we  will  assist. 
With  regard  to  the  eviction  of  widow  Byrne  and  daughter  kindly  fill  up  enclosed 
form  with  particulars  of  case  and  then  return  to  us. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  P.  Quinn.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  on  November  the  2nd,  1881,  there  is  Clarke’s  certificate  signed  by 
Mr.  Tyhe  from  Ballinasloe  addressed  to  Mr.  McGough. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday  and  'send  you  another  side,  particulars 
of  business  done  by  me  at  your  request.  Trusting  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Rich.  W.  Tighe.” 


and  there  is  on  the  back — 

“  Clarke’s  certificate. 

“  1881.  £$.  cl 

Sept.  29  attending  at  Loughrea  Petty  Sessions  and 
instructing  Mr.  Stritch,  B.L.,  30  miles  when  case 
adjourned  till  11th  Oct.  1881  -  -  -  3  3  0 

“  Egan’s  Certificate. 

Oct.  3rd,  attending  at  Wardford  Petty  Sessions  and 
Mr.  Curren  when  certe.  signed  42  miles 
Oct.  11,  attending  this  day  at  Loughrea  Petty  Sessions 
and  instructing  Mr.  Stritch  on  adjourned  case 

10  10  0 


4  4  0 
3  3  0 


“  A  cheque  will  oblige. 

“  R.  D.  J.” 

Endorsement,  “Passed  £10  10  0  4/11/81.  W.  F.  M. 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Doriss  of  the  28th  September 
1881,  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Boland,  of  Feakle,  Co.  Clare 

“  Mr.  James  Boland, 

“  Feakle  L.  L., 

“  Co.  Clare. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Please  employ  a  local  solicitor  in  the  case,  and  the  League  will  contribute 
£2  towards  expenses.  Mr.  Frost  would  be  a  good  man  to  employ  for  the  defence. 

Please  preserve  this  letter,  and  produce  it  when  applying  for  costs. 

r  “  Yours  faithfully, 

“  William  Doriss.” 


The  case  is  a  criminal  prosecution : — 

“  Intimidation  for  driving  police  Thomas  Gallagher,  Ennis,  Cm  Clare,  Octr. 
31st,  /81.  Crown  adjourned  the  case.  Amount  of  costs  <£2  6  0. 

Then  there  are  the  particulars  : — 

“  I  enclose  the  summons  and  letter  from  the  League. 

“  The  magistrates  sentenced  him  to  5  weeks,  and  it  was  appealed.  It  was 
going  to  be  tried  on  31st  Octr.  1881,  and  Crown  adjourned  it  to  next  Quarter 
Sessions.” 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  Now,  my  Lord,  with  my  learned  friend’s  assistance,  I  would  ask 
that  you  should  take  some  course  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  time.  I  have  here 
a  series  of  these  documents  of  the  Central  League,  asking  and  obtaining  authority 
to  defend  prisoners,  and,  my  Lord,  these  are  original  documents.  These  are  the 
documents  that  {constitute  the  applications,  the  passing  the  accounts,  the  payment 
and  so  foith,  and  I  may  state  at  once  that  these  refer  to  such  matters  as  defending1 
prisoners  for  riot,  and  forcible  entry,  and  matters  of  that  description.  Of  course  we 
are  anxious  to  put  these  in,  and  the  question  is  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  them 
in  without  reading  them  all  in  detail.  1 

(The  President.)  Yes,  assuming  they  are  all  of  that  class. 

.  (Sir  U.  James  )  Some  of  my  learned  friends  can  look  at  them  and  we  will  put  them 
m  f  tl  ey  see  no  objection.  1 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Of  course  they  had  better  go  on  the  note  ;  there  are  a  great  many 
more,  but  we  have  only  taken  these  out.  (See  page  2133.)  &  J 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  were  to  have  copies  of  all  you  were  using 
(Sir  H.  James.)  No. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  understand  we  were  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  batch  of  the 
documents  which  I  described  as  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the  League.  I  did  not 

mean  surreptitiously  obtained  by  Mr.  Soames,  but  surreptitiously  obtained  by  some- 
body.  J 

(The  Attorney -Generali)  Those  are  not  the  documents.  We  cannot  make  conies  of 
those  documents,  but  you  can  see  the  originals.  F 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  \\  e  can  see  the  whole  bundle. 


[The  bundle  of  documents  was  handed  in  to  Sir  C.  Bussell,  and  will  he  found  printed  at 

page  2130.] 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

(Sir  0  Bussell  )  And  we  can  have  copies  of  such  as  you  have  not  given  us  already. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Aon  can  make  copies  for  yourselves,  we  have  not  copies  of 
them,  we  have  not  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  them  copied  ;  they  are  very  material 
m  themselves,  but  they  are  not  such  as  to  require  us  to  make  copies  of  them 

(Sir  C.  Bussell  )  I  take  it  the  understanding  was  that  the  batch  that  purnorted  to 
be  the  League  documents,  either  to  or  from— are  we  to  have— and  I  understand  the 
arrangement  is  that  Mr.  Soames  will  produce  the  whole  bundle  of  the  originals  and 
he  has  furnished  us  this  morning  with  a  copy  of  those  he  has 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  perfectly  right ;  I  agreed  that  copies  should  be  giyen 
you  of  what  we  have  made  copies  of,  and  you  shall  see  all  the  rest. 

t  11  ^y  Lord,  I  put  in  one  as  a  specimen  of  the  form  used  by  the  Ladies 

Irish  National  Land  League.  J 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read  a.nd  is  as  follows  : _ ] 

1  he  Ladies  Irish  National  League, 

«  19/10  Hi  ^PPer  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

Eviction  form. 

,  “Tu°gh  branch.  Each  eviction  in  the  district  covered  by  your  branch 

cpntrnl  nfRenteref  i°n  °ne-°f  th^se  *0Tma’  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
central  office,  as  above,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  branch. 

“  Tenant’s  name,  D.  Coffey  ;  No.  in  family,  8. 

“  Address  of  farm,  Aldhert  Beaufort,  Killarney. 

“  Tenant’s  present  address,  Tulig  Beaufort,  Kilk 

“  Bent,  18Z.  Valuation,  12Z. 

“  Length  of  time  farm  has  been  in  tenant’s  family  -  14  years 

“  Increase  of  rent,  if  any,  and  date  of  same. 

Amount  due  at  time  of  eviction  -  .  £18  0  0 

Has  tenant  any  employment  or  other  Labouring  for  his  daily 


i  Harney. 


“  means  of  living  ? 


wages. 


Mmuant  mwiiw 
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“  Date  of  eviction,  March  1880. 

“  Landlord’s  name  and  address,  Denis  McGillycuddy. 

“  Agent’s  name  and  address,  D.  D.  C.  McGillycuddy, 

“  Day  Place,  Tralee. 

(i  Whether  farm  has  been  taken  and  named  James  Connor, 

“  and  address  of  person  taking  it.  J  A  famous  land-grabber. 

“  (Signed)  Denis  Foley, 

“  Hon,  Secretary  of  Tuogh  Branch.” 


Then  on  the  other  side  is  priinted  the  word — 

“  [Observations. ~\ 

“  Dear  Sir,  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  , 

“  Tenant  disked.  l&ndlord  for  £i  montli  to  mcike  up  nis  rent,  nnd  lnncilorci 

refused.  Landlord  took  a  gales  rent  £8,  and  tenant  had  another  £10  0  him- 

self,  and  wlion  tlio  bill  was  duo  in  bank,  tbe  tenant  was  not  able  pay  it.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  landlord  marked  tenant’s  chatties,  and  afterwards  landlord  offered 
tenant  back  his  chatties,  but  to  give  peasable  possession,  therefore  tenant  had  to 
yield  and  give  up  possession.  The  incoming  tenant,  James  Connor,  had  a  fine 
paid  to  the  landlord  before  the  original  gave  up  possession  and  consequently  the 
land-grabber  is  boycotted. 


Receipt  Form. 


“  To  be  signed  by  persons  receiving  grants  from  the  local  officers  of 


branches. 

“  I  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Fogarty,  secretary 
Irish  National  Land  League  the  sum  of  seven  pounds 

“  (Signed) 


Date  April  1st,  1881. 
of  the  Tuogh  Branch  of 
-  shillings - pence. 

his 

Daniel  +  Coffey. 
mark. 


“  £7  0  0. 

“  Address,  Tulig, 

“  Beauford, 

“  Killarney. 

“  These  receipts  should  be  kept  by  the  executive  of  the  branch  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  any  delegate  from  the  central  executive  who  may  visit  the  Branch. 
When  a  renewal  of  a  grant  is  required,  however,  the  receipt  or  receipts  for  the 
previous  grant  should  accompany  the  application. 

Then  my  Lords,  we  put  in  a  form  which  is  headed,  “  For  the  guidance  of  organisers.” 
It  is  with  a  letter  written  from  John.  P.  Butterfield  to  Dr.  Kenny,  whose  handwriting 
has  been  proved. 


[ The  following  document  ivas  put  ini  — ] 

- f[  ,| 

“jj.  P.  Butterfield. 

“  Each  branch  should  be  visited,  inspected,  and  reported  upon  at  least  once  in 
every  quarter  by  the  organiser  of  the  county  or  district.  The  organiser  at  each 
visit  should  ascertain  the  number  of  members  or  the  roll  of  the  branch,  the  number 
added  (if  any)  since  previous  inspection,  and  the  members  (if  any)  whose  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  in  arrear.  .  .  .  .  » 

“  The  organiser  should  also  ascertain  and  report  by  examining  the  accounts  ot 

the  branch,  whether  Buie  5  of  the  rules  of  the  League  for  the  guidance  of  branches 
has  been  duly  complied  with ;  if  not,  he  should  insert  an  accurate  statement  on  the 
subiect  in  his  report.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  if  needful,  to  the  committee  of  the 
branch  that  the  local  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  them  from  their  funds  should  be 
limited  strictly  to  necessary  matters  connected  with  the  working  of  the  branch  and 
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should  by  no  means  include  payments  under  any  of  the  beads  of  outlay  which  the 
League  has  directly  taken  in  charge. 

“  Any  question  arising  for  settlement  between  the  members  of  a  branch  or 
between  one  branch  and  another,  should  be  stated  by  the  organiser  in  his  next 
report  for  consideration  by  the  heads  of  the  department.  Organisers  are  expected 
when  drawing  up  their  reports  to  offer  any  suggestions  the  adoption  of  which  they 
may  consider  likely  to  strengthen  or  extend  the  organisation. 

“  Each  report  should  give  all  available  information  with  regard  to  impending 
meetings,  evictions,  sheriffs’  sales,  or  any  other  incidents  of  importance  connected 
with  the  land  question  and  occurring  within  the  district. 

“  A  report  will  be  expected  from  each  of  the  organisers  at  the  end  of  every 
week.” 


Statement  of  Expenses  for  the  week  ended  on  the 


1888. 


Date. 

Particulars  of  item. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Particulars  of  item. 

Amount. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Augst.  24th  - 

A/c  forwarded 

6 

0 

0 

Brought  forward 

12 

17 

6 

25th  - 

Ballymacnab  meeting 

1 

15 

0 

4 

Dublin  to  Newry  - 

0 

12 

6 

Sept.  13 

Train  to  Newry  from  Mona- 

5 

Newry  to  Killeen,  car 

0 

10 

0 

ghan  - 

0 

4 

6 

6 

Newry  to  Forkhill,  Anduff, 

14th  - 

car  and  messenger 

0 

15 

0 

15th  - 

Journey  to  Dublin  - 

0 

10 

0 

7 

Train  from  Newry  to 

22 

Hotel  in  Dublin 

2 

4 

0 

Armagh  and  to  Bally- 

27 

Visited  Hoth  Branch 

0 

5 

0 

mnnabb  - 

0 

18 

6 

29 

Hotel 

2 

15 

0 

8 

Armagh  to  Drogher 

0 

4 

6 

Oct.  1st 

Dublin  to  Carton  - 

0 

15 

0 

Hotel,  Chant  Arms 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Carron  to  Shillela,  car 

0 

7 

6 

9 

Sunday  ... 

0 

10 

0 

» 

Shjllela  to  Dublin,  „ 

0 

6 

6 

10 

Shantona  to  Ballynay 

1 

0 

0 

99 

Hotel 

0 

15 

0 

11 

Castleblyney 

0 

17 

6 

12 

Eragh  Trugh  and  Sanderan 

0 

15 

0 

13 

Currens’  Hotel 

1 

15 

0 

Monaghan  to  Newry 

0 

4 

6 

Newry  to  Mayo 

0 

7 

6 

12 

7 

6 

22 

10 

6 

£  s.  d. 
Brot.  forward  22  10  6 


.October  17.  Newry  to  Dublin 

- 

-  0 

12 

6 

20.  Hotel  ... 

- 

-  2 

10 

0 

25 

13 

0 

October  4th.  By  cheque  r 

r 

-  10 

0 

0 

15 

13 

0 

To  salary  from  9th  Sept,  to  21  Oct. 

- 

-  12 

0 

0 

Cash  advanced  for  organising  purposes 

10 

0 

0 

£37  13  0 


aid,  J.  Kelly, 

Passed  for 

for  J.  Butterfield. 

£37  13.  0. 

J.  K. 

21.10.81. 

Then  the  letter  is  as  follows : — 

“  Dr.  Kenny. 

“  Dear  Sip,  “  Friday,  Eng. 

“  I  leave  my  a/c.  Your  clerk,  Mr.  Harrison,  said  he  would  submit  it  to  the 
executive.  1  hope  you  will  see  Mr.  Redmond  ;  he  knows  no  more  than  I  do 
about  him,  Harrison.  The  money  I  claim  is  not  anything  like  I  have  paid  out 
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I  have  had  no  settlement  of  expenses  since  24th  July.  I  wish  if  possible  to  start 
for  Newry  by  2  train  to-morrow.  I  will  call  at  11,  or  a  letter  from  you  will  find 
me  at  North  Star  Hotel,  Annis  Street. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Jno.  P.  Butterfield.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  comes  the  directions  as  to  the  organisers,  and  that  each  branch 
shall  be  visited,  inspected,  and  reported  upon  at  least  once  in  every  quarter  by  the 
organiser  of  each  district.  The  document  is  initialled  by  Mr.  McGough.  The  next 
document  is  another  of  these  criminal  prosecution  applications. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  put  in  a  letter,  the  handwriting  of  which  has  been  already  proved, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Quinn,  19th  September  1881.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quinn  to 
Mr.  McKenna. 


[ The  letter  was  put  in  and  read.] 


“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  relative  to  the  sales  at  Mooney stown  to  hand. 
We  have  to  say  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  send  you  a  representative  of  the 
League  to  attend  and  direct  the  sales.  In  the  meantime  you  are  to  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  where  stock  or  crops  are  seized,  and  their  going  to  the  Emergency  man 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  tenant,  he  must  buy  in.  In  such  cases  the  League  will  pay 


the  costs. 


“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  P.  Quinn.” 


Then  the  letter  from  Mr.  McKenna  is  initialled  by  Mr.  McGough,  October  17th, 
1881.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  McKenna  to  a  person  who  is  addressed  as  Madam,  so  it 
does  not  appear  to  whom  it  is  written,  but  it  is  forwarded  by  Mr.  McGough. 


[Letter  put  in  and  read  as  follows  : — ] 


“  Madam, 

“  I  have  to  apply  for  the  costs  which  I  referred  to  m  my  last,  lhese  costs 
have  been  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Sexton.  I  enclose  letter  of  secretary  and  also  the 
bills.  Please  send  more  placards  that  can  be  sent  through  the  post,  and  say 

where  we  shall  send  our  subscription  for  1881. 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  Michael  McKenna, 

“  Secy.  Athboy  Branch.” 


Then  it  is  endorsed  “Pay  £24  6s.  in  discharge  of  my  account,  R.  M.,  8/11/81.” 
Then  there  are  particulars  of  the  documents,  the  bill  in  sums  amounting  to  £45  7s.  0 d. 


[The  following  Bill  was  put  in  and  read  : — ] 


“  Fells,  September  29th,  1881. 

“  Sheriff’s  sale  at  Moneystown,  Athboy. 
“September  22nd,  1881. 

“  The  Earl  of  Darnley  and  John  Smith. 

Amount  of  Fi.  Fa.  - 

Costs  - 

Sheriff’s  fees  -  *  " 

BalifFs  fees  and  expenses  attending  execution  - 


33  2 

5  6 

1  18 

5  0 


6 

0 

6 

0 


£45  7  0 
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“  1881.  Credits. 

Sept.  22nd.  Cash  received  day  of  sale  from  Rev.  W.  F.  Connolly  £45  7  0 

“  Joseph  Lowry,  Passed 

“  Sub-Sheriff,  £24  6  0 

“Meath.  J.  McK.  8/11/81. 

Then,  my  Lords,  by  the  admission  of  my  friend  there  is  the  initial  of  Dr.  Kenny 
passing  the  document.  It  is  initialed  J.  McK.  which  means  Dr,  Kenny,  and  there  is 
the  letter  attached  October  21st,  1881. 

[ The  letter  was  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

“  Dear  Str, 

“  I  beg  to  hand  you  my  statement  of  a/c  of  expenses.  This  money  as  I 
told  you,  every  penny  of  which  I  paid  out  of  my  pocket.  My  appointment  as 
organiser  took  place  on  the  4th  May  last,  and  since  then  I  have  not  received  one 
penny  in  salary.  1  think  it  is  proper  that  accounts  should  be  squared.  In  any 
case  I  feel  that  roy  expenses  ought  to  be  squared  up.  I  cannot  afford  to  be  out 
of  my  money.  Trusting  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this. 

“  I  am,  Dr,  Sir, 

“  Truly  yours, 

“  John  Kelly.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  appears  the  account  for  33/.  17s.  6d. 

[ The  account  was  put  in  and  read  as  follows  : — ] 

“  Organisers  expenses, 

“  J.  Kelly. 


£  s.  d. 

To  amount  of  expenses  as  per  statement  supplied  to 

A.  O’Connor,  M.P.  -  -  -  -  24  0  0 

„  attending  in  Dublin  this  week  as  requested  -  57  0  0 

„  attending  at  'Castlegregory,  county  Kerry  on  Sunday 

last  to  reorganise  branch  there  ;  car  and  driver  -  12  6 
,,  cost  of  telegrams  since  Aug.  1st  -  -  2  0  0 

,,  visit  to  Glencar,  co.  Kerry  for  purpose  of  establishing 

branch  there  -  -  -  -  ?  I '  15  0 


33  17  6 


“  Passed  for 

“  £33  1 7  6. 

“  J.fi.K. 

“  John  Kelly, 

“  Organiser,  Kerry 

“  and  Limerick. 

This,  my  Lord,  with  a  signature  verified,  by  being  attached  to  it  W.  F.  M.,  there 
is  this  receipt :  “  Received  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny  eighteen  and  sixpence  for 

“  overtimo  worked,  Patrick  J.  Farragher.”  That  was  the  witness  of  yesterday,  “  15th 
“  October  1881.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  sheet  for  the  guidance  of  the  organisers  with  the 
same  heading,  with  certain  expenses,  and  written  upon  it  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor : 
“  This  may  be  be  paid,  and  concludes  Mr.  McClaskie  is  a  good  man  and  if  employed 
“  in  the  north,  where  he  is  well  known,  he  will  probably  be  arrested,  he  ought  to 
“  be  sent  somewhere  else.  The  salary  of  £12  a  month  is  higher  than  the  others 
“  receive.”  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  Farragher  said  yesterday  that  whilst  ho 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  League  a  clerk  named  Burton  was  employed  there  also. 
Then  there  is  the  receipt :  “  Passed  W.  F.  M.”  “  Henry  Burton  received  £2  for  dates 
“  running  between  Monday  tho  10th  October  to  Friday  the  14th  Octobor,  making 
“  40  hours  overtime,  and  he  acknowledges  receiving  £2.” 
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Mr.  Robert  Massey  Dawson  Sanders  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

38.848.  Are  you  the  son  of  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Sanders  Park,  Ckarleville,  county  of 
Cork  ? — I  am. 

38.849.  Is  be  tbe  owner  of  estates  of  some  3,000Z.  a  year  there  ? — Well,  that  is  the 
rental  of  it. 

38.850.  Is  he  also  agent  for  other  properties  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell .)  Where  ? 

38.851.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleville,  in  the  county  of  Cork? 
— Near  Charleville. 

38.852.  Is  he  also  agent  for  other  properties  in  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick  ? — 
He  is. 

38.853.  Mr.  Francis  Dawsons  estate  ? — Yes. 

38.854.  Where  is  that? — That  is  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a  portion  of  it  near 
Clinvalla,  and  a  portion  of  it  near  the  town  of  Tiinro. 

38.855.  And  also  for  the  board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  ? — Yes,  Erasmus  Smith’s 

schools. 

38.856.  Where  is  that? — That  is  situate  in  a  number  of  counties,  but  the  southern 
estates  are  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  Then  there  are  other  estates  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  of  which  we  were  more  recently  appointed  agents. 

38.857.  Then  also  Mr.  Cramer  Roberts,  where  is  his  estate? — Mr.  Cramer  Roberts’ 
estate  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Cork,  at  a  place  called  Berrings. 

38.858.  In  the  year  1880  did  you  become  associated  with  your  father  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  own  estate,  and  those  other  estates  I  have  mentioned  ? — I  had  to  come 
down  to  assist  him. 

38.859.  To  come  down  from  where? — From  the  university. 

38.860.  At  that  time  had  your  father  in  his  occupation  380  or  400  acres  as  a  grazing 
farm  ? — He  had. 

38.861.  And  how  many  lobourers  did  he  employ  upon  that,  about? — We  had  about 
30  men  employed  at  the  time. 

38.862.  Was  an  application  made  to  him  by  the  tenants  with  reference  to  granting 
a  reduction  at  Griffiths’  valuation? — There  was  a  demand  made  that  he  should  take 
the  rents  at  Griffiths’  valuation. 

38.863.  Was  that  made  by  the  tenants  singly,  or  in  a  body  ? — In  a  body. 

38.864.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  In  1880? — In  1880. 

38.865.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  he  refuse  or  not  ? — He  refused. 

38.866.  What  was  tire  result  as  regards  his  labourers? — Oh,  immediately  after  that 
the  Land  League  took  up  the  matter. 

38.867.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  read  of  the  meetings  in  the 

papers.  ,  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  cannot  have  this  gentlemans  statement  m  that  fashion. 

38.868.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Were  there  Land  League  meetings  held  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  about  the  autumn  of  1880? — The  first  Land  League  meeting  was  held,  I  think, 
on  the  26th  September,  18S0. 

38.869.  After  this  time  did  the  labourers  remain  with  you  or  not? — The  labourers 
were  threatened. 

38.870.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Were  you  there  ? — They  told  me  so. 

38.871.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  the  labourers  tell  you  they  were  threatened  ?— They 
told  me  they  were  threatened. 

38.872.  What  did  they  do  in  consequence  ?- 
two  men. 

35.873.  How  did  you  carry  on  the  farm 
ourselves. 

38.874. '  What  do  you  mean  by  “  We  had  to  do  the  work  ourselves  ”  ? — My  brothers 
and  myself  had  to  feed  the  cattle,  go  out  in  the  morning  and  feed  them,  and  to  groom 

the  horses.  .  . 

38.875.  And  with  reference  to  other  conveniences,  buying  goods,  and  so  on,  were 

vou  placed  in  any  difficulty  ? — We  could  not  get  anything  in  the  town  of  Charleville  ; 
'and  we  could  not  get  our  horses  shod.  The  smith  was  suspected  of  shoeing  our  horses, 
and  he  got  into  some  trouble  about  it.  I  believe  he  was  denounced.  He  told  us  so. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  ought  to  keep  your  witness  in  order.  He  has  no  right  to  say 
that. 


—They  all  left  our  employment  except 
after  that? — We  had  to  do  the  work 
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{Witness.)  He  wrote  a  letter. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  ought  not  to  let  him  go  on  like  this ;  he  does  not  know  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  he  is  making  a  statement. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  We  shall  be  able  to  verify  all  this  bye-and-by. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  But  it  is  very  irregular. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

38.876.  What  was  done  ;  what  had  you  to  do  with  reference  to  shoeing  your  horses  ? 
— We  could  not  get  our  horses  shod  for  a  long  time.  We  were  in  great  trouble  about 
this,  because  without  horses  we  were  not  able  to  draw  the  provisions  from  the  station, 
and  we  applied  to  Dublin  Castle  and  they  sent  us  down  a  farrier  and  a  portable  forge 
from  the  Constabulary  depot,  and  then  we  got  our  horses  shod. 

38.877.  Now  prior  to  October  or  November  1880,  on  what  terms  was  your  father 
with  his  tenants  ? — He  was  on  very  good  terms  indeed ;  he  was  a  very  popular  landlord 
in  the  district. 

38.878.  As  regards  the  payment  of  the  rent,  had  there  been  any  difficulty  up  to  that 
time  ? — There  had  been  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

38.879.  In  that  country  what  is  the  character  of  the  land  ;  is  it  poor  land,  or  are 
the  tenants  in  a  good  or  bad  position  ? — The  land  immediately  about  Charleville  was 
good  land  ;  it  is  principally  dairy  farm. 

38.880.  Tell  me  generally,  with  reference  to  other  estates  whmh  you  have  mentioned 
where  you  were  agents,  what  is  the  character  of  the  land? — Well  the  Erasmus  Smith 
property  near  New  Pallas,  that  is  very  fair  land  ;  it  is  principally  dairy  farms,  and 
Mr.  Massey  Dawson’s  estate  also.  In  fact,  I  think  all  the  estates  we  have  to  do  with 
in  Limerick  and  Tipperary  are  principally  dairy  farms. 

38.881.  You  have  told  me  you  were  on  good  terms  with  the  tenants  ;  were  the  rents 
fairly  paid  up  to  1880  or  not  ? — They  had  been  very  well  paid  indeed  on  all  the 
estates. 

38.882.  After  this  state  of  things  Avas  commenced,  what  was  done  by  the  tenants  as 
to  paying  rents ;  did  they  pay  it  openly  or  secretly,  or  how  ? — My  father’s  tenants  paid 
secretly  ;  they  came  secretly  to  the  office  and  paid  one  by  one,  and  none  of  them  paid 
openly  until  the  following  March.  On  the  Erasmus  Smith  property  I  do  not  think  any 
rents  were  paid  openly  for  18  months. 

38.883.  And  on  the  other  estates  you  have  mentioned,  speaking  generally — I  shall 
have  to  go  into  details  in  a  moment — what  was  the  state  of  things  as  to  the  demand 
for  rent  after  1880? — We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  rents. 

38.884.  Have  you  from  these  parts  received  letters  from  the  tenants  explaining  why 
they  did  not  pay  openly  ? — Yes,  a  number  of  letters. 

38.885.  Just  give  us  a  few  as  a  specimen  ;  have  you  got  one  of  the  3rd  December 
1880  ?— Yes. 

38.886.  Read  it,  please  ;  is  it  from  a  tenant  ? — Yes. 

38.887.  Is  this  on  your  father’s  estate,  or  on  which  ? — It  is  a  letter  from  a  tenant  on 
the  Erasmus  Smith  estate.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  Sir, 

“  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  your  honour,  and  hope  your  honour  will  not 
refuse  my  request.  Every  man  here  must  show  Ins  poor-rate  ticket,  and  any 
man  who  can’t,  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  sale  of  his  produce  in  the  town  ;  for 
they  say  if  he  can’t  show  his  poor-rate  paper,  he  has  paid  his  rent.  It  would  be 
a  loss  t.c  me,  as  I  have  a  large  lot  of  potatoes  and  cabbages  for  sale.  There  will 
lie  men  appointed  for  each  townsland,  to  see  the  poor-rate  paper,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  it  will  commence  next  week.  If  your  honour  would  oblige  me 
with  it,  1  would  send  the  account  in  stamps  or  otherwise.” 

{The  President.)  It  seems  that  we  have  had  specimens  enough  of  these  letters,  and  it 
might  surely  be  taken  generally  from  this  witness  that  he  has  received  others. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  have  been,  in  reference  to  previous  letters  of  this  kind, 
statements  inserted  in  the  papers,  of  what  purported  to  be  contradictions,  and  having 
regard  to  such  letters,  I  should  have  to  ask  the  names,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  writers. 

{The  President.)  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  reason. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  But  subject  to  what  I  have  said,  I  do  not  moan  to  convey  that 
I  am  differing  from  what  your  Lordship  has  said ;  but  I  think  it  will  bo  necessary  for 
mo  to  get  the  names  of  the  writers  of  some  of  these  letters. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  Either  these  letters  are  to  be  taken  as  genuine,  and  the  general 
statement  as  genuine,  or  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  proving  them.  My 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell,  says  these  statements  are  made  out  of  Court.  It  is 
a  sort  of  notice  to  us,  of  what  is  going  to  be  done  hereafter. 

(The  Attorney -General,)  We  have  had  a  good  many  of  this  class  of  witness  already. 

(The  President.)  It  was  because  there  have  been  so  many  that  I  propose  that  it  should 
be  taken  shortly. 

(The  Witness.)  I  should  be  sorry,  my  Lord,  to  endanger  the  lives  of  any  of  these 
tenants  by  allowing  their  names  to  be  mentioned. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  If  they  all  paid  ^secretly  as  you  said,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  .in 

that  way. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  have  no  right  to  say  that. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  letters  will  speak  for  themselves. 

(The  President.)  You  must  take  your  own  choice  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  shorten  it. 

(Mr  Murphy.)  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  should  only  be  too  happy  to  shorten 
the  matter  by  not  reading  the  letters ;  but  with  such  an  intimation  I  am  afraid  I  must 
go  on. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  pursue  the  point  I 
suggested  ;  but  if  it  is  gone  into,  it  must  be  gone  into  fully. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend  must  pardon  me  with  reference 
to  my  remark  that  contradictions  have  been  made  in  the  newspapers  ;  that  had  no  right 
to  be  mentioned,  and  it  was  perfectly  irregular.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  what  we 
have  done  for  the  last  three  or  four  days — we  have  put  the  land  agent  in  the  box,  and 
we  have  had  statements  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  tenants  and  that  he  has 
received  letters.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  that  course  again ;  but  it  must  not 
be  suggested  afterwards  that  I  am  unwilling  to  produce  the  letters. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  If  my  learned  friend  says  my  statement  is  irregular,  my  statement  . 
was  made  because  it  was  my  justification  for  the  position  I  took. 

(The  President.)  It  was  not  necessary  to  state  what  your  justification  was.  I  should 
have  assumed  that  you  were  justified  without  your  stating  it ;  but  no  reproach  will^be 
justly  levied  at  you,  Mr.  Attorney,  if  you  now  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  Court.  You 
should  let  the  witness  state  generally  they  have  received  letters  from  the  tenants,  and 
that  they  desired  to  keep  the  fact  secret  that  they  paid  their  rent, 

38.888.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Have  yon  with  you  a  number  of  letters  from  tenants  giving 
the  reasons  why  they  paid  their  rent  secretly  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  have  about  40. . 

38.889.  In  your  judgment,  living  amongst  them,  what  was  the  cause  of  their  not 
paying  as  they  used  to  do  ? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  respectfully  submit  that  that  is  not  a  question  which  should  be 
put. 

(The  President.)  If  not,  then  we  must  have  the  letters  read. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Did  your  Lordship  notice  the  question  was,  what  was  the  cause. 

(The  President.)  What  cause  was  alleged  ? 

(The  Attorney-General  )  Your  Lordship  ruled  three  or  four  days  -ago  when  the  specific 
question  was  raised,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  in  communication  with  his 
tenants  was  entitled  to  say  from  the  result  of  those  communications  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  cause.  Mr.  Murphy  is  only  putting  the  same  question  to  this  witness  now. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  very  different. 

38.890.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  cause  did  they  allege  for  not  paying  their  rent  as  a 
rule  ? — That  they  were  afraid  of  murder  and  outrage. 

38.891.  My  next  question  will  be  this  ;  was  that  in  your  judgment  an  honest  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  they  feared  ? — Yes,  certainly  I  think  so. 

38.892.  Have  there  occurred  instances  in  the  estates  managed  by  you  where  the 
tenants  after  paying  their  rents  were  shortly  afterwards  subjected  to  outrage  I — Yes, 
there  were  several  cases  ;  I  mentioned  one. 

38.893.  Was  there  a  man  named  Burke  evicted  from  a  farm  at  Garranemore? — Yes, 
Timothy  Burke. 

38.894.  Were  six  caretakers  put  in  to  protect  the  farm  ?— Yes. 

38.895.  Was  one  of  your  men  named  James  McKenna? — Yes. 

38’,896.  Soon  after  that  was  he  shot  at  and  badly  wounded  in  the  groin  ?— Yes,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head. 

38,897.  Who  was  put  in  afterwards;  who  took  the  farm  afterwards  ? — A  man  named 
Griffin  took  the  farm  afterwards. 
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38.898.  What  was  done,  if  anything,  to  him  ? — He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ; 

he  was  boycotted,  and  he  told  me  he  was  not  allowed - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  cannot  have  that. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  He  was  boycotted  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

38.899.  Have  you  known  people  come  a  distance  in  order  to  pay  their  rents  in  a 
round-about  way  ? — Yes,  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  estate  for  18  months  the  tenants, 
many  of  them,  came  to  Charleville,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  to  pay  their  rents  secretly. 

38.900.  Have  you  known  cases  of  tenants  sending  their  rent  as  far  as  20  or  25  miles 
to  a  post  office  where  it  could  not  be  traced? — Yes,  there  was  a  tenant  sent  his  rent  in 
that  way.  He  was  afraid  to  send  it  through  the  post  office  at  Thurles,  so  he  sent  it 
through  the  post  office  at  New  Pallas,  which  is  25  miles  away,  while  Thurles  is  only 
8  miles. 

38.901.  Was  a  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ryan  a  national  school  teacher? — Yes;  at  Drumbane. 

38.902.  I  think  he  was  served  with  a  writ,  and  there  was  judgment  against  him,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter,  which  you  have  got  there  on  the  subject,  as  to  why  he  did  not  pay  ? 
— He  was  served  with  a  writ  with  some  other  tenants,  and  judgment  was  obtained, 
and  the  farms  were  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  bought  in  by  a  representative  of  the 
landlord ;  and  subsequently  Ryan  came  in,  and  he  paid  the  rent  and  the  costs,  and  got 
back  his  farm. 

38.903.  561.,  I  think  he  paid  ? — That  included  rent  and  costs. 

38.904.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  immediately  afterwards  ? — Yes,  he  was  attacked 
one  night  by  a  number  of  men,  and  his  house  was  tired  into. 

38.905.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Where  was  that  ? — Drumbane. 

38.906.  Where  is  that  ? — About  8  miles  from  the  town  of  Thurles. 

38.907.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Was  a  man  named  Michael  Dwyer  wounded  in  the  affray  ? — 
Well,  I  saw  it  mentioned  in  the  papers. 

38.908.  Was  there  a  Michael  Welch  a  tenant  of  yours? — He  was  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
John  Cremer  Roberts,  Berrings,  county  Cork. 

38.909.  Do  you  remember  his  paying  his  rent  and  being  visited  by  some  Moon¬ 
lighters  the  day  after  ? — He  was  visited  before  he  paid  his  rent. 

38.910.  The  day  before,  was  it  ? — The  tenants  were  called  together  to  pay  their 
rents  in  November  1881,  and  the  night  before  or  two  nights  before  they  were  to  pa}r 
their  rents,  Welch  was  visited  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  I  learned  that  his  house 
was  fired  into. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  this  reported  ? 

Mr.  (Murphy.)  It  is,  Sir  Charles.  \  ou  will  find  the  account  of  it.  I  am  going  to 
put  it  in.  It  is  in  the  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  5th  November  1881.  The  report  is 
found  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  third  page.  It  is  under  a  general  heading  of  “  The 
Spirit  of  the  Country.”  & 

[The  extract  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  : — ] 

“  A  Midnight  Warning. 

“A  telegram  of  Thursday  says A  party  of  armed,  disguised  men  last  night 
visited  the  house  of  a  farmer,  named  Michael  Walshe,  at  Berring,  12  miles  from 
Cork,  and  cautioned  him  repeatedly  not  to  pay  his  rent,  or  they  would  take  his 
life.  He  said  ho  would  pay  his  rent  and  would  not  be  intimidated  by  them. 
One  of  the  party  then  fired  and  wounded  him,  it  is  believed  mortally.  The 
tenants  were  about  to  pay  their  rents  to  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Charleville,  who  is 
agent.  It  is  stated  they  are  afraid  now  to  pay.  A  man  named  Daniel  Ilerlihy 
has  been  arrested.” 

38.911.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know;  was  his  son  afterwards  taken  to  the 
Cork  Lunatic  Asylum  ? — Yes,  the  family  were  in  great  trouble  after  it.  The  shock 
was  so  great  that  the  son  became  a  lunatic  and  was  taken  to  the  asylum.  The  tenants 
paid  secretly  after  that  through  the  bank. 

38.912.  How  used  they  to  pay  secretly  ? — They  used  to  take  the  money  into  Cork 
and  lodge  it  to  my  father’s  credit  at  the  National  Bank.  Then  the  credit  receipt 
came  up  from  the  bank  and  they  did  not  get  thoir  poor-rate  dockets  then  till  some 
time  afterwards,  or  their  receipts  I  mean. 

38.913.  I  will  not  pursue  the  details  of  these  matters,  but  ask  you  a  few  general 

questions.  Prior  to  1880  had  you  ever  heard  of  attacks  upon  tenants  for  paying  their 
rent  ? — Never.  ° 
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38  914  Was  there  any  distress  or  any  reason  for  the  state  of  things  on  these  estates 
you  have  been  describing?— There  was  no  exceptional  distress  among  the  tenants  on 
these  estates  in  1880, 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

38,915.  What  age  are  you,  Mr.  Saunders  ? — I  shall  be  27  next  birthday. 

38*916.  And  in  1880  you  were  at  the  University  ? — I  was. 

38.917.  In  Dublin,  I  suppose?— Yes.  ,  ,,  T 

38.918.  You  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  management  of  property  at  all,  1 

presume  ?—  No,  but  I  of  course  was  a  good  deal  at  home. 

38.919.  You  mean  in  your  holidays? — Yes.  ,  ,.  . 

38.920.  The  tenants  did  offer  in  1880  to  pay  their  rent,  getting  a  reduction  to 

Griffiths’ valuation?— That  was  their  demand.  . 

38.921.  Very  well,  you  understood  that  to  mean  an  offer  to  pay  their  rent  subject 

to  a  reduction  to  Griffiths  valuation  ?  Yes.  ,  ,  9  t 

38.922.  Speaking  generally,  how  much  above  Griffith  s  valuation  are  the  rents  .  I 

should  think  they  are  30  per  cent.  .  ,  .  ,. 

38.923.  Thirty  per  cent,  above  Griffiths’  valuation? — Griffiths  valuation  is 

exceptionally  low  on  the  rich  grass  lands  of  Limerick. 

*  38  994  There  are  two  views  about  that,  which  I  will  not  discuss  with  you ;  will  you 
nl ease  tell  me  when,  if  at  all,  was  any  reduction  first  made  in  the  rents  of  any  of  these 
Properties  by  the  landlord  ?— Any  particular  property  do  you  wish  me  to  mention. 

1  38  925.  Yes,  certainly.  I  will  take,  for  instance,  your  fathers  property  ;  has  any 

reduction  been  made,  and  if  so,  when  first  ? — At  that  period. 

38  926.  When  first?  We  are  speaking,  you  know,  from  1880;  when  first  was  any 
reduction  made  ? — He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  allowances  to  tenants  where  there  , 
was  a  necessity,  and  he  made  some  allowances  in  1880  to  tenants. 

39,927.  To  how  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  many,  lhere  were  one  or  two  of 

^38  928.  I  am  speaking  now  of  his  own  property  ?— There  were  one  or  two  of  them 

complained  of  loss  in  cattle,  and  he  allowed  them  for  those. 

38,929.  That  was  an  exceptional  case  where  there  was  a  loss  to  the  tenant  by  disease 

in  cattle? — He  made  no  general  allowance  in  1880. 

38  930  In  1881  ? — He  made  allowances,  I  think,  to  all  the  tenants  according  to 

each  case  upon  its  merits  in  March  of  1881. 

38  931.  Upon  its  supposed  merits? — Yes,  but  no  general  allowance. 

38?932.  What  would  tbe  gale  of  rent  be  in  respect  of  which  that  allowance  would 
be  made  ?— Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  they  were  special  allowances  in  every  case. 

38  933.  You  do  not  follow  me  in  respect  of  what  gale  of  rent ;  wculd  it  be  the  rent 
due  the  previous  November,  or  when  ? — The  previous  November. 

38  934.  And  those  were  what  you  call  special  allowances  .  res. 

38*935.  But  no  general  allowance  ? — No  general  allowance.  . 

38*936.  In  1882  was  there  any  general  allowance? — I  think  there  were  similar 

allowances  in  1882.  n  ? 

38  937.  What  you  would  call  a  discriminating  allowance  ? — res.  _ 

38*938.  Any  general  allowance  in  1883  ? — I  think  he  treated  them  in  the  same  way 

j  1883 

m 38,939.  May  I  take  it,  then,  that  there  has  been  no  general  reduction  of  rents?— 

Oh  ves,  there  was  recently.  ,  ,  .  . 

38  940.  Under  the  Act  of  1887  ?— Since  1885  he  has  been  giving  the  tenants  a 

reduction.  In  1885  he  gave  them  15  and  20  per  cent. 

38  941  How  many  tenants  altogether  are  there  on  your  father  s  own  property 
They’  are  mostly  large  tenants.  I  should  think  there  are  probably  30  or  40— perhaps 

30.  I  should  think  about  30.  .  .  .  «  r\-i  j  Trr.r.w 

38,942.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  the  property  very  intimately  (— Oh,  1  know  it 

VG38  943  it  30  or  40  -—The  reason  I  hesitated  was  this.  I  did  not  know  whether 
you  wished  to  include  some  small  house  tenants  That  would  run  up  the  number 
38,944.  Agricultural  tenants ;  any  tenants  who  hold  agricultural  land  .  1  shoul 

say  about  30. 
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38.945.  To  how  many  of  these  30  tenants  would  you  say  an  allowance  had  been 
made  previous  to  1885.  I  mean,  would  you  pledge  yourself  ? — I  think  they  all  got 
allowances  from  time  to  time. 

38.946.  Will  you  pledge  yourself  to  that? — Yes. 

38.947.  Some  in  1880,  some  in  1881  ? — I  think,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  one, 
they  all  got  allowances. 

38.948.  What  you  call  those  discriminating  allowances  ? — Yes. 

38.949.  For  loss  of  cattle  or  exceptional  circumstances  of  that  kind? — Where  there 
was  good  reason  they  got  allowances. 

38.950.  But  a  reason  of  that  kind  you  mean  ? — If  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
good  sale  for  their  butter  or  their  calves  they  would  get  an  allowance. 

38.951.  What  was  the  rental  in  1880  of  this  property  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the 
exact  agricultural  rental  because  there  are  other  holdings  come  into  it  also — some  town 
holdings. 

38.952.  About  how  much  ? — The  rental  of  the  whole  property  was  something  over 
3,000/. 

38.953.  What  is  it  now  ? — It  is  very  nearly  the  same,  the  nominal  rental. 

38.954.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  been  in  the  Court  ? — They  have  applied  to  the 
Court. 

38,945.  Have  they  got  reductions  ? — Only  two. 

38.956.  How  many  have  applied  ? — I  think  they  were  leaseholders,  and  I  think  they 
have  all  applied  now  under  the  new  Act. 

36.957.  Were  they  all  leaseholders  f— Yes,  I  think  so,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
one  or  two. 

38.958.  You  are  aware  they  could  not  till  1887  go  into  the  Court  ?— These  tenants 
might  have  done  so. 

38,9o9.  Not  if  they  were  leaseholders  ? — By  consent  of  the  landlord  thev  mi^ht. 

38.960.  Did  you  offer  consent  ? — Yes.  ° 

39.961.  When  do  you  say  you  gave  consent  to  their  going  into  Court  or  your  father  ? 
I  wish  to  explain  how  it  would  be. 

38.962.  W  ill  you  kindly  tell  me  the  date.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  an  explanation. 

(The  President.)  The  witness  seems  to  be  endeavouring  to  meet  you.  We  shall  see 

what  is  in  his  mind. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  question  is  when  did  he  make  the  offer  to  the  tenants? 

(The  President.)  He  seems  to  be  in  some  difficulty  in  answering  it.  I  am  only 
judging  from  his  manner.  ° 

38.963.  (>S<?  C.  Bussell.)  Go  on  ? — The  leases  fell  out  in  1878,  and  there  were  new 
leases,  and  my  father  thought  that  it  was  not  a  time— it  was  difficult  to  know  how 
things  would  be  and  he  made  leases  to  the  tenants,  binding  himself  to  give  them  the 
farms  at  a  certain  rent,  but  leaving  it  open  to  the  tenants  in  three  years’  timo  to  have 
their  rents  refixed. 

38.964.  I  will  not  discuss  with  you  the  question  whether  that  would  have  given 

them  the  leave  to  go  in  or  not.  Those  leases  then,  I  take  it,  were  in  writin0*  ? _ They 

38.965.  Were  they  asked  for  by  the  tenants,  or  put  before  the  tenants  by  the 
landlord  ? — Yes,  the  tenants  were  very  anxious  for  their  leases. 

38.966.  For  what  term  ?— They  were  21  years’  leases.  They  had  been  under  leases 
before. 

38,267.  Twenty-one  years  lease  with  the  option,  as  I  understand  you,  of  their 
claiming  a  re- valuation  in  three  years  ? — A  re-settlement  of  the  rent. 

38.968.  Did  that  involve  the  surrender  of  the  lease  ? — It  would. 

38.969.  Now,  I  think,  I  understand  ?— They  would  be  yearly  tenants  if  they  chose 
to  be  so. 

38.970.  That  is  to  say,  they  might  come  in  and  surrender  their  lease  and  become 
yearly  tenants  from  1878? — No,  no. 

38.971.  From  when  then  ?  rl  hey  would  be  yearly  tenants  in  the  samo  position  as  a 
yearly  tenant  would  be  whose  lease  expired  in  1881. 

38.972.  The  three  years  reckoning  from  1878.  Now  I  want  still  to  pursuo  this 
please.  Two  of  tho  tenants,  I  understood  you  to  say,  had  gone  into  court.  Was  I 
wrong  in  that  or  whero  there  more  ? — Oh,  they  have  all  gone  into  Court  now. 
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38  973.  We  have  the  figures  in  the  returns  which  will  speak  for  themselves  ? — 
The  rents  are  not  fixed  yet  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  _ 

38.974.  You  do  not  yet  know  what  the  reductions  will  be?— No. 

38.975.  The  next  property  you  mentioned,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Dawson’s  property  in 
Tipperary? — Yes. 

38.976.  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  properly  reminds  me  that  of  course  there  was  no  Land 
Act  at  that  time? — There  was  the  Act  of  1870. 

38.977.  We  have  heard  your  opinions  about  that  Act.  The  Land  Act  of  1881  ot 
course  was  not  in  existence ;  but,  if  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the  tenants  were 
minded  to  give  up  the  leases,  and  claim  to  be  yearly  tenants,  it  was  a  matter  of 
arrangement  by  the  landlord  with  the  tenants  what  the  rent  should  be  ? — Precisely  ; 
both  parties  would  be  free,  subject  to  restrictions  by  land,  to  arrange. 

38.978.  That  is  to  say  they  would  have  the  option  of  continuing  on  at  the  old  rent 
if  the  landlord  chose  to  insist  upon  that  rent  or  an  increased  rent  ?— If  they  insisted 
upon  holding  the  lease,  he  was  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  lease. 

38.979.  And  if  they  did  not  insist  on  holding  the  lease,  then  it  was  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  what  the  rent  should  be  ? — Yes. 

38.980.  What  was  the  rental  of  Dawson’s  property  ?  That  I  think  you  said  was  in 
Tipperary? — The  rental  in  1880  was  7,300 l. 

38.981.  Have  many  of  the  tenants  been  into  court? — No,  very  few. 

38*982.  Were  they  leaseholders? — No,  principally  yearly  tenants. 

38^983.  How  many  leaseholders? — Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  number. 
38*984.  At  all  events  some? — They  were  a  small  minority  of  the  tenants. 

38^985.  What  is  the  present  rental? — The  rental  in  1888  was  7,070Z. 

38*986.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  many  tenants  are  there  upon  that  property, 
about  ? — I  should  say,  my  Lord,  there  are  about  200. 

38.987.  ( Sir  G.  Russell)  Two  hundred  tenants  ? — I  should  say  between  200  and  300. 

33.988.  How  many  do  you  say  have  gone  into  court? — I  do  not  fancy  more  than 
about  30  perhaps. 

38.989.  Now,  may  I  take  it  that  as  regards  Mr.  Dawson  s  property  there  was  no 
general  allowance  made  from  1880  to  1888  ?— Yes,  he  did  give  allowances— very  large 
allowances. 

38.990.  Then  I  must  ask  you  when  was  the  first  ? — He  gave  an  allowance  m  1880. 

38.991.  On  the  rent  that  would  accrue  due  in  1880  or  in  1879  ? — On  the  rents  that 
the  tenants  were  then  paying. 

38.992.  Would  that  be  the  gale  falling  due  in  1880  or  a  gale  of  rent  falling  due  m 
1879? — The  rents  falling  due  in  1880 — the  early  part  of  1880. 

38.993.  What  general  reduction  did  he  make,  or  did  he  authorise  your  father  to 
make  ? — I  think  the  reduction  came  to  about  20  per  cent.  I  should  think  it  would 

come  to  that.  ,  .  m. 

38.994.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  property  of  Mr.  Dawson  s  m  iipperary 

was  principally  dairy-farm  land? — Yes,  small  farmers  who  keep  a  few  cows.  They 
had  agricultural  work  besides. 

38.995.  But  you  described  it  as  the  same  class  of  land  as  the  land  near  Charleville, 
and  said  they  were  both  dairy-farm  land? — Yes. 

38.996.  The  next  was  Erasmus  Smith’s  property.  I  will_  only  trouble  you  with 
Limerick  and  Tipperary.  What  was  the  rental  in  1380  ? — 7,370 1. 

38.997.  What  is  it  now? — 6,300Z. 

38.998.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  those  figures  either  that  the  landlord  did  make 
general  allowances,  or  else  that  the  tenants  got  them  in  court  ?— The  rents  were 
principally  settled  upon  a  valuation  made  by  a  gentleman  agreed  to  by  the  landlord. 

38.999.  When  you  say  agreed  to  by  the  landlord,  do  you  mean  mutually  agreed 
between  tenants  and  landlord  or  fixed  by  the  landlord  ?  I  he  tenants  asked  m  1881, 
instead  of  going  into  the  Land  Court,  to  have  a  re-valuation  made,  and  there 
was  a  re-valuation  made  of  the  estate,  and  that  the  rents  were  settled  upon  that 
re-valuation. 

39,000.  What  I  was  asking  you  was  whether  the  valuer  was  named  by  the  landlord 
or  mutually  agreed  upon  between  landlord  and  tenant? — The  Board  reserved  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  appointing  their  valuer. 
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39,001.  They  appointed  the  valuer.  And  that  reduction  is  considerable — 1,000/. 
from  /  ,000 /.  rental.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  go  into  the  court  ? — A  small  number 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  valuation,  and  then  they  had  a  right  to  go  into  court 

39,002.  They  did  ?— They  did. 

39,003.  From  what  date  did  the  new  valuation  come  into  force  ? — It  came  into 
force  in  1881. 

39,004.  Was  it  in  1881  it  was  made?  —  It  was  made  in  1881.  It  was  made 
retrospective. 

39,005.  Retrospective  to  what  time  ? — To  the  latter  part  of  1881 — the  last  half  of 
1881. 

39,006.  Then  I  may  take  it  there  was  no  reduction  in  respect  of  the  1878-1879-1880 
rent  ? — They  gave  no  general  reductions  to  tenants  except  those  reductions  they 
obtained  in  this  way. 

39,007.  Now,  the  Cremer  Roberts’  property.  That  is  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

39,008.  What  is  the  rental  of  that? — I  have  not  got  the  exact  figure. 

39,009.  About  ? — It  is  about  1000/. 

39,010.  Then  it  is  a  small  property.  Did  the  tenants  go  in  there  ? — No. 

39,011.  Was  there  a  reduction  there? — The  landlord  has  been  giving  reductions  to 
the  tenants. 

39.012.  If  any  general  allowance,  from  what  date  does  the  general  allowance  start? 
—All  through  since  the  depreciation  of  prices  he  has  been  giving  the  tenants  liberal 
allowances,  about  20  per  cent.  Of  course  varying  at  different  times.  Sometimes  it 
was  15. 

39,013.  What  date  do  you  call  the  general  depression  or  the  depreciation  of  prices? 
— It  would  depend.  Different  parts  of  the  country  were  differently  affected.  Cremer 
Roberts’  estate  was  not  a  dairy  estate. 

39,014.  From  what  date  do  you  put  the  depression  in  relation  to  that  estate? _ 1879 

was  not  a  good  year  on  all  estates  of  that  class. 

39,015.  I  believe  not.  It  was  a  very  bad  year,  the  worst  you  have  known  in  your 
short  experience?— Well,  it  was  a  bad  year  there  is  no  doubt  with  tillage  farmers,  a 
very  bad  year,  a  very  wet  year. 

39,016.  What  I  wanted  to  get  was,  did  the  allowances  on  Cremer  Roberts’  property 
date  back  to  that  time? — No;  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  for  I  was  not  intimate  with 
the  estate  in  1879,  but  I  think  he  gave  special  concessions  to  the  tenants. 

39,017.  May  I  take  it  your  impression  is  there  was  a  general  allowance  from  1879  ? 
— I  will  not  say  it  was  a  general  allowance. 

39,018.  I  gather,  then,  in  all  these  cases  you  have  mentioned,  except  your  father’s 
property,  where  there  were  what  you  call  discriminating  allowances,  that  in  each  of 
these  other  properties  for  which  you  were  agent  there  were  in  fact  general  allowances 
or  general  abatements  ?— No,  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  have  set  their 
faces  against  giving  general  allowances.  They  will  only  give  discriminating  allow¬ 
ances,  and  we  have  to  report  in  every  case  where  we  give  an  allowcnce. 

39,019.  You  know  in  Erasmus  Smith’s  case,  you  have  told  us  a  valuer  was  appointed, 
the  effect  of  whose  valuation  was  a  reduction  from  7,370/.  to  6,300/.  ? _ Yes. 

39,020.  Notwithstanding  that  reduction  did  not  some  of  the  tenants  go  into  the 
court? — They  did. 

39,021.  I  will  just  give  you  a  few  instances.  I  must  deal  with  you  as  being  put 
forward  in  place  of  your  father: — J.  Ryan,  valuation  71.  5s.,  old  rent  12/.  9 s.  3d., 
judicial  rent  81.  5s. ;  McCarthy,  valuation  26/.,  old  rent  46/.,  judicial  rent  3 51. ;  J.  Ryan’ 
valuation  12/.,  old  rent  23/.  12s.  6d.,  judicial  rent  18/.  10s.;  J.  Burke,  valuation  10/.’ 
old  rent  15/.,  judicial  rent  12/.  ? — I  could  not  identify  those  cases,  because  there  are 
very  many  tenants  of  the  same  names  on  the  estate. 

39,022.  I  omitted  one,  which  is  the  first,  which  seems  to  me  the  strongest,  I  think  : — 

Lynch,  valuation  11/.,  old  rent  18/.,  judicial  rent  11/.  ? — WLere  is  that? 

39,023.  Erasmus  Smith’s  estate? — Do  you  know  the  townland  ? 

39,024.  I  do  not? — There  are  a  great  many  Ryans,  and  there  is  very  often  the  same 
name. 

39,025.  You  have  told  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  quite  rightly  (I  am  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  you  are  right),  that  only  a  few  went  into  the  court.  LynclT,  that  I 
mentioned  to  you,  is  in  Limorick — Michael  Lynch,  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools,  Ballytrasna;  extent  of  holding  11  acres,  valuation  11/.,  former  rent  18/.  Is., 
judicial  rent  11/.  ? — There  are  some  cases  where  tho  tenants’  rents  were  considerably 
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reduced  in  the  land  courts,  where  there  were  special  cases  and  special  circumstances 

CO“e0?6d  Iquile  unSfnd,  but  we  have  the  fact,  as  I  understand  you  to  tel!  me, 
that  ’bv  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  valuation  there  was  a  very  appreciable 
lessening  the  rental  upon  the  fresh  valuation  ?-Yes  I  ought  to  menUon  that 
there  was  a  change  in  the  rental  in  1861,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  re-valuation  put  back 

the  rental  to  very  much  what  it  was  m  1851.  . 

39  027  There  had  been  a  rise,  you  mean  ? — There  was  a  rise  m  lobl. 

39’q28!  Now,  one  other  matter  I  want  to  ask  you.  There  had  been  some  evictions  . 

_ Yes. 

39  029  And  a  (rood  many  Dublin  writs  ? — There  were  some. 

39.030.  Were  those  on  your  father’s  property  principally  ?-No,  they  win*  princi¬ 
pally  on  other  properties.  There  were  some  on  his. 

39  0.31  On  whose  ? — On  Erasmus  Smith’s.  . 

39  032  How  many  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  ?-Well,  there  was  a  tremendous  combi¬ 
nation  against  the  payment  of  rent  there  in  1880,  and  the  thing  had  to  be  fought,  and 

a  large  number  of  writs  were  served. 

39  033  How  many  ? — I  dare  say  there  were  20  writs. 

jjg’ost  HOW  many  on  Mr.  Cremer  Roberts’  ?-I  do  not  remember  uny  being  served 

*  39,035.  Any  on  Dawson’s  ?-There  were  very  few  legal  proceedings  in  those  years 

°n39036.  How  many  on  your  father’s ?-There  were  a  few  writs  served  there. 

39*037.  How  many  ? — I  think  there  were  three  or  four  perhaps. 

39*038 .  Dublin  writs,  you  mean  ?— Yes. 

39  039.  How  many  evictions  ? — There  had  been  no  evictions. 

39,040.  Then  where  was  this  case  ?  Whose  property  was  this  case  of  Bu 

That  was  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  property.  _ 

39  041  Then  vou  mean  there  were  no  evictions  on  your  father  s  .  1  es. 

39,042*.  None  on  your  father’s  ?— No,  he  has  always  been  on  the  best  of  terms  except 

during  that  one  period  with  his  tenants. 

39  043  How  many  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  ?— There  was  a  large  number. 

39044  How  many  on  Dawsons?— There  were  not  very  many. 

39,045  Principally  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  ?-That  is  where  the  principal  combination 
"  I 'understand  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  management  or  tbs 

my  father  was  not  agent  of  the 

Erasmus  Smith's  estate  before  1880.  He  was  only  appointed  in  August  1880. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

39  048  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  particular  persons  who  asked  that 
they ’should  pay  their  rents  secretly.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  them  being  able  to 
nq  '  ’.p  there  had  been  no  intimidation  ? — Ibey  were  able  to  pay.  , 

p  39  049  Was  this  question  of  general  reduction  at  all  mixed  up  with  these  people 

Se99  05 0  Th  eT oe Xwho  were  sending  you  the  rent  secretly.  Were  they  at  any 

Si>  390511  i°  want  to‘  umlCTStan^thi’s.'01!  put  this  a  little  more  in  detail.  Iam 

now  upon  this  period  of  December  1880.  Just  look  at  that  man  s  name  referring  to  a 

letter  ^  i  * 

"  (Kir  C!  Russell )  I  have  asked  no  question  about  this. 

JtL h  rrJ  ^  t 

SSS  wrfnekSy  there 

were  concessions  made,  eyen  before  1879,  if  there  was  any  particular  reason. 
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39,054.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  the  secret  payment  of  rent.  You  can 
understand  the  question  surely  ? 

( The  President.)  I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not.  . 

39,055.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  been  asked  by  my  friend.  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  whether  or  not  there  were  special  instructions  given  as  to  reduction  of  rent 
being  necessary,  you  understand  that  ? — Yes. 

39,056.  Did  these  tenants  whom  you  referred  to  in  your  evidence  in  chief  as  paying 
rent  secretly,  were  they  persons  who  declined  to  pay  unless  they  got  a  reduction,  oi 
not  l — Some  of  them  declined  to  pay  before  the  other  tenants. 

39,057.  And  what  then  ? — In  some  instances  there  were  praceedings  taken  against 
them,  in  other  instances  there  were  not. 

39,058.  Just  take  that  letter  in  your  hand,  or  find  the  letter  of  the  24th  October 
1881  ? — I  have  got  them  numbered. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lords,  does  this  arise  out  of  anything  I  asked  ? 

( The  President.)  I  am  bound  so  say  that  I  do  not  see  that  it  does. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  I  object. 

[The  President.)  It  is  really  a  fact  that  I  do  not  appreciate  your  re-examination, 
Mr.  Attorney,  which  perhaps  makes  it  more  necessary  to  ask  the  question. 

[The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  asking  it  for  this  reason.  It  will  be  said  afterwards, 
without  full  explanation  being  given,  that  these  persons  who  paid  secretly,  desired  so 
to  pay,  because  they  either  got  a  reduction  thereby,  or  wished  to  get  a  reduction 
thereby.  I  desire  to  get  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  people  paid  their  rents  secretly. 

( The  President.)  That  may  be  answered  by  the  witness  I  should  think. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  began  by  saying  they  were  all  afraid  to  pay. 

39,059.  ( The  President.)  That  was  in  a  body.  Then  the  individual  tenants  I  under¬ 
stand  paid  secretly  without  asking  for  a  reduction ;  do  you  mean  that  ? — They  did, 
and  in  same  instances  they  sent  sums  of  money,  and  they  stated,  if  more  was  required, 
that  they  would  send  it. 

39,060.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  want  you  just  to  look,  if  you  please,  to  the  24th 
October  1881.  You  know  the  letter.  It  does  not  happen  to  be  numbered.  You  will 
see  the  man’s  name.  You  can  look  at  the  copy  if  necessary  if  you  remember  it,  you 
have  the  letter  there  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  letter. 

39,061.  Look  at  the  copy.  Read  it  to  yourself.  Do  you  remember  that  man? — 


Yes. 

39,062.  Was  there  any  question  of  reduction  in  that  case  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
39,063.  Hand  it  back  to  me  please.  This  is  the  24th  October  1881. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  thought  we  were  not  to  have  this. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  anxious  to  understand  what  the  point  is  the 
Attorney -General  takes,  and  this  will  enable  me  to  understand  it.  Will  you  read  it. 
(The  Attorney -General.)  [ reading ]  ; — 

“  October  24tli,  1881. 


“  Sir, 

“  I  hereby  enclose  an  order  for  8  pounds  15  shillings  and  9  pence  being  a 
half-year’s  rent  by  deducting  11.  0s.  9cZ.  abatement,  and  11s.  poor  rates,  from 
10Z.  7s.  6d. 

“  I  am  sending  this  at  a  great  risk,  for  if  it  be  known  that  I  paid  my  rent, 
myself  or  my  means  would  not  be  safe.” 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  face  of  the  letter,  that  the  man  was  sending  you  the 
rent,  less  an  abatement,  which  had  been  agreed  ? — Yhs. 

39,064.  “8 1.  15s.  9d.  being  a  half-year’s  rent  by  deducting  11.  0s.  Od.  abatement, 
and  l  Is.  poor  rates  ?  ” — Yes. 

39,065.  How  had  that  abatement  been  given  ? — It  had  been  intimated  to  him  that 
he  would  get  the  abatement  if  he  paid. 

39,066.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  man  knew  of  the  abatement  before  lie  sent  it 
secretly  ? — He  did. 

39,067.  (The  President.)  Is  that  the  point  then,  that  these  men  made  their  payments 
secretly  although  they  had  got  an  abatement.  What  is  your  answer  to  that ? — Yes, 
my  Lord,  many  of  them  were  well  satisfied  with  what  their  landlords  ollored,  and  they 
paid  their  rents  secretly. 
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39,068.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  The  abatement  having  been  discussed,  you  know  that 
the  tenants  sent  in  their  rents  secretly,  deducting  the  abatement  which  had  been 
previously  offered  by  the  landlord? — Yes. 

39,069.  Just  look  at  this  letter  of  December  the  11th  : — 

“  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  friend,  if  the  sheriff  is  coming  out  here  to  carry  out  the 
ejectments,  as  there  is  one  in  my  townsland  to  have  him  call  to  me  and  carry 
out  the  decree,  by  doing  so  you  gives  me  protection.  Otherwise  I  would  he 
either  shot  or  burned.  I  am  surrounded  here  by  my  enemy,  and  all  for  the  last 
rent  I  paid  you.  I  got  my  house  broke  in  last  June.” 

You  can  look  at  the  man’s  name? — Yes,  I  have  the  letter. 

39,070.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  case,  had  there  been  any  objection  by  that  man  to 
paying  his  rent  before  that.  Had  he  ever  asked  you  to  let  the  sheriff  go  and  summon 
him  before? — Never,  and  I  may  mention  too  that  he  paid  afterwards  tho  costs  of  the 
sherriffs  going  off  there. 

39,071.  On  the  21st  December  of  the  same  year. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  really  have  we  saved  by  this  course  of  proceeding. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  not  the  least  anxious  about  this,  except  to  prevent  my 
learned  friend  from  saying  afterwards  that  these  tenants  paid  secretly,  because  they 
were  getting  same  reduction  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  want  to  do  more 
than  put  it  perfectly  generally  to  prevent  it  being  said  afterwards  that  was  the  reason. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  case  proves  that  the  tenants  you  have  cited  did  get  a  reduction. 

( The  Attorney-  General.)  Not  the  least. 

39,072.  (Sir  Charles.)  I  will  put  this  general  question.  Have  you  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  here  ? — I  have. 

39,073.  You  have  a  considerable  number  of  letters  here? — Yes,  I  have. 

39,074.  Was  it  the  fact,  I  am  only  asking  you  from  these  letters,  and  from  your 
judgment,  these  tenants  who  paid  secretly  got  reductions,  whereas  the  others  did  not, 
or  was  it  a  question  of  the  tenant  paying  subject  to  the  reductions  which  they  knew 
had  been  allowed  ? — In  many  cases  the  tenants  paid  secretly,  where  it  had  been 
intimated  that  they  would  get  it  they  paid  on  a  reduction  which  the  landlord  was 
willing  to  give. 

39,075.  And  which  the  landlord  had  previously  offered  ? — Had  previously  offered. 

39.076.  I  must  ask  you  one  other  question.  Speaking  of  these  people,  who  wrote 
those  letters  generally,  were  they  persons  able  to  pay  or  not  ? — They  were  able  to 
pay. 

39,077.  On  the  estates  which  were  dairy  land,  you  have  spoken  of  two  or  three  of 
them,  were  the  times  worse  in  1880  and  1881  than  they  had  been  in  1879,  or  better? — 
Better  in  1880  than  they  had  been  for  the  previous  two  years  as  regards  butter. 

39,078.  Therefore,  as  regards  dairy  land,  the  condition  of  the  tenants  was  better  in 
1880  and  1881  than  it  had  been  in  1878  and  1879?— Yes. 

39,079.  One  other  point  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  about  the  leases.  As  I 
understand,  your  father  had  allowed  the  tenants  to  claim  a  re-valuation  after  three 
years  of  their  leases  if  they  liked? — Yes. 

.  39,080.  He  bound  himself  to  allow  that.  If  they  had  chosen  to  become  yearly 
tenants  in  1881  and  1882,  whatever  it  was,  would  they  then  have  had  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Land  Act? — They  would. 

39,081.  Did  you  find  any  difference  in  this  intimidation,  or  secret  payment  of  rent 
as  between  one  of  the  estates  and  the  other,  or  was  it  pretty  much  the  same  on  all  the 
estates  ? — There  was  a  considerable  difference. 

39,082.  Which  was  there  most  on  ? — On  the  Erasmus  Smith  estate. 

39,083.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  want  to  ask  two  questions.  Was  the  tenant,  whose  letter 
was  read,  and  who  apparently  got  an  abatement  of  something  over  20  per  cent.,  a 
tenant  on  your  father’s  property,  or  a  tenant  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  property  l — On 
Erasmus  Smith’s. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  should  not  be  said  to  be  something  over  20  per 
cent.,  as  it  is  1/.  in  10Z.  It  is  not  even  10  per  cent. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  1Z.  in  10Z.  is  not  10  per  cent. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No.  I  said  that  1Z.  in  10Z.  is  not  20  per  cent. 

(Sir  O.  Bussell.)  I  should  have  said  it  was  exactly  20  per  cent. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  1Z.  is  20  per  cent  on  10Z, 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  10  per  cent. 
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( The  Attorney -General.)  On  the  gross  it  is  not  even  that. 

39,084.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  “Deducting  11.  Os.  9 d.  abatement  and  11s.  poor  rate,” 
that  was  not  your  father’s  tenant? — No. 

39,085.  I  was  wrong  my  Lord  in  saying  20  per  cent,  clearly.  Have  you  got  a  copy 
of  the  lease  that  was  given  in  1878  ? — I  could  get  it  if  necessary. 

39,086.  Could  you  forward  it  here,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  if  you  can 
forward  it  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  can. 

39,087.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  leases,  they  were  all  the  same  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  they 
were  all  the  same. 

39,088.  A  printed  form? — A  printed  form. 

39,089.  Would  you  kindly  undertake  to  send  a  copy  of  it? — lean  let  him  have  a 
copy  to-night. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  you  please. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  am  told  the  paper  which  we  desire  to  prove  the 
handwriting  of  in  pencil,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  told  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell  that  the  words  Avritten  are  Mr.  Campbell’s,  but  not  the  figures.  I  will 
put  in  the  paper  as  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  at  present  and  have  it  marked.  At  present 
I  understand  that  no  admission  is  made  about  the  figures  in  pencil.  The  words  which 
your  Lordships  will  not  be  able  at  present  to  understand  the  meaning  of,  are  the 
names  of  certain  branches  which  were  making  contributions  leading  up  to  a  total 
[ reading ]. 

“  Naul  Branch,  Dublin,  K,  30h,  John  O’Neill,  Ayrefield  Coolough  subscription 
1882,  K,  11. 

“  John  Fitzsimons,  Newton  Coolough,  ditto,  K,  11” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  put  in  without  showing  what  the 
document  is.  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  document  is. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  document  is  a  list  of  amounts  subscribed  by  various 
branches. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  To  what. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  To  the  Land  League. 

(Sir  C.  Russell .)  But  does  it  appear  so. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Certainly.  Some  of  them  from  America,  as  for  instance  for 
the  Ladies  League  Department.  That  is  one  of  the  subscriptions  which  is  announced 
from  Victoria,  Central  Land  League.  One  from  Cincinatti,  the  Arundale  Branch  from 
Illinois  Ladies  League  ;  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  New  York,  800 L,  and  the  total  added 
up  is  1,  /  64/.  19s.  2 d..  and  on  the  back  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting  are  the  names  of 
the  parties  subscribing  from  other  branches.  The  amounts,  so  I  am  informed  at 
present,  I  am  not  to  take  to  be  in  Mr.  Campbell’s  handwriting.  That  is  the  paper  I 
am  at  present  having  marked,  and  there  is  against  two  of  the  items  the  letter  K, 
indicating,  I  believe,  an  account  to  which  the  money  was  to  go. 

'  Denis  Tobin  sworn:  Examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

39.090.  Where  were  you  born? — I  was  born  in  Kilmanahan  near  Abbeyfeale. 

39,091.  What  county  is  that? — Kilmanahan  is  in  County  Kerry,  and  Abbeyfeale  is 
in  Limerick. 

39,092.  They  are  close  to  ono  another  ? — Yes. 

39,093.  Have  you  lived  there  up  to  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

39,094.  In  February  1880  did  you  form  a  Society  of  Moonlighters  ? — Yes. 

39,095.  Were  you  sworn  in  ?  —  Yes. 

39,096.  Who  swore  you  in  ? — John  McEniry,  of  Kilconly. 

39,097.  What  county  is  Kilconry  in? — County  Limerick. 

39,098.  How  far  is  Kinconly  from  the  place  were  you  live  ? — About  a  mile. 

39,099.  What  was  McEnirv  ? — He  was  a  prominent  member  in  the  League.  He 
was  the  man  who,  to  rny  knowledge,  established  all  the  branchos  around  mo. 

39,100.  Is  Mr.  Eniry  there  still? — Yes. 

-  39,101.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  any  branch  which,  to  your  knowledge,  ho 
established  ? — Brosna. 

39.102.  Any  other? — Mountcastle  or  Knockagoshill. 

39.103.  Any  other  ? — Abbeyfeale. 
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39,104.  When  McEniry  swore  you  in,  what  did  he  say  to  you,  or  did  he  say  anything 
to  you  about  moonlighting  ? — Yes,  about  a  fortnight  before  he  swore  me  in,  he  said 
the  moonlighters  were  the  only  support  of  the  League,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Moon¬ 
lighters,  the  League  would  be  no  good. 

°39,105.  Did  he  say  anything  more  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

39.106.  What  ? — When  he  swore  me  in  he  told  me  the  reason  why  he  was  swearing 
me  in  was  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  my  country,  and  keep  down  landlords,  agents,  and 
bailiffs,  and  that  if  I  refrained  from  that  I  was  to  suffer  death.  That  was  the  substance 

of  the  oath.  _ 

39.107.  Was  anybody  else  sworn  in  at  the  same  time  as  you  were  ? — Not  m  my 

presence.  He  swore  me  privately  by  himself. 

39.108.  Where  were  you  sworn  in  ? — At  James  Roche’s,  at  Knockheg. 

39.109.  What  is  James  Roche  ? — He  is  a  labouring  man. 

39.110.  Is  James  Roche  there  still  ? — Yes. 

39.111.  Did  you  go  to  James  Roche’s  to  be  sworn  in,  or  did  you  happen  to  be 
there,  or  what? — I  went  to  James  Roche’s  to  be  sworn  in. 

39.112.  Who  had  told  you  to  go  there  ? — John  McEniry. 

39.113.  Was  that  the  same  evening  tnat  he  first  spoke  to  you  about  it,  or  if  not  how 
long  afterwards  ? — About  a  fortnight  afterwards  after  he  first  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

39.114.  During  that  fortnight  did  he  speak  to  you  again  about  it,  or  not? — No, 
until’ that  day  that  he  told  me  out  in  my  garden.  I  was  working  at  a  plot  of  ground, 
turning  what  we  call  quarter  ground  for  potatoes. 

39.115.  You  were  working  when  he  came  to  you? — Yes,  when  he  called  me. 

39J16.  Was  the  district  divided  in  any  way  ?— Yes,  into  three  divisions. 

39.117.  You  had  better  tell  us  first  what  the  divisions  were;  what  were  the 
divisions? — There  were  three  divisions  of  Moonlighters,  including  three  captains. 

39.118.  Tell  us  the  name  of  the  divisions? — Ahane,  Gurtroe,  and  Knocknagoshill. 

39.119.  That  is  the  same  as  Mountcastle,  I  think? — Yes. 

39.120.  Are  these  places  near  each  other.  Is  Ahane  close  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  townland. 

39.121.  Is  Gurtroe  a  townland? — Yes. 

39.122.  And  Knocknagoshill  we  know  ? — Yes. 

39.123.  Were  there  any  officers  of  these  divisions? — Yes;  Michael  Morrissy,  the 
officer  at  Ahane.  Thomas  Denis  Connors  was  the  officer  of  the  Gurtroe  Division,  and 
John  Griffin,  who  was  a  tailor  for  the  Knocknagoshill  division. 

39.124.  Are  any  of  those  three  men  alive  ? — The  three  are  alive. 

39.125.  Are  they  there  still? — Yes;  one  of  them  has  gone  to  Australia. 

39A26.  Which  one  ? — Thomas  Denis  Connors  has  gone  to  Australia. 

39*127.  But  Michael  Morrissey  and  John  Griffin  are  still  alive  and  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

39,128.  Were  either  of  those  captains  above  the  other? — Griffin  was  the  headman 


of  the  lot.  .  . 

39.129.  McEniry;  had  he  any  office  or  not? — Yes,  he  held  a  position.  He  was  the 
head  man  of  all  when  I  was  sworn  in,  and  he  soon  afterwards  was  taken  as  a  suspect. 

39.130.  You  mean  he  was  head  over  them  until  he  was  taken  up  as  a  suspect  ?— Yes. 
39*131.  Who  took  his  place  when  he  was  taken  up  as  a  suspect  ? — A  prominent 

member  of  the  League  took  up  his  place. 

39.132.  Do  you  remember  his  name  ? — Yres. 

39.133.  What  was  the  name  ? — William  Mongan. 

39.134.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  any  others  whom  you  met  who  were  members  of  the 

Moonlighters? — Yes,  I  will.  m1  ~ 

39.135.  Tell  me  the  names  ? — Mathew  Delane,  John  Griffin,  Ihomas  Griffin,  James 

Griffin,  William  Delane,  Tom  and  Maurice  Leahy. 

39.136.  Anybody  else  ? — Yes,  Thomas  Connors. 

39  137  How  many  of  these,  from  your  own  knowledge,  do  not  say  unless  you  know, 
were’members  of  the  League?— Well,  I  should  say  the  whole  of  them  were  members  of 

39,138.  Where  used  these  Moonlighters  to  meet  ? — At  James  Roche’s,  at  Knockheg. 
39,139*.  That  is  the  same  house  that  you  were  sworn  in  at?— Yes. 

39.140.  How  often  ?— Well,  we  meet  on  five  occasions.  _ 

39.141.  How  did  you  get  orders  to  met ? — From  one  of  the  parties  around,  ihey 
always  supplied  the  others  with  an  account. 

39.142.  Do  you  remember  Delane  ? — Mathew  Delane. 
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39.143.  Saying  anything  to  you  about  the  resolutions  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  he  told 
me  that  these  men  had  to  attend  the  League  meetings,  so  as  to  hear  the  resolutions 
that  would  be  passed  against  parties  who  were  to  be  raided  on,  and  condemned  by  the 
League. 

39.144.  How  long  did  this  Moonlighting  Society  continue  ? — Up  to  this  present  day, 
sir. 

39.145.  Did  you  join  either  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  ? — I  joined  the 
National  League. 

39.146.  When  ? — In  1885  or  1886. 

39.147.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  National  League  when  you  joined  it? — James 
Mori  arty. 

39.148.  Who  was  the  treasurer? — David  William  Curtin. 

39.149.  What  branch  ? — The  Brosna  branch. 

39.150.  Were  either  of  these  men  poor  law  guardians? — Well,  I  think  Moriarty 
became  a  poor  law  guardian  after,  whether  he  was  at  present  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

39.151.  Are  those  men  there  still? — Yes. 

39.152.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  man  Thomas  Connor  of  Knocknagoshill — had  he 
anything  to  do  with  the  National  League  when  you  joined  it  ? — He  was  the  officer  at 
that  time. 

39.153.  Of  what  branch  ? — Of  the  Mountcastle  branch. 

39.154.  The  branch  you  joined  was  the  Brosna  branch  ? — Yes. 

39.155.  Of  which  Curtin  and  Moriarty  were  the  officers  ? — Yes. 

39.156.  Thomas  Denis  Connor  was  an  officer  of  the  Mountcastle  branch  ? — Yes,  he 
became  an  officer  in  1885  or  1886  after  resigning  the  bailiffship  of  Lord  Headley. 

39.157.  Do  you  know  who  used  to  preside  at  the  Arosna  meetings  when  you  were 
there  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Curtin,  a  young  boy  Dane  Mack,  and  John  Mack,  and 
Cahill.  Those  are  the  men  I  knew  there. 

39.158.  Was  Mac  the  full  name  or  short? — Mac. 

39.159.  Is  it  a  full  name,  Mac  ? — Yes,  MacAuliffe,  we  call  it  Mac  for  short. 

39.160.  Do  you  remember  his  Christian  name? — Yes. 

39.161.  What  was  it  ? — George. 

39.162.  George  McAuliffe  ? — Yes. 

39.163.  Do  you  remember  the  Christian  name  of  Curtin — what  you  called  him  by  ? 
Who  used  to  preside  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  Christian  name. 

39.164.  You  said  you  attended  meetings  of  this  secret  society.  What  was  done  at 
those  meetings  ? — A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  League  that  the  captain  was  to  be 
there  at  those  meetings  to  tell  the  parties  who  was  going  to  visL  and  raid  other  parties 
in  the  League. 

39.165.  When  the  captain  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Secret  Society,  the  Moon¬ 
lighters,  did  he  say  anything  about  what  had  passed  at  the  League  meeting? — No, 
not  at  my  hearing. 

39.166.  Tell  me  what  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Moonlighters  ? — I  will,  as  far  as 
my  own  knowledge  covers  me.  Parties  who  were  to  be  attacked,  the  captain  would 
explain  the  whole  of  it  to  them  and  tell  them  what  they  were  to  do. 

39.167.  Do  you  mean  one  of  those  captains  of  divisions  ? — Yes. 

39.168.  Were  the  three  divisions  collected  together  in  any  way? — They  were  all  in 
the  Mountcastle  Central  Branch  of  the  League. 

39.169.  Did  you  get  any  arms  ? — Yes. 

39.170.  What? — A  gun  and  a  revolver. 

39.171.  Who  gave  them  to  you  ? — Matthew  Delane. 

39.172.  Did  you  pay  for  them? — ISo,  sir. 

39.173.  When  were  they  given  to  you?  How  long  ago? — Well,  shortly  after  my 
joining  the  society.  I  think  it  will  be  the  May  or  June  after. 

39.174.  Do  you  mean  the  May  or  June  1880? — Yes. 

39.175.  How  long  did  you  keep  them? — Well,  I  had  them  olf  and  on  according  as  I 
wanted  them  for  six  years. 

39.176.  Where  were  they  kept? — They  were  kept  in  a  certain  place  to  hide. 

39.177.  You  hid  them  and  could  know  where  to  get  them? — Yes. 

39.178.  Wrhat  became  of  them  afterwards? — I  was  authorised  to  give  them  up  to 
Michael  Morrissey,  the  captain  of  the  Ahane  district. 
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39.179.  Was  Michael  Morrissey  captain  of  the  Ahane  district  when  you  gave  up  the 
arms? — Yes. 

39.180.  You  have  mentioned  a  meeting  at  Roche’s  house,  the  Moonlighters ;  do  you 
know  whether  Roche  was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  know  very  well  he  was. 

39.181.  Of  what  branch  ? — Of  the  Mount  Cashel  Branch. 

39.182.  Now  do  you  remember  an  outrage  on  Batt  Connors’  stock? — Yes. 

39  J83.  What  was  the  first  you  heard,  or  did  you  hear  anything,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Moonlighters,  as  to  anything  that  was  to  be  done  to  Batt  Connors’  stock? — Yes,  I 
heard  it  in  Connors’  own  house,  who  was  secretary  of  the  League  at  the  time. 

39,184.  Do  you  mean  another  Connor  ? — Yes. 

39  185.  Mention  the  house  and  the  occasion  you  heard  it? — It  was  Thomas  J.  Connor, 
the  secretary  of  the  Mountcashel  Branch  of  the  League  at  the  time. 

39.186.  What  did  T.  J.  Connor  tell  you,  or  what  did  you  hear  in  his  house,  did  you 
hear  it  from  him  ? — From  him  himself. 

39.187.  What  did  he  say  about  it,  and  who  else  was  present? — John  F.  Griffin, 
tailor. 

39.188.  Anybody  else  ? — No  one  but  me. 

39.189.  You  and  John  Griffin,  tailor? — Yes. 

39.190.  T.  J.  Connor,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?— He  said  in  my  presence,  he  gave  51. 
to  John  Griffin  to  go  and  raid  upon  Batt  Connors’  stock  and  lift  them,  and  if  he  wanted 
more  that  he  had  it  to  get. 

39.191.  Now  before  he  gave  51.  to  John  Griffin,  I  want  to  know  whether  he  said 
anything  at  all,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  ? — Not  to  my  hearing,  sir. 

39.192.  How  did  you  know  what  the  51.  was  for  ?— Because  I  heard  him  say  “  Here’s 
51.  You  go  and  lift  Batt  Connors’  cattle;  raise  them  in,  and  if  there  is  any  more 
wanted  there  is  plenty  for  it. 

39.193.  Was  there  a  place  called  Behena  ? — Yes. 

39.194.  Where  did  Batt  Connor  live  ? — He  lives  in  Kilmainalian. 

39.195.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  not  got  into  some  mistake  about  this.  Did 
you  go  to  Behena  at  all? — Yes. 

39.196.  What  had  Behena  to  do  with  this  ? — It  was  where  the  meeting  was. 

39.197.  You  were  at  a  meeting  at  Behena  for  what  ? — For  to  go  and  raid  upon  Bat; 
Connor’s  stock. 

39.198.  Did  you  meet  there  ? — Yes,  on  four  occasions. 

39.199.  Who  came? — The  first  occasion  John  Griffin  was  the  captain  over  us — me — 
for  the  first  time. 

39.200.  You,  and  who  else  ? — Matt  Delane,  David  Connell,  Thomas  David  Connors. 

39.201.  Anybody  else  ? — Tim  Leahy,  Maurice  Leahy,  and  Thomas  Dennis  Connors. 

39.202.  Was  it  daylight  or  night  time? — By  night. 

39.203.  How  far  is  "Behena  from  Batt  Connors’ ?— There  is  only  a  river  running 
between  the  two  farms.  The  farm  of  Batt  Connors  and  the  other  farm. 

39.204.  When  about  was  this — the  raid  on  Batt  Connors’  cattle  ? — In  1885  or  1886. 
I  cannot  exactly  say. 

39.205.  Did  you  do  anything  on  that  occasion? — No. 

39.206.  Why  not  ? — Because  Thomas  Connors,  as  soon  as  we  go  to  raid  the  stock, 
said,  “  The  police  will  catch  us,”  so  we  returned  again. 

39.207.  Thomas  Connors  told  you  that  the  police,  if  you  went  there,  would  know 
who  you  were,  would  catch  you  on  that  errand  ? — Les. 

39.208.  Had  you  yourself  seen  anything  of  the  police  that  night  ? — No. 

39.209.  Do  you  know  why  he  said  that  ? — Exactly,  to  be  sure ;  in  saying  that  it 
was  that  he  was  rather  in  dread  to  go,  knowing  that  Batt  Connors  had  a  hut  erected  at 


the  time. 

39.210.  A  police  hut  ? — Yes,  and  they  might  be  patrolling  some  place  around  or 
thereabouts. 

39.211.  Then  that  night  you  did  nothing  ? — Nothing. 

39.212.  When  did  you  go  again? — The  night  after. 

39.213.  At  the  same  place? — Yes. 

39.214.  The  same  people,  or  different  ? — The  same  people. 

39.215.  Did  yon  do  anything  that  night? — No. 

39.216.  Why  not  ? — The  same  as  before. 
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39.217.  Did  you  meet  a  third  time? — We  met  four  times  altogether. 

39.218.  Did  you  do  anything  either  of  the  other  times  ? — No. 

39.219.  Why  not  ? — Because  we  were  in  dread  to  do  it,  and  Thomas  Griffin,  son  of 
John  Griffin,  said  “  There  is  61.  gone,  and  nothing  done  for  it.” 

39.220.  Who  said  that  ? — Thomas  Griffin,  son  of  John  Griffin. 

39.221.  Was  anything  done  to  any  of  Connor’s  cattle? — Yes,  there  was  one  of  his 
cows  stolen. 

39.222.  Who  by  ? — James  Dore. 

39.223.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Moonlighters? — Yes. 

39.224.  Was  that  before,  or  after,  the  meeting  ? — After. 

39.225.  How  do  you  know  that  was  done  ? — Himself  in  person  told  me, 

39.226.  Did  he  tell  you  what  was  done  with  the  cow? — Yes,  he  told  me  he 
slaughtered  it  on  the  farm  of  John  Walsh — he  told  me  so. 

39.227.  What  was  James  Dore  ? — He  was  a  small  farmer’s  son. 

39.228.  Is  he  there  still? — No,  he  is  in  America. 

39.229.  When  did  he  go  ? — I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  it,  if  it  is  last  year. 

39.230.  How  long  after  he  told  you  about  slaughtering  the  cow  ? — It  was  about  a 
year  after,  I  should  say. 

39.231.  Were  you  disguised  on  any  occasion? — Yes. 

39.232.  Were  you  disguised  on  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  at  Behena? — Yes. 

39.233.  What  with  ? — With  masks  on  our  faces — handkerchiefs. 

39.234.  To  hide  your  faces,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

39.235.  Were  you  disguised  in  any  other  way  ? — No. 

39.236.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  a  trousers  and  vest  ? — Yes. 

39.237.  What  happened  about  the  trousers  and  vest  ?  — It  was  the  very  day  I  went 
up  to  buy  the  trousers  and  vest  at  Thomas  Connor’s,  and  I  heard  him  say  to  John 
Griffin,  “  There  is  5 1.,  you  go  and  lift  Batt  Connor’s  stock,”  that  was  the  day  I 
went  up. 

39.238.  Who  did  he  say  that  to  ? — To  John  Griffin. 

39.239.  I  do  not  want  to  know  about  anything  else,  but  about  the  trousers  and  vest? 
— I  asked  him  for  the  trousers  and  vest.  I  said  I  had  no  money,  and  he  said,  “  For 
“  a  short  time  money  is  no  difference.  You  can  go  and  assist  in  this  raid,  and  I  will 
“  give  y°u  trousers  and  vest.” 

39.240.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Miss  Thompson’s  cattle  ? — Yes. 

39.241.  Was  there  anything  arranged  or  done  at  a  meeting  of  the  Moonlighters 
about  Miss  Thompson’s  cattle? — Yes,  it  was  planned  at  James  Orchard’s. 

39.242.  What  to  do  ? — Go  and  raid  Miss  Thompson’s  cattle  at  Knocknagoshill. 

39.243.  That  is  the  witness  who  has  been  called  before  your  Lordship.  Where  does 
she  live? — I  think  her  own  place  of  residence  is  Fearney,  near  Tralee. 

39.244.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  plan  to  raid  Connor’s  cattle? — It  was  after. 

39.245.  When  were  you  to  go  there;  what  was  said? — Thomas  Connor  said  to  me 
we  were  to  go  to  Knocknaglough  for  it.  I  said  “  It  is  very  far  distant  for  me  to  go 
“  from  the  new  road  to  Knocknaglough.” 

39.246.  You  call  your  place  New  Road,  Knocknaglough  ? — It  is  a  new  road. 

39.247.  You  said  it  was  a  long  way  to  go  from  your  place  there  ? — He  then  said  to 
me  to  come  and  sleep  with  me  to-night ;  you  need  not  go  home  at  all. 

39.248.  Where  was  that? — At  Gurtroe,  at  his  own  house. 

39.249.  Did  you  go  ? — Yes. 

39.250.  And  stop  there? — Yes. 

39.251.  Who  did  you  meet  there? — I  met  John  Griffin,  Thomas  Griffin,  Matthew 
Delane,  William  Delane,  Thomas  Leahy.  Maurice  Leahy,  and  myself. 

39.252.  Anybody  else  do  you  remember — was  Connors  himself  there  ? — He  was. 

39.253.  That  is  Thomas  Dennis  ? — Yes. 

39.254.  Anybody  else? — Not  to  my  memory. 

39.255.  What  did  you  do  ? — We  took  away  four  of  the  stock  off  the  farm.  We 
slaughtered  three,  and  the  other  one  got  into  the  bog,  and  strayed  aAvay. 

39.256.  How  did  you  slaughter  them  ? — We  slaughtered  them  with  hatchets  and 
knives  and  cleaned  them. 

39.257.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  about  a  hatchet  ? — On  the  day  of  the 
raid  we  forgot  a  hatchet  and  block,  and  we  heard  that  the  police  found  it. 
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39.258.  You  mean  a  hatchet  and  block  you  left  behind  you  ? — Yes. 

39.259.  Where  the  cattle  had  been  slaughtered  ? — Yes. 

39.260.  You  heard  afterwards  that  the  police  had  got  it  ? — Yes. 

39.261.  Where  was  it  discovered,  as  near  as  you  can  tell  us — where  the  cattle  was 
slaughtered — where  you  left  the  hatchet  and  block  ? — I  think  it  would  be  between  the 
place  called  G-urtroe,  between  Knocknaglough  and  Dirk. 

39.262.  Whose  land  were  these  cattle  on  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say ;  it  was  an 
evicted  farm. 

39.263.  Do  you  know  who  had  been  evicted  there  ? — I  do  not. 

39.264.  Do  you  know  who  was  occupying  it  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was 
the  Land  Corporation. 

39.265.  However,  all  you  knew  was  that  you  were  to  take  cattle  away  from  an 
evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 

39.266.  Now  about  when  was  that? — It  would  be  the  latter  end  of  1885,  I  think. 

39.267.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  that? — Yes. 

39.268.  How  much  ? — Seven  and  sixpence. 

39.269.  Who  paid  you  ? — Thomas  Dennis  Connor. 

39.270.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  him  for  it  ? — I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the 
League  to  go  to  him  for  it,  and  he  would  pay  it  me. 

39.271.  Who  was  the  member  of  the  League  ? — James  Mangen. 

39.272.  What  branch  was  Mangen  a  member  of  ? — Of  the  Mountcastle  Branch. 

39.273.  What  did  you  say  to  Mangen  when  he  told  you  to  go  to  Connor’s  to  get  the 
money  ? — I  said  I  would. 

39.274.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  it  ? — He  told  me  to  go  to  Connor’s,  and 
Connors  would  pay  me,  and  that  he  got  money  from  the  Central  Branch  to  pay  me. 

39.275.  Did  you  any  post  up  any  notices  ? — Yes. 

39.276.  What  were  they  ? — Threatening  notices  against  Batt  Connor  to  prevent  men 
working  for  him. 

39.277.  Did  you  know  or  did  you  hear  at  the  meetings  either  of  the  Moonlighters 
or  of  the  League  what  Batt  Connor  had  done  why  he  was  to  be  threatened  ? — That 
he  was  boycotted  by  the  League,  and  to  go  to  the  house  where  the  secret  society  was 
held. 

39.278.  Let  me  understand  this  last  answer,  Batt  Connor  was  boycotted  by  order 
of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

39.279.  For  what? — For  being  a  landlord’s  man  and  taking  up  from  the  landlords 
that  which  other  parties  had  put  away. 

39.280.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  position  he  had ;  was  it  rent  warner  or 
occupying  an  evicted  farm  or  what  ? — No,  not  an  evicted  farm. 

39.281.  Only  taking  situations  under  landlords  from  which  people  had  been  turned 
out? — Yes.  which  people  had  resigned  from. 

39.282.  Did  you  post  threatening  notices  ? — Yes. 

39.283.  Do  you  remember  what  they  were? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say.  I 
would  not  be  sure  in  saying  what  was  in  them. 

39.284.  You  know  they  were  threatening  notices? — Yes. 

39.285.  Where  did  you  post  them  ? — On  the  ditch  of  the  road  going  along,  so  that 
the  people  going  to  mass  on  Sunday  morning  would  see  them. 

39.286.  ( The  President.)  Posted  means  sticking  up? — Yes. 

39.287.  ( The  Attorney  General.)  About  how  many  do  you  remember? — Well,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  I  posted  up  four. 

39.288.  Were  you  paid  for  that  ?^Yes. 

39.289.  Who  by  ? — James  Mangen. 

39.290.  How  much  ? — The  sum  of  3s. 

39.291.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  done  or  threatened  to  be  done  to  Surgeon 
O’Grady’s  cattle? — Yes. 

39.292.  Was  that  before  or  after  Miss  Thompson’s  raid  ? — Well,  it  could  be  after 
Miss  Thompson’s  raid,  I  think. 

39.293.  Is  it  Surgeon  O’Grady  ? — Yes. 

39.294.  Is  he  a  doctor? — Yes;  I  think  a  doctor  in  Dublin,  but  he  held  property  in 
County  Limerick  within  four  miles  from  where  I  lived. 

39.295.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to  raid  his 
cattle  ? — Never. 
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39.296.  Tell  me  how  you  came  to  know  about  it? — One  of  the  parties  told  me. 

39.297.  Did  you  see  the  people  engaged  in  it  ? — I  did  not ;  but  I  see  some  of  the 
parties  going  towards  it. 

39.298.  Tell  us  who  they  were  ? — David  Mac,  George  Mac,  George  Cahill,  and 
young  Curtin. 

39.299.  By  Mac  you  mean  McAuliffe  ? — Yes. 

39.300.  Were  they  members  of  any  branch  of  the  League? — I  saw  them  in  the 
League  room. 

39.301.  At  which  branch? — The  Brosna  Branch. 

39.302.  Were  any  of  Surgeon  O’Grady’s  cattle  slaughtered  that  night? — I  heard  the 
following  morning  there  was  a  number  of  them  taken,  and  the  best  known  ;  the 
carcasses  were  to  be  taken. 

39.303.  You  heard  next  morning  cattle  had  been  taken  ? — Yes. 

39.304.  Did  you  see  the  carcasses  yourself? — No. 

39.305.  We  can  prove  that,  of  course  ;  do  you  remember  anything  about  James 
Walsh’s  house  ? — Yes,  I  had  it  planned  at  James  Roche’s  that  it  was  to  be  fired  into. 

39.306.  Who  was  present  when  that  was  planned  at  James  Roche’s  ? — I  could  not 
exactly  tell  you. 

39.307.  Were  they  some  of  the  men  you  mentioned  ? — They  were  members  of  the 
secret  society.  I  could  not  tell  you  who  they  were.  I  did  not  exactly  know. 

39.308.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  was  this  at  James  Walsh’s? — To  the  best 
of  my  belief,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  1885  or  1886,  but  somewhere  between  the 
two,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

39.309.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  after  you  saw  these  men  going  to 
O’Grady’s  cattle  or  before? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

39.310.  What  was  said  at  this  meeting  about  the  attack  on  Walsh’s  house,  at 
Roche’s ;  what  was  said  ? — That  he  was  condemned  by  the  League,  and  that  for  the 
very  same  reason  they  were  to  go  and  raid  upon  him — fire  some  shots  into  the  door  so 
as  to  frighten  him  ;they  were  not  to  do  him  harm,  but  to  frighten  him. 

39.311.  Did  they  say  what  he  was  condemned  by  the  League  for? — Well,  as  far  as 

my  own  knowledge  calls  me - 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  was  said? 

39.312.  (The  Attorney- General)  Was  anything  said  when  this  frightening  of  him  was 
planned  as  to  what  he  had  been  condemned  for  ? — Yes. 

39.313.  What? — For  giving  horses — supplying  Pat  Sullivan,  the  National  School 
teacher,  Mountcastle,  with  a  horse,  and  Pat  Sullivan  was  boycotted  and  suffering  under 
the  pain  of  boycotting  for  a  long  time,  so  much  that  no  parties  would  send  him  any 
scholars  to  his  school. 

39.314.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  told  off  to  do  anything — to  fire  the  shots 
into  Walsh’s  house  or  not? — No. 

39.315.  Do  you  remember  who  were? — I  do  not  remember  exactlv  who  the  parties 

were. 

39.316.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Dennis  Connor? — Yes,  of  Knockbeg. 

39.317.  Was  there  anything  arranged  about  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Moonlighters  ? 
— Yes,  that  he  should  be  beat  and  badly  treated  for  working  for  Batt  Connor,  the  man 
I  told  you  of  already  who  was  boycotted,  and  my  own  knowledge  he  was  boycotted. 

39.318.  Dennis  Connor  was  to  be  beat  for  working  for  Batt  Connor  ? — Yes. 

39.319.  Were  you  told  off  to  do  that  or  any  other  man  ? — No,  I  was  not  told  off. 

39.320.  Were  you  present  when  the  men  were  told  off? — I  was. 

39.321.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  or  not  ? — I  know  very  well  it  was  done. 
I  heard  it  was  done. 

39.322.  About  when  was  this ;  when  was  this  arranged  to  beat  Dennis  Connor ;  was 
it  after  the  resolution  about  the  firing  into  Walsh  s  or  before  ? — It  was  after  the 
resolution  passed  to  fire  into  Walsh  that  the  plan  was  adopted. 

39.323.  Can  you  fix  the  year  of  that,  the  beating  of  Connor  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
opinion  it  was  either  1885  or  1886. 

39.324.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Ford  ? — Yes,  of  Maun  William. 

39.325.  I  think  that  is  Maan  Williams? — Well,  I  am  not  much  of  a  scholar  going 
into  the  likes  of  that. 

39.326.  AVhat  is  Maan  Williams  near? — It  is  in  the  parish  of  Abbeyfeale. 
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39.327.  What  was  Patrick  Ford  ? — I  understand  he  was  a  member  of  the  secret 
society,  by  the  language  which  he  used  to  me. 

39.328.  Do  you  mean  by  secret  society  the  Moonlighters  ? — Yes. 

39.329.  What  did  Ford  want  you  to  do  ? — He  asked  me  to  go  to  a  raid  of  Thomas 
Curtin,  of  Bally  careen,  but  I  told  him  I  would  not ;  and  afterwards  I  heard  it  was  done 
but  nothing  done  in  it. 

39.330.  Do  you  remember  going  a  raid  for  arms  at  any  time? — Yes. 

39.331.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Talbot  ? — Yes,  Henry  Talbot^of  Kilmanaham, 
that  is  the  very  townland  I  live  in  myself. 

39.332.  Who  asked  you  to  do  anything  about  Talbot? — John  Griffin. 

39.333.  What  were  you  to  get? — We  were  to  take  a  gun  from  him. 

39.334.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  were  to  do  that  ? — No. 

39.335.  Who  were  to  go  ? — Jehn  Griffin,  Dennis  Murphy,  Thomas  Carmihone,  and 
myself. 

39.336.  Did  you  go  ? — Yes. 

39.337.  Were  you  disguished  or  not? — We  were  disguised. 

39.338.  How  ? — Masks  across  our  faces. 

39.339.  When  was  that? — It  was  in  1884. 

39.340.  Do  you  remember  the  month  ? — No,  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  month. 

39.341.  Did  you  go.  I  think  you  said  you  did  ? — We  did  ;  we  went. 

39.342.  Did  you  get  anything  from  him  ? — We  got  a  gun. 

39.343.  Now,  do  you  remember  after  that  anything  about  Sir  J.  Harnett  ? — It  is 
William  Gray  Harnett;  he  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  present. 

39.344.  Were  you  asked  to  do  anything  about  him  or  his  place  ? — Yes. 

39.345.  What  ? — To  go  and  take  a  gun  from  him. 

39.346.  Who  asked  you  ? — Matthew  Delane. 

39.347.  Who  were  told  off  besides  you  ? — There  was  myself,  Matthew  Delane,  David 
Connell,  Pat  Kane,  John  Kane,  and  Lawrence  O’Donahue,  and  Edward  Mooressey. 

39.348.  Now  did  you  start  to  go? — Yes. 

39.349.  Did  you  go  all  the  way  or  not  ? — They  did,  but  I  did  not,  because  I  got 
sick.  I  got  the  colic  and  had  to  fall  back. 

39.350.  Was  it  in  the  night  or  daytime  ? — In  the  daytime. 

39.351.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  was  the  raid  on  Talbot,  of  Kilmanahan,  by  night 
or  day  ? — It  was  day — night  rather,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

39.352.  And  Harnett’s,  was  that  night  or  day  ? — Day. 

39.353.  Do  you  remember  John  Rattray,  of  Kilmorna? — Yes. 

39.354.  Is  that  right — Kilmorna? — It  is. 

39.355.  What  is  he? — I  thing  he  is  a  steward  for  Pierce  Mahoney,  M.P. 

39.356.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  arranged  about  his  ? — I  heard  it  arranged 
at  James  Mangan’s  public-house. 

39.357.  Is  that  the  same  man,  James  Mangun? — Yes, 

39.358.  What  was  arranged  there  ? — That  they  were  to  go  on  and  take  away  some 
arms  for  him. 

39.359.  Who  was  to  do  it  ? — Thomas  Sullivan,  Matthew  Delane,  Tim  and  Maurice 
Leahy,  John  Griffin,  and  his  son  Tom,  and  I  forget  who  the  others  were.  There  were 
more,  but  I  forget  who  they  were.  There  were  some  of  those  parties  arrested  after¬ 
wards  for  it,  but  there  could  be  no  proof  then  against  them.  I  seen  the  revolver 
that  they  took  from  him. 

39.360.  You  saw  the  revolver  they  took  away  from  Rattray  ? — Yes,  afterwards. 

39*361.  You  had  heard  this  man  told  off  to  do  it  in  Mangan’s  public-house? — 

Yes.’ 

39.362.  Were  some  of  them  charged  with  it? — There  were. 

39.363.  Do  you  remember  which  ? — Well,  I  remember  that  Tim  and  Maurice  Leahy 
and  Matthew  Delane  and  Thomas  Sullivan  were  charged  with  it.  I  remember  them. 

39.364.  But  they  got  off? — Yes,  and  John  Kane  was  arrested  for  it,  too. 

39.365.  Do  not  say,  unless  you  know  from  the  men  themselves,  or  from  having  been 
there  ;  do  you  know  whether  they  wrere  defended  in  the  Court  or  not  ? — Well,  I  could 
not  exactly  say. 

39.366.  Now,  before  the  League  was  established  by  that  man  you  said,  McEniry, 
who  established  all  these  branches,  had  there  been  anything  of  this  kind  in  your 
district  before? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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39.367.  You  liad  never  heard  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  never  heard  of  any  Moonlighters  unti 
this  League  first  started,  and  from  that  forward  I  heard  of  the  Moonlighters. 

39.368.  In  August  1887  were  you  out  of  work  ? — Yes. 

39.369.  What  had  you  been  working  at  before  ? — I  had  been  working  on  an  evicted 

farm. 

39.370.  What  had  you  been  working  on  before  that  ? — Before  I  went  ? 

39.371.  Had  you  been  doing  any  work  in  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  1886  ? — Yes. 

39.372.  What  were  you  doing  then  ? — Working  by  my  daily  labour. 

39.373.  As  what? — Asa  labouring  man. 

39.374.  Farming,  or  bricklaying,  or  what? — Farm  work. 

39.375.  Had  you  been  out  of  work  some  time  before  August  1887  ? — Yes. 

39.376.  About  how  long? — Well,  it  was  not  too  long.  I  was  not  too  long  at  work, 

because  I  was  working  with  the  man  that  sent  me  there — that  was  Batt  Connors _ for 

some  time  before  I  went  to  work  on  a  farm. 

39.377.  You  had  worked  for  Batt  Connors  but  had  not  worked  on  his  farm  before  ? 
— This  farm  I  worked  on  all  through  was  not  his  farm.  It  was  an  evicted  farm. 

39.378.  Did  you  go  and  work  anywhere  in  August  1887  ? — It  would  be  August  or 
September  ;  the  latter  end  of  August  or  commencement  of  September. 

39.379.  Where  ? — To  an  evicted  farm  at  a  place  called  Coolnagara,  three  miles  to 
the  west  of  Castleisland. 

39.380.  You  went  and  worked  on  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 

39.381.  What  happened  to  you  when  you  did  that? — On  the  4th  of  September 
afterwards,  the  same  year,  my  windows  were  broken  in,  at  least  my  father’s  windows. 

39.382.  Are  you  married  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  married  man. 

39.383.  Where  were  you  living  ? — Along  with  my  father. 

39.384.  Your  father’s  windows  were  broken  in,  anything  else  ? — And  on  the  2nd  of 
February  following  there  was  a  shot  sent  through  the  window  and  penetrated  my  wife, 
and  she  felt  some  of  the  grains. 

39.385.  In  February  1888  they  fired  in  again  and  wounded  your  wife? — Yes. 

39.386.  Were  you  boycotted  at  all  ? — I  was  boycotted.  I  could  get  no  work  after 
leaving  Coolnagara  farm. 

39.387.  You  left  this  place  ? — Yes,  I  left  it  the  November  following  after  going  there. 
I  think  it  was  the  9th  of  November  I  left. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  year  ? 

39.388.  (The  Attorney-General.)  The  9th  of  November  1887.  I  think  he  said  he 
went  in  August  ? — Yes,  I  went  in  August.  It  was  the  night  of  the  9th  or  10th  of 
November  following  that  I  left  it,  and  got  no  work.  1  was  boycotted  till  the  following 

May  or  April. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  consider  this  man’s  evidence,  and  cross- 
examine  after  the  adjournment,  if  you  please.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  this 
gentleman  at  all.  We  have  not  been  told  by  my  friend  whom  ho  is  going  to  call. 

(The  President.)  But  are  you  not  in  a  position  to  ask  any  questions.  ° 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  I  may  do  something.  I  should  like  to  run  through  his 
evidence.  He  has  mentioned  some  names. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

39.389.  As  far  as  your  personal  achievements  were  concerned,  they  consisted  in 
raiding  cattle,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

39.390.  At  Miss  Thompson’s  ? — Yes,  and  Batt  Connor’s. 

39.391.  At  Miss  Thompson’s,  at  Batt  Connor’s,  and  into  the  house  with  others  of 
Talbot,  and  getting  a  gun  ? — Yes. 

39.392.  Was  that  at  night  ? — Yes. 

39.393.  And  going  to  Mr.  Creigh  Harnett’s,  J.P.,  in  the  daytime  to  get  a  gun  ? — 

Yes. 

39.394.  Those  were  the  achievements  in  which  you  yourself  took  part  ? — I  beg  your 

pardon.  J 

39.395.  Those  are  the  enterprises  in  which  you  personally  took  part  ? — Yes. 

39.396.  Those  are  all  are  they  ? — Those  aro  all. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Ho  has  mentioned  some  others. 
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39.397.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  thought  so.  Are  those  all  in  which  you  took  personal 
part  \ — Those  are  all  the  outrages  I  went  to  commit  myself.  I  was  present  at  others 
where  it  was  planned  by  others. 

39.398.  That  is  your  personal  record  ? — Yes. 

39.399.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  never  were  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  but 
did,  in  1885,  or  about  that  time,  join  the  National  League  ? — In  1885  or  1886. 

39.400.  Then  you  never  were  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Never. 

39.401.  Did  anyone  ask  you  to  join  the  National  League? — John  McEniry  did. 

39.402.  The  National  League  ? — Yes. 

39.403.  You  have  not,  I  think,  mentioned  that  to  us  before.  When  did  he  ask  you 
%o  join  the  National  League? — In  1885  or  1886.  I  am  not  certain  which  of  the  two, 
but  it  was  in  1885  or  1886. 

39.404.  He  had  never  asked  you  to  join  the  Land  League  ? — Never. 

39.405.  So  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  secret  society — sworn  a  member? — Yes. 

39.406.  From  five  to  six  years? — Since  February  1880. 

39.407.  For  from  five  to  six  years  before  you  were  asked  to  join  the  National  League  ? 
Yes.’ 

39.408.  What  branch  did  yon  join  ? — The  Brosna  Branch. 

39.409.  When  was  that  established  ? — I  think  it  was  established  in  the  latter  end  of 

1885,  as  far  as  my  opinion  carries  me. 

39.410.  You  think  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1885  ? — Or  in  the  commencement  of 

1886,  I  am  not  perfectly  sure. 

39.411.  You  are  not  sure  which  ? — I  am  not  sure  which  of  the  two  years.  I  know  it 
was  either  the  end  of  1885  or  the  beginning  of  1886. 

39.412.  Who  was  the  President  of  the  Brosna  Branch  ? — Well,  I  think  David  William 
Curtin  was  president  and  James  Moriarty  the  treasurer. 

39.413.  You  were  a  member  of  it.  Who  do  you  swear  was  the  president  of  it  when 
you  joined  it? — It  was  James  Moriarty  received  my  money,  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn 
he  was  the  treasurer,  and  I  did  not  know  anybody  who  had  been  there  but  David  Curtin 
to  be  the  president. 

39.414.  I  must  press  you.  You  swear  you  joined  the  Brosna  Branch  of  the  National 
League  in  1885  ? — Or  in  1886. 

39.415.  Or  the  beginning  of  1886  ? — Yes. 

39.416.  Surely  you  can  tell  us  who  was  the  president  of  it  ? — Well,  I  could  not 
exactly  tell  you  any  more  than  those  two  men.  Those  are  the  two  chief  men  I  saw 
there. 

39.417.  Who  was  the  president  of  it?— I  could  not  tell  you  who  was  the  president. 

39.418.  You  cannot  tell  who  was  the  president  ? — No. 

39.419.  Who  was  the  treasurer  ? — I  said  that  before.  It  was  James  Moriarty  who 
received  my  money — my  subscriptions, 

39.420.  I  am  asking  you  who  was  the  treasurer? — James  Moriarty. 

39.421.  Do  you  swear  James  Moriarty  was  the  treasurer? — Yes. 

39.422.  You  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

39.423.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  secretary,  I 
could  not  say. 

39.424.  You  cannot  say  who  is  the  president,  you  cannot  say  who  is  the  secretary, 
but  you  swear  that  Moriarty  was  the  treasurer  ? — He  received  my  money. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  had  already  said  who  was  the  president  in  the  previous 
answer.  It  is  on  the  note. 

39.425.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Who  was  the  president?— I  could  not  answer  at  all  who 
was  the  president. 

39.426.  Who  was  the  secretary? — I  know  it  was  James  Moriarty  who  received  my 
money,  and  I  knew  David  Wiliam  Curtin  to  be  next  man  to  him.  What  position  he 
held  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  He  had  mentioned  that  before. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Excuse  me,  he  had  not. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  it  on  my  note. 

39.427.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Now  let  us  have  it  clear.  Again,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  Brosna  Branch  when  you  joined  it  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  who  was  the 
president. 
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39.428.  Who  was  the  treasurer  ? — James  Moriarty  received  my  money,  and  I  could 
learn  by  my  own  experience  that  the  man  who  received  the  money  should  be  the 
treasurer. 

39.429.  Beyond  the  fact  that  you  say  Moriarty  was  the  man  who  received  your 
money,  you  cannot  say  who  was  the  treasurer? — No. 

39.430.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say  whether  Moriarty 
was  the  secretary  of  it  or  not.  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  which  of  the  two  was  the 
secretary  or  treasurer  or  president. 

39.431.  You  cannot  tell  which  was  the  secretary  or  which  was  the  treasurer? — No. 

39, '432.  Or  which  was  the  president  ? — No  ;  but  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  took 

me,  I  took  Moriarty  to  be  the  treasurer  when  he  received  my  money — my  subscription. 

39.433.  I  understand  your  reason  for  saying  Moriarty  was  the  treasurer  was  because 
he  received  your  money  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  or  not,  but  it  was  he 
who  received  my  money,  and  from  my  own  experience  I  said  I  took  him  to  be  the 
treasurer  for  receiving  the  money. 

39.434.  Let  me  follow  this  out ;  it  is  interesting.  Where  did  the  Land  League 
meet  ? — In  some  house  in  Brosna. 

39.435.  I  mean  the  National  League  ;  you  had  not  joined  the  Land  League.  Where 
did  the  National  League  meet  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  whether  at  Moore’s°or  which  of 
the  houses  there  ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  was  Moore’s. 

39.436.  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  where  the  Brosna  Branch  of  the  National  League 
met? — No,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  house. 

39.437.  I  am  not  talking,  you  know,  of  your  being  able  to  give  us  a  description  of 

the  number  of  the  house.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  houses  are  numbered  ? _ I  do 

not  think  they  are  numbered. 

39.438.  No,  I  suppose  not.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Brosna  ? — Well,  I  live  five 
miles  by  going  round  the  road,  and  I  think  I  could  go  there  for  four  if  I  went  another 
way. 

39.439.  It  was  nearest  to  you? — No,  Mount  Cashel  was  nearest  to  me,  but  it  was 
not  in  my  parish. 

39.440.  The  Mount  Cashel  Branch  was  nearer  ? — Yes. 

39.441.  You  never  were  a  member  of  that  branch  ? — -No. 

39.442.  Never  were  a  member  of  the  branch  which  was  nearest  to  you? _ No, 

because  I  was  a  member  of  the  branch  that  was  in  my  parish. 

39.443.  You  do  not  know  where  the  Land  League  met  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 
I  would  not  be  safe  in  saying  it. 

39.444.  Or  what  street  they  met  in  ? — Well,  there  is  not  many  streets  there.  There 
is  only  one  plain  street. 

39.445.  That  would  make  it  the  easier  to  tell  ? — One  straight  street  and  a  square 
going  to  the  chapel, 

39.446.  Do  you  know  who  lived  in  the  house  where  they  met  ? — I  said  before  to  the 

be^t  of  my  opinion  that  it  was  Moore,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  ;  I  am  not  exactly 
sure.  J 

39.447.  What  was  Moore  ? — I  think  he  was  carrying  on  some  little  traffic  business, 
traffic  in  groceries  and  things  like  that. 

39.448.  You  think  that  ? — Well,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  I  know  he  was  trafficking- 
in  something  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  what,  because  I  did  no  go  very  ofton  there. 

39.449.  Then  you  think  that  the  League  met  at  Moore’s,  who  you  think  carried  on 
some  kind  of  trafficking  business  in  groceries  or  something,  but  you  are  not  sure  what  ? 
Not  sure  what. 

39.450.  Hfid  he  a  shop? — Well,  he  had, 

39.451.  Were  you  ever  there? — Not  but  twice. 

39.452.  Not  twice  { — Not  but  twice — never  but  twice. 

39.453.  A\  hen  was  the  first  time  ? — rl  he  first  time  I  went  there  was  to  pay  my  sub¬ 
scription,  and  the  second  time  was  to  get  my  card. 

39.454.  What  interval  was  thoro  between  those  two  events  ?  What  time  was  there 
between  those  two  circumstances,  your  going  to  pay  your  subscription  and  your  going 
to  get  your  card  ? — I  went  to  pay  my  subscription  this  day,  Sunday,  and  i  went  for 
the  card  a  fortnight  later. 
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39.455.  Your  two  visits  were  one  Sunday,  when  you  paid  your  money  to  Moriarty  ? 
—Yes. 

39.456.  You  are  sure  it  was  to  Moriarty  ? — Yes,  perfectly  sure. 

39.457.  And  the  next  Sunday  week  to  get  your  card? — Yes. 

39.458.  Who  did  you  get  your  card  from  ? — I  did  not  get  it  from  anyone,  because  I 
paid  for  my  card,  and  did  not  get  it. 

39.459.  Then  you  never  have  had  a  card  of  membership  at  all  ? — Never,  but  I  paid 
my  subscription  for  it,  and  did  not  get  it. 

39.460.  And  after  your  second  visit,  on  the  second  Sunday,  Mr.  Tobin,  when  you 
did  not  get  your  card,  you  never  went  to  Moore’s  again? — Never. 

39.461.  And  therefore  never  attended  any  meeting  of  the  National  League  again? — 

Never.  .  . 

39.462.  In  fact,  never  attended  any  meeting  of  the  National  League  at  all  ? — Yes,  it 
was  the  National  League  that  I  paid  my  subscription  to. 

39.463.  But  was  there  a  meeting  going  on  ?— They  were  carrying  on  some  business. 

39.464.  Was  there  a  meeting  ?— There  was. 

39.465.  Was  there  anybody  in  the  chair? — There  was. 

39.466.  Who  ? — James  Moriarty. 

39.467.  In  the  chair  ? — In  the  chair. 

39.468.  What  business  were  they  carrying  on? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 
I  did  not  take  a  note  of  what  lhey  were  carrying  on. 

39.469.  On  which  occasion  was  it  that  James  Moriarty  was  in  the  chair  when  you 
paid  your  money,  or  when  you  came  for  your  card  ? — When  I  paid  my  money. 

39.470.  Who  was  in  the  chair  on  the  second  occasion  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell 

you. 

39.471.  Try  and  recollect  ? — I  could  not  recollect  it. 

39.472.  Now,  tell  us,  please,  anybody  besides  Moriarty  who  was  there  upon  the 
occasion  of  your  paying  Moriarty  the  money  ? — There  was  other  men  there  in  the 
same  occasion  as  myself — men  of  my  own  class. 

39.473.  Tell  us  who  were  there  ?— To  my  kowledge  Murty  Shehan  was  there. 

39*474.  That  is  another  name,  or  new  name  ? — Murty  Shehan. 

39.475.  Anybody  else  ? — Owen  Sweeney. 

39.476.  That  is  also  a  new  name,  I  think.  Anybody  else  ? — Any  more  I  would  not 
be  safe  in  saying,  but  I  know  perfectly  well  that  those  two  were  there  with  me  on  the 
same  occasion  being  labouring  men  and  paying  their  subscriptions. 

39.477.  Give  us  the  names  again  ? — Murty  Shehan  and  Owen  Sweeney. 

39.478.  Murty  Shehan  and  Owen  Sweeney  when  you  paid  your  shilling  or  sixpence, 

or  whatever  it  was? — Is.  . 

39.479.  To  Moriarty  ?  Who  were  present  on  the  second  occasion  .  Well,  1  could 

not  exactly  tell  you  who  was  present. 

39.480.  Tell  me  anybody  who  was  present? — I  would  not  be  safe  in  telling  you, 
because  I  do  not  remember. 

39.481.  Can  you  name  a  single  person  who  was  present  on  the  second  occasion  when 
you  say  you  came  for  your  card? — Well,  I  would  not  be  safe  in  saying,  because  I  do 
not  remember.  There  were  parties  there,  but  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were. 

39.482.  Was  Moriarty  there? — He  was. 

39.483.  You  are  sure  of  him  ? — I  am  certain. 

39.484.  Was  he  in  the  chair? — No. 

39.485.  He  was  not  in  the  chair  ? — No. 

39.486.  Who  was  in  the  chair  ? — David  Curtin  on  the  second  occasion. 

39*487 .  You  recollect  three  names  on  the  first,  and  two  on  the  second  ? — I  recollect 
Murty  Shehan  and  Owen  Sweeney  and  myself  on  the  first,  and  I  recollect  James 
Moriarty  and  David  Curtin  on  the  second. 

39.488.  Three  in  the  first  and  two  in  the  second  ? — Yes. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 

39.489.  Why  did  not  you  get  your  ticket  ?— ' What  ticket  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

39.490.  Why  did  not  you  get  your  card  ?— Because  they  did  not  give  it  me.  They 
told  me  they  had  not  got  it  from  the  Central  Branch  in  Dublin  ;  that  was  the  reason  I 
did  not  get  it  the  second  time  I  went. 
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39.491.  They  said  they  were  out  of  cards? — Yes,  that  they  had  no  card  at  the 
present. 

39.492.  And  you  were  to  call  again,  were  you  ? — I  was  to  call  for  my  card  the 
second  time.  I  paid  my  subscription  first,  and  I  was  to  call  for  my  card  a  second 
time. 

39.493.  You  mean  the  first  time  you  paid  your  shilling,  they  said  they  had  not  got 
a  card  from  the  Central  Branch  ? — Yes,  they  said  I  was  to  come  next  day.  I  went 
the  next  day  and  I  did  not  get  it,  and  I  did  not  go  again. 

39.494.  Who  told  you  they  were  out  of  cards  the  first  day  ? — James  Moriarty. 

39.495.  Who  told  you  they  were  out  of  cards  the  second  day  ? — David  William 
Curtin. 

39.496.  Do  you  attend  any  church  on  Sundays  ? — I  attend  the  chapel,  sir. 

39.497.  Wrhere  is  your  chapel? — Mountcastle  I  generally  goes,  or  Knocknagoshill. 

39.498.  That  is  not  your  parish  ? — No  ;  Brosna  is  five  miles  away,  and  Mountcastle 
is  less  than  a  mile. 

39.499.  You  go  to  the  nearest  one  ? — Yes. 

39.500.  Do  you  know  Brosna  pretty  well  ? — I  do  not  know  it  too  well.  I  did  not 
often  visit  it. 

39.501.  May  I  take  it  that,  except  these  two  occasions  when  you  went  to  some  place, 
you  are  not  quite  sure  where  it  was,  you  thought  it  might  be  Moore’s,  who  traffics  in 
something,  you  are  not  quite  sure  what  ? — I  am  not  sure  quite. 

39.502.  Except  on  these  two  occasions,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  never 
attended  any  National  League  meeting  ? — No. 

39.503.  Anywhere  ? — Anywhere. 

39.504.  And  never  attended  a  Land  League  meeting  at  all  ? — Never,  sir. 

39.505.  Where  is  James  Roche’s  house  that  you  referred  to  more  than  once  ? — In 
Knockbeg. 

39.506.  How  do  you  spell  that  ? — I  am  not  much  of  a  scholar. 

39.507.  It  it  K-n-o-c-k-b  e-g  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

39.508.  Something  like  that  ? — I  know  that  the  name  of  the  townland  is  Knockbeg. 

39.509.  And  how  far  is  Roche’s  from  Brosna  ? — From  Brosna,  is  it  ? 

39.510.  That  is  my  question,  exactly  ? — I  should  say  it  is  better  than  six  miles. 

39.511.  Better  than  six  miles  from  Brosna  ? — Yes. 

39.512.  How  far  from  Knocknagoshill  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say — two,  the  outside 
of  it  is  two — but  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  two. 

39.513.  About  two  miles  from  Knocknagoshill,  and  about  six  miles  from  Brosna  ? — 
Yes. 

39.514.  And  how  far  is  Roche’s  house  from  where  you  live  ? — About  a  mile  ;  it  is  a 
good  mile. 

39.515.  An  Irish  mile? — Yes. 

39.516.  Never  having  attended  any  Land  League  meetings  at  all,  and  never  having 
attended  any  National  League  meetings  but  two,  when  you  saw,  on  the  first  occasion, 
Moriarty,  Sheehan,  and  Sweeny,  and  on  the  second  occasion,  Moriarty  and  Curtin? — 
And  more  that  I  could  not  remember. 

39.517.  May  I  take  it,  that  being  your  statement,  that  you  never  met  McEniry  or 
Mangan  or  any  of  the  Griffins,  or  Matthew  Delane  or  any  of  the  Leahys  or  either  of 
the  Connors  at  any  National  League  meeting  ? — Never. 

39.518.  And  apart  from  anything  that  you  have  been  told,  do  you  know  in  any  way 
of  your  own  knowledge  that  any  of  those  persons  was  a  member  of  the  National 
League  ? — Personally,  Matthew  Delane  told  mo  that  they  were. 

39.519.  Apart  from  what  you  were  told,  in  any  way,  do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  whether  they  were  members  of  the  National  League  ? — Not  but  what  I  was 
told  by  Matthew  Delane. 

39.520.  You  never  met  Shehan  or  Sweeney  in  one  of  these  outrage-mongering  expe¬ 
ditions  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  ever  took  part  in  it. 

39.521.  Nor  Moriarty  nor  Curtin? — I  could  not  say  that  I  did.  I  could  not  say  it. 
I  never  saw  them. 

39.522.  Nor  Williams  ?— Williams  ? 

39.523.  1  beg  your  pardon.  I  made  a  mistake.  Is  it  David  William  Curtin? — David 
William  Durtin. 
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39.524.  Did  you  see  David  William  Curtin  ? — No. 

39.525.  What  is  Mr.  James  Moriarty? — He  is  a  farmer. 

39.526.  Is  he  considered  a  respectable  man? — Well,  indeed,  I  always  thought  him 
to  be  a  respectable  man. 

39.527.  William  Curtin — what  is  he  ? — He  is  a  farmer. 

39.528.  Is  he  considered  a  respectable  man? — Well,  by  his  appearance  he  is  a 
respectable  man. 

39.529.  Perhaps  your  standard  of  respectability  is  high  ;  but  ordinarily  speaking  he 
was  regarded  as  a  respectable  man? — Yes. 

39.530.  Can  you  mention  anybody  at  all  in  connexion  with  this  Brosna  Branch, 
except  James  Moriarty,  Curtin,  Sheehan,  and  Sweeney  ? — Yes,  the  parties  whom  I 
saw  there,  when  I  first  attended,  were  parties  that  I  mentioned  before  to  you — Dave 
Mac,  George  Mac,  young  Curtin,  and  Cahill. 

39.531.  I  think  you  do  not  appreciate  my  question.  Can  you  name  anyone  who 
was  connected  as  an  officer  or  official  of  the  National  League  ? — Oh,  no,  sir,  I  could 
not. 

39.532.  But  these  other  names,  you  have  heard  from  them,  or  from  somebody  else, 
that  they  were  also  members  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

39.533.  You  heard  it  from  Delane,  I  think  you  said? — No,  I  could  not  hear  it  from 
Delane,  because  Delane  never,  to  my  opinion,  attended  any  of  the  Brosna  Branch 
meetings.  Mountcastle  was  Delane’s  branch.  He  lives  in  that  branch,  and  to  my 
opinion  he  did  not  attend  a  Brosna  Branch  at  all. 

39.534.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  heard  from  Delane  that  some  of  these 
others  were  members  of  the  National  League? — You  understood  me  to  say  that 
Delane  said  they  were  members  of  the  Mountcastle  National  League. 

39.535.  Or  the  Knocknagoshill  ? — Yes. 

39.536.  I  want  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  this  :  you  never  attended  any  meetings 
there? — No. 

39.537.  Who  do  you  say,  or  do  you  know,  who  was  the  president  of  that  branch  ? — 
Well,  I  could  not  say. 

39.538.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  secretary  of  it  ?— In  my  opinion  Thomas  Connor 
was.  When  he  resigned  the  position  he  was  in  under  Lord  Headley  ;  he  became  the 
secretary  of  that  League  then. 

39.539.  You  mean  that  was  what  was  conveyed  to  you  by  some  people  who  told  you 
that  Connors  was  the  secretary  ? — Yes. 

39.540.  And  who  was  the  treasurer  ? — I  could  not  say,  because  I  never  attended  the 
League  room  at  all  in  Mountcastle. 

39.541.  You  have  heard  Connor  was  the  secretary  ;  whom  the  treasurer  was  you  do 
not  know? — No. 

39.542.  And  amongst  these  other  people  whose  names  have  been  mentioned — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  mentioned  his  name— Mangan,  you  never  met  him  at  any  League 
meetings? — James  Mangan  ? 

39.543.  Yes? — No,  never. 

39.544.  I  understand  you  that  this  was  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

39*545.  But  you  did  not  indulge  in  any  outrages  until  when? — Well,  t  would  be  in 
1884  the  first. 

39.546.  Have  you  mentioned  a  date  as  early  as  1884  before  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  he  said  that  before. 

39.547.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  asking  him  in  connexion  with  what  ? — With 
the  taking  of  a  gun  from  Henry  Talbot,  Kilmanahan. 

39.548.  Your  first  outrage  was  in  1884.  and  the  next,  when  ?— In  either  1885  or 


1886.  .  t  T 

39.549.  You  are  not  sure  which  ? — I  am  not  sure.  1  could  not  say. 

39.550.  Then  there  may  be  a  year,  or  it  might  be  two  years’  interval  between  the 

two  ? — Yes. 

39.551.  Ann  the  next?— Was  the  taking  of  William  Craigh  Harnett  s  gun. 

39*552.  When  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

39.553.  Could  you  tell  me  to  a  year  ? — I  could  not  tell  what  the  year  was  ;  I  may  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  want  to  say  what  I  do  not  know. 

39.554.  The  next  ? — The  nest  was  the  posting  of  the  threatening  notices. 
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39  555.  The  next? — Was  Batt  Connor’s  and  Miss  Thompson’s. 

39*556."  That  was  the  last? — Yes,  that  was  all  the  outrages  I  ever  committed 

m^9,557.  Which  was  the  last  outrage  you  had  anything  to  do  with  ? — I  could  not 

exactly  tell  you.  ,  T  . ,  .  .  -  .  , 

39,558.  What  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you.  I  could  not  be  safe  m  saying ;  but  to 

the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  the  threatening  notices. 

39  559.  But  apart  from  the  threatening  notices,  which  was  the  last  outrage  you  had 
to  do  with  ?— It  was,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  carrying  of  Miss  Thompson’s  cattle.  I 

believe  it  was.  , 

39.560.  Then  that  was  after  the  raiding  on  Batt  Connor  s  cattle  ? — Yes. 

39.561.  How  long  after  the  raiding  on  Batt  Connor’s  cattle? — I  could  not  exactly 

tell  you.  . 

39.562.  Was  it  a  month  ? — It  could  be  more  than  a  month — yes,  it  was  more  than  a 

month. 

39.563.  Was  it  six  months? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you.  I  am  not  sure,  and  1  am 
not  going  to  say.  I  did  not  exactly  keep  any  of  those  dates. 

39,564°  Was  it  a  year?— Well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  that.  Anything  I  am 
not  sure  of  I  am  not  going  to  say. 

39.565.  You  cannot  tell  us  to  a  year  what  was  the  distance  of  time  between  these 
two  outrages  on  Miss  Thompson’s  cattle,  or  rather  on  the  Land  Corporation  cattle, 
and  on  Batt  Connor’s  cattle  ? — I  cannot  say. 

39.566.  You  cannot  say  to  a  year  ? — No,  I  could  not.  I  could  not  be  safe  in  saying  it. 
39*567.  Not  to  a  year? — I  could  not  be  safe  in  saying  at  what  time. 

39*568.  Can  you  even  tell  us  what  year  it  was  in  ? — It  was  either  in  1885  or  1886. 
39*, 569.  Which  ?— Both. 

39,570.  Both  were  in  the  years  1885  and  1886  ? — Both. 

39*571.  If  one  was  in  1885  are  you  sure  the  other  was  in  1886? — It  may  be — it 
must  have  been. 

39.572.  Are  you  pretty  clear  about  that  ? — I  am  pretty  clear  it  was  in  1885  and 
1886  both. 

39.573.  As  far  as  I  know — if  I  am  wrong  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  reminded — he 
arrangements  for  the  raid  on  Batt  Connor’s  were  arranged  not  at  Roche’s  ? — Yes,  at 
Roche’s. 

39.574.  Was  it  at  Roche’s  ? — Yes,  because  I  never  haa  anything  arranged  at  any 
other  house  except  at  Roche’s,  except  a  raid  that  was  committed  at  Kilmorau ;  that 
was  planned  at  Mangan’s. 

39.575.  This  was  at  Roche’s,  Batt  Connor’s  ? — Yes. 

39.576.  Who  did  you  say  were  there? — Myself,  John  GrifFen,  his  son,  Thoma 
Connor,  Matthew  Delane,  Tim  Leahy,  and  Maurice  Leahy,  and  Thomas  David 
Connor,  of  Scarl. 

39.577.  Were  they  all  the  persons  who  were  there? — To  my  knowledge  that  I  can 
recollect  ;  there  may  be  more. 

39.578.  Are  you  aware  that  this  morning,  not  vory  long  ago,  you  swore  that  that 
meeting  took  place  at  Connor’s  ? — At  Connor’s  ? 

39.579.  Aye,  at  Connor’s? — No,  at  Roche’s. 

39.580.  What? — It  was  at  Tim  Connor’s,  in  his  own  house,  that  he  gave  the  51.  to 
Griffen  to  raid  on  Batt  Connor’s  cattle;  the  Captain  was  told  off  to  goto  raid  on 


him. 

39.581.  Were  you  ever  at  Connor’s? — At  Thomas  Connor’s?  Yes,  I  went  there  to 
buy  a  trousers  and  vest,  and  the  very  day  I  went  to  buy  them  that  was  the  day  that 
Thomas  Connor  gave  Griffen  the  51.,  and  told  them  to  lift  the  man  and  carry  Batt 
Connors’  cattle,  and  if  that  would  not  do  there  was  plenty  more. 

39.582.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  meeting  at  Roche’s  ? — It  was  before  the  meeting 
at  Roche’s. 

39.583.  When  was  the  meeting  at  Connor’s  ? — Well,  it  was  before  I  was  at  Roche’s, 
but  I  do  not  exactly  knoAV  the  time. 

39.584.  How  long  before? — Well  it  could  not  bo  too  long  before. 

39.585.  How  long  before  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  how  long  before. 

39.586.  Where  does  Connor  live  ? — Ho  lives  at  Mountcastle  or  Knocknagoshill, 

39.587.  Who  were  at  Connor’s? — Myself  and  John  Griffen. 
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39.588.  No  one  else  but  yourself  and  John  Grifien? — Yes,  at  Connor’s. 

39.589.  I  am  taking  of  at  Connor’s? — Yes. 

39.590.  Nobody  else  ? — Nobody  else. 

39.591.  And  it  was  then  that  Connor  handed  the  51.  to  Griffen  ? — Yes. 

39.592.  And  said  “  Go  and  raid  and  lift  the  stock  ”  ? — “  Go  and  lift  the  man  to  raid 
“  on  the  stock,  and  if  that  will  not  do  there  is  plenty  more.” 

39.593.  What  is  Connor  ? — He  is  a  draper,  he  holds  a  draper’s  shop  in  Knocknagos- 
hill  and  is  secretary  of  the  League,  and  paymaster  of  the  Moonlighters,  at  present. 

39.594.  Is  he  considered  a  respectable  man  or  not  ? — Well,  he  is  by  his  own  party,  a 
respectable  man. 

39.595.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  answers,  but  I 
want  to  know  do  you  say  he  is  a  respectable  man  or  not  ? — He  never  showed  anything 
to  me  but  respect.  I  could  not  say  otherwise  of  the  man. 

39.596.  He  has  always  been  respectful  to  you? — He  has  always  been  respectful  to 
me. 

39.597.  Has  he  lived  as  long  as  you  can  "recollect  in  Knocknagoshill  ? — As  long  as 
I  can  recollect ;  I  knew  him  there,  and  his  father  before  him. 

39.598.  And  he  is  living  there  still  ? — His  father  is  not  but  he  is,  his  father  is  dead. 

39.599.  T.  J.  Connor  is  the  man  we  are  talking  about ;  he  is  living  there  still  ? — 
Yes. 

39.600.  How  was  the  money  paid? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  it  was  paid,  but  the 
way  it  was  paid  to  myself  I  could  tell  you. 

39.601.  I  am  talking  of  the  51.  was  swear  you  handed  over? — It  was  paid  out  in 
notes. 

39.602.  How  many  notes? — Five  notes — five  single  notes. 

39.603.  Five  one  pound  notes  ? — Yes. 

39.604.  Counted  over  the  counter?  —  No,  not  over  the  counter;  it  was  in  the 
kitchen. 

39.605.  Is  that  behind  the  shop? — There  is  a  hall  going  through  from  the  shop  into 
the  kitchen. 

39.606.  And  you  were  taken  in  to  see  the  51.  paid  over? — Yes,  the  reason  why  they 
called  me  in  was  when  I  spoke  about  the  buying  of  the  trousers  and  vest,  I  said  I 
had  no  money,  and  he  said  after  I  got  in,  “  I  will  give  you  the  trousers ;  it  makes  no 
“difference,  and  you  go  and  help  the  others.” 

39.607.  And  he  gave  you  the  trousers? — Yes,  and  vest. 

39.608.  And  you  did  not  pay  for  them  ? — No. 

39.609.  Did  you  pay  for  that  suit  that  is  on  you  now  ? — Yes. 

39.610.  Who  helped  you  to  do  it  ? — Myself. 

39.611.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  ? — Out  of  my  two  arms. 

39.612.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — By  the  sweat  of  my  arms  and  my  brow. 

39.613.  Will  you  swear  you  paid  for  them  by  money  you  earned  yourself  by  the 
sweat  of  your  two  arms? — Yes. 

39.614.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? — I  got  them  about  six  months  ago  or  more. 

39.615.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? — From  Willie  O’Connor’s. 

39.616.  And  paid  him  for  them  ? — And  paid  him  for  them. 

39.617.  Six  months  ago  ? — It  could  be  six  months,  if  not  more. 

39.618.  When  did  you  first  put  yourself  in  communication  with  the  police  ? — I  have 
never  had  a  communication  with  a  policeman  in  my  life. 

39.619.  Never? — Never. 

39.620.  How  did  they  get  hold  of  you  ? — I  never  knew  anything  about  it  until  the 
a^ent  of  “  The  Times  ”  came  to  me  and  asked  me. 

=,39,62L  Who  was  the  agent  of  “  The  Times”  ? — I  think  it  was  one  Mr.  Wynne. 

39.622.  Could  you  give  us  his  name  any  better? — No,  Mr.  Wynne  I  heard  him 

39.623.  Is  he  a  head  constable? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  he  is  any  more  than  I 
was  told  he  was  the  agent  of  “  The  Times.” 

39.624.  When  was  it  that  he  came  to  you  ? — I  think  it  would  be  last  Tuesday  week. 
I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  know  it  was  some  day  the  week  before  last,  but  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  date. 

39.625.  You  say  he  was  not  a  head  constable,  or  an  ex-head  constable  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  what  he  was,  but  I  heard  he  was  the  agent  of  “  The  Times.” 
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39.626.  Did  lie  bring  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you  ? — No,  no  more  than  be  took 
my  statement ;  he  asked  me  about  my  statement,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  voluntarily. 

39.627.  Is  he  here  in  Court? — I  do  not  know. 

39.628.  Look  about  and  see  ? — I  would  know  him  if  I  saw  him.  I  do  not  see  him. 

39.629.  Have  you  seen  him  since  you  came  over  ? — Never. 

39.630.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  you  came  over  ? — Never. 

39.631.  And  he  took  your  statement? — Yes. 

39.632.  Was  that  the  first  statement  you  had  made  ? — The  first  statement  in  my 
life,  any  more  than  when  shots  were  fired  into  my  house  on  the  2nd  February  1888 
I  reported  the  outrage  to  the  police,  no  further  than  that. 

39.633.  Talking  of  this  report,  all  the  other  transactions  which  you  have  mentioned, 
the  other  outrages,  you  know  that  they  were  also  reported  in  the  papers  ? — I  never 
saw  them  reported  in  any  paper. 

39.634.  Did  you  hear  my  question  ? — I  did. 

39.635.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  reported  in  the  papers? — I  could  not  know 
whether  they  were  or  not.  It  was  no  business  of  mine.  I  did  not  see  anything 
about  it. 

39.636.  I  am  putting  to  you  as  a  fact  that  as  to  each  of  the  cases  you  have 
mentioned,  did  not  you  know  or  hear,  if  you  did  not  see  them,  that  they  were  reported 
in  the  papers  ? — I  never  saw  them  ;  they  may  have  been  reported,  but  I  never  saw 
them. 

39.637.  You  swear  you  never  saw  them  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

39.638.  Dip  you  see  Mr.  Wynne  after  this  occasion  ? — I  never  saw  Mr.  Wynne  in 
my  life  but  once. 

39.639.  This  was  the  only  occasion,  and  that  you  say  was  last  week? — It  was  not 
last  week.  It  was  the  week  before.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  day. 

39.640.  When  did  you  get  your  subpoena  ? — I  got  it  last  Friday  week. 

39.641.  Did  you  get  any  money  from  Wynne? — 51.,  not  from  Wynne.  It  was 
another  agent  who  paid  me.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

39.642.  You  got  no  money  from  Wynne  ? — No. 

39.643.  Or  promise  of  money  ? — No,  and  I  never  asked  him. 

39.644.  Do  you  know  when  you  were  subpoenaed  ? — Yes. 

39.645.  When  ?  — Last  Friday  week. 

39.646.  And  then  you  got  51.  with  your  subpoena  ? — Yes. 

39.647.  When  did  you  come  over  ? — I  am  over  here  since  the  15th. 

39.648.  Have  you  made  any  fresh  statement? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Shannon. 

39.649.  To  anybody  else? — Nobody  else,  and  nobody  asked  me  but  Mr.  Shannon. 

39.650.  And  you  have  had  no  money  or  promise  of  any  money,  but  51. — Never,  and 
never  asked  for  it. 

39.651.  And  do  not  expect  any  ? — Well,  I  expect  my  expenses,  but  no  more. 

39.652.  Have  you  been  in  any  trouble  at  all  ? — Not  a  bit. 

39.653.  Never  ? — Never.  I  never  came  across  any  trouble,  thanks  be  to  God. 

39.654.  Never.  Were  you  ever  in  prison  ? — Yes,  once  in  my  life. 

39.655.  That  is  generally  considered  a  little  trouble,  you  know? — Well,  it  did  not 
trouble  me  much. 

39.656.  How  long  were  you  in  prison  ? — Six  weeks. 

39.657.  What  was  that  about  or  for  ? — It  was  for  an  assault. 

39.658.  On  whom? — On  John  Connor,  of  Knocklong. 

39.659.  He  is  nothing  to  do,  is  he,  with  T.  J.  Connor? — No,  indeed. 

39.660.  Have  you  mentioned  his  name? — No,  sir  ;  I  have  mentioned  it  to  you  now. 

39.661.  But  I  mean  in  the  list  of  persons  whose  names  you  have  previously  referred 
to,  have  you  not  mentioned  his  name  ? — John  Connor  ? 

39.662.  Aye  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

39.663.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  havo  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have,  sir. 

39.664.  When  was  this  little  incident  about  your  being  in  prison — when  did  it  occur, 
I  mean  ? — It  occurred  in  1884  ;  on  the  1st  of  August  1884. 

39.665.  Then  you  were  in  prison  until  the  middle  of  September? — I  was  arrested  oh 
the  5th  of  August,  and  I  was  in  gaol  till  the  17th  of  September  following. 

39.666.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  swearing  in.  Mr.  McEniry  sworo  you  in  ? — 
Yes. 
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39.667.  What  did  you  understand  you  were  being  sworn  in  as,  a  Moonlighter? — 
With  the  Moonlighters. 

39.668.  Not  as  a  Fenian  ? — No,  there  was  nothing  about  Fenians. 

39.669.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  were  no  Fenians  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  there  were  or  not,  but  I  know  there  were  plenty  of  Moonlighters 
there. 

39.670.  Plenty  of  Moonlighters? — Plenty  of  Moonlighters,  any  amount  of  them. 

39^671.  Both  at  Brosna  and  Knockagoshill  ? — Both  at  Brosna  and  Knockagoshill. 

39?,672.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  am  I  not,  that  Mr.  Moriarty  is  still  living  at 

Brosna? — Yes,  except  he  left  since  I  left  home. 

39.673.  He  was  there  when  you  were  there  last  ? — Yes. 

39.674.  And  Mr.  Curtin  also  ? — Yes. 

39.675.  And  Connors — that  is  T.  J.  Connors  I  mean  ? — Yes,  at  Knocknagoshill. 

39.676.  The  draper  at  Knocknagoshill  ? — The  draper. 

39.677.  He  is  also  there  ? — Y^es. 

39.678.  There  is  one  other  point,  I  think,  and  one  only  that  I  have  to  ask  you. 
After  one  of  these  little  jobs  that  you  were  engaged  in  you  were  paid  7s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

39.679.  By  another  Connors  ? — By  Thomas  Denis  Connors  of  Gurtroe. 

39.680.  That  was  the  man  I  think,  was  it  not,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ? — He  is  the 
man  that  I  slept  with  the  night  when  we  were  to  make  the  raid,  and  did  make  the  raid. 

39.681.  Which  raid  ? — On  Miss  Thompson’s  cattle. 

39.682.  And  you  were  told  by  James  Mangan  to  go  to  Connors  for  money  ? — Yes. 

39^683.  You  were  told  by  Mangan  that  he  got  it? — From  the  central  branch. 

39*684.  What  central  branch  ? — Well,  it  did  not  mention. 

39.685.  Did  you  understand  it  to  mean  Brosna,  or  Dublin,  or  what  ? — I  could  not 
exactly  mention  any  place,  but  I  know  the  branch  he  meant  was  a  branch  of  tbe 
League,  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League,  one  of  the  two. 

39.686.  What  he  meant  by  the  central  branch — whether  he  meant  the  Brosna  or 
Dublin  you  could  not  say  ? — I  could  not  say,  he  did  not  mention. 

39.687.  Did  you  regard  the  Knocknagoshill  Branch  as  the  central  branch  ? — It  was 
the  branch  for  that  parish. 

39.688.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  central  branch  for  that  parish  ? — Yes,  for-  that 
parish. 

39.689.  Now,  the  two  great  achievements  you  were  engaged  in  were  this  inhuman 
conduct  upon  these  cows  ;  where  were  they  slaughtered  ?  At  James  Roche  s. 

39.690.  Slaughtered  at  James  Roche’s? — No. 

39.691.  My  question  was,  when  were  they  slaughtered  ?— The  best  of  my  opinion 
was,  it  was  in  Gurtroe  Bog,  between  Knocknagoshill  and  Dirk. 

39.692.  You  are  not  quite  sure  where  it  was  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  they  call  it 
Gurtroe  Bog. 

39.693.  What  did  you  do  with  the  carcases  of  those  animals  — They  were  divided 
between  the  parties. 

39.694.  You  got  no  shave  ? — I  got  none  ;  No.  Griffin  and  Connors  got  most.  I  got 
none. 

39.695.  Why  was  that  ? — I  did  not  want  to  bring  it  home.  I  was  going  the  road, 
and  the  policeman  might  meet  me. 

39  696.  Did  that  happen  on  each  occasion  ? — No,  there  was  no  stock  taken  before 
the  other  occasion  when  we  went  fo  Batt  Connors  ,  but  afterwards  Dore  stole  one. 

39.697.  You  told  us  also  about  the  occasion  of  Miss  Thompson’s,  the  Land  Corpo¬ 
ration  Farm  ? — That  was  the  occasion  we  took  the  stock.  We  took  four,  and 
slaughtered  three,  and  the  other  went  through  the  bog. 

39.698.  What  became  of  the  carcases  there  ?— ' They  were  divided. 

39.699.  You  got  none  then  ? — I  would  get  it,  but  I  would  not  bring  it.  I  was  there 
on  no  occasion  that  there  was  carcases.  There  was  no  cattle  taken  from  Connors’  in 
my  presence. 

39.700.  Then  there  is  only  one  slaughter  of  cattle — is  that  what  you  mean  to  coney  ? 
- — One  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  that  was  the  cattle  of  Miss  Ihompson. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

39.701.  Do  you  know  that  in  your  circle  there  were  a  nu  nber  of  men  who  went 
about  raiding  cattle  on  their  own  account  ?— I  know  they  went  to.  T1  omas  Connors  the 
best  part  of  them. 
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39.702.  Do  not  you  know  the  best  part  of  Limerick  has  the  reputation  of  having  got 
a  gang  of  cattle  thieves  ? — It  is  not  Limerick,  it  is  Kerry. 

39.703.  It  is  on  the  borders.  Do  not  you  know  it  has  that  reputation  ? — I  never 
heard  it  before  this. 

39.704.  Did  you  never  suspect  they  went  on  their  own  account  to  get  beef  cheap  ? — 
I  never  heard  it. 

39.705.  They  did  get  it  cheap? — They  stole  it — they  were  Moonlighters. 

39.706.  They  were  living  in  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

39.707.  Was  not  the  locality  suspected  of  having  men  going  about  stealing  on  their 
own  ;  cmunt  ? — Of  course  they  were. 

39.708.  And  probably  doing  it  now  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  doing  it  lately. 

39.709.  Not  since  you  left  them  perhaps  ? — Not  since  I  left,  and  before  I  left  them. 

39.710.  You  say  there  were  shots  fired  at  your  house  in  February  1888? — Yes,  the 
2nd  February,  1888. 

39.711.  Were  they  your  old  chums? — I  could  not  say  who  they  were.  I  was  not 
inside  myself.  I  came  in  about  ten  minutes  after.  I  was  in  a  neighbour’s  house  at  the 

time. 

39.712.  You  consider  it  a  very  bad  return? — Yes,  I  had  only  been  working  on  an 
evicted  farm. 

39.713.  You  were  paid  back  in  your  own  form  ? — I  was  working  for  my  livirg. 

39.714.  But  you  had  done  this  thing  yourself? — I  never  fired  a  shot  in  a  man’s 
house  in  my  life. 

39.715.  I  thought  you  said  shots  were  fired  on  one  occasion  ? — I  did  not  say  in  my 
presence.  It  was  planned  in  my  presence. 

39.716.  You  did  not  protest  against  it.  It  was  all  right  in  James  Walsh’s  case,  but 
all  wrong  in  your  own  ? — Of  course  they  might  have  the  same  reason  to  mo  as  to 
James  Walsh. 

39.717.  You  say  it  was  McEniry  who  told  you  the  League  would  be  sending  the 
moonlighters  ? — Yes. 

39.718.  Who  was  present  when  he  told  you  that? — No  one  but  myself  in  person. 

39.719.  Where  was  it? — It  was  on  my  own  road. 

39.720.  Your  own  road? — The  townland. 

39.721.  That  is  the  road  leading  to  your  house  I  suppose? — Yes. 

39.722.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  in  February  1880  that  he  told  me. 

39.723.  In  February  1880  ? — Yes,  in  February  1880,  that  he  told  me  the  Land 
League  would  be  no  good,  but  for  the  Moonlighters.  And  he  gave  me  this  that  the 
League  would  do  no  good  to  keep  down  grabbers,  if  the  Moonlighter  was  not  there  to 
knock  him  down. 

39.724.  That  was  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

39.725.  Did  you  take  part  in  moonlighting  in  1881  ? — No. 

39.726.  Did  you  take  part  in  moonlighting  in  1882  ? — No. 

39.727.  In  1883  ?— No. 

39.728.  The  League  existed  in  those  years  without  the  aid  of  the  Moonlighter  in 
that  locality  ? — It  existed  in  that  locality. 

39.729.  Did  you  take  part  in  it  ? — Not  till  1884. 

39.730.  Did  McEniry  ? — He  was  the  head  man  of  the  lot. 

39.731.  Did  you  hear  of  any  man  who  was  a  Moonlighter  in  this  jear  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

39.732.  Will  you  swear  you  heard  it? — I  will  swear,  I  do  not  know. 

39.733.  Was  there  moonlighting  taking  place? — There  may  be,  but  I  cannot  exactly 

say- 

39.734.  The  League  was  there  in  those  years? — It  was. 

39.735.  Did  anybody  else  tell  you  this  besides  McEniry  ? — No. 

39.736.  You  onlv  heard  it  from  McEniry  alone? — Yes. 

39.737.  Was  there  a  police  hut  on  Batt  Connor’s  land  when  you  went  to  work  for 
him  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

39.738.  Who  was  in  charge  of  it? — Well,  I  think  it  was  Acting-Sergeant  Gillick 
was  the  first  man,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  tho  man  at  the  timo  I  went  to 
work  on  Batt  Connors’,  but  I  know  that  Acting-Sergeant  Dallison  came  on  after,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  was  when  I  went  to  the  evicted  farm  that  Acting-Sergeant 
Gillick  was  the  serjeant  in  charge  of  it. 

E  55696. — Ev.  38. 
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39.747. 

39.748. 

39.749. 

39.750. 

39.751. 

39.752. 

39.753. 

39.754. 

39.755. 

39.756. 

39.757. 


39.739.  You  spoke  to  him  several  times,  did  not  you  ? — No,  never. 

39.740.  You  never  went  near  the  hut  ? — I  went  near  the  hut  to  report  the  shot. 

39*741  That  was  the  only  occasion  ? — That  was  the  only  occasion. 

39.742.  He  did  not  come  to  speak  to  you  ? — No. 

39.743.  One  of  his  successors  did? — No,  never  a  policeman  spoke  to  me  in  my  life 
about  anything. 

39.744.  Will  you  swear  you  never  spoke  to  any  policeman  about  these  matters  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  I  will. 

39.745.  You  swear  that  positively  ?— Yes,  I  will  swear  positively. 

Who  brought  you  over  here  to  London  ? — Mr.  Byrne. 

What  is  he? — A  policeman. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  coming  over? — No,  he  did  not  talk. 

What  not  a  word  ? — Not  a  word. 

Not  a  single  word  ? — Yes,  he  talked,  but  not  on  anp  of  these  matters. 

I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Where  is  this  policeman  stationed  ? — In  Listowel. 
Where  was  he ;  where  did  he  join  you,  or  you  him  ? — In  Abbey feale. 

Did  he  buy  you  a  ticket? — No  ;  I  bought  it  myself. 

You  bought  your  own  ? — Yes. 

You  went  from  Abbeyfeale  to  Dublin? — \es. 

Travelled  in  the  same  carriage? — Yes,  in  the  same  carriage. 

And  lie  never  spoke  to  you  ( — He  spoke  to  me,  but  not  on  any  matter 

concerning  my  evidence.  . 

39.758.  Did  he  speak  to  you  about  the  journey  ? — Oh,  he  said  it  was  a  very  long 

journey.  Wo  were  talking  about  it. 

39.759.  You  said  it  was  a  very  long  journey  ? — Indeed  I  did. 

39.760.  That  is  all  you  spoke  about? — Yes. 

39.761.  Never  mentioned  about  the  Commission  ? — Never. 

39.762.  It  was  never  spoken  of  by  him  or  you  ? — Not  a  word  either  by  him  or  me. 
39*763.  Neither  from  Abbey farle  to  Dublin  or  from  Dublin  to  London  ?— No,  not 

S111C6. 

39.764.  Who  is  the  policeman  you  were  speaking  to  a  little  while  ago,  when  the 
Court  adjourned  ? — That  is  the  same  man. 

39.765.  Is  he  in  charge  of  you  in  London  ? — Yes. 

39*766.  Does  he  live  in  the  same  house — in  the  same  hotel  ? — Yes. 

39*767.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  where  it  is — you  need  not  if  you  have  ? 

—No*  ;  it  is  104,  Queen’s  Hotel,  Oxford  Street.  _ 

39.768.  How  long  has  he  been  staying  there  with  you  ? — Since  the  15th  of  this 

39.769.  Do  you  meet  every  day  at  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner? — Yes,  we  take  them 
together. 

39.770.  Yon  never  speak  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

39.771.  You  do  ? — Yes,  on  other  matters. 

39.772.  But  not  on  this  matter  ?— No,  indeed. 

39.773.  Never  a  word  ? — Never  a  word. 

39.774.  Not  a  word  ? — Not  a  word. 

39.775.  Do  either  of  you  read  the  newspapers  ? — Yes. 

39  776.  Every  morning  ? — Yes,  every  morning,  and  every  time  we  have  opportunity. 

39.777.  Did  you  read  about  this  Commission? — Yes,  and  before  I  came  here  I  read 
about  the  Commission. 

39.778.  You  simply  read  about  it,  and  did  not  discuss  it  ? — I  have  no  reason  to. 
39*779.  Did  this  policeman  tell  you  about  being  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles 

Russell  ? _ I  heard  before  I  left  home  that  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  the  man  to  give  the 

cross-examination. 

39.780.  Who  told  you  that  ?— The  paper.  ^  l  _ 

39.781.  What  paper  ? — 1  occasionally  got  the  “  Freeman  ”  and  the  “  Cork  Examiner. 
39*782!  And  these  people  told  you  that  you  were  to  be  cross-examined  by  Sir 

Charles  Russell?— Not  myself,  but  that  parties  were  cross-examined  by  him. 

39.783.  How  do  you  spend  your  evenings  with  this  policeman  ;  do  you  go  out  with 

him  ? — Yes. 

39.784.  To  the  theatres  ? — Yes. 

39.785.  To  music  halls  ? — Yes. 
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39.786.  And  there  is  never  a  word  spoked  between  you  about  this  Commission  ? — 
Never  a  word;  I  am  positive  about  that. 

39.787.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  Land  Corporation  ? — From  the 
latter  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September  1887  till  November  the  same  date. 

39.788.  Who  paid  you? — I  was  paid  through  Mr.  Hussey’s  son. 

39.789.  Is  that  Mr.  Samuel  Hussey  ? — Yes. 

39.790.  Did  Mr.  Hussey  pay  you  himself  ? — No,  some  of  his  clerks. 

39.791.  Can  you  give  me  the  clerk’s  name? — I  can  tell  you  one  man  that  handed  me 
money.  I  knew  I  got  it  through  him. 

39.792.  Who  ? — Mr.  Denny. 

39.793.  When  did  he  pay  you  last? — I  think  it  might  be  about  the  6th  or  7th  of 
November  I  got  the  last  payment. 

39.794.  When  did  you  see  him  last  befare  coming  from  home  ?— Mr.  Hussey  ?  Oh, 
not  a  long  time  before  I  came  here, 

39.795.  When  did  you  see  his  clerk? — Not  for  a  long  time  before  I  came  here. 

39.796.  They  did  not  speak  to  you  about  this  Commission  ? — No. 

39.797.  Not  a  word  about  your  evidence  ? — No. 

39.798.  Did  you  tell  the  Land  Corporation  you  were  coming  ? — No  ;  they  are 
nothing  to  do  with  me. 

39.799.  Who  gave  you  leave  of  absence  ? — I  am  always  at  my  own  option.  I  did  not 
work  till  Christmas  at  all. 

39.800.  How  were  you  earning  your  living  at  that  time? — Breaking  stones  the  side 
of  the  road  for  Mr.  Morris  Kingdom 

39.801.  Did  you  see  him  before  you  left? — Yes,  but  I  had  no  conversation, 

39.802.  None  at  all  about  this  Commission? — No. 

39.803.  Nothing  in  reference  to  your  coming  to  London  ? — No. 

39.804.  Nor  with  the  policeman  you  spent  your  nights  and  days  with? — No. 

39.805.  Not  a  word  ? — Not  a  word. 

39.806.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  May  I  ask  a  question,  my  Lords?  You  spoke  of  a  raid  on 
John  Raltray  ? — Of  Kilmarna, 

39.807.  He  is  a  steward  of  Mr.  Pierce  Mahoney,  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

39.808.  He  is  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  Irish  National  Party? — I  could  not 
exactly  say  what  member  he  is,  but  I  know  he  is  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

39.809.  You  have  given  us  the  statement  to-day  about  the  part  you  took  in  certain 
attacks  upon  cattle  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  raids  for  arms? — Yes. 

39.810.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  any  newspapers  as  to  any  one  of  these  things  you 
have  told  us  of  to-day  ? — No. 

39.811.  How  far  is  Brosna  from  Castleisland  ? — Well,  my  house,  I  will  bring  it 
close.  I  call  my  house  seven  miles  from  Castleisland,  a  straight  road  ;  but  there  is  a 
narrow  cut  called  the  Mountain  Road,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  distance. 

39.812.  You  are  near  Abbeyfeale  ? — Yes,  within  two  and  a  half  of  it. 

39.813.  And  seven  miles  from  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

39.814.  And  Brosna  is  somewhere  between  you  and  Castleisland  ? — It  is  at  an 
angle  like  that.  Brosna  is  this  way  and  Abbeyfeale  is  this  way  ( describing ). 

39.815.  Do  you  know  why  the  policeman  has  been  with  you  in  London,  do  you  or 
not? — I  will  tell  you;  because  I  asked  protection  from  Mr.  Wynne. 

39.816.  You  asked  that  you  might  be  protected  ? — Yes. 

( The  Attc/rney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  prove  a  certain  fact  at  once,  with 
reference  to  the  membership  of  certain  persons  of  this  branch  of  the  National  League 
which  have  been  spoken  to  by  the  last  witness. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  first  1  read  from  is  “  United  Ireland,”  22nd  March  1881,  page  7, 

column  2 : — 

“  Brosna  Branch.  Meeting  at  the  Land  League  Rooms,  Brosna,  Sunday, 
16th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  committee  for  the  year.  Air.  W.  1). 
Curtain,  ex-suspect,  in  the  chair.  The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  The  following  officers  and  committee  were  duly 
elected :  Messrs.  D,  W.  Curtin,  M.  0.  Carroll,  B.  Murphy,  ex-suspects,  as 
president,  vice-president,  and  deputy  vico-presidnut,  -I.  Moriarty,  P.L.G., 
honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  Hickey,  honorary  secretary,  council ;  D.  J.  Leahy, 
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M.  Cotter,  J.  O’Keefe,  J.  Connor,  J.  Cotter,  Knocknabrack,  W.  D.  Lane  as 
farmers  representatives,  and  D.  J.  Guiney,  M.  L.  Sheehan  (poor  law  guardians), 
David  McAuliffe,  P.  Connor,  L.  Brosnahan,  and  D.  Murphy  of  Longwalla, 
represented  the  labourers.” 

The  next  is  the  26th  April  1884  page  6,  column  7  : — 

“  Brosna  meeting  at  the  “  Land  League  Arms,”  20th  instant,  Mr.  J.  Moriarty 
Poor  Law  Guardian  in  the  chair.” 

The  next  is  the  12th  December  1881. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Is  there  nothing  between  April  and  December. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  April  1884  and  December  1885, 12th  December  1885,  page  6,  column  5  : 
“Mr.  David  W.  Curtin,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.”  The  next  is  February  1886, 
page  6,  column  3  :  “Mr.  Timothy  Lyons  in  the  chair.”  Now,  as  to  Knocknagoshill 
Branch,  the  officers  of  that,  as  far  as  have  been  discovered  in  these  reports,  would 
appear  to  be  first  in  the  issue  of  the  20th  February  1886  page  6,  column  5 : 
“P.  H.  O’Sullivan,  president,”  that  is  all  it  gives.  In  the  same  month,  26th  February 
1887,  page  6,  column  5  :  “  Knocknagoshill,  Mr.  T.  O’Btnnor,  president,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  B.  D.  O’Connor,  vice-president,”  and  on  the  12th  March  1887 - 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Those  are  the  several  persons,  some  at  least  are  the  officers  of  these 
branches,  who  were  mentioned  by  the  last  witness. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  so ;  only  two, 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Some  of  them,  I  say. 

Sergeant  Peter  Fawcett  recalled ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  about  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  in  Cork 
Gaol. 

39.817.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Poyal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  sergeant. 

39.818.  Were  you  stationed  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  ? — 
Yes. 

39.819.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Richard  Cronin  ? — Well. 

39.820.  What  business  did  he  follow  ? — He  was  an  undertaker,  and  had  a  small 
provision  store  at  St.  Finbar’s  Quay,  Cork. 

39.821.  Was  he  a  member  of  either  the  Land  League  or  National  League  to  your 
knowledge? — Yes,  I  saw  him  attending  meetings  of  both,  and  he  is  at  present  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League  in  Cork  city. 

39.822.  In  the  year  1881  and  the  year  1882,  did  you  see  him  attending  meetings  of 
the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  both  public  and  indoor. 

39.823.  Do  you  know  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Barry,  of  Great  George  Street  ? 
—Yes. 

39.824.  Was  she  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Land  League,  do  you  know? — She  was 
president  of  the  Ladies  Land  League,  Cork  city. 

39.825.  In  1882  did  you  arrest  a  man  of  the  name  of  Scannen  ? — Yes,  I  assisted  at 
the  arrest  of  Michael  Scannen. 

39.826.  What  for  ? — For  firing  at  a  man  named  William  Flynn  in  Duncan  Street. 

39.827.  Was  Scannen  committed  to  prison  ?— Yes,  himself,  and  a  man  named 
Cornelius  Donovan.  I  arrested  them  both  on  the  same  morning. 

39.828.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  Scannen  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  at  Cork  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

39.829.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? — Well,  from  his  associates,  and 
information  received  by  other  members. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  should  not  ask  that. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  will  not,  if  you  object. 

39.830.  AYas  he  committed  to  prison? — Yes,  Donovan  was  committed  to  prison. 

39.831.  Have  you  seen  that  man  Scannen  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor, 
the  Member  ? — No,  with  Mr.  John  O’Connor  I  saw  him. 

39.832.  Have  you  also  seen  him  in  company  with  any  of  the  other  Members  ? — Yes, 
with  the  leading  Nationalists  of  Cork,  frequently. 

39.833.  Now,  have  you  seen  this  man  Richard  Cronin,  who  kept  a  store,  in  company 
with  any  of  the  Members? — Yes,  frequently. 

39.834.  AVhich  of  them? — AYith  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  Mr.  Lane,  Dr.  Tanner, 
Mr.  Deasy,  Mr.  O’Hea,  and  Mr.  Gilhooly. 
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Further  re-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

39.835.  Those  gentlemen,  I  think,  you  have  last  mentioned  are  all  southern  Members 
— Members  for  the  division  of  Cork,  or  for  Cork  city? — All  for  the  southern  division. 

Constable  James  Thompson  Geelane  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

39.836.  Are  pou  a  storekeeper  in  the  Cork  City  and  County  Prison  ? — Yes. 

39.837.  AYere  you  gatekeeeper  there  in  the  year  1881  ? — Yes. 

39.838.  AYere  you  also  in  the  same  position  in  the  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884? — 
Yes,  up  to  November,  1884. 

39.839.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Richard  Cronin  ? — Yes,  well. 

39.840.  AYhere  does  he  live  ? — St.  Finbars  Quay. 

39.841.  AAThat  business  does  he  carry  on  ? — He  is  an  undertaker,  and  had  a  small 
shop  a’t  that  time. 

39.842.  In  the  years  1881  and  1882  were  there  a  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Cork 
Prison  awaiting  their  trial  for  moonlighting  offences? — Yes,  up  to  1865. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Ararious  offences. 

39.843.  (  Mr.  Atkinson.)  AYere  there  also  members  awaiting  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  ? — Yes. 

39.844.  To  murder.  Is  there  any  arrangement  in  the  prison  whereby  untried 
prisoners  may  be  fed  by  food  supplied  by  themselves  or  their  friends  ? — Yes,  all  untriod 
prisoners  can  be  fed  on  giving  notice  beforehand. 

39.845.  How  do  they  get  permission  to  send  in  the  food  ? — If  they  givo  the  gate¬ 
keeeper  notice. 

39.846.  AYere  you  the  person  who  got  the  notice  at  this  period  ? — Yes. 

39.847.  AYhen  you  get  notice  do  you  make  arrangements  that  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  their  own  food  ? — Yes.  I  stop  the  prison  diet. 

39.848.  AYhile  these  prisoners  were  awaiting  their  trial,  did  Richard  Cronin  supply 
any  food  for  any  of  them  ?— Yes,  he  supplied  the  whole  of  them. 

39.849.  During  what  period  ? — While  they  were  there  waiting  trial. 

39.850.  How  long  ? — Some  of  them  were  in  for  12  months  and  some  not  more  than 
six  months. 

39.851.  Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  David  Connell  ?  —Yes. 

39.852.  AYas  he  in  for  a  charge  of  moonlighting  ? — Yes,  he  was  in  for  three  days, 
and  food  came  in  for  three  days,  but  when  he  was  found  to  be  turning  informer  on 
them  the  food  was  stopped. 

39.853.  He  afterwards  became  an  informer  ? — Yes,  informed  on  the  rest.  The  food 
came  in,  but  I  did  not  give  it  to  him. 

39.854.  After  three  days,  did  they  cease  to  supply  the  food  ? — Yes,  when  they  found 
out  that  he  turned  informer. 

39.855.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ilodnett  ? — Yes,  Richard  Hodnett,  from  Ballydehob. 

39.856.  AYhile  he  was  awaiting  his  trial  was  he  supplied  with  food? — Yes. 

39.857.  By  whom? — By  Richard  Cronin. 

39.858.  In  addition  to  those,  were  thero  some  men  there  for  conspiracy  to  murder  ? 
— Yes,  over  from  the  County  Mayo. 

39.859.  How  many  of  them? — There  were  four  or  five — five,  I  think* 

39.860.  AYere  they  supplied  with  food  by  the  same  Mr.  Cronin  ? — Yes. 

39.861.  Of  these  Moonlighters  that  were  in  custody  and  were  supplied  with  food, 
were  any  of  them  afterwards  convicted,  do  you  know  ? — Three. 

39.862.  Who  were  the  three? — Jeremiah  Tooig  and  James  Tooig  and  John 
Murphy. 

39.863.  AYas  Connell  examined  upon  their  trial  ? — Yes,  as  an  informer. 

39.864.  AYere  they  convicted  ?— Convicted.  The  two  Tooigs  got  seven  years  each, 
and  Murphy  got  two  years. 

39.865.  Mr.  Hodnett  was  supplied  by  Mrs.  Cronin.  AYas  he  afterwards  convicted? 
— No,  he  was  discharged. 

39.866.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Casey,  one  of  these  prisoners? — Yes. 

39.867.  AYas  he  afterwards  convicted  ? — Yes. 

39.868.  AN  hat  was  ho  convicted  for? — For  the  murder  of  Mr.  Brown,  I  think  — firino* 

at  Brown.  6 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  1  think  that  is  a  mistake.  Casey  was  acquitted. 
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39.869.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Are  you  sure  it  was  Brown  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

39.870.  This  Casey  you  speak  of,  at  all  events,  was  he  convicted  of  some  offence. 
Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  the  Casey  who  was  convicted 
or  not. 

39.871.  Those  prisoners  who  were  in  for  the  conspiracy  to  murder,  did  they  come 
from  the  County  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

39.872.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? — Yes,  part  of  them. 

39.873.  Mention  any  names  you  know  ? — P.  W.  Nally  and  Macaulay  and  three  or 
four  more. 

39.874.  Was  there  a  man  named  Daly  ? — And  Daly. 

39.875.  Munnelly? — Yes. 

39.876.  And  Melvin? — And  Melvin. 

39.877.  Were  they  all  convicted? — Some  of  them. 

39.878.  Were  those  you  have  mentioned  convicted? — Nally  and  MacauJly  and  Daly, 
I  think. 

39.879.  Was  Munnelly  also  convicted  ? — Yes. 

39.880.  And  King  and  Melvin  ? — Yes. 

39.881.  During  the  time  they  were  in  prison  any  friends  who  came  to  visit  them  I 
presume  you  would  have  to  pass  them  in  ? — Yes,  I  should  have  to  pass  them  in. 

39.882.  Could  you  mention  any  persons  who  come  to  visit  those  Mayo  prisoners? — 
Yes,  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  M.P.  now. 

39.883.  Is  that  the  Member  ? — The  Member  of  Parliament. 

39.884.  And  anybody  else  ? — And  Mr.  Kilgarry,  from  Mayo. 

39.885.  Will  you  mention  any  persons  that  visited  the  Moonlighters  ? — Mr.  Tim 
Healey  and  Mr.  John  O’Connor. 

39.886.  While  they  were  awaiting  their  trial  ? — While  they  were  awaiting  their 
trial. 

39.887.  Which  Mr.  John  O’Connor  was  that? — Now  M.P. 

39.888.  Were  you  gatekeeper  at  the  time  two  men  of  the  name  of  Poff  and  Barrett 
were  in  prison  ? — Yes. 

39.889.  How  long  were  they  in  prison  before  their  trial  ? — Very  few  days. 

39.890.  Were  they  afterwards  convicted  for  murder? — Yes. 

39.891.  For  the  murder  of  Brown  near  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

39.892.  Were  they  supported  by  this  man  Cronin  ;  did  he  supply  food  to  them  ? — 
Yes,  Richard  Cronin. 

39.893.  While  they  were  awaiting  trial  ? — Yes. 

39.894.  Of  course  the  gaol  supply  the  food  to  those  untried  prisoners  who  do  Hot 
get  it  themselves  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

39.895.  That  is  the  ordinary  food  for  untried  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

39.896.  That  is  more  generous,  I  presume,  than  the  diet  of  convicted  prisoners? — 
Yes,  it  is  always  better. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Rdssell. 

39.897.  Do  you  know  that  the  original  beginning  of  this  matter  was  the  sustentation 
of  persons  imprisoned  as  suspects  under  the  Act  of  1880.  Do  you  know  when  this 
support. — sending  in  provisions — began  in  reference  to  prisoners  who  were  arrested  as 
suspects,  and  whom  it  was  not  intended  ever  to  bring  to  trial  at  all? — No,  all  untried 
prisoners  can  get  in  their  food. 

39.898.  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  That  is  not  what  I  was  asking  you  ; 
but  did  you  know  whether  the  provisions  supplied  by  Cronin  began  in  relation  to 
prisoners  who  had  been  arrested  as  suspects  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act? — No  ;  the  first 
time  that  he  commenced  was  Connell,  the  Moonlighter,  from  Millstreet. 

39.899.  What  time  was  that  ? — John  Connell,  in  1880. 

39.900.  And  how  many  did  he  supply  food  to  between  1880  and  1881  ? — Hp 
to  65. 

39.901.  Between  1880  and  1881  ? — Yes. 

33.902.  Between  1880  and  1881,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  up  to  65  altogether. 

39.903.  And  how  many  later? — Well,  there  were  a  few  going  on  generally  up  to 
1882  and  1883. 

39.904.  Now,  so  far  as  you  know,  I  mean  of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  that 
the  provisions  came  from  the  same  sources  in  all  these  cases ;  for  instance,  I  will  take 
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the  Mayo  prisoners  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Richard  Cronin  told  me  it  was  the  League  who  was 
paying  for  all  food,  and  to  stop  all  food  coming  in  for  all  Moonlighters  or  anyone 
coming  in  under  that  charge,  to  stop  the  food  for  them  and  he  would  supply 
them. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

39.905.  To  stop  the  prison  food  ?— To  stop  the  prison  food. 

39.906.  To  stop  the  ordinary  prison  food,  and  he  would  supply  them  ? — Yes. 

39.907.  This  was  the  years  1880  and  1881  ? — \es. 

39.908.  Long  before  the  arrest  of  the  suspects  under  Forster’s  Act  ? — Yes. 


District  Inspector  William  Henry  McArdle  sworn ;  examined  by  the  Attorney- 

General. 


39.909.  I  think  you  are  a  district  inspector  ? — Yes. 

39.910.  Did  you  search  the  house  of  Michael  Coghlan,  Foxford,  county  Mayo  ? — 

Yes. 

39.911.  Did  you  find  a  number  of  documents  which  you  produce  ? — I  did. 

39*912.  The  first  document  is  one  signed  by  J.  P.  Quinn.  When  did  you  search  it  ? 
— In  August  1882. 

39.913.  I  think  the  10th  of  August  ? — Yes. 

39.914.  Do  you  know  what  Coghlan  was  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? — 
Yes. 

39.915.  What  was  he  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? — He  told  me  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Land  League. 

39.916.  Did  he  say  what  branch  ? — No. 

39.917.  Was  that  Foxford? — The  Foxford  branch: 

39.918.  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  signed  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn? — There  are  two  letters. 
{The  Attorney- General .)  Will  you  kindly  look  at  these  Sir  Charles? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  For  what  purpose  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Only  the  signature.  They  were  admitted  yesterday. 
Several  of  Mr.  Quinn’s  were  admitted  yesterday.  My  Lord  they  are  admitted  as  Land 
League  documents. 

[The  following  letters  produced  by  the  witness  were  put  in  and  read.'] 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
“  Dublin,  June  29th,  1881. 


U 


a 


“  Mr.  Michael  E.  Coghlan, 

“  Foxford, 

“  Co.  Mayo. 

Dear  Sir, 

“  We  will  see  to  the  defence  of  the  parties  you  mention  at  the  assizes. 

“  When  do  the  assizes  begin  ?  Is  it  on  the  4th  July  ? 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  P.  Quinn, 

“  Secretary.” 

“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

“  Dublin,  July  8th  1881. 

“Mr.  Richard  E.  Coghlan, 

“  Foxford, 

“  Mayo. 

Dear  Sir, 

“  Relative  to  cases  arising  out  of  obstruction  to  process-servers  where  16 
people  are  implicated.  I  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  our  solicitor, 
Mr.  McGough. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“J  .P.  Quinn, 

“  Secretary.” 
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“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Saekville  Street, 

“  Sir,  Dublin,  July  14th,  1881. 

“  I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  cheque  for  10 1.  Os.  0 cl., 
being  the  amount  voted  in  response  to  your  appeal  for  costs  of  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  as  stated  on  receipt  herewith,  which  please  return  to  me  duly  signed  and 
stamped,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  P.  Quinn. 

“  Mr.  Michael  Coghlan, 

“  Foxford,  Mayo.” 

In  the  fold  is  written  “  Mr.  Mathew  Sheil,”  that  is  a  printed  form. 

39,869.  Did  you  also  find  a  document  under  date  the  10th  of  July  1881,  signed 
“  Virginia  Lynch  ”  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  writing.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  came  from  the  Ladies  Land  League.  That  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
one  of  the  other  letters. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  they  are  all  Land  League. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Not  Quinn’s  letter. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  The  three  I  put  in. 

(The  President.)  One  of  them  was. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  1  do  not  think  either  of  those  were  Ladies  Land  League. 
[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read  and  ivas  as  follows ]  : 


“  The  Ladies  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Saekville  Street, 

“  Dublin,  10th  July  1882. 

“  Mr.  M.  Coghlan. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

Before  considering  Neal  Golen’s  case  we  should  like  to  know  what  all  the 
other  tenants  on  Jackson’s  estate  have  done  since  18  Oct.  /81.  Have  they  paid 
and  did  they  get  any  reductions? 

“  A  reply  will  oblige, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Virginia  Lynch, 

“  P.  Connor.” 

Then  the  1st  of  March  1882,  also  signed  by  Virginia  Lynch,  I  took  that  out  of  date 
because  I  thought  the  other  was  1881. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows — ]  ; 

# 

“  The  Ladies’  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Saekville  Street, 

“  Mr.  Coghlan.  “  Dublin,  1st  March  1882. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter,  we  beg  to  say  that  when  all  who  could  pay  have 
done  so,  better  for  this  man  pay  also,  and  we  shall  give  him  his  costs.  We  have 
had  no  communication  with  anyone  regarding  prisoners.  Will  you  please  let  us 
know  if  James  Conlon  Corriiea  is  evicted,  and  if  he  is,  fill  a  form  and  send  it 
to  us. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“V.  Lynch, 
“P.M.” 

39,870.  Did  you  also  find  a  document  signed  Anna  Parnell,  Clare  Stritch,  and 
V.  Lynch? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  printed  document  coming  from  the 
Ladies'  Irish  National  Land  League. 
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[The  document  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  icas  as  follows  : — ] 

“  The  Ladies  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

AS  TO 

PROCEDURE  IN  CASES  OF  EVICTION. 

“When  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  evictions  in  a  district,  the  local  branch 
of  the  Land  League  or  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  should  report  the  same  on 
Threatened  Eviction  Forms,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Ladies  Land  League  in 
Dublin.  A  description  of  the  house  each  tenant  is  living  in,  giving  the  number 
of  rooms,  size  of  same,  and  whether  floors  are  boarded,  or  not,  should  be  given. 
As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  evictions  are  actually  to  take  place,  whether  from 
the  appearance  of  the  sheriff  on  the  scene,  or  by  other  means,  the  local  branch 
of  the  Land  League  or  of  the  Ladies  Land  League,  should  at  once  engage  lodgings 
in  the  nearest  town  where  suitable  accommodation  can  be  had  for  as  many 
persons  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  When  the  tenants  themselves  have  not  carts 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  in  readiness  to  carry 
away  the  furniture  of  evicted  tenants,  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  injury  to  it 
from  wet  or  exposure.  Cars  should  be  engaged  to  remove  the  families  them¬ 
selves  to  their  destination  when  the  distance  and  other  circumstances  render 
it  expedient  to  do  this.  Railway  fare,  car,  and  cart  hire,  and  hire  of  lodgings 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies  Land  League.  The  strictest 
economy,  consistent  with  efficiency,  should  be  observed,  and  we  confidently  expect 
that  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  will  do  what  they  can,  without  remuneration, 
to  assist  evicted  families  over  their  first  difficulties. 

“  As  soon  as  notice  is  received  of  an  anticipated  eviction,  the  Ladies  Land 
League  will  take  steps  to  have  a  house  built  for  the  tenant,  so  that  if  possible 
it  may  be  ready  for  him  to  enter  same  day  that  he  leaves  his  own.  The  Ladies 
Land  League  calls  on  all  men  and  women  alike,  to  assist  in  removing  all  unneces¬ 
sary  hardship  and  inconvenience,  from  the  operation  of  eviction,  and  promises, 
that  if  the  people  will  do  their  part  of  the  work  rightly  they  shall  be  adequately 
-  supported.  There  is  no  objection  to  an  evicted  tenant  re-entering  as  caretaker,  but 
grants  are  not  made  to  these  tenants  except  under  exceptional  circumstancos. 
|  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  collision  with  armed  force,  and  to  restrain  useless 
S  and  irritating  attacks  on  the  military  police  and  other  agents  of  the  law,  as  these 
would  be  made  a  pretext  by  the  authorities  to  obstruct  and  prevent  an  efficient 
system  of  relief  for  evicted  families.  Note  should  be  taken  of  any  damage  done 
wilfullv  or  negligently  by  the  sheriff’s  bailiffs  to  the  tenant’s  furniture  or  stock,  as 
the  amount  of  such  damage  can  be  recovered  by  legal  proceedings,  and  a  criminal 
prosecution  should  be  initiated  for  cruelty  to  animals,  when  the  stock  is  ill-used. 

“  By  order  of  the  executive. 

“  Anna  Parnell,  General  Sec. 

“  Clare  Stritcii,  Financial  Sec. 

“  N.  Lynch,  Assistant  Sec.” 

39,921.  Now  did  you  also  find  this  printed  document  ?  [Handing  document  toivitness~\ 

—Yes. 

[The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  the  “  Amended  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican 

Brotherhood.” 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read  and  ivas  as  follows  :] 

“  AMENDED  CONSTITUTION 

“  OF  THE 

“  IRISH 

“  REPUBLICAN  BROTHERHOOD 

“  Whereas,  the  Irish  people  have  never  ceased  to  struggle  for  the  recovery  of 
their  independence  since  the  date  of  its  destruction  :  and  whereas,  it  has  on  this 
seventeenth  day  of  March  (the  day  of  our  Patron  Saint  Patrick),  1873,  been 
resolved  by  a  convention  of  Irish  Patriots  held  in  Dublin,  and  representing 
associations  of  Irishmen  existing  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  England,  and 
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Scotland,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  present  Irish  Revolutionary  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  English  power  in  Ireland,  and  of 
establishing  an  Independent  Irish  Republic,  said  organization  being  known  as  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  governed  by  a  council  entitled  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  The  following  is  declared  to  be  and  promulgated  as  the  Amended 
Constitution  of  the  Irish  Repulican  Brotherhood,  and  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic.” 

“  CONSTITUTION 

“  OF  THE 

“  IRISH  REPUBLICAN  BROTHERHOOD 

“  The  I.R.B.  is  and  shall  be  composed  of  Irishmen,  irrespective  of  class  or 
creed,  resident  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  America,  Australia,  and  in  all  other 
lands  where  Irishmen  live,  who  are  willing  to  labour  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  and  independent  Republican  Government  in  Ireland. 

“  2nd.  The  I.R.B.  whilst  labouring  to  prepare  Ireland  for  the  task  of  recover¬ 
ing  her  independence  by  force  of  arms,  shall  confine  itself  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
exercise  of  moral  influences.  The  cultivation  of  union  and  brotherly  love  amongst 
Irishmen  ;  the  propagation  of  Republican  principles,  and  the  spreading  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  national  rights  of  Ireland. 

“  3rd.  The  I.R.B.  shall  await  the  decision  of  the  Irish  nation,  as  expressed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  as  to  the  fit  hour  for  inaugurating  a  war  against 
England,  and  shall,  pending  such  an  emergency,  lend  its  support  to  every  move¬ 
ment  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  its  own  integrity. 

“  4th.  The  mode  of  initiating  members  into  the  I.R.B.  shall  be  the  tendering 
of  the  following  oath  of  allegiance  to  its  government: — ‘  In  the  presence  of  God, 

‘  /, - ,  do  solemnly  sivear  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  establish  the  National 

•  Independence  of  Ireland,  and  that  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Council 
‘  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
‘  implicily  obey  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  all  my 
4  superior  officers,  and  that  I  will  preserve  inviolable  the  secrets  of  the  Organization .’ 

“  5th.  No  one  shall  be  inducted  into  the  I.R.B.,  whose  character  for  sobriety, 
truth,  valour  and  obedience  to  authority  cannot  bear  scrutiny. 

“  6th.  Each  member  of  the  I.  R.  B.  shall  contribute  according  to  his  means 
for  the  purchase  of  war  materials,  and  also  towards  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
communication  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  I.  R.  B.  and  for  maintaining  the 

•  efficiency  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

“  7th.  In  every  case  where  arms  are  lost  through  negligence,  the  depart¬ 
ment  through  the  neglect  of  which  the  loss  has  occurred  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  value  of  the  arms. 

“  8th.  The  members  of  the  I.  R.  B.  resident  in  towns  or  parishes  shall  be 
directed  and  governed  by  an  officer  to  be  entitled  a  centre,  and  to  be  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  I.  R.  B.,  each  body  of  members  electing  the  centre  for  their 
own  town  or  parish. 

“  9th.  The  members  and  centres  of  the  I.  R.  B.  shall  be  directed  and 
governed  by  an  officer  to  be  entitled  a  county  centre,  and  to  be  elected  by  the 
centres  of  the  respective  counties,  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  towns  shall 
be  grouped  into  districts  corresponding  in  population  to  the  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  each  district  shall  be  directed  and  governed  by  a  district  centre  who  shall 
be  elected  by  the  centres  of  his  district. 

“  10th.  The  I.  R.  B.  shall  be  divided  into  seven  electoral  divisions,  to  wit, 
Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  North  of  England,  South  of  England,  and 
Scotland,  and  in  each  division  one  civil  and  one  military  secretary  shall  be  elected 
by  the  county  or  district  centres,  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  secretary  shall  be  to 
act  in  all  respects  as  deputy  of  the  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  his 
division,  and  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  said  member  by  the  act  of  the 
enemy,  disability,  or  death,  the  civil  secretary  shall  exercise  authority  in  the 
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division  until  a  new  mtrnber  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  have  been  elected  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  military  secretary  shall  be  to  execute  all  orders]  received  by  him  in  relation 
to  the  procuring,  distributing,  and  safe  keeping  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

“  11th.  The  term  of  office  of  all  officers  of  the  I.R.B.  shall  be  two  years, 
subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electoral  body. 

“  12th.  The  divisional  officers  shall  have  power  to  make  all  byelaws  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution — which  they  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  local  organization. 

“  13th.  Each  county  and  district  centre  shall  on  or  before  the  last  day  in 
tach  month,  send  in  a  report  of  the  position  and  progress  of  affairs  to  the  civil 
secretary  of  his  division,  who  shall  forthwith  send  it  to  the  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  division,  by  whom  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Supreme  Council. 

“  14th.  In  each  of  the  large  towns,  to  wit,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast, 
London,  and  Glasgow,  a  committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  by  the  centres,  whose 
duty  shall  consist  in  directing  local  organization  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  county  or  district  centre. 

“  15th.  No  member  of  the  I.R.B.  shall  receive  any  information  respecting 
the  organization,  except  what  shall  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
and  no  member  of  the  I.R.B.  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any  such 
information  he  may  accidentally  acquire. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  it  all,  but  then  there  occurs  what  I  wish  to  be  printed,  the 
“  Amended  Constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
and  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic.”  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  read  it  unless 
my  friend  desires  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Indeed,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  So  long  as  it  is  on  the  note  that  is  all  I  care  about.  It  is 
only  material  with  reference  to  the  centres  and  the  way  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
governed :  I  have  read  the  first  part  of  it.  The  “  Amended  Constitution  ”  I  do  not  care 
about  at  present. 

[The  following  was  put  it,  but  not  read]  : — 

AMENDED  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SUPREME  COUNCIL  OF  THE  IRISH  REPUBLICAN  BROTHERHOOD 

AND 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  REPUBLIC. 

“  1st.  The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and 
Government  of  the  Irish  Republic  is  and  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members  : 
Seven  of  said  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  seven  electoral  divisions  as  marked 
out  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  the  remaining 
four  shall  be  honorary  members  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  sevon  to  whom  alone 
their  names  shall  be  known,  and  the  enactments  of  the  Government  so  constituted, 
shall  be  the  laws  of  the  Irish  Republic  until  the  territory  thereof  shall  have  been 
recovered  from  the  English  enemy,  and  a  permanent  Government  established. 

“  2nd.  The  manner  of  election  of  the  before-mentioned  seven  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  shall  be  as  follows  :  The  county  or  district  centres  shall  be 
assembled  in  convention,  and  shall  elect  a  committee  of  five  of  their  number,  who, 
under  seal  of  'an  oath  of  secrecy,  shall  elect  the  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
for  the  division  whereunto  they  belong. 

“  3rd.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  be  two  years,  but  any 
member  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  his  constituents,  or. 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  any  member  of  the  S.  C.  wishing 
to  resign  shall  give  one  month’s  notice  to  his  constituents,  and  to  the  S.  C. 

“  4th.  There  is  and  shall  be  an  Executive  of  the  Supreme  Council,  composed 
of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  that  body,  the  decision  of  any  two  of 
whom  shall  be  binding  on  all. 

“  5th.  The  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  bo  to  direct 
the  workings  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  all  its  departments  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
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“  6th.  The  appointment,  suspension,  and  removal  of  all  departmental  officers 
shall  be  vested  in  the  executive,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

“  7th.  No  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  or  officer  in  the  employment 
thereof,  shall  be  in  receipt  of  any  salary  from  the  funds  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
or  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

“  8th.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  be  unquestioned  by  those 
who  have  become  or  may  hereafter  become  members  of  the  I.R.B.,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  is  hereby  declared,  in  fact,  as  well  as  by  right,  the  sole  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  has  authority  to  levy  taxes,  negociate  loans, 
make  war  and  peace,  and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Irish  Republic  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  be  bound  to  this 
constitution  and  to  one  another  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  inviolable  secrecy  ;  and 
every  act  or  attempted  act  of  any  member  of  the  I.R.B.  to  subvert  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  a  grave  misdemeanor,  and 
punishable  accordingly  ;  and  in  time  of  war  every  such  act  or  attempted  act  shall 
be  treason,  and  punishable  with  death. 

“  9th.  The  Supreme  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  treating  with  all 
friendly  powers  on  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  Ireland  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  of  Irish  independence. 

“  10th.  Executive  power  shall  never  be  vested  in  one  man,  but  shall  be  vested 
in  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

“  11th.  Every  member  of  the  I.R.B.  and  every  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
owes  civil  and  military  obedience  to  the  executive  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
the  president  thereof  is,  in  fact,  as  well  as  by  right,  the  President  of  the  Irish 
Republic. 

«  12th.  In  the  event  of  the  Supreme  Council  being  unavoidably  reduced  in 
number,  the  remaining  member  or  members  shall  exercise  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Council  until  such  time  as  the  vacancies  shall  have  been  filled  up,  which 
shall  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  same  for  the  executive. 

“  13th.  The  military  authority  shall  at  all  times  be  and  remain  subject  to  the 
civil  Government,  and  shall  never  be  permitted  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  of 
legislating  or  of  restraining  in  any  way  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republic  as 
promulgated,  by  the  Supreme  Couucil. 

“  14th.  aJ  each  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  the  members  thereof  shall 
hand  in  a  summarised  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  their  respective 

divisions.  < 

“  15th.  The  Supremo  Council  shall  have  power  to  award  capital  punishment 
only  in  cases  of  treason,  and  the  crime  of  treason  is  hereby  defined  as  any  wilful 
act  or  word  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  I.R.B.,  or  of  the  Supreme  Council 
calculated  to  betray  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  and  subserve  the  interest  o 
the  British  or  any  other  foreign  government  in  Ireland,  to  the  detriment  of  Irish 
indenendence. 

16th.  The  Supreme  Council  shall  appoint  a  secret  court  in  each  of  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  I.R.B.  for  the  trial  of  all  members  charged  with  the  commission 
of  treason  or  grave  misdemeanors. 

“  17th.  The  Supreme  Council  shall  undertake  the  punishment  of  all  minor 
offences  committed  by  members  of  the  I.R.B.  once  the  offending  members  have 
removed  from  the  division  whereunto  they  belonged  ;  and  in  cases  where  members 
unlawfully  appropriate  moneys  intrusted  to  them  for  national  purposes,  such 
members  shall  be  expelled  the  I.R.B.,  and  the  Supreme  Council  shall  draw  up  a 
list  of  the  names  of  such  members  and  circulate  it  through  all  parts  of  the  I.R.B., 
and  forward  copies  of  it  to  representative  Irishmen  in  every  part  of  the  world 
in  order  that  those  who  rob  the  treasury  of  their  country  may  be  held  up  to  the 
execration  of  all  honest  men. 

«  18th.  In  the  Irish  Republic  there  shall  be  no  state  religion,  but  every 
citizen  shall  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and  perfect 
freedom  of  worship  shall  be  guaranteed  as  a  right  and  not  granted  as  a  privilege. 

“  19th.  The  Supreme  Council  shall  have  power  to  alter  or  revise  the  fore¬ 
going  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  of  the  supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  government  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  but  whenever  it  is  contemplated  to  make  any  alterations  it  shall  be 
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necessary  to  give  one  month’s  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  at 
which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  effected ;  and  it  shall  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  make  the  proposed  change. 

“  order  of 

“  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL.” 

39.922.  Now  did  you  also  find  a  document  signed  P.  White,  from  Armagh  Prison  ? 
—Yes 

39.923.  I  want  that  identified,  please.  It  is  two  documents,  I  think,  is  not  it  ? — 
No,  I  think  only  one. 

39.924.  One  is  a  postcript  to  the  other.  Do  you  know  who  was  P.  White  ? — He  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

39.925.  Do  you  know  anything  of  what  he  was  or  why  he  was  in  prison  ? — Yes. 

39.926.  What  for  ? — He  was  arrested  for  being  a  suspect. 

39.927.  What  date  ? — On  the  4th  January  1882. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  of  course  not  entitled  to  put  that  in  at  present.  I  want 

it  marked. 

39.928.  Now  did  you  also  find  a  document  signed  Joseph  P.  Mannion  ? — Yes. 

39.929.  The  2nd  of  July  1881.  I  only  identify  it  at  present.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Mannion,  solicitor  to  Mr.  Coghlan.  Who  was  Joseph  P.  Mannion? — He 
was  a  solicitor  in  the  town  of  Swinford  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

39.930.  And  you  found  two  receipts.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  about  those 
at  nresent,  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Martin  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

39.931.  Where  did  he  live  ? — He  lives  at  a  place  called  Bohola,  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  or  so  from  Swinford. 

39.932.  Was  he  any  relation  of  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — Brother. 

39.933.  Did  you  search  his  place  ? — I  did. 

39.934.  When  ? — The  10th  August  1882,  the  same  day. 

39.935.  You  found  this  document.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  this  document 
addressed  to  Mr.  Sheridan  is  in  ? — No. 

(The  letter  was  marked.) 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

39.936.  Under  what  Act  was  it  that  the  search  was  made  ? — Well  it  was  under  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act. 

39.937.  What  Peace  Preservation  Act? — Of  1881  I  think. 

39.938.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Forster’s  Act? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  was  the  Act 

before  that. 

39.939.  Do  you  know  under  what  Act  you  were  acting? — I  do.  At  present  I  do  not. 

39.940.  I  suppose  you  had  to  go  through  some  form  before  you  began  to  search  ? — 
I  had.  I  had  to  apply  for  a  warrant. 

39.941.  And  I  suppose  you  had  to  apply  for  the  warrant  on  some  sworn  information  ? 
— And  I  got  it. 

39.942.  Did  you  apply  on  a  sworn  information  ? — No. 

39.943.  Merely  applied  for  the  warrant? — Merely  applied  for  the  warrant,  stating 
the  grounds. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Three  or  four  witnesses  whom  I  wish  to  call  with  referencl 
to  certain  facts,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  in  attendance  at  the  present  moment, 
will  take  District  Innpector  Slack.  I  do  not  want  to  begin  upon  the  speeches  and 
then  have  to  break  in  upon  them.  There  are  several  witnesses  I  must  dispose  of. 

Captain  Owen  Randall  Slack  sworn  ;  examinod  by  the  Attorney-General. 

39.944.  What  is  your  present  position  in  Ireland  ? — I  am  what  is  called  a  divisional 
commissioner.  Divisional  magistrates  we  were  called  until  the  other  day. 

39.945.  In  1868,  I  think,  you  were  appointed  a  resident  magistrate  ? — Yos. 

39.946.  Since  what  date  have  you  ceased  to  fulfil  or  to  carry  on  any  judicial  duties? 
— Since  1881,  about  the  end  of  1881. 

39.947.  You  were  then  appointed  what  I  believe  is  called  a  divisional  magistrate  or 
divisional  commissioner? — Yes;  they  were  called  another  namo  then,  but  they  were 
practically  the  same  duties  as  now. 
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89.948.  Have  your  duties  since  tlie  end  of  1881  been  entirely  administrative  ? — 
Administrative  and  executive. 

39.949.  What  counties  have  you  been  divisional  magistrate  in  or  divisional  commis¬ 
sioner  in? — At  present  I  have  eight  counties  under  my  charge — Waterford,  Kilkenny, 
North  Tipperary,  South  Tipperary,  Queen’s  County,  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow. 

39.950.  And  may  I  take  it  you  have  had  those  under  your  charge  ever  since  the  end 
of  1881  ? — Not  all  of  them.  There  was  a  little  change  made  some  years  ago.  Wexford 
and  Wicklow  only  came  to  me  in  1885. 

39.951.  The  six  others  from  1881;  Wexford  and  Wicklow  since  1885? — Yes,  with 
the  exception  of  about  half  a  year.  There  was  a  little  change  made  in  Queen’s  County 
and  Carlow. 

39.952.  What  district  had  you  served  in  as  a  magistrate  before  1880? — I  was 
resident  magistrate  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  which  comprised  a  portion  of  three  counties — 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny. 

39.953.  Previous  to  the  year  1880  had  you  ever  known  of  the  offence  of  being  a 
land  grabber? — Never  heard  of  it. 

39.954.  Had  you  ever  known  any  person  outraged,  or  I  will  say  any  outrage 
committed  upon  him  for  paying  rent  ? — Never. 

39.955.  Or  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  where  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  for  non¬ 
payment  of  rent  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  annoyance. 

39.956.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  moonlighting  before  1880? — Never. 

39.957.  We  know  from  the  returns  that  there  had  been  instances  of  agrarian 
outrages  from  time  to  time  prior  to  1880.  What  had  been  the  general  circumstances 
(only  speaking  of  the  matter  generally)  of  those  outrages  ? — Generally  speaking,  they 
were  the  result  I  should  say  of  some  private  grievance.  There  was  a  private  spite 
among  some  neighbours  or  perhaps  among  a  class  of  neighbours  against  some  one 
for  having  taken  a  farm. 

39.958.  And  you  mean  the  people  who  had  a  private  spite  were  guilty  of  some 
outrage  ? — They  were  guilty  of  some  outrage. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  says  a  class  of  persons. 

39.959.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly. 

That  is  supposing  an  outrage  occurred  it  was  generally  supposed  ’to  be  the  result  of 
some  private  spite,  or  there  was  nothing  to  show  it  was  the  result  of  any  general 
conspiracy  or  combination  in  the  country. 

39.960.  Had  you  ever  known  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  any 
organization  against  the  payment  of  rent? — Never. 

39.961.  Or  any  organization  to  punish  people  for  taking  evicted  farms? — Never. 

39.962.  Now  up  to  the  time  that  you  were  appointed  divisional  commissioner  or 
divisional  magistrate,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  counties  for  which  you  were 
acting  as  resident  magistrate  in  that  district  ? — They  were  very  peaceable. 

39.963.  What  was  the  condition  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — Generally  most  friendly. 

39.964.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  letting  land  from  which  a  man  had  been  evicted? 
— None  whatever. 

39.965.  Did  evictions  prior  to  1880  produce  any  outburst  of  crime  or  outrage  ? — No, 
nor  caused  any  excitement. 

39.966.  Had  there  been  any  necessity  for  any  extra  precautions  when  landlords  had 
to  or  did  in  fact  evict  their  their  tenants  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League  ?— No. 

39.967.  Now  speaking  of  the  years  1881  and  1882  (I  must  take  it  a  little  after  1879 
because  you  did  not  go  till  1881),  in  the  districts  under  your  personal  knowledge  in 
these  eight  counties,  will  you  describe  what  change  you  found  ? — The  country  appeared 
to  become  more  demoralised  generally,  and  as  regards  evictions  it  was  one  of  the  first 
things  in  which  any  opposition  to  the  law  was  shown.  As  I  have  told  you  there  was 
no  excitement  beforehand,  and  it  was  never  necessary  to  send  any  police,  but  it  became 
necessary  to  send  large  forces  of  police  for  the  protection  of  the  sheriff,  and  not  only 
at  evictions  but  at  processes  of  law  prior  to  evictions  like  serving  writs  and  such  like. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Where  is  he  speaking  of? 

39.968.  (The  Attorney-General.)  What  district  are  you  speaking  of? — The  district  I 
was  resident  magistrate  in.  You  referred  to  the  years  1879  and  1880.  That  was  at 
Carrick-on-Suir,  which  comprised  part  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and 
Waterford. 
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39.969.  And  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  what  parts  were  you  speaking  of  ?— In  the 
years  1881  and  1882  I  speak  of  the  whole  of  Tipperary,  that  is,  of  the  counties  and 
parts  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  Of  course  there  were  some  counties  where  there 
was  not  so  much  trouble  at  that  time  as  there  was  in  others. 

39.970.  Which  were  the  counties  you  mentioned  as  the  worst  of  which  you  had 
superintendence? — I  think  parts  of  South  Tipperary  became  most  troubled  at  the 
beginning  ;  also  a  parts  of  Waterford.  It  was  not  generally  a  whole  county  ;  it  was 
parts — certain  districts  in  a  county — which  were  affected  at  first. 

39.971.  Did  you  from  your  own  observation  and  experience  find  what  caused,  or  in 
your’opinion,  what  caused  some  parts  of  counties  to  be  worse  than  others  ? — Yes  ; 
wherever  the  National  League  was  established — or  the  Land  League  as  it  was  in  those 
days — decidedly  it  was  in  those  parts  that  the  country  was  more  unsettled. 

39.972.  That  you  say  from  your  own  personal  observation  of  what  was  going  on  ? — 
Decidedly,  yes. 

39,273.  Now  I  do  not  want,  of  course,  to  go  through  details  of  evictions  or  the 
force  required.  I  will  lead  upon  this,  and  if  necessary,  Sir  Charles,  you  shall  stop  me. 
But  in  the  years  1880  and  1881  were  you  present  yourself  at  evictions  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  large  numbers  of  police  ? — I  was  as  a  resident  magistrate. 

39.974.  And  were  you  afterwards  in  the  year  1882  as  divisional  commissioner  ? — I 
was  not  present  very  often  as  divisional  magistrate.  Of  course  I  have  a  great  many 
other  duties  to  do,  but  I  arranged  always  for  the  protection  and  the  officers  that  were 
to  go  in  charge  of  them. 

39.975.  What  number  of  people  used  to  attend  ? — The  first  instance  of  serious 
opposition  which  I  saw  to  the  sheriff  was,  I  think,  in  May  1880  at  a  place  called 
Kilburry  in  South  Tipperary,  where  there  was  very  violent  resistance  to  the  sheriff'. 
The  house  was  very  strongly  barricaded. 

39.976.  Was  that  the  house  of  a  man  called  Meagher  ? — Yes. 

39.977.  You  say  that  the  house  was  very  strongly  barricaded  ? — The  house  was  very 
strongly  barricaded.  The  sheriff  was  assaulted.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  making 
an  entry  into  the  house,  and  the  police  supported  the  sheriff’s  bailiffs  in  making  an 
entrance,  and  the  parties  inside  were  all  arrested. 

39.978.  How  many  were  there  inside  ? — There  were  13,  I  think  it  was.  They  were 
subsequently  tried  at  the  assizes  and  convicted. 

39.979.  Do  you  know  whether  those  13  people  were  all  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the 
house,  or  whether  people  had  gone  in  to  resist  ? — Some  of  them  were.  The  man 
himself  was  there  and  his  wife.  The  others  were  people  from  the  neighbourhood, — 
sympathisers. 

"39,980.  In  May  1881,  at  County  Waterford,  I  think,  you  were  present? — I  was 
present ;  I  think  it  was  June  1881.  1  was  present  when  there  was  very  great  resistance 

to  the  sheriff. 

39.981.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Where? — At  a  place  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
Ballinafinagh,  Lord  Waterford’s  property,  where  we  had  a  large  force  of  military  and 
police,  I  think  200  or  250.  The  house  was  barricaded  there,  but  not  so  seriously  as  in 
the  former  case. 

39.982.  (The  Attorney -General .)  Do  you  remember  when  the  tenants  had  gone  out 
certain  caretakers  were  put  in  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  ? — They  were,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  a  strong  party  of  police  for  their  protection.  Subsequently  when  the 
crops  were  cut,  we  were  obliged  to  send  a  larger  force  to  protect  the  men  cutting  the 
crops. 

39.983.  Were  you  present  ? — I  was  present  with  the  men  both  at  the  eviction  and 
subsequently  when  they  went  to  protect. 

39.984.  In  your  judgment  was  that  necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  men  ? — 
Absolutely. 

39.985.  Now  at  Clonmel,  in  County  Tipperary,  May  1881,  were  you  also  on  duty  in 
another  case? — I  was  on  duty  there.  It  was  not  a  case  of  eviction  ;  it  was  a  sale  of 
the  interests  of  tenants’  farms  There  were  several  sales,  but  1  think  it  was  on  the 
property  principally  of  a  Colonel  Percival,  of  which  Major  Tanner  was  the  agent. 
There  was  a  very  large  force  of  military  and  police  present,  notwithstanding  which 
large  crowds  collected.  They  came  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  marched  in  with 
flags  and  bands. 

39.986.  I  only  want  to  get  this.  The  incident  has  been  partly  proved.  You  say 
the  people  marched  in  with  flags.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  flags  had  any 
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mottoes  upon  them  ? — Yes  ;  such  as  “  Down  with  Landlordism, *’  and  “  Pay  no  Rent,” 
and  those  things. 

39.987.  Now,  in  1881  was  the  condition  of  things  such  that  you  had  either  then  or 
immediately  afterwards  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  police  force  in  the  counties 
under  your  charge  ? — When  I  became  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  counties 
under  me,  one  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do  was  to  increase  the  force  of  extra  police 
in  the  different  counties. 

39.988.  Was  that  necessary  ? — Absolutely. 

39.989.  Just  tell  me,  please,  what  additions  you  made  to  the  police  force  ? — Every 
county  in  Ireland  has  a  certain  number  of  free  forces  which  are  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  If  an  extra  force  is  required  it  must  be  applied 
for  either  by  the  magistrates  or  granted  by  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  if  the 
country  requires  it.  For  that  half  is  paid  by  the  county  and  half  by  the  Government. 
The  counties  I  required  most  in  were  North  and  South  Tipperary,  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  the  exact  number  I  applied  for. 

39.990.  Perhaps  I  may  suggest  the  members  to  you  ? — I  think  I  have  it  here.  In 
North  Tipperary,  114. 

39.991.  South  Tipperary  ? — 180. 

39.992.  Waterford  ? — 106. 

39.993.  Kilkenny  ? — Kilkenny,  70. 

39.994.  Of  whom  50  were  applied  for  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

39.995.  Queen’s  County  ? — Only  15. 

39.996.  What  caused  the  necessity  for  these  extra  police? — The  necessity  for  extra 
protection  for  the  people. 

39.997.  Now,  speaking  of  these  years  1880  and  1881,  down  to  1882,  in  your  opinion 
was  there  any  distress  of  the  people  to  account  for  this  crime? — No. 

33.998.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that? — Of  course,  I  only  speak  for  my  own 
division.  There  was  no  distress  in  any  part  of  my  division  to  account  for  any 
unnatural  disturbance  in  the  country. 

33.999.  I  wish  to  get  your  opinion.  Apart  from  organisation  with  an  object,  was 
there  anything  to  call  for  either  an  outburst  of  crime  or  exasperated  feelings  between 
landlord  or  tenant  ? — Nothing  whatever, 

34,000.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  services  of  these  policemen.  Had 
you  to  establish  protection  posts  ? — -Oh,  frequently.  I  have  a  return  here  of  them. 

34,001.  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  table.  It  will  take  us  a  little  further  on,  there¬ 
fore  I  will  take  it  all  at  once.  Are  these  the  protection  posts  established  sinoe  January 
1879  in  your  division  ? — Yes,  I  have  it  here. 


[ The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  .• — ] 
South-Eastern  Division. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Protection  Posts  established  since  1st  January  1879. 


County. 

Number  of  Protection  Posts  in  existence  in  each  of  the  folio-wing 

Years. 

Remarks. 

1879.  | 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

188C. 

1887. 

1888. 

Carlow 

1 

1 

1 

__ 

_ 

Kilkenny 

- 

— 

3 

9 

14 

9 

5 

3 

4 

2 

l 

Queen’s 

. 

— 

2 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

3 

14 

— 

Tipperary,  S.R. 

- 

— 

— 

5 

28 

20 

11 

11 

13 

9 

10 

Tipperary,  N.R. 

- 

— - 

1 

10 

17 

10 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

Waterford 

- 

— 

3 

10 

13 

5 

3 

— 

4 

2 

1 

Wexford 

. 

1 

3 

10 

9 

n 

5 

4 

7 

6 

8 

Wicklow 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

1 

— 

- - 

— 

2 

Total  - 

- 

1 

12 

49 

90 

54 

29 

22 

38 

39 

26 

40,002.  In  Carlow  I  see  you  only  had  to  have  three  ? 
(The  President.)  Is  it  three? 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  one  in  three  years. 

40,003.  In  Carlow  had  you  one  only  which  was  in  force  for  three  years,  1884,  1885, 
and  1886  ?— Yes. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  If  you  hand  this  in  is  it  of  any  use  reading  it  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  I  wish  to  ask  some  questions.  It  is  material, 
you  will  find. 

40,004.  Is  that  the  same  or  different  ? — That  is  the  same. 

40,005.  In  Kilkenny  (we  see  the  numbers).  May  I  take  it,  practically  speaking,  it 
is  one  and  the  same  post  throughout,  so  that  the  maximum  is  14,  or  may  it  be  there 
are  different  posts  in  different  years  ? — In  county  Kilkenny  one  is  continued  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  but  in  other  counties  it  might  happen  that  they  very  often 
change. 

40,006.  But  roughly  speaking  we  shall  not  be  far  out  if  we  take  it  to  be  the  maximum 
number  shown  by  the  maximum  figure  or  with,  in  some  cases,  some  change  ? — Yes. 

40,007.  (The  President.)  That  I  do  not  understand.  There  were  but  three  in  1880 
Then  the  number  to  incressed  to  nine  in  1881  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  but  out  of  that  three, 
perhaps  one  of  those  might  be  dropped,  and  there  might  be  nine  fresh  ones. 

40,008.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  understood  you  to  say  in  Kilkenny  they  were 
mostly  the  same  ? — Yes. 

40,009.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  largest  figure  in  each  line  represents  the  maximum 
number  ? — Yes. 

40,010.  (The  Attorney-General .)  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  it  is  the  maximum 
number  over  the  whole  years,  because,  as  he  says,  some  of  them  may  change  ? — For 
instance,  one  of  the  year  1880  might  be  abolished  altogether  in  1881  and  there  might 
be  nine  fresh  ones. 

40,011.  That  is  what  my  Lord  pointed  out.  Taking  the  years  1881  and  1883, t  i 
does  not  follow  the  nine  in  Kilkenny  in  1881  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  nine  in 
Kilkenny  in  1883  ? — No,  it  does  not.  It  might  happen  in  1881  and  1882  there  was  a 
combination  of  two  years  instead  of  one  yeur. 

40,012.  I  am  dealing  entirely  at  present  with  the  years  1880  and  1881.  Except  in 
Wexford  I  see  you  have  none  in  1879  ? — None  in  1879.  Wexford  was  not  under  me 
then. 

40,013.  You  had  only  12  in  1880  ? — 12  in  1880. 

40,014.  And  you  had  49  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

40,015.  In  addition  to  your  statement  that  there  was  no  distress  to  call  for  any  of 
these  abnormal  state  of  circumstances  was  the  condition  of  things  from  the  distress 
point  of  view  worse  in  1881  than  it  had  been  in  1879  or  before  ? — Well,  I  should  think 
rather  better. 

40i016.  1881  not  such  a  bad  year  as  1879? — I  should  think  so. 

40,017.  Have  you  also  prepared,  and  have  you  there  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
police  ? — I  may  say  while  I  am  on  that  point  that  I  consider  that  there  is  a  decrease 
if  you  go  further  on,  in  1887.  I  think  that  was  almost  a  worse  year  than  any  of  those 
years  I  have  mentioned  in  which  the  agitation  was  the  greatest,  and  that  that  was  on 
account  of  the  great  drought  in  that  country. 

40,018.  Have  you  also  prepared  a  return  showing  the  number  of  police  and  milicary 
that  han  to  be  employed  in  the  districts  under  your  supervision  from  the  1st  of  Janvary 
1879? — I  have. 

40,019.  I  see  no  dates  are  given  ? — I  could  give  dates. 

40,020.  Will  you  by  to-morrow  morning  put  the  dates  against  those  ? — Yes, 


£  55796  — Ev.  37. 
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[The  following  documents  were  put  in  but  not  read,  and  are  referred  to  at  page  2079.] 

Mr.  Regan, 
write  for 
brief. 

5/11/81. 

Pay  £7  9s.  8 d.  in 
full  discharge 
of  accompanying 
bill  of  costs. 

P.C.M. 

15/11/81. 

“  Charleville  Parade, 

“  Tullamore, 

“  4th  November  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Herewith  I  send  bill  of  costs,  payment  of  which  -was  guaranteed  by 
Mr.  James  Lynam,  per  Central  Land  League. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Patrick  Kenny.” 

“  Peter  McGough,  Esq., 

“  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,” 


King’s  County  Summer  Assizes,  1881. 


The  Queen 
v. 

John  Rourke. 


} 

For 

John  A.  Curran,  Esqre. 


Brief  for 
Counsel  to 
defend. 


Fee  £2  2s.  0 d.  sent. 

J.A.C. 


Patrick  Kenny, 

Tullamore. 


The  Central  Land  League  to  Patrick  Kenny,  Solr.,  Dr. 


1881. 

4  June. 


55 

59 

-*5 

55 

59 

55 

55 

3  5 

9 

33 

55 

99 

Attending  at  Tullamore  Petty  Sessions  to  defend 
Mr.  James  Lynam,  who  was  summoned  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  -  -  -  - 

Like,  Mr.  John  White  of  Clara  - 
Defending  nine  women  and  one  man  for  assault¬ 
ing  process  server  -  -  - 

Defending  18  men  summoned  under  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act 
Attending  Ferbane  Petty  Sessions  to  defend  a 
man  named  Rourke,  for  forcible  entry 
Defending  a  woman  named  Healy,  summoned 
under  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act  - 

Car  hire  from  Tullamore  to  Ferbane 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


1  1  O'] 

1  1  0 

1  1  0  j"  2  2  0 
1  1  0 J 

1  1  0"j 

M  l  o 
110  1 
0  10  0J 
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1881. 

8  July. 


<£  s .  c?. 


King’s  County  Assizes. 

The  Queen 
v. 

J.  Rourke. 

Instructions 
Informations 
Attending  counsel  with  brief 
Paid  him  his  fee  - 

Attending  court  when  defendant  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  allowed  out  on  his  own  recognizance  - 
Paid  on  recognizance  .... 


}  Indictment.  Porcible 
entry. 

Costs  of  defence. 


0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

5 

0 

£10 

12 

8 

3 

3 

0 

£7 

9 

8 

Patrick  Kenny, 

4th  Novr.  1881. 


£ 7  9s.  8 d. 

Passed 

W.F.M. 

15/11/81. 


P.S. — If  you  cannot 
pay  the  enclosed  Bills 
please  keep  them 
safe  for  me. 

J.  C. 


“  Claremorris, 

October  25th,  1881. 

“  My  dear  Dr.  Kenny, 

“  As  all  the  officials  of  the  League  in  Dublin  have  been  arrested,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  the  enclosed  bills,  and  of  asking  you  to  try  and  get  me  the 
amount  891.  11s.  10 d. 

“  I  have  made  myself  personally  responsible  for  these  sums  under  the 
guidance  of  the  League,  Messrs.  Sexton,  Quinn  and  Davitt  being  aware  of  the 
circumstances  of  all  the  cases  referred  to. 

“  Mr.  Glyn's  bill  is  for  the  defence  of  cases  tried  at  the  Ballinasloe  Sessions 
on  the  10th  inst.  I  was  directed  by  the  League  through  Mr.  Davitt  (letter  of 
October  5th)  to  defend  those  cases, 

“  The  other  bills  refer  to  cases  by  the  notorious  W.  M.  Bourke.  Four  of 
them  are  costs  of  decrees  for  having  cut  turf  against  the  will  of  the  landlord. 
The  executions  against  Brady  and  Castelloe  were  for  costs  of  writs.  Their 
holdings  were  sold  out  and  the  tenants  bid  up  the  holdings  to  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  rent.  The  landlord  not  having  got  the  full  amount  by  the  execution 
made  a  seizure  and  realised  the  sums  marked  in  the  bailiff’s  bills,  tho  subsequently 
evicted  in  title. 

“  I  hope  you  will  kindly  get  me  the  amount  of  these  bills.  From  this  time 
my  opinion  is  that  we  should  not  lose  any  more  money  by  law,  but  build  comfort¬ 
able  houses  and  support  well  all  evicted  families.  Let  them,  all  go  oat.  That  is 
the  only  remedy.  If  they  don’t  do  this  let  them,  be  left  to  their  fate. 

“  Yours  &c., 

“James  Corbett,  C.C.” 
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Bourhe  v.  James  Brady 

Balance  of  execution 
Interest  .... 
Sheriff’s  fees 
Caption  do. 

Advertising 

Expenses  of  warent 

Bailiff  and  assistant’s  fees  - 


Total 


Received  the  above  amount  o/c  fi.  fa.  from 
Mrs  James  Brady  of  Middle  Mace  including 
all  expenses. 

Dated  October  the  19th  1881. 


ON. 


£  s.  d. 

10  16  4 

6  5  0 

0  15  3 

0  15  3 

0  15  3 

1  14  6 

18  10  3 


09  11  10 


JAM 


£  s.  d. 
6  16  0 
0  3  0 
1  19  0 
0  13  4 
0  5  0 
0  2  6 
0  17  6 


-  10  16  4 


Bourke 

v. 

Costello. 

Received  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Merugan  the  sum  of  Six  pounds  five  shillings 
sterling  for  a  cow  sold  under  a  fieri  facia’s  directed  to  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Mayo,  Bevinghest,  fifteenth  day  of  July  1881. 

Dated  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  1881. 


JAME 


DON,  Sheriff’s  Bailiff. 


“  W.  M.  Burke 


v. 


Mark  O’  Donnell . 

“  Kiltimagh, 

“  1st  Septr.  1881. 

“  Received  from  the  Defendant  the  sum  of  Fifteen  shillings  and  three  pence 
amount  of  Civil  Bill  Decree  in  this  Cause  and  Costs  of  Lodging  same. 

“  James  Lydon, 

“  pp.  J.  R.” 

W.  M.  Burke 
v. 

James  Carey. 

“  Kiltimagh, 

“  12th  Septr.  1881. 

“  Received  from  Deft,  the  sum  of  Fifteen  shillings  and  three  pence  amount 
of  Civil  Bill  Decree  in  this  case  together  with  costs  of  levying  same. 

“  James  Lydon. 
pp.  J.  R.” 

“  W.  M.  Burke 
v. 

Terence  Campbell. 
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“  Kiltimagh, 

“  12th  Septr.  1881. 

“  Received  from  the  Defendant  the  sum  of  Fifteen  shillings  and  three  pence 
amount  of  decree  in  this  cause  and  costs  of  levying  same. 

“  James  Lydon. 

“pp.  J.  R.” 

“  W.  M.  Burke 

V‘  l 

Mich.  Byrne, 

ReSP*  J  T-r  •  1 

“  Kiltimagh, 

“  12th  Septr.  1881. 

“  Received  from  the  Respondent  the  sum  of  £1  14s.  Qd.  amount  of  affirmnace 
in  this  appeal,  granted  at  the  Mayo  Summer  Assizes,  1881. 

“  James  Lydon. 

“  pp.  J.  R.” 


Clanmorris  Branch  of  Land  League.  Per  Revd.  James  Corbett,  R.C.C. 

To  Patrick  Glyn,  Solr.  Drs. 

Ballinasloe  Michaelmas  Sittings. 

October  10th  1881. 


Ejectments. 


Elizabeth  O’Hara  spinster.  Harvey  Harris"] 
Esq.  and  Mary  Lane  Harris  his  wife  and  | 
David  Adair  Esq. 

Plaintiffs, 

Luke  Gilligan, 

Defendant. 


Solicitors  Fees 
on  Defences. 


j  Adjourned  to  next  sessions  and  amended, 
S  Bridget  King  who  lives  on  holding  to  be 


Same 

at 

Patrick  Taylor,  Michael  Wolfe,  John  Joyce 
and  William  Gallagher. 

Same 

at 

John  Joyce. 

Same 

at 

Patrick  Taylor. 


served  with  copy  ejectment. 


J 


Adjourned  to  next  sessions,  John  Joyce  f 
struck  out  and  Myles  Joyce  substituted  y 
aud  to  be  served. 

Adjourned  to  next  sessions,  Myles  Joyce  to 
be  served  as  he  lives  on  holding. 

Decree  for  possession.  Points  on  ejectment 
over-ruled.  No  real  defence. 


J 


Arthur  Gonne  Bell  Martin, 

Plaintiff,  |  j]jectmpnt  struck  out  as  Michael  Flaherty,  . 
Martin  Walsh,  Harry  1  rendergas  ,  y  tenant  on  the  land  was  not  served.  ( 

IrUmpl  Coleman  and  Patrick  Jennings, 


Michael  Coleman  and  Patrick  Jennings, 

Defendants.  J 

Patrick  J.  B.  Daly,  solicitor,  Maria  E.' 
Daly  and  John  Kelly, 

Plaintiffs, 

Patrick  Devine, 

Defendant. 


)> 


J 


Same 

at 

John  Gibbons. 

John  Nolan  Ferrall,  Esq. 
Plaintiff, 
Patrick  Grady, 

Defendant. 


T 

1 


Decree  for  possession,  rent  sought  by  eject-  | 
ment  to  May  last  30/.  1 4s.  (if/.,  which  was  ’> 
reduced  to  22/.  Os.  2d. 

Decree  for  possession,  Defendant  in'! 
England  and  his  wife  could  give  no  useful  > 
information.  J 


Ejectment  struck  out  as  the  Defendant  is  dead 

II  3 


£  s.  d. 


I  1  6 


I  1  6 


1  1  6 


1  1  6 


1  1  (i 


1  1  6 


1  1  6 


1  1  U 
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Ejectments. 

Decision. 

Solicitors  Fees 
on  Defences. 

Ordinary  Civil  Bills. 

Maria  Ellen  Daly,  Patrick  J.  B.  Daly,  and' 
John  Kelly, 

Plaintiffs. 

Patrick  McGrath, 

Defendant. 

Same 

at 

John  Meehan. 

Same 

at 

Mark  Mooney. 

Same 

at 

Martin  Devine, 

Same 

at 

John  Reapy. 

Same 

at 

Catherine  Pendergast. 

Same 

at 

Thomas  Gibbons. 

‘  Same 

at 

Edward  Fitzgerald. 

John  C.  Bourke, 

Plaintiff. 

Michael  Tom  Gavan, 

Defendant. 

Same 

at  > 

Michael  Byrne.  J 

Same  ] 

at  ? 

Martin  F’zme.  J 

Margaret  Jordan,  widow,  and  Henry  Jordan,-] 
Plaintiffs.  | 

Richard  Flatley, 

Defendant. 

Same 
at 

James  Cream. 

25th  August  1881. 

John  Connor, 

Complainant. 
Catherine  Sullivan, 

Defendant. 

Same 
and 
Same. 

Same 
at 

John  Sullivan. 


Millbrook,  Claremorris, 

23rd  October  1881. 

Patrick  Glynn, 

Solicitor. 


Processed  for  24/.  12s.  6d.  1 

Decreed  for  only  10/.  Os.  0 d.  J 


Processed  for  14/.  Is.  0 d. 
Decreed  for  only  51.  12s.  0 d. 

Processed  for  61.  5s.  0 d. 
Decreed  for  only  21.  10s.  0 d. 


Processed  for  16/.  3s.  6d. 
Decreed  for  only  21.  8s.  4c?. 

Processed  for  33/.  14s.  4 d. 
Decreed  for  only  14/.  5s.  Id. 

Processed  for  30/.  Os.  0 d. 
Decreed  for  only  21/.  17s.  0 d. 

Processed  for  71.  Is.  ll^r?. 
Decreed  for  that  sum  without  costs. 

Processed  for  4/.  2s.  6r/. 
Decreed  for  3/.  without  costs. 


} 


J 


Process  adjourned,  Defendant  in  England. 

Like  ruling. 

Decreed  for  3/.  J  Is.  5 d. 

Original  process  not  entered 


Original  process  not  entered.  Defendant ' 
dead. 


Attending  this  day  at  Claremorris  Petty 
Sessions,  on  behalf  of  defendants,  who 
were  charged  with  assault  and  rescue 
under  a  decree  of  the  county  court  judge,  V 
the  cases  wers  adjourned,  aud  I  attended 
in  three  separate  occasions,  when  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dismissing  all.  I  only  charge 


£  s.  d. 

1  10  3 

0  15  3 

0  7  9 

0  15  3 

1  10  3 

1  10  3 

0  7  9 

0  7  9 

0  2  9 

0  2  9 

0  7  9 

0  15  3 

0  15  3 


18  0  3 


0  IQ  0 


£18  10  3 
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“  The  Presbytery, 

Ballybunion,  Co.  Kerry, 

“  National  Land  League, 

“Dear  Sir,  “Oct.  25,  1881. 

“  I  beq  to  call  your  immediate  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

“  I  have  repeatedly  applied  for  costs  for  the  tenantry  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  printed  form.  The  matter  has  been  deferred  from  day 
to  day,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  on  the  secretaries  of  the  National  Land 
League.  The  sales  were  conducted  on  three  different  occasions. 

“The  first  sale  took  place  on  the  19th  May  1881.  Mr.  Harrington,  League 
organiser  for  Kerry,  was  purchaser  for  tenants. 

“The  second  sale  2nd  July  1881.  Farms  purchased  by  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Harrington,  on  the  arrest  of  the  latter. 

“  Third  sale  on  the  2nd  August  1881.  I  purchased  for  tenantry  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Kelly. 

“  The  number  of  tenants  who  purchased  their  holdings  was  four  on  the  first 
day,  three  on  the  second,  and  four  on  the  third  ;  in  all  eleven.  There  were  seven 
others  whose  farms  were  sold  to  the  Emergency  men.  There  are,  besides,  in  the 
district  three  farms  from  which  the  occupiers  have  been  evicted  ;  two  of  these 
three  farms  are  since  a  commonage.  I  may  remark  that  members  of  neighbouring 
League  branches  whose  farms  have  been  sold  on  and  after  the  dates  mentioned 
have  received  their  costs  in  full.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
our  local  League  is  most  active,  and  its  president,  Rev.  M.  0.  Connor.  P.P., 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ardent  Leaguers  in  the  south,  is  at  present  in  America 
engaged  in  collecting  funds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Harene  tenantry  in  their  famous  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  explained 
to  Mr.  Darriss  how  matters  stood  and  I  had  a  promise  through  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  Central  Office  that  these  expenses  would  be  immediately  attended  to. 
The  vouchers  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  as  I  forwarded  them  to 
Mr.  Quin 

“  One  of  the  items  of  expense  has  reference  to  a  law  suit  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  land  leaguers  who  entered  on  an  evicted  farm  to  cut  turf  for 
tenant.  The  people  of  this  branch  have  in  the  past  stood  to  the  principles  of  the 
League,  and  are  determined  to  do  so  in  the  future.  I  therefore  trust  you  will 
attend  to  the  immediate  granting  of  these  expenses  for  the  unfortunate  tenants. 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  N.  Godley,  C.C., 

“  Hon.  Sec.” 


Legal  Department 

IRISH  NATIONAL  LAND  LEAGUE. 


Reference  No. 


Form  of  Application  for  Coets  and  Expenses. 


No  application  to  the  League  for  payment  of  any  costs  or  expenses  incurred  in 
connexion  Avith  any  process  of  law,  can  in  future  bo  entertained  unless  it  is  made  upon 

this  form. 

Every  application  should  be  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  president  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League. 

Every  application  should  be  supported  by  vouchers  comprising  all  the  items  of  the 

accnmt. 

Every  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  document  in  which  an  official 
undertaking  to  pay  tho  expenses  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  League. 

Compliance  with  these  regulations  will  be  essential. 


Nature  of  claim,  state  whether  for  costs 
of  civil  trial,  a  criminal  prosecution,  a 
sheriff  s  sale  or  otherwise. 

If  a  civil  trial,  state  name  and  address 
of  plaintiff  'and  defendant,  matters  in  ( 
dispute,  place  and  date  of  hearing  and  ,r 
result  of  trial.  J 


►  Criminal  prosecution  and  sheriff  s  sale. 
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If  a  criminal  prosecution,  state  nature  | 
of  charge,  name  or  names  of  accused,  date  }* 
and  place  of  trial  and  result.  J 

If  a  sheriffs  sale,  state  whether  of  stock*] 
or  of  interest  in  a  farm,  and  whether  the  | 
stock  or  interest  were  brought  by  the  ! 
tenant  or  by  another  person,  and  in  the  j 
latter  case  by  whom,  also  date  and  place  } 
of  sale.  J 

In  case  of  a  sale  of  tenant’s  interest  in  a*' 
holding,  state  whether  the  sale  has  been 
followed  by  proceedings  for  ejectment ;  \- 
also  whether  an  eviction  has  taken  place  j 
and  if  so  when.  J 


Cutting  turf  on  an  evicted  farm  for  tenant 
Patrick  Walsh  and  others,  Guisboro’ 
P.  Sessions.  Acquittal.  Interest  in 
farms  bought  by  tenant. 

Passed 
150k  Is.  m 
29th  Oct.  1881. 

J.  H.  M. 


Date  on  which  League  undertook  to  pay-1  c  t  President  is  absent,  being 

expense,  as  per  letter  on  other  undertaking  .  America 
herewith  -  -  -  -  -J 

Amount  of  claim,  as  per  Statement  ^I^jaoIs  10J 
Particulars  (overleaf)  -  -  -J 

We  have  examined  the  above,  and  also  the  particulars  set  forth  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  believe  the  amount  of  the  claim  to  be  correct. 

A.  Young,  for  the  Rev.  N. 

O’Connor,  President,  Bally  bunion  Branch. 

John  Sissane,  Treasurer,  Ballybunion  Post  Town. 

A.  Young,  C.C  ,  Secretary,  Kerry  County. 

Oct.  25th,  1881,  Date. 
First  application  made  last  June. 


Statement  of  Particulars. 


Date. 

Particulars  of  Item. 

No.  of 
Voucher. 

Amount. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1881, 

May  19  - 

Thade  Lenane 

- 

- 

- 

— 

9 

17 

0 

55 

5> 

James  Fitzgerald 

- 

- 

- 

— 

7 

17 

0 

William  Thos.  Walsh 

- 

- 

- 

— 

8 

5 

0 

55 

55 

Timy.  and  Pat.  Walsh 

- 

- 

- 

— 

9 

19 

0 

July  2nd 

Patrick  Pierse 

- 

- 

- 

— 

18 

5 

11 

James  and  Patrick  Rice 

- 

- 

- 

— 

19 

8 

3 

August  2 

Thomas  Dillane 

- 

- 

- 

— 

12 

10 

0 

55 

55 

Jeremiah  Dillane 

- 

- 

- 

— 

13 

5 

0 

55 

55 

Maurice  Walsh 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

11 

13 

6 

?5 

55 

Edward  O’Connor 

- 

“ 

- 

— 

12 

1 

0 

5? 

55 

Law  suit 

- 

* 

— 

27 

0 

2 

These  costs  have  been  promised, 

D.  0.  M. 

No.  of  voucher  1 

Total,  as  stated  on  other  side  - 

£150  1 

10 

sent  herewith  J 

Vouchers  already  sent  to  Central  League. 


Correct, 

D.  0.  M. 
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Checked. 

“  Temple  Douglas, 

“  Letterkenny, 

“  September  28th,  1881 . 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

“  The  Queen  v.  Margaret  McClafferhy  and  others. 

“  You  can  see  by  enclosed  documents  that  my  ac/  in  above  has  not  as  yet 
been  attended  to,  and  therefore  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  trouble  you  again  in 
reference  thereto.  I  enclose  duplicate  of  my  a/c,  which  kindly  forward  with 
Mr.  McClaskey’s  letter  and  ‘  legal  expense  form  ’  filled  up  pinned  thereto  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  Central  Executive  that  they  may  attend  to  it.  Trust  that  all 
goes  well  with  Doe  Branch,  and  that  all  your  family  are  quite  well. 

“  Very  faithfully  yours, 

“  F.  P.  Gallagher.” 

“  W.  Habin,  Esq. 

“  Houghey, 

“  Doe  Branch,  I.  N.  L.  L. 


“  22,  Elmwood  Terrace, 

“  Deny,  26  Sep.  1881. 

“  F.  B.  Gallagher,  Esq. 

“  Dear  Sir,  * 

“When  in  Dublin  I  brought  your  a/c  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Dariss,  who 
gave  me  the  enclosed  form,  which  should  be  filled  up  by  Secretary  of  Doe  Branch 
and  sent  forward  at  once  to  Dublin,  and  it  will  be  attended  to  at  once. 

“I  am  sorry  the  payment  of  your  a/c  has  been  so  long  delayed,  particularly 
as  I  consider  your  charges  very  moderate.  Hoping  you  are  quite  well  and  still 
spreading  the  light. 

**  I  remain, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  D.  I.  McClaskey.” 


“  Mr.  William  Harkiss,  Honorary  Secretary,  I.  N.  L.  L.  Doe  Branch. 

“  To  Francis  B.  Gallagher,  surveyor,  Dr. 

1881.  £  s.  d. 

July  4~)  Surveying  lands  of 

„  5  >  Derryheriff  for  mapping  -  -  -110 

„  „  j  Car  hire  -  -  -  -  0  15  0 

„  8]  Drawing  map  and  tracings  of  above  lands  for 

,,  9  >  defence  in  cases  of  the  Queen  v.  Margaret 

McClafferty  and  others  -  -  -110 

„  14  Car  hire  to  Lifford  -  -  -  -080 

„  15  Attendance  at  Assize  Court,  Lifford  -  -110 

„  „  Car  hire  from  Lifford  home  -  -  -080 


5  15  0 

“  Dated  this  27th  day 
“of  July  1881. 

f*  Francis  B.  Gallagher,  Surveyor, 

“  Temple  Douglas, 

fi  Letterkenny.” 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  Cresslough, 

“  12th  October,  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Civil  Bill  for  Rcmovery  of  Lands,  Stewart  v.  Annety. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  undertaking  to  contribute  <£1  5s.  0 d.  towards 
expenses  in  this  case,  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  attorney  here  to  be  trusted. 
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The  only  man  we  could  employ  with  any  confidence  is  Mr.  P.  Gallagher,  Strabane, 
and  Strabane  is  33  miles  from  this  place.  I  have  never  seen  a  document  of  this 
kind  before,  and  what  I  would  like  to  know  can  anything  be  done  to  stay 
proceedings.  P.  Gallagher  would  hardly  undertake  the  case  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  from  you,  seeing  that  his  former  a/c  is  so  long  pending. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Wm.  Harkiss.’1 


“  Dear  Sir, 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 
“  Cresslough, 

“  12th  October  1881, 

“  F.  B.  Gallagher’s  a/c  for  Survey,  &c. 


a 


“  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  12th  instant,  we  have  no  letter  from  you  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  Mr.  F.  B.  Gallagher’s  a/c,  but  the  survey  was  undertrken  at 
request  of  the  solicitor  engaged  on  the  Berraherriff  Rioting  cqse  ;  Mr.  P.  Gallagher 
of  Strabane. 

“  Mr.  F.  B.  Gallagher  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  secretaries  to  the  Land 
League  in  Donegal,  and  it  is  a  shame  his  account  remains  so  long  unpaid.  I 
trust  no  more  time  will  be  lost  over  this  case,  but  that  the  a/c  will  be  settled,  if 
you  wish  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  League  in  this  district. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Wm.  Harkiss.” 


Win.  Davis  Esq.” 


“  Barony  of  Kilmacrennan,  Dunlanaghy,  P.  L.  Union. 

“Electoral  Division  of  Castledoe.  Acreage  20,  rent  16/. 

“  Valuation  22 1.  Arrears  due  to  date  of  eviction  55/. 

“Evicted  13th  April  1881. 

“  No  improvements  have  been  made  by  tenant  since  he  came  into  possession. 
He  got  this  farm  in  exchange  for  one  which  his  people  occupied  for  generations, 
and  which  the  Landlord  added  to  the  Demense.  Please  instruct  as  to  how  I  am 
to  proceed  as  if  application  be  not  made  before  20th  all  is  lost. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Wm.  Harkiss.” 

“  Wm.  Davies.” 


“  Legal  Department.  Reference  No. 

Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  Form  of  application  for  costs  and  expenses. 

“No  application  to  the  League  for  payment  of  any  costs  or  expenses* 
incurred  in  connexion  with  any  process  of  law,  can  in  future  be  entertained  unless 
it  is  made  upon  this  form. 

“  Every  application  should  be  verified  by  the  signatures  of  the  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  League. 

“  Every  application  should  be  supported  by  vouchers  comprising  all  the  items 
of  the  account. 

“  Every  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  document  in  which  an 
official  undertaking  to  pay  the  expenses  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  League. 

“  Compliance  with  these  regulations  will  be  essential. 

“  Nature  of  claim.  State  whether  for  costs  of  a]  Civil  trial  and  riot  in 
civil  trial,  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  sheriff’s  sale,  or  >  reference  to  grazing 
otherwise.  J  taken  by  landlord. 
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“  If  a  civil  trial,  state  name  and  address  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  matter  in  dispute,  place  and  date  of 
hearing,  and  result  of  trial. 


’Margaret  McLafferhy. 
Bryan  McGee,  and 
others,  Derraheriff, 
Co.  Donegal. 

Prisoners  acquitted  for 
riot,  land  claims 
not  settled. 


“  If  a  criminal  prosecution,  state  nature  of  charge, 
name  or  names  of  accused,  date  and  place  of  trial,  and 
result. 


“  If  a  sheriff’s  sale,  state  whether  of  stock  or  of 
interest  in  a  farm,  and  whether  the  stock  or  interest  were 
bought  by  the  tenant  or  by  another  person  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  by  whom  :  also  date  and  place  of  sale. 


Correct. 

D.  O 
£5  15  0 
passed. 
W.  M. 
20/10/81. 


W. 


’J 


u  If  a  sheriff’s  sale,  state  whether  of  stock  or  of'] 
interest  in  a  farm,  and  whether  the  stock  or  interest  were  1 
bought  by  the  tenant  or  by  another  person,  and,  iu  the  f 
latter  case,  by  whom ;  also  date  and  place  of  sale.  J 

“  In  case  of  a  sale  of  tenant's  interest  in  a  holding,"] 
state  whether  the  sale  has  been  followed  by  proceedings  I 
for  ejectment ;  also  whether  an  eviction  has  taken  place,  < 
and  if  so,  when. 

“  Date  on  which  League  undertook  to  pay  expense — 
as  per  letter  or  other  undertaking  herewith. 

“  Amount  of  claim — as  per  statement  of  particulars 
(overleaf). 

“  We  have  examined  the  above,  and  also  the  particulars  set  forth  on  the  other- 
side,  and  we  believe  the  amount  of  the  claim  to  be  correct. 

“  Anthony  Mearbin,  President,  Doe  Branch. 

“  Michaed  Lofeerhy,  Treasurer,  Cresslough  Post  Town. 

“  William  Harkin,  Secretary,  Donegal  County. 

“  28th  September,  date.” 


j 


Letter  from  League  in 
July  last. 

£5  15  0 


“  Castlemaine  Land  League, 

“  Gentlemen,  October  14th,  1881. 

“  I  enclose  you  for  the  second  time  a  form  filled  up  for  Conmare’s  expenses. 
This  claim  is  bandied  about  this  long  time  past,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  your  way 
to  decide  it  soon.  With  regard  to  Healy’s  case.  It  is  this  He  was  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Rae’s,  a  landlord,  and  was  required  by  him  to  work  on  the  farm  o?  an  unjustly 
evicted  tenant.  Healy  refused  his  landlord  master  and  was  then  immediately 
dismissed.  He  has  got  hardly  any  work  since  as  this  is  a  poor  and  very  populous 
district  with  more  looking  for  work  than  can  find  it.  The  population  of  this  place 
is  over  2,500  and  the  valuation  only  2,000 1.  Surely  this  is  a  case  for  a  donation. 
We  want  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  when  there  are  poor  people  to  be 
dealt  with  I  think  it  is  right  to  recompense  spirited  action  that  has  deprived  the 
doer  of  it  of  his  only  support.  There  are  three  other  applications  somewhat  like 
Ilealy’s.  They  are  those  of  men  for  years  in  the  employment  of  the  Rao  family, 
but  were  turned  out  of  employment  for  refusing  to  work  on  farms  of  evicted 
tenants.  One  of  the  applicants  has  work  with  Mr.  Rae  and  his  family  45  years,  his 
son  also  is  another,  and  the  third,  Jas.  Foley,  is  out  of  work  since  lie  left  off  this 
Langford  Rae’s  employment. 

“  I  wish  earnestly  to  impress  on  the  Executive  the  great  impulse  it  would  give 
to  this  branch  by  helping  those  who  have  certainly  suffered  in  adhering  to  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League. 

“  We  are  as  I  told  you  lately,  in  the  middle  of  a  fight  with  this  broken-down 
needy  landlord,  and  with  the  support  of  the  Central  Body  we  will  bring  him  on 
his  knees.  We  have  had  our  subscriptions  paid  in  for  the  most  part  last 

I  2 
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Sunday  and  our  committee  with  representatives  of  the  labouring  class  on  ft 
elected  at  public  meeting.  This  2nd  subscription  to  the  Central  Body  I  will 
forward  in  a  few  day.  Hoping  you  will  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  those  poor  fellows  send  soon  a  favourable  answer. 

“  I  am,  gentlemen, 

“  Faithfully  Yours, 

“  James  Sheahan, 

“  R.C.C. 

“  Hon.  Sec. 

“P.S. — I  wish  to  explain  what  I  meant  by  saying ‘for  the  most  part  last 
Sunday.’  The  day  was  very  wet  and  stormy,  and  of  course  there  were  so  who 
couldn’t  come  the  distance  (5  or  6  miles)  to  our  meeting.  Of  the  absentees  some 
have  come  with  their  subscriptions  already  and  the  others  will,  I  have  no  doubt 
be  in  with  theirs  in  a  few  days. 

“  James  Sheahan,  R.C.C. 

Hon.  Secretary. 


“  Legal  Department.  Reference  No. 
“  Irish  National  Land  League. 


“  Form  of  application  for  costs  and  expenses. 


“  No  application  to  the  League  for  payment  of  any  costs  or  expenses,  incurred 
in  connexion  with  any  process  of  land,  can  in  future  be  entertained  unless  it  is 
made  upon  this  form. 

“  Every  application  should  be  verified  by  the  signatures  of  the  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League. 

“  Every  application  should  be  supported  by  vouchers  comprising  all  the  items 
of  the  account. 

“Every  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  document  in  which  an 
official  undertaking  to  pay  the  expenses  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  League. 

“  Compliance  with  these  regulations  will  be  essential. 

“Nature  of  claim.  State  whether  for  costs  ofa’l 
civil  trial,  a  criminal  prosecution,  a  sheriff’s  sale  or  >  For  costs  of  a  civil  trial, 
otherwise.  J 


“  If  a  civil  trial.  State  name  and  address  of 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  matter  in  dispute,  place  and  date 
of  hearing  and  result  of  trial. 


^Michael  Coumane 
Whitegate,  Castle- 
maine,  Co.  Kerry. 
Defendant.  Langford 
Rae,  Keel  House, 
Castlemaine,  Co. 
Kerry.  Plaintiff. 
Matter  in  dispute ; 
an  agricultural 

holding.  Heard  at 
Tralee  Summer 
Assizes  and  verdict 
for  Plaintiff  J.  E. 
Landlord. 


“  If  a  criminal  prosecution.  State  nature  of  charge  1 
name  or  names  of  accused,  date  and  place  of  trial  and  ( 
result.  J 


“  If  a  sheriff’s  sale.  State  whether  of  stock  or  of  1 
interest  bn  a  farm,  and  whether  the  stock  or  interest  [ 
were  brought  by  the  tenant  or  by  another  fperson,  and 
in  the  latter  case  by  whom ;  also  date  and  place  of  sale. 


To  be  considered  as  to 
vouchers. 
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“  In  case  of  a  sale  of  tenant’s  interest  in  a  holding. 

State  whether  the  sale  has  been  followed  by  proceedings 
for  ejectment ;  also  whether  an  eviction  has  taken  place, 
and  if  so,  when. 

“  Date  on  which  League  understood  to  pay  expense. 

“  As  per  letter  or  undertaking  herewith. 

“Amount  of  claim.  As  per  statement  of  particu-\4£  5^ 
lars  (overleaf;.  J 

“We  have  examined  the  above,  and  also  the  particulars  set  forth  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  believe  the  amount  of  the  claim  to  be  oorrect. 

“  Cornelius  Sheahan,  President,  Castlemaine  Branch. 

“  Patrick  Lyons,  Treasurer,  Castlemaine,  Post  Town. 

“  James  Sheahan,  Secretary,  Kerry  County. 

“  October  10th.  Date. 


which  I  think  is 
correctly  stated. 

D.  0.  W. 

}>  4 l.  15 s.  5d. 

Passed 
F.  W.  M. 
20/10/81. 

July  24th,  1881,  by 
>  resolution  of  com¬ 
mittee. 


Statement  of  Particulars. 


Date. 

— 

Particulars  of  Item. 

No.  of 
Voucher. 

Amount. 

The  sum  of  two  guineas  to  fee  counsel  to  plead  the 
defendants  case  before  judge.  The  voucher  for 
this  is  for  sometime  in  your  hands  in  Dublin 

1 

£  s.  d. 

2  2  0 

This  second  voucher  is  a  receipt  for  the  sum  the 
defendant  had  to  pay  on  lodging  his  appeal  from 
the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  to  the  judge  at 
assize 

4  13  5 

Total  as  stated  on  other  side 

— 

4  13  5 

<( 


No.  of  Vouchers 
sent  herewith. 


1 — the  other  at  Central  Office.” 


“  Pay 

“  £12  10s.  0 d. 

“  5/11/81. 

“  P.  C.  M. 

“  Sologhead, 

“  Tipperary, 

“  Nov.  4,  1881. 

“  To  P.  C.  McGough,  sol. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  enclose  accompanying  papers  to  you  as  directed  by  Mr.  Egan,  per 
Freeman.  Hoping  they  will  get  your  attention  as  soon  as  possible, 

“  I  am,  sir,  yours, 

“  John  Power,  C.C. 

I  3 
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“  Form  F. 


No. 


“  County  of 

“  Limerick, 

“  to  wit. 


“  O’Brien, 

“  a  minor 
“  Pltff. 

“  A^al  Ryan, 

“  Deft. 


14  day  of  September  1881. 


Received  from  Mr.  Valentine  Ryan,  the  sum  of 

twelve  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  - - pence, 

being  amount  of  costs  paid  on  the  execution  in  this 
cause. 


U 


F.  St. 


c. 

Hob 

1  F 

W. 

SON. 


‘  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 

“  Dublin,  21  June  1881, 

“  Theker.  John  Power,  C.C 
“  Sologhead, 

“  Tipperary. 

“  Rev.  Sir, 

If  the  tenant  hold  out  to  the  last,  the  League  will  pay  reasonable  costs. 

“  All  applications  for  costs  should  be  accompanied  by  vouchers  for  costs 

paid. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  P.  Quinn. 


“  Legal  Department.  Reference  No. 


“  Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  Form  of  Application  for  Costs  and  Expenses. 

“  No  application  to  the  League  for  payment  of  any  costs  or  expenses, 
incurred  in  connexion  with  any  process  of  law,  can  in  future  be  entertained  unless 
it  is  made  on  this  form. 

“  Every  application  should  be  verified  by  the  signatures  of  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League. 

“  Every  application  should  be  supported  by  vouchers  comprising  all  the  items 
of  the  account. 

“  Every  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  document  in  which  an 
official  undertaking  to  pay  the  expenses  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  League. 

“  Compliance  with  these  regulations  will  be  essential. 


“  Nature  of  claim ;  state  whether  for  costs  of  a  civil 
trinl,  a  criminal  prosecution,  a  sheriff’s  sale,  or  other¬ 
wise. 


l 


Seizure  of  cattle 
sheriff. 


by 


“  If  a  civil  trial,  state  name  and  address  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  matter  and  dispute,  place  and  date  of 
hearing,  and  result  of  trial. 


Passed  £12  10s. 

W.F.M,  5/11/81. 


“  If  a  criminal  prosecution,  state  nature  of  charge, 
name  or  names  of  accused,  date  and  place  of  trial,  and 
result. 
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“  If  a  sheriffs  sale,  state  whether  of  stock  or  of 
interest  in  a  farm,  and  whether  the  stock  or  interest 
were  bought  by  the  tenant  or  by  another  person,  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  by  whom ;  also  date  and  place  of  sale. 


''The  sheriff  made  three 
attempts  to  seize,  but 
cattle  were  removed  ; 

J  but  as  they  are 
dairy  cattle  they 
would  be  ruined  by 
longer  resistance  and 
then  he  had  to  pay. 


“  In  case  of  a  sale  of  tenant’s  interest  in  a  holding, 
state  whether  the  sale  has  been  followed  by  proceedings  for 
ejectment ;  also  whether  an  eviction  has  taken  place, 
and  if  so,  when. 


“  Date  on  which  League  undertook  to  pay  expense.  \  r  oi  f  iqqi 
as  per  letter  or  other  undertaking  herewith.  j  une  s 

“Amount  of  claim.  As  per  statement  of  par-d  Amount  of  costs 
ticulars  (overleaf).  J  £12  10s. 


“  We  have  examined  the  above,  and  also  the  particulars  set  forth  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  believe  the  amount  of  the  claim  to  be  correct. 


“  John  Power,  C.C.,  President. 

“  Robert  Gubbins,  Treasurer. 

“  Daniel  Kirby,  Secretary. 

“/Wold,  Branch. 

“  Wold,  Post  Town. 

“  Co.  Limerick,  County. 
“  Oct,  16th  1881,  Date.” 


Statement  of  Particulars. 


Date. 

Particulars  of  Item. 

No.  of 
Voucher. 

Amount. 

Total,  as  stated  on  other  side  -  jj 

No.  of  Vouchers  ") 
sent  herewith  / 

£ 

12 

10 

0 

“  The  Queen  v.  Hogan  and  Brennan.  13 

“  Received  from  the  Revd.  James  Carroll,  C.  A.,  the  sum  of  Six  pounds  six 
shillings  and _ pence  sterling,  on  a/c  of  costs  in  above. 

“  Dated  the  7th  day  of  Sept.  1881. 

“£6:6:0. 


“  Rich 


d.  D 


Tigiie. 
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•  .  The  Queen  y.  Michl.  Stewart. 

“  Received  from  Ricd.  James  Carroll  the  sum  of  Three  pounds 
shillings  and _ pence  sterling. 

“  Dated  the  7th  day  of  Sept.  1881. 

“  ^3 - •  “  Richd.  D.  Tighe.” 

“  Skiffington  Arms  Hotel, 

“  Eyre  Square, 

“  Galway, 

“  Septr.  9th,  1881. 

“  Revd.  James  Carroll. 

“  Revd.  Sir, 

“  In  accordance  with  your  request,  as  left  at  my  hotel  by  your  Reverence  to 
apply  to  you  for  charges  for  supplying  Michael  Stewart  with  dinner  while  in 
Galway  Gaol.  I  beg  to  enclose  bill  for  same  hoping  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
remit  me  the  amount  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Hoping  your  Reverence  is  in 
good  health  also  Mr.  Stewart  and 

“  I  remain, 

“  Dear  Reverend  Sir, 

■' '  Yours  most  respectfully, 

“  P.  J.  Kelly.” 

“  Amount  of  Bill  : — 

“  15  Dinners  -  -  £1  0  0 


“  Dear  Mr.  Doriss, 

“  Get  Mr.  Sexton  to  look  to  the  enclosed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  got 
receipt  for  item  £2:0:0,  but  I  shall  send  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

“  Hoping  you  are  well. 

“  Yours  truly. 


“  James 

Carrol. 

Killimore, 

“  c. 

A. 

“Oct.  4,  1881.” 

“  Father 

Carroll’s 

Bill. 

1881. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

21st. 

Tea 

- 

- 

- 

0 

8 

3 

Bed 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

0 

5 

6 

Drinks :  porter,  lemonade 

- 

- 

. 

0 

4 

10 

Tob  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  . 

- 

0 

2 

0 

22nd. 

Breakfast 

- 

. 

r 

- 

. 

0 

9 

0 

Dinners 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

0 

12 

0 

Teas  9s.,  drinks  4s. 

? 

- 

-  - 

mm 

0 

13 

0 

Cash 

- 

- 

- 

p 

- 

0 

2 

6 

Bed 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

Porter  tob  5s.  3 d. 

r 

- 

• 

0 

5 

3 

23rd. 

Breakfast 

• 

- 

- 

0 

9 

0 

Dinners 

- 

- 

- 

-  — 

0 

12 

0 

Tea  9s. 

- 

- 

- 

— 

• 

0 

9 

0 

Drinks  5s.,  tob  2s.  6d. 

- 

- 

-  - 

• 

0 

7 

6 

Drinks  - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

0 

3 

0 

Whiskey 

- 

- 

- 

. 

0 

1 

4 

Porter  and  soda 

• 

r 

- 

- 

0 

2 

10 

Bed  - 

- 

- 

• 

— 

- 

0 

6 

0 

24th. 

Breakfast 

- 

• 

m 

. 

0 

9 

0 

Extras  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

m 

0 

2 

0 

Dinner 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

0 

12 

0 

Drinks  - 

- 

- 

- 

$ 

0 

7 

0 

7 

10 

2 

Teas 

- 

- 

- 

m 

0 

9 

0 

£7  19  2 
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66 


1881. 


Forward  - 


25th.  Bed 

Breakfast 
Dinner  - 
Tob  - 

Drink  7s.,  bed  6s. 

Tea 

26th.  Breakfast  9s.,  bed  6s. 
Dinners  6 
Tea  9s.,  bed  6s. 

Drinks  4s.,  tob  4s.  6d. 
27  th.  Breakfast 

Dinners  12s.,  teas  9s.  - 
Bed  - 

Drinks  2s.,  tob  2s.  6d.  - 


£i  s .  d. 

7  10  2 

0  6  0 
0  9  0 
0  12  0 
0  5  0 
0  13  0 
0  9  0 
0  15  0 
0  12  0 
0  15  0 
0  8  6 
0  9  0 
0  19  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  6 


28th.  Breakfast  7s.  6d.,  extras  2s. 
Drinks  Is.  8 d.  - 


£14  11  2 
0  9  6 
0  18 


Lemonade 


“  1/8/81. 


“  Paid, 

“M.  Connolly. 


£15  2  4 
0  0  3 


“  St 


n .. 

amp« 


“  Johnston,  Dillon  and  Co., 

“  Solicitors  and  land  agents, 


“  Norwich  Union  Insurance  Office, 

“  Society  Street, 

“  Ballinasloe,  7  Sep.  1881. 


“  The  Queen  v.  Hogan  and  Brennan. 


66 


Dear  Sir, 

“  I  herewith  send  receipt  for  cash  paid  by  you  on  account  of  above.  I 
also  send  costs  which  I  trust  you  will  find  correct  and  for  which  a  cheque  at 
your  convenience  will  oblige. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Richd.  D.  Tiqhe. 

“  Revd.  James  Carroll,  C.C., 

“  Killimore.” 


“  The  Irish  National  Land  League  and 
Labour  and  Industrial  Union. 

“  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 

“  Sept.  20th  1881. 

“  Dear  Father  Carroll, 

“  Mr.  Sexton  desires  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  fill  up  the  enclosed 
form  and  return  it  with  the  accompanying  receipts. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“Willm.  Dorris. 


•  “  Revd.  James  Carroll,  C.C., 
“  Killimore,  Ballinasloe.” 


E  55696.— Ev.  86. 
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“  Legal  Department. 


'  Reference  No.  13. 


“Irish  National  Land  League. 


“  Form  of  Application  for  Costs  and  Expenses. 

“  No  application  to  the  League  for  payment  of  any  costs  or  expenses,  incurred 
in  connexion  with  any  process  of  law,  can  in  future  be  entertained  unless  it  is 
made  upon  this  form. 

“  Every  application  should  be  verified  by  the  signatures  of  the  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  League. 

“  Every  application  should  be  supported  by  vouchers  comprising  all  the  items 
of  the  account. 

“  Every  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  document  in  which  an 
official  undertaking  to  pay  the  expenses  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  League. 

“  Compliance  with  these  regulations  will  be  essential. 

Nature  of  Claim.  State  whether  for  costs' 


of  a  civil  trial,  a  criminal  prosecution, 
a  sheriff’s  sale,  or  otherwise  ? 

“  If  a  civil  trial,  state  name  and  address 
of  Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  matter  in 
dispute,  place  and  date  of  hearing,  and  ^ 
result  of  trial. 

Rejected.  No  promise  to  pay. 

J.  D.,  National  Land  Leaguer. 

A.  F.  D., 

Oct.  4th,  81. 

“  If  a  criminal  prosecution,  state  nature  of 
charge,  name  or  names  of  accused,  date 
and  place  of  trial,  and  result. 


>  A  criminal  prosecution. 


Alleged  intimidation,  violence  threatened, 
&c.,  arising  out  relief  works  whereon 
laborers  worked  without  consent  of  con¬ 
tractor  a  creature  of  local  landlords  and 
J.P.s  who  tried  through  them  to  crush 
the  Land  Leaguers.  Patrick  Hogan 
and  Thomas  Brennan,  time-keepers,  1st 
Petty  Sessions,  Killimore ;  2nd,  Quarter 
Sessions,  Loughrea  ;  3rd,  Assizes,  Gal¬ 
way.  Result,  one  month  each  in  Galway 
Jail.  Michl.  Stewart  arrested  on  warrant 
by  same  prosecutor.  M.  Lyons  15  days 
imprisonment  before  trial.  Bound  to 
the  peace.  Whatever  the  Executive 
thinks  fit. 


“  If  a  sheriff’s  sale,  state  whether  of  stock' 
or  of  interest  in  a  farm,  and  whether 
the  stock  or  interest  were  bought  by 
the  tenant  or  by  another  person,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  by  tvhom  ;  also  date 
and  place  of  sale  ? 

(Stand  over.) 

“  In  case  of  a  sale  of  tenant’s  interest  in  a" 
holding,  state  whether  the  sale  has  been 
followed  by  proceedings  for  ejectment; 
also  whether  an  eviction  has  taken  place, 
and  if  so,  when. 

“  Date  in  which  League  undertook  to  pay 
expense,  as  per  letter  or  other  under¬ 
taking  herewith. 

“  Amonnt  of  claim,  as  per  statement  of 
particulars  (overleaf). 

“  We  have  examined  the  above,  and  also  the  particulars  set  forth  on  the  other  side, 

and  we  believe  the  amount  of  the  claim  to  be  correct. 


Some  of  the  vouchers  enclosed. 


61 1.  14s.  Id. 


James  Carroll,  C.A.,  President,  Killimore  (Ballinasloe)  Branch. 
James  de  la  Hunt,  Treasurer,  Killimore,  Post  Town. 

John  Sullivan,  Secretary,  Galway,  County. 

Octr.  4th,  1881.  Date. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PARTICULARS. 


Date. 

Particulars  of  Item. 

No.  of 
Voucher. 

Amount. 

£  s.  d. 

Paid  to  T.  Sheppard,  Sol.  Roserea  ... 

6  6  0 

Do.  Qr.  Sessions  ----- 

8  8  0 

Granted  by  League  ..... 

15  0  0 

Paid  to  Mr.  Tighe,  Sol.  for  self  and  Councillors  Galway 

6  6  0 

Assizes. 

Pd.  for  defending  Stewart  first  time  ... 

2  0  0 

Do.  Do.  ... 

3  0  0 

116  0 

Paid  for  witnesses  in  Galway,  as  per  bill  enclosed 

15  2  7 

Travelling  expenses  ----- 

5  0  0 

Various  other  items  of  expenses  absolutely  necessary,  and 

paid  by  J.  Carroll,  about  - 

30  0  0 

Total,  as  stated  on  other  side 

<£61  14  7 

No.  of  vouchers 
sent  herewith 


[Telegram.] 

“  September  26th,  1881. 

“  From  Sexton,  Dublin,  to  Mr.  N.  H.  Devine,  Tubbercurry. 

Have  written  you,  employ  solicitor,  arrange  evidence.  Tubbercurry  cases. 
Counsel  also  be  sent  from  Dublin.  Assure  all  concerned  defence  will  receive 
utmost  possible  attention.” 


The  Irish  National  Land  League  to  Hubert  J.  Tully,  solicitor,  Dr. 

Re  Tubbercurry  Prosecutions. 

£  s.  J  .  .  £  s.  d. 

1881,  September  L/th.  Received  instructions  from  the  organiser 

of  the  county  of  Sligo,  Nicholas  H. 

Devine,  Esq.,  to  attend  at  Tubber¬ 
curry  on  the  following  morning  to 
take  instructions  for  Counsel,  Mr. 

Carron  who  was  to  attend  Petty 
Sessions  on  Thursday  29th  instant. 

«  »  28th.  Attending  accordingly  at  Tubbercurry, 

(21  miles)  taking  instructions  from 
12  o’clock  noon  to  6  o’clock  p.m.  in 
the  case  at  the  prosecutions  of  Sub- 
Inspector  Doherty  against  Kilcoyne 
and  others  for  unlawful  assembly  at 
Tubbercurry  on  the  19th  instant,  when 
the  police  fired  on  the  people,  taking 
evidence  of  several  witnesses,  prepar¬ 
ing  long  brief  of  evidence  and  inform¬ 
ation  for  Counsel,  and  attending  and 

“20  conferring  with  him  on  case  -  -  5  5  0 

»  >»  29th.  Attending  Counsel  whon  case  on  all  day 

and  adjourned  till  10  o’clock  next 

1  1  9  morning  -  -  -  -  3  3  0 

L 
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£  s.  d. 

1881,  September  30tb. 

1  1  0 

„  October  4th. 


1  1  0 

55 


5th. 


1  1  0 

55 


55 


6  th. 


110 

7  7  0 


£  s.  d. 

Attending  Counsel  when  case  on  all  da y 
and  adjourned  till  Tuesday  4th 
proximo  -  -  -  -  3  3  0 

Left  Sligo  at  7  o’clock  a.m.,  reaching 
Tubbercurry  at  10.30  a.m.  attending 
Counsel  when  case  lasted  whole  day 
and  adjourned  till  next  morning  -  3  3  0 

Attending  Counsel  when  case  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  assembly  ended.  Crown  with¬ 
drawing  charges  against  all  the 
Defendants  except  James  Kilcoyne 
the  drummer  who  was  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  and  case  of  admi¬ 
nistering  an  unlawful  oath  was 
adjourned  till  next  morning  -  -330 

Attending  taking  evidence  in  case  of 
the  Queen  and  Thomas  Killoran 
against  Mannion  and  others  for  ad¬ 
ministering  an  unlawful  oath  pre¬ 
paring  evidence  attending  Counsel 
with  brief  and  attending  in  Court 
when  case  took  from  11  o’clock 


until  2.30  -  -  -  - 

3 

3 

0 

Paying  for  taking  out  summonses  for 

witnesses  .... 

0 

18 

0 

21 

18 

0 

7 

7 

0 

14 

11 

0 

14Z.  11s.  0 d. 

passed 

W.  F.  M. 
7/11/81. 


Pay  147.  11s.  Od. 
in  full 

P.  C.  M. 

7/11/81. 

Endorsement  on  back  : — 
Irish  National  Land  League. 
Pay  347.  Us.  0c7. 
in  full 
P.  C.  M. 

7/11/81, 


Hubt.  Jno.  Tully, 

Albert  Street, 

Sligo. 


Costs  due  Hubt.  Jno.  Tully, 

Albert  Street, 
Sligo. 


Reference  No. 

Legal  Department. 

Irish  National  Land  League. 

Form  of  Application  for  Costs  and  Expenses. 

No  application  to  the  League  for  payment  of  any  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in 
connexion  with  any  process  of  law  can  in  future  be  entertained  unless  it  is  made  upon 
this  form. 
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Every  application  should  be  verified  by  the  signatures  of  the  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  League. 

Every  application  should  be  supported  by  vouchers  comprising  all  the  items  of  the 
account. 

Everv  application  should  be  accompanied  by  the  document  in  which  an  official 
undertaking  to  pay  the  expenses  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  League. 

Compliance  with  these  regulations  will  be  essential. 

Nature  of  claim.  State  whether  for  costs] 

of  a  civil  trial,  a  criminal  prosecution,  f  Criminal  prosecutions, 
a  sheriff’s  sale  or  otherwise? 

If  a  civil  trial,  state  name  and  address  of 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  matter  in 
dispute,  place  and  date  of  hearing  and 
result  of  trial. 


If  a  criminal  prosecution,  state  nature  of 
charge,  name  or  names  of  accused,  date  < 
and  place  of  trial  and  result. 


f  The  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  Constable, 
John  Denash  v.  John  Kilcoyne  and 
15  others  for  riot  and  unlawful  as¬ 
sembly  at  Tubbercurry  on  the  night  of 
19th  September,  also  the  Queen  and 
Thomas  Killoron  v.  Mannion  and 
others  for  administering  unlawful  oath, 
&c.  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  September 
18th  1881.  Tried  at  Tubbercurry  on 
20th  and  30th  September  1881,  and  4th, 
5th  and  6th  October  1881,  when  all 
the  parties  were  discharged,  Kilcoyne 
being  bound  to  the  peace  on  his  own 
recognizance. 


“  If  a  sheriffs  sale.  State  whether  of  stock’'] 
or  of  interest  in  a  farm,  and  whether  | 
the  stock  or  interest  were  bought  by 
the  tenant  or  by  another  person,  and  in 
the  latter  case  by  whom,  also  date  and 
place  of  sale. 

“  In  case  of  a  sale  of  tenant’s  interest  in  a'' 
holding.  State  whether  the  sale  has 
been  followed  by  proceedings  for  eject- 
ment,  also  whether  an  eviction  has  taken  | 
pla  ce,  and  if  so,  when.  J 

“  Date  on  which  League  undertook  to  pay  1 

expense.  As  per  letter  or  other  under-  >  September  23rd  and  24th  1881. 
taking  herewith. 

“  Amount  of  claim.  As  per  statement  of 
particulars  (overleaf) 

*•  We  have  examined  the  above  and  also  the  particulars  set  forth  on  the  other  side, 

and  we  believe  the  amount  of  the  claim  to  be  correct. 

M.  D.  Stainton,  President,  Tubbercurry  Branch. 

Patk.  Benson,  Treasurer,  Tubbercurry,  Post  Town. 

Matthew  J.  Devine,  Secretary,  Sligo  County. 

Octobor  16th,  1881.  Date, 


} 


21 1  18s.  0 d. 


i 
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Statement  of  Particulars. 

£  s.  d. 

5  5  0 
3  3  0 
3  3  0 
3  3  0 
3  3  0 

3  3  0 

0  18  0 


Total  as  stated  on  the  other  side  -  <£21  18  0 


No.  of  vouchers  sent  1  r. 
herewith.  f 0ne 


1881. 

September  28.  Solicitors  fee,  &c.  attending  at  Tubber- 
curry,  &c.  briefing  counsel 
,,  29.  Solicitors  attendance  in  Court  - 

30.  Do. 

4.  Do. 

5.  Do. 

6.  Attendance  of  solicitor  in  Court  and 

collecting  evidence  - 

Paying  for  taking  out  summons  for 

witnesses  - 


11 

October 

11 

11 


Statement  of  Expenses  ending  8th  November  1881. 


1881.  £ 

Oct.  23.  Amt.  to  date  fd.  dr.  K.  -  -  -  14 

„  26.  Exp.  at  Fahan,  Rl.-fare,  car  by  exp.  -  -  q 

,,  30.  Ardmore,  exp.  -  -  -  -  -  0 

,,  31.  Feeney,  gen.  meeting  of  3  brs.  exp.  and  mail 

car  fares  to  &  fro  -  -  -  -  0 

Nov.  4.  Fare  to  Dublin  2nd  class  -  -  1 

,,  4  to  7.  Hotel  bill,  Dublin  (voucher)  -  -  0 

Extras,  do.  -  -  -  -  0 

„  7.  Fare  to  Dundalk  -  -  -  -  0 

Exp.  at  do.  -  -  -  .  -  -  0 

,,  ,,  Fare  to  Belfast  -  -  -  -  -  0 

,,  8.  Hotel  bill  (voucher)  -  -  -  -  0 

Extras  -  -  -  -  -  -  0 

„  „  Fare  to  Derry  -  -  -  -  0 

Sundry  cab  fares  -  -  -  0 

„  „  Telegrams  and  postages  to  date  -  0 

Salarv  for  month  ended  31st  Octr.  1881  -  10 

V 


s .  d. 

19  11 

6  6 

4  0 

8  6 
1  6 

11  3 

7  6 
7  4 
2  6 
7  8 

14  6 
2  6 

12  6 
2  0 

5  6 
0  0 


£30  13  0 


Cr. 

Nov.  4.  By  cheque 
„  5.  „  cash  in  Dublin 

Bal.  due  - 
Nov.  15th  cheq. 


£  s.  d. 

7  17  6 

10  0  0  17  17  6 

-  12  6  2 

-  10  0  0 


2  6  2 


D.  M.  W.  Clasley, 
Org. 


To  next  a/c 
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North  Star  Hotel,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  Amiens  Street, 

(Opposite  the  Great  Northern  Terminus,) 

Dublin,  Nov.  4,  1881. 


Mr.  W.  Clushey, 

To  James  Carslan,  Dr.  N.  38. 


4  Beer 

5  Bft. 
Tea 

6  Bft 
Dinner 
Beer 

7  Bft 


s.  d. 
-  1  6 

-  1  9 

-  1  3 

-  1  9 

-  1  9 

-  1  6 

-  1  9 


11  3 

Reed.  M.  M. 


Lineir  Hall  Hotel,  Belfast. 

No.  11. 

Bernard  Dempsey,  Proprietor. 

1881. 

Nov.  7  -  Tea  .... 

8  -  Bed  &  attendance  ... 
Breakfast  - 

Sundries  : — 

Cab  fare  - 


s.  d. 
2  0 
2  6 
2  0 


8  0 


14  6 


Paid.  B.  Dempsey. 

17.  D.  F.  McCluskey. 

Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Organisers. 

C.  Donergan. 

Each  Branch  should  be  visited,  inspected,  and  reported  upon  at  least  once  in  every 
quarter  by  the  Organiser  of  the  County  or  District. 

The  Organiser,  at  such  visit,  should  ascertain  the  number  of  Members  on  the  Roll  of 
the  Branch,  the  number  added  (if  any)  since  previous  inspection,  and  the  Members  (if 
any)  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrear. 

The  Organiser  should  also  ascertain  and  report,  by  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
Branch,  whether  Rule  5  of  the  Rules  of  the  League  “  For  the  guidance  of  Branches” 
has  been  duly  complied  with  ;  if  not,  he  should  insert  an  accurate  statement  on  the 
subject  in  his  report. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  if  needful,  to  the  Committee  of  the  Branch  that  the  “  Local 
expenses  ”  to  be  defrayed  by  them  from  their  funds,  should  be  limited  strictly  to 
necessary  matters  connected  with  the  working  of  the  Branch,  and  should  by  no  means 
include  payments  under  any  of  the  heads  of  outlay  which  the  League  has  directly 
taken  in  charge. 

Any  questions  arising  for  settlement  between  the  Members  of  a  Branch,  or  between 
one  Branch  and  another,  should  be  stated  by  the  Organiser  in  his  next  report,  for 
consideration  by  the  heads  of  the  Department. 

Organisers  are  expected,  when  drawing  up  their  reports,  to  offer  any  suggestions, 
the  adoption  of  which  they  may  consider  likely  to  strengthen  or  extend  tho  organisation. 

Each  report  should  give  all  available  information  with  regard  to  impending 
meetings,  evictions,  sheriff’s  sales,  or  any  other  incidents  of  importance  connected  with 
the  Land  Question,  and  occurring  within  the  District. 

A  report  will  bo  expected  from  each  of  the  Organisers  at  the  end  of  every  weok. 

L  3 
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Statement  of  Expenses  for  the  Week  ended  on  the  14th  October  1881. 


Date. 

Particulars  of  Item. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Particulars  of  Item. 

Amount. 

1881. 
Oct.  9 

„  10  - 
„  11  - 
„  12  - 

Car  from  Dungan  to  Cam 
and  back. 

Car  to  Park 

Do.  to  Feene  and  Clandy 

Fare  to  Derry  (Mullan) 

Exp.  4  days 

Forward  - 

£  s.  d. 

0  5  0 

0  6  0 

0  10  0 

0  2  0 

1  10  6 

Forward  - 

Amt.  pd.  for  two  previous 
weeks. 

Salary  for  month  ending  30th 
Oct.  1881. 

£  s.  d. 
2  13  6 
5  4  0 

7  17  6 
10  0  0 

£2  13  6 

£17  17  6 

This  may  be  paid  and  noted. 

Mr.  M‘Closkey  is  a  good  man,  but  if  employed  in  the  North  where  he  is  well  known 
he  will  probably  be  arrested.  He  ought  to  be  sent  somewhere  else.  The  salary  of  10/. 
a  month  is  higher  than  the  others  receive. 

Passed  71.  17s.  6d. 

29th  Oct.  1881. 

J.  H.  M. 

Send  vouchers  for  each  item  when  possible. 

Oct.  14.  Present  at  General  Meeting  of  City  of  Derry  Branch.  This  Br.  is 
working  well,  and  the  numbers  are  weekly  increasing.  The  first  year  of  the  existence 
of  this  Br.  will  expire  on  31st  December,  and  I  find  this  is  the  case  with  most  branches 
in  Donegal  and  Derry,  and  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  have  the  new  rules  in  the 
hands  of  committees  before  their  next  financial  year  commences,  as  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  the  rule  with  regard  to  members  fees  has  not  been  strictlv  observed. 

D.  F.  W.  Closkey. 


Irish  National  Land  League. 

Organisers  Report  for  the  Week  ended  15th  Oct.  1881. 
County  of  Derry  and  Donegal _ 188 


Date  of  Visit. 

Name  of  Branch. 

Observations. 

October  9 

Dunginen,  Co.  Derry 

Visited  Secretary  of  this  Branch  at  Carn  four 
miles  from  Dunginen  and  made  arrangements 
for  holding  general  meeting  on  12th  Novem¬ 
ber.  (See  my  report  of  last  week.) 

[  „  io 

Park,  Co.  Derry 

Members,  330. 

Visited  this  Branch  and  addressed  general 
meeting,  advising  as  to  selection  of  test  cases 

Amount  reed.  -  -  £17  0  0 

and  future  policy.  This  branch  is  working 
efficiently.  There  has  been  no  material 

Remtd.  League  -  5  0  0 

Local  Exc.  -  -  1 1  0  0 

change  in  numbers  or  receipts  since  my  last 

On  hand  -  -  1  0  0 

visit. 

„  11  and  12  - 

Feeney,  Co.  Derry 

Visited  and  inspected  books.  250  members 
enrolled  up  to  date. 

Organiser. 
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Date  of  Visit. 

Name  of  Branch. 

Observations. 

1 

Feeney,  Co.  Derry 

This  Branch  is  not  pulling  harmoniously 
together,  as  disputes  have  taken  place  between 
Sec.  and  members  of  Committee.  Arranged 
for  general  meeting  of  this  Branch  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Park  and  Clandy  on  31st 
Octr.  to  arrange  differences. 

October  12  - 

Clandy,  Co.  Derry 

No  visible  change  in  the  numbers  or  organisa¬ 
tion  of  this  Branch  since  last  visit.  There  is 
a  lukewarm  feeling  apparent  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  members  (the  Presbyterian)  and 
a  general  meeting  as  above  has  been  arranged 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  more  efficient  and 
earnest  working  of  the  members. 

kD.  F.  M‘Claskey,  Organiser. 


“  18s.  Od. 

“  Overtime  worked. 

“  Received  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny  eighteen  and  six  pence  for  overtime 
worked. 

“  Patrick  J.  Farragher. 

“  15/10/81.” 


u 

hour. 


Overtime  worked  per  arrangement  of  Mr.  A.  O’Connor  at  rate  of  1/4  per 
Day’s  work  to  be  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Hours. 


“  Monday,  10th  October 
“  Tuesday,  11th  ,, 

“  Wednesday,  12th  ,, 

“  Thursday,  13th  „ 

“  Friday,  14th  „ 


6 

6* 

6 

6 

6 


“  J.  W.  M. 


Ci 


Os.  0  d. 


30  hours. 

“  Henry  M.  Burton. 

17.10.81.” 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30  o’clock. 


£2 


“  Uncorrected  Proof” 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  18S8. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Thursday,  24th  January  1889. 

Captain  Owen  Randall  Slacke  recalled,  further  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

40,021.  When  their  Lordships  adjourned  last  night,  I  had  asked  you  put,  if  you 
could,  the  dates  of  that  eviction  table,  can  you  do  it  now  or  not  ? — I  can  do  it,  but  it 
is  a  very  voluminous  one.  I  have  one  here  showing  the  dates,  the  names  of  the  places, 
the  name  of  the  landlord  for  each  district,  and  so  on. 

40,022.  Will  you  now  hand  in  the  table  ?— This  was  the  summary. 

[ The  document  was  handed  to  the  Counsel,  and  is  as  follows.'] 

[The  following  documents  were  put  in  and  not  read]  : — 

South-eastern  Division. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Protection  Posts  established  since  1st  January  1879. 


County. 

No.  of  Protection  Posts  in  existence  in  each  of  the 
follow  ing  Years. 

Remarks. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

Carlow 

m 

_ 

_ 

. 

___ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

.  -- 

Kilkenny  - 

- 

— 

3 

9 

4 

9 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Queen’s 

- 

— 

2 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

3 

14 

— 

Tipperary,  S.R. 

- 

— 

— 

5 

28 

20 

11 

11 

13 

9 

.  10 

Tipperary,  N.R.  - 

- 

— 

1 

10 

17 

10 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

W  aterford  - 

- 

— 

3 

10 

13 

5 

3 

— 

4 

2 

1 

Wexford  - 

- 

1 

3 

10 

9 

7 

5 

4 

7 

6 

8 

Wicklow  - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Total  - 

- 

1 

12 

49 

90 

54 

29 

22 

38 

39 

26 

South-eastern  Division. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  where  Police  and  Military  were  at  Evictions  in 
the  under-mentioned  Counties  since  1st  January  1879. 


District. 

No.  of  Cases  in  whioh 
not  less  than  20,  nor 
more  than  50,  men 
were  employed. 

No.  of  Cases  in  which 
more  than  50  men 
were  employed, 

Remarks. 

County  of  Carlow. 

Carlow  ... 

1 

1 

Military  employed  on  one  occasion 

IlagenaUton 

6 

1 

7 

2 
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District. 

No.  of  Cases  in  which 
not  less  than  20,  nor 
more  than  50,  men 
were  employed. 

No.  of  Cases  in  which 
more  than  50  men 
were  employed. 

Remarks. 

County 

of  Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny  - 

4 

i 

Callan  - 

3 

l 

Castlecomer 

5 

3 

Military  employed  on  three  occasions. 

Piltown 

9 

12 

Ditto. 

Johnstown 

1 

2 

Ditto. 

Thomastown 

7 

3 

Military  employed  on  two  occasions. 

29 

22 

Queen’s  County. 


Ballyliman 

2 

14 

Military  employed  on  six  occasions. 

Mountrath 

- 

• 

1 

— 

Military  employed  on  six  occasions. 

Abbeyleix  - 
Mary  boro’  - 

. 

- 

7 

2 

- 

- 

4 

1 

Military  employed  on  three  occasions. 

14 

17 

County  of  Tipperary,  S.R. 


Cahir  - 

3 

1 

Dundrum  - 

7 

3 

Tipperary  - 

8 

2 

Carrick-on-Suir 

10 

2 

Cashel 

13 

4 

Clonmel  - 

2 

2 

Killemaule 

14 

3 

57 

17 

Military  empl  oyed  on  one  occasion. 

Military  employed  on  four  occasions. 
Ditto. 


County  of  Tipperary,  N.R. 


Thiirlfis 

12 

11 

Military  employed  on  17  occasions. 

Nenagh 

Templemore 

_ 

• 

11 

— 

Military  employed  on  three  occasions. 

- 

- 

2 

4 

Ditto. 

N ewport  - 
Borrisokane 

• 

; 

1 

2 

7 

1 

Military  employed  on  two  occasions. 

Koscrea 

- 

- 

1 

2 

29 

25 

County  of  Waterford. 


W  aterf  ord  - 

Portlaw 

Dungarvan 


5 

17 

6 


Cappoquin 


28 


Military  employed  on  four  occasions. 
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District. 

No.  of  Cases  in  which 
not  less  than  20,  nor 
more  than  50,  men 
were  employed. 

No.  of  Cases  in  which 
more  than  50  men 
were  employed. 

Remarks. 

County 

of  Wexford. 

New  Ross  ... 

6 

6 

Military  employed  on  two  occasions. 

Enniscortby 

9 

3 

Military  employed  on  five  occasions. 

Gorey  ... 

5 

5 

Military  employed  on  two  occasions. 

Wexford  ... 

5 

1 

Military  employed  on  one  occasion. 

Taghmon  ... 

8 

2 

Military  employed  on  two  occasions. 

33 

17 

County  of  Wicklow. 


Bray 

___ 

Dunlavin  - 

- 

- 

4 

3 

Military  employed  on  three  occasions. 

Tinohely  - 

• 

- 

3 

1 

Military  employed  on  two  occasions. 

Wicklow  - 

- 

- 

4 

4 

11 

8 

40,023.  Now  that  table,  as  prepared,  deals  with  the  whole  period  since  the  7th 
January  1879  ? — It  does. 

40,024.  It  does  not  state  in  which  years  the  seven  in  Carlow,  or  the  29  in  Kilkenny, 
or  the  57  in  Tipperary,  took  place? — No,  it  does  not  on  the  summary,  but  I  have  a 
detailed  return. 

40,025.  I  know,  but  if  you  will  only  listen  to  my  question,  you  can  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  by  going  through  your  returns,  put  a  supplementary  table  in,  showing  the 
years  in  which  those  evictions  took  place  ? — Certainly. 

40,02G.  You  mentioned  the  police  you  had  to  get,  to  assist? — I  should  mention  that 
the  return  does  not  show  any  return  where  there  were  less  than  20  men. 

40,027.  You  are  speaking  of  the  return  of  protection  posts? — Yes.  There  are  no 
returns  of  protection  at  evictions. 

40,028.  And  it  does  not  show  any  case  where  there  were  less  than  20  men  employed  ? 

—Yes. 

40,029.  You  mentioned  yesterday  the  protection  and  the  necessity  of  having  in  these 
various  counties  the  additional  police ;  did  you  require  any  other  aid  at  any  other  time 
besides  ? — The  police  force,  even  with  the  extra  men,  were  not  considered  sufficient,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  gave  special  permission,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  Irish 
Government  to  employ  the  military  as  police. 

40,030.  How  often  was  that? — We  practically  had  all  the  protection  posts — that  is 
for  personal  protection — we  had  military  instead  of  all  police;  and,  in  addition,  we  had 
what  we  called  auxiliary  police,  which  were  really  civilians  that  were  not  in  uniform, 
that  went  about  with  people  who  were  under  personal  protection  as  policemen. 

40,031.  Now,  we  have  heard  questions  in  this  Court  as  to  these  outrages  being  caused 
by  secret  societies,  disconnected  from  the  Land  League,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  speaking  of  the  counties  that  were  under  your  personal  knowledge,  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  upon  that  matter? — Yes.  That  there  was  no  secret  society  except 
Fenianism,  which  has  always  existed  in  different  counties  in  my  district;  except  the 
National  League  there  was  no  society. 

40,032.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  tho  National  League  and  the  Land 
League  ? — No. 

40,033.  State  your  reasons  in  your  own  way  for  coming  to  any  conclusion  that  tho 
outrages  were  in  any  way  connected  with,  or  under  the  control,  of  the  Land  League  or 
National  League? — Well,  first  of  all,  prior  to  the  existence  of  tho  Land  League,  there 
were,  practically  speaking,  very  few  agrarian  outrages  in  my  division,  and  those  that 
did  take  place,  were  of  such  a  character  that  ono  would  not  suppose  that  they  were 
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the  result  of  any  conspiracy  in  the  country.  That  was  the  first  thing,  that  is  as 
regards  the  outrages  ;  of  course  it  does  not  show  any  connexion  with  the  outrages ; 
that  is  the  principal  reason  as  regards  the  outrages. 

40,034.  Now,  any  other  reason  you  have  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  tell  us  ? — 
That  the  National  League  was  connected  with  the  outrages  that  occurred,  do  you 
mean  ? 

40,035.  Yes. — The  second  reason  I  should  say  is  the  public  meetings  that  were  held 
throughout  the  country,  where  very  inflamatory  language  was  used  by  members  of 
Parliament,  by  priests,  and  other  leaders  of  the  people,  had  a  very  exciting  effect  upon 
the  people. 

40,036.  Were  those  meetings  held  quite  independently  of  the  League  or  in  connexion 
with  the  League  ? — In  connexion  with  the  League.  I  have  a  book  here  giving  a  list 
of  the  National  League  meetings  held  in  my  division  some  few  years  back,  which  shows 
who  spoke,  and  a  little  summary  of  the  language  used. 

40,037.  From  what  date  did  you  begin  to  keep  that  book? — From  1884,  that  is 
towards  the  end  of  1884. 

40,038.  That  book  was  made  at  the  time,  from  time  to  time,  and  not  made  to  be 
used  here  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  ? — As  every  meeting  occurs  in  my  division 
it  is  reported  to  me,  I  read  the  speeches  either  in  shorthand  or  in  long  hand,  and  I 
generally  compare  them  with  the  other  newspaper  reports,  and  the  result  is  my 
secretary  enters  it  in  here,  and  I  see  it  afterwards. 

40,039.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  that  book  was  kept  in  the  years  1885, 
1886,  and  1887  ? — Exactly. 

40,040.  At  the  time  ? — At  the  time. 

40,041.  From  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

40,042.  And  that  was  the  original  book  kept  for  the  purposes  of  your  information  ? 
— It  is  a  book  for  my  own  private  information  of  the  meetings  that  were  held. 

40,043.  Now,  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  these  outrages  being  connected  with 
the  League - 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  should  like  to  see  that  book. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Certainly.  (The  booh  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.) 

40,044.  Now  in  connexion  with  that  is  there  anything  about  the  boycotting  of 
persons  who  did  not  join  the  Land  League?— I  should  just  say  that  generally  speaking 
where  meetings  were  held,  we  will  say  in  a  new  district,  that  branches  of  the  League 
were  established,  that  when  once  branches  were  established,  they  were  compelled  to 
become  members. 

40,045.  Now  I  will  ask  you  about  one  other  matter  directly,  that  I  want  to  get  your 
reasons  exhaustively.  Did  you  take  any  notice,  or  endeavour  to  acquaint  yourself  at 
all,  as  to  the  holding  of  Land  League  courts  ? — Yes,  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
the  working  of  the  National  League  after  it  was  started. 

40,046.  Give  it  in  your  own  way  ? — When  the  branches  were  once  started  the  Land 
League  practically  assumed  the  government  of  the  country,  and  brought  any  one 
before  them  w'ho  disregarded  their  rules.  They  were  summoned  or  written  to  or  told 
to  attend  before  the  different  branches,  and  cases  were  gone  into  there. 

40,047.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  I  want  to  know  if  the  witness  is  speaking  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  this  ? — I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  coming  to  that 
conclusion. 

40,048.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  put  the  questions  so  as  to  avoid  all  objection. 
Were  the  holding  of  these  courts  reported  in  the  local  papers  ? — They  were,  and  when 
reported  in  the  local  papers  I  made  it  my  business  to  make  inquiries  to  see  whether 
they  would  be  substantiated  or  not. 

40,049.  You  mean  if  the  holding  of  the  courts  were  reported  in  the  paper,  you  in  the 
course  of  your  duty  at  the  time - ? — At  the  time. 

40,050.  You  made  inquiries,  or  caused  them  to  be  made,  as  to  whether  it  was  fiction 
or  fact  ? — Certainly,  and  very  often  from  the  people  themselves. 

40,051.  Did  you  keep  a  contemporaneous  record  of  the  holdings  of  the  Land  League 
courts  as  reported  ? — I  did. 

40,052.  Have  you  here  the  original  book  kept  for  your  information  as  to  the 
holding  of  the  Land  League  courts  in  your  district  ? — I  have,  with  the  result  generally 
of  each  case. 
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40,053.  When  did  you  begin  to  keep  that  book  ? — I  think  about  the  time  of  the 

National  League — it  may  have  been  in  1884.  . 

40  054  I  will  take  it  as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith  has  asked  me  to— the  informa¬ 
tion  in  that  book  is  this— first  a  personal  report,  then  verified  by  inquiry  either  under 
your  direction  or  by  yourself  ?— That  is  so,  but  we  often  receive  reports  that  such  a 
thing  occurred  without  being  in  the  newspapers,  and  then  I  inquired  into  the  truth  of 
it  and  had  it  entered  here,  on  satisfying  myself  it  was  correct. 

40,055.  You  mean  you  also  received  information  ? — Also  received  information. 

40,056.  What  number  of  land  courts  have  you  a  record  of  in  the  year  1885  ? — 215 

1  40^?  In  what  counties  ? — The  eight  counties  which  I  enumerated  before. 

40,058.  What  number  in  the  year  1886  ? — 221. 

40,059.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that — my  friends  can  do  so  if  they  wish  to 
test  your  evidence,  but  I  wish  to  ask  you,  in  this  report  or  in  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers,  were  the  names  of  individuals  mentioned  ?— Oh,  frequently. 

40,060.  Did  you  also  receive — just  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no  private  informa¬ 
tion  ? — I  did. 

40,061.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  ? — A  great  number. 

40,062.  Did  you  take  the  steps  that  by  an  independent  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether 

that  private  information  was  correct  ? — Always. 

40,063.  Did  you  find,  I  will  not  say  in  every  case  but  in  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  it  was  correct  ? — Mostly. 

40,064.  Did  you  take  steps  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  anything  as  to  which  you 
might  have  received  private  information  ? — Very  often. 

40,065.  Successfully  ?  —  Certainly,  especially  as  regards  giving  protection  to 

obnoxious  people. 

40,066.  Now,  is  there  any  other  reason  you  wish  to  enumerate  as  the  ground  of 
your' belief  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  working  of  the  Land  League  and  National 
League  and  the  outrages  in  your  district  ? — In  connexion  with  this  book  there  is  also — 
perhaps  before  I  leave  that  I  ought  to  say  I  have  the  book  more  elaborately,  actually 
the  cuttings  and  nothing  else ;  the  cuttings  from  papers  which  is  in  addition  to  this  one 
cutting  from  newspapers. 

40,067.  Contemporary  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  contemporary  at  the  time. 

40,068.  I  should  like  you  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  papers  ? — Well,  they  are 
mostly  from  the  local  nationalist  papers. 

40,069.  Give  me  the  names? — The  “  Munster  Express,”  “Tipperary  Nationalist,” 
“  Leinster  Leader,”  “  Modern  Tribune.” 

40,070.  The  “Wexford  People”?  —  The  “Wexford  People,”  “The  New  Ross 
Standard.”  Those  are  the  principal  ones. 

40.071.  I  am  not  saying  or  suggesting  that  all  these  gentlemen  are  responsible  for 
everything  in  these  papers,  but  were  those  papers  Nationalist  papers? — They  were. 

40,072.  Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you  this  :  from  the  evidence  you  have  given  in  detail 
within  the  last  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  the  reasons  you  have  stated,  in  your  opinion  were 
these  outrages  discountenanced  by  the  Land  League,  or  independent  of  the  Land 
League,  or  not  ? — I  think  the  Land  League  encouraged  the  outrages  that  occurred. 

40,073.  Now,  you  answered  this  yesterday,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more 
question  upon  it.  Was  there  any  distress,  or  an  abnormal  state  of  things  in  the  district 
during  any  of  those  years  to  account  for  what  you  have  been  describing  this  morning? 
— Not  in  my  division. 

40,074.  You  have  spoken  of  the  resistance  to  evictions — the  resistance  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sheriffs’  sales,  and  the  other  acts  you  spoke  of  last  night.  Did  you  form 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  tenants  themselves  were  consenting  or  anxious  that  this 
resistance  should  take  place  ? — In  the  case  to  which  I  referred,  those  large  cases  where 
you  will  see  evictions  are  wholesale,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  National  League,  and  for  the  leaders  and  Members  of  Parliament  who  took  the 
things  in  hand,  that  the  evictions  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all. 

40,075.  There  would  not  have  been  this  resistance  ? — The  evictions  would  not  have 
taken  place,  and,  naturally,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance. 

40,076.  Why  was  that? — Well,  at  first  I  could  see  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
that  the  people  were  very  comfortable  and  well  to  do,  and  not  the  kind  of  people  that 
generally  go  out  and  are  obliged  to  bo  put  out  for  non-payment  of  rent.  1  have  boen 
told  by  some  tenants  myself  that  they  would  have  settled  if  they  had  boon  allowed  to 
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settle,  and  even  some  names  have  been  mentioned,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  as 
preventing  them  from  settling. 

40,077.  Anything  about  their  means  or  money  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  told  that  they 
had  plenty  of  money  both  in  the  bank,  and  some  man  said  that  they  had  what  would 
pay  double  what  was  asked. 

40,078.  Money  in  the  bank  to  pay  double  what  was  asked  ? — Yes. 

40,079.  Were  any  huts  erected  by  the  Land  League  in  your  district? — Yes,  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  say  that  the  Land  League  has  kept  up  this,  because  they  are  called 
the  Land  League  huts,  and  there  is  one  place  were  there  is  a  great  number,  and  it  is 
called  Campaign  Square,  that  are  avowedly  put  up  by  the  Land  League,  and  the  tenants 
in  them  supported  by  the  League. 

40,080.  Do  you  know  whether  the  payments  for  those  huts  were  published  in  any 
Nationalist  papers? — I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

40,081.  You  did  not  see  “United  Ireland”  yourself? — I  may  have,  but  I  did  not 
notice  it. 

40,082.  Which  was  the  worst  originally  of  these  counties,  if  you  draw  any  distinc¬ 
tion.  Was  there  any  distinction  in  the  matter  of  peace  and  order  between  the  various 
counties  you  mentioned,  either  Tipperary  or  Kilkenny  ? — I  think  to  begin  with  parts 
of  South  and  in  North  Tipperary  were  the  worst. 

40,083.  Did  that  improve  afterwards? — Very  much.  We  had  a  recent  meeting  in 
Tipperary  where  certain  Members  of  Parliament  were  present,  and  the  people  were 
reproached  with  their  apathy,  and  encouraged  to  join  the  League  again. 

40,084.  What  was  the  date  of  that  meeting  ? — The  date  is  there. 

40,085.  Now,  only  one  other  matter.  I  think  you  were  here  when  Captain  Plunkett 
was  examined  ? — I  read  his  evidence.  I  was  not  here. 

40,086.  Have  you  yourself  from  time  to  time  noticed  the  cases  in  which  there  have 
been  denunciations  of  individuals,  and  outrages  followed  ? — I  have.  That  book  and 
the  other  is  full  of  them. 

40,087.  Answer  this  question,  yes  or  no ;  are  you  prepared  to  give  instances,  if 
required,  of  such  cases? — I  am. 

40,088.  I  want  to  put  one  question  if  it  be  allowed,  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  was  not  here.  The  books  you  have  produced,  all  three  of  them,  were  books 
kept  contemporaneously  through  the  years  from  the  time  they  were  kept,  all  through 
1885,  1886,  and  1887,  and  so  on? — They  were. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

40,089.  As  regards  the  case  to  which  the  Attorney- General  spoke  of  my  making  a 
suggestion  to  him,  and  as  to  which  you  have  expressed  an  opinion,  you  directed  the 
prosecution  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  understand  which  case  you  mean. 

40,090.  The  case  which  is  now  pending? — No,  I  did  not  direct  the  prosecution. 

40,091.  You  select  the  magistrates  who  are  to  try  it? — No,  I  partly  do,  and  partly 
do  not.  They  are  generally  taken  in  a  certain  turn. 

40,092.  Do  you  or  not  select  the  magistrates  to  try  that  case  ? — I  nominated  the 
magistrates,  but  it  was  in  the  usual  course. 

40,093.  I  just  looked  through  your  evidence  given  yesterday.  See  if  this  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  it,  that  up  to  1880  there  was  no  such  thing  known  as  land-grabbing — that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  condemnation  of  land-grabbing  ? — Not  by  that  name.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  name  of  land-grabbing  known. 

40,094.  Did  the  thing  exist, was  the  thing  condemned? — Not  that  I  know  of.  I 
spoke  of  my  own  knowledge. 

40,095.  Then  you  need  not  have  interrupted  me.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  dis¬ 
inclination  to  take  evicted  farms  or  odium  for  having  taken  farms? — Not  that  I  came 
across. 

40,096.  That  is  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

40,097.  That  there  was  no  distress  ? — Not  to  account  for  the  disturbance. 

49,098.  Was  there  distress? — There  was  in  certain  places  —  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  distress. 

40,099.  But  not  sufficient  in  your  judgment  to  account  for  the  disturbance? — 
Lxactly. 

40,100.  And  that  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Land  League,  were  generally  all  that  could  have  been  desired  ? — Were  generally 
friendly. 
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40.101.  Were  generally  all  that  could  be  desired? — I  said  generally  friendly. 

40.102.  Have  you  had  time  to  make  yourself  at  all  acquainted  with  any  part  of  the 
history  of  your  country  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

40.103.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  of  the  59  Coercion  Bills,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  passed  in  the  last  100  years,  that  everyone,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
was  justified  on  the  ground  of  agrarian  disturbance  ? — Yes;  but  my  evidence  yesterday 
was  alluding  to  the  case  immediately  preceding  1879  and  1880,  when  the  land  agitation 
started.  Each  district  was,  as  I  said,  when  I  went  there  from  1868  till  1879,  when 
the  agitation  began.  It  was  on  that  point  that  I  was  examined. 

40.104.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  that,  but  I  will  take  your  statement.  You  do 
recognise  the  historical  fact  I  have  now  put  to  you  ? — I  do. 

40.105.  TJp  to  the  Act  of  1881,  supposing  there  were  these  agrarian  causes  existing 
in  antecedent  years,  had  anything,  in  your  judgment,  happened  to  alter  the  condition 
of  things  and  remove  those  causes  in  any  substantial  degree  previous  to  1881  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  point  that  you  are  upon.  Is  it  on  anything  that  occurred 
since  the  previous  agitation  that  you  refer  to  ? 

40.106.  Yes. — As  having  occurred  years  ago,  Yes,  certainly. 

40.107.  What? — I  think  the  Act  of  1870  removed  a  great  deal  of  the  grievance. 

40.108.  I  think  you  were  in  Court,  for  you  have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  you 
recollect  when  Mr.  Leonard  was  examined  ? — I  only  heard  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
evidence. 

40.109.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Leonard,  the  experienced  agent  of  Lord  Kenmare, 
saying  that  in  his  judgment  the  Act  of  1870  made  very  little,  if  any,  difference? — 
Yes,  but  he  was  speaking  of  Kerry,  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  I  am 
speaking  of  my  own  division  simply. 

40.110.  Do  you  think  it  did  make  any  difference? — I  do. 

40.111.  Can  you  mention,  in  your  whole  experience,  a  single  ca6e  of  a  man  com¬ 
pensated  under  the  Act  of  1870  in  your  whole  experience  ? — I  have  head’d  such  cases, 
but  I  could  not  possibly  detail  them  now. 

40.112.  Can  you  mention  one  ? — As  I  have  said  before,  I  heard  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  them  because  there  is  no  particular  reason  I  should  take  a  note  of  them. 

40.113.  I  want  to  get  to  your  state  of  mind  as  an  intelligenr  witness.  At  all  events, 
your  idea  is  that  the  Act  of  1870  removed  any  difficulties  that  existed? — Removed  the 
grievance  that  existed  before  then.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so,  if  you  like. 

40.114.  By  all  means  go  on? — Because  it  prevented  ruthless  evictions.  If  a  man 
was  put  out  he  had  to  be  amply  compensated  for  it. 

40.115.  That  is  your  impression  ? — Previous  to  that  the  whole  side  of  a  county  might 
be  cleared  without  any  compensation  whatever. 

40.116.  You  deliberately  state  to  the  Court  that  is  your  impression  of  the  Act  of 
1870  ? — That  gave  compensation  to  the  tenants  in  cases  of  their  eviction,  of  course 
whether  they  were  evicted  ruthlessly  or  not. 

40.117.  You  think  after  that  that  class  of  grievance  was  removed  ? — I  think  a  great 
number. 

40.118.  Do  you  or  not  say  that  the  Act  in  your  judgment  removed  all  substantial 
grievances,  aye  or  no  ? — Yes,  I  might  think  personally  that  tho  Act  did  not  go  far 

enough. 

40.119.  Did  you  think  personally  ? — I  think  that  it  did  not  go  quite  far  enough. 

40.120.  We  are  getting  on  by  degrees.  I  am  reading,  my  Lord,  from  the  Bess- 
borough  Commission  Report.  You  have  heard  of  tho  Bessborough  Commission 
Report  of  1870  I  presume? — I  have. 

40.121.  You  know  that  was  as  late  as  1880  ? — 1880.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  report  was. 

40.122.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  report  was  1880.  I  want  to  go  a  little  further 
back  for  a  moment  to  seo.  Did  you  ever  read  or  do  you  know  of  the  Devon  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1843  ? — I  have  never  read  of  it.  I  only  heard  of  it. 

40.123.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1852  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

40.124.  I  have  got  it  here  before  me? — Well,  I  have  not  read  it  certainly. 

40.125.  You  recollect  the  fact  perhaps,  but  I  would  not  expect  you  to  know  the 
details  of  it,  but  do  you  know  that  the  exact  state  of  things,  except  in  a  fiercer  form  in 
particular  localities  which  you  are  describing  as  existing  in  1881  and  1882  and  so 
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forth,  existed  in  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  which  are  two  Ulster  counties,  and  Louth,  a 
border  county,  in  the  year  1851  and  1852  ? — I  have  heard  a  great  deal.  I  think  that 
was  the  time  of  Whiteboyism. 

40.126.  No,  it  was  not  with  reference  to  Whiteboyism  ? — I  have  heard  there  was  a 
certain  agitation  there,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  it. 

40.127.  I  want  to  put  this  to  you.  Here  is  what  the  Bessborough  Commissioners 
say  in  reference  to  the  very  Acts  you  have  referred  to,  the  Act  of  1870.  It  is  on 
page  7  of  the  report.  “However  useful  as  a  temporary  measure  at  a  transitional 
“  period,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Land  Act  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  failure  as 
“  a  permanent  settlement  as  such,  now  that  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  it  is  impossible  to 
“  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  either  party.  It  appears 
“  from  the  evidence  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  has 
“  conferred  advantages  upon  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland,  especially  in  Ulster,  it  has, 
“  however,  failed  to  afford  them  adequate  security,  particularly  in  protecting  them 
“  against  occasional  and  unreasonable  increase  of  rent.  The  weight  of  evidence  proves 
“  indeed  that  the  larger  estates  are  in  general  very  well  managed,  but  that  on  some 
“  estates,  and  particularly  on  some  recently  acquired,  rents  have  been  raised,  both 
“  before  and  since  the  Land  Act,  to  an  excessive  degree,  not  only  as  compared  with 
“  the  value  of  the  land,  but  even  so  as  to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  tenant’s  own 
“  improvements.”  Do  you  agree  to  that  ? — I  should,  speaking  of  my  own  division. 
I  should  not  say  it  had  the  effect,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  explain  why  I  considered  that 
the  Act  of  1870  went  quite  far  enough,  and  that  was  this,  that  I  think  it  had  a 
tendency  not  to  protect  the  larger  tenants,  of  which  there  was  a  great  number  in  my 
division,  especially  in  Tipperary. 

40.128.  One  word  more  at  page  9,  “  the  evidence  shows  that  under  a  system  of 
“  gradual  small  increases  of  rent  tenants  have  submitted  long  past  the  point  at  which 
“  they  consider  themselves  to  be  unfairly  rented.”  Do  you  agree  with  that  or  not? — 
Well,  I  should  not  say  that  applied  to  any  part  of  my  division.  There  may  be,  of 
course,  individual  cases,  but  they  are  very  exceptional. 

40.129.  Your  opinion  rather  would  be  that  the  Land  Acts  of  1881,  1883,  1885,  1886, 
1887,  were  all  a  gratuitous  interference  with  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  evidence  to  give  my  opinion  about  them. 

40.130.  Well,  I  will  not  press  you,  because  I  think  I  can  gather.  You  are  a  landlord 
yourself  ? — To  a  small  extent. 

40.131.  Are  you  Uaptain  O.  Slack? — Yes. 

40  132.  I  see  one  of  your  tenants  went  into  the  Court,  the  one  that  is  under  my  eye 

here  ? — Yes. 

40.133.  Francis  Flynne,  he  was  well  able  to  pay  his  rent  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

40.134.  And  fairly  rented? — Well,  I  think  he  was. 

40.135.  You  would  not  have  taken  it  if  he  was  not  ? — Well,  I  found  it  there,  but  I 

think  he  was. 

40.136.  Well,  here  it  is;  poor  law  valuation,  281.  15s.;  rent,  40 l.  7s.  8 d.,  reduced 
judicial  rent,  22 1.  ? — Yes. 

40.137.  Fairly  rented  ? — Yes  ;  because  owing  to  a  change  in  the  agents,  I  can  give 
you  the  reason  of  that.  There  was  no  means  of  showing  that,  he  had  not  done  the 
improvements  in  the  place,  that  the  money  had  not  been  spent. 

40.138.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  judgment,  shortly  put,  of  the  Land  Court  ? — I  do 
not. 

40.139.  Here  are  two  of  Captain  Owen  Slack’s,  I  think  that  is  your  name  ? — Yes. 

40.140.  Thomas  Dorney,  valuation,  14Z.  15s.  ;  former  rent,  281.  ;  judicial  rent,  15 1.  ; 
and  which  rent  was  raised  to  281.  in  1859,  at  which  time  it  stood  at  lOh  4s.  6d.,  so  that 
it  was  more  than  doubled  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  case. 

40.141.  Well,  here  are  the  figures:  “  Thomas  Dorney,  of  Greaghfarua? — I  know 
there  was  such  a  man,  but  I  forget  the  particulars  of  that  case. 

40.142.  Patrick  McGoven,  of  Greaghfarua,  valuation  61.  17 s.  9 d. ;  former  rent 
14L  4s.  5d. ;  judicial  rent,  81.  5s.  ;  raised  in  1858  from  51.  6s.  8d.  to  14/.  4s.  5 d.  ? — That 
was  before  my  time,  I  could  not  tell  the  reason  it  had  been  raised. 

30.143.  I  see  there  are  two  more.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  with  those.  Yes, 
this  is  one,  as  strong  as  any  one.  “  Myles  Gilmartin,  valuation  4 1.,  former  rent,  51.  ; 
reduced  to  4 1.  ;  Mary  McManus,  Poor  Law  valuation,  4 l.  15s. ;  former  rent,  71. ;  reduced 
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rent,  4 1.  4s.  Now,  T  think  you  will  admit  you  are  not  wholly  free  from  landlord 
feeling  in  your  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland? — Well,  1  think  I  am  very  un¬ 
prejudiced  about  it. 

40.144.  That  is  a  natural  feeling  perhaps.  I  should  like  to  follow  this  out  a  little 
more.  I  gather  from  the  statement  you  made  last  night  that  in  each  of  the  cases 
you  referred  to  in  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  the  two  divisions  of  Tipperary,  Queen’s  County, 
Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  that  the  trouble  apparently  originally  began  on  the  occasions 
of  evictions  where  you  had  to  bring  a  force  to  make  resistance  ?— One  of  the  instances 
I  gave,  or  one  of  the  things  I  said  was,  that  they  required  protection  in  regard  to  the 
opposition  tp  the  process  of  the  law.  In  instances  I  have  known  at  evictions  we  were 
obliged  to  send  a  large  force. 

40.145.  I  think  that  was  the  only  instance  you  did  give  of  evictions,  as  well  as  I 
remember? — I  just  gave  a  sample  case,  when  I  was  asked,  of  evictions. 

40.146.  I  think  you  also  said,  in  your  judgment,  that  a  similar  case  was  the  bringing 
of  protective  forces  on  the  occasion  of  sales  ? — Yes. 

40.147.  According  to  your  experience,  was  this  process  of  suing  on  Dublin  writs,  and 

then  selling  the  tenant’s  interest,  a  novelty  in  your  experience  ? — I  never  heard  of  it 
until - 

40.148.  1880? — Until  1880. 

40.149.  That  accords  with  what  I  am  informed,  and  you  know  that  since  1880  it  was 
resorted  to,  and  largely  resorted  to  ? — Yes. 

40.150.  And  of  course  it  is  to  your  knowledge  that  when  proceedings  are  taken  in 
the  Superior  Courts  in  that  way  it  imposes  an  additional  burden  on  the  tenant  ? — I 
believe  so. 

40.151.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Apart  from  agrarian  crime,  do  you 
know  any  country  as  free  from  crime  as  Ireland  ? — I  should  think  it  is  freer  than  any 
other  country,  almost. 

40.152.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  definite  matters  in  reference  to  your  statements. 
Has  there  been  in  Tipperary,  from  1879  to  the  present  time,  any  agrarian  murder  ? — 
There  have  been  murders  that  have  been  returned  as  agrarian  murders — an  agrarian 
element  in  them — there  has  been  nothing  like  a  landlord  shot  like  there  used  to  be  on 
former  occasions. 

40.153.  I  want  to  be  quite  candid  with  you  and  try  to  get  you  to  appreciate  my 
question — has  there  been  since  1879  to  the  present  time  any  murder  in  Tipperary 
which  you  would  call  an  agrarian  murder,  and  if  so,  what  ? — I  should  like  to  look  at  the 
list  of  outrages  if  I  have  it  here,  before  I  answer  the  question. 

40.154.  Apparently  you  have  not  it  in  your  mind? — No,  I  have  not  one  in  my  mind 
that  was  clearly  an  agrarian  one.  I  have  not  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  murder  now  which  is 
clearly  agrarian,  but  I  might  look  at  my  returns  and  see. 

40.155.  I  should  not  object  at  all  if  my  Lords  think  it  right,  that  you  should  be  re¬ 
called  for  that  purpose — was  there  any  such  in  Kilkenny  ?— I  think  not.  Kilkenny  was 
comparatively  speaking  a  quiet  county.  I  am  wrong — I  think  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Boyd’s  son  was  connected  decidely  with  that.  That  is  the  reason  I  said  I  should  like 
to  look  at  my  list. 

40.156.  That  is  on  the  border  of  Wexford,  is  it  not,  and  Kilkenny  ? — It  is. 

40.157.  I  think  that  was  in  1880? — That  was  in  1880 — Yes. 

40.158.  In  August,  I  think  it  was  of  1880? — I  beg  pardon,  in  Tipperary,  there  was  a 
murder,  I  think,  about  three  years  ago,  with  a  very  strong  agrarian  element.  A  person 
named  Horregan  was  the  name  of  it.  I  forget  exactly  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
murdered.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  look  at  the  returns.  I  would  not  like  to 
answer  definitely  about  it. 

40.159.  Was  there  any  in  Wexford? — No,  I  think  not. 

40.160.  Was  there  any  in  Queen’s  County  ? — Queen’s  County,  I  think,  1  explained 
yesterday.  I  did  not  know  up  till  later  on, 

40.161.  Was  there  any  to  your  knowledge  in  Queen’s  County  ? — No,  1  think  not. 
There  was  a  murder.  I  do  not  think  it  was  agrarian. 

40.162.  Was  there  any  in  Wexford? — That  is  another  county.  I  did  not  take  up 
till  late.  I  think  not. 

40.163.  Was  there  in  Wicklow  ? — No. 
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40.164.  Was  there  in  Carlow? — No.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  looking  at  the 
list,  and  seeing  if  I  have  made  a  mistake.  That  is  why  I  mentioned  Tipperary  now  ; 
the  murder  near  the  town  of  Tipperary. 

40.165.  Horregan  ? — Horregan  was  the  man  who  was  accused. 

40.166.  That  you  identify  by  reference  ? — Yes,  and  he  was  afterwards  tried  and 
acquitted. 

40.167.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  every  parish  of  each  of  the  counties  I  have  named, 

there  has  long  been  established  a  branch  originally  of  the  Land  League,  and  now  of 
the  National  League  ? — In  each  parish.  I  should  think  in  almost  every  parish  there 
are  branches  of  the  League.  Not  in  all  the  counties.  • 

40.168.  Will  you  mention  one  parish  in  any  one  county  you  have  mentioned  where 
there  has  not  been  a  branch  of  the  National  League  or  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  should  think  in  Carlow  and  Wicklow. 

40.169.  Will  you  mention  a  parish  ? — I  should  think  so.  I  could  not  tell  you  without 
looking  at  the  returns  of  the  National  League. 

40.170.  I  will  take  Tipperary  ;  were  there  in  Tipperary  about  130  branches  ? — I 
should  think  at  least,  if  not  more.  I  have  not  the  return  with  me  of  the  branches. 

40.171.  I  have  taken  it  very  roughly.  In  Westmeath  it  is  not  so  large? — I  would 
say  that  as  regards  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford  that  there  was  either  a  branch 
in  every  parish  or  that  they  are  connected  with  some  branch. 

40.172.  I  am  putting  to  you  that  there  is  in  fact  a  branch  in  every  parish  ? — I  could 
not  say  positively  without  looking  at  the  returns. 

40.173.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  state  of  things  before  the  Land  League 
was  heard  of.  I  will  take  the  county  of  Tipperary  first ;  do  you  recollect  in  1869  the 
murder  of  a  Mr.  Topham  near  Fethard  ? — No,  I  was  not  there  at  that  time.  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  that  portion  of  Tipperary. 

40.174.  I  am  only  taking  the  occasion  of  suggesting  to  you  ;  do  you  know  that 
agrarian  crime  of  various  kinds  was  so  rife  at  that  time  that  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Leahy, 
issued  a  strong  pastoral  condemning  the  agrarian  outrages  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

40.175.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  same  year  threatening  notices  were  commonly  sent 
in  that  county  ? — That  is  in  1869  ? 

40.176.  Yes  ? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  county,  no  more  than  I 
sent  in  my  report  of  the  county  at  that  time  where  I  was  a  resident  magistrate.  It 
was  not  a  usual  thing. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  only  suggesting  these  matters  to  the  witness ;  of  course,  if  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  it,  I  will  not  press  it;  your  Lordships  know  my 
object. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes,  1  understand  ;  I  do  not  object. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  asked  whether  it  was  1859  or  1869  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  1869,  my  Lord.  I  want  to  convey  this  to  your  Lordships,  though 
I  feel  bound  after  a  certain  point  not  to  press  him  when  he  says  I  know  nothing  about 
it;  but  I  want  to  suggest  these  matters  to  him. 

40.177.  In  1869,  in  the  same  county,  a  man  named  Corcoran  was  shot  at  for 
taking  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted?  — Ido  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

40.178.  And  in  the  same  year,  1869,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  house  of 
a  Dr.  Blunders,  in  consequence  of  proceedings  by  him  against  his  tenants  ? — I  do  not 
remember  it ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  You  will  remember  that  in  my 
evidence  yesterday  I  said  as  a  resident  magistrate  I  only  had  to  do  with  my  own 
district,  and  of  course  I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  other  districts. 

40.179.  I  will  refer  first  in  the  same  way  to  some  other  counties  with  which  you 
were  associated.  I  have  some  others  also  in  Queen’s  County  in  1869  ? — I  do  not  know 
anyting  about  Queen’s  County  in  1869. 

40.180.  Do  you  recollect  that  Mr.  Warburton,  the  High  Sheriff,  was  fired  at? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  Queen’s  County  in  1869  at  all. 

40.181.  I  will  only  just  suggest  some  of  them  to  you;  in  the  same  year  another 
tenant  of  the  name  of  Cuddihy  was  fired  at  and  visited  by  an  armed  party,  five  shots 
fired,  received  notice  warning  him  against  taking  a  farm  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that,  I 
know  that  that  is  true. 

40.182.  Do  you  recollect  in  the  same  year  1869,  and  in  the  same  county  near 
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Newport  ? — Upon  this  point  it  bears  out  what  I  say,  that  case  I  inquired  into  myself 
as  a  Resident  Magistrate. 

40.183.  In  1869  ? — In  1869,  and  i  said  that  any  outrages,  at  least  most  outrages 
that  came  to  my  knowledge,  were  not  such  as  implied  a  general  conspiracy  in  the 
country.  That  was  a  case  where  it  was  owing  to  personal  feeling,  or  personal  wish  of 
some  person  either  to  revenge  himself  on  Cuddihy  or  to  get  the  farm. 

40.184.  Then  I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  else  ;  you  have  heard  of  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis  ? — Tes. 

40.185.  Who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

40.186.  I  suppose  you  never  read  an  important  tract  that  he  wrote  on  the  causes  of 
disturbances  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

40.187.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  that  it  was  observed  by  him,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  characteristic  of  Irish  crime  was  that  it  was  not  committed  so  much  by  private 
individuals  in  relation  to  private  wrongs,  but  by  the  people  for  protective  reasons  and 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  community  ? — I  never  read  the  pamphlet. 

40.188.  Do  you  know  that  the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  the  Devon  Commission? — I 
said  I  had  not  read  that. 

40.189.  And  the  same  things  repeated  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1852? — 
No,  I  told  you  I  had  not  heard  of  that. 

40.190.  I  resume  this  case,  and  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  meant  a  combination.  I 

am  referring  to  an  account  in  a  Conservative  paper;  just  see  if  it  chimes  in  with  your 
recollection  of  the  case,  as  you  had  your  attention  drawn  to  it :  “  On  Wednesday,  the 

“  house  of  Mr.  Cuddihy,  tenant  farmer,  at  the  island,  near  Mullinahone,  was  attacked 
“  by  an  armed  party,  who,  failing  to  obtain  admission,  thrust  a  threatening  notice  under 
“  the  door,  and  fired  five  shots  into  the  drawing-room  windows,  warning  him  against 
“  taking  a  farm  for  which  he  was  in  treaty.”  is  that  true  ?— It  is  a  very  long  time 
acro,  but  I  remember  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  done  by  some  person  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  not  the  result  of  any  general  thing.  The  proof  of  the  thing  was, 
that  no  other  outrages  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  in  that  locality  about  the 

time. 

40.191.  I  am  rather  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  I  will  read  the  very  next 
case  on  the  10th  of  the  11th  month  1869,  the  first  case  having  been  in  the  same 
month.  “  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Thomas  McAdam,  residing  near  New- 
“  port,  Tipperary  ?— That  is  right,  the  other  side  of  North  Tipperary,  it  is  a  different 
county,  in  fact,  I  said  in  the  locality,  that  Newport  is  close  on  the  borders  of 
Limerick. 

40.192.  “A  party  of  men  with  blackened  faces  attacked  a  labourer  and  wife  named 
“  Hare  at  Holly  ford  so  savagely  that  little  hope  is  entertained  of  their  recovery.”  As 
you  tell  me  you  were  in  1869  administering  justice  as  resident  magistrate,  let  me 
remind  you,  were  not  these  agrarian  disturbances  so  frequent  in  that  year  that  there 
was  a  concerted  meeting  of  the  whole  of  the  magistrates  of  lipperary  v  ith  a  a  iew  to 
taking  steps  to  put  them  down ;  have  you  forgotten  that  fact  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

40.193.  I  am  putting  to  you  an  important  fact  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was, 

40 A 94.  That  the  state  of  things  was  so  grievous  and  so  general  that  the  magistrates 
of  the  whole  county  met  to  concert  measures  ? — I  certainly  did  not  attend  any  meeting 
of  the  sort,  nor  do  I  remember  it.  The  ono  meeting  1  remember  was  one  certainly  very 
shortly  after  that  time,  or  about  that  time,  to  reduce  the  police  in  Tipperary,  which 
was  done,  and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

40.195.  I  am  putting  to  you  a  distinct  case;  do  you  say  that  meeting  did  not  take 
place  ? — I  will  not  say  that,  but  I  certainly  did  not  attend  it. 

40.196.  Again,  this  is  stated  in  1869,  George  Colewood,  J.P.,  shot  dead  at  6  o  clock 
“  this  morning  within  a  few  doors  of  his  own  house.  It  is  said  he  had  lately  served 
“  some  ejectment  processes  ”  ? — Whereabouts  was  that  ? 

40.197.  George  Colewood,  J.P.,  of  Ballydavid  ?— Yes,  I  do  not  recollect  anything 

about  that. 

40.198.  Bansha  ? — Yes,  that  is  close  to  Tipperary,  and  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  that 
part  of  the  county. 

40.199.  “  No  response  to  offer  of  300/.  reward  for  information  respecting  the  murder 
“  of  Mr.  Baker.”  That  is  another  person  apparently  murdered.  In  the  same  year, 
1869  :  “  Attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Pierce,  a  lessee  of  land  about  which  a  lawsuit 
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“  was  pending  ;  alleged  reason,  serving  an  ejectment  notice  on  two  tenants  ;  ”  do  you 
remember  that  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

40,200.  You  were  administering  justice  you  say? — Yes,  but  as  a  resident  magistrate 
I  was  confined  to  my  own  district.  It  was  only  as  a  divisional  magistrate  that  I  came  in 
charge  of  the  whole  of  Tipperary,  and  that  I  explained  was  not  until  1881  or  1882. 

40^201 .  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  difference  generally,  in  your  opinion,  was 
that  there  was  more  combination  in  these  later  days  than  there  was  formerly  ? — I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  later  days,  because  I  have  not  experience  of  that.  I  spoke  of  the 
state  of  the  counties  with  which  I  was  connected  immediately  before  1879. 

40.202.  I  say  the  distinction  which  I  understood  you  in  general  to  dr^w  was,  that 
in  later  days,  from  1879,  that  crime  was  attended  by  stronger  signs  of  general  com¬ 
bination  than  had  existed  before? — Yes;  in  my  experience. 

40.203.  Have  vou  taken  the  trouble  at  all  to  compare  the  results,  have  you  taken 
one  year  with  another  ;  for  instance,  have  you  compared  1869  with  1879  in  Tipperary  ? 
— I  have  not  compared  those  years. 

40.204.  I  will  ask  you,  generally,  the  question,  was  not  the  state  of  things  in 
greatly  worse  m  1869  than  anything  than  can  be  alloged  in  1879  and  since  ? 

— Well,  I  should  say  not  generally. 

40.205.  How  long  have  you  been  a  landlord  ;  I  mean  have  you  a  patrimony  as  a 
landlord? — A  little,  yes. 

40.206.  You  will,  probably,  be  able  to  tell  us  some  of  the  years  m  the  seventies, 
were  they  good  years  or  not  for  tenant  farmers  ? — Yes. 

40.207.  Prices  high  ?— Of  course,  seasons  and  places  differ  very  much  in  counties  in 
Ireland;  for  instance,  I  have  a  small  property,  it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  land  to 
Tipperaiy  or  Waterford,  where  I  reside  now;  but  in  one  year  it  might  be  a  very  good 
season,  and  in  another  year  a  very  bad  season. 

40.208.  Speaking  generally,  are  you  able  or  not  to  say  that  the  years  1869,  1870, 
1871,’  1872,  1873,  and  1874,  were  considered,  generally,  good  years  ?— Very  good. 

40.209.  Have  you  noticed  that  during  those  years  there  was  a  marked  decline  in 
agrarian  crime  ? — Yes. 

40.210.  Have  you  also  noticed  that  in  that  period  there  was  a  considerable  rise  in 
rent? — Well,  it  did  not  come  before  me  that  there  had  been. 

40.211.  I  read  that  passage  from  the  Bessborough  Commission  Report,  which  spoke 
of  what  took  place  subsequently  to  1870  ? — Yes,  but  it  did  not  come  before  me. 

40.212.  Have  you  noticed  or  not  that  when  bad  years  came  the  pressure  of  the  rents 
was  felt  ? — It  naturally  would  be. 

40.213.  Have  you  noticed  when  the  bad  years  came  the  crime  increased  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  did. 

40.214.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  area  of  the  worst  crime  is,  speaking  generally,  I 
do  not  say  there  are  not  exceptions,  also  the  area  of  the  greatest  destitution  l — No,  I 
could  not  say  that.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  counties.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
Ireland.  I  know  nothing  about  Kerry. 

40.215.  My  question  was  intended  to  be  general  ? — Speaking  of  my  own  counties,  I 
should  say  not. 

40.216.  Surely  you  have  travelled  over  Ireland,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

40.217.  You  know  the  counties  in  which  most  stress  has  been  laid  in  this  case  ? — 

Yes. 

40.218.  Parts  of  Mayo  and  parts  of  Galway  ? — I  have  never  been  in  Mayo  or 
Galway;  those  are  the  only  two  counties  I  have  not  been  in.  I  have  been  in 
Kerry. 

40.219.  I  suppose  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  are  m  the  poorest 
districts  ? — Yes. 

40.220.  Mayo,  Galway,  and  parts  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

40.221.  And  parts  of  Clare  ? — Yes. 

40.222.  Is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  western  seaboard  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  destitution  and  poverty  in  Ireland  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  it  is  a  more  con¬ 
gested  district  there. 

40.223.  You  agree  with  me  at  all  events,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  the  cause, 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  has  been  in  those  districts  ?- — I  believe  so  from  the 
statistics  I  have  seen. 
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40.224.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  late 
Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

40.225.  That  gentleman,  my  Lords,  held  an  official  position  under  Government,  he 
was  the  statistician  to  the  Government  for  years  ? — Yes  ;  I  knew  him  by  name. 

40.226.  Did  you  ever  see  his  diagram  showing  the  correspondence  between  evictions 
and  murders  ? — No  ;  I  have  not. 

40.227.  Now,  Captain  Slacke,  you  are  a  candid  witness  according  to  your  lights  and 
views,  tell  me  any  specific  case  in  which  you  have  ever  known  a  man  compelled  to 
join  the  Land  League,  or  the  National  League? — Well,  I  know  it,  of  course,  from 
private  information,  I  would  not  give  names,  I  could  not  give  any  names,  but  I  will 
give  you  the  instance  of  a  man. 

40.228.  Unless  you  can  give  me  the  name  it  is  no  good? — Well  on  public  grounds  I 
must  decline  to  do  that. 

40.229.  Apart  from  what  you  have  been  told,  can  you  give  any  instance  ? — 
Certainly  not,  except  what  I  have  been  told,  because  I  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  National  League,  I  must  only  get  it  from  information. 

40.230.  Is  it  or  not  in  accord  with  your  experience  that  there  are  a  class  of  people 
who  are  not  unwilling  to  curry  favour  with  those  in  authority,  and  who  will  come  and 
make  statements  behind  the  backs  of  those  whom  they  concern  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
case,  but  it  is  not  from  those  that  we  always  receive  information ;  I  would  receive 
information  from  persons  who  were  compelled  to  join  the  League,  or  to  follow  the 
dictation  of  the  League,  and  those  people  would  never  know  it  from  them. 

40.231.  Then  you  would  not  know  it  from  them  ? — I  would  not  know  it  from  them, 

I  say  I  have  known  an  instance. 

40.232.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  tell  me  the  person  who 
gave  you  the  information? — No,  because  that  person  would  be  the  informant,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  reason  still  for  not  giving  it. 

40.233.  As  I  understand,  it  comes  to  you  in  this  way,  that  a  supposed  compulsory 
Land  Leaguer  told  somebody,  whose  name  you  decline  to  give,  and  that  somebody  told 
yOU  ?_I  tell  you  I  receive  it  in  two  ways,  they  have  told  me  so  themselves,  men  have 
told  me  who  have  joined  the  League,  and  their  reasons  for  joining  it.  I  have  also 
received  private  information  that  persons  have  been  compelled  to  join  it.  I  know  the 
instance  of  a  man  being  compelled  by  his  own  sons  to  join  the  League. 

40.234.  You  do  not  suppose  they  intended  to  shoot  their  father,  if  he  did  not 
join  the  League  ? — They  threatened  to  go  to  America  and  leave  him,  which  was  a 
serious  thing  for  an  old  man. 

40.235.  Then  you  decline  to  give  even  your  privato  information  ? — I  know  an 
instance  of  a  man  being  compelled  by  his  own  sons  to  join  the  League. 

40.236.  Moral  compulsion,  You  did  not  suppose  they  intended  to  shoot  their  father 
if  he  did  not  join  ? — They  threatened  to  go  to  America  and  leave  the  father  by  himself. 

40.237.  That  was  a  fearful  threat? — It  was  for  an  old  man  to  be  left  in  the  farm. 

40.238.  Then  I  ask  you  again  a  perilous  question.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  state 
any  ground  you  have,  apart  from  speeches  which  wrn  have  to  deal  with,  for  suggesting 
that  the  Land  League  encouraged  outrages  ? — From  the  actions  of  the  League. 

40.239.  You  mean  what  has  been  deposed  to  before  my  Lord  ? — No ;  well,  from  the 
actions  of  the  League  that  I  know  myself.  I  see  outrages  committed  that  are  not 
denounced  by  the  League,  but  on  the  contrary  (though,  of  course,  you  say  apart  from 
speeches),  that  these  are  encouraged  by  speeches. 

40.240.  Then  it  comes  to  this - ? — And  from  private  information,  which  I  tell  you 

we  got  lots  of. 

40.241.  I  know,  but  the  worst  of  that  is,  we  cannot  test  the  privato  information 
because  you  will  not  give  us  the' names.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that,  apart  from  state¬ 
ments  made  to  you  behind  the  backs  of  tbe  persons  affected,  your  reasons  aro  twofold  ; 
first,  speeches  which  you  have  seen  recorded  or  read,  and  next  the  fact  that  the  League 
did  not  denounce  tho  outrages.  I  think  I  havo  rightly  stated  your  view  ? — Those  are 
two  reasons. 

40.242.  What  is  the  othor,  if  thore  is  another? — First  of  all,  the  speeches,  judging 
from  them  and  from  the  action  of  people  that  I  see.  I  see  a  person  denounced,  for 
instance. 
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40.243.  That  is  part  of  the  speeches? — Yes,  it  is  part  of  the  speeches,  but  then  I  see 
outrage  follows. 

40.244.  Then  it  comes  to  what  I  have  said,  does  it  not  ?  Be  candid  with  me  ? — I  say 
by  speeches.  I  do  not  mean  altogether  public  speeches,  but  I  read  an  extract  in  a 
paper  that  such  a  man  has  been  brought  up  before  the  League. 

40.245.  Resolutions  of  the  League? — Resolutions  of  the  League,  mentioned  by¬ 
name,  and  afterwards  I  find  an  outrage  occurs.  Therefore  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  the  National  League  encourages  that.  I  also  see  in  the 
papers  that  they  refer  to  it,  such  and  such  a  person  had  such  and  such  a  thing,  and 
his  cows’  tails  were  cut,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

40.246.  I  think,  therefore,  I  have  rightly  stated  a  few  moments  ago  what  your  view 
was.  First  of  all  you  have  the  speeches,  including,  under  that  designation,  the 
resolutions  of  the  League  and  the  naming  of  the  particular  reasons? — Yes,  but  those 
are  not  speeches. 

40.247.  I  say  I  am  including  them  under  that.  That  is  one  point.  And  next  they 
did  not  denounce  the  outrages  when  they  took  place? — They  do  not  denounce  them. 
And  I  told  you  also  I  have  had  private  information  in  a  great  many  instances,  which 
corroborates  it. 

40.248.  I  have  dealt  with  that  already.  Have  you  prepared,  and  can  you  hand  me 
any  table,  showing  what  you  call  speeches  suggesting  crimes,  or  resolutions  denouncing 
individuals,  followed  by  crime.  Have  you  any  table  of  that  kind  ? — I  have  one  or  two 
instances  here. 

40.249.  Have  you  a  table  ? — I  have  not  a  table  of  it,  but  I  have  one  or  two  instance  s 
which  I  could  give  you. 

40.250.  Just  give  them  to  me,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  them  exhaustively.  I 
mean  to  say  to  keep  nothing  back  ? — Now  I  have  one  I  see. 

40.251.  Can  I  look  at  those  paper  or  not? — This  is  a  memorandum  I  could  give  you 
to  look  at.  The  other  is  a  public  document  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  show 
you.  I  only  made  these  notes. 

40.252.  It  will  save  time.  I  will  not  abuse  your  confidence.  I  will  not  mention 
any  name  that  you  do  not  mean  me  to.  The  only  important  thing  on  this  is  P.  T.  0., 
“  Please  turn  over?” — That  was  simply  the  file. 

40.253.  Give  me  the  dates,  first  of  all,  of  the  alleged  denunciation  ? — You  have  the 
case  there.  This  man  was  before  the  League. 

40.254.  First  of  all  I  want  to  get  it  in  order  of  time.  When  do  you  say  was  the 
denunciation  ? — This  man  was  referred  to  in  the  “  Munster  Express  ”  of  24th  October 

1885. 

40.255.  How  referred  to  in  the  “  Munster  Express  ?  ” — The  note  is,  “  A  meeting  of 

the  above  branch  was  held  on  Sunday.” 

40.256.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  the  “  Munster  Express?  ” — That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  give  you. 

( Sir  II.  James.)  It  is  one  of  the  things  you  ask  him. 

40.257.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  quite  agree.  Well,  I  do  not  mind;  give  me  what  your 
reasons  are? — There  is  an  extract  from  the  “  Munster  Express ”  of  the  24th  October 
1885  referring  to  this  man. 

40.258.  On  this  memorandum  it  is  the  23rd  October? — Well,  it  is  the  24th  here. 

40.259.  I  only  wish  to  be  accurate  ? — There  is  a  meeting  of  the  branch  where  this 
man  is  before  them. 

40.260.  I  want  to  follow  out  this.  Did  the  “  Munster  Express  ”  mention  the  man’s 
name,  or  was  it  the  record  in  the  “  Munster  Express  ”  of  anything  the  local  branch 
had  done  ? — This  man  came  before  the  League. 

40.261.  Will  you  kindly  follow  me.  You  refer  to  the  “Munster  Express.  Was  it  a 
comment  of  the  paper  in  reference  to  this  man’s  conduct  or  a  record? — This  is  a  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  League. 

( The  President.)  That  was  on  the  23rd. 

40.262.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  may  reconcile  the  two  dates  ? — Very  likely. 

40.263.  A  report  of  the  meeting  of  what  branch  ? — Of  the  Newtown  branch.  It  is 
in  the  “  Munster  Express  ”  of  the  24th.  It  says,  “  A  meeting  of  the  above  branch 
“  was  held  on  Sunday,  the  11th  instant.” 

40.264.  Then  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  Meeting  of  the  Newtown  branch  on 
the  11th  October? — Yes. 
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40.265.  The  man’s  name  being  James  Lonergan  ? — Yes. 

40.266.  What  took  place  at  that  branch  ?— This  man,  Lonergan,  came  before  the 
League  then  to  join  it,  and  then  it  is  referred  to  here.  The  secretary  reads  out  that— 

“  He  need  not  remind  them  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  he  was  sure  all  those 
present  were  fully  aware  of  them.  Twelve  months  ago  this  man,  Lonergan,  sent 
cattle  to  graze  on  an  evicted  farm  in  this  parish.  A  few  nights  after  the  cattle 
were  mutilated,  by  having  a  few  inches  of  their  tails  cut  off.  They  all  remembered 
that  the  action  was  loudly  condemned  at  this  branch  of  the  League. 

40.267.  Read  the  whole  thing  ? — I  will  read  it  all  to  you.  I  have  read  that  part  of 
it  which  refers  to  it,  to  show  that  this  man  had  sent  cattle  to  graze. 

40.268.  Do  you  mind  reading  the  whole  ? — I  will  read  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a  very 
long  one. 

“  They  all  remembered  that  the  action  was  loudly  condemned  at  this  branch 
of  the  League.  He  (Mr.  Power)  stated  then,  as  he  stated  now,  that  no  member  of 
the  National  League  ever  committed  such  an  outrage  on  poor  dumb  animals. 
Lonergan  applied  for  compensation,  and  was  awarded  1 61.  at  the  presentment 
sessions,  and  when  he  went  before  the  grand  jury  they  raised  it  to  20 1.  Lonergan 
himself  is  here  present,  and  it  is  for  the  meeting  now  to  consider  any  statements 
he  has  to  make.” 

Then  he  wants  to  join  the  League. 

“  The  Rev.  President  asked  Lonergan  what  did  he  want  this  branch  to  do 


for  him  ?  ” 

There  is  a  very  long  conversation  then.  Shall  I  read  it  ? 

40,269.  I  have  no  objection.  If  you  will  let  me  see  the  whole  document  I  shall  be 
glad,  unless  there  is  anything  very  private  and  confidential  ? — This  is  a  file. 

°  40,270.  Look  at  it,  and  see  whether  the  interests  of  the  public  service  would  prevent 
you  letting  us  see  it.  That  is,  I  believe  the  form  ? — There  is  nothing  in  this.  I  can 
take  off  this  extract  for  you,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  paper.  I  took  up  one  case 
here. 

40.271.  We  will  dispose  of  one,  please.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  my  Lords  that 
you  referred  to  that  case  as  any  justification  of  your  opinion  honestly  given  ? — They 
put  cattle  on  his  evicted  farm,  and  subsequently  his  cattle  were  mutilated. 

40.272.  But  did  you  suppose  that  that  was  the  point,  to  show  that  the  man  who  had 
taken  an  evicted  farm  was  exposed  to  outrage.  I  referred  again  and  again  to  the 
whole  history  of  the  agrarian  question,  sad  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  to  show  that  ? — I  take 
that  case  as  an  instance  to  show  that  against  the  rules  of  the  League  they  had  taken 


an  evicted  farm. 

40.273.  Did  you  not  deliberately  (quite  honestly,  I  admit,  but  mistakenly)  refer  to 

it  as  an  instance  where  a  denunciation  of  the  League  had  been  followed  by  outrage  l — 
Reading  this  one - 

40.274.  Did  you  not  refer  to  it  for  that  purpose ;  honestly,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit,  but  mistakenly? — I  should  have  said  that  it  was  more  as  a  case  of  going 
against  the  rules  of  the  League.  I  just  took  it  up  as  the  first  which  was  here ;  but  I 
will  give  you  other  instances. 

40.275.  Now,  let  mo  expose  this  matter  fully  to  your  own  judgment.  Just  consider 
it.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  tails  of  these  wretched  animals  were  cut  off  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  January  1885  ? — There  is  a  memo,  of  it  there. 

40.276.  This  is  the  date.  I  have  it  here  before  me  in  the  paper  you  have  given  mo. 
Is  there  a  syllable  about  it  in  any  Land  Loague  meeting  in  any  shape  or  form  which 
you  can  refer  to  before  October  1885  ? — What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

40.277.  The  26th  of  January  1885  ? — In  that  extract  I  read  ;  I  allow  that  was  a 
case  referring  to  a  man  having  taken  an  evicted  farm;  I  just  took  it  up  here;  and 
there  was  afterwards  an  outrage. 

40.278.  Will  you  kindly  favour  me.  I  really  do  not  want  to  do  you  the  least 
injustice.  I  accept  you  as  willing  to  tell  us,  according  to  your  view,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  prejudice,  what  you  honestly  think  ;  but  I  call  attention  to  the 
dates  :  Tails  cut  off  on  the  26th  of  January  1885  ;  the  first  reference  by  any  Land 
League  as  reported  in  the  “  Munster  Express”  on  the  23rd  of  October  1885  ? — 'i  es,  in 
that  one.  I  put  in  a  wrong  one,  I  confess  to  you  ;  but  it  was  on  another  point,  that  a 
man  who  had  taken  an  ovicted  farm  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  League  had  suffered 
outrage. 
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40.279.  Have  you  the  “Munster  Express  ”  there? — I  have  an  extract  of  it. 

40.280.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  the  date  of  it  is  for  certain.  Here  you  say  the 
23rd  of  October  without  adding  the  year.  I  want  to  see  whether  it  is  quite  clear  they 
are  the  same  ? — My  eye  caught  the  cutting  from  the  paper.  It  is  down  here  as  the 
“  Munster  Express  ”  of  24th  of  October  1885. 

40.281.  Now,  I  think  I  may  really  leave  this  case  with  this  one  further  comment. 
The  sessions  awarded  Lonergan,  I  understand  from  that  memorandum,  16/.? — 16/.,  yes. 

40.282.  He  then  goes  before  the  grand  jury  and  he  gets  20/.  ? — Yes. 

40.283.  Who  have  to  pay  the  compensation  ? — The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  I  ask  to  go  on ;  I  think  it  only  right  to  say  after  the  conversation  here  that  he 
asked  to  join  the  League,  and  it  says  : — 

“  The  secretary  then  handed  him  the  following  letter,  which  Lonergan 
signed  : — I,  James  Lonergan,  promise  to  pay  to  the  Newtown  branch  the  sum  of 
15/.,  being  the  amount  of  compensation  received  by  me  from  the  grand  jury  for 
damage  done  to  my  cattle  on  an  evicted  farm,  and  levied  on  the  ratepayers  of 
Newtown. 

“  He  gives  that  to  the  National  League.” 

40.284.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Does  that  paper  say  whether  they  let  him  join  the 
League  after  that  ? — Oh,  yes ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  League  on  signing  this  paper. 
The  secretary  handed  him  the  paper. 

40.285.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  was  after  he  became  a  member,  I  understand  from 
the  context.  That  is  another  point,  not  the  point  we  are  upon  ? — Perhaps  it  is  better 
to  read  the  whole  thing. 

40.286.  I  think  so. 

(The  ivitness  read  as  follows)  : — 

“  The  rev.  president  asked  Lonergan  what  did  he  want  this  branch  to  do  for 
him  ? 

“  Lonergan. — I  went  to  Kill  to  join,  Sir,  and  they  would  not  take  me  without 
getting  a  letter  from  Newtown. 

“  Rev.  President. — Are  you  anxious  to  become  a  member  of  the  National 
League  ? 

“  Lonergan. — I  am,  Sir. 

“  Rev.  President. — What  proof  are  you  going  to  give  us  that  you  will  be  a 
true  member  in  the  future  ? 

“  Lonergan. — By  returning  you  half  the  money  that  I  got  (cheers). 

“  Secretary. — What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  balance  ? 

“  Lonergan. — Indeed,  I  lost  it  with  costs. 

“  Several  members  stated  he  should  return  all  the  money. 

“  The  President  asked  Lonergan  how  much  was  his  costs  in  this  case,  as 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  him  to  pay  what  he  lost  by  the  transaction. 

“  Lonergan. — I  lost  hi.,  sir,  and  I  am  prepared  to  return  you  the  balance,  15/. 

“  The  secretary  said  he  thought  that  was  very  fair,  and  advised  the  meeting 
to  accept  it,  but  before  they  did  so  he  would  wish  Lonergan  to  state  that  he 
was  never  pressed  by  any  members  of  the  Irish  National  League  to  take  this 
course. 

“  Lonergan.—  I  am  prepared  to  swear  that  I  am  doing  it  from  my  own 
free  will,  and  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  meddled  with  a  farm  from  which  a  poor 
tenant  was  evicted,  and  I  would  not  do  so  then  but  my  cattle  were  starving, 
but  will  never  do  so  again  (loud  cheers). 

“  Lonergan  then  received  his  pardon,  with  the  thanks  of  this  meeting,  for 
making  all  the  restitution  in  his  power. 

“Lonergan  asked  a  letter  of  the  secretary  for  the  president  of  the  Kill 
branch,  to  show  that  he  was  forgiven  here. 

“  The  secretary  then  handed  him  the  following  letter,  which  Lonergan 
signed : — 

“  ‘  I,  James  Lonergan,  promise  to  pay  to  the  Newtown  branch  the  sum  of 
15/.,  being  the  amount  of  compensation  received  by  me  from  the  grand  jury 
for  damage  done  to  my  cattle  on  an  evicted  farm,  and  levied  on  the  ratepayers  of 
Newtown.  I  also  state  that  I  have  taken  this  course  from  my  own  free  will 
without  pressure  or  coercion  from  any  party,  but  acting  on  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience,  and  giving  it  back  as  restitution.  James  Lonergan.’ 
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“  Loud  cheers  were  then  given  for  Lonergan. 

**  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — ‘  That  we,  the  farmers 
of  this  parish,  promise  not  to  plough  our  potatoes  during  the  coming  season,  and 
thereby  give  employment  to  the  labourers  in  this  parish  in  digging  them  with 
spades.’ 

“  Nine  labourers,  tenants  to  Thomas  Whelan,  Ballyshunock,  came  before  the 
meeting,  and  asked  what  to  do  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Edmond 
Keeffe,  their  spokesman,  stated  that  at  the  last  meeting  here  they  agreed  to  leave 
their  case  to  arbitration,  they  to  appoint  one  man  and  Whelan  another.  They 
appointed  Mr.  E.  O’Donnell,  but  Whelan  refused  to  stick  to  what  he  had 
promised.  They  were  paying  10cZ.  a  week  for  miserable  little  cabins  without  an 
inch  of  a  garden,  and  they  offered  him  6cL,  which  they  were  prepared  to 
stand  by. 

“  The  Secretary  stated  that  he  considered  they  offered  enough,  and  as  they 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  agreement  made  here  at  this  meeting  he  was  sure  they 
would  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  man  in  the  parish  (hear,  hear). 

“  The  Reverend  President  stated  that  these  poor  men  were  showing  a  good 
example  to  the  farmers  in  the  parish,  in  the  manly  stand  they  were  making  for  a 
reduction  in  their  rents  for  their  little  cabins,  and  God  knows  they  were  miserable, 
but  they  were  their  homes,  and  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  homes  of  the  farmers 
or  any  other  class  of  society.  He  advised  them  to  go  to  Whelan  and  offer  him 
6d.  a  week,  and  if  he  refused,  come  to  him  (reverend  President),  and  lodge  it 
with  him  until  Whelan  would  come  to  his  senses  (loud  cheers). 

“  A  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  meeting.” 

40.287.  The  end  of  these  proceedings,  I  understand,  refer  to  a  different  matter? — A 
different  matter,  yes. 

40.288.  That  is  to  say,  an  appeal  and  a  strong  appeal  made  by  the  Reverend 
Chairman  that  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  should  show  some  consideration  to 
the  labourers  who  had  cottages  upon  their  land  ? — Yes. 

40.289.  You  do  not  complain  of  that,  do  you? — No  ;  but  I  would  say  that  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  terms  they  were  to  lodge  it  with  the  president  till  the  man  came  to 
his  senses. 

40.290.  Quite,  I  understand  that.  We  will  discuss  that  hereafter.  I  only  want  to 
realise  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  what  is  the  red  writing  on 
the  sheet  you  handed  me  ? — That  is  a  clerk’s  simply. 

40.291.  I  must  read  it.  It  is  marked  precise.  Please  see  cutting  from  “Munster 
Express  of  2. 3rd  October  ? — Yes,  I  read  the  case,  only  I  read  a  wrong  one  first. 

30.292.  Let  me  read  it :  “  Which  shows  clearly  that  Lonergan  was  denounced.” 
Now,  will  you  show  any  part  of  it  which  shows  Lonergan  was  denounced  ? — That  mis¬ 
led  me  in  putting  it  on  the  wrong  file.  I  tell  you  that. 

40.293.  “  I  beg  to  draw  your  special  attention  ”  (this  is  underscored  three  times)  “  to 
“  this  case,  as  you  have  clear  evidence  on  so  and  so  (giving  the  number  of  the  cutting), 
“  that  Lonergan  was,  I  should  say,  compelled  to  hand  back  half  the  compensation 
“  money  to  Leahy.  Please  turn  over.”  Then  I  presume  turn  over  refers  to  the  rest 
of  the  file  ? — That  would  be  the  file  I  read.  That  is  merely  a  note  of  my  clerk’s. 

40.294.  There  was  no  prosecution  I  take  it,  was  there?— No,  there  was  no  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

40.295.  That  file  and  note  was  with  a  view  to  consider  whether  there  should  not  bo, 
was  not  it? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

40.296.  Was  that  file  or  not  solemnly  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General? — No. 

40.297.  It  was  not? — Oh,  no.  This  was  merely  a  thing  which  was  sent  on  to  me; 
that  is  all. 

40.298.  \  on  yourself  are  the  first  person  who  considers  whether  a  prosecution  is  to 
be  taken  or  not? — Not  always. 

40.299.  Frequently  ? — Frequently. 

40.300.  I  do  not  know  that  my  Lords  know  it,  but  it  is  well  that  at  some  time  or 
other  it  should  be  made  clear,  because  it  has  in  one  view  an  important  bearing  on  some 
considerations  here.  The  Attorney-General’s  functions  in  Ireland  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Attorney-General  in  England  ;  you  know  that,  1  presume  ? — Well,  I  do  not. 

40.301.  Do  you  not? — No. 
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40.302.  Do  you  not  know  the  materials  for  every  prosecution  in  Ireland  are  submitted 
to  the  advisers  at  the  Castle,  and  that  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney -General  goes  for  every 
prosecution  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  done  under  his  personal  direction  ? — All  cases 
going  to  assizes,  I  believe,  are. 

40.303.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Now,  that  being  one  case,  which  you  vouch  as 
showing  that  crime  followed  the  denunciation  of  the  League,  will  you  give  me  the  next  ? 
—There  is  a  case  I  was  going  to  mention  furiher  back,  and  was  referred  to  yesterday, 
that  I  could  corroborate. 

40.304.  First  of  all,  have  you  the  papers  before  you? — I  have  not. 

40.305.  If  it  has  been  referred  to  before,  I  would  rather  not  have  one  you  are  coming 
to  corroborate,  but  one  in  your  own  experience  ? — Very  well.  Another  case  that  I  wish 
to  refer  to  here  is  one  where  a  man  called  Tomkins  is  referred  to. 

40.306.  First  of  all  have  you  the  file  of  papers  ? — I  have  not.  I  have  only  notes  of 
these  cases  for  my  own  recollection.  I  have  the  file  of  papers  only  in  one  or  two 
cases. 

40.307.  Why  did  you  bring  that  case  we  have  just  disposed  of  ? — Because  I  had  it 
here  among  some  papers  as  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  National  League  and  I  thought  there  was  a  denouncement. 

40.308.  You  were  misled  by  the  memorandum  ? — I  was.  It  was  not  an  actual 
denunciation. 

40.309.  Have  you  no  file  of  papers  there  in  which  from  your  own  experience  you 
can  give  the  circumstances  of  a  case  in  support  of  the  opinion  which  you  have  been 
allowed  to  express?— Not  a  full  file  of  papers.  I  have  got  instances  that  I  can  refer 
to. 

40.310.  You  have  said  in  answer  to  the  Attorney-General  that  if  permitted  you 
could  give  instances.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  following  that  invitation  ? — Yes, 
instances  of  cases,  but  I  did  not  say  I  could  give  the  file  of  papers. 

40.311.  Do  they  appear  in  any  file  of  papers  ? — They  do. 

40.312.  Can  you  send  for  them  ? — I  could  send  for  them. 

40.313.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  this  to  be  done.  I  think  with 
a  witness  of  this  gentleman’s  intelligence  it  would  be  well  to  get  at  the  very  worst  that 
can  be  said. 

(The  President.)  Very  well? — I  sent  for  a  few  notes  of  cases  and  it  is  only  head¬ 
ings  I  have  here.  I  have  not  the  files  of  papers,  but  I  can  get  the  files  of  papers. 

40.314.  [The  P resident.)  Can  you  get  any  papers  which  will  enable  you  to  give  the 
details  of  cases  you  have  in  your  mind  ?— I  can,  my  Lord. 

40.315.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  told  in  this  book  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  hand  to  us,  you  have  notes  ? — I  said  that  is  merely  a  book  for  my  private 
information.  That  is  no  public  document.  That  is  a  book  I  keep  myself. 

40.316.  All  the  more  valuable  perhaps, — in  which  I  am  told  by  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Asquith,  who  has  counted  them,  you  record  as  many  as  614  meetings  of  Land 
Courts,  and  I  presume  (I  have  not  read  it)  the  pith  or  substance  of  what  is  reported  as 
having  taken  place  ?  —Yes ;  National  League  courts  we  call  them.  They  are  not  all 
connected  with  land  cases. 

40.317.  And  in  which  you  have  got  a  column  for  remarks  ? — Yes. 

40.318.  Is  there  one  single  one  in  the  whole  of  the  614  cases  in  which  you  have  any 
memorandum  of  crime  following  those  proceedings  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  without 
looking  at  it. 

40.319.  Well,  look  at  it. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  he  put  in  that  book  to  show  the  National 
League  wTere  in  fact  holding  courts.  There  was  another  book  he  referred  to  as  regards 
crime  following. 

40.320.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  me  have  any  book  which  you  say  suggests  crime 
following  outrage. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  understood  there  was  another  book,  that  is  all. 

This  is  not  an  outrage  book.  This  is  simply  a  book  showing  particulars  of  cases. 

40.321.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  know.  You  do  not  seem  to  follow  me.  One  of  your 
reasons  for  attributing  crime  and  outrage  to  the  Land  League  was  that  the  speeches 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  League  meetings  denounced  individuals  who  were 
afterwards  made  the  subjects  of  outrage  ? — Yes  ;  brought  their  names  before  them. 
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40.322.  So  you  said.  I  appreciate  fully  your  position.  You  have  1  am  told  in  that 
book  a  record  of  614  land  courts  at  which  the  names  of  various  persons  are  mentioned  ? 
—Yes. 

40.323.  Have  you  in  the  whole  614  any  note  of  any  crime  following  those  of  any 
outrage  following  ? — It  would  not  be  in  this  book. 

40.324.  What  is  the  column  “remarks”  for? — Simply  for  the  proceedings  which 
happened  at  the  meetings. 

40.325.  What  is  the  column  for  remarks  ? — Remarks  of  what  happened. 

40.326.  No,  you  will  find  not  ? — An  outrage  might  happen  subsequently  and  it  would 
not  be  put  in  here.  For  instance  (only  I  have  not  got  the  papers  with  me),  I  will 
refer  to  a  case  here  where  outrage  happened,  but  it  is  not  in  here,  but  the  whole  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  case. 

40.327.  You  can  get  the  particulars  of  the  case  ? — I  can. 

40.328.  And  let  us  see  the  particulars  of  the  case  ? — Yes,  and  let  you  see  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  case.  I  can  give  you  an  extract  of  the  particulars  of  the  cases.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  files. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  Ij.  Smith.)  Did  not  Capt.  Slacke  put  in  another  book  too  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  a  report  of  speeches  at  meetings. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where  is  that  book  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  think  he  has  it. 

40.329.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Is  this  it  ? — That  is  the  book,  Sir  Charles. 

40.330.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  that  we 

should  have  the  papers  of  this  gentleman,  and  that  he  should  send  for  them  ? _ 1 

should  put  myself  right  by  saying  I  can  give  you  instances  now,  but  I  have  not  got 
the  papers. 

40.331.  We  have  had  so  full  an  examination  of  that  set  of  papers  that  I  should  like 
to  have  the  others  ? — Very  well. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  May  I  look  at  that  book.  What  is  the  character  of  it? 

40.332.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  your  Lordship  let  me  have  it  for  a  moment  and  I  will 
explain.  It  is  one  of  the  documents,  of  course  it  is  no  evidence  ? — It  is  a  private 
book. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  only  want  to  know  the  character  of  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  has  name  and  date  of  meeting,  county  and  place,  note  as  to  the 
meeting,  and  circumstances  of  meeting,  remarks,  number  of  meetings  of  the  National 
League,  and  so  on — “Mr.  Davitt  used  strong  language  calculated  to  deter  anyone 
“  from  taking  evicted  farms,  and  condemning  the  system  of  land-grabbing,  and  said 
“  that  four  years  ago  ” — 

(Sir  R.  James.)  I  understand  it  is  not  in  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord  asked  the  character  of  the  book,  and  I  was  showing  the 
nature  of  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  but  you  have  no  right  to  read  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  suppose  if  the  judges  have  a  right  to  look  at  it  I  have  a  right  to 
look  at  it  also. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  it  had  better  not  be  read. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

40.333.  May  I  have  a  look  at  the  book  for  a  moment.  I  see  this  book  begins  in 
August  1884;  there  is  no  entry  before  that  date? — No,  because  it  was  only  then  I  took 

it  up. 

40.334.  That  purports  to  refer  to  various  meetings  which  came  within  your  know¬ 
ledge? — I  explained,  Mr.  Lockwood,  how  it  was  that  each  meeting  was  reported  to  me 
that  was  held  in  the  division,  and  that  1  then  made  a  note.  I  read  the  report  of  the 
meeting,  and  this  is  made  out  from  that  report. 

40.335.  You  have.  I  understand,  carefully  read  the  newspapers  which  contain  reports 
of  meetings  in  your  district? — I  have  ;  but  these  are  taken,  not  only  from  the  news¬ 
paper  report,  but  from  the  reports  of  reporters. 

40.336.  My  question  does  not  really  relate  to  that  book  ;  my  question  is  as  to  your 
making  yourself  familiar  with  the  newspaper  reports.  You  were  asked  by  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  just  now,  the  reasons  you  have  for  your  statement,  that 
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crime  and  outrage  followed  upon  the  action  of  the  League,  or  indeed,  as  you  put  it 
more  strongly,  were  encouraged  by  the  League ;  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  you 
gave  for  your  opinion  was,  that  there  was  an  absence  of  denunciation  of  outrage  by 
members  of  the  League  ? — That  was  one  reason. 

40.337.  I  presume,  before  you  allowed  your  mind  to  be  influenced  in  that  direction, 
you  have  perused  the  newspapers  and  accounts  of  meetings,  to  see  whether  you  were 
justified  in  that  opinion — namely,  that  outrage  was  not  denounced  ?— Yes. 

40.338.  That  it  so  ? — Yes. 

40.339.  Is  that  so  ? — Generally  so. 

40.340.  Were  you,  on  the  31st  October  1880,  attending  to  your  duties  ? — I  was,  as 
a  resident  magistrate. 

30.341.  Just  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  read  to  you. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  forgive  me;  before  my  friend  can  read  anything,  he  must 
ask  the  witness  first  as  to  his  knowledge  of  it  before  anything  can  be  put  to  him. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  May  I  point  out  that  this  gentleman  has  spoken  of  his  impres¬ 
sion,  gathered  from  reports  of  meetings.  My  learned  friend  is  now  putting  to  him  a 
report  of  a  meeting ;  and  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  ask  him  whether,  now  that  this  is 
pointed  out  to  him - 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  it  was  a  report  of 
a  meeting. 

( Mr  Loclcwood.)  Of  something  that  took  place  at  a  meeting. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  friend  did  not  go  even  so  far  as  that.  If  this  gentleman  says 
“  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  was  never  there,”  then  I  presume  that  my  friend  could  not 
ask  him  about  it. 

( The  President.)  We  have  had  this  before.  You  are  entitled  to  put  the  question  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  his  attention  has  been  called  to  particular 
things ;  but  the  instant  you  get  from  him  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it, 
you  are  not  entitled  to  go  on  and  read  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Not  for  another  purpose,  your  Lordship  means. 

(The  President.)  Not  for  another  purpose.  You  will  conform  to  that,  I  am  sure,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

40.342.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  were  attending  to  your  duties  on  the  31st  October 
1880? — Yes;  as  resident  magistrate. 

40.343.  Are  you  aware  that  upon  that  date  a  meeting  took  place  at  Tipperary  ? — I 
am  not. 

40.344.  In  Tipperary  ? — I  am  not.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  town  of  Tipperary. 
I  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  town  of  Tipperary  in  1880. 

40.345.  But  you  read  the  newspaper  reports  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  cannot 
remember  the  exact  meeting. 

40.346.  You  read  the  newspaper  reports,  you  know,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  this 
opinion  which  you  have  given  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and 
which  is  based  upon  the  absence  of  denunciation  ? —  No ;  it  is  before  the  time. 

40.347.  Have  you  any  note  of  meetings  as  far  back  as  the  31st  October  1880? — I 

have  not.  . 

40.348.  Now,  let  me  try  if  I  can  reoall  this  meeting  to  your  recollection.  Do  you 
remember  a  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  31st  October  1880,  which  was  addressed  by 

Mr.  Parnell  ? _ I  do"  not  know.  Mr.  Parnell  addressed  so  many  meetings  about  that 

time  I  cannot  remember  that  one.  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  Tipperary,  where  that 
meeting-  was  held,  at  that  time. 

40.349.  As  I  understood  you,  in  answer  to  the  question  I  put  to  you  just  now,  you 
were’reading  the  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  forming  your  mind  generally  ? — Yes, 
and  I  may  have  read  that  meeting,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  am  i  not  entitled  to  read  to  him  an  extract  from  a  speech, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  or  did  not  read  it  at  that 
time. 

(The  President.)  I  will  allow  you  to  do  that.  It  must  not  be  read  in  extenso,  but 
sufficiently  to  test  his  memory  whether  he  had  that  under  his  notice,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  this  in  evidence. 

40,350-1.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to  follow  your  Lordship’s 
intimation  1  will  put  it  generally.  Do  not  you  remember  that  at  the  meeting  on 
the  31st  October  1880  that  Mr*  Parnell  did  denounce  outrage  ? — I  do  not. 
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40  352  That,  mv  Lord,  will  be  sufficient.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another 
instance,  “  Wexford,  May  1881  ?  1  had  nothing  to  say  to  Wexford,  but  I  may  have 

read  it.  .  . 

40  353  Are  you  aware  that  a  meeting  was  held  m  Wexford — 1  cannot  give  you  the 

date  nearer  than  the  month— in  May  1881,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
Member  of  Parliament? — No,  I  am  not  aware.  . 

40.354.  Does  this  recall  it  to  your  recollection  that  at  this  meeting  Mr.  John 

Redmond  denounced  outrage  ? 

40.355.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 


40.356.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  putting  it  in  the  most  general  terms  ?— I  do  not 
remember ;  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  W  exford  at  that  time. 

40.357.  At  Tullagh,  17th  October  1880?— No,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

40.358.  You  do  not  remember  a  meeting  taking  place  there  on  that  day  ?—  No,  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  Carlow  at  that  time. 

40.359.  Do  you  remember,  at  that  place,  at  that  time,  that  the  late  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray 
denounced  outrage  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

40.360.  The  next  instance  I  am  going  to  give  you  did  not  occur  within  your  own 
district.  I  suppose  you  follow  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  Parliament  representing 

your  district  ? — I  read  a  great  number  of  them. 

40.361.  Arc  you  aware  that  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Queen’s 
County,  which  is  within  your  district,  on  the  10th  October  1880,  at  Castleisland,  made 
a  speech  denouncing  outrage? — I  do  not  remember. 

40.362.  At  Maryborough,  that  is  within  your  district  ? — Yes. 

40.363.  Are  you  aware  that  a  meeting  was  held  there  on  the  17th  October  1880? — I 
do  not  remember.  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  Queen  s  County  then. 

40.364.  And  that  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Macdonald,  a  parish  priest,  denounced  outrage  at 


that  meeting  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

40.365.  Again,  at  Maryborough,  that  is  the  same  date  I  have  given  you  before,  the 
17th’ October,  that  Mr.  Marham,  Member  of  Parliament,  also  denounced  outrage  at 
that  meeting  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

40.366.  And  again,  at  that  same  meeting,  that  Mr.  Leeman,  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
denounced  violence  and  outrage? — I  do  not  remember. 

40.367.  Then,  these  meetings  I  have  put  to  you,  are  all  meetings  which  took  place 
before  the  book  commenced  ? — Before  I  had  charge  of  the  administration. 

40.368.  Let  me  finish  my  question  before  the  first  date  in  that  book  with  the  brown 
paper  binding  ? — Yes. 

40.369.  But  that  book  includes  the  period  which  includes  the  month  of  February 


1885? — It  does. 

40.370.  Was  there  not  a  meeting  held  at  Newtonbury  on  the  1st  February  1885  ? 

I  have  not  a  note  of  it  here.  The  reason  of  it  was,  that  A  exford  aud  \\  icklow,  as  1 
explained  yesterday,  I  did  not  look  over, 

40.371.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  collated  as  it  were  the  meetings  where  speeches 
were'  made  which  you  considered  objectionable? — No  public  meetings  held  in  my 
division- — that  part  of  1885,  Wexford  and  Wicklow  was  not  in  my  division.  I  only  got 

them  in  1885. 

40.372.  This  is  1885  ?— It  was  only  late  in  1885,  October  I  think,  I  got  it. 

40.373.  That  is  the  reason  ? — That  is  the  reason  for  .he  omission. 

40.374.  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  that  on  the  1st  February,  at  Newtonbury,  Mr. 
William  Rodmond  denounced  outrage  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

40.375.  If  you  had  been  aware  that  the  prominent  persons  whose  names  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  had  denounced  outrage  upon  the  occasions  I  have  put  to  you,  would  that  have 
made  any  difference  to  the  opinion  you  gave  to  Sir  C.  Russell  just  now  ? — I  spoke 
generally — that  they  did  not  generally  denounce  outrage,  and  1  said  the  National 
League  did  not,  neither  in  speeches,  nor  generally  at  the  meetings  of  their  members. 

40.376.  If  1  follow  your  answer  aright,  you  say  you  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
,  leaders  of  the  Irish  party — that  is  the  Irish  Constitutional  party  as  we  call  it — that 

these  gentlemen  did  not  denounce  outrage  ? — As  a  rule  1  must  say  that  they  did  not. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  might  not  be  individual  cases  of  it. 

40.377.  I  put  this  question  to  you.  If  you  had  known,  Sir,  of  the  instances  I  have  put 
to  you,  would  that  have  affected  your  opinion,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  I  am  right 
in  suggesting  that  on  the  occasions  I  have  mentioned,  that  outrage  was  denounced  by 
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the  persons  whose  names  I  have  given  to  you  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  class  of 
outrage  that  was  connected  with  the  National  League  such  as  intimidation  and  boy¬ 
cotting,  which  it  was  principally,  that  it  would,  except  that  I  said  generally  that  it  was 
not  generally  denounced.  I  do  not  say  it  was  never  denounced,  that  there  were  never 
individual  cases  denounced. 

40.378.  Pardon  me.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question,  I  will  put  it 
again.  My  question  is  this :  Had  you  known  of  the  instances  which  Ihave  put  to 
you  of  these  prominent  men  denouncing  outrage,  would  that  have  altered  or  affected 
you  opinion  ? — Not  as  to  the  record.  I  should  have  said  with  few  exceptions. 

40.379.  You  would  have  modified  it  to  that  extent  ? — I  might  because  I  would  have 
known  of  the  exceptions  which  I  did  not  before. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Possibly  we  had  better  reserve  the  re-examination  of  this  gentleman 
as  he  has  to  be  recalled. 


County  Inspector  Samuel  Bevan  Roger  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

40.380.  Are  you  district  inspector  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — No,  I  am  a  county 
inspector. 

40.381.  Did  you  search  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  O’Connor,  in  Athlone,  on  the  6th 
April  1883  ? — I  did. 

40.382.  Does  Miss  Mary  O’Connor,  her  daughter,  live  with  her  ? — At  that  time  two 
daughters  lived  with  her. 

40.383.  Is  Miss  Mary  O’Connor  the  Secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Branch  of  the  Land 
League  ? — 1  believe  she  was. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  know  ? 

40.384.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  find  that  book  (handed  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

40.385.  Did  you  also  find  those  letters  ;  there  are  several  letters  in  it  ? — Yes. 

40.386.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  county  is  this  ? — County  Roscommon,  my 
Lord. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  Lord,  the  first  book  is  headed  “  Ordinary  law,”  and  then,  my 
Lord,  it  is  further  headed  “  Expenses  incurred  for  defence,  &c.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  matter  at  all;  and,  as  I  have  so 
constantly  to  say — probably  it  will  not  be  due  to  your  Lordships — but  we  have  not  had 
this  disclosed  to  us. 

(The  President.)  It  is  produced  by  the  witness. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  was  produced  in  court  by  the  witness. 

(The  President.)  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  before  us,  it  was  produced  by  the 
witness. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  And  as  far  as  I  know  it  was  produced  by  the  witness.  I  am  only, 
my  Lords,  saying  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  put  in 
evidence. 

40.387.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Is  rest  found  in  it  ? — Yes,  my  mark  is  on  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  Ladies’  Land  League 
at  all. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  We  shall  prove  that  Miss  Mary  O’Connor  was  secretary  of  the 
Ladies’  Local  Branch  of  the  Land  League. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  so  ?  Where  is  that  proved  ? 

40.388.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Were  you  quartered  there  at  the  time? — I  was. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Has  it  been  proved  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  bound  to  press  this. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  the  document  itself  will  prove  it  fully. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  arguing  in  a  circle.  If  you  have  any  proof  that  she 
was  secretary,  and  my  Lords  think  that  is  enough,  I  will  say  no  more. 

(The  President. (  Then  that  will  be  enough  if  it  is  proved,  but  I  really  do  not 
recollect  anything  about  it. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  first  letter  found  is  signed  “  Anna  Parnell,  Hon.  Secretary,” 
and  it  is  addressed  from  the  Irish  National  League. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  How  can  that  be  evidence.  A  search  made  in  the  house  of  this 
young  lady’s  mother? 
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(Mr.  Atkinson.)  She  lived  with  her  mother. 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  suppose  other  people  live  with  their  mother  also. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then,  my  Lords,  with  it  is  found  a  document  endorsed  “  Miss 
O’Connor’s  duties.” 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Is  this  a  fair  way  of  putting  it  ? 

(The  President.)  It  has  been  proved  that  Miss  Parnell  occupied  some  position,  what, 

I  do  not  quite  know. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Ferragher,  the  witness  who  was  examined  yesterday,  said 

(The  President.)  That  he  sent  letters  and  so  on  from  the  same  house  as  that  which 
the  Land  League  had  offices.  Now,  then,  this  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Parnell,  or  signed 

by  her  ?  ' 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  a  letter  signed  “  Anna  Parnell,”  and  purports  to  come  from 
her,  and  it  is  headed  “  Irish  National  Land  League,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,”  and  your  Lordships  will  remember  that  Ferragher  s  evidence  was  that  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  had  rooms  upstairs  in  the  same  house. 

(The  President.)  That  will  be  evidence  then.  [The  following  letter  was  put  in  and 

read.] 

“Irish  National  Land  League,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  February 
1st  1881, — Madam,  As  I  believe  you  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  central  Land 
League  of  the  ladies  of  Ireland  has  been  formed  in  Dublin,  and  wish  you  to  use 
all  your  influence  to  induce  the  ladies  of  your  neighbourhood  to  form  a  branch. 
The  special  duty  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  will  be  to  undertake  the  relief  of 
evicted  tenants  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  No  rules  have  as 
yet  been  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  local  branches,  but  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  rules  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
As  soon  as  a  branch  is  started  the  secretary  should  send  in  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  the  number  of  members  to  the  central  offices.  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
Anna  Parnell.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  In  the  house  where  this  lady  lives  was  found  this  other  document, 
headed,  “  Miss  O’Connor’s  duties.”  [The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read.] 

“  Miss  O’Connor’s  duties.”  “  Send  mittens  to  all  the  tenants  situated  as  served 
with  writs,  swimming  or  sinking.  Draw  inspectors  and  relief  officers  particular 
attention  to  all  statements  concerning  the  action  of  tenants.  Write  notes  of  these 
for  county  inspector  down  in  a  book  at  the  executive  meeting,  and  take  notes  of 
any  information  gleaned  there  for  inspection.  Take  appropriate  action  on  all  the 
different  local  news  received  from  the  papers.  Cut  out  the  papers,  paste  them 
together.  Take  from  the  local  pnpers  the  names  for  Red,  Black,  and  licket-of- 
Leave,  and  Emergency  book.  Read  Dublin  papers  and  take  action  of  all  news 
and  note  the  release,  discharge,  &c.  of  Ordinary  law  prisoners.  Write  on 
prisoners’  forms  when  he  is  catered  for.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then  they  found  a  book,  my  Lords,  headed  “Ordinary  Law. 
Expenses  incurred  for  defence,  &c.,  in  the  different  counties,”  which  contained  several 
references.  It  contains  entries  of  sums  of  money,  amounting  to  some  hundreds  in  the 
aggregate,  paid  to  different  persons  for  the  defence  of  prisoners,  under  ordinary  law,  and 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  And  amongst  others,  a  cheque  which  is  spoken 
of  by  a  previous  witness,  namely,  four  sums - 

(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  Let  me  have  the  original  paper,  and  can  you  hand  me  a  copy 
of  the  document  also  that  we  may  follow  this. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.) 

“  Tralee,  cheque  sent  to  Mr.  Harrington  17/.  12s.  3 d.  Cheque  sent  to  Mr. 
Harrington  for  the  three  ladies  prisoners,  9/.  June  the  8th,  cheque  sent  to  Mr. 
Harrington  for  Miss  O’Connor,  catering  bill  for  prisoners  (Is.  6d.  per  day,  271 
days)  in  Tralee,  2)/.  Gs.  6 d.  July  the  4th,  cheque  sent  for  prisoners  books  for 
four  weeks  catering  for  the  Misses  Hogan  and  O’Neil  from  the  3rd  June  to  the 
1st  July  ;  extra  3s.  The  cheque  sent  to  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  HI.  3s.  ’ 
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There  was  a  controversy  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Donoghue  as  to  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Timothy  Harrington  or  Mr.  Edward  Harrington. 

“  Cheque  sent  to  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell .)  What  date  are  you  on  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  13th  June,  the  13th  July,  and  14th  July. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  year  ? 

(Mr.* Atkinson.)  It  does  not  give  any  year. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  copy  you  have  given  me  does.  At  the  top  of  page  82  appears 
the  date. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  Lord,  there  are  a  number  of  other  prisoners  to  which  money  is 
paid,  whether  they  were  convicted  or  not.  That  will  appear  upon  the  returns  to  be 
given  in,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  any  proof  of  it.  Among  the 
other  papers  is  found  one  of  the  eviction  forms,  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and  which  is  similar  to  those  eviction  forms  I  have  given  in,  signed  “  Elizabeth 
O’Connor,”  and  also  a  letter  signed  “  D.  Poland,”  and  dated  Sunday  the  21st.  I  do 
not  read  it,  my  Lord,  but  it  is  simply  to  prove  that  this  lady  was  in  correspondence 
with  this  Mr.  D.  Poland.  It  will  be  established  afterwards  who  and  what  he  was. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Upon  that  print  that  you  have  given  me.  that  does  not  appear. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  There  is  also  another  document.  It  is  headed  the  “  Ladies’  National 
League”  and  begins  : — 

“  Bed  book.  Ready  and  Shannon  Bridge,  King’s  ex-suspect  William  Kilror 
ready  ;  arranged  to  put  the  meeting  of  labourers  into  the  hands  of  Kilror  who 
had  arranged  to  break  down  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Tenants  from  the  No  Rent 
Manifesto.  Authority  of  Captain  Dugmore  26/5/82.  Also  Gerald  Foley  Kinnelly, 
King’s  County.  Authority,  Captain  Dugmore  27/5/82.” 

That  is  put  in  to  show  this  lady  was  in  correspondence  with  Captain  Dugmore,  whose 
position  will  hereafter  be  established.  The  last  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  O’Connor 
dated  the  18th  October  1881,  which  I  put  in  for  the  same  purpose,  not  so  much  for  the 
contents. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

40.389.  Under  what  statute  was  this  search  made  ? — Under  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882. 

40.390.  How  many  searches  have  you  assisted  at  altogether  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
exceeded  10,  perhaps. 

40.391.  As  many  as  10? — Under  that  Act  I  never  made  any  searches  that  I 
remember  except  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  an  occasional  one  during  my 
service  for  arms. 

40.392.  I  mean  for  documents  ? — None,  I  may  say,  for  documents  but  that. 

40.393.  Which  ? — This  particular  one. 

40.394.  But  you  searched  for  arms  ? — Yes. 

40.395.  And  I  presume  on  the  same  occasion  of  your  searching  for  arms  you  looked 
for  documents  ? — On  this  occasion  I  searched  for  documents. 

40.396.  And  I  say  on  the  other  occasions  that  you  searched  for  arms  you  looked 
for  documents  too  ? — I  searched  under  that  Act. 

40.397.  And  there  were  10  cases  altogether  ? — In  or  about.  I  could  not  say  for 
certain. 

40.398.  This  Miss  O’Connor;  do  you  know  her? — It  is  some  years  since  I  saw  her. 
She  left  Athlone,  and  I  have  been  out  a  couple  of  years  myself. 

40.399.  What  age  was  she  then  ? — A  woman  of  30  and  upwards. 

40.400.  Living  with  her  mother  ? — There  were  two  sisters  living  with  her  mother, 
and  one  son.  James  O’Connor  was  the  son’s  name. 

40.401.  And  this  is  the  record  you  have  given  us  of  the  search  ? — Yes. 

40.402.  Where  have  these  documents  been  since  ?— Well,  they  passed  out  of  my 
hands  on  the  1st  May  following,  1883,  to  the  special  resident  magistrate,  Colonel 
Forbes. 

40.403.  I  may  take  it  you  only  got  possession  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
produced? — Just  to  prove  that  I  found  them. 

40.404.  Who  gave  them  to  you  ? — I  got  them  from  an  official  since  I  came  over  to 
England. 
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40  405.  At  the  Irish  Office  ?— No,  here,  m  Court. 

40  406.  Who  was  the  official?— He  was  Mr.  Gibbons ;  Mr.  Gibbons  was  his  name.  , 

40  407.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  district  officer,  and  he  is  in  the  divisional  magistrate  s 

office. 

40.408.  Where  ?— In  Athlone.  ,  .  A  ,  .  ,  , 

40.409.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  matter?— I  daresay  they  passed  into  his  custody. 

I  could  not  tell  you. 

40.410.  You  do  not  know  how?— N o.  T  ,  4 

40  411.  Was  he  assisting  in  getting  up  the  case  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  I  think  he  was  just  merely  a  medium  of  transmission  to  me  at  Mr. 

^°40412°  I  think  you  gave  the  date  of  the  search? — Yes,  the  25th  April  1883. 

40.413.  Was  the  lady  then  living  in  Athlone  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  police  was  present  at 

the  search. 

(Sir  E  James.)  My  Lord,  we  pass  for  a  time  from  oral  evidence  to  reading 
speeches  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  they  must  be  read,  but  I  will  read  them  as  shortly  as 
I  can.  There  are  79  speeches,  proved  by  extracts  of  newspapers,  that  are  in  evidence. 
The  relation  of  the  newspaper,  of  course,  has  to  be  established.  I  understand  that  the 
bound  volume  that  can  be  produced  will  be  produced  to  follow  the  extracts  that  1  read. 

I  think  therefore,  it  will  be  more  convenient,  as  they  have  been  furnished  to  my  learned 
friends  *  to  have  copies  of  such  portions  of  speeches  that  they  desire  to  read  furnished. 
A  communication  has  been  received  from  the  solicitors  of  the  gentlemen  whom  my 
friend  represents,  those  are  the  clients  of  my  friend,  and  they  say  that  the  copies  as 
furnished  will  be  admitted.  All  I  can  do  now  is  to  read  them.  If  my  friend  wishes 
any  further  portions  of  the  speeches  read  than  I  read  he  can  read  them. 

I  Sir  G.  Bussell )  As  far  as  my  friend  Mr.  Asquith  and  myself  are  concerned  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Parnell’s  speeches,  we  shall  ask  that  all  these  speeches  be  lead. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  of  course,  my  friend  must  furnish  those. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  To  which  do  you  refer?  .  .  4 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Of  course  it  is  reasonable,  if  my  friend  wishes  it,  that  they  should 

^ (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Will  you  take  them  in  order  of  date? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  I  had  better  read  them  one  by  one. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  order  of  dates. 

(Sir  E  James.)  We  have  been  bound  to  follow  counties  to  some  extent,  and  1  think 
it  would  be  far  better,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully  for  your  Lordship’s  note,  taken 
with  the  index,  that  we  should  follow  county  by  county,  and  then  by  date  m  each 

county. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Have  we  got  that  index  f 
( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  have  not  got  it. 

(The  President.)  It  has  not  come  under  my  notice.  I  will  not  say  it  has  not  been 

•  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sorry  the  index  has  not  been  furnished  you  of  the  collection  of 
speeches,  one  by  one,  as  I  am  going  to  read  them  to  your  Lordships.  A  copy  was 
delivered,  I  am  told,  to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  arranging  the  order  in  which 

I  wished  to  read  them.  .  , 

(The  President.)  Am  I  to  take  it  that  all  you  are  going  to  read  have  been  supplied 
to  us,  or  will  you  confine  yourself  only  to  those  of  which  copies  have  been  furnished  ? 
(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  there  have  been  two  bundles  furnished  and  a 

supplementary  bundle. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  There  have  been  speeches  in  1SS0. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  go  back  to  1879. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Two  bundles  of  speeches  we  have  had,  and  the  only  one  I 
have  seen  is  a  large  bundle  of  1880,  and  some  also  of  1881. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  have  been  others  handed  in  to  your  Lordships,  I  am  told. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  we  have  seen  that  aro 

handed  in  now. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  say  they  have  not  been  handed  in,  but  they  have  not  been 
brought  to  my  notice. 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  My  request  was  that  they  should  be  handed  in.  The  clerk  of 
Mr.  Soames  is  not  present  who  attends  to  these  matters,  but  he  will  be  here  directly 
Then,  my  Lord,  we  commence  with  a  speech  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  The  counties 
have  been  taken  alphabetically.  Cavan  the  21st  October  1880.  The  place  is  Bailie- 
borough.  It  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar’s. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  must  ask  Sir  Henry  James  to  read  the  whole  of  the  speech,  if  he 
puts  it  in.  r 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  object,  of  course.  We  have  only  marked  certain  relative 
passages,  but  of  course  I  must  acquiesce  in  that.  Mr.  Biggar  is  perfectly  within  his 
right.  From  our  point  of  view  a  good  deal  of  it  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject.  6 

(Sir.  C.  Bussell.)  We  think  the  whole  context  is  material. 

(Scr  H.  James..)  I  wish  it  to  be  understand  that  I  read  it  all  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Biggar.  “  Mr.  Biggar  came  forward  and  said.” 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar  of  the  21  st  October  1880  at  Bailieborough  was  put  in  and 

read.] 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  at  the  same  meeting  there  is  a  speech  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Briody,  who  says  k‘  Fellow  countrymen,  you  have  heard  so  much  of 
“  Mr;  Biggar,  that  I  have  very  little  to  say  now.”  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
very  important  in  that  speech.  J  6 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  You  do  not  read  that  speech. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  that.  Then,  my  Lord, 
Mr.  Sexton  speaks  at  that  meeting,  and  he  says,  “  Fellow  countrymen,  I  have  the 
“  honour  of  coming  among  you  here  to-day  as  a  delegate  of  the  Irish  National 
“  League,  &c.” 

[ The  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton  at  Bailieborough  on  the  2lst  of  October  1880  was  put  in 

and  partly  read.] 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  must  ask  you  to  read  more  of  this  speech. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Would  you  read  the  portion  you  wish  read. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  my  learned  friend.  This  is  the 
passage  I  am  going  to  read  now.  I  may  at  once  say  I  have  carefully  gone  through 
it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  really  important  points,  but  I  am  really  disposed 
to  agree  with  what  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  said  that  the  speech  should 
be  before  your  Lordships  in  its  entirety. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  wdl  suggest  that  as  my  friend  reads  he  will  find  some  matters  are 
colourless,  and  perhaps  he  will  exercise  some  discretion  as  to  what  he  reads. 

[Mr.  Sexton  s  speech  in  its  entirety  was  then  put  in  and  read.] 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  the  next  speech  is  one  by  Mr.  Biggar  at  Bawnboy  in  the 
county  of  Cavan  on  the  30th  of  October  1880. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar  at  Bawnboy  on  30 th  October  1880  was  put  in  and  read.] 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  next  meeting  is  at  Black  Lion  in  the  county  of  Cavan  on  the 
13th  of  November  1880.  The  two  speakers  at  that  meeting  were  Mr.  Biggar  and 
Patrick  J.  Sheridan.  There  is  nothing  in  the  speech  of  Sheridan  to  be  read.  It  is 
only  the  fact  that  both  Biggar  and  Sheridan  attended  that  meeting  and  spoke.  The 
first  part  is  not  the  part  I  wish  to  read. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  do  not  read  any  portion  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  speech  at  that 
meeting  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  you  will  read  anything  you  like.  The  transcript  is  in  Court. 

(Mr.  Jjockwood.)  You  have  not  supplied  us  with  that. 

(Sir.  E.  James.)  No. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Can  you  do  so  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No.  That  was  the  agreement.  There  is  power  for  you  to  refer  to 
it,  because  it  is  in  the  building,  and  if  you  wish  to,  you  can  refer  to  it. 
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(Mr  Lockivood.)  It  was  only  in  this  regard,  I  thought  my  friend  should  supply  us 
with  a  copy  of  that.  In  the  speech  I  am  about  to  read  Mr.  Sheridan  s  speech  is 
referred  to,  and  the  statements  he  made. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  my  friend  is  entitled  to  this  observation.  I  he  speech  as 
delivered  in  Mr.  Biggar’s  presence  would  be  an  innocuous  speech.  If  we  thought 
there  was  anything0  m  it  which  we  thought  deserved  attention  we  should  put  in  it, 
therefore  my  friend  is  entitled  to  say  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  it. 

(Mr.  Loclcivood.)  Perhaps  you  would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes.  ,  T  i 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  may  remark,  I  do  not  at  all  acknowledge  that  1  heard  all  that  took 

place  at  a  meeting,  when  I  was  present  at  one  part  of  the  meeting.  I  remember  being 
at  a  meeting  at  Kinlougii  th.©  next  day  after  the  Black  Lion  meeting,  winch.  I  suppose 
will  be  read,  where  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  till  the  meeting  was  nearly  over. 
Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  what  any  particular  speaker  said  ;  and  I  do 
not  bold  myself  responsible  for  what  any  person  said  or  did. 

(The  President.)  If  you  will  read  this  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  we  shall  see  what  the 
reference  is  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  then  shall  be  able  to  judge. 

[The  speech  was  put  in  and  read.] 


[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


[A  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar ,  delivered  at  Mullagh  on  the  \  Wi  December  1880,  was  put  in  and 

read. 

A  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  delivered  on  the  17 th  October  1880,  at  Tullogh  was  put  in  and 
read. 

In  the  course  of  reading  the  speech  the  following  discussion  took  place.] 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  I  think,  my  Lords,  and  Mr.  Biggar  agrees  with  me,  that  those 
portions  of  the  speech  shall  be  read  which  deal  with  the  Irish  question  in  some  way, 
and  that  matters  of  general  policy  or,  rather,  conduct  should  not  be  read. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  let  me  make  an  observation  at  this  stage.  In  the  first 
place,  up  to  this  point,  I  have  read  every  word  in  my  own  room,  and  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  have  done  the  same.  What  are  you  gaining  by  reading  these  out  aloud  ? 
You  are  not  addressing  yourself  only  to  the  people  who  are  in  this  Court,  and  if  you 
want  them  read  by  a  larger  public  it  will  be  equally  attained  by  their  being  printed 
without  being  read.  I  am  told  it  will  take  many,  many  days  to  get  through  these  ;  it 
took  me  many  days  in  my  own  room. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  is  also  reading  that  which 
your  Lordships  have  already  read. 

(The  President.)  I  know  ;  this  is  addressed  to  you  all. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  all  the  speeches  were  put  in  and  appear 
on  the  notes,  I  am  perfectly  content ;  but  what  Sir  Henry  James  proposes  to  do  is  this, 
to  read  extracts  which  probably  do  not  convey  the  real  meaning  of  the  speeches,  and 
they  will  appear  in  that  form  in  the  morning  newspapers ;  but  if  Sir  Henry  James  will 
put  the  whole  of  the  speeches  into  the  hands  of  the  shorthand  writer,  then  they  can  be 
printed,  and  no  harm  will  be  done. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  am  anxious  to  follow  what  your  Lordship  has  said,  but  I 
would  say  with  great  respect  that  this  is  a  public  inquiry,  and  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
refer  as  briefly  as  I  can  to  the  very  portinent  and  important  parts  of  theso  speeches.  If 
they  are  merely  made  an  appendix  they  will  never  be  read  at  all,  I  presume.  I  am  not 
complaining  of  the  context  being  read,  the  only  point  is  whether  that  which  does  not 
present  itself  to  your  Lordship’s  observation  should  also  bo  road. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Lockwood  assents  to  that.  I  am  only  suggesting  whether  you 
could  not  shorten  this  (it  will  take  a  very  long  time)  and  not  read  them  all  through. 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  May  Isay  this,  these  speeches  your  Lordship  sees  affect,  as  we  have 
selected  them,  principally  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  particulars.  We  have  by  these  speeches  to  connect  those  members, 
which  is  the  case  which  we  shall  present,  or  have  presented,  with  organisation  through¬ 
out  the  country.  May  I  ask  your  Lordships  would  it  be  satisfactory  not  to  put  in 
evidence  what  we  are  pointing  to,  and  mention  it  to  your  Lordships  now,  but  merely  to 
place  these  speeches  before  your  Lordships  and  say  what  we  rely  upon,  because  your 
Lordship’s  mind  may  not  be  at  one  with  us,  and  who  ever  has  to  reply  it  will  be  a 
difficult  task  to  point  out  upon  what  we  rely. 

( The  President.)  Probably  this  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  you  have  marked  the 
passages  which  you  rely  upon  ;  in  fact  you  are  now  marking  them  by  reading  them. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

(The  President.)  That  would  sufficiently  call  our  attention  to  the  passages. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  see  how  an  argument  can  be  built  up  upon  the  effect  of 
evidence,  unless  it  is  read  to  the  Court,  if  it  be  taken  in  that  silent  manner,  without 
calling  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  it. 

(The  President.)  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  say  a  document  shall  be  taken  as  in, 
and  may  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Quite  so,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Lockwood  and  yourself  are  doing  your  best  to 
shorten  the  matter,  and  if  you  really  do  not  see  your  way  to  shorten  it,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  assure  your  Lordships  we  have  made  a  selection  of  what  we 
thought  was  relevant.  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  conclude,  at  any  rate,  some  of 
the  important  speeches,  and  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  us  to  bear  in  mind  what  you 
have  said  I  will  confer  with  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  this  afternoon, 
and  see  what  we  can  do  in  the  matter. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  particularly  anxious,  as  I  said  just  now,  when  I  interrupted 
myself,  only  to  read  those  parts  of  the  speeches  which  deal  with  the  matter  which  my 
learned  friend  emphasises  by  calling  your  Lordships’  attention  to  it. 

(The  President.)  You  have  them  before  you  ;  if  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning 
you  would  mark  for  yourselves  those  passages  which  you  desire  to  read,  and  confine 
yourselves  to  reading  those,  that  will  enormously  shorten  it.  You  have  been  reading 
the  whole  speech  in  extenso  ;  you  have  checked  yourself  very  kindly,  I  may  say  as  far 
as  my  own  feelings  are  concerned.  Do  you  not  think  y  ou  will  be  able  to  mark  in 
advance  those  passages  which  you  think  it  necessary  should  be  read  out  aloud.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  shorten  the  inquiry  very  much. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Your  Lordship  sees  that  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago  we  gave  a 
copy  of  these  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  affording  my  learned  friends  an  opportunity 
of  marking  them. 

(Mr.  Loclcicood.)  And  so  we  have,  and  there  is  one  speech  I  have  read,  the  first 
speech,  I  dare  say  my  learned  friend  has  noticed  it,  that  Mr.  Asquith  had  a  marked 
copy  of  before  him,  and  he  called  my  attention  to  such  portions  as  he  thought 
important  and  I  read  it. 

(The  President.)  You  will  do  your  best,  we  will  go  on  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  best 
we  can. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  the  course  your  Lordship  has  suggested, 
that  these  speeches  should  be  put  in  without  being  read,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to 
us  to  call  attention  to  any  portion  of  them,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  to  call  attention  to  any  portion  of  them. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  calling  attention  to  portions. 

(Mr.  Loclcicood.)  But  at  a  later  stage,  I  mean. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  When  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  In  the  speech. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  attention  is  called,  as  my  learned  friend  suggests,  it  must  be 
called  at  one  time  or  another,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  shorten  it  to  delay  it  till  the 
reply  in  the  case.  I  should  have  thought  if  we  take  it  very  shortly  now  we  should  get 
it  over  sooner. 
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[Mr.  Lockwood  finished  reading  the  speech.  A  speech  of  the  19 th  September,  1880  at 
Ennis ,  County  Clare,  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell,  ivas  then  read .] 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  the  next  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon  on  Sunday  the  7th 
of  November  1880  at  Killaloo  in  County  Cork. 

[The  speech  was  put  in  and  read.) 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  a  speech  here  of  the  21st  of  March  by  Mr.  Biggar,  but  I  hear 
there  is  some  que -tion  about  this  speech.  Do  you  dispute  this,  Mr.  Biggar  ? 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  a  speech  I  was  purposing  to  read  delivered  by  Mr.  Biggar 
at  Cork  on  the  21st  of  March.  I  have  received  the  information  that  the  speech  is 
questioned  and  that  it  is  wished  it  should  be  proved.  That  is  quite  within  the  arrange¬ 
ment  we  made,  and  therefore  that  will  be  proved  by  the  shorthand  writer. 

Then  we  pass  to  the  30th  of  May  1880,  a  speech  at  D unmanway.  Perhaps  I  may 
intimate  the  purpose  for  which  this  is  read.  Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Michael  Boyton,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  his  position  as  well  as  to  what 
he  said  that  we  read  this  speech.  At  that  meeting  in  addition  to  Mr.  Boyton  there 
were  other  speakers  present;.  They  consist  of  Mr.  Sullivan  (I  do  not  know  which 
Sullivan  that  is),  Mr.  O’Hea,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Cronin  of  Cork.  I  am  told  that 
is  neither  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  nor  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.  I  will  take  at  once 
the  statement  that  it  was  neither  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  nor  Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Boyton  at  Dwnmanway  on  the  30 th  of  May  1880  was  then 

put  in  and  read.) 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  next  speech  is  one  on  the  29th  of  August  1880  at  Clonakilty. 
The  only  part  I  have  to  read  there  is  a  very  small  portion  of  Mr.  E.  Farrell’s  speech. 

( The  President.)  Who  was  Mr.  Farrell  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  a  person  speaking  at  a  Land  League  meeting.  We  have  given 
no  proof  of  who  Farrell  is.  There  is  no  further  proof  than  that.  It  is  a  Land  League 
meeting,  your  Lordship  sees. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Farrell  was  put  in  and  read.) 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  speech  on  the  5th  of  September  1880  at 
Castlelyons,  county  Cork,  by  the  same  person,  Edward  Farrell. 

[The  speech  was  put  in  and  read.) 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then  at  the  same  Land  League  meeting  Mr.  Edward  Kent  of  Cool 
came  forward  and  said  this. 


[The  speech  was  put  in  and  read.) 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.Parnell’s  on  the  3rd  October 
1880  at  Cork.  I  read  this  because  the  Attorney-General  read  it  in  his  opening,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  commented  upon  if  it  were  not  read.  All  I  wish  to  read  is  in 
the  concluding  part  of  the  speech. 

[The  speech  was  put  in  and  read.) 

( Sir  E.  James.)  At  that  same  meeting  Mr.  Enright  spoke.  There  wero  other  persons 
present.  Mr.  Parnell  was  present,  Mr,  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Mr.  O’Hea,  Mr.  Arthur 
O’Connor,  Mr.  John  Daly,  Mr.  Leamy,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

[The  speeches  of  Mr.  Enright  and  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  were  put  in  and  read.) 

(Sir  E.  Jam  s.)  Then  there  is  a  very  small  matter.  I  was  about  to  read  now  a 
speech  of  Mr.  lloaly’s.  A  conversation  took  place  in  which  it  was  said  if  any  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  was  given  in  respect  to  different  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  the  particulars  notice  should  be  given  of  such  evidence,  and  I  am  very  anxious  of 
course  that  anything  like  an  undertaking  should  bo  fulfilled.  Speaking  in  the 
presence  of  my  learned  friends,  I  do  not  know  that  reading  these  spoeches  would  come 
within  the  term  “  giving  substantial  evidonco  ”  against  a  person.  I  know  of  no 
objection  being  taken  to  these  speeches  being  read.  I  have  seen  no  objection. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  We  would  not  ourselves  make  any  objection  at  all.  I  intimated  to 
Sir  Henry  James  that  I  would  not  ask  for  any  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  the  speeches  to 
be  called  unless  we  gave  particular  notice  of  them,  and  there  are  very  few,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  But  of  course  I  could  not  give  that  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Healy.  Perhaps  your 
Lordship  will  think  Mr.  Healy’s  right  might  be  reserved  to  deal  with  the  matter  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes.  I  think  without  any  danger  of  doing  injustice,  we  might  hear 
what  it  is. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  think  I  may  undertake,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Healy,  not  to 
interrupt  Sir  Henry  James  at  present,  but  I  will  communicate  with  him  in  the  morning 
as  to  going  on  with  the  speeches. 

(Sir  H.  James  )  Then  we  come  to  a  speech  at  Bantry  on  the  17th  of  October  1880. 

[  The  speech  was  put  in  and  read.~\ 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  the  Walsh  mentioned  in  that  speech  is  John  W.  Walsh,  of 
Ballagh,  who  has  been  mentioned  so  often.  He  is  a  speaker  at  the  meeting. 


[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.] 
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(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lord,  we  have  fully  borne  in  mind  what  fell  from  your 
Lordship  yesterday  of  the  great  desirability  of  shortening  this  case  all  we  can  by  not 
reading  the  speeches,  and,  of  course,  I  have  conferred  with  my  learned  friends  I 
re^ret°to  say  the  result  is  we  feel  that  these  speeches  must  be  briefly  read.  Of  course, 
we* will  in  reading  them,  excise  all  we  can  from  the  quantity  we  read,  and  leave  out 
the  parts  of  the  speeches  which  we  consider  immaterial ;  but  these  speeches  form  an 
important  part  of  the  evidence  against  those  whom  my  learned  friends  rep^ent , .  and 
if  they  are  simply  marked  and  not  read  before  this  public  inquiry,  we  must  at  some 
time  call  attention  to  them,  which  can  only  be  then  made  public  by  the  speech  made  m 
renlv  to  the  speech  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  we  seek  to 
connect  the  Land  League  and^he  agents,  and  the  statements  made  against  the  accused 
persons  here,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  reading  the  speeches;  and  if  that  is  resorted 
to  there  will  be,  in  relation  to  my  learned  friends’  position  on  the  other  side,  be 
means  of  a  reply  being  made  to  the  arguments.  If  we  read  them  now,  as  briefly  as  we 
can  as  we  go^n,  my  learned  friends  can  point  out  what  they  wish  to  have  established 
in  reply.  That  is  the  only  course  that  can  be  taken  to  bring  these  matters  properly 

before  j  this,  t,hat  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 

with  my  learned  friend Jsir  Charles  Russell,  which  I  should  like  to  do  before paying 
anythiim ;  and  I  only  state  my  own  view,  and  do  not  bind  anybody  but  myself  but 
inasmuch  as  the  speeches  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  passages  upon  which  Sir  Henry 
“relies  are  marked,  ^e  have  noticed  all  he  intends  to  rely  upon,  iW^Ido 
not  anticipate  any  difficulty  about  what  he  says  about  arguments  in  reply.  We  shall 
learn  befme  what  the  arguments  in  reply  are  by  the  passages  being  read  ;  we  can  of 
course,  read  them  for  ourselves,  but,  of  course,  if  Sir  Henry  James  reads  his  pait  it 

impossible  for  us  to  refrain  from  reading  oar  parts.  ,  s;  ,, 

(The  President.)  Of  course  we  see  that  that  is  what  leads  to  the  difficulty,  b  r  Henry 
James  calls  attention  to  the  passage,  and  refers  to  it,  and  it  is  natural  that  you  s  o 
eav  “  We  will  read  another  passage  which  qualifies  that  and  that  leads  to  ag 
consumption  of  time.  Have  you  reflected,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  will  take  a  week 

or  10  days  to' read  these  speeches?  , 

(Sir  Ilenry  James)  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  so  long  as  thatr-it .will  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  I  know.  Of  course  if  this  were  an  ordinary  case  we  should  put  n  the 
documents,  if  they  were  legal  documents,  but  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  this  is  a 
public  inquiry,  and  these  are  important  proofs  in  the  case  and  it  they  are  not  lo  be 
read  in  public,  but  only  commented  upon  by  counsel,  it  will  leave  mattera  in  a  veiy 
unsatisfactory  position. 

(The  President.)  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  upon  the  subject. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordships  have  pretty  well  read  these  speeches,  no  doubt, 

and  have  carefully  considered  the  whole  bearing  of  them. 

(The  President.)  Up  to  a  certain  period  I  have  read  them. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  convinced,  after  the  experience  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  will  bo  adopted.  My  Lords,  I  t  un 
ought  to  state,  in  justice  to  my  learned  friend,  that  the  course  taken  >y  >  u 
James  has  been  influenced  by  us,  I  was  not  aware  of  that  circumstance.  I  dim  c 
it  is  only  justice  to  ray  learned  friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  that  I  should  make  that 

observation. 
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( Sir  Henry  James.)  A  question  arose  as  to  a  speech  made  at  Bawnboy  by  Mr.  Biggar. 
It  was  proved  in  the  speech  I  referred  to  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Patty  was 
mentioned  ;  Mr.  Biggar  said  he  knew  no  person  of  the  name  of  Patty.  Now,  I  have  in 
the  “Nation  ”  newspaper,  of  the  5th  November  1886,  a  report  of  Mr.  Biggar’s  speech  at 
the  Bawnboy  demonstration.  Mr  Biggar  supported  the  resolution  ;  he  says  “  There  is 
“  no  rivalry  inside  the  parliamentary  party,  and  if  outside  that,  there  is  a  second,  it  is 
“  Mr.  Pat  Egan  of  Dublin.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  was  Mr.  Biggar’s  correction. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  No,  all  that  he  said  was  that  he  did  not  recollect  it.  We  were 
reading  the  speeches  of  the  17th  October  1880. 

Then  my  Lord,  there  is  a  speech  of  J.  W.  Walsh  of  Balia.  I  will  take  that  it  is 
shortly  marked.  Mr.  Walsh  was  speaking  at  the  meeting,  and  he  says,  “  I  have  been 
deputed  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to  attend  your  meeting  here  to-day.” 
That  is  all  I  need  read  of  that. 

The  next  date  is  the  4th  July  1880,  and  then,  my  Lord,  the  next  speech  is  one  more 
in  Cork.  It  comes  in  the  supplemental  list,  Sunday  24th  October  1880,  and  is  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Healy  at  Castletown.  My  Lord,  the  passage  I  wish  to  read  is  a  short  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  speech.  I  will  read  first,  and  then  my  learned  friends  shall  read  any 
context  they  think  proper. 

[  The  speech  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  teas  put  in  and  read.] 

\_The  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  P.  Boytins  on  the  4th  July  1880,  at  Gamdonagh ,  co.  Donegal, 
was  put  in  and  read. ] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  on  the  2  6th  September  1880,  at  Bally  shannon,  was 
put  in  and  read.'] 

[ The  speech  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Parnell  on  the  Oth  November  1880,  at  Belleck,  co.  Fermanagh, 
ivas  put  in  and  read.] 

[ The  speech  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Nolly  on  the  16th  May  1880,  at  Glenmaddy,  Galway,  also  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Kilivartin  of  the  same  date,  were  put  in  and  read.  J 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  Quinn  on  the  4th  July  1880,  at  Glenmaddy ,  and  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  on  the  same  date,  were  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  on  the  20th  June ,  at  Shrule,  Galway,  was  put  in  and 
read]. 

[ The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  on  the  11  th  July  1880,  at  Cong,  co.  Galway,  was  put 
in  and  read], 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  next  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Walsh  at  Kiltullagh  on  the 
23rd  August  1880.  My  Lords,  that  seems  to  be  a  speech  speaking  in  general  of  the 
desirability  of  joining  the  League.  I  pass  that  by.  In  the  last  speech  I  read  to 
you  I  think  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  present.  That  was  at  the 
last  meeting  at  Cong.  The  next  is  a  speech  on  the  5th  September  1880  at 
Cahirlistrane. 

(The  Presdent.)  Do  you  pass  the  Kiltullagh  meeting  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  will  take  that  up.  My  friend 
Mr.  Honan  reminds  me  that  the  Attorney-General  read  extracts  from  it.  We  will  put 
it  in  as  a  whole  if  your  Lordships  please,  because  the  Attorney-General  read  from  it. 

[The  speech  teas  put  in.] 

Then  at  Cahirlistrane,  5th  September  1880,  there  was  a  speech  of  R.  D.  Walsh. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Walsh,  of  Tuam,  and  resolutions  moved  at  the  meeting  were  put 
in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  at  the  same  meeting  was  put  in  and  read.] 
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(Sir  Henru  James.)  Then  the  next  is  a  meeting  of  the  19th  September  at  Riversville* 
The  first  part  is  a'speech  of  a  person  named  Huban,  and  the  resolution  was  to  protest 
against  certain  action  in  regard  to  Murty  Hynes. 

O 

[The  speech  of  Mr  Huban ,  Riversville,  and  the  resolution  of  the  19 th  September ,  and  the 
speech  of  Mr  M.  M.  O'Sullivan  at  the  same  meeting  were  put  in  and  read.} 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  That  speech  mentioned  the  Persian  system,  and  recommends  the 
same  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
spoke.  I  begin  with  the  words  from  “The  tyrant  landlord  ;  do  you  wish  anything 

read  before  ? 

(Mr  Lochoood.)  It  is  a  long  speech,  and  it  is  important,  and  I  will  make  this 
observation  on  it  instead  of  reading  portions  of  it ;  that  there  is  no  reference  whatever 
to  Murty  Hynes,  and  then  I  shall  make  my  point  clear.  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  all 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  reference  to  Murty  Hynes. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  No,  my  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  is  quite  correct,  but  I  think,  though 
Murty  Hynes  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  the  facts  about  him  are  alluded  to. 

[Portions  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  at  Biversville,  on  the  19 th  September  1880, 
were  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speeches  of  Mr.  M.  M.  O’Sullivan  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  on  the  same  occasion 
were  put  in  and  read. ] 

[The  speech  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coyne  at  Maam,co.  Galway,  of  the  3rd  October  1880,  ivas  put 
in  and  read.] 


[The  speeches  of  Mr.  John  Hanley  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  at  Abbeyknockmoyon  the  3rd 
October  1880,  were  put  in  and  read.] 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Upon  this  matter  there  is  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gordon 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  ambiguous,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  witness  who 

*  T°(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  take  a  note  of  that.  It  is  O’Malley.  He  has  been  here. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  has  been  here,  I  know,  but  he  did  not  read  the  whole  of  this 
speech  I  think.  There  is  also  another  mistake  in  it  which  I  would  draw  attention  to, 
namely,  that  Walter  Blake  is  referred  to  here  as  having  been  murdered.  There  was  a 
Walter  Burke  murdered  and  a  Mr.  Blake  murdered,  but  not  Walter  Blake. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L,  Smith.)  That  has  been  mixed  up  once  or  twice  in  the  case. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes.  It  was  John  Henry  Blake.  Then  there  was  a  speech  of 
Father  Eglinton  at  this  meeting  denouncing  crime.  The  passage  I  refer  to  as  being 
ambiguous  is  that  about  having  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  land-robber  was  murdered, 
and  then  he  says  “  I  do  not  approve  of  murdering  any  man.”  It  seems  inconsequential. 
I  think  there  must  be  a  mistake. 


[The  speech  of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Sheridan  at  Curraroe  on  the  17 th  of  October  1880,  was  put 
in  and  read. ] 

[The  speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  at  Galway  on  the  24 th  of  October 
1880,  were  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speeches  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.  J.  R.  McDonnell  at  Loughlinn , 
co.  Roscommon,  on  the  31  st  of  October  1881,  were  put  in  and  read.] 


( Sir  Henry  James).  Then,  my  Lords,  I  go  back  to  Galway,  to  the  15tli  November 
1880,  at  a  place  called  Kylebeg,  at  which  Mr.  M.  M.  O’Sullivan  spoke. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  M.  O’Sullivan,  at  Kylebeg,  on  the  15 th  November  1880,  w  is  put 
in  and  read  A 
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( Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell,  of  Beaufort — 
it  is  the  first  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  I  only  wish  a  small  portion  of  that  speech  read. 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  friends  wish  any  of  it  read. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes. 

[ The  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell,  at  Beaufort,  1 6th  May  1880,  was  put  in  a.nd  read. ] 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  the  next  is  a  speech  at  Castleisland  on  the  10th  October 
1880.  The  two  speakers  are  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Johnston  seems  to 
refer  to  a  speech  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  You  have  not  got  a  copy  of  that  speech? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  No,  but  it  is  accessible  to  you. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  TVe  have  it,  and  I  should  like  to  read  that  speech,  my  Lord,  and 
have  it  on  the  notes.  Your  Lordships  should  have  a  copy  of  this.  I  understand  this 
is  the  speech  referred  to  in  Mr.  Johnston’s  speech. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  understood  that  if  my  learned  friend  wished  any  speeches  read, 
they  would  furnish  a  copy  to  your  Lordships. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  by  name,  I  may  possibly  have 
seen  it. 

(Mr.  Loclcicood.)  I  have  a  copy  that  has  been  supplied. 

(The  President.)  I  observe  that  it  is  not  printed. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  it  is  lithographed,  your  Lordships  should  have  had  copies 
supplied  by  us,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  done. 

[The  speech  was  put  in  and  read.} 

“  Castle  Island,  County  Kerry, 
10th  October  1880. 

(Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  M.P.)  Reverend  father  and  fellow  countrymeft,  I  find 
it  hard  to  address  you,  for  I  have  just  come  from  a  scene  of  misery  and  oppression 
such  as,  I  thank  God,  my  eyes  have  only  once  rested  upon.  (Cheers.)  I  have 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  town  an  unfortunate  family  whose  roof  within 
the  last  three  weeks  has  been  burnt  upon  them,  and  who  are  now  living  in 
an  outhouse — a  father,  mother,  a  grandmother,  and  six  children,  and  all  their 
food  for  to-day’s  dinner  consisted  of  eight  small  potatoes  (cries  of  ‘shame’) 
the  father  of  that  woman  25  years  ago  took  from  the  landlord  a  piece  of 
land  utterly  unreclaimed,  which  was  valued  at  2s.  an  acre.  For  25  years, 
as  I  am  informed,  that  family  has  paid  for  land  81.  an  acre  rent  (‘  too  much  ’)  ; 
230/.,  in  that  23  years  has  the  lord  of  the  soil,  who  is  rolling  in  wealth, 
extracted  from  the  bone  and  sinew  of  that  unfortunate  family  (‘  shouts  ’) ; 
230/..,  whereas  the  valuation  was  on  23/.,  230/.  the  landlord  has  put  into 
his  pocket,  which  as  I  declare  before  God  I  believe  to  have  been  the  real  property 
of  the  tenant,  and  now,  when  after  two  such  disastrous  harvests  as  you  know  of, 
these  poor  people  are  utterly  unable  to  supply  that  rent  which  for  so  long  has 
been  extracted  from  them,  the  house  which  was  built  by  the  tenant,  and  not  by 
the  landlord,  has  tumbled  down,  and  that  which  was  once  a  bog,  and  which  has 
through  these  long  years  of  toil,  and  suffering,  and  privation,  been  reclaimed 
by  the  efforts  of  that  tenant  family,  is  confiscated  as  the  landlord’s  property 
('hooting’).  I  declare  to  you  my  friends,  my  very  heart  finds  it  hard  to 
address  you  fellow  Kerrymen  on  such  a  subject  with  much  control  (‘  give 
to  him  hot.)  It  is  an  exemplification,  though  I  hope  and  believe  an  extreme  case 
of  that  infernal  system  introduced  by  enemies  and  strangers  which  through 
generations  has  made  the  condition  of  our  people  a  byword,  and  in  the  civilised 
world.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  book  written  280  years  ago,  relating  to  the 
first  entrance  of  the  British  into  Kerry,  and  one  of  the  passages  in  that  book 
describes  the  state  of  Kerry  in  that  day,  and  these  are  the  words  ‘  Kerry  is  a 
district  so  rich  in  corn  and  men  in  cattle  as  no  man  would  believe.’  What  is  the 
condition  now  ?  A  large  portion  of  the  country  has  gone  out  of  cultivation 
altogether,  the  people  are  as  they  were  35  or  45  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
Leevon  Commission,  the  worst  housed,  the  worst  fed,  and  the  worst  clad  of  any  in 
Europe  (hooting).  Not  that  the  tenants  have  not  produced — from  a  naturally 
fertile  soil  to  keep  all  the  population  of  this  country  in  comfort,  and  in — but  that 
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which  they  have  wrung  from  the  soil  by  their  hard  labour  has  been  under  tto 
infernal  system  of  landlords  which  I  have  referred  to  (interruption)  who  by  law 
were  recognised  as  the  owners  of  the  soil  (interruption)  Well,  that  system  is,  I 
believe,  about  to  be  put  an  end  to.  but  it  will  not  be  ended  without  a  h 
and  strenuous  struggle.  It  is  not  to  be  settled  by  force  of  aims  We  uni :o 
nately  have  not  the  power  to  enter  into  such  a  contest  (hear,  hear).  Ibehete  n 
bayonets  and  gunpowder  as  much  as  the  British  Government  does  (hear,  hear) 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  bayonets  and  gunpowder  while  I  have  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  and  my  opponents  have  both  (hear,  hear  '  1  ‘f®  £ 

arena  open  to  us  now  upon  which  to  fight  the  battle  we  have  to  g  • 
arena  is  the  House  of  Commons,  and  those  who  have  to  fight  your  battle  are  your 
Members  of  Parliament  (interruption).  Now  .  the  Members  of  Parliamen  10m 
Ireland,  like  any  other  sort  of  men,  have  qualities,  and  have  a  veiy  difficult  work. 
Some  are  genuine,  unselfish,  patriotic  men  who  are  prepared  like  my  fnen  . 
Biggar  (cheers),  to  do  their  duty  upon  all  occasions  m  spite  of  opposition,  m 
spite  of  obloquy,  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  their  duty  to  then  country,  an 
they  love  their  country  (cheers).  There  are  others  who  appear  to  see  < 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  merely  for  some  fancied  honour  which  might 
attach  to  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  but  imperfect  as  our  representation 
is  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  secure  that  victory  which 
already  is  within  sight  (cheers).  Already  the  House  of  Commons  begins  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  our  people,  and  already  public  opinion  m  Engl  an  , 
which  is  really  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
public  opinion  in  Ireland,  lias  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to  so-called  European  civilization  (cheers),  and  that  we  who 
represent  you,  I  mean  we  who  really  represent  you  (hear,  hear)  m  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  already  taken  stock  of  our  position.  We  have  already  by  one 
session  been  enabled  to  judge  of  that  material  which  we  have  to  trust  to  in  the 
struggle  which  is  aheadof  us,  we  have  gauged  our  resources  We  have  taken 
stock  of  the  position  we  have  to  take,  and  we  are  convinced  that  with  your 
assistance  we  shall  gain  that  position,  and  that  within  12  months,  as  I  beheve, 
the  power  of  the  landlords  will  be  broken,  and  that  which  has  enabled  them  to 
extract  from  you  that  which  is  in  reality  your  property  will  be  taken  from  them 
(interruptions).  You  know  that  the  land  laws  which  now  exist,  wicked,  infamous, 
and  stupid  as  they  are,  enable  the  landlords,  a  comparatively  mere  individual  body 
of  men,  to  become  the  virtual  articlers  of  the  condition  of  the  unhappiness,  o l 
rather  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yon  know  that  the 
condition  of  the  ordinary  Irish  tenant-farmer  is  very  much  the  condition  of  a 
mill-horse  which  is  allowed  so  much  food,  and  no  more,  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  profit  for  his  owner,  and  so  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  is 
allowed  to  exist,  to  toil,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  community  to  which  lie  belongs, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  You  know  the  system  of  extoition 
which  through  generations  has  brought  you  to  your  present  condition  of  poverty 
and  I  hero  declare,  as  I  have  declared  already  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I 
regard  the  action  of  the  landlord  who  exacts  an  unjust  rent  from  any  tenant  as 
precisely  the  same  as  the  act  of  the  highway  robber,  who,  under  threat  of  muider 
extorts  your  purse.  (Cheers.)  The  laws  provide  for  and  punish  the  action  of  the 
robber,  but  that  which  is  called  law  in  this  country  m  relation  to  man  enforces 
and  abets  crime  of  the  extortionate  landlord.  Now,  1  have  told  you  tha  u 
Members  of  Parliament  who  represent  you  have  determined  that,  come  what  may, 
they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  ;  they  will  face  every  difficulty,  every  attempt 
at  intimidation,  every  attempt  at  coercion,  in  your  defence,  with  the  assurance 
that  with  your  support  victory  will  crown  every  effort.  (Choers.)  But 
my  friends  while  wo  have  our  duty  to  do,  you  also  havo  important  duties  to  do. 
If  you  do  not  support  us,  if  you  do  not  support  us  as  you  ought,  frankly  I  toil  you 
you  are  not  worth  fighting  for ;  and  I  look  to  you,  and  to  my  own  constituents  m 
the  Queen’s  County,  to  support  me  and  those  who  act  with  me.  Now,  how  can  you 
do  that  ?  You  can  render  us  important  assistance,  and  that  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  way.  I  do  not  recommend  any  acts  of  violence  ;  1  deprecate  every  one  of 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  English  Members  of  Parliament  over  and  over  again 

_ the  English  press  constantly  is  calumniating  us  Members  of  1  arliament,  and 
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g  that,  wJien  in  assemblies  of  this  kind,  some  man,  smarting  under 
almost  unendurable  wrong,  g,ves  expression  to  sentiments  which  fre  not 
m  accordance  with  their  notion  of  what  is  right,  we  stand  by  and  offer  no 
chiding  expression,  we  make  no  effort  to  repress  the  utterance  of  those 
e-lings,  anil  we  are  virtually  aiders  and  abbettors  in  every  act  of  violence 

afford3tn°f  t  I  throufout  the  ccnntry.  (Cheers.)  Still  we  might  well 
Joid  to  toifeit  the  good  opinion  of  such  people  in  England  were  it  not 

that  there  is  a  great  disadvantage  attaching  to  it.  Our  enemies  make  use  of  these 
charges,  and  the  public  opinion  m  England  is  affected  by  them.  We  have  no  need 
for  crying  as  O  Connell  says,  *  The  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the 
enemy  (Three  cheers  for  O’Connell.)  Now  it  would  bo  perfect  affectation  on 
T  y  Palt  were  I  to  pretend  not  to  be  cognizant  of  the  state  of  feelings  in  Kerrv 
know  the  feelings  that  are  entertained  towards  the  landlords,  and  I  believe  them 
to  be  perfectly  natural.  I  sympathise  with  those  feelings,  and  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  them  I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  the  extreme  act  of  any  man  who  miUt 
a  moment  of  irritation  be  prepared  to  do  that  which  St.  Patrick  and  St  Patrick’s 
followers  would  in  their  duty  bo  compelled  to  denounce.  1,  therefore,  charge  upon 
you,  and  this  is  plain  words,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush  in  any  way,  not  to  attempt 
any  act  of  violence  towards  Samuel  Hussey  (hoots).  I  tell  you  that  the  man  who 
von  d  shoot  Samuel  Hussey  would  do  a  grievous  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  tenant 
(Hear  hear.)  Harm  neither  him  nor  anyone  connected  with  him.  Do  not  touch 
his  cattle,  do  not  injure  his  property,  but  while  you  leave  him  alone,  stand  to 
your  houlmgs,  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads,  and  seek  through 
the  open  channels  of  the  Constitution  in  the  light  of  day  by  those  means  which 
justice  will  allow  the  working  out  of  our  redemption.  You  'have  many  means  in 
your  power  of  assisting  us  without  resorting  to  force  or  violence,  or  anything 
which  is  recognised  as  illegal.  1  do  not  pretend  to  regard  the  laws  which  are 

As  T'said  mtlfir  peoP^e  of  IrelaTld  as  in  many  cases  binding  upon  conscience. 
r  A  7  ,  the  House  of  Commons  m  many  cases  the  obedience  to  the  English 

made  laws  m  Ireland  is  often  a  question  of  prudence.  (Hear,  hear.)  What 
then  aie  you  to  do  i  Well,  here,  far  removed  as  you  are  from  the  centre  of 
Government  as  we  shall  have  one  day  our  own  Government  in  College  Green 
(cheers),  here  where  m  the  west  of  Kerry  you  receive  the  first  shock  of  the 
Atlantic  waves  you  are  not  lost  sight  of  by  a  great  body  of  your  countrymen,  and 
Mi.  Biggar  and  myself  are  here  with  others  to  represent  the  Land  League  among 
you  (cheers)  to  encourage  you  to  support  you,  and  to  strengthen  you  in  jour 
efforts.  We  ask  you  to  reciprocate  those  efforts.  We  ask  you  to  give  us  the 
assistance  that  you  can.  How  the  assistance  which  we  ask  at  your  hands  is  this  • 
not  only  that  you  will  attend  such  magnificent  gatherings  as  we  have  here  to-day* 
and  which  1  really  thought  it  impossible  for  the  Castleisland  district  to  produce 
not  mereiy  to  attend  Land  League  meetings,  but  to  form  yourselves  into  branches 
of  the  Land  League,  and  be  active  and  energetic  members  of  those  branches.  (Hear 
hear.)  I  will  ask  you  to  forward  to  the  Land  League,  or  its  legal  representative’ 
exact  and  correct  details  of  every  case  of  oppression  which  may  come  within  your 
knowledge  (cheers)  to  enable  us  to  complete  those  returns  which  we  are  now 
drawing  up  of  landlords  and  tenants  and  rents  and  valuations  with  such  circum¬ 
stances  of  hardship  and  injustice  as  may  properly  be  quoted  in  connexion  with 
each  case.  Secondly,  I  urge  upon  you  to  provide,  first  of  all,  for  your  wives  and 
your  children,  as  being  those  to  whom  your  first  duty  is  due.  After  you  have 
provided  for  them,  give  back  what  you  owe  to  those  men,  who  in  your  hour  of 
need,  have  from  their  small  stock  often,  with  great  difficulty,  furnished  you  on 

credit  with  what  you  require  (cheers),  and  when  you  have  done  that _ when  you 

have  secured  that  which  is  properly  and  justly  yours,  as  your  venerated  priest 
to-day  has  told  you,  when  you  have  secured  that  which  is  your  due,  the  first  fruits 
of  your  labour  upon  the  land,  then  you  may  think  of  the  landlord.” 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  117  Johnston,  at  Castleisland ,  on  the  10 th  October  1880,  was  put  in  and 

read.'] 

(Sir  IT.  James.)  Then  at  this  same  meeting  there  is  a  speech  by  Mr  Bigo-ar  T  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Biggar  will  wish  to  have  it  read. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Yes. 
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[The  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  at  Beaufort,  on  the  10 th  October  1880,  was  put  in  and  read  ] 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  at  that  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Biggar  made  that  speech 
there  appears  to  be  present  Mr.  Harrington,  and  there  is  no  Christian  name ;  I  am  told 
it  was  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  who  was  present. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Kildare,  of  the  1 5th  August  1880,  was  put  in  and  read.'] 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reed.)  I  ought  to  say,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  in  Hansard  that  there 
was  a  debate  upon  it  shortly  after  this  speech  was  made.  The  Chief  Secretary  made 
an  attack  upon  it,  and  Mr.  Dillon  made  a  reply  and  amplified  this  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Boyton,  M.P.,  at  the  same  meeting  was  put  in  and  read.] 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  the  next  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  E.  Hefferman,  who  moved  the 
resolution,  and  the  next  is  10th  October  1880,  at  Athy,  Co.  Kildare,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Lalor. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  at  Athy,  10 th  October  1880,  was  put  in  and  read.] 
[The  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton  at  the  same  meeting  ivas  put  in  read.] 

(The  court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


[The  speech  at  Clanmanoise,  King's  County,  on  the  5th  September  1880,  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Brennan,  was  put  in  and  read. ] 

[The  speech  of  the  21sf  November  1881,  at  Parsonstown,  King's  County,  by  Mr.  Michael 

Boyton,  was  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  the  29th  of  June  1880,  at  Ballinamore,  Co.  Leitrim,  by  Mr.  Michael 
O’Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the  Land  League,  Dublin,  was  put  in  and  read.] 

[Two  speeches  of  the  29 th  of  August  1880,  at  Manorhamilton,  Co.  Leitrim,  by  Mr.  Patrick 
James  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Jasper  Tally,  were  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  the  5tli  September  1880,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh,  at  Bullingleragh,  Co. 

Leitrim,  ivas  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  the  24 th  October  1880,  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Co.  Leitrim,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan,  and  an  extract  from  Mr.  Sheridan  s  speech  at  the  same  meeting,  ivas  put  in 
and  read.] 

(Sir  II.  James.)  The  next  is  a  speech  on  the  31st  October  1880,  at  Kinlough,  Co- 
Leitrim,  of  Mr.  Biggar,  which  ho  wishes  postponed  for  proof. 

[The  speech  of  the  24 th  October  1880,  at  Kilmallock,  Co.  Limerick,  by  Mr.  M.  M. 

O’  Sullivan,  was  put  in  and,  read.] 

[The  speech  of  the,  1st  November  1880,  by  Mr.  Parnell,  ivas  put  in  and  read  ;  also  the 
speeches  at  the  same  meeting  of  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  Mr.  M.  Boyton.] 

[The  speeches  of  the  13  th  of  June  1880,  at  Bally  glass,  Co.  Mayo,  of  Mr.  Mr.  Thomas 
Costelloe  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Nolly,  were  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  the  13 th  of  June,  at  Killasser,  Co.  Mayo,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh,  of  Castlebar. 

was  put  in  and  read.] 
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[  The  speech  of  the  4th  July  1880,  at  Bohola,  Co.  Mayo,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Walsh ,  of  Balia , 
was  put  in  and  read ;  also  a  speech  at  the  same  meeting  of  Mr.  John  W.  Nally  of 
Balia) 

( Sir  E.  James.)  The  date  of  this  meeting  was  4th  July  1880.  The  evidence  in 
connexion  with  it  was  given  at  page  1528  by  Constable  James  Hughes,  who  spoke  of 

the  murder  of  Mr.  Feerick.  He  speaks  of  it  as  occurring  in  the  month  of  June _ 

“(Q.)  Do  you  remember  subsequently,  the  following  year,  in  the  month  of  June, 
“  Mr.  Feerick  attending  the  sessions  at  Ballinrobe  ?—  (A.)  I  do.  (Q.)  Did  you  see' 
“  him  leaving  the  town?  —  (A.)  I  did  not  see  him  leaving  the  town,  but  I  saw  him  at 
“  the  sessions.  ( Q .)  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  did  you  receive  a  report  that  he  had 
“  been  shot  ? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Did  you  go  in  search  of  him  ? — (A.)  I  did.  (Q.)  Did 
“  you  find  his  body  in  the  road?— (A.)  I  did.  (Q)  Was  he  wounded ?— (A.)  He  was. 

“  (Q.)  Was  he  taken  from  the  place  where  you  found  him  to  the  workhouse  hospital  ? _ 

“  (A.)  He  was.  (Q.)  Did  he  die  there  subsequently? — (. A .)  He  died  there  on  the 
“  15th  August  following.” 

[The  speech  of  the  19 th  of  September.  1880,  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally ,  at  Cooneal,  was  put 

in  and  recid.~\ 

[ The  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  on  the  17 th  of  October  1880,  at  Westport,  Co.  Mayo, 
was  put  in  and  read;  also  extracts  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  O'Malley  at  the  same 
meeting .] 

[The  speech  of  the  21  st  of  October  1880,  at  Shrule,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Nally,  was  put 
in  and  read ;  also  the  speech  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  at  the  same  meeting. ] 

(The  President .)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  much  importance,  but  I  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  initials  to  this  name.  How  many  Walsh’s 
are  there  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Six,  I  believe,  my  Load. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  the  minimum. 

(Sir.  H.  James.)  This  is  quite  a  different  initial. — R.  D.  Walsh.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  him  at  present.  I  am  told  that  in  this  neighbourhood  of  Co.  Mayo 
Walsh  is  a  very  common  name. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  may  remind  your  Lordships  that  the  person  referred  to  as  the 
“  organiser”  is  J.  W.  Walsh  ;  not  this  man,  nor  Joseph  Walsh. 

( The  President.)  Then  we  have  not  had  this  man. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  my  friend  has  read  some  speech  of  his. 

(Sir  B.  James.)  I  have  read  a  speech  of  Jno.  B.  Walsh,  of  Balia,  and  also  Joseph 
W.  Walsh.  * 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon  of  21  st  November  1880,  at  Balaghaderin,  Co.  Mayo ,  was 
•  put  in  and  read. ] 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  next  meeting  is  on  the  19th  of  December  1880,  at  Rathnacreeva, 
at  which  two  persons  spoke.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Sheridan  was  moved  into  the  chair  bv 
Mr.  JohnW.  Nally. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally  at  Bat hnacreeva,  on  the  19th  December  1880,  was  putin  and 
read ;  also  the  speech  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Walsh  at  the  sam  e  meeting .] 

[■ Passages  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh,  of  Balia,  at  Trim,  Co.  Meath,  on  the 

25 th  November  1880,  were  put  in  and  read) 

[Passages  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  M.  Boyton  at  Newtown,  Queen’s  County ,  on  the  13 th  of 

June  1880,  were  put  in  and  read) 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  at  Teevenacreeva,  Cc.  Boscommon,  on  the  30 th  May 

1880,  were  put  in  and  read) 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  were  two  things.  I  think  the  law  prohibiting  from  holding 
of  arms  in  Ireland  was  repealed  or  at  least  not  renewed  at  that  time,  and  the  Ground 
Game  Act  Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament  at  that  time,  which  gives  power  to  kill 
hares  and  rabbits. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  To  my  mind  it  is  very  unlikely  to  refer  to  the  hares  and  rabbits,  tor 
I  do  not  think  that  Bill  was  introduced  in  May  1880.  It  commences  next  “From 
next  Tuesday  morning  every  man  is  to  have  the  right  to  carry  a  gun.  ’ 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Certainly,  because  that  was  the  date  from  which  the  prohibition  to 

carry  arms  ceased  to  operate.  . 

( The  President.)  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  look  it  up.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  m 


finding  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  Ground  Game  Act  received  Boyal  Assent  on  the  7th  September 


(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  not  the  point.  It  says  in  the  speech,  “  In  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  have  what  ”  j^that  is  the  gun ;  and  then  it  proceeds  to  say  something  about  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  obviously  it  means  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  have  the  right 
for  the  Bill  which  was  known  to  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
Government  would  have  become  law. 

(The  President.)  It  looks  very  feasible. 


[ The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  Hands  at  Ballyleague,  on  the  20 th  of  June  1880,  was  put  in 

and  read.) 


[The  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  at  Ballinlough ,  on  the  27 th  of  June  1880,  ivas  put  in 

and  read.) 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  next  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  at  the  same  place,  but  I' 
will  not  read  that.  Then  the  next  is  another  of  Mr.  M.  Harris  at  Frenchpark  on  the 
1st  of  August  1880,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  I  need  read  in  it.  Sunday, 
1st  of  August,  I  will  pass  over. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Both  of  them  of  the  1st  of  August,  Matthew  Harris  and 

J.  W.  Walsh  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Yes.  I  think  I  can  take  the  same  course  with  the  next  meeting, 
and  relieve  your  Lordships  of  that.  The  only  point  I  notice  is  Mr.  Patrick  Sheridan, 
of  Tubbercurry,  is  a  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  8th  of  August  1880  at  Keadue,  in 
which  he  says,  “  In  every  parish  let  there  be  a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  have 
“  little  fear  that  the  present  generation  will  live  to  see  themselves  rooted  in  the  soil 
“  that  they  have  watered  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows.”  Passing  on  we  come  to 
the  8th  of  August  at  Ballintubber,  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  League. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan  at  Ballintubber,  on  the  8th  of  August  1880,  was  put 

in  and  read.) 


Then  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh  asks  for  funds  of  the  League,  and  that  is  all  we  need  read 
at  that  meeting. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  at  Kiltoom,  on  the  17 th  of  October  1880 ,  was  put  in  and 

extracts  read.) 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell  at  Athlone,  on  the  7th  of  November  1880,  was  put  in 

and  read.) 


Adjourned  until  Tuesday  next. 


* 
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(Sir  Henry  James.)  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  state  that  we  hope  we  shall  shorten 
the  reading  of  these  speeches  very  much.  It  will  be  an  advantage  if  we  can  finish,  v  hie 
we  can,  very  shortly,  the  1880  speeches,  which  cover  the  period  when  the  branches  of  the 
Land  League  were  being  formed.  Then  I  will  not  read,  in  detail  the  other  years, 
except  where  it  is  advisable,  or  my  friends  wish  it,  but  point  out  a  few  speeches  and 
read  a  few  extracts  upon  which  absolute  reliance  will  be  placed  m  a  particular  way,  so 
that  instead  of  having  those  speeches  read  they  may  be  used  when  the  reply  comes. 
Therefore,  the  speeches  between  1881  and  1885  I  should  not  wish  to  read,  but  to  mar  ' 
in  red  ink  the  parts  we  wish  to  rely  upon.  One  of  my  reasons  for  doing  that  is,  that 
on  re-perusing  the  extracts  from  “  United  Ireland,”  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  the 
evidence  we  wish  to  arrive  at  will  be  shown  by  marking  those  extracts  instead  of 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  called  upon  to  say  anything  with 
reference  to  the  speeches,  but  I  understand  your  Lordships  are  furnished  with  all  the 

speeches. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  presume  your  Lordships,  therefore,  will  read  them,  or  have  read 

them.  _  _  . 

(The  President.)  I  read  all  that  were  furnished  to  me.  I  was  under  the  impression 

that  they  came  up  to  the  latest  date.  That  is  not  so,  but  I  have  read  all  the  speeches 

up  to  the  year  1881.  ^  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  lordships  will  have  a  further  dose,  I  understand  ^-or  rather  a 

further  batch.  ,  T 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  I  do  not  appreciate  my  friend  s  medical  terms,  but  1  propose 

reading  a  few  more,  if  that  is  what  he  means. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  mean  a  further  batch,  I  will  drop  the  word  “  dose,  I  only  wish 
to  guard  against  any  difficulty  arising  hereafter  with  regard  to  what  may  be  considered 
as  the  proper  thing ;  we  can  mark  passages  we  rely  upon,  and  refer  to  the  whole 

SPGGcllGS. 

(The  President.)  You  have  marked  some.  Some  one  has  marked  passages  in  the 
speeches  which  you  rely  upon. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Up  to  the  present  time,  I  understand  that  has  been  done. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  We  now  come  to  the  county  of  Sligo.  Thero  are  not  many  more 
of  the  1880  to  read.  Then,  my  Lord,  we  come  to  the  speeches  of  the  6th  June  1880  at 
Mount  Irvine,  and  first  there  is  the  speech  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gayer,  who  is 
proprietor  of  the  “  Sligo  Champion  newspaper. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Gayer  at  Mount  Irvine  on  the  Gth  of  November  1880,  was  put  in,  and  the 

passages  marked  were  read. ] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan  at  the  same  meeting  was  put  in,  and  the  marked  passages 

were  read.~\ 

The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  Harris  at  the  same  meeting  ivas  put  in,  and  the  marked  passages  wre 

read.~\ 
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(Sir  Henry  James.)  The  next  date  is  the  25th  of  July  1880  l  x  m. 

and  it  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Joseph  O’Donnell  Quinn  ^  ’  *  K  county  sllgo, 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  Shat  the  assistant  secretary  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes.  J 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  so  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  think  so. 

(ft  He“i  “VaZSg  ft  iVbe'tf  T™  &<>  a9Sistaat  ~ry. 

“  t0'day  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish  Nationa^Land  Le^gue.’^  ****’  “*  a“  here 
[The  speech  of  Mr.  J.  O'Donnell  Quinn  at  Kea  h  on  the  25th  July  1880,  was  put  in.] 
[The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan  at  the  same  meeting  was  put  in  and  read.] 

MrTSheridLLSpodkethe  °£  SUg°  Whi°h  1  read  ie  at  a  Place  caIM  Lackagb,  at  which 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  at  Lachagh  on  the  1st  of  August  1880,  was  put  m,  and 

the  passages  marked  were  read.] 

That  finishes  Sligo. 

iss^w^rri^  wrSght?PoLa  meeting  at  cioneen  on  the  ist  °f  ^ 

[The  speech  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Meagher  at  Cioneen  on  the  1st  of  August  1880,  was  put  in 

and  read.]  r 

[Tlie  speech  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Boy  ton,  at  the  same  meeting,  was  put  in,  and  the  passages 

marked  ivere  read.]  r  J 

[The  speeches  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Boyton,  at  Mullinahone,  on  the  8th  August  1880,  were  put 

m  and  read.]  * 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Boyton,  at  Cahir,  on  the  19 th  September  1880,  was  put  in.] 

I  LZllvZtiiTVJ0  n0t  kn0W  that  1  need  read  an^  Pa^age  ^  that  speech., 
l  merely  put  it  m  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Boyton  acted  on  thn 

part  of  the  Land  League  or  not.  He  speaks  himself  there  as  an  organiser  Then  I 
xlpperary!°  **"  °f  M1°n’  10th  October,  a^^orf,  in 


[The  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Templemore,  on  the  10 th  October  1880,  was  put  in 

and  the  passages  marked  were  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Holy  ford,  on  the  17  th  of  October  1880,  was  put  in 

and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  at  Clonmel,  on  the  24 th  of  October  1880,  was  put  in,  and 

the  passages  marked  were  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  at  Thurles,  on  the  14 th  of  November  1880,  was  put  in,  and 

passages  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  Boyton,  at  the  same  meeting,  ivas  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  Boyton,  at  Fethard,  on  the  5th  December  1880,  was  put  in,  and 

passages  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar,  at  Dungannon,  County  Tyrone,  on  the  1st  November 

I860,  was  put  in  and  read.] 
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r The  speech  of  Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan ,  at  Kilbrennon,  county  of  Westmeath ,  on  the 
L  "  '  10^  of  October  1880  was  put  in  and  read .] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  O’Sullivan,  at  the  same  meeting,  was  put  in  and  read.-] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  0.  S.  Parnell,  at  New  Boss,  on  the  2 6th  of  September  1880  ivas  put  in 
L  and  read.'] 


(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  speech,  my  Lord,  concludes  the  speeches  in  the  different 
counties  for  the  year  1880,  which  marks  the  period  the  Land  League  was  being  formed 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  through  the  other  speeches,  as  I  have  done  those  of  1880,  but 
I  would  ask  permission  to  refer  to  a  few.  Probably  I  shall  not  have  to  refer  to  more 
than  eight  or  ten,  to  which  some  reference  will  be  made,  and  which  will  be  relied  upon. 
My  friends  wish  that  to  be  done.  I  refrain  from  troubling  your  Lordship  with  any  m 
Clare  or  Cork.  The  first  speech  I  wish  particularly!  to  refer  to  is  the  15th  of  March, 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Crampsey,  at  Cardonagh,  in  Donegal. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  In  passing,  I  have  got  here  a  speech  that  was  given  to  us  as  one 
that  was  going  to  be  read.  There  is  one  with  a  passage  marked  in  it, 

(The  President .)  Yes,  Sir  Henry  James  passes  them  over,  lhey  will  be  here  tor 

anv  purposes  hereafter.  .  ,  .,  .  , 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Then  if  my  friend  is  not  going  to  read  the  speech  it  is  not  necessary 

for  me  to  read  the  passage  I  intended  to.  .  _  , 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  These  speeches  are  in  and  in  for  the  purposes  of  the  evidence,  and 

they  may  be  used  at  any  time. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  they  may  be  used  on  either  side  at  any  time. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  If  my  friends  wish  to  refer  to  anything  perhaps  they  will  do 

so  now.  .  ,  ,, 

(The  President.)  That  is  done  ;  they  have  marked  them. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  they  have  not.  . 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Ye s.  I  have  got  them  marked,  and  by  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur 

0  (Mr  Henry  James.)  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  Commission  is 

concerned,  there  has  been  nothing  done  to  mark  them. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  there  are  any  speeches  other  than  those  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  of  course  they  go  in  ;  and  quite  apart  from  that  we  may  draw  attention  in  oui 

evidence  to  anything  that  we  consider  of  importance  ?  .  ..  .  . 

(The  President.)  Certainly  to  any  speeches  which  are  put  m,  and  we  have  the  list  or 
them  before  us,  and  any  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General  you  are  at  liberty  to 

^Mr^mmTjames.)  Then,  my  Lords,  parts  of  this  speech,  of  the  17th  March  1881, 
at  Cardonagh,  by  Mr.  Crampsey,  I  read.  It  is  a  question  of  the  position  he  occupies. 
He  says,  “I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Dillon,”  and  he  then  reads  the  letter. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Crampsey,  of\Cardonagh,  of  the  17 th  March  1881,  was  put  in  and  read, 
L  and  also  letter  of  Mr.  John  Dillon.] 


Then  there  is  one  other  prominent  speech  at  Donegal ;  it  is  the  18th  April  1881,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  at  Donegal,  in  the  county. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  at  Donegal,  18 th  April  1881,  ivas  put  in  and  read.] 

Then  I  come  to  what  is  in  the  supplemental  list  of  the  county  of  Kerry  ;  it  is  a 
speech  of  4th  March  1881,  made  by  Mr.  Boyton.  It  is  made  I  cannot  say  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Harrington,  but  Mr.  Harrington,  of  Tralee,  is  reported  as  speaking  at 
the  meeting  at  Killorglin,  in  tho  county  of  Kerry.  F.  Meehan  is  the  reporter. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Boyton,  at  Killorglin,  of  the  4 th  March  1881,  was  put  in  and  read.] 

(Mr.  Reid.)  As  to  this  speech,  I  must  ask  that  the  reporter  of  this  speech  should  be 
produced  ;  from  information  that  is  given  to  me,  I  believe  Mechau  is  tho  namo  who  is 
the  reporter  of  those  two  speeches. 
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(Sir  Henry  James.)  Very  well.  Then  there  is  one  other ;  there  is  a  speech  in  Kerry, 

of  the  15th  May  1881,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Connor,  Parish  Priest.  I  am  not  sure  if  it 

is  in  the  index.  It  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  on 
the  15th  May,  at  Killarney,  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 

[ The  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connor,  at  Killorglin,  County  Kerry,  on  the  1 5th  May  1881, 
ivas  put  in  and  read ;  also  a  speech  of  Mr.  Harrington  at  the  same  meeting. ] 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  there  is  another  in  Kerry  from  the  supplemental  list.  It 

is  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy,  C.C.,  that  is  Roman  Catholic  curate  at 

Currow,  county  Kerry.  It  is  the  11th  September  1881. 

(Mr.  Loekwood.)  Before  that,  at  that  meeting,  there  is  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Kelly. 

[  The  resolution  by  Mr.  Kelly,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kelly  at  the  same  meeting,  were 

put  in  and  read  ] 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  in  support  of  that  resolution,  Mr.  Arthur 
Murphy,  C.C.,  spoke. 

[ The  speech  of  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy,  of  Currow,  of  the  11  th  September  1881,  was  put 

in  and  read. ] 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  ought  to  draw  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  one  sentence  in  a  speech 
of  Mr.  O’Callaghan  at  the  same  meeting. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  O'  Callaghan,  of  Currow,  on  the  1  Ith  September  1881,  was  put  in  and 

an  extract  read. ] 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  there  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  on  the 
25th  March  1881,  at  Killmore,  county  of  Galway. 

(The  President.)  You  are  going  back. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes,  I  am,  if  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  got  into  the  county  of 
Kerry,  but  I  thought  I  had  better  finish  this. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  of  Killmore,  of  the  25th  March  1881,  was  put  in.] 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  There  is  a  reference  there  to  the  case  of  a  man  named  Kennedy. 
The  evidence  was  given  with  respect  to  Kennedy  in  relation  to  Murty  Hynes  and  the 
Dempsey’s  case. 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  No,  that  is  not  the  Murty  Hynes  and  the  Dempsey  case, 
but  the  widow  Dempsey’s  case. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  We  will  give  your  Lordships  the  note  of  the  evidence  to  which 
I  refer. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Have  you  read  the  whole  of  it  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  am  told  it  is  the  whole  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  spoken 
after  the  other  speakers  had  concluded.  The  reference  to  this  man,  Kennedy,  is 
page  711,  and  the  question  is  7149.  I  have  no  right,  of  course,  now  to  read  that 
evidence,  but  that  is  on  your  Lordship’s  note,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  your 
Lordship  will  see  what  that  man  stated  occurred  to  him.  Then,  my  Lord,  in  the 
same  county,  on  the  31st  April  1881,  there  is  a  speech  at  Clifden,  County  Galway, 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris. 

[The  speech  of  Mr  Mattheiv  Harris,  at  Clifden,  on  the  31  st  April  1881,  was  put  in 

and  readd] 

Then  I  am  told  the  evidence  given  as  to  this  man  Robinson  was  spoken  of  by  a 
witness  named  Williams,  and  is  reported  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Williams  at  page  585, 
question  4240. 

Then  on  the  13th  April  there  is  a  speech  of  Patrick  J.  Gordon,  of  whom  your 
Lordships  have  heard,  at  Ballyhanniss. 
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[The  following  speech  was  put  in  and  read,  and  is  as  follows  :  ] 

“  I  have  been  arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  I  hope  to  hear  of  ye 
“  shooting  Hubert  Davis,  the  cross-born  bastard.  Blow  him  to  hell,  the  shauneen 
“  of  a  landlord.  When  we  arrived  at  Castlerea  he  addressed  the  people  assembled 
“  on  the  platform  there  in  the  following  words  Why  aren’t  ye  shooting  down 
“  the  land  thieves  ?  Ye  are  doing  nothing  here.  See  what  the  Boers  did  ,  they 
«  sent  the  English  Government  word  that  they  would  have  _  no  land  thieves,  and 
“  ye  might  do  the  same  if  ye  only  had  courage.  I  will  see  m  the  papers  one  o 
“  these  days  of  ye  shooting  a  dozen  land  thieves. ^  Ye  will  have  to  shoot  at  least 

“  two  land  thieves  for  every  one  that  is  arrested.  ,  , . 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  This  was  said  while  he  was  m  the  custody  of  the  police, 

(Sir  Herny  James.)  I  quite  accept  my  friend’s  statement.  I  think  it  must  be  so, 
because  the  note  says  here,  «  When  we  arrived  at  Castlerea  he  addressed  the  people 
“  assembled  on  the  platform.”  That  seems  to  agree  with  Mr  Harrington  s  statement. 
You  are  aware  of  the  evidence  I  have  given  as  to  the  position  ot  P.  J.  Gordon,  that  is 

a  personal  statement  as  to  him,  and  goes  no  further  than  that.  ..  , 

Then  I  pass  on  now  to  the  county  of  Mayo,  3rd  April  1881.  It  is  a  speech  delivered 

(Mr  Arthur  O’Connor.)  I  will  call  attention  to  what  is  m  the  report  of  that  speech 
that  the  speech  was  delivered  after  the  meeting  was  broken  up— the  words  of  the 
report  are,  “  The  meeting  is  over  now  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  the  object  ot  the 

“  meeting  has  been  gained.” 


[The  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon,  at  Ballintaffy,  on  the  3rd  April  1881,  was  put  in 

and  read.] 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Quinn  speaks.  It  is  the  Quinn  we  have  heard 
of  as  the  Land  League  representative. 


[The  speech  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  at  Ballintaffy,  on  the  3rd  April  1881,  was  put  in 

and  read.] 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was 
in  the  chair  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  meeting.  He  then  began  to  speak  m  Irish  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  subject  of  his  observations  being  that  no  one  should  take  a  farm 
from  which  anyone  had  been  evicted. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was  put  in  and  read.] 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Those  are  all  I  read  until  I  came  to  the  year  1885.  Then  on  the 
12th  July  1885,  there  is  a  speech  at  Innishannon,  by  Mr.  Kelleher,  of  Cork,  with 
Mr.  J.  Deasy,  the  President.  Mr.  J.  Deasy  is  one  of  the  persons  named. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  Kelleher,  of  the  12 th  July  1885,  at  Innishannon,  was  put  in  and  read.] 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  W.  Kelleher,  at  Cooldersby,  on  the  14 th  October  1885,  was  put  in 

and  read.] 


r  The  sveech  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar,  at  Castlehill,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  teas  then  put  in 

and  read.] 


Mr.  A.  O’Connor  was  present  at  that  meeting.  Then  September  the  10th,  1S85,  at 
Lochrea,  speech  by  Mr.  Matt  Harris. 

[The  speech  of  Mr.  M.  Harris  at  Lochrea,  on  the  10th  September  1885,  was  put  in 

and  read.] 

I  am  glad  to  say  these  are  all  the  speeches  I  propose  reading.  They  arc  all  put  in 
with  this  observation,  that  I  would  preler,  if  you  would  allow  me,  of  having  the 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  some  of  the  speeches  put  in  towards  the  latter  end  of 
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Ib8(3.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  what  was  stated  by  my  learned  friend  the 
At  torn  ey- General .  The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  1  lan  of  Campaign  ;  where  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  carried  on  with 
incitement  to  outrage  it  was  held  admissible;  but  my  friend  the  Attorney- Genera1 
said  taking  the  Plan  of  Campaign  where  it  stood  alone,  that  we  would  not  deal  with 
it,  JNow,  1  think  some  of  those  speeches,  put  in  nearly  two  months  ago.  may  be  taken 
as  coming  under  that  head,  without  inciting  to  outrage,  and  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  withdrawn.  Therefore,  with  your  Lordships  permission,  I  would 
advise  my  friends  what  speeches  will  be  withdrawn.  Then  the  only  other  speeches 
referred  to  are  m  1879, .  and  there  being  no  reporters  in  those  days,  thoy  will  be  proved 
by  reports  in  the  “  Nation.”  I  do  not  wish  to  read  them. 

( The  President.)  We  want  them. 

(Sir  3.  James.)  I  was  about  to  say  I  think,  as  to  those  speeches,  we  may  have  to 

lead  a  few,  but  we  have  not  the  same  facility  with  the  notes  ;  we  have  had  to  have 
them  extracted. 

(Mr.  Real.)  I  hope  the.  extracts  will  contain  the  reference  to  the  “  Nation  ”  and 
the  column,  and  the  date  it  is  published. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  has  been  furnished  to  my  friends.  We  now  proceed  to  read 
extracts  from  United  Ireland.  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  explain  the  course 
that  has  been  taken,  first,  with  regard  to  “  United  Ireland,”  the  copies  of  which  are  at 
nand.  I  hose  who  instruct  me  have  taken  certain  passages  out.  We  have  taken 
specimens  of  what  we  wish  to  establish ;  and  in  that  which  was  submitted  to  us  the 
slips  contain  more  than  is  relevant,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  we  have  marked  on  the 
printed  slips  what  we  desire  to  read.  My  friends  now  have  copies  of  these  extracts 
and  we  shall  hand  them  to  your  Lordship  as  they  are  printed  here,  and  read  the 
extracts  on  which  we  rely.  We  will  take  them  in  order  of  date.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  them  in  sequence  of  speech.  We  have  bound  these  together,  so  that  they  can  be 
it  erred  to.  Your  Lordship  will  find,  I  think,  that  it  is  contemporaneous  history  of 
all  that  has  occurred.  You  will  recollect  the  commencement  of  the  issue  of  “  United 
Ireland  ’  was  August  1881. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  begin  with  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  13th  August  1881 

“  Local  branches.  .  Shopkeepers’  names.  Kanturk,  county  Cork.  The 
“  ^eekly  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  on  Saturday,  August  6.  Mr.  Thomas 
‘  N  unan  in  the  chair.  ...  A  list  of  all  members  who  are  shopkeepers  to  be 
hung,  up  m  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  League  room.” 

,  co!10  ^ST* 4  Ire^an(1,  ’  August  20th,  1880,  and  extending  to  the  13th  October 

iocV  •  Y°Ur  LordshlPs  Wl11  see  ^e  different  dates.  “  United  Ireland,”  20th  August 
1881,  m  its  report  of  the  Land  League  meeting,  says  : _ 

“  Mr-  Quinn  reported  that  since  last  meeting  they  had  received  7831  Is  The 
customary  remittances  from  Boston  or  the  ‘Irish  World’  had  not'  been 
“  received.” 

“  United  Ireland  ”  of  September  10th,  1881,  says 

WorlcU^”'  ^  ^  ^U^Un  rePorted  tIiat  there  had  been  no  remittance  from  the  *  Irish 

“  United  Ireland”  of  24th  September  !881 

Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn  announced  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  for  the  week  to  the 
amount  of  1,25U.  of  which  1,2001  came  through  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  ” 

“  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  1st  October  188],  says  : — 

“  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn  announced  no  remittance  had  been  received  durino-  the 
“  week  from  the  ‘  Irish  World”  or  Irish  National  Land  League  of  America.” 

“  Umted  Ireland  ”  of  14th  January  1882  publishes  a  statement  of  the  Land  League 
Fund  : —  & 

“  Amounts  received  since  kst  acknowledgment.  The  ‘  Irish  World  ’  appears 
“  for  65,000  francs.  The  statement  is  signed  ‘  Patrick  Egan,  Treasurer.’  ” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  long  speech,  of  which  I  will  not  read  all.  The  heading 
is  Ihe  Campaign.  4 his  clearly  is  matter  that  was  put  in  by  the  person  who 
transcribed  it  to  explain  it.  That  is  the  column,  8th  October  188L  I  think  it  is  on 
the  very  first  page. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  It  is  evidently  a  compilation.  I  will  assist  my  friend.  It  is  headed 
“  The  Good  Faith  of  the  Branches.”  It  is  obvious  that  is  the  note. 
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( The  President.)  What  is  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  at  all.  Then  if  you  cast  your  eyes  down,  you  will  see 
these  words  extracted  here  and  there. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  They  shall  speak  for  themselves.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  this 
heading  “Plan  of  Campaign  ”  occurs  first  on  the  8th  October  1881.  Then  under  the 
heading  of  “  Campaign  ”  come  the  different  matters  that  are  mentioned  below.  “  The 
“  alleged  shooting  near  Kanturk,”  “  Cows  taken  from  a  Sheriff,”  The  “  Unlucky 
“  Liberal,”  “  Threatening  notices,”  and  so  on. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  They  are  merely  for  reference. 

( The  President.)  This  is  a  sort  of  index. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  an  index  of  what  occurs  under  the  heading  of  the  “  Campaign.” 
My  friend  is  quite  right.  There  are  certain  words  put  down  for  reference.  The  words 
in  inverted  commas  are  all  that  I  refer  to. 

(The  President.)  Are  you  going  to  put  in  the  articles  that  are  represented  by  these 
headings. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No.  The  paper  must  be  taken  to  be  in,  that  is  all. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  That  is  rather  difficult,  because  it  affects  us,  so  to  speak,  with  the  necessity, 
possibly,  of  dealing  with  a  very  large  number  of  articles  as  to  which  we  know  nothing. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  my  friend  will  allow  me  to  withdraw  this  altogether,  perhaps  that 
will  be  the  best  course. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Then  this  will  be  taken  to  be  withdrawn. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes.  I  will  refer  to  it  by-and-by.  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  24th 
September  1881  : — “  We  are  proud  to  announce  that  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  of  Tubber- 
“  curry,  one  of  the  first  and  staunchest  of  the  suspects,  has  been  unconditionally  set 
“  free.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  September  24th,  1881,  is  the  report  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  Chicago  paper.  “  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the 
“  secretaries  of  the  Convention.” 

(The  President.) — What  date  is  this? 

(Mr.  Reid. — The  24th  September  1881. 

(Sir  Eenry  James.) — This  was  a  National  Convention,  held  in  Dublin. 

“  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Convention,  then  read  two 
“  cablegrams,  the  first  from  Mr.  Patrick  Forde  (sic),  proprietor  of  the  ‘New  York 
“  Irish  World,’  and  the  second  from  the  Chicago  Land  League.  .  .  .  Mr.  Forde 
“  forwarded  30,000  francs  (1,200Z.),  and  adjured  the  Convention  to  unfurl  the 
“  banner  of  No  Kent.  In  the  name  of  800  American  branches,  he  asked  the 
“  Irish  farmers  to  hold  the  harvest  if  they  did  not  wish  to  dishearten  America. 
“  The  Chicago  message  was  couched  in  even  stronger  terms.” 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  said — 

“  Ireland  subscribed  last  year  to  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League,  for 
“  Land  League  purposes,  something  between — as  far  as  we  can  ascertain — eighty 
“  and  ninety  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum,  it  is  true,  only  a  very  small  sum, 
“  about  20,C00Z.,  reached  the  Central  Executive,  the  rest  having  been  spent  upon 
“  local  expenses,  much  of  which,  it  is  possible,  will  not  be  necessary  this  year.” 

Then  further  down  it  says — 

“  Mr.  O’Connor  would,  in  any  case,  go  to  America  within  a  week  or  a  fort- 
“  night,  and  represent  him  most  efficiently.” 

That  is  all  to  go  in  as  I  have  read  it. 

Then  the  noxt  is  a  resolution  at  Ballyhannis,  “  United  Ireland,”  8th  of  October  1881 . 

“  Local  Branches. — An  editorial  hint. — Beaken,  Ballyhannis. — Meeting  on 
“  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  Hoban  in  the  chair. — Resolution  proposed,  ‘  That  we  call  on  all 
“  ‘  landowners  in  our  parish  who  have  not  yot  joined  our  branch  to  do  so  before 
“  ‘  this  day  fortnight,  and,  if  not,  we  call  on  our  secretary  to  publish  their  names 
“  ‘  in  the  next  issue  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’  ” 

And  then  there  is  a  note  : 

“  Wo  cannot  do  that ;  but  we  can  publish  those  who  have  joined  ;  it  will  do 
“  as  well. — Ed.  U.  I.” 

Then,  I  come  to  October  14th. 

(The  President.)  Wo  have  not  October  14th. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  under  date  of  the  5th  Novembor  in  “  United  Ireland.”  I  said 
there  was  a  cablegram  from  Paris  on  October  14th : — 
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“  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  on  a  trumped  up  charge.  The  movement  will 
“  intensify  tenfold  on  account  of  it.  We  want  the  help  of  every  true  Irish 
“  Nationalist,  moderate  and  extreme  .  .  .  Patrick  Egan.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  12th  November  1881,  a  speech  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor : 

“  The  gentlemen  who  talk  about  morality  should  go  to  the  school  for 
“  aesthetics,  and  not  deal  with  practical  men.  Ireland  has  preached  the  doctrine 
“  of  ‘  No  Rent  ’  to  bring  landlordism  to  its  knees.  (Cheers.)  He  told  them  there 
“  was  not  a  responsible  man  in  the  League  who  had  not  thought  of  raising  the 
“  cry  of  ‘  No  Rent.’  ....  You  have  given  money  generously  and  nobly. 
“  I  never  heard  a  decent  man  ask  what  was  done  with  that  money.” 

Then  the  19th  November  1881,  there  is : — 

“  A  Paris  telegram  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  announces  the  receipt  by  Mr.  Patrick 
“  Egan  of  2,850 /.  from  the  “Irish  World,”  and  other  sources  in  the  United 
“  States.  Mr.  Egan  has  telegraphed  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  that  the  cause  is 
“  winning  all  along  the  line.  He  says,  that  there  must  be  no  half  measures,  no 
“  compromise,  no  flinching.” 

Then  the  26th  November  1881,  there  comes  in  the  “  United  Ireland  ”  a  copv  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Miss  Parnell  to  the  “  Freeman.”  The  point  I  wish  to  read  is  this. 
At  the  end  of  the  letter  there  is  a  clause.  It  says — 

“  But  there  is  a  class  of  evicted  tenants  who  have  hitherto  been  assisted  from 
“  our  funds  who  will  not  in  future  receive  any  help  from  us.  These  are  tenants 
“  who,  being  evicted  from  inability  to  pay,  intend  to  redeem  at  the  earliest 
“  opportunity.” 

And  the  statement  at  the  early  part  of  the  letter  is  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Relief  Fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  will  be  administered  hence¬ 
forth. 

Then  the  26th  November  1881  : — 

“  Mr.  Healey  then  responded  with  a  few  appropriate  words,  after  which  the 
“  procession  took  up  its  way  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  whence  Father  Sheehy 
“  and  Mr.  Healy  drove  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.” 

Then  the  3rd  December  1881  : — 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  announces  that  he  has  received  from  the  Irish  abroad 
“  4,074/.  for  the  Land  League  Fund.  During  the  past  week  Mr.  Egan  forwarded 
“  4,000/.  to  the  Ladies’  League  for  support  of  evicted  families.” 

(Mr.  Reid.)  On  this  point  I  only  want  to  make  this  comment.  It  is  a  statement  of  a 
newspaper — “United  Ireland”;  it  is,  I  assume,  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
Mr.  Healy  did  drive  in  New  York  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  While  not 
objecting  to  anything  of  that  kind  being  read,  I  take  it  the  statement  in  the  news¬ 
paper  of  anything  of  that  kind  is  not  evidence  of  the  fact  of  what  takes  place  3,000 
miles  away. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Y our  Lordships  are  aware  of  the  proprietorship  of  “  United  Ireland,” 
in  consequence  of  that  what  appears  there  must  be  evidence  against  these  proprietors. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Not  evidence  of  any  fact,  Suppose  for  a  moment  an  action  was  brought 
for  libel  against  the  “  Times,”  it  could  not  be  suggested  that  every  item  of  news, 
telegrams  from  I’aris,  and  so  on,  would  be  evidence  of  the  facts ;  and  so  what  is  said 
here  to  have  happened  in  America  is  not  evidence  of  the  fact.  I  put  my  point — that 
is  all. 

(Sir  R.  James.)  I  will  not  discuss  it  with  my  friend  as  to  the  extent  which  I  should 
say  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence.  Then  in  “  United  Ireland,”  on  the  3rd  December 
1881  *  • 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  announced  that  •  he  received  from  the  Irish  abroad,  for 
“  the  Land  League  fund,  the  sum  of  4,074/.  During  the  past  week  Mr.  Egan 
“  forwards  4,000/  to  the  Ladies’  League  towards  the  support  of  evicted 
“  families.” 

Then  17th  December  1881,  there  is  the  report  of  what  is  termed  The  Providence 
Demonstration  ;  Father  Sheehy  spoke,  and  Mr.  O’Connor. 

(The  President.)  Would  that  mean  some  place  in  America? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord;  Providence,  Rhode  Ireland.  Mr.  Sheehy  and 
Mr.  Healy  were  present,  and  a  gentleman  named  O’Connor,  of  the  same  Christian 
name.  I  cannot  say  now  which  it  is. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  He  is  not  here,  and  we  do  not  know. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  The  point  is  this — 

“  Mr.  Healy  says  he  was  rather  astonished  when  he  came  here  first,  and  he 
“  saw  in  the  American  papers  the  accounts  of  how  the  people  were  rushing  into 
“  the  Land  Courts,  but  from  the  Irish  papers  just  to  hand  he  found  that  the  tenants 
“  all  over  the  island  were  refusing  to  pay  one  penny  until  the  Government  released 
*•  the  suspects,  and  that  the  only  papers  that  reliability  could  be  put  in  weie  the 
“  ‘  Irish  World,’  and  home  papers.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  the  whole  statement? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  That  was  spoken  at  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  all  to  be  put  upon  the 
notes;  only  what  I  read.  Then  this  occurs  more  shortly  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the 
17th  December,  which  gives  an  extract  from  Mr.  Healy  s  speech  at  Hoboken,  Isew 
Jersey,  where  Mr.  Healy  said  that  the  only  papers  that  reliability  could  be  put  in  veie 
“  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  and  home  papers.”  I  had  better,  perhaps,  withdraw  the  last. 

Then  December  24th,  Mr.  Healy  says  : — 

“  We  believe  that  landlordism  is  the  prop  of  English  rule,  and  we  are 
“  working  to  take  that  prop  away.  (Applause.)  To  drive  out  British  rule  from 
“  Ireland°we  must  strike  at  the  foundation,  and  that  foundation  is  Landlordism. 

“  (Cheers.)  The  landlords  hold  every  office  of  importance,  and  up  to  ten  years 
“  ago  the  people  were  compelled  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  How  is  it  that  10,000 
«  landlords  control  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  ?  Because  they  are  the  Govern- 
«  ment,  and  they  use  their  power  to  oppress  the  people.  Friends,  this  is  not  a 
“  money  question  with  us.  We  wish  to  see  Ireland  what  God  intended  she  should 
“  be,  a  powerful  nation.  We  seek  no  bargain  with  England. 

Then  “  United  Ireland”  on  the  31st  December  1881  : 

«  Jn  the  agrarian  conflict  dead  men  are  not  exempt  from  the  penalties  inflicted 
“  upon  offences  against  neighbourly  union  and  combination.  One  of  the  last 
“  funerals  boycotted  was  that  of  an  old  man  buried  at  Mill-street,  County  Cork, 

“  on  Sunday.” 

Then  the  11th  February  : 

“We  welcome  as  an  ally,  and  a  powerful  one,  the  new  Chicago  weekly,  the 
“  ‘  Citizen.’  Its  first  number  is  full  of  grit  and  promise.  It  is  penetrated  with  a 
“  thoroughgoing  Irish  spirit,  such  as  we  might  look  for  from  its  founder.  The 
“  principle  on  which  it  starts  in  American  politics  is  that  the  Mother  Country  of 
“  the  Great  Republic  is  not  England,  but  Europe,  and  its  position  in  Irish  politics 
“  is  one  of  toleration  and  enlightment  without  any  trace  of  nanky  pankyism. 
“  We  wish  the  ‘  Citizen  ’  a  long  and  prosperous  life  for  the  sake  of  Ireland  as 
“  well  as  Irish  America.” 

Then  on  the  Uth  February  1882  there  is  an  extract  from  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  speech  at 
St.  Joseph  Missouri  : — 

“  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land  from  which  another  has 
“  been  evicted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  out  of  600,000  not  twelve  traitors 
“  have  been  found.  (Applause.)  I  declare  I  should  like  (sic)  to  represent  an 
“  insurance  company  and  have  a  policy  on  the  life  of  the  man  who  would  take 
“  possession  of  an  evicted  farm.” 

It  is  printed  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  as  I  have  read  it.  Probably  the  words  used  were 
“  I  should  not  like  to  represent  an  insurance  company.” 

“  It  was  tried  by  an  ex-member  of  the  Constabulary,  but  he  found  he  could 
“  not  plant  a  potato  nor  gather  a  little  hay  from  his  fields  without  having  six 
“  constables  at  his  back  to  protect  him.  If  he  went  to  the  village  to  buy  a  leaf 
“  of  bread  he  was  refused,  or  if  he  wanted  coffee,  or  meal  or  sugar — yes  even  the 
innkeepers  would  not  sell  him  a  glass  of  whisky.  (Cheers.)  We  have  the 
“  landlords  at  our  feet,  and  will  keep  them  there.” 

Then  the  4th  of  March,  1882.  Is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Healy,  and  t 
is  quoted  from  the  “  Irish  World  :  It  says — 

“I  .  .  apoligise  for  the  non-appearanco  of  my  friond  and  comrade  (i.c., 

“  T.  P.  O’Connor),  who,  in  obedience  to  a  voice  from  Kilmainlmm,  will  remain 
“  sometime  longer  preaching  the  true  Irish  gospel  in  the  United  States. 
“  (Applause.)  ....  This  is  a  common  sense  movement  avc  are  engaged  in. 
“  (Applause.)  It  is  a  movement  to  win  back  from  England  tho  land  of  Ireland, 
“  which  was  robbed  from  tho  people  by  tho  confiscating  armies  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
“  and  Cromwell.  (Applause.)  It  is  alleged  that  the  present  movement  has 
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“  nothing  national  behind  it,  as  if  every  one  of  its  leaders  was  not  first  known 
and  trusted  because  of  his  national  aims.  But  I  would  remind  you  that 
“  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  Galway  speech  two  years  ago  explained  the  basis  of  the 
movement  when  he  told  the  Galway  farmers  that  he  would  never  have  taken  off* 
his  coat  in  this  movement,  were  it  not  one  with  Irish  nationality  as  its  object 
“  (Applause.)” 

Then  my  Lords,  the  4th  of  March,  1882— 

“  After  the  Cooper  Institute  demonstration,  Mr.  Healy  assisted  at  the 
“  reception  held  by  the  Athlone  Guild  in  honour  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor 
“  -Miss  Davitt,  sister  of  the  M.P.  for  Meath,  was  present  with  Miss  Egan,  cousin 
“  of  ,the  Land  League  treasurer.  Miss  Ford  and  her  brother  added  also  to  the 
“  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the  demonstration,  ’ 

Then  the  8th  of  April  1882  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  “  Newcastle  Chronicle.” 
It  is  headed,  “  Healy  on  Collins  and  Finnerty.” 

Therefore  it  is  that  regret  is  inevitable  at  seeing  Irish  talent  lavishly 
existent  yet  unavailable  in  America.  Not  to  speak  of  men  better  known  upon 
this  side,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  three  members  could  be  picked  out  of  the 
“  present  Irish  Parliamentary  representation  equal  all  round  in  oratory  and 
tactique  to  three  of  the  men  sent  as  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
“  Collins,  of  Boston,  and  Hyers  (Hynes  ?)  and  Finnerty,  of  Chicago.” 

Then  in  United  Ireland  of  the  20th  of  May,  1882  : 

“  The  stream  of  atrocious  calumny  he  (Mr.  Forster)  quite  gratuitously 
“  poured  out  upon  Mr.  Sheridan,  will  not  harm  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  estimation 
“  of  anyone  who  knows  him.” 

Then  the  27th  May,  1882,  is  a  notice  of  what  Mr.  Egan,  then  in  America,  says  about 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  : 

“  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr,  Egan  ’’—this  is  the  correspondent  of 
“  the  New  York  Herald,  says— “in  the  course  of  which  I  asked  him  whether 
he  individually,  or  the  League  collectively,  would  not  feel  it  a  duty  to 
“  repudiate  and  condemn  the  assassinations.  Mr.  Egan  said  that  he  could  not  see 
any  necessity  for  repudiating  them.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  charge  the 
League  with  them.  They  will  be  a  great  blow  to  us.  From  whatever  point 
of  view  we  regard  them,  continued  Mr.  Egan,  those  assassinations  are 
“  deplorable.” 

“  Correspondent : — -To  whom,  may  I  ask,  do  you  attribute  the  assassinations  ? 
I  see  that  the  “  Univers  ”  sets  them  down  to  the  secret  societies. 

(Mr.  Egan.)  That  is  not  my  opinion.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
“  this  matter,  although,  of  course,  I  have  no  certain  information  on  the  subject, 
“  and  I  cannot  but  think  they  are  the  work  of  individual  fanatics,  who  may  have 
“  been  casual  passers-by,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse.  That  the  crime  can  be 
“  traced  to  any  political  organization,  I  do  not  believe.” 

Then  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  read  any  more,  but  I  read  lower  down  : — 

You  are  pledged  to  continue  agitation,  but  are  you  still  in  accord  with 
“  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  Davitt,  on  this  point  ? 

“  (Mr.  Egan  )  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so. 

“  ( Correspondent .)  Is  that  merely  your  opinion,  or  is  it  founded  on  anything 
“  definite  which  warrants  the  supposition? 

“  (Mr.  Egan.)  I  have  had  letters  from  Mr.  Dillon,  which  warrants  the 
“  supposition. 

“  (Correspondent)  You  will  never  be  satisfied,  I  suppose,  till  you  have  obtained 
“  independence  ? 

(Mr.  Egan.)  Independence  in  some  form  or  other.” 

Then,  my  Lords, ^  there  is  simply  an  observation  ;  he  expressed  some  surprise  at 
the  manifesto.  The  7th  of  May,  the  evidence  will  be  that  Mr.  Egan  was  still  in 
Paris. 

Then,  “  United  Ireland,”  24th  of  June.  This  purports  to  be  what  was  a  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  to  “  United  Ireland”  : — 

“  As  early  as  1877,  I  addressed  two  letters  to  Mr.  Kickham,  advocating 
“  what  has  since  been  called  the  “  new  departure,”  pointing  out  the  unwisdom  of 
“  a  certain  class  of  Nationalists,  who,  not  satisfied  with  abstaining  from  public 
“  movements  themselves,  would  go  further  and  try  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
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“  so  (sic)  ....  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  land  agitation,  and  when  it  was 
“  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  advanced  Nationalists,  I  wrote  a  letter  on 
“  the  same  lines,  20,000  copies  of  which  were  printed  and  circulated  by  the 

“  executive  of  the  Land  League . Before  con- 

“  eluding,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  in  using  the  word  ‘  Nationalist  ’  I  do  not 
“  mean  any  organisation  or  mode  of  action  that  would  bring  Mr.  Davitt,  or 
“  anybody  else,°within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  I  apply  the  term  to  those  who  are 
“  willing  to  make  efforts  to  free  their  country.  What  those  efforts  may  be,  I  leave 
“  every  man  to  judge  for  himself.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  an  extract  that  may  hereafter  be  referred  to.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  29th  July  1882,  and  there  follows  an  account  of 
Mr.  Davitt’s  interview  with  the  ‘‘New  York  World”  reporter,  and  that  the  same 
appears  in  Mr.  Cashman’s  life  of  Michael  Davitt. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  If  that  is  to  be  put  in - 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  I  only  call  attention  to  it  because  we  may  have  to  refer  to  it 
when  Mr.  Davitt  is  a  witness.  The  next  is  August  5th,  1882.  It  is  an  account,  my 
Lords,  of  an  interview  between  a  correspondent  and  Mr.  Egan  in  Paris  of  what 
occurred  in  July  22nd. 

“  Mr.  Egan  says  : — 

“  I  am  an  Irish  Nationalist,  and  think  that  my  first  and  only  allegiance  is  due 
“  to  Ireland.  Fraternization  with  the  English  I  regard  as  impossible.  The 
“  English  hate  us  as  a  race,  and  we  reciprocate  the  feeling  heartily.  Hatred  of 
“  England  has  been  the  strength  and  foundation  of  the  Land  League.  My  friend, 

“  Mr.  Davitt,  however,  is  fairly  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.” 

Then  the  next  is  the  7th  of  October,  which  I  had  better  withdraw.  It  is  entirely  a 
summary,  and  it  had  better  speak  for  itself.  I  had  better  read  it  from  the  newspaper. 

Then  December  2nd,  1882,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Healy  at  St.  Mullins: — 

“  There  had  been  Land  League  Courts  established  in  the  country ;  the 
“  Government  said  these  were  illegal  and  treasonable — illegal  and  treasonable 
“  because  the  men  at  the  head  of  them  did  not  wear  wigs.  (Laughter.)  Another 
“  Land  League  Court,  called  the  Land  Commission  put  one  of  them,  to  make  him 
“  look  respectable,  in  a  wig  and  gown — they  put  them  to  lower  their  rents  .  .  . 

**  He  would  therefore  advise  them,  if  they  decided  to  make  it  an  Act  that  would 
“  do  some  little  benefit,  before  they  obtained,  as  they  shortly  must,  the  ownership 
“  of  the  land,  he  would  advise  them  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  if  the  rents  that 
“  the  Land  Commissioners  fixed  upon  them  were  rents  that  they  were  not  able  to 
“  pay,  let  them  simply  tell  the  Land  Commissioners  that  if  they  were  ten  times  as 
“  big  men  as  they  are  they  would  not  get  these  rents  out  of  them.  There  was 
“  no  more  sacredness  in  a  judicial  rent  than  in  a  rent  fixed  by  the  landlord  in  a 
“  back  office.  His  advice,  therefore,  would  be  to  them  to  get  what  they  could  out 
“  of  the  judicial  rents,  and  if  it  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  pay  them  ; 
“  let  them  give  themselves  less  trouble.  Let  them  continue  their  organisations  as 
“  in  the  past  ....  He  impressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  organisation. 

The  British  Government  in  Ireland,  which  was  simply  a  system  of  land  piracy, 
“  was  upheld  simply  by  organisation.  The  police  they  saw  there  were  simply  the 
“  officers  of  what  they  might  call  the  Government  League.  The  Government 
“  planted  them  in  every  parish  and  in  every  district  to  look  at  the  people,  to  see 
“  what  they  were  doing,  and  report  it  to  Dublin  Castle.  The  Government  of  this 
“  country  being,  as  it  were,  an  organisation  against  the  will  of  the  people,  was 
“  simply  an  organisation  of  so  many  pirates  and  so  many  brigands.  It  was 
“  entitled  to  the  same  moral  respect  as  would  be  the  wishes  of  a  man — of  a  cut- 
“  purse  who  held  a  revolver  at  your  head,  and  said  to  you  ‘  Your  money  or  your 
“  life.’  And,  of  course,  while  the  bayonet  of  the  British  Government  was  at 
“  their  throat,  they  might  pretend  to  be  very  civil,  but  they  had  their  own  opinion 
“  about  the  gentleman  with  the  bayonet.” 

Then  December  2nd,  1882,  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  : — 

“  We  will  not  disguise  our  exultation  over  the  results  of  the  Dublin  Municipal 
“  contests.  Those  with  which  wre  are  mainly  concerned  are  tho  defeat  of 
“  Mr.  George  O’Neill  in  the  North  City  Ward,  and  tho  extraordinary  triumph  of 
“  Mr.  James  Carey  in  the  Trinity  Ward.  These  wero  the  two  objects  on  which 
“  we  had  set  our  hearts  ....  Mr.  Carey  had  no  strength  but  in  the  deep 
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“  heart  of  the  people ;  no  advocates  who  were  not  working  men ;  no  newspaper 
“  except  our  own  to  even  notice  his  candidature,  unless,  indeed,  the  ‘  Mail,’ 
“  which  remembered  that  he  was  a  Kilmainham  suspect,  and  a  formidable 
“  one.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  the  2nd  December  1882.  This  refers  to  the  “  Chicago 
Citizen,”  which  was  also  referred  to  in  February  11th,  1882  : — 

“  The  great  wave  of  Democratic  reaction  which  has  passed  over  the  United 
“  States  has  landed  many  Irishmen  in  higher  places.  Ireland  will  be  especially 
“  gladdened  to  hear  that  two  of  the  best  representative  Irishmen  in  the  Republic 
“  — the  Hon.  A.  P.  Collins,  of  Boston,  ex-President  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
“  League  of  America,  and  Mr.  John  Finnerty.  Editor  of  the  ‘  Chicago  Citizen’ — 
“  have  been  elected  members  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Both  these  men 
“  rank  among  our  Transatlantic  countrymen  as  Parnell  and  Davitt  do  at  home,  and 
“  Ireland  has  advanced  a  distinct  step  in  the  world’s  estimation  by  securing 
“  such  spokesmen  in  an  assembly  which  is  the  mother  of  modern  Freedom. 
“  Both  gentlemen  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  power.  Mr.  Finnerty 

“  enjoys  the  singular  distinction  of  being  as  ready  a  speaker  as  he 

“  is  a  ready  writer.  His  speech  at  the  Chicago  Convention  filled 
“  Mr.  Healy  (and  Mr.  Healy  is  not  an  excitable  man)  with  enthusiasm,  and 

“  his  ‘  Citizen  ’  is  one  of  those  American  exchanges  that  an  editor  instinctively 

“  tears  open  first,  confident  of  finding  there  inspiriting  reading,  doctrine  strong 
“  as  steel,  large  and  tolerant  views,  the  spirit  of  a  fsoldier,  the  good  sense  of  a 
“  statesman — anything  except  malice,  or  faction,  or  uncharitableness.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  24th  February  1882.  Your  Lordships  will  be  good  enough  to 
understand  clearly  that  the  heading  is  put  in  for  our  guidance.  It  is  not  in  the 
newspaper. 

“  Upperchurch,  Tipperary. — A  fund  has  been  started  in  this  parish  to  defray 
“  the  expenses  of  a  fair  trial  in  the  case  of  Michael  Dwyer,  who  will  be  tried  at 
“  the  coming  Nenagh  Assizes,  charged  as  being  one  of  the  party  who  attacked 
“  Jeremiah  Ryan’s  house  on  the  23rd  March  last.  The  accused,  who  is  a  most 
“  respectable  young  man,  is  still  an  invalid,  suffering  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
“  him  by  the  police  on  the  occasion.  The  kind  and  generous  way  in  which  the 
“  people  have  subscribed  to  this  fund  shows  the  sympathy  they  feel  for  him,  as  it 
“  fully  believed  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  period  when  the  information  was  given  as  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  convenient,  my  Lords,  to  adjourn  now. 


(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


( Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  we  pass  to  February  the  24th,  1883 : — 

“  A  Major  Dickson  interrogated  the  Home  Secretary  about  the  extradition 
“  of  ‘  Messrs.  Brennan  and  Sheridan  ’  on  Tuesday,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
“  yet  the  name  of  Mr.  Brennan  was  simply  dragged  in  concerning  some  event 
“  of  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  alleged 
“  ‘  Invincibles.’  to  add  seasoning  to  the  dish  prepared  by  Messrs.  Carey,  T.C.,  and 
“  Murphy,  Q.C.,  for  the  regalement  of  the  British  public.  The  dodge  about 
“  the  other  names  is  also  quite  patent,  and  received  a  tremendous  exposure  in 
“  the  breakdown  against  Mrs.  Byrne.  Carey  said  a  woman  brought  him  knives 
“  and  rifles,  that  he  did  not  know  the  woman,  but  he  heard  she  was  Mrs.  Frank 
“  Byrne.  He  mentioned  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  just  because  she  was  the  wife  of 
“  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  and  because  he  was  the  Secretary  to  the  Land  League  of 
“  Great  Britain.  This  informer’s  hearsay  may  be  good  enough  for  a  public 
“  of  rabid  Hibernophobists,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  to  bear  testing,  and  it  is 
“  monstrous  that,  to  prove  it  what  all  calm-minded  men  believed  it  to  be,  a  lady 
“  should  be  rudely  torn  from  her  home  and  family,  and  subjected  to  obloquy 
“  and  insult.  The  narration  affecting  Mr.  Sheridan  we  utterly  disbelieve,  and 
“  if  confronted  with  that  gentleman  Carey  would  doubtless  fail  as  utterly  in 
“  his  identification  as  he  did  -with  Mrs.  Byrne.  But  grant  his  story  even  to  be 
“  true,  how  would  that  prove  the  Land  League  an  ally  of  the  Invincibles  any 
“  more  than  members  of  the  Confraternity,  of  which  Carey  has  been  so  edifying 
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“  a  member,  are  proved  accomplices  in  the  Park  tragedy  by  their  connection  with 
“  the  town  councillor  ?” 

Then  there  is  a  sub-leader  of  the  24th  February  lo8  : 

“  We  do  not  think  we  read  anything  more  absurd  and  outrageous  t  . 

renorted  attitude  of  the  Executive  of  the  Land  Confederation  of  Great  Britain 
with  reference  to  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  ‘  They  hold  that  he  should 
‘  at  once  return  and  meet  these  charges,  or  in  the  event  of  his  having ;  been  m 
« anv  wav  implicated  in  the  secret  society  of  the  Invisibles  that,  he  should 
at  once"  take  steps  to  absolve  the  Land  Confederation  of  any  connexion  with 
the* assassinations  or  of  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Byrne’s  connexion  therewith 
Indeed  ’  Who  are  this  Executive  that  want  a  man  to  come  and  give  hims 
up  to  the  police,  and  submit  himself  to  the  terrible  duress  of  an  imprisonment 
because  a  charge  which  is  as  likely  to  be  as  false  as  that  made  about  his  wife 
is  sent  forth  against  him  by  a  villian  like  Carey  ?  Who  are  these  scrupulous 
gentlemen  who  regard  a  man  guilty  from  the  moment  an  informer  says  he  is 
and  require  him  to  formally  avow  his  guilt  and  absolve  them  from  complicity 

with  his  misdeeds.”  _ 

Then  Great  Britain  and  Mr.  Byrne.  The  following  resole 

tiori  has  been  adopted  by  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain^  . 

«  That  in  new  of  the  charges  brought  before  the  French  Government  against 
Mr  Frank  Byrne  we  feel  bound  to  declare  to  our  knowledge  that  that  gentleman 
has  been  engaged  in  lawful  and  constitutional  agitation  m  connexion  with  the 
Irish  Home^  Rule  Confederation,  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  Land  and 
Labour  League  and  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  past  xl  years 
and  has  always  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  which  won  the  esteem  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  Parliament  and  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.. 

“  That  we  are  aware  that  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  introduced  to  the  service  ol 
the  organisation  in  England  and  Scotland  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt  M.P.,  who  often  expressed  his  high  admiration  of  Mr.  Byrne. 

“  That  Mr.  Byrne  has  been  constantly  employed  in  constitutional  agitation  m 
Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  cause;  that  in  such  capacity  lie  has 
frequently  directed  the  Irish  vote  at  parliamentary  elections,  and  that  quite 
recently  Mr.  Byrne  directed  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  Wigan,  on  behalf  of  the 
-  candidate  of  that  English  Liberal  Ministry,  which  now  seeks  his  extradition  on 

“  the  accusation  of  an  infamous  informer.  ,  , 

«  That  we  declare  that  down  to  the  last  Mr.  F.  Byrne  has  continued  to  mam- 
“  tain  a  most  legal  and  constitutional  attitude  in  every  respect,  and  we  express 
“  our  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Byrne’s  ability  to  refute  every  charge  it  he 
“  receives  "just  and  fair  treatment ;  and  we  consider  these  facts  should  be  brought 
“  without  delay  to  the  notice  of  French  public  opinion.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  this  requires  explanation.  The  meeting  of  the  committee  was  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  obtain  a  fund  for  the  men  charged  with  the  1  hcemx  I  ark  murdeis.  I  ha 
will  appear  from  the  newspaper  itself.  It  is  the  17th  March  18b3  :  «  , 

1  “The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  last  Sunday 
“  evening  in  their  rooms,  9,  Glasshouse  Street,  London,  W.,  ilr.  J.  \V.  11  0  111 

“  the  chair.  The  chairman  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  \v  dham 
“  O’Brien  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Mallow,  consenting  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  aid  ot  the 
“  fund  on  any  date  fixed  by  the  committee.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
“  arranged  that  Mr.  O’Brien  be  communicated  with,  and  aske  l  would  Monday 
“  2nd  April  suit  his  convenience  ?” 

Then  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  21st  April  1883  : — 

“  Fund  for  the  families  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’ 
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Sir, 
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'  “  I  enclose  three  Post  Office  orders  amounting  to  the  sum  of  seventeen 
pounds  (17Z.),  as  our  committee  have  passed  a  resolution  that  you  bo  invited  to 

take  charge  of  the  same  and  use  it  as  you  think  best. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  E.  J.  IIOOAN, 

“  38,  Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C.” 
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relates  to  the 


it  is  the 


[The  President.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  “Fair  Trial  Fund 
defence  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers? 

JJl,EeTV  /amf •)  It  does,  my  Lord.  I  will  get  the  paper.  I  think 

r;  p  ’ Jaf;  L,  Wl  y',’"r  Lords'11P  g>v‘-  me  the  preceding  number? 

(lhe  1  resident.)  The  preceding  number  is  the  10th  March  1883 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  it  is  the  21st  April,  page  7.  No  my’  Lord  t W  i 
the  head  “  Fund  for  the  families  of  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy.”’ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  the  21st  of  April.  F  J 

( Sir  Henry  James. )  I  am  upon  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  my  Lord  asked  as  to  the  other  heading 
(lhe  President.)  You  appear  to  have  got  hold  of  a  raror  nf  ,  T  „ 
to,  the  17th  of  March  1883.  g  pap6r  °f  the  date  1  am  referring 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  No,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  copy  from  the  British  Museum  nnr?  if 
happens  that  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  17th  of  March  is  not  there  d  i? 
had  to  obtain  another  copy  of  the  paper.  The  whole  of  the  British  Museum  copies  am 
,  here  and  there  are  certain  numbers  of  this,  but  we  have  another  copy  We  will  send 
for  the  copy  if  we  can  get  it.  The  date  is  the  17th  of  March.  Then  Mnv  fl!  SI? 
1883,  is  an  account  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  ^  tbe  5tb’ 

(The  President.)  Let  us  get  the  one  of  the  21st  April  1883. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  have  read  it. 

(The  President.)  I  know  you  have  ;  “  Fund  for  the  families  of  the  prisoners  chamed 
with  conspiracy.”  That  must  be  something  different  P  8  charged 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Certainly  it  must  be  taken  with  that  heading—-  Fund  for  the 

conspiracy,  was  the  Phoenix  Park  conspiracy.  P  arged  with 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  understand  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  got  it  here  (referring  to  copy  of  newspaper) ;  we  had  better 
take  the  extract  as  It  is.  It  is  headed,  as  your  Lordship' read,  juft  in  those  words- 

“  Street.”r  te  fanUheS  °f  pnSOnerS  charSed  with  conspiracy,  Ladies’  Committee,  Fleet 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Whether  that  was  the  conspiracy  to  murder,  or  whether  it  was 

PhteTz  Park  attack  ^  *°  pris0ners  charSed  witb  bei"S  concerned  LX 

(Mr  Reid.)  It  may  be  so,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  the  admission. 

0  II  Henry  James.)  I  say  it  will  come  out  as  we  read  on.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 

Park  mirr  °  afterwards  tried  -  relation  to  the  Phmnix 

Then  we  come  to  May  5,  1885,  “  The  Philadelphia  Convention  cable  messages  ”  T 
will  put  that  slip  m  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  and  I  will  read  this  • _  g  ‘ 

“  the  T-md  ill  VOtYni  thiS/aS  Pending’  Mr-  Egan  was  ^reduced.  He  said 
4{  J  ®  LJ  Eeaga,e  Ptd  US/d  n°  agenc7  excePt  moral  force  ;  that  under  the 
eague,  Ireland  had  been  freer  from  crime  than  during  any  other  period  of  the 

..  hrwW  hTS)0y000AcamefLeag"AeTreaSUr%',lle  “  1’230000 

which  1,000  000  came  from  America.  The  vote  was  taken  on  the  substituted 
motion,  and  the  chairman  decided  that  it  was  carried.  Mr  E^an  said  the 
“  result  met  his  entire  approval.  g  Said  the 

((  T  “  Thursclay’s  Convention  was  the  largest  body  ever  assembled  in  America 
“  nhdrG  wasTf.^neral  anxietJ  about  tne  outcome  of  the  gathering.  The  Ancient 
«  °fl  Hlb®rniansl.and  the  Feman  Brotherhood  were  strongly  represented 

Wednesday  s  Convention  was  composed  of  an  exceptionally  fine  body  of  men 
and  was  a  very  creditable  and  impressive  assemblage.”  J 

Then,  my  Lord,  it  proceeds  :  Rossa  was  admitted  as  a  delegate.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No,  no.  “  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  ” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Anything  I  can  read  I  will  read.  °  * 

“  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  Rossa  faction,  which  was  small  but 
noisy,  objected  to  the  rules,  and  a  vote  was  taken  which  revealed  the  relative 
::  showing  that  the  Conservatives 

„  °SSa  8  “T  hardly  numbering  50.  The  Rossa  faction  objected  to  a  priest  for 
chairman,  because  he  would  put  a  restraint  on  their  utterances,  but  dared  not 


“  say  so  openly.  The  management  of  the  Conservatives  has  been  admirable. 

“  The  Convention,  barring  occasional  outbreaks,  has  been  orderly,  the  Con- 
“  servatives  have  been  much  elated.  The  official  roll  showed  that  447  Land 
“  Leaguers,  and  703  delegates  from  other  societies  were  present.  Rossa  was 
“  admitted  as  a  delegate  from  the  Order  of  the  ‘  United  Irishmen.  It  was 
“  thought  that  he  pledged  himself  to  be  moderate  before  his  credentials  were 
“  accepted.  There  was  really  no  hope  for  his  faction  after  the  rules  were 
“  adopted,  sending  all  the  resolutions  proposed  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
“  without  being  read.  The  dynamite  faction  abandoned  the  contest  then. 

Then  anything  else  you  wish  read  if  you  will  say  so. 

“  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  sittings  was  the  absence  of  any  debate  on 
**  anything.  The  business  was  all  pre-arranged  and  debate  prevented  by  the 
(i  rapid  action  of  the  chairman,  who  was  discretly  chosen  from  the  League.  The 
real  credit  for  the  wise  management  belongs  to  the  priests  who  laid  all  the 
“  plans  and  did  the  largest  part  of  the  business.  Patrick  Ford  was  not  present. 

“  The  ‘  Irish  World  ’  is  silent  editorially  on  dynamite  and  the  Convention.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Just  previous  to  that  passage. 

“  The  event  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  of  the  message  from  Mr.  Parnell, 

“  which  was  received  with  prolonged  applause.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
*«  declaring  the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the  Convention  to  be  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
“  directing  a  response  to  be  sent,  pledging  the  support  of  Irishmen  in  America 
<*  for  Mr.  Parnell.  This  ended  all  doubt  about  the  outcome  of  the  Convention. 
«  It  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  Convention  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  A  Committee 

“  to  draft  the  Resolutions  was  appointed.”  e  . 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Sir  Henry,  do  they  appear  as  cable  messages  or  as  original  matter 

in  “  United  Ireland.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  That  shall  be  seen.  .  .... 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  am  only  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  that  was  the  original  matter 
appearing  in  the  paper,  or  whether  it  appears  as  a  copy  from  another  paper. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  should  think  it  is  “  cable  messages.” 

( The  President.)  When  did  the  Convention  take  place,  you  may  judge  from  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  Convention  met  on  Wednesday. 

( The  President.)  What  day  of  the  month  ?  .  _  .  _  „ 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  This  is  headed  “  Cable  Messages— Convention  sat  on  Wednesday. 
So  that  it '  does  not  appear  to  come  through  any  other  newspaper.  It  appears 

to  be  direct.  . 

(Mr  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  the  Convention  met  on  the  25th  April. 

( The  President.)  That  is  it.  Then  it  is  a  pretended  cable  message  only.  It  is  not 

TQ\sir  Henry  James.)  I  do  not  think  this  comes  by  letter.  This  is  an  insertion  of 
May  the  5th,  and  it  gives  an  account  apparently  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the 

^TMm^Harri^on.)  My  Lord,  “  United  Ireland,”  though  published  as  for  Saturday, 
is  printed  on  Wednesday.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  messago  to  have 
reached  in  time  to  be  published  on  that  evening.  Therefore  the  meeting  must  have 

been  on  the  preceeding  Wednesday  week.  . 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  daresay  that  is  accurate.  It  sat  only  for  two  days,  and  if  it 
sat  on  the  25th  April,  I  have  no  doubt  it  came  by  long-hand  and  then  was  used  as 

a  cable  message.  .  .  .  .  . 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  ask  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Harrington,  who  has  it  before 

him,  to  read  the  heading  of  that  column  ? 

(Mr.  T  Harrington .)  “Philadelphia  Convention.  Magnificent  demonstration. 
“  Declaration  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell,  adoption  of  the  National  League 
“  programme.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  the  one. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  one  of  the  5th  May  1883. 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  in  America.  A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
“  Land  League  was  held  at  Buffalo,  on  April  8th.  Mr.  James  Mooney  presided. 
“  Mr.  Egan  said— But  I  and  those  of  my  friends  who  did  most  to  build  up  the 
f*  Land  League  went  into  this  movement  not  as  more  land  reformers,  but  as 
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Irish  Nationalists,  with  the  object  of  utilising  the  land  question  as  a  lever  to 
obtain  National  self-government.  The  result,  therefore,  which  is  most 
“  satisfactory  to  us  is  the  fact  that  our  people  have  learned  to  be  men,  that  they 
have  learned  to  combine,  and  do  battle  for  their  rights,  and  that  a  new  national 
life  has  been  infused  into  the  old  land.  Under  the  present  terrible  coercion 
code,  where  every  man’s  life  and  liberty  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  bribed  and 
“  perjured  informer,  this  national  spirit  cannot  make  itself  heard,  but  the  new 
“  League  is  working  quietly  and  steadily.  It  has  already  371  branches  organised, 
“  of  which  there  are  119  in  Leinster,  86  in  Connaught,  96  in  Munster,  and 
“70  in  Orange  Ulster.  The  spirit  of  hostility  to  England  was  never  more  deep 
“  rooted  than  it  is  at  present,  and  I  am  confident  that  under  the  able  leadership 
of  our  brilliant  leader,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  we  will  before  long  achieve 
“  at  least  some  measure  of  national  independence.” 

Then  on  May  the  5th,  there  is  an  account  of  this  meeting, — 

“  The  opinions  we  expressed  a  fortnight  ago  respecting  the  action  of  the 
“  representatives  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  America  have  been  fully  realised, 
“  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  party  have  been  left  absolutely  nowhere  in  the 
“  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  even  English  correspondents  in  New  York  at 
“  length  appear  to  have  had  their  ejes  opened  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  Irish 
“  opinion,  powerful,  prudent,  and  weighty,  outside  the  editor’s  room  of  certain 
“  dynamite  organs  in  that  city.  The  advance  made  by  the  National  movement  in 
“  America  since  the  Chicago  Convention  in  November  1881,  is  marked  by  the 
“  different  manner  in  which  the  Philadelphia  gathering,  last  week,  has  been 
“  treated  by  the  world.  The  Chicago  assembly  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
“  English  or  American  press,  though  it  was  attended  by  1,200  delegates,  and 
“  voted  and  sent  50,000/.  to  the  cause  at  home.  It  was  moreover  the  first  really 
“  representative  meeting  of  delegate  Irishmen  on  the  continent,  possessing  a 
“  recognised  mandate  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  race ;  and  but 
“  for  this  successful  assemblage,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  convention  of  last 
“  week  would  not  have  been  possible.  Yet,  except  for  a  violent  denunciation  by 
“  Mr.  John  Bright,  at  the  time,  in  order  to  arraign  Messrs.  O’Connor,  Healy,  and 
“  Sheehy,  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  event  by  English  statesmen  or 
“  publicists.  Not  so  with  the  gathering  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  organisation 
“  of  our  race  abroad  now  has  grown  too  powerful  to  be  ignored.  Out  of  1,500 
“  delegates,  Rossa,  we  are  told,  did  not  muster  50,  and  the  Convention  is  described 
“  as  ‘  Mr.  Parnell’s  Convention  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.’  The  dignified 
“  proceedings  of  the  Exiles’  Parliament,  and  the  statesmanlike  resolutions  which 
“  it  enunciated,  are  worthy  of  Irish  America.  While  bringing  hope  and  comfort 
“  to  their  brethren  at  home,  they  have  filled  the  minds  of  our  enemies  with  alarm 
“  and  dismay.  Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  belittle  or  misrepresent  the  proceedings, 
“  the  anti-Irish  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  obliged  to  seize  on  the  ‘  omission  ’ 
“  to  condemn  dynamite  as  a  peg  for  vituperation.  The  trick  is  ancient,  but  it 
“  serves,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  too,  is  virulently  assailed,  because  his  message  to  the 
“  Convention  was  not  cast  in  a  philo-British  mould.  It  will  be  a  source  of  huge 
“  gratification  to  every  honest  Irishman  that  the  enemy  has  been  thus  enraged, 
“  and  the  frothings  of  this  impotent  fury  is  likely  to  have  cause  for  further 
“  generation  in  the  unassailable  position  which  the  Irish  cause  now  occupies 
“  throughout  the  world.  When  Irish  leaders  denounced  violence  or  outrage  in 
“  the  past  they  were  either  accused  of  hypocrisy,  or  their  language  was  greeted 
“  with  inuendoes  of  the  don’t-nail-his-ears-to-the  pump,  or  spoke-with-your- 
“  tongue-in-your-cheek  order.  Henceforward  they  intend  to  leave  the  work  of 
“  denunciation  to  the  persons  whose  proper  business  it  is,  and  who  are  paid  to 
“  look  after  it.  The  enemy’s  press  never  condemned  the  outrages  against  the 
“  people  of  this  country,  its  constant  misgovernment,  the  arrests,  imprisonments, 
“  jury  packings,  perjuries,  hangings,  the  expulsion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
“  from  their  homes,  the  confiscation  of  their  improvements,  the  plunder  of  their 
“  property,  and  the  expatriation  of  millions  of  peasants  unlettered  and  unequipped 
“  to  a  foreign  shore.  When  these  outrages  are  atoned  for  and  redressed  it  will  be 
“  time  enough  for  Irish  leaders  to  consider  what  to  say  upon  the  reprisals  which 
“  follow  in  the  wake  of  oppression.  We,  therefore,  warmly  approve  the  attitude 
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«  of  the  Philadelphia  Convertion,  which  had  no  concern  whatever  to  step  outside 
“  its  own  business,  to  go  a-scavenging  for  John  Bull,  and  if  that  worthy  imagines 
“  that  Irishmen  in  future  intend  to  play  the  moral  policeman  in  his  interest,  we 
«  can  only  say  that  we  are  much  obliged  for  his  opinion  of  our  amiability.  The 
“  wounds  that  rankle  in  the  mind  of  Ireland  are  of  England’s  making,  and  so  long 
«  as  they  are  daily  pierced  afresh,  Irishmen  are  not  likely  to  do  or  say  much  to 
“  please  their  persecutors.  What  English  opinion  may  be  regarding  them,  the 
“  Celtic  race  at  home  and  abroad  is  supremely  indifferent.  By  no  process  of 
«  appealing  to  English  opinion,  has  their  position  ever  been  bettered,  or  a  single 
“  link  of  their  chains  loosed,  and  so  it  will  doubtless  be  unto  the  end.  Nowhere 
“  are  the  truths  of  the  position  more  fully  understood  than  in  America.  The 
“  Gael  taught  by  many  a  bitter  lesson,  relies  upon  himself  alone,  and  in  the  union 
“  of  ends  and  aims  which  has  been  reclaimed  at  Philadelphia,  and  shunted  across 
“  the  sea  to  the  men  at  home  we  discern  the  forces  of  future  triumph.” 

Then  on  the  12th  of  May  1883,  “  The  Philadelphia  Convention,  when 
“  Mr.  James  Mooney,  the  able  president  of  the  Land  League  in  the  United  States, 
“  arose  to  call  the  meeting  to  order,  he  was  received  with  a  storm  of  cheers  that 
“  shook  the  hall  to  its  foundation.” 

Will  you  read  anything  you  wish,  Mr.  Lockwood  ?  This  is  the  speech  of 

Mr.  Mooney  : —  .  . 

“  In  unfriendly  quarters  it  is  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  he  fears  to  join 

“  us,  lest  words  spoken  or  action  taken  in  ‘  our  Convention  ’  might  compromise 
“  him.  Such  statements  are  pure  falsehood.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  well 
“  knows  the  loyalty  of  his  American  allies.  Great  as  is  our  disappointment,  we 
“  could  not  ask  him  to  forsake  his  post  of  duty.  Though  he  is  not  here  we  have 
“  to  direct  our  labours  to  the  plan  approved  by  him  of  the  new  National  League 
“  in  Ireland.  Then,  too,  we  have  to  aid  us  by  wise  counsels,  Patrick  Egan,  the 
“  worker  and  organiser,  hardly  second  in  importance  to  Parnell  himself  in  the 
“successes  already  achieved.  Public  opportunity  is  thus  given  us  to  test  our 
“  admiration  for  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  difficult 
“  duties  in  the  care  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  in  which  John  Bull  takes  so 
“  lively  an  interest.  It  is  too  late  now  to  say  words  of  welcome  to  our  honoured 
“  guest,  since  so  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  already  tendered  him  their 
“  heartfelt  greetings.  The  short  year  which  has  passed  since  our  last  assembling 
“  has  been  crowded  with  startling  events.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  have  so 
“  occupied  the  world’s  attention,  that  those  of  other  nations  have  almost  seemed 
“  to  stand  still,  while  their  peoples  listened  to  her  pathetic  history,  and  nothing  that 
“  malice  could  invent  has  been  left  unsaid ;  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  belittle  her 
“  cause  and  misrepresent  her,  but  above  all  to  insult  and  discredit  her  champions. 
“  To  America,  more  than  all  other  nations,  has  this  industrious  malignity  ad- 
“  dressed  its  greatest  energy.  If  the  object  sought  was  to  break  the  solid  ranks 
“  of  the  Irish -American  sympathisers,  to  discourage  their  faith  in  the  leaders  of 
“  Ireland,  and  thus  dissuade  them  from  further  efforts  of  support,  it  has  hope- 
“  lessly  failed.  It  would  take  more  Piggotts  and  Uisnies  that  even  England  could 
“  bribe  to  shriek  her  now  worn-out  cry  of  ‘  stop-thief,’  to  make  even  one  con- 
“  tributor  to  the  Land  League  fund  believe  that  Patrick  Egan  had  ever  misapplied 
“  a  dollar  of  their  sacred  trust,  to  the  cure  of  which  he  so  unselfishly  sacrificed 
“  his  entire  time,  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  personal 
“  affairs.  If  the  object  sought  by  misrepresentation  was  to  prejudice  the  outside 
“  American  public,  it  has  failed  likewise.  There  is  in  America  a  great  bodj;  of 
“  sincere  feeling,  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  take  as  little  stock  in 
“  Gladstone  and  Forster  as  their  grandfathers  did  in  Pitt  and  the  Regency. 
“  These  do  not  approve  the  murders  of  Cavendish  and  Burke,  but  they  approve 
“  just  as  little  the  judicial  and  constabulary  murders  for  which  those  are  made 
“  the  pretext.  They  see  in  Mr.  Parnell  a  cool,  resolute,  and  clear-headed  man, 
“  fighting  against  vast  odds.  They  see  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  weak  time-server  who 
disgraces  the  name  of  Liberal.  Let  England  restore  Justice  to  her  Irish  Courts, 
“  protect  women  and  children  from  her  brutal  constabulary,  feed  the  famishing 
“  multitude  her  landlord  system  has  given  over  to  starvation,  cease  to  throw  over 
“  the  aged  and  the  dying  upon  the  wayside  without  shelter,  before  she  appeals  to 
“  a  Nation  that  once  cast  off  her  hateful  yoke — for  tyrannies  less  than  these — to 
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“  check  the  passionate  outbursts  of  those  who  have  suffered  in  her  prison  pens,  or 
still  remember  her  persecutions.  "We  are  here  to-day  chiefly  to  organise  upon 

“  tlie  Rame  basis  as  that  upon  which  the  new  National  Leao-ue  in  Ireland 
“  stands.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  There  is  one  extract  there  which  my  friend  has  not  read.  It 
begins : 

“  In  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  Irish  people  have  a  leader  whose  place  in 
“  history  will  be  a  proud  one.  It  is  our  desire  to  unite  with  the  League  he  has 
“  established  in  Ireland,  that  we  may  strengthen  and  support  him  in  the  labours 
“  be  has  undertaken.  Setting  aside  our  personal  views,  we  must  work  under  his 
“  guidance  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  support  and  least  embarrass  him.  It  is  our 
“  hope  to  see  him  win  for  Ireland  land  law  reform,  local  self-government, 
“  extension  of  the  franchise,  development  of  industrial  interests,  and  if  all  these 
“  were  won,  the  day  would  surely  dawn  the  brighter  for  the  realisation  of  the  hope 
“  that  would  spring  up  in  every  Irish  heart,  that  under  Heaven’s  blessing  he 
might  still  lead  on  to  that  best  and  highest  goal  of  national  independence. 

“  I  he  mention  of  the  name  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  by  the  speaker  was 
“  vociferously  applauded,”  and  so  on. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  the  treasurer  reads  his  report : 

“  He  said  that  he  had  received  one  letter,  in  which  he  was  asked  how  he  dared 
“  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  one  whose  name  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  heart  of 
“  every  Irishman.  He  did  not  think  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  was  an 
“  Irishman,  or  if  he  was,  all  the  Irish  blood  in  his  body  must  have  oozed  out. 
“  (Cheers.)  I  knew,”  continued  Father  Walsh,  “  that  I  had  the  support  of  honest 
“  Irishman  everywhere.”  (Immense  cheering.)  “  I  think  before  this  matter  is 
“  dropped,”  observed  Mr.  Meany,  “that  this  convention  should  know  who  the 
“  un-Irish  scoundrel  is  who  dared  to  write  such  a  letter.  (Immense  cheering.) 
“  Father  Walsh  said  that  he  went  on  to  show  that  he  sent  to  Ireland  for  Land 
“  League  purposes,  during  the  year,  $6, 275,406,  and  for  relief  $2,365,202,  and 
“  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  $491,550.  Keferring  to  the  $37,609  sent  to  the 
“  mother  of  the  boy  Walsh,  who  was  hanged  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  he 
“  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  poor  woman  knew  who  had  committed 
“  the  murder,  but  like  the  noble  Irish  mother  that  she  was,  she  would  rather 
“  sacrifice  her  son  than  turn  informer.  Major  John  Byrne,  of  Ohio,  moved  that 
“  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  merging  the  Land  League  with 
“  the  National  League  of  Ireland.  (The  platform  of  Ohio,”  he  said,  “  is  union 
“  among  all  Irishmen,  and  devotion  to  the  leaders  at  home,  especially  to 
“  Mr.  Parnell. 

“  In  1879  and  1880  the  League  was  at  its  greatest  power  in  Ireland,  and 
“  distress  was  at  its  worst,  crime  keeping*  pace  with  distress.  In  1879  there  were 
“  four  homicides.” 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Before  that,  in  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Egan  said  : — 

“  He  was  proud  to  meet  so  many  of  his  friends  of  the  American  Land 
“  League  with  whom  he  had  so  often  corresponded,  and  to  thank  them  in  person 
“  as  he  had  so  often  done  in  writing.  The  movement  in  Iceland  began  entirely  on 
“  constitutional  grounds,  and  when  it  for  a  time  had  control  of  the  country,  crime 
“  almost  ceased.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  am  very  glad  you  did  read  that.  I  suppose  that  was  the  Land 
League. 

“  The  movement  in  Ireland  began  entirely  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
“  when  it  for  a  time  had  control  of  the  country,  crime  almost  ceased.” 

That  was  in  1883. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  He  said  that  in  1883. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  He  said  that  in  1883.  Therefore,  it  must  be  a  time  prior  to 
1883  it  is  alluding  to. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  really  did  not  mean  to  provoke  discussion  upon  this. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  “  In  1879  and  1880  the  League  was  at  its  greatest  power  in 
“  Ireland,  and  distress  was  at  its  worst,  crime  keeping  pace  with  distress.  In 
“  1879  there  were  four  homicides,  in  1848,  171.  In  1880  the  homicides 
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“  numbered  five  ;  in  1849  they  were  203.  Philadelphia  has  only  one-seventh  the 
«  population  of  Ireland,  and  there  were  in  this  city  49  murders,  while  m  Ireland 
“  there  were  five.  That  miserable  mountebank  politician  Forster,  says  crime 
“  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Land  League.  In  the  sight  of  heaven  he  charged 
“  all  crimes  since  1881,  when  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed,  to  England,  bince 
“  became  treasurer  he  had  handled  $245,000,  and  the  Land  League  hac 
“  received  from  all  sources  $985,000,  a  total  of  $1,230,000,  of  which  nearly 
“  000  000  came  from  the  Irish  in  America.  No  man,  woman,  or  child  who 

“  ever  contributed  a  red  cent  to  that  fund  had  ever  questioned  its  accounts. 

“  Some  disappointed  blackmailers  had  done  so  in  vain.  ’ 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  read  any  more  from  that. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  of  the  19th  of  May.  it  is 
headed  “  The  Philadelphia  Convention.”  I  will  not  read  that.  I  think  we  have  read 
that  before.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  pass  to  26th  May  1883. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Will  you  not  read  that  of  the  19th  May  ? 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  I  thought  we  had  read  that  before.  Read  anything  you  like. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  now.  If  it  is  put  in  I  am  content.  It  is  an 
interview  with  Alexander  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Irish  National  League..  If  it  is 
put  in  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  it.  That  one  is  referring  to  the 
discouragement  of  murder. 

[  The  document  was  put  in  and  was  as  follows  ;] 

“  *  United  Ireland,’  19th  May  1883. 

“  The  Philadelphia  Convention. 

“  [Extracts  from  an  interview  with  Alexander  Sullivan,  President  of  the 
“  Irish  National  League  of  America.] 

«  Funds  will  be  raised  the  same  as  by  the  Land  League,  and 

“  expended  in  relieving  distress  and  keeping  up  the  agitation.  They  will  be 
“  sent  to  the  Irish  National  League  in  Great  Britain . 

“  The  Irish  people,  however,  believe  they  have  a  right  to  engage  in  warfare  ; 
“  certainly  as  good  a  right  as  the  American  colonists  had  to  establish  their 
“  independence . 

“  The  Irish  people  in  America  are  not  disposed  at  this  distance  from  the 
“  scene  of  action  to  dictate  a  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  people  at  home.  They 
“  are,  however,  ready  to  go  as  far  as  needs  be.  Murder  and  crime  are  dis- 
“  couraged,  and  the  British  Government,  which  is  responsible  for  them,  is 
“  appealed  to  to  remove  the  causes  of  them.  W  hat  is  the  best  means  of 
“  destroying  the  dynamite  party  (  By  the  cessation  of  English  misrule  in 
“  Ireland.  The  remedy,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
“  Government. 

“  In  what  way  can  the  British  Government  quell  the  agitation  and  disturb- 
“  ances  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

“  By  treating  the  Irish  fairly  and  giving  them  Home  Rule,  by  ceasing  to 
“  sneer  at  every  attempt  of  the  Irish  to  obtain  fair  treatment,  by  ceasing  to  treat 
“  Ireland  as  a  hostile  camp,  by  ceasing  to  thrust  upon  the  Irish  people  foreign 
“  officials,  who  have  no  interest  in  Ireland,  except  to  draw  from  it  what  they 
“  may . 

“  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  ideas  and  dynamite  projects  bear  little  relation  to  your 
“  plans  and  views,  and  the  platform  of  the  convention. 

“  The  convention  had  principles  to  sustain  and  a  policy  to  uphold.  Rossa  s 
“conduct  at  the  convention  created  a  kindly  feeling  towards  him,  without 
“  changing  the  minds  of  men  about  his  views.  I  have  no  doubt  his  views  will 
“  continue  to  have  supporters  so  long  as  English  indifference  to  Irish  complaints 
“  continues.  There  are  few  Irishmen  who  have  so  much  reason  to  be  bitter  as 
“  Rossa.  He  suffered  years  of  imprisonment  for  a  political  offence.  He  was 
“  treated  in  prison  liko  a  dog,  and  compelled  to  suffer  indignities  that  would 
“  rouse  the  hatred  of  any  man.  It  is  not  difficult  for  mo  to  account  for  his  policy, 
“  much  as  I  oppose  it,  and  I  may  say  that  many  who  censure  him  must  would 
“  differ  very  little  from  him  under  like  circumstances. 
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“  You  are  an  Irish  Nationalist.  In  what  respect  do  you  and  other  Nationalists 
“  differ  from  Rossa  ? 

“  While  we  maintain  Ireland  has  just  cause  for  resolution,  we  also 


maintain,  as  I  told  you,  that  attempt  at  revolution  is  immoral  and  criminal 


“  until  an  opportunity  arises  which,  to  the  minds  of  reasoning  and  prudent  men, 
“  will  make  success  reasonably  probable.  We  would  all,  of  course,  prefer  to  see 


“  Ireland  gain  self-government  without  revolution,  and  the  Irish  National  League 
“  in  the  interests  of  humanity  will  exert  all  its  influence  to  that  end.  We  also 
“  differ  in  regard  to  agitation.  We  believe  it  to  be  beneficial.  We  believe  the 
“  just  judgment  of  mankind  should  be  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  We 
“  believe  that  the  cause  which  is  so  sacred  as  to  justify  revolution,  when  revolution 


“  is  sanctioned  by  reason,  cannot  fail  to  be  advanced  by  discussion.” 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  I  go  to  May  the  26th,  1883.  This  is  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  “  United  Ireland.” 


[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  ;] 


“  by  the  British  Government,  I  enclose  10s.  for  his  helpless  family.  I  only  wish 
“  it  were  pounds. 


“  Yours, 

“  38,  Bedford  Road,  Bootle.  “  J.  Hoollywod.” 


Then,  “  United  Ireland,”  26th  May  1883,  a  letter  signed  “  School  Girl,”  to  the  editor 
of  “  United  Ireland.” 


[ The  document  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  26th  May  1883. 

“  The  Prayers  of  the  Children. 

“  (To  the  Editor  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’) 


“  Dear  Sir, 

“  On  Friday  afternoon,  just  before  we  broke  up  for  our  Whitsun  holiday,  we 
“  asked  our  governess’s  leave  for  all  the  children  to  say  some  prayers  then  for 
“  Joe  Brady,  and  we  all  knelt  and  said  the  Litany.  On  Sunday  nine  children 
“  made  their  first  Communion,  and  they  offered  it  up  for  him.  We  felt  so  sorry 
“  we  could  not  have  Mass  said  for  him  in  our  church  on  Monday,  but  our  pastor 
“  has  promised  to  say  it  on  Thursday,  when  we  shall  all  go  to  Holy  Communion 
“  again,  and  the  same  for  Dan  Curley  and  all  the  others. 


“  I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

“  School  Girl. 


London,  May  16th. 


I  am  told  this  heading,  “  The  Prayers  of  the  Children,”  is  the  heading  under  which 
it  does  appear  in  “  United  Ireland.” 

{Mr.  Reid.)  They  had  been  convicted  at  that  time  ? 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Certainly  ;  they  had  been  convicted. 

{Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  They  had  been  executed  ? 

(Mr.  Reid.)  They  had  been  executed. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  my  Lord  the  26th  May  1883.  This  is  the  letter  signed, 
“  No  Surrender,  Liverpool,  May  18th.” 


[  The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  ;] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  26th  May  1883. 

“  Acknowledgments. 

“  Fund  for  the  families  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy. 


“  The  total  amount  forwarded  to  4  United  Ireland’  for  the  prisoners’  families 


“  was  17 1.” 
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“  To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  United  Ireland.’ 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  enclosed  Post  Office 
“  Order  for  11.  10s.  6d.  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  poor  victims 
“  whose  lives  are  forfeited.  I  hope  Irishmen  here  will  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
“  terrible  loss  these  poor  families  sustained.” 

“Yours,  No  Surrender. 

“  Liverpool,  May  18,  1883. 

Then  there  is  a  letter  of  9th  June  1883,  headed,  “  Prayers  for  the  brave  ones.” 
This  is  a  letter  purporting  to  be  sent  by  “  an  Englishman.” 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,5  9  June  1883. 

■ 

“  Prayers  for  the  brave  one. 


“  To  the  Editor  of  ‘  United  Ireland.5 

“  Sir, 

“  Kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  truly  National  journals  (sic)  to  tell  the 
“  Castle  and  the  Cromwellian  Government  that  their  hangings  in  Ireland  are  not 
“  producing  the  effect  which  would  please  them,  and  which  they  desire  to  have 
“  made.  Here  in  England,  Irishmen  fell  a  deep  resentment  at  the  cold-blooded 
“  butchery  taking  place  every  week  upon  the  Kilmainham  scaffold.  The  feeling 
“  of  horror  at  the  murders  in  the  Park  is  now  turned  into  a  feeling  of  still 
“  deeper  horror  at  the  murders  on  the  gallows.  There  have  been  Masses  offered 
“  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  brave  men  who  are  strangled  and  sent  to 
“  an  untimely  grave.  We,  in  Dudley,  pray  not  for  those  who  have  pleaded  guilty 
“  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  a  British  court  of  law.  We  believe 
“  only  in  men  that  die  bravely,  no  matter  what  crime  they  may  have  committed. 
“  Those  who  subscribed  for  the  Masses  are  Mr.  Martin,  2s.  6d. ;  a  King’s  County 
“  landlord,  2s.  6d. ;  Michael  Conolly,  2s.  6d.  ;  James  Harvey,  2s.  6d.  I  may 
“  remark  that  the  King’s  County  landlord  holds  a  deservedly  high  position 
•*  among  the  Irishmen  of  Dudley. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Dudley,  June  4.  “  An  Englishman.” 


The  next  I  have  is  one  that  represents  several  extracts.  There  is  one  from  the 
London  Committee. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  asfolloivs  :] 

It  was  resolved,  “  That  the  sum  of  12Z.  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  James  O’Connor, 
“  Irishman,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  whatever  manner  he  deems  most 
“  prudent.” 

“  21st  April.  Fund  for  the  families  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy. 

“  28th  April.  Ditto.  Fair  Trial  Fund. 

. . * . •••*••• 

“  London  committee.  A  resolution  was  passed  authorising  the  treasurer  to 
“  forward  81.  (in  addition  to  the  17/.  already  sent  to  Mr.  James  O’Connor  of 
“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  to  be  devoted  towards  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  defence.” 

Then  there  is  a  fund  for  the  families  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy,  dated 
May  5th  and  May  12th.  Fund  for  families  of  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy, 
The  total  sum  was  apparently  58 Z.  17$.  8 d. 

Then  June  16th,  1883.  This  is  headed  “  Irish  America,  United.”  Then  there  is  a 
speech  by  Mrs.  Parnell. 


[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  ;] 


“  Mrs.  Parnell  was  loudly  called  for,  and  on  being  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallace, 
“  was  received  with  cheers,  the  audience  rising.  She  said  she  had  boon  deeply 
“  moved  recently  by  the  execution  of  these  fine  young  men  in  Dublin,  and  she 
“  could  not  help  expressing  her  sympathy  for  them,  even  if  they  did  inflict  such 
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“  an  injury  upon  her  and  her  son.  Her  son  rose  in  the  Commons  on  behalf  of 
“  these  men,  and  the  dynamite  men.  (Cheers.)  She  thought  the  Irish  people 
“  must  have  patience  a  little  longer,  and  wait  until  they  are  strong  enough,  and 
“  then  they  could  exasperate  British  public  opinion  as  much  as  they  wished.  She 
“  knew  that  her  son  was  satisfied  with  the  way  matters  were  progressing.  She 
“  saw  that  poor  old  Gladstone  was  shaking  on  his  old  pins.  He  cannot  command 
“  a  majority,  and  the  downfall  of  his  dynasty  was  only  a  question  of  time.  If  he 
“  departed  for  his  long  home  on  short  time,  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place, 
“  and  the  Irish  would  make  it  lively  for  his  successor.”  (Cheers.) 

Then,  16th  June  1883.  This  is  an  account  of  the  National  League  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Egan  said  this — 

[  The  document  ivas  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  folloivs  : — ] 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  so  large  a  gathering  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
“  inaugurating  the  new  branch  of  the  National  League.  It  shows  that  the  work 
“  done  at  the  National  Convention  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  that  you  are  all  in 
“  earnest  in  building  up  the  organisation,  the  foundation  of  which  was  so  well 
“  laid  at  Philadelphia.  During  the  past  week  the  work  of  ruling  Ireland  has 
“  gone  on  in  the  good  old  fashion  of  ’98.  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in 
“  Dublin.  The  cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded  through  England, 
“  ‘  More  rope  for  Ireland  !  ’  has  been  answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen 
“  have  died  on  the  scaffold.  One  of  them — poor  Daniel  Curley — I  knew  long  and 
“  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland. 
“  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for  which  they  suffered. 
“  Certain  it  is,  they  were  not  fairly  convicted.  I  know  but  too  well  the  vile  system 
“  of  packed  juries,  partisan  judges,  and  perjured  informers,  swearing  to  order  for 
“  bribes  varying  from  #2,500  to  #50,000  each ;  a  system  which  Lord  Denman,  one 
“  of  the  great  English  law  lords  has  stigmatised  as  ‘  a  mookery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
“  snare  and  I  know  that  under  this  system  the  English  Government,  if  they 
“  so  desired,  could  convict  Cardinal  M‘Cabe  as  well  as  poor  Joe  Brady.  But 
“  suppose  all  that  was  sworn  against  them  be  true,  and  suppose  they  were 
“assassins,  who  and  what  made  them  so?  Was  it  not  Forster  and  those  who 
“  allowed  him  to  trample  as  he  did  upon  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  not 
“  the  infamous  brutaj  coercion  that  was  being  practised  in  their  country  in  the 
“  name  of  English  law  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  himself,  said,  at  the  banquet  of  the 
“  National  Liberal  Club,  in  London,  on  the  2nd  of  this  month,  talking  on 
“  the  subject  of  Irish  secret  societies : — ‘  I  sorrowfully  admit  that  even  for  these 
“  ‘  societies  it  may,  with  some  truth,  be  urged  that  they  are  the  extreme  growth 
“  ‘  of  a  disease,  for  the  original  production  of  which  abuses  and  misgovernment 
“  ‘  in  other  days  may  have  been,  to  some  extent,  responsible.’  ” 

Then  3Qth  June  1883.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  sub-leader. 

* 

\The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows: — ] 

“  United  Ireland,”  30th  June  1883. 

‘‘We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Congressman  John  F.  Finerty,  of 
“  Chicago,  flagellating  some  anonymous  scoundrel  who  supplied  the  ‘  Irish  Times,’ 
“  with  a  statement  that  Mr.  Finerty  had  shirked  the  perils  of  the  Fenian  raid 
“  into  Canada  in  1870.  We  are  amazed  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Finerty’s  figure  among 
“  his  countrymen  should  think  it  worth  while  to  dignify  the  nameless  little 

“  libeller  with  notice . 

“  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  Nationalist,  from  top  to  bottom  of  this  island,  who 
“  thinks  of  Mr.  Finerty,  otherwise  than  as  an  Irishman,  brave  and  daring  almost 
“  to  a  fault ;  and  if  anything  could  heighten  that  opinion  it  would  be  that 
“  the  ‘  Irish  Times  ’  should  maintain  the  contrary.” 

“  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  new  President  of  the  Irish  National  League  in 
“  the  United  States,  is  delivering  a  remarkable  series  of  speeches  in  sustainment 
“  of  the  organisation.  They  stamp  him,  not  merely  as  an  orator  of  tremendous 
“  wealth  and  force  of  language,  but  as  a  man  of  keen  insight  into  Irish  politics, 
“  its  (sic)  difficulties  as  well  as  its  strong  points,  and  of  masterful  energy  in 
“  impressing  his  con vicl ions  upon  others.  *  *  *  *  *  *  When  level- 
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headed  argument  of  this  sort  is  conjoined  with  the  declaration  that  the  Irish 
National  League  of  America,  at  a  safe  distance  from  always  impending  famine 
»  *  from  enforced  idleness,  from  bribed  witnesses,  packed  juries,  and  perjured 
“  ‘  iudo-es,  will  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  those  who  are  m  the  toils  of  slavery  and 
“  ‘  on  the  scene  of  conflict,’  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
“  man  of  capacity  and  sense  proportioned  to  his  energy  and  brilliancy,  and  that 
“  in  his  hands  the  Irish  cause  is  not  in  much  danger  of  shipwreck. 

Then  “  United  Ireland”  of  June  28th,  1883,  gives  an  account  of  a  mass  meeting  at 
the  Cooper  Institute,  while  I  am  told  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Ronan,  is  m  Boston. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :  ] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  July  28,  1883.  The  Ladies’  Irish  Aid  Society. 

“  Mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute.  ......  £  , 

“  Heavv  black  cloth,  fringed  with  Irish  fern,  draped  the  white  pillars  of  the 
Cooper  Institute  on  Monday  night.  The  reading  desk  was  also  heavily  draped 
with  black,  and  surmounted  by  a  harp  festooned  with  smilax,  and  swathed  m 
crape.  A  very  respectable  and  intelligent  audience  of  2,000  persons  responded. 
The  Tipperary  Association  attended  in  a  body.  In  the  audience  and  on  the 
platform  were  the  surviving  members  of  the  Papal  Brigade. 

“  Mrs  Di  o’ o*s,  on  opening  the  meeting,  said  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  toi 
her  to  apologise  for  appearing  before  her  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  president 
of  the  Ladies’  Irish  Aid  Society,  as  the  platform  of  the  ladies  was  one  of  love 
and  sympathy  towards  the  poor  oppressed  people  of  Ireland.  And  it  has  ever 
been  woman’s  mission  to  aid  and  comfort  those  who  were  m  sorrow  or  suffering, 
to  aid  the  widow  and  console  the  orphan ;  and,  therefore,  m  that  capacity  she 
appeared  before  her  countrymen  this  evening  to  ask  their  aid  and  assistance  for 
the  bereaved  families  of  those  men  who  were  recently  executed  m  Dublin. 
And  as  the  ladie3  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  side  of  the 
question,  their  mission  was  now  ended  for  the  evening,  and  therefore  all  that 
was  left  for  her  now  to  do  was  to  introduce  the  cbairmain  to  the  meeting,  and 
he  was  one  who  is  reasonably  suspected,  and  I  think  you  will  find  him  guilty,  of 

loving  his  country,  Mr.  J.  P.  Sheridan.  .  ,  i  n  tt  *h 

“  Mr  Sheridan  spoke  for  over  an  hour,  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Hamilton 

Williams,  who  paid  a  flowing  tribute  to  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  his  noble 

mother,  the  audience  applauding  most  heartily. 

Then,  my  Lord,  on  a  day  that  I  think  is  the  18th  August  1883,  page  2,  there  is 
this  : — 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  : — ] 

L  “  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  in  Omaha. 

“  (From  the  Omaha  ‘  Daily  Bee,’  July  24.) 

“  The  most  interesting  and  significant  event  of  last  evening  was  the  reception 
“  and  banquet  tendered  to  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  the  distinguished  Irish  patriot,  by 
“  the  Irishmen  of  Omaha.  ’ 

[Egan  said*:—]  *  *  *  * 

“  I  have  heard  from  the  President  of  the  League,  Alexander  W.  Sullivan,  of 
“  Chicago,  that  the  various  Irish  societies  throughout  the  States  are  gradually 
“  affiliating  with  the  new  organisation,  and  already  a  large  number  of  branches 
“  have  been  formed  in  the  several  States.  I  appeal  to  the  various  Irish  societies 
“  in  this  city  and  State,  to  come  forward  and  join  the  new  organisation,  par- 
“  ticularly  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  also  the  various  temperance. 
“  benevolent,  literary,  and  social  organisations  in  this  city,  all  to  gather  in  the 

“  ranks.”  * 
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(Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  is  a  charitable  society. 
(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  a  question  of  identity  of  these  Hibernian  societies. 
(Mr.  Harrington.)  Not  at  all. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  suggest  any  such  connexion. 

(Sir  n  James.)  Then  I  withdraw  all  about  the  H  ibernian  societies. 
v  '  '  C  4 
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Then  December  22,  1883  : — 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  .•] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  December  22,  1883. 

‘  English  rule  m  Ireland  has  had  to  retain  a  pair  of  hangmen  in  its  service 
“  this  week.  On  Monday  morning  Patrick  O’Donnell  mounted  the  Newgate 
“  scaffold  ‘  with  a  smile  on  his  face,’  and  met  his  death  without  a  murmur.”  & 
This  is  a  leading  article,  I  understand  : — 

"  It  is  not  good  for  an  Irish  journalist  to  linger  around  such  scenes. 
“  O’Donnell  slew  a  monster,  for  whose  destruction  in  most  civilised  communities 
“  he  would  have  been  esteemed  a  public  benefactor.  Carey  was  an  unpardoned 
“  and  self-convicted  murderer,  perjurer,  traitor,  a  cold-blooded  and  black-hearted 
“  trafficker  in  the  lives  of  friends  and  enemies  alike ;  but  these  are  qualities  which 
“  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  sustaining  English  rule  in  Ireland  ;  the  Castle 
“  can  maintain  itself  without  love,  honour,  respect,  truth,  or  justice,  but  its 
“  James  Careys  are  the  pillars  of  the  establishment.  O’Donnell  must  have  read 
“  his  country’s  history  to  little  effect  if  he  did  not  know  that,  according  to  the 
“  dispensations  of  the  British  providence,  infamy  like  Carey’s  leads  to  a  virtuous 
“  colonial  appointment,  and  whoever  ventures  to  mar  the  arrangement  must 
“  properly  pay  the  penalty  of  bravery,  disinterestedness,  and  abhorrence  of 
“  unspeakable  villany.  Now  that  Patrick  O’Donnell’s  body  is  calcined  in  a  prison 
“  grave,  we  know  but  one  further  atonement  that  remains  to  be  made  to  the 
“  perturbed  spirit  of  James  Carey— a  monument  in  the  Castle  Yard  to  the  memory 
“  of  its  preserver ;  so  much  the  better  if  the  cost  can  be  levied  in  the  shape  of  a 
“  national  blood-tax  (as,  of  course,  it  can  at  a  wave  of  Earl  Spencer’s  goose- 
“  quill).” 


“  The  whole  subject  is  a  sickening  and  heartrending  one.  We  turn  from  one 
“  side  of  the  Channel,  where  one  dauntless  and  unselfish  Irishman  come  smilingly 
“  to  the  gallows ;  to  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  where  the  ghastly  performance 
“  is  repeated  the  next  morning,  in  the  broad  19th  century,  under  a  Government 
“  that  egged  on  Neapolitan  rebels  against  Bomba  and  Bulgarian  rebels  against 
“  Abdul  Hamid.  Yet  nothing  in  Ireland  so  shocks  Mr.  George  Otto  Trevelyan 
“  as  the  ‘  asperity  of  language  ’  with  which  we  assail  a  system  that  time  and  again 
“  presents  us  with  a  row  of  quivering  corpses  of  men  who,  if  they  had  been 
“  Greeks,  Italians,  or  Bulgars,  would  have  had  English  tears  for  their  fate  and 
“  English  curses  upon  the  government  that  maddens  them  to  their  destruction.” 

The  next  is  Februuary  16th  1884. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  February  16th,  1884^ 

“  Woodford  (Co.  Galway). 

“  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  yard  on  Sunday  last  for  the 
“  purpose  of  electing  the  committee  and  enrolling  members.  Upwards  of  50 
“  handed  in  their  names  and  subscriptions,  in  addition  to  more  than  100  enrolled 
“  on  the  previous  Sunday  at  the  opening  of  the  branch.  Some  of  the  members 
“  expressed  great  indignation  at  what  they  considered  the  unwarrantable  action  of 
“  the  police  in  taking  down  the  name  of  each  member  as  he  came  forward  to  be 
“  enrolled,  and  very  many  of  them  openly  stated  it  as  their  conviction  that  it  was 
“  the  evident  intention  of  the  authorities  to  seek,  by  this  means,  to  deter  or  in- 
“  timidate  them  from  joining  in  the  movement ;  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  such 
“  unwarrantable  conduct,  as  well  as  to  testify  their  adhesion  to  the  principles  and 
“  programme  of  the  League,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  names  of  the 
“  members  of  the  Woodford  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  should  be 
“  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  circulation  among  the  members  themselves.  The 
“  meeting  adjourned  until  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  before  which  time  the 
*•  printed  lists  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members.” 

The  next  is  a  summary,  which  I  will  not  put  in.  The  one  I  am  passing  over  is 
dated  February  16th  1884.  Then  I  come  to  one  of  the  1st  of  March  1884: — 
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[  The  document  was  put  in,  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  1  Marcli  1884. 

“  A  Caviller  rebuked. 

******* 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  bas  addressed  the  following  reprimand  to  Major  Byrne 
“  through  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Commercial  Gazette,’  Cincinnati : —  ’ 

Then  I  omit  some  paragraphs,  and  read  the  following  : — 

“  Major  Byrne’s  reference  to  the  men  who  were  hanged  in  Dublin,  who, 

“  everybody  knows,  were  no  more  ‘  Rossa  invincibles  ’  than  they  were  Byrne’s 

“  invincibles,  comes,  indeed,  with  very  bad  grace  from  any  man  pretending  to 

“  even  the  most  respectably  moderate  Irish  nationalism. 

“  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  Mr.  Ford,  and  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with 
“  the  policy  or  timeliness  of  his  present  action  ;  but  I  cannot  alio  tv  to  pass 

“  Mr.  Byrne’s  frequent  inuendoes  against  his  financial  honesty..  While  I  was 

“  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  I  received  from  Mr.  Ford, 

“  regularly  remitted  each  week,  without  any  deductions,  every  cent  that  reached 
“  his  hands  as  subscriptions  for  that  fund,  amounting  to  the  sum,  as  I  recollect, 

“  of  346,000  dollars.  This,  I  am  aware,  included  at  least  two  liberal  subscriptions 
“  from  Mr.  Ford  personally,  and  all  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  collection, 

“  account-keeping,  printing  of  circulars,  envelopes,  postage,  &c.  for  nearly  three 
“  years  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket.  .  .  .  Patrick  Egan.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  read  a  short  paragraph  before  what  Sir  Henry  James 
began  at : — 

“  I  am  not  in  the  councils  (sic)  of  the  executive  of  the  League . 

“  I  believe  all  of  them  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  in 
“  this  matter  as  Major  Byrne  can  be,  but,  neither  individually  nor  collectively, 

“  have  they  any  desire,  I  trust,  to  figure  as  leaders  in  an  onslaught  on  any  other 
“  set  of  Irishmen,  however  they  may  differ  from  or  condemn  their  methods.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then  there  comes  these  words  : — 

“  For  my  own  part,  I  think  any  individual  Irishman,  or  any  organisation  of 
“  Irishmen,  such  as  the  National  League,  can  readily  find  better  occupation  than 
“  acting  the  role  of  special  policemen  for  the  protection  of  the  English  Govern- 
“  ment.” 

Then  I  put  in  this  in  relation  to  the  Woodford  branch,  to  show  the  Woodford  branch 
was  existing.  There  seemed  to  be  some  question  about  that. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read,  and  was  as  follows  :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  April  12,  1884, 

“  Woodford  (Co.  Galway.) 

“  Meeting  on  Sunday  last. — Rev.  P.  J.  Coan,  C.C.,  treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
“  All  the  members  of  the  committee  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  branch  were 
“  present.  A  sum  of  SI.  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  central  office,  which, 
“  with  61.  sent  two  months  ago,  makes  up  9/.  from  the  Woodford  branch  since 
“  its  formation,  which  now  numbers  170  members,  with  every  probability  of 
“  doubling  that  number  in  a  very  short  time.” 

Then  we  come  to  some  boycotting  notices. 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  April  26,  1884, 

“  Brosna.* 

“  Meeting  at  the  League  Rooms,  on  the  20th  instant,  Mr.  James  Moriarty, 
“  p.  L.  G.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Greany  delivered  an  ablo  and  instructive  speech  on 
“  the  necessity  of  union  and  organisation.  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
“  mously  adopted  :  ‘  That  this  meeting  condemns  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
“  ‘  the  conduct  of  any  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  unjustly 
“  ‘  evicted,  as  such  conduct  tends  to  perpetuate  landlorism,  which  has  so  long 
“  ‘  cursed  our  country,  and  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
“  ‘  National  League.’  Adjourned  until  Thursday  following,  Brosna  fair  day.” 

Your  Lordship  will  soe  from  that  extract  that  James  Moriarty  was  in  the  chair. 

Your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  there  was  some  question  raised  as  to  the  position  of 
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Mr.  Moriarty.  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  an  extract  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of 
April  26  1884. 

[The  following  was  jput  in  and  read :] 

“  Meeting  at  Athy. 

“  A  public  demonstration  took  place  at  Athy  on  Sunday. 

*  *  *  *  J  * 

“  Mr.  Kenny,  M.P.,  said  : — 

“ . The  value  of  the  landlord’s  interest  would  diminish  still 

“  more  rapidly  than  it  was  doing  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  that  some  of 
“  the  people  were  giving  to  landlordism.  The  land-grabber  was  abroad.  (Groans.) 
“  He  did  not  know  what  the  position  of  the  land-grabber  in  Kildare  was,  but  he 
“  knew  that  in  Clare  the  land-grabber  generally  had  five  or  six  policemen 
44  guarding  him.  (Cheers.) 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  put  in  a  communication  to  the  “  New  York  World,”  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan.  It  is  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  24th  May  1884. 

[The  document  was  put  in  and  read ,  and  was  as  folloivs  .-] 

“  *  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,’  says  Mr.  Sullivan,  ‘  the  Land  League  was 
“  ‘  of  American  origin.  Its  platform  was  drawn  in  the  City  of  New  York  by 
“  4  Irish  Nationalists  residing  in  America,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  Mr.  John 
“  ‘  Devoy,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
“  ‘  States  in  1878.  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  was  a  declaration  for  self- 
“  ‘  government.  The  second  advocated  vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question 
“  ‘  on  the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  while  accepting  concessions  tending  to 
“  ‘  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

“  ‘  After  the  platform  drawn  up  in  New  York  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
“  4  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  it  was  agreed  to  by  them,  and  the  Land 
44  4  League  was  organised  in  Dublin,  October  21  1879.  Mr.  Parnell  was  elected 

44  4  President,  and  Mr.  Davitt  one  of  the  secretaries . Davitt  himself 

“  4  would  never  countenance  any  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  He  knows  that  it 
44  4  is  he  who  has  altered  his  views,  while  the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League 
44  4  remains  identical  with  the  platform  of  the  Land  League.’ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  from  the  44  New  York  World  ”  ? 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  Yes.  It  is  but  right  to  read  Mr.  Davitt’s  views  upon  that  state¬ 
ment.  In  44  United  Ireland  ”  of  31st  May  1884,  appears  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt. 

[The  letter  was  put  in  and  read,  and  ivas  as  follows  :] 

44  The  Parliament  of  the  People. 

44  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan. 

44  (To  the  Editor  of  4  United  Ireland.’) 

44  Sir, 

44  4  United  Ireland  ’  of  last  week  contains  a  letter  which  is  copied  from  the 
4  4  4  New  York  World,’  and  as  this  communication  is  calculated  to  misinform  your 
44  readers  in  certain  matters  with  which  my  name  has  been  associated  by  the 
44  -writer,  I  will  thank  you  to  insert  this  copy  of  my  reply  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  and 
44  give  to  it  the  same  publicity  which  you  have  accorded  to  the  letter  copied  from 
44  the  4  New  York  World.’  Regretting  I  have  to  trespass  so  much  upon  your 
44  space, 

44  I  remain  yours  truly, 

44  Ballybrack,  May  26,  1884,  M.  Davitt.” 

44  Ballybrack,  Dublin,  May  21,  1884. 

44  To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘New  York  World.’ 

44  Dear  Sir, 

44  A  recent  issue  of  the  ‘World’  contains  what  appears  to  be  an  official 
44  communication  from  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  as  the  able  president  of  the 
44  National  League  of  America  connects  my  name  with  some  statements  which 
44  are  calculated  to  mislead  your  readers  on  certain  points  relating  to  the  origin 
44  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded,  I  will  thank 
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“  you  to  allow  me  to  correct  the  errors  which  want  of  fuller  information  has 
“  led  Mr.  Sullivan  into  regarding  the  subjects  he  has  thus  written  upon. 

“  Mr.  Sullivan  says  : — 

“  1.  ‘  The  Land  League  was  of  American  origin.’ 

“  2.  ‘Its  platform  was  drawn  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  Irish  Nationalists 
“  *  residing  in  America,  of  whom  the  best  known  is  Mr.  John  Devoy,  in  con- 
“  ‘  sultation  with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
“  ‘  1878.’ 

“  3.  ‘  The  first  plank  of  the  platform  was  a  declaration  for  self- 
“  ‘  government.’  ” 

My  friend  invites  me  not  to  read  till  I  come  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  statement.  The 
rest  is  simply  repeating  what  Mr.  Sullivan  has  said. 

( The  President.)  It  is  not  very  long. 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

“  4.  ‘  The  second  advocated  peasant  proprietary.’ 

“  5.  After  the  platform  drawn  up  in  New  York  had  been  thoroughly 
“  discussed  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  it  was  agreed  to  by  them. 

“  6.  In  all  his  speeches  in  Ireland  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Land 
“  League,  and  subsequent  to  its  foundation  and  preceding  his  arrest,  Mr.  Davitt 
“  advocated  peasant  proprietary  as  the  only  mode  of  settling  the  Land  Question 
“  satisfactorily  to  the  Irish  people.” 

Now  the  following  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  statement. 

“  The  most  of  these  statements  are  contrary  to  facts,  and  the  remainder  are 
“  either  totally  or  partially  inaccurate — while  they  are  all,  I  am  sure,  advanced 
“  with  no  intention  of  misinforming  the  opinion  of  your  readers. 

“  1.  The  Land  League  was  not  of  American,  but  of  Mayo  origin,  as  no  such 
“  name  or  organisation  was  heard  of  previous  to  the  holding  of  a  County 
“  Conference,  in  Castlebar,  on  the  16th  of  August  1879,  at  which  the  National 
“  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  established,  and  a  declaration  of  principles  and  a 
“  policy  of  agitation  proclaimed,  upon  which  the  subsequent  National  Land 
“  League  of  Ireland  was  modelled. 

“  2.  The  platform  of  the  Land  League,  from  which  Mr.  Sullivan  quotes,  was 
“  not  drawn  in  the  City  of  New  York  by  Irish  Nationalists,  but  in  the  ‘  Imperial  ’ 
“  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  October  1872,  by  Messrs.  Parnell,  Egan,  Brennan, 
“  Kettle,  and  your  humble  servant,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  two  of  these 
“  gentlemen  in  consultation  with  the  rest. 

“  3.  The  first  plank  of  this  platform  was  not  a  declaration  for  self-govern- 
“  ment,  nor  was  there  any  allusion  to  or  demand  for  self-government  in  the 
“  platform  of  the  Land  League,  as  adopted  at  the  initial  meeting  in  the 
“  ‘  Imperial  ’  Hotel  in  October  1879,  and  from  which  Mr.  Sullivan  quotes 
“  correctly  in  reference  to  a  plank  which  was  adopted  thereat — namely,  peasant 
“  proprietray.” 

“  5.  (sic.)  The  'platform  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan  alludes,  and  to  which  I  shall 
“  refer  by-and-bye  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  New  York,  sent  to  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party,  thoroughly  discussed,  and  then  adopted  by  them,  was  not 
sent  to  such  party,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  such  party  did  not  come  into 
“  existence  until  after  the  general  election  of  1880,  when  Mr.  Parnell  superseded 
Mr.  Shaw  as  leader,  from  which  event  the  history  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
“  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  commenced  ;  and  the  transaction,  about  the  real 
nature  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  is  somewhat  confused,  took  placo  in  1878.  The 
“  resolutions  drawn  up  in  New  York  (I  believe  in  the  fall  of  1878),  with  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  confounds  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  as  adopted  in  Dublin 
in  1879,  were  cabled  to  a  third  party  here  in  Ireland  in  the  name  of  a  few  woll- 
known  Nationalists  of  New  York,  with,  I  believe,  the  request  to  lay  them  before 
Mr.  Parnell.  The  gentleman  to  whom  they  wero  cabled  dissented  from  the 
proposals  contained  in  these  resolutions — which  subsequently  became  known 
as  the  ‘  New  Departure.’ —  but  had  them  forwarded  to  Mr.  Parnell,  avIio, 
so  far  as  I  know,  never  replied  to  them,  or  brought  them  before  his 
colleagues  (the  then  ‘Obstructionists’)  for  any  discussion  or  action  whatever. 

. .  The  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was 
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“  founded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  for  dispute  and  difference  of 
“  opinion,  and  the  ‘  Programme  ’  which  wras  drawn  up  by  the  persons  named 
“  and  embodied  in  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  the  21st  of  October  1879 
“  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any  demand  for  self  government),  cannot  be 
“  credited  with  containing  the  whole  ‘  principle  ’  upon  which  the  Land  League 
“  was  founded.  The  organisers  of  the  Conference  had  to  consider  the  advisability 
“  of  framing  such  a  programme  as  would  not  ‘  scare  ’  any  timid  land  reformer 
“  away  from  the  projected  movement,  and  it  was  further  considered  necessary  to 
“  render  it  eminently  constitutional,  for  the  double  purpose  of  legal  protection 
“  against  the  Castle,  and  to  enable  Members  of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within 
“  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Land 
“  League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete  destruction  of 
“  Irish  landlordism  :  first,  as  the  system  which  was  responsible  for  the  poverty 
“  and  periodical  famines  which  have  decimated  Ireland  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
44  landlordism  was  a  British  garrison,  which  barred  the  way  to  national 
“  independence. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

“  Michael  Davitt.” 

Then  in  44  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  28th  of  June  1884,  there  appeared  a  reply  from 
Mr.  John  Devoy  to  that  statement. 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read :] 

“  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  Mr.  John  Devoy. 

“The  ‘Irish  Nation  ’  publishes  the  following  reply  from  Mr.  John  Devoy 
“  to  the  letter  which  we  published  some  weeks  since  from  Mr.  Michael  Davitt, 
“  complaining  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan’s  acccount  of  the  original  programme  of 

“  the  Land  League: — . For  the  present  we  shall  content  ou- 

“  selves  with  noticing  a  few  points  in  his  letter.  Mr.  Davitt  makes  the  most  of  a 
“  few  pretty  technicalities  to  prove  that  the  Land  League  originated  in  Mayo,  not 
“  in  New  York  ;  technically  he  is,  of  course,  right,  but  it  is  simply  childish  to  say 
“  that  the  whole  plan  and  substance  of  the  movement  was  not  drafted  by  the  Irish 
“  Nationalists  of  New  York,  and  approved  by  a  public  meeting  in  the  Cooper 

“  Institute,  before  which  Mr.  Davitt  lectured . The  resolutions  sub- 

“  mitted  by  John  Devoy  and  accepted  by  the  meeting,  proposed,  among  other 
“  things,  4  the  total  abolition  of  landlordism,  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  by 
“  4  which  no  one  Avould  stand  between  the  State  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil.’ 

“  Mr.  Davitt’s  second  lecture  in  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  contained  so  many 
44  propositions  for  tinkering  and  cobbling  existing  land  laws,  that  Mr.  Patrick 
“  Ford  came  to  the  door  and  congratulated  Mr.  John  Devoy  on  his  speech,  in 
“  which  he  favoured  the  entire  destruction  of  landlordism,  and  informed  him  that 
“  but  for  the  said  speech  he  would  have  felt  called  upon  to  denounce  Mr.  Davitt 

“  in  the  next  issue  of  the  4  Irish  World.’ . Mr.  Davitt  is  particularly 

44  disingenuous  in  another  respect  in  his  statement  about  the  Mayo  origin  of  the 
44  League.  He  knew  that  the  resolutions  passed  at  Irish  town,  Westport,  Clare- 
44  morris,  and  the  other  early  land  meetings  before  the  Land  League  was  formally 
44  organised,  but  which  were  the  real  beginning  of  the  movement  in  Ireland,  were 
44  written  by  himself  and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  submitted  to  John  Devoy  prior  to 
44  being  laid  before  the  meetings.  He  knows  also  that  it  was  John  Devoy  who 
44  insisted  on  the  4  Peasant  Proprietary  ”  resolutions,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  was 
44  at  first  afraid  that  plank  was  too  extreme,  and  he  knows  that  he  (Davitt)  pledged 
“  himself  to  Mr.  Parnell  before  the  latter  consented  to  make  one  speech  in  the 
44  movement,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  that  he  and  the  Nationalists  whom 
44  he  and  the  witness  could  influence,  would  not  seek  to  change  the  platform  from 
44  4  Peasant  Proprietary 1  to  anything  of  a  socialistic  tendency. 

44  The  same  charge  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  formal  organisation  of  the 
44  League  in  the  4  Imperial’  hotel  in  October,  1879,  and  Mr.  Davitt’s  reference  to 
44  the  non-existence  of  the  Parliamentary  party  at  the  time  of  4  the  new  departure  ’ 

“  Cable  despatch.  Does  Mr.  Davitt  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  entirely  ignored 
44  the  proposition,  and  had  never  any  conference  with  him  (Davitt)  or  any  one 
44  else,  representing  those  who  sent  the  despatch? — Mr.  Davitt  must  not  presume 
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“  too  much  on  the  silence  and  toleration  which  have  hitherto  marked  the  course 
“  of  the  Irish- American  Nationalists  in  regard  to  his  mis-statements.  There  is  a 
“  limit  to  human  endurance . 

“  But  the  distortions  and  suppressions  of  fact  pointed  out  above  are  an 
“  exhibition  of  candour  compared  with  Mr.  Davitt’s  assertion  that  he  was 
“  ‘  expelled  by  the  advancing  (sic)  Nationalist  party  for  his  share  in  the  “  New 
“  «  Departure,”  and  his  alliance  with  the  Constitutionalist  movement.’  This  is  a 
“  deliberate  falsehood,  uttered  with  the  evident  intention  of  discrediting  the 
“  ‘  advanced  Nationalist  Party.’  ” 

“  Mr.  Davitt  was  never  expelled  ‘  by  the  leaders  of  the  advanced  Nationalist 
“  ‘  Party,’  and  the  action  that  was  taken  in  his  regard — not  by  leaders, 
“  but  by  local  men — was  on  totally  different  ground.  Mr.  Davitt  knows 
“  this  perfectly  well,  and  tLere  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  his  making  a 
“  mistake. 

“  Mr.  Davitt  has,  unfortunately,  acquired  the  habit  of  making  public 
“  statements  for  the  effect  he  supposes  they  will  have,  regardless  of  their  truth  or 
“  falsehood.  When  in  America  last  time  he  published  a  series  of  interviews  in 
“  the  ‘  New  York  World,’  containing  a  fanciful  account  of  the  Land  League  and 
“  vainglorious  puffery  of  himself.  Among  other  things  he  published  a  statement 
“  that  he  received  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  of  the 
“  ‘  Irish  AVo rid,’ when  he  could  by  no  possibility  forget  the  fact  that  he  had 
“  received  it  from  John  Devoy.  Forced  into  a  corner,  he  explained  that  he  had 
“  made  a  mistake,  and  set  it  right,  but  when  asked  by  Mr.  Devoy.  who  had  the 
“  bank  receipts  and  ‘  seconds  of  Exchange,’  in  presence  of  Mr.  William 
“  Redmond,  why  he  had  stated  a  falsehood,  he  simply  said  it  would  be  better  to 
“  have  the  British  Government  believe  he  had  received  it  from  Patrick  Ford,  a 
“  man  who  had  given  up  his  connection  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  than  from 
“  John  Devoy,  who  was  still  connected  with  it.  That  is  he  had  stated  a  falsehood, 
“  for  effect.  His  letter  to  the  ‘  World  ’  is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  for  a 
“  similar  purpose.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  very  short  meeting  on  Sunday,  June  22nd,  1884,  which  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  John  M‘Enery, 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

“  ‘United  Ireland,’  June  28th,  1884,  Duagh,  (Co.  Kerry). — Meeting  on 
“  Sunday,  June  22nd.  It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  John  M‘Enery,  Kinconlea, 
“  Abbcyfeale,  ex-suspect,  late  of  the  United  States,  who  deserves  the  credit  of 
“  organising  this  branch.  The  meeting  over,  the  members  adjourned  to  their 
“  rooms,  where  a  meeting  was  held,  Patrick  O'Connor  presiding  .  .  .  .” 

That  is  as  to  a  man  named  Tobin. 

(The  President.)  That  is  as  to  M‘Enery,  I  suppose  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  and  about  Tobin.  Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  answer  to 
that  letter  of  Devoy ’s  we  have  read.  It  is  the  reply. 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read  ; — ] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  5th  July,  1884. 

,•  “  The  Parliament  of  the  People. 


“  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  Mr.  John  Devoy. 

“(To  the  Editor  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’) 

“  Sir, —  I  desire  you  to  allow  me  to  say  that  the  article  in  reference  to  myself 
“  quoted  in  your  last  issue  from  the  ‘  New  York  Irish  Nation  ’  is  a  tissue  of 
“  quibbling  inaccuracies  and  deliberate  mis-statements  from  beginning  to  end. 

. ?  •  •  . . . 

“  For  over  two  years  now — in  fact,  ever  since  my  repayment  to  the  trustees 
“  of  the  National  Fund,  through  John  Devoy,  of  a  sum  of  400Z.,  which  had  been 
“  virtually  thrust  upon  mo  by  Patrick  Ford  and  John  Devoy  in  1879,  exploded 
“  the  fallacy  that  the  Land  League  had  been  sustained  by  the  said  fund — this 
**  man  has  persistently  misrepresented  and  calumniated  me  in  his  papor,  and  lias 
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“  received  in  return  the  charity  of  my  silence  ...  I  must  leave  to  my  friends 
also  the  appreciation  of  the  reasons  why  an  article  of  such  a  character  could 
“  be  transferred  to  the  columns  of  United  Ireland. 

“  I  am,  &c. 

“  Ballybrack,  June  30th,  1884.  Michael  Davitt.” 

[An  editorial  note  is  appended  to  Davitt's  letter  which  saps  : — ] 

••••  •  •  • 

“We  copied  Mr.  Devoy’s  article  for  exactly  the  same  reason  for  which  we 
“  a  few  weeks  ago  printed  the  long  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt,  to  which  it  is  a  reply, 
“  because  we  thought  it  only  fair  that  the  public  should  hear  both  sides  of  a 
controv ersy  which  we  had  no  hand  in  starting,  but  which  has  an  important 
“  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  original  programme  of  the  League.” 

Then  on  the  22nd  March  1884,  there  is  this  :  — 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

“  United  Ireland,  22nd  March  1884. 

“  An  Assassin  Government. 

“  A  Thousand  Pounds  Reward  for  the  body  of  Osman  Digna,  dead 
“  or  alive!  Who  is  Osman  Digna,  and  who  are  the  persons  who  propose 
il  to  reward  his  assassins  ?  Osman  Digna  is  an  Arab  patriot,  the  chief 
“  lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi  Sultan  of  Kordofan,  and  the  suborners  of  his 
“  assassination  are  the  virtuous  British  Government  Yes,  the  executioners  of 
“  Joe  Brady  and  the  jailers  of  Fitzharris,  who  hold  up  their  hands  in  righteous 
“  indignation  at  the  slaughter  of  their  own  officials  in  Ireland,  think  it  right 
“  and  just  and  fair  not  merely  to  abet  but  to  reward  assassination  in 
“  different  longitudes.  The  brother  of  the  murdered  Lord  Frederick 
“  Cavendish  remains  a  member  of  a  cabinet  which  stimulates,  by  the  fee  of  a 
“  Thousand  Pounds,  the  assassination  of  an  Eastern  patriot,  who  certainly  has 
“  more  right  to  rule  at  Suakim  than  had  the  victim  of  the  Invincibles  in  Dublin. 
“  The  Phoenix  Park  massacre,  at  all  events,  was  not  the  result  of  bribery  or  blood 
“  money.  The  men  who  took  life  there  were  natives  of  their  own  country,  and 
“  the  murdered  official,  a  stranger  and  the  representative  of  a  foreign  Power. 
“  .  .  .  .  The  British  Invincibles  have  placed  a  price.  How  grimly  the 

“  Dynamiters  of  America  will  smile  when  they  read  the  terms  of  Admiral  Hewitt’s 
“  proclamation.  What !  the  patrons  of  James  Carey  themselves  engaged  in 
“  suborning  murder.  Yerily  Joseph  Brady  may  well  sleep  sound  in  his  calcined 
“  coffin  in  Kilmainham,  for  he  has  found  a  distinguished  justification.  For  as 
“  between  the  promoters  of  the  murder  of  Osman  Digna  and  the  banded  Invincibles 
“  the  comparison  is  entirely  in  favour  of  Brady  and  his  comrades.  Joe  Brady 
“  did  not  ply  his  knife  for  hire,  and  he  took  on  himself  the  risks  of  his  terrible 
“  determination.  Messrs.  Gladstone  and  Hartington  employ  the  resources  of  the 
“  British  Exchequer  on  the  work  of  the  Invincibles,  and  direct  the  operation  of 
“  murderers  by  telegraph  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the  Arab  hangman.  It  is  a 
“  pretty  situation  truly  !  We  shall  not  hear  from  the  far  Soudan  the  comments 
“  of  the  Sheiks  and  Emirs  and  wise  men  upon  Osman’s  murder-plot,  but  we  can 
“  well  believe  that  not  even  Judge  Lawson  himself  in  his  most  rigid  moments 
“  could  deliver  himself  with  more  indignation  upon  Irish  murder  and  outrage 
“  than  will  these  Arab  notables  pronounce  upon  the  infamous  and  horrible  attempt 
“  to  procure  the  slaying  of  a  brave  and  honorable  opponent.” 

[Mr.  Reid.)  Sir  Henry  James,  I  am  sure,  will  do  us  the  justice  of  saying  this  pro¬ 
clamation  was  withdrawn  after  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

( The  President.)  I  was  wondering  why  it  was  read.  I  did  not  see  the  object  of  it. 

[Sir  H.  James.)  I  thought  if  I  read  only  a  small  portion  I  should  be  told  I  ought  to 
read  the  context.  This  is  the  part  I  wish  to  read — 

“  Joe  Brady  did  not  ply  his  knife  for  hire,  and  he  took  on  himself  the  risks  of 
“  his  terrible  determination.” 

There  is  a  comparison  instituted  between  Joe  Brady  and  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Hartington,  which  is  entirely  in  favour  of  Joe  Brady. 
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The  next  is  a  collection  of  dates,  and  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  put  that 
aside,  I  will  not  read  that  at  present. 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  this — 

\Tlie  following  document  was  put  in.] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  August  23,  1884. 

“  The  Boston  Convention. 

“  The  Convention  has  met  and  separated  in  dignity  and  order,  and  its  sober 
“  and  statesmanlike  resolutions  will  be  accepted  all  over  the  world  as  a  proof  of 
“  the  practical  spirit  in  which  our  exiled  countrymen  regard  the  problem  of  Irish 
“  independence.  In  this  country  its  deliberations  are  accepted  as  an  assurance 
“  that  Ireland  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  may  rely  on  the  moral  and  material 
“  assistance  of  her  expatriated  sons  in  the  constitutional  warfare  in  which  she  is 
“  engaged.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  as  president  of  the  organisa- 
“  tion  in  succession  to  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  has  been  hailed  with 
“  enthusiastic  satisfaction  by  his  friends  in  Ireland,  not  merely  as  a  well 
“  deserved  honour  to  the  man,  but  because  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  great 
and  patriotic  qualities’ are  held.  We  cordially  felicitate  him  in  his  new  office, 
“  and  feel  assured  he  will  discharge  its  duties  with  the  same  zeal,  fidelity,  integrity, 
“  and  discretion  which  have  made  the  name  of  Patrick  Egan  historic  as  Treasurer 
“  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  To  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  retiring  president, 
“  Ireland  owes  many  heavy  obligations,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  upheld  her 
“  cause  and  sustained  the  organisation  in  America  for  the  past  eighteen  months ; 
“.  upon  him  fell  the  burthen  of  much  uphill  work,  and  to  him  is  due  in  an  especial 
“  manner  the  action  of  the  American  Government  upon  the  subject  of  pauper 
“  emigration.  Messrs.  Sexton  a-nd  Eedmond,  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
“  mentary  Party,  fitly  represent  its  eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  and  will  bear  back 
“  with  them,  we  are  sure,  many  an  encouraging  message  to  their  comrades  and 
“  leader  at  home.  For  ourselves  we  can  only  offer  the  poor  tribute  of  our 
“  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Convention.  They  have  shown  themselves  not 
“  unmindful  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  against  Castle 
“  infamy  and  corruption,  and  we  thank  them  heartily  for  the  substantial 
assistance  unanimously  voted  towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 

“  this  journal  during  the  recent  trials . ” 

Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Irish 
National  League  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  23rd  August  1884,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P., 
in  the  chair. 


[The  following  was  put  in  and  read.] 

“  The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Organising  Committee  last  night, 
“  was  read  : — Proposed  by  Mr.  Harris,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harrington  :  ‘  That  we, 
“  ‘  the  members  of  the  Organising  Committee  of  the  Irish  National  League, 
“  ‘  congratulate  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  on  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
“  ‘  fellow  countrymen  in  America  in  electing  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
“  ‘League,  and  that  we  desiro  to  convey  through  him  the  expression  of  our 
*•  ‘  warmest  thanks  to  our  brethren  in  America  for  their  mossage  of  sympathy 
“  ‘  and  encouragement.’ 

Then  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sullivan,  makes  a  speech,  and  says : — 

“  The  most  important  fact  in  connexion  with  the  holding  of  the  Convention 
“  is  that  which  was  just  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harrington,  the  election  of  our  valued 
“  friend,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  to  the  high  position  of  President  of  the  Irish  National 
“  League  of  America.  (Applause.)  He  succeeded  in  that  position  a  gentleman 
“  to  whom  Ireland  owed  much — Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago  (hear,  hear) — a  gentle- 
“  man  of  high  standing  and  groat  ability,  and  whose  servicos  to  the  cause  of 

“  Ireland  for  the  past  twelve  months  we  e  si mply  invaluable . Though 

“  Mr.  Sullivcn  had  resigned  the  prosidoncy  after  twelve  months  of  hard  labour, 
“  he  would  still  continue  to  bo  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  Irish  oause.  The 
•  ‘  election  of  Mr.  Egan  gave  thorn  a  peculiar  sense  of  pleasure.  It  was  a  high 
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“  honour  conferred  on  him  by  our  race  in  America ;  but  there  was  no  honour 
“  they  could  give  to  Patrick  Egan  that  would  not  gladden  the  hearts  of  Irish 
“  people  at  home  (hear,  hear),  and  above  all,  those  who  knew  him  best.  The 
“  tongue  of  calumny  had  tried  to  blacken  his  character,  but  they  might  as  well 
“  try  to  blacken  the  brightness  of  the  moon.  We  who  knew  him,  honour  him  for 
“  the  sleepless  energy  he  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Irish  cause,  and  they 
“  sent  him  across  from  this  meeting  a  message  of  congratulation,  for  they  knew 
“  whenever  Patrick  Egan  was  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  cause,  there  would  be 
“  good  work  and  hard  work  done  .  ........... 

“  Mr.  M.  Harris,  in  referring  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  to  the  position 
“  of  President  of  the  Irish  National  League  in  America,  said,  as  a  person  who  had 
“  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  he  knew  him  to  be  a  zealous  worker  in  the  cause 
“  of  the  country. 

“  Mr.  John  Clancy,  T.C.,  endorsed  every  word  which  had  been  spoken  of 
“  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  by  the  preceding  speaker.  He  was  glad  for  many  reasons 
“  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  whom  he  had  known  since  they  were  boys  together,  had 
“  been  raised  to  the  high  position  of  President  of  the  National  League  of  America. 
“  It  gave  the  lie  at  once  to  his  enemies,  who,  when  he  had  to  leave  the  country 
“  through  a  conspiracy  got  up  against  him,  insinuated  that  he  had  misappropriated 
“  the  funds  entrusted  to  him.  No  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  country  had  the 
“  slightest  doubt  of  the  honesty  of  Patrick  Egan  (Hear,  hear),  who  carried 
“  with  him  to  America  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  for  his 
“  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  ” 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  “  Mr.  Webb  said,  no  greater  answer  could  be  given  to  the 
“  calumny  raised  against  Mr.  Egan  than  his  election  as  President  of  the  Irish  National 
“  League  of  America.” 

Then,  in  “  United  Ireland”  of  September  6th,  1884,  there  is  a  speech  at  the  Boston 
Convention.  After  Mr.  William  Redmond  spoke,  Mr.  Parnell  speaks,  and  at  the  end 
your  Lordship  will  see  this. 

[The  following  extract  was  put  in.'] 

“  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  will  say  on  this  platform  of  liberty  there  is  not 
“  room  for  every  Irish  party.  (Applause.)  I  shall  let  every  man  hit  his  blow 
“  at  English  tyranny  in  his  own  way.  Let  not  gentlemen  quarrel  as  to  the  ways 
“  and  means.  Let  them  all  hit  in  their  own  direction,  for  their  is  a  great  deal  to 
“  bring  down,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do.  Everyone  who  hits  a  blow  knocks 
“  a  gyve  from  the  shackles  of  Ireland’s  slavery. 

Then  there  is  this  published  in  “  United  Ireland”  of  September  6th,  1884.  It  says, 
“  From  the  ‘  Boston  Pilot  ’  to  hand  we  take  the  reports  of  addresses  delivered  by 
“  several  delegates.”  The  Hon.  M.  V.  Gannon  says  this  : — ■ 

[The  following  extract  was  put  in.] 

“  While  we  should  support  ardently  and  loyally  the  policy  laid  down  by  our 
“  glorious  leader,  Mr.  Parnell  (loud  cheers),  yet  we  shall  not  go  round  with  lying 
“  lips  apologizing  for  any  patriotic  Irishmans  crime.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  they 
“  give  back  Francis  Hynes,  and  place  him  in  the  flesh,  when  they  restore  to  life 
“  the  murdered  Irishmen  of  this  past  decade,  then  perhaps  we  may  pass  by  on 
“  the  other  side,  and  pretend  there  is  a  tear  in  our  eye  ;  but,  until  then,  it  is  not 
“  our  time  for  crying.” 

Then  there  is  an  extract  from  an  article  in  “United  Ireland”  of  11th  October 
1884:— 

[The  following  extract  was  put  in  and  read.] 

“  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  Irish  people . .  .  should 

“  behold  face  to  face  in  Ireland  a  good  group  of  the  Irish-American  leaders,  who 
“  are  the  representatives  of  transplanted  Ireland  in  as  true  a  sense  as  Mr.  Parnell’s 

“  party  are  of  the  smaller  nation  here  at  home  ? . The  visit  of  a 

“  dozen  Irish  Americans  of  the  stamp  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  P.  A.  Collins,  John 
“  Finerty  and  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  (even  John  Devoy  would  probably  pass  the 
“  Queenstown  detectives  unchallenged)  would  appeal  to  popular  imagination 
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In  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  September  27th,  1884,  appears  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Parnell 
to  Patrick  Egan  : — 

[The  following  telegram  teas  put  in  and  read  ;] 

“  I  congratulate  you  upon  result  of  Boston  Convention,  and  upon  your  election 
as  president  of  the  Irish  National  League.  I  also  congratulate  upon  your 
“  determination  to  hold  the  League  neutral  in  American  politics.” 

I  believe  there  it  appears,  as  it  has  appeared  before,  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan 
are  the  heads  of  the  movement  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Then  in  “United 
Ireland  ”  of  the  13th  December  1881  there  is  this  : — 

[The  following  extract  was  put  in  and  read  :] 

“  The  only  Irishman  in  the  present  Congress  who  has  now  been  defeated,  is 
“  Mr.  Finerty,  editor  of  the  ‘  Chicago  Citizen,’  and  his  successful  opponent, 
“  Mr.  Frank  Lawler,  is  also  an  Irishman.  We  shall  deeply  regret  the  absence 
“  of  the  bold  and  eloquent  editor  of  the  ‘  Citizen  ’  from  the  Congress  of  the 
Republic,  and  while  we  are  sure  his  successor  will  do  his  part  for  Ireland  and 
America  in  his  new  and  exalted  position,  we  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Finerty  may  be  soon  able  to  -find  a  seat  in  some 
“  other  district,  when  the  fever  of  the  Blaine- Cleveland  contest  has  passed 
“  away.” 

My  Lord,  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  24th  January  1885,  there  is  a  speech  that  is 
made  by  Mr.  Parnell.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  speeches  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
Attorney-General  in  his  opening.  It  is  a  speech  from  Mr.  Parnell  in  Cork. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  we  had  have  it. 

(Sir  LI.  James.)  I  think  it  has  been  read  by  the  Attorney-General.  It  is  a  political 
speech. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  read. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  thinks  it  has  not  been  read. 

(The  President.)  It  has  been  read  at  some  time  or  other. 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  I  had  better  put  it  in,  my  Lord,  and  take  it  as  read. 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  January  24,  1885, 

“  Mr.  Parnell  in  Cork. 

“  Full  Report. 

“  (Specially  telegraphed  to  ‘  United  Ireland.’) 

*  *  *  *  *  ^ 

“  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  rose  and  said  : — 

“  I  come  back— and  every  Irish  politician  must  be  forcibly  driven  back _ to 

the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  National  self-government  for  Ireland 
(Cheers.)  I  do  not  know  how  this  great  question  will  be  eventually  settled.  I 
do  not  know  whether  England  will  be  wise  in  time  and  concede  to  constitutional 
“  arguments  and  methods,  the  restitution  of  that  which  was  stolen  from  us  towards 
“  the  close  of  the  last  century.  (Cheers.)  It  is  given  to  none  of  us  to  forecast 
the  future,  and  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  in  what  way  or  by  what 
“  means  the  national  question  maj  be  settled,  in  what  way  full  justice  may  bo 
done  to  Ireland,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  to  what  extent  that  justice 
“  should  be  done.  Wo  cannot,  under  the  British  Constitution,  ask  for'  more 
“  than  the  restitution  of  Grattan’s  Parliament  (Renewed  cheering).  But  no  man 
“  has  the  right  to  fix  the  boundary  to  the  march  of  a  nation  (Great  cheers).  No 
“  man  has  a  right  to  say  to  his  country,  ‘  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further,’ 

‘  and  we  have  never  attempted  to  fix  1  ne  plus  ultra  ’  to  the  progress  of  Ireland’s 
“  nationhood,  and  we  never  shall.  (Cheers.)  But,  gentlemen,  while  we  leave 
these  things  to  time,  circumstances,  and  the  futuro,  we  must,  each  ono  of  us, 

“  resolve  in  our  own  hearts  that  wo  shall  at  all  times  do  everything  which  within 
“  us  lies  to  obtain  for  Ireland  the  fullest  measure  of  her  rights  (Applause).  In 
i  55C9C.--£v.  41.  E 
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“  this  way  we  shall  avoid  difficulties  and  contentions  among  each  other.  In  this 
“  way  we  shall  not  give  up  anything  which  the  future  may  put  in  favour  of  our 
“  country,  and  while  we  struggle  to-day  for  that  which  may  seem  possible  for  us 
“  with  our  combination,  we  must  struggle  for  it  with  the  proud  consciousness, 
“  and  (sic.)  that  we  shall  not  do  anything  to  hinder  or  prevent  better  men  who 
“  may  come  after  us  from  gaining  better  things  than  those  for  which  we  now 
“  contend.  (Prolonged  applause).” 

Then  in  ‘  United  Ireland  ’  of  March  7th,  1885,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  William 
O’Brien. 

[The  following  document  was  put  in  and  read  :] 

(Speech  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien  on  Sunday,  1st  March,  in  Phoenix  Park.) 

“  I  have  not  the  slightest  personal  objection  that  the  representatives  of 
“  Ireland  should  be  treated  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  as  foreigners  and 
“  as  enemies  ....  It  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  truth  that  was  so  often 
“  insisted  upon  by  John  Dillon,  that  they  hate  ns,  and  that  we  hate  them  in 
“  return.  (Cheers.)  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  nations  of  Europe  who 
“  are  watching  the  foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  England  pretty  closely  just  now 
“  (hear,  hear)— you  maybe  sure  that  they  learn  from  events  like  the  events  of 
“  last  week  that  here  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  nation  of  Irishmen, 
“  with  several  millions  of  men  all  over  the  globe,  whose  relations  with  England 
“  are  simply  the  relations  of  civil  war,  tempered  by  tne  scarcity  of  firearms 
“  (Loud  cheers).  (A  Voice — A  cheer  for  the  Mahdi  that  has  them)  (Loud 
“  cheers).  That  is  a  far  more  awkward  lesson  for  England  than  for  us  to  teach 
“  the  statesmen  of  Russia  and  of  Germany  and  of  France.  (Cheers.)” 

Then  in  “  United  Ireland”  of  May  9th,  1885,  there  is  the  following  communication 
“  From  our  Parliamentary  Correspondent”  : — 

[The  following  extract  was  put  in  and  read  :] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  May  9th,  1885. 

“  From  the  Irish  Benches. 

“  (From  our  Parliamentary  Correspondent.) 

“  House  of  Commons,  Wednesday. 

“  Admitting  to  the  full  that  England’s  difficulty  is  Ireland’s  opportunity,  it 
“  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  postponement  of  war  is  not  the  best  thing  for 

“  Irish  interests .  ....... 

“  A  war  with  Russia,  if  confined  to  the  two  powers,  could  not  politically  do 

“  Ireland  very  much  good.  With  the  aid  of  the  volunteers  and  the  police,  any 
“  ‘  rising’  that  an  unarmed  people  could  attempt  would  speedily  be  suppressed. 
“  France  alone  possesses  a  navy  which  could  land  a  sufficient  force  on  the  island 
“  to  form  a  nucleus  for  an  insurrectionary  army ;  and  no  doubt  if  10,000  French- 
“  men  landed,  with  a  provision  of  100,000  rifles,  and  a  few  million  cartridges, 
“  England  would  have  serious  trouble  on  hand.  But  in  a  conflict  with  Russia, 
“  even  if  she  were  worsted,  and  had  to  withdraw  the  regular  garrisons,  she  could 
“  still  hold  the  strategic  positions  in  Ireland,  and  when  peace  was  restored,  retake 
“  any  portion  of  the  country  that  attempted  to  revolt.  Probably  what  would 
“  happen  would  be,  that  as  the  police  were  withdrawn  from  the  outlying 
«  stations  to  be  mobilised,  the  people  would  destroy  the  mansions  and  castles 
“  of  the  landlords,  and  then  would  have  to  pay  for  the  rebuilding  of  them  when 
“  English  rule  would  re-assert  itself.” 

Then  there  is  a  speech  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  11th  of  April  1885.  That  is  the 
date  of  the  extract  from  “  United  Ireland,”  which  is  published  on  Saturday.  This 
was  on  the  Monday  before.  This  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

[The  following  extract  was  put  in  and  read  :] 

“  If  there  was  a  man  among  them  inclined  to  quarrel  with  any  of  the  actions 
a  of  the  Irish  party,  he  would  ask  that  man  what  he  had  done  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  if  such  a  man  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
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“  in  its  time,  and  was  now  a  member  of  the  National  League,  be  (Mr.  O’Connor) 
“  would  not  think  that  a  sufficient  answer.  He  would  go  further,  and  ask  that 
“  man,  had  he  done  his  duty  by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  his  own  neighbour- 
“  hood.  If  that  man  could  not  conscientiously  reply  that  he  had  done  so — if 
“  he  had  to  confess  that  instead  of  supporting  his  friends  in  Borris  he  dealt  with 
“  aiders  and  abettors  of  land-grabbing  at  Graignenamana  (great  groaning  for 
“  the  land-grabber) — he  should  tell  that  man  he  was  an  impudent  humbug, 
“  unworthy  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  anyone  (hear,  hear).  He  should 
“  tell  that  man  that  he  deserved  to  be  boycotted  by  everyone  in  his  own  circle 
“  (cheers).  If  that  man  had  to  confess  that,  after  the  eviction  of  a  poor  farmer 
“  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borris  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent, 
“  he  went  to  the  wretched  shop-keeping  landlord  for  the  farm  of  the  evicted 
“  man  (groans  for  Pat  Murphy),  or  if  ho  had  to  confess  that  he  had  supplied 
“  money  to  enable  another  to  do  that  infamous  act,  he  (Mr.  O’Connor)  would 
“  say  that  that  man  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  traitor,  and  deserved  to  be  treated 
“  as  such  by  his  neighbours.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  If  these  observations 
“  had  a  local  application,  did  not  the  people  know  what  they  ought  to  do  under 
“  the  circumstances  ?  ....  If  society  in  the  neighbourhood  was  sound — 

“  if  the  people  all  were  true  to  the  programme  of  the  National  League — there 
“  would  be  no  such  thing  in  their  midst  as  a  land-grabber.  (Cheers.)  He  asked 
“  had  he  made  himself  clear  on  that  point  ?  (Cries  of  ‘  Yes,  yes.’)”  .... 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  take  a  note  that  that  speech  of 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  appears  set  out  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  my  learned  friend 
on  the  6th  of  April  1885. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  My  Lord,  I  thought  it  advisable  when  the  speech  did  appear  in 
“  United  Ireland,” — I  will  not  read  it  again  in  extenso — to  call  attention  to  it.  You 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  report. 

(Mr.  Loclcivood.)  Just  so. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Then  come  extracts  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  16th  of  May 
1885.  I  am  taking  from  this  paper  some  specimens  only  of  what  took  place  at  the 
branches. 


[  The  folloiving  extracts  were  put  in  and  read  : — ] 

“‘United  Ireland,’  16th  May  1885.  Anglesboro’  (Co.  Limerick). — Meeting 
“  on  Sunday  ....  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
“  ‘  That  all  persons  not  coming  forward  before  the  1st  of  June  to  join  the 
“  ‘  National  League  are  considered  as  great  enemies  as  the  land  or  grass  grabbers 
“  ‘  to  the  National  cause  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  their  names  be  posted  up  in  a 
“  ‘  conspicuous  place  in  the  League  rooms  that  all  may  know  who  the  renegades 
‘  are. 

“  Fethard. — Meeting  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Jeremiah  M‘Carthy,  T.C.,  in  the 
“  Chair.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — ‘  That  if  any 
“  ‘  member  should  supply  an  emergency  man  or  other  objectionable  parties  he 
“  ‘  shall  be  expelled  from  the  League.’  ‘  That  we  publish  the  name  of  any 

“  ‘  farmer  or  shopkeeper  in  this  district  who  has  not  subscribed  to  the  National 

“  ‘  League  on  or  before  this  day  fortnight  (Sunday,  24th)  on  which  day  the  list 
“  ‘  will  close.’  ‘  That  we  request  the  central  branch  to  issue  a  special  card  of 
“  ‘  membership  for  traders  in  towns  and  villages  to  bo  posted  by  them  in  their 
“  ‘  windows  or  other  conspicuous  places,  so  that  the  public  may  know  who  to 

“  ‘  patronise  and  support.’  A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  best  means  to  bo 

“  adopted  to  make  the  Stephen’s  testirnoniaLa  success.  It  was  resolved  to  have 
“  a  conceft,  the  day  to  be  fixed  at  next  meeting,  to  bo  held  on  Sunday,  the 
“  24th  instant..” 

“  Fermoy. — Meeting  on  Sunday.  Mr.  J.  Barry  presiding . 

“  A  blacksmith  from  Glanworth,  named  O’Keeffo,  complained  that  it  had  been 
“  industriously  circulated  in  his  parish  that  ho  had  violated  the  rules  of  the 
“  League  by  working  for  an  obnoxious  family,  such  report  being  untruthful  and 
“  injurious  to  him.  He  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  in  connexion  with  the 
“  matter.  After  deciding  that  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  A.  M.  Sullivan 
“  Tribute  and  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  Fund,  would  be  held  on  Friday  night,  the 
“  meeting  adjourned.” 
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“  Inniscarra  (co.  Cork). — Meeting  on  Sunday.  J.  O’Sullivan,  P.L.G.,  in 

“  the  Chair . The  following  resolutions  were  passed . 

“  ‘  That  we  regard  land  grabbing  as  the  main  barrier  against  your  national 
“  ‘  success,  and  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  deal  or  associate  in  any  way  with 
“  *  any  person  guilty  of  such  foul  and  discreditable  action,  or  their  supporters.’  ” 

“  Knockavella  (co.  Tipperary). — Meeting  on  Sunday . The 

“  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — ‘  Whereas  an  opportunity  is 
“  now  afforded  those  obnoxious  persons  known  as  grass-grabbers  to  ply  their 
“  selfish  and  unpatriotic  avocation,  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  treat  these 
“  grabbers,  especially  of  our  own  parish,  with  that  isolation  which  is  due  to  such 
“  overt  treason  to  our  country’s  prosperity  and  happiness.” 

“Newbridge  (co.  Galway). — Meeting  on  Sunday,  Mr.  John  Kelly,  President, 
“  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  A.  Hynes,  and  seconded 
“  by  P.  Cunningham,  was  unanimously  adopted  :  ‘  That  John  Lohon  (Terry)  of 
“  Liscanrogy,  be  called  upon  to  give  his  card  of  membership  on  account  of  buying 
“  from,  or  otherwise  associating  with,  a  land-grabber.” 

I  put  these  in  as  specimens  only.  Then,  my  Lord,  there  is  “  United  Ireland  ”  of 
May  the  30th.  It  is  a  long  quotation  from  the  “  Cork  Examiner,”  a  lengthened  report 
of  the  demonstration  held  at  Tulla.  I  do  not  purpose  reading  these  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  put  these  in,  except  to  refer  to  one  or  two.  My  Lord,  I  think  one  is  a 
speech  of  Mr.  O’Brien.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  speech  has  been  in  before,  but 
my  impression  is,  it  has  not. 

[The  following  was  put  in : — ] 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  May  30,  1885. 

“  Irish  Nationality. 

“  The  ‘  Cork  Examiner  ’  gives  a  lengthened  report  of  the  groat  demonstration 
“  held  at  Tulla  on  Sunday. 

“  Preliminary  Speeches. 

“  The  Rev.  Father  Hayes,  P.P.,  Y.F.,  Tulla.  having  been  moved  to  the  chair, 
“  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  John  Molony  proposed,  in  gloho,  the 
“  usual  resolutions.  Among  which  was  the  following: —  .  ...  As 

“  Nationalists,  we  feel  sadly  humiliated  to  think  that  any  person  with  a  drop  of 
“  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins,  or  with  a  heart  that  ever  throbbed  with  affection  for 
“  his  native  land,  could  fall  so  low  as  to  deserve  the  odious  name  of  grabber. 
“  Unfortunately,  however,  this  system,  which  is  evidently  begotten  of  avarice 
“  and  selfishness,  does  really  exist,  and  we  cannot  find  language  strong  enough 
“  to  express  how  much  we  hate  and  how  decisively  we  condemn.  The  Rev. 
“  Father  White,  P.P.,  Milltown-Malbay,  having  addiessed  the  meeting,  Mr.  T. 
“  S.  Cleary,  Ennis,  next  spoke,  and  he  was  followed  by  Father  Murphy,  P.P., 
“  Bodyke,  who  referred  in  indignant  terms  to  three  heartless  evictions  that  had 
“  recently  occurred  in  his  neighbourhood. 

“  Six  years  ago. 

“  Mr.  W.  O’Brien,  M.P.,  said — It  is,  sir,  just  six  years  now  since  I  found 
“  myself  in  this  part  of  the  county  Clare,  and,  looking  back  upon  that  time,  I 
“  venture  to  say  that  much  as  the  Irish  people  have  suffered  they  can  look  back 
“  upon  those  five  or  six  years  with  more  pride  and  encouragement  than  the 
“  landlords  can ;  aye,  and  that  if  the  struggle  is  to  last  six  years  more,  we  are 
“  in  rather  better  heart  for  the  campaign,  and  readier  to  face  the  music  than  the 
“  landlords  are.  Six  years  ago  the  Irish  people  had  no  cohesion,  no  organisation. 
“  It  was  before  the  days  of  the  Land  League.  The  tenants  of  Ireland  were  as 
“  powerless  to  resist,  as  the  hunted  hare  on  the  hills,  a  landlord  like  Colonel 
“  O'Callaghan.  (Groans.)  ” 

“  Turned  Tables. 

“  The  landlord’s  trade  was  the  best  trade  going  in  those  days.  Thank  God, 
“  the  Irish  people  have  succeeded  in  turning  it  into  about  one  of  the  worst  and 
“  most  uncomfortable  trades  going,  an  l  the  tables  are,  to  a  great  extent,  turned 
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“  upon  them.  In  the  meantime  the  landlord’s  interest  to-day  is  not  worth 
“  more  in  the  open  market  than  the  tenant’s  interest  was  six  years  ago  ;  and, 
“  mind  you,  the  landlords  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  be  worth  even 
“  that  very  long — in  fact,  to-day  it  is  the  landlords  that  are  agitating  to  turn  you 
“  all  into  peasant  proprietors. 

“  A  treat  in  store. 

“  I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  that  our  English  rulers  (groans) — our  English 
“  rulers,  have  a  double  treat  in  store  for  us  when  we  go  back  after  the  Whitsun- 
“  tide  recess.  They  are  approaching  us,  as  usual,  with  a  small  bribe  in  one  hand 
“  and  a  big  whip  in  the  other.  (A  voice,  ‘  and  more  buckshot.’)  We  are  to  get 
“  a  new  Land  Purchase  Bill  (groans),  and  of  the  two  I  candidly  tell  you,  as 
“  Father  White  told  you,  that  I  rather  like  the  Coercion  Bill  best.  I  defy  them 
“  to  invent  anything  new  in  the  shape  of  coercion.  I  think  you  in  this  district, 
“  the  old  subjects  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd — I  think  you  know  about  as  much  of 
“  coercion  as  they  could  well  teach  you.  There  is  not  a  weapon  in  the  whole 
“  armoury  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  that  England  has  not  employed  to  crush  the 
“  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Irish  race,  from  the  days  of  Cromwell  down  to  the  days 
“  of  Clifford  Lloyd,  and  from  every  storm  of  persecution  the  Irish  cause  has 
“  emerged,  unconquerable,  unchangeable,  and  immortal  (cheers).  Coercion, 
“  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  question  that  can  cause  the  English  much  more  trouble 
“  than  it  can  cause  Irishmen.  It  involves  much  more  shame  and  disgrace  for 
“  England  than  it  has  for  us.  English  gifts  are  verv  often  more  fatal  to  us  than 
“  their  blows.  If  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  had  not  been  tempted  to  rush 
“  into  the  land  courts,  when  Mr.  Parnell  had  advised  them  to  keep  out  of  them, 
“  they  would  not  be  grumbling  to-day  over  the  beggarly  abatements  that  they 
“  got  from  the  Sub-Commissioners.  (A  voice, — 4  Some  of  them  no  abatement 
“  at  all  ’). 


“  An  attempt  to  boon  the  land. 

“  So  I  am  not  very  much  in  dread  of  their  coercion.  I  am  very  much  more 
“  in  dread  and  suspect  very  much  more  what  they  offer  in  way  of  a  boon.  If 
“  I  could  think  they  were  in  earnest  about  their  Land  Purchase  Bill,  only  that 
“  I  know  right  well  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  invented  for 
“  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  consciences  of  the  Northern  Whigs  and  English 
“  Radicals  and  induce  them  to  smooth  the  passage  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  to 
“  4  Cloture  ’  the  resistance  of  Irish  members,  I,  for  one,  would  regard  the 
“  Coercion  Bill  with  less  suspicion  than  I  would  regard  any  attempt  to  induce 
“  the  farmers  of  Ireland  tc  buy  out  the  landlords  at  the  extravagant  and  artificial 
“  rents  that  rule  just  at  present.  The  farmers  of  Ireland  need  not  be  in  the 
“•  least  hurry  to  offer  big  prices  for  what  is  dropping  into  their  mouth  if  they  only 
“  wait  (cheers).  The  landlords  are  in  a  position  of  a  man  who  is  fighting  a  duel 
“  with  a  dangerous  antagonist.  Their  courage  is  oozing  out  through  their  fingers  ; 
“  and  they  drop  a  hint  to  a  friend  to  call  in  the  police  to  adjust  their  little 
“  differences  (cheers).  The  landlords  are  just  now  calling  in  the  Government  to 
“  flood  the  land  with  money,  and  to  induce  the  farmers  to  rush  for  loans  and  run 
“  up  prices. 

“  The  legislation  we  want.  Well,  1  do  not  believe  that  the  tenant  farmers  of 
44  Ireland  are  such  born  idiots  as  to  mortgage  themselves  to  the  English  Govern  - 
“  ment  for  the  next  generation  until,  at  all  events,  they  know  what  sort  of  a 
“  bargain  they  are  going  to  make.  Any  scheme  of  purchase  that  is  founded  upon 
“  the  present  rents  of  Ireland  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  sort  of  legislation  that 
“  we  want  from  the  English  Government  is  legislation  to  pull  down  rents  in  the 
“  first  place,  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  Healy  clause  (cheers  for  Ilealy), 
“  legislation  that  will  secure  to  the  tenant  every  shilling’s  worth  of  the  value  of 
‘  his  improvements,  and  will  sweep  away  those  rack  rents  that  are  being  fixed 
“  upon  these  improvements  by  a  landlord- ridden  Land  Commission  (cheers). 
“  When  we  have  got  thus  far,  then  let  them  force  the  judges  of  the  Landed 
“  Estates  Court  to  sell  those  estates  for  whatever  they  will  bring  in  the 
open  market,  whether  10  years’  purchase  or  five  years’  purchase,  and  let 
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“  us  have  done  with  landlordism,  whatever  be  the  consequence  to  the  Jewish 
“  speculators  or  London  money-lenders,  who  are  the  real  owners  of  half  the 
‘‘  estates  in  Ireland  now,  and  have  got  cent,  per  cent,  for  many  a  day  for  their 
‘c  money.  Let  enemies  stew  in  their  grease.  Until  we  have  got  some  legislation 
'*  ln  that  diction,  the  Irish  people  will  have  to  legislate  for  themselves  as  thev 
“  have  been  domg  Pretty  successfully  for  the  last  five  years.  (Cheers.)  You  will 
“  ba7®  nto  trust  to  70ur  own  Power  and  to  your  own  organisation,  and  you 
‘  Wld  have  to  leave  the  landlords  and  the  land-grabbers  to  stew  in  their  own 
gravy.  (Cheers.)  You  will  have  to  wait  until  the  general  election  next 
-November  gives  Mr.  Parnell  a  party  of  80  sterling  Nationalists  at  his  back  and 
;  enables  him  to  take  the  land  question  of  Ireland  out  of  the  domain  of  agrarian 
“  outrages  upon  the  one  hand,  or  equally  nefarious  landlord  outrage  upon  the  other, 
“  an,J  confer  the  land  of  Ireland  upon  the  people  who  contribute  to  her  wealth 
“  and  ber  happiness  instead  of  upon  those  who  live  upon  her  plunder  and  upon 
“  her  misfortunes.  (Cheers.)  r 

“  The  Labourers. 

“  present  wretched  Parliament  in  a  few  months  now  will  be  dead  One 
“  thing  tbat  1  boPe  for  from  it  in  its  dying  hours  is,  that  it  will  be  either  shamed 
“  or  forced  to  pass  the  Labourer’s  Bill  in  spite  of  Colonel  King-Harman. 
“  (Groans.)  The  claims  of  the  labourers,  thank  God,  have  now  reached 
a  point  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  Parliament  any  longer  to  io-nore 
them,  and  I  confess,  for  my  part,  so  deeply  do  I  feel  the  miserable  condition, 
u  fhe  suffering,  and  privations  of  the  unfortunate  labourers  of  Ireland,  so  orateful 
“  must  every  student  of  Irish  history  feel  their  grand  and  unchangeable^ fidelity 
“  t0  fhe  cause  of  Ireland,  so  much  do  I  feel  that,' I  say  that  if  it  were  a  question 
between  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act  and  the  passing  of  the  Labourers’  Act, 
“  I  f°r  one  would  gladly  risk  the  torments  of  another  year  of  coercion  if  it 
brought  with  it  any  alleviation  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  labourers,  or  if  it 
“  brought  any  legislation  that  would  relieve  them  and  their  children  from  the 
spectre  of  hungei  and  misery  and  pauperism  that  for  ever  darkens  their 
“  door.” 

I  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to  the  following  paragraph,  headed  “  A  not  extinct 
“  reptile  ”  : — 

“  A  not  Extinct  Reptile. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  observe  by  one  of  your  resolutions  that  the  land-grabber  is 
“  a  species  of  reptile  that  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  your  neighbourhood  but 
“  wherever  I  find  the  land-grabber  poisoning  the  air  I  generally  find  that  it  is 
“  rather  the  fault  of  the  people  than  of  the  law  (cheers),  because  I  defy  all  the 
“  Crimes  Acts  that  ever  were  passed  to  prevent  the  people  from  makincr  the 
“  land-grabber,  a  man  who  steals  his  neighbour’s  farm  and  cuts  his  neighbour’s 
“  throat,  from  making  that  man  feel  that  he  is  an  outcast,  an  object  of  scorn  and 
“contempt  and  loathing  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men.  (Cheers.)  They  may 
“  prevent  you  from  calling  that  ‘  boycotting  ’  but  boycotting  by  any  other  name 
“  is  just  as  effectual  a  process.  (Cheers.)  In  fact,  it  sometimes  occurred  to  me 
“  that  next  to  Mr.  Harrington,  Earl  Spencer  is  about  the  best  organiser  the 
“  National  .League  ever  had.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  has  siftecf  the  wheat 
“  from  the  chaff  in  the  national  ranks  in  Ireland ;  he  has  improved  the  quality 
“  of  our  speech-making,  for  every  man  who  opens  his  bps  now  speaks  with  a 
“  knowledge  that  there  is  a  sentence  of  six  months’  hard  labour  hano-ino-  over 
“  his  head.  (Laughter.) 

“  An  organising  Viceroy. 

“  He  improved  our  organisations  even  by  his  proclamations.  Earl  Spencer 
“  has  taught  us  for  the  last  few  years  wisdom,  a:.d  discipline,  and  unity,  and 
“  determination,  along  with  giving  us  fresh  motives  for  detesting  and  over- 
“  throwing  Castle  rule,  and  the  consequence  is  that  now  when  the  Crimes  Act  has 
“  spent  its  force,  and  now  when  the  gallows  and  the  plank-bed  and  the  procla- 
“  mation,  have  done  their  worst,  the  Irish  people  are  better  organised,  more 
“  united,  more  detei mined,  and  better  able  to  enforce  their  will  than  three  years 
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“  ago,  when  they  first  passed  that  atrocious  and  blood-stained  coercion  code. 

“  You  have  time  on  your  side  ;  you  have  numbers  on  your  side ;  you  have 
“  political  power  and  influence  on  your  side.  You  have  the  spur  of  bitter 
“  necessity  driving  you  forward,  for  with  the  present  prices  of  Irish  produce, 

“  there  is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  believes  the  Irish  farmers  can  continue  to 
“  pay  their  rents  and  live.” 

“  The  dawning. 

“  The  cause  of  Ireland  to-day  is  a  winning  cause.  It  had  pleased  God  that 
“  our  lot  should  be  cast  in  day?  when  we  can  enjoy  religious  equality,  education, 

“  the  political  power,  and  the  social  emancipation  that  our  forefathers  sighed  for 
“  and  spilled  their  blood  through  many  a  hopeless  age  ;  and  we  would  be  unworthy 
“  of  those  forefathers,  we  would  deserve  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  those  who 
“  come  after  us,  if  in  this  day  of  dawning  hope  and  power  for  the  Irish  race  we 
“  ever  faltered  or  flinched  until  we  have  banished  the  twin  demons  of  landlordism 
“  and  English  rule  for  ever  from  our  shores,  and  until  we  plant  upon  the  highest 
“  pinnacle  of  Dublin  Castle  the  flag  of  a  redeemed  and  regenerated  Irish  nation. 
“  (Loud  cheers,  amid  which  the  speaker  retired).” 

“Mr.  J.  P.  M’Nawara,  Limerick,  Rev.  Father  Corry,  Quin,  and  Rev.  Father 
“  O’Kelly,  Castleconnell,  also  addressed  the  meeting.” 

Then  my  Lords,  there  is  on  June  6th,  1885,  a  speech  of  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  the  last 
part  only  which  I  wish  to  read. 

“  He  had  read  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  papers  that  morning  that 
“  in  one  part  of  this  country  the  people  had  refused  to  sit  in  a  church  with  a 
“  land-grabber.  (Applause.)  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  leaving 
“  the  church  and  religion  to  which  they  were  so  devotedly  attached,  showed  their 
“  intense  feeling  against  land-grabbing  (hear,  hear),  and  it  ought  to  be  now  per- 
“  fectly  plain  to  all,  that  unless  an  intense  feeling  of  that  kind  existed  against 
“  land- grabbing,  the  land  question  could  never  he  completely  settled  once  and  for 
“  ever.” 

I  do  not  think  this  speech  has  been  put  in  of  Mr.  Redmond  at  Newcastle  West,  so  I 

will  read  it.  .... 

“  He  had  heard  that  there  were  grabbed  farms  in  the  district.  (A  voice — 

“  Darcy.)  Where  land  was  grabbed  the  people  were  not  doing  their  duty.  He 
“  was  the  man  against  whom  they  were  fighting.  He  was  a  man  that  the  country 
«  was  bound  to  exterminate  socially  and  morally.  He  was  not  going  to  tell  them 
“  to  hurt  anybody,  but  there  were  plenty  of  things  which  it  was  unnecessary  for 
“  him  to  say,  and  one  of  those  things  was  not  to  speak  or  associate  with  the  man 
“  who  grabs  land  from  which  he  people  have  been  unjustly  evicted.  They  could 
“  tell  their  children  not  to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  road  with  him  when 
“  coming  home  frem  school.  They  could  tell  their  neighbours  to  inquire  at  what 
“  shop  the  land-grabber  buys  the  whiskey  and  tobacco  to  which  he  occasionally 
“  treated  his  friends,  the  bailiffs  and  Emergency  men,  who  supplied  the  neces- 
“  saries  of  life  to  the  land-grabher ;  they  shoul  l  boycott  that  man,  because  the 
“  man  who  put  a  knife  into  a  murderer’s  hand  and  enabled  him  to  commit  murder, 
“  was  as  great  a  murderer  as  the  criminal  himself.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  of  the  same  date.  I  gave  one  instance  of 
6th  June  1885,  at  a  place  called  Duagh,  Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor,  president,  in  the 
chair. 

“  That  as  a  few  labourers  are  found  in  the  village  of  Duagh  mean  enough  to 
“  work  at  opening  a  bit  of  ground,  vacant  some  years,  for  an  exterminating 
“  landlord,  we  call  on  all  the  farmers  of  the  parish  to  consider  their  conduct.” 

Then  at  Listowel  the  weekly  meeting  was  held  last  Sunday. 

“  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members.  John  Fitzpatrick,  M.A., 
“  presided.  The  chairman,  after  explaining  at  great  length  the  benefits  of  the 
“  new  Franchise  Act,  asked  tho  kind  attention  of  the  members  to  the  following 
“  resolutions,  and  particularly  to  tho  one  bearing  on  tho  Irish  manufactures  : — 
“  That  we  congratulate  the  students  of  St.  Michael’s  College  on  their  manly  and 
“  straightforward  action  when  the  presence  of  the  son  of  a  land-grabber  became 
“known  to  them;  and  we  also  beg  to  mark  our  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
“  the  authorities  in  the  college.  That  we  are  resolved  to  exhibit  in  the  rooms  of 
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this  branch  the  names  of  those  shopkeepers  in  Listowel  who  persist  in  buying 
“  and  selling  English  instead  of  Irish  manufacture.”  J  8 

Then  there  is  13th  June.  The  object  of  referring  to  that  is  to  show  that 
Mr.  William  O’Connor  was  taking  part  at  a  meeting  in  Bally  duff,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry.  J 

“  The  Rev.  T.  Enright,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  William  O’Connor  drew 
“  the  attention  of  the  chairman  and  committee  to  the  resolutions  which  called  on 
“  any  land-grabber  or  grass-grabber  to  give  over  the  same  at  the  expiration  of 
“  the  year,  and  asked  Mr.  Boyle  was  he  going  to  give  over  Griffin’s  land.  A  case 
“  of  alleged  grabbing  by  one  of  the  members  was  discussed,  but  no  decision  was 
“  arrived  at  in  the  matter.  Is  was  resolved  that  no  labourers  be  employed,  save 
“  those  who  are  members  of  the  League.” 

Then  on  June  20th,  at  Killorglin,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

“A  meeting  was  held  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  new  butter  market,  so 
“  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  branch  by  Mr.  Timothy  Morgan,  of  Tralee. 
“  The  most  remarkable  incident  which  characterises  the  proceedings,  and  the 
“  most  encouraging  for  the  spread  of  the  National  League  in  this  district,  was 
“  the  surrender  of  a  farm  by  a  man  named  Sullivan  from  Gloancitane,  which  he 
had  taken  last  May,  and  from  which  his  uncle  had  previously  been  evicted. 
“  The  repentant  sinner  sought  forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the  League,  and  in  all* 
“  probability  that  will  be  accorded  to  him  at  the  next  meeting,  on  making  a 
“further  act  of  renunciation.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  proceedings  the 
“  president  of  the  branch,  Rev.  R.  T.  Lawlor,  P.P.,  occupied  the  chair.  ’ 

Then  on  20th  June  1885,  at  Kilshanny,  County  Clare. 

“  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Rev.  Mr.  Killeen,  President,  in  the  chair.  A  vote  of 
“  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  various  Leagues  throughout  the  west 
“  of  this  country,  which  received  the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  evicted  tenant, 
“  Miss  Burns.  John  Carey,  who  for  a  time  grazed  the  land  with  the  chief 
“  grabber,  appeared  before  the  branch  in  Lisdoonvarna,  and  freely  confessed  his 
“  delinquency,  and,  in  addition,  promised  tp  hand  back  51,  awarded  him  for  an 
“  alleged  malicious  injury  of  a  trifling  nature.” 

Then,  July  4th,  at  Barraduff  (county  Kerry)  meeting  on  Sunday,  it  is  the  second 
paragraph,  my  Lord  : — 

“  A  full  committee  attended.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
“  adopted  ‘  That  no  labourer  is  to  work  for  any  farmer  who  has  not  joined 
“  ‘  the  League  ;  and  that  no  farmer  empLoy  any  labourer  who  has  not  also  joined.’ 
“  The  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Brannon,  was  directed  to  send  31.  to  the  Central 
“  Branch.” 

Then,  July  the  7  th,  at  a  place  called  Holy  cross,  which  is  in  “  United  Ireland,” 
July  11th,  there  is  a  short  speech  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor: — 

“  He  said  they  were  now  on  the  eve  of  a  new  struggle,  and,  during  it,  there 
“  would  be  no  necessity  to  issue  a  No-Rent  manifesto  to  bring  the  Irish  tenant- 
“  farmer  up  to  the  sticking  point,  where  he  puts  his  back  to  the  ditch,  and  says, 

“  ‘  Here  1  stand  determined  to  pay  no  rent  and  stick  to  my  farm  at  the  same 
“  *  time.’  But  the  land  question  would  never  be  s.ettled  while  land-grabbing  was 
“  allowed  to  exist  in  the  people’s  midst.” 

Then,  J  uly  25th  : — 

“  Killorglin  (county  Kerry).  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor, 

“  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  Two  circulars  were  read  from  the  Central  League,  or.e 
“  intimating  that  the  Tralee  Branch  had  been  suspended  on  account  of  certain 
“  irregularities,  and  the  other  dealing  generally  with  the  organisation  of  the  Land 
“  League  throughout  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  branch  promises,  before  long,  to 

“  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the  south.  In  barely  one  month  after  its  forma- 
“  tion,  it  embraces  over  700  members.  The  sum  of  20/.  was  ordered  to  be 
“  forwarded  to  the  Central  League  for  affiliation,  and  the  next  meeting  will  be 
“  held  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  in  order  to  elect  a  permanent  committee  for  the 
“  ensuing  year.” 

Then  July  25th,  1885,  at  Aghina  (county  Cork)  : 

“  The  Rev.  P.  Hennessy  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 

“  of  re- organising  the  branch . The  following  resolutions  were  passed 

“  unanimously :  .  ]  .  .  ‘  That  the  names  of  all  members  and  non-members 
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“  ‘  be  posted  at  the  chapel  gates  on  August  16th.  That  any  person  taking  a 
“  ‘  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  or  has  surrendered  because  of 
“  ‘  exorbitant  rent,  be  treated  as  all  land-grabbers  should  be  treated,  viz., 
“  ‘  boycotted.’  ” 

[All  non-subscribers  declared  “  enemies  of  the  cause,”  and  to  be  boycotted.] 
Shraharla  (county  Cork)  : 

“  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Mr.  John  Henessy,  P.L.G-.,  in  the  chair.  An  im- 
“  portant  circular  from  the  central  executive  was  read,  the  aim  and  object  of 
“  which  was  highly  approved  of.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
“  passed  : — ‘  That  any  person  residing  within  the  district  of  this  branch  who  fails 
“  *  to  contribute  and  become  an  active  member,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy 
“  ‘  of  the  cause,  and  that  no  member  associate  or  succour  him  in  any  way  with 
“  ‘  regard  to  threshing  or  haymaking  or  any  business  whatever,  and  that  any 
“  ‘  member  who  should  violate  this  resolution,  shall  be  expelled  from 

“  ‘  membership.’  ” . 

July  25th,  Killkee  (county  Clare) : 

“  Meeting  on  Sunday.  The  Rev.  Quinlivan,  P.P.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

“ . The  Rev.  president  then  drew  attention  to  the  conduct  of  Patrick 

“  Keane  in  taking  a  boycotted  farm,  which  was  surrendered  for  an  abatement  of 
“  rent,  and  which  farm  was  literally  lying  derelict  for  the  last  two  years,  in 
“  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  following  resolution  was 
“  adopted  :  ‘  That  as  Paddy  Keane,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  him  by  this 
“  ‘  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League,  has  turned  round  and  taken  a  boycotted 
“  ‘  farm  in  our  teeth,  we  hereby  unanimously  resolve  to  expel  him  from  this 
“  ‘  branch,  and  call  upon  the  members  of  this  and  neighbouring  branches  to  hold 
“  ‘  aloof  from  him.’  The  Rev.  President  then  ordered  Keane  out  of  the  room.” 


Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s,  in  the  issue  of  August  1st.  A 
lecture  was  delivered  by  him  in  the  Round  Room,  at  the  Rotunda. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Mr.  Davitt  is  not  here  to-day,  and  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  that 
my  friend  would  abstain  from  reading  this. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Oh,  certainly.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  admissibility,  it  is  a 
question  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  1st  of  August  1885  : — 

“  A  highly  successful  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  at  Ballinhassig,  10  miles 

“  from  Cork . Mr.  P.  O’Hea,  who  was  received  with  cheers, 

“  supported  resolution.  It  was  not  enough  for  people  to  attend  public  meetings 
“  and  applaud  speeches  made  to  them  ;  they  should  show  by  their  acts  and  by 
“  their  example  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and  that  they  were  men  upon  whom 
“  Mr.  Parnell  and  Irs  party  could  depend.  (Cheers  for  Mr.  Parnell.)  It  was 
“  their  imperative  duty  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  National  League,  and 
“  above  all  to  discountenance  in  their  midst  the  vile  system  of  land-grabbing  ; 
“  that  infamous  and  dishonest  system  which  appeared  to  have  been  stamped  with 
“  the  hell-mark  of  satan.  (Hear,  hear,  and  hisses.)  The  best  way  to  put  a  stop 
“  to  that  ruinous  practice  was  to  avoid  the  grabbers.  (Cheers.)  Any  number  of 
“  Coercion  Acts  could  not  compel  a  man  to  hold  communication  or  keep  up 
“  intercourse  with  such  persons,  and  they  should  treat  the  land-grabber  just  as  if 
“  he  was  afflicted  with  a  leprosy  or  cholera  morbus.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  labourers 
“  could  show  their  detestation  for  the  person  who  took  possession  of  a  farm  from 
“  which  a  tenant  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent.” . 

The  next  is  August  8th.  The  only  reference  is  to  the  “  Sligo  Champion,”  to  which 
we  may  have  to  refer : — 

“  Calry,  Sligo.  Monthly  meeting  on  Sunday.  Mr.  John  M'Gauran,  pre- 
“  siding  :  Resolved,  ‘  That  we  express  our  great  satisfaction  at  tho  appointment 
“  ‘  of  Professor  M’Hugh  to  the  editorship  of  the  “  Sligo  Champion,”  as  Ave  know 
“  ‘  ho  has  great  capabilities  as  a  writer,  and  what  still  more  endears  him  to  us,  a 
“  *  true  Nationalist.’  ” 

Then  August  the  8th,  1885,  Drumkeerin,  Leitrim  Branch. 

“  On  last  Sunday  a  special  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  at  tho  committee 
“  rooms.  In  the  absence  of  the  reverend  president,  the  Rev.  T.  Drum  presided 
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“  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  ‘  That  whereas  there  is  a 
“  4  standing  rule  by  which  each  member  is  pledged  not  to  divulge  any  of  the 
“  ‘  important  internal  business  of  this  branch  except  by  resolution  and  through 
“  ‘  the  secretary,  and  whereas  we  have  learned  with  sincere  regret  that  some 
“  ‘  things  that  transpired  ’  ” - 

I  think  that  must  have  been  “  occurred.”  I  understand  from  my  friend  Mr.  Ronan 

they  very  often  use  “  transpired  ”  for  “  occurred  ” - 

“  «  (and  things  that  did  not  transpire  at  all)  at  our  last  meeting,  must  have  been 
“  ‘  divulged  by  some  member  of  this  committee,  and  not  through  our  secretary  ; 
“  ‘  therefore  it  is  resolved  that  this  member,  when  known,  be  expelled.’ 

“  ‘  That  the  person  or  persons  who  went  round  the  people  intimidating  in 
“  ‘  the  name  of  the  League  in  reference  to  corry  meadows,  in  this  parish,  did  so 
“  *  without  any  authority  from  this  branch,  and  it  is  further  resolved  there  is  no 
“  ‘  objection  to  any  individual  buying  these  meadows.’  The  rev.  chairman  in 
“  putting  the  resolutions  before  the  committee  dwelt  in  very  forcible  language  on 
“  the  paramount  importance  of  the  resolutions.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
“  that  on  their  action  depended  the  life  or  death  of  the  League  in  this  parish.” 

Then  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  William  Redmond,  published  on  the  8th  August  1885 : 

“  Much  as  the  landlords  have  done  to  ruin  this  country,  I  doubt  if  they 
“  could  ever  have  done  it  without  the  co-operation  which  they  have  received 
“  from  the  landgrabbers  throughout  Ireland.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  teach 
“  the  landgrabber  that  he  is  an  outcast ;  that  he  mocks  the  name  of  Irishman  ; 
“  and  that  he  will  receive  no  companionship  or  no  support  whatever  from  the 
“  people  of  Ireland  who  are  engaged  in  this  great  struggle  (cheers).  We  hear  a 
“  great  deal  of  abuse  of  informers  and  of  men  who,  occasionally,  driven  by 
u  desperation,  shoot  a  man ;  but  I  say  to  you  what  is  there  that  can  be  compared 
“  in  the  whole  history  of  the  crime  with  the  man  who  sneaks  in  behind  the  back 
«  of  a  poor  man  who  is  evicted,  and  takes  the  land  from  which  the  landlord  has 
“  driven  the  poor  people  upon  the  roadside  or  in  the  grave  ?  I  say  that  the 
landsrrabber  who  takes  the  evicted  land  i3  guilty  of  the  fate  that  falls  upon  all 
“  the  children  of  the  man  who  is  evicted.  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  your 
“  coming  here  with  your  banners  and  bands;  there  is  no  use  in  your  cheering  me 
“  or  anyone  else,  if  you  in  your  own  locality  do  not  do  your  duty  by  the  lan d- 
“  grabber,  and  your  duty  is  not  done  as  long  as  there  are  landgrabbers  in  the 
“  neighbourhood.  Since  I  have  come  here,  I  have  heard  of  the  land-grabbing 
<(  that  has  been  going  on  on  the  property  of  Mr.  White  (groans)  and  on  the 
“  property  of  Lord  Kenmare  (renewed  groaning)  ;  and  it  is  a  bad  thing  I  have  to 
tell  you  on  my  first  visit  here  (but  my  duty  is  to  be  plain  and  truthful),  that 
for  many  a  long  day  I  have  not  visited  a  town  where  there  is  more  land-grabbing 
going  on  than  in  Bantry  and  the  district  around.  I  would  say  to  every  honest 
“  man  to  shun  those  land-grabbers  (hear,  hear).  Do  your  duty.  Remain  calm, 
“  and  remain  steady.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  the  same  date,  8th  August  1885.  Mr.  John  Re£t  was  m  the 
chair  at  a  meeting  at  Shandrum  : 

« The  chairman  alluded  to  the  case  of  land-grabbing  at  Granard,  near 
“  Churchtown.  He  concluded  by  passing  the  following  resolution:  ‘That  the 
“  ‘  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due,  and  are  hereby  publicly  rendered  to  Mr.  James 
“  ‘  King,  Newtown,  for  his  patriotic  and  satisfactory  action  in  refusing  to  supply 
“  ‘  firkins  to  a  convicted  land-grabber  who  took  the  widow  Regan  s  farm  at  Granard, 
t*  ‘  near  Liscarroll/  ‘John  Burke,  of  Clonleigh,  reported  that  the  action  for  the 
“  ‘  recovery  of  his  farm,  which  took  place  in  Dublin,  was  decided  against  him.  Great 
“  ‘  sympathy  was  expressel  with  Burke,  and  hope  was  held  out  to  him  of  future 
“  ‘  redress.’  Mr.  E.  Magherian  condemned  the  action  of  those  parties  who  were 
“  crushing  poor  Burke  by  foul  injustice,  and  he  hoped  this  branch  of  the  League 
“  would  fight  his  case  to  the  death.  Resolved,  ‘  That  no  labourer,  tradesman,  or 
“  ‘  otherwise,  work  for  those  parties  in  future  who  have  held  and  who  are  holding 
“  ‘  Mr.  J.  Burke’s  farm  at  Newton.’  Resolved,  ‘  That  we  regard  the  holding 
“  ‘  of  all  John  Burke’s  farm  at  Newton  by  those  who  at  present  occupy  it  as  cruel, 
“  ‘  wrong,  and  contrary  to  justice  and  fair  dealing,  and  we  pledge  oursel\es  to 
“  ‘  sustain  his  case  by  every  legal  means.’  John  Burke,  a  caretaker  on  the  boy- 
(f  cotted  farm  at  Ballinakill,  came  before  the  meeting,  and  stated  that  his 
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«  employer,  Stephen  Walsh,  was  now  asking  him  to  cut  down  his  hay  on  the  lands, 
“  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  meeting  would  say  in  the  matter.  He  had  a 
“  garden,  and  other  perquisites,  and  he  would  lose  all  those  if  he  failed  to  carry 
“  out  the  terms  of  his  contract  with  Walsh.  A  long  discussion  then  took  place, 
“  when  the  committee  decided  in  {sic)  calling  on  Burke  as  a  member  of  the  branch 
“  to  abstain  from  working  on  the  said  farm.  The  secretary  read  two  circulars 
«  be  had  received  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  dealing  with  the  fuuds  on  hand, 
“  and  also  in  extending  its  members.  Several  parties  were  denounced  for  giving 
“  the  use  of  their  mowing  machines  to  their  adjacent  neighbours,  depriving  the 
“  poor  man  of  any  living.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman.' 

The  Court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning 


.i,  •  ; 
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«  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 

Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
"Wednesday,  30tli  January  1889. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  proceeding  with  the  extracts  from  “  United  Ireland,” 
we  come  to  the  22nd  August  1885,  Dromina. 

“  Meeting  on  Sunday  for  the  election  of  officers,  &c.,  Mr.  John  Rea,  president 

“  Shandrum  National  League,  in  the  chair” - 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  that  certain  persons  were  elected. 

“  Several  farmers  in  the  district  were  censured  for  aiding  and  holding  inter- 
“  course  with  a  local  landgrabber,  and  a  vigilance  committee  was  appointed. 

“  The  case  of  John  Burke,  of  Newtown,  against  the  Leroys  ( sic  Troys)  was  also 
“  discussed,  and  a  resolution  of  the  Shandrum  branch  relative  thereto.  Three 
“  pounds  were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Central  League.” 

Then,  again,  on  August  22nd,  1885,  there  is  a  leading  article  beginning — 

“  Why  not  an  amnesty  ?  If  the  Tory  Government  were  boldly  wise  they 
“  would  draw  a  wet  sponge  over  the  evil  history  of  the  last  five  years  by  some- 

“  thing  like  a  general  gaol  delivery . The  English,  just  because  they 

“  are  in  barbarous  ignorance  about  Ireland,  are  susceptible  of  the  most  docile  educa- 
“  tion.  They  would  make  less  outcry  about  repealingthe  Union  next  year  than  they 
“  did  about  Dr.  McHale  styling  himself  Archbishop  of  Tuam  a  generation  ago. 

“  They  would  raise  infinitely  less  clamour  against  a  measure  of  general  amnesty  than 
“  Lord  Carnarvon  would  be  assailed  with  if,  in  the  Maamtrasna  or  Barbavilla  cases, 

“  or  in  any  other  case  in  which  an  issue  of  fraudulent  conviction  was  knit,  he  was 
“  to  decide  against  Earl  Spencer.  In  these  cases  the  English  public  is  a  packed 
“  jury,  foaming  with  prejudice,  and  firmly  resolved  that,  be  the  evidence  what  it 
“  may,  Earl  Spencer  shall  be  borne  harmless  for  whatever  wrongful  convictions 
“  or  stranglings  may  have  accompanied  his  laudable  efforts  to  give  his  country- 

“  men  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish . A 

“  general  act  of  grace,  on  the  contrary,  after  a  period  of  deadly  strife,  in  which 
“  deeds  were  done  which  both  sides  would  gladly  see  forgotten,  would  in  England 
“  bear  no  such  aspect  of  a  triumph  of  lawlessness,  and  would  be  welcomed  with 
“  profound  relief  in  Ireland,  where  the  public  stomach  is  equally  sick  of  the 
“  exploits  of  Captain  Moonlight  and  Mr.  George  Bolton.  It  seemed  a  bold  thing 
“  to  drop  the  Crimes  Act.  It  may  seem  vastly  bolder  to  let  loose  the  men  whom 
“  Dublin  Castle  has  been  these  years*,  back  searching  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 
•*  “  for  the  means  of  convicting.  But  for  good  or  ill  the  Government  must  trust 
“  the  Irish  people  to  keep  the  peace — have  practically  no  means  of  keeping  it 
“  without  their  will ;  and  if  both  sides  are  to  cry  quits  and  bury  the  hatchet,  it  is 
“  crass  folly  to  suppose  it  can  be  upon  the  condition  that  the  side  which  is  the 
“  losing  and  ought  to  be  the  more  contrite  side  shall  coolly  retain  its  prisoners  of 
“  war  in  life-long  servitude.  There  are  Irishmen  in  English  convict  hells  for 
“  long  years,  and  at  this  moment  suffering  tortures  inconceivable,  unknown  and 
“  almost  forgotten  in  their  pitchy  tombs,  who  are  as  purely  political  .prisoners  as 
“  John  Mitchel  was,  or  as  Silvio  Pellico  was.  Such  men  are  Walsh,  of  London, 

_ “  and  Tobin,  of  Blackburn,  who  purchased  arms  with  a  viow  to  fighting  for  an 

“  Irish  Republic,  and  against  whom  thore  was  not  a  tittle  of  allegation  that  they 
“  meant  their  weapons  to  bo  used  in  any  but  the  purest  cause  that  evor  nerved  a 

“  soldier’s  arm . While  men  are  thus  inhumanly  persecuted  for  a 

“  treason  which  in  the  eyes  of  five  sixths  of  their  countrymen  is  a  virtue  of  the 
“  first  magnitude,  tho  law  will  be  regarded  simply  as  thoir  ferocious  gaolor,  and 
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“  expressions  of  English  goodwill  receive  no  more  respect  than  the  English 
«  hypocrisy  which  sheds  crocodile  tears  over  the  Czar’s  treatment  of  his  Nihilists. 
“  It  is  sheer  cant,  however,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  no  political 
“  prisoners  now  entombed  in  gaol  except  those  who  levied  war  against  the 
“  Queen’s  troops.  The  distinction  between  agrarian  and  political  crime  is  one 
“  which  the  Government  themselves  broke  by  the  most  ruthless  attempts  to 
“  convict  as  moonlighters  those  whom  they  dreaded  as  Fenians.  The  charges  of 
“  conspiracy  to  murder  made  against  the  Mayo  and  Crossmaglen  prisoners,  few 
“  no  doubt,  were  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  the  Crimes  Act 
“  machinery  for  the  removal  of  persons  suspected  to  be  engaged  in  secret  political 
“  confederacies.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  the  Tubbercurry  case  to  destroy 
“  political  opponents,  under  cover  of  a  charge  of  infamous  crime;  and  it  was 
“  defeated  only  because  the  very  emergency  men  in  the  special  jury  box  cried 
“  out  against  the  indecency  with  which  murderers  and  perjurers  were  employed 
“  upon  this  service.  \\T e  go  further,  and  hold  that,  even  were  the  convictions  not 
“  obtained  by  the  vilest  frauds,  at  a  time  when  judges  and  special  jurymen  had 
“  lost  their  wits  through  terror — even  were  we  to  grant  that  the  greater  number 
“  of  those  convicted  did  really  go  about  the  country  firing  shots  and  lighting 
“  incendiary  fires — their  crimes  were  not  more  heinous  than  those  of  the  landlords 
“  and  official  crimemongers,  and  spies,  against  whom  they  were  pitted  in  what 

“  was  really  a  smouldering  civil  war . but  we  have  not  the  least 

“  fear  of  being  misunderstood  in  Ireland  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Forster  and  Earl 
“  Spencer,  and  hundreds  of  the  Castle  mymidons,  and  thousands  of  the  landlords 
“  ancl  their  hirelings,  are  to  our  mind  quite  as  deserving  of  penal  sentences  as  if  they 
“  had  houghed  a  cow  or  shot  at  a  landgrabber,  and  if  the  moonlighters  carried  on 
“  a  revolting  warfare,  it  is  not  those^  who  goaded  them  to  madness  who  are  entitled  to 
“  cast  the  first  stone.  If  the  blood-stained  record  of  the  last  five  years  is  to  be 
“  generously  blotted  out,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  the  Castle  criminals  stand 
“  just  as  sorely  in  need  of  amnesty  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people  as  the  ignorant 
“  peasants  in  convict  gray  do  at  Lord  Carnarvon’s.  The  crimes  were  on  both 
“  sides  the  evil  outgrowth  of  an  epoch  which  we  all  desire  to  see  closed.  They 
“  were  the  monstrous  accidents  of  a  revolution  which  for  all  that  has  happened 
“  cost  less  blood  and  life  than  any  of  equal  magnitude  recorded  in  human 

history.”  .... 

(Mr.  Loclcwood .)  Will  you  forgive  me  for  one  moment?  I  notice  that  m  the  extract 

my  learned  friend  has  been  reading  there  is  a  break. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  ;  it' shows  it  to  be  so. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  all,  but  I  should  like  to  read  something  of 

it.  The  quotation  stops  at  “  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  ” 

“We  don’t  believe  Lord  Carnarvon  would  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
“  ao-ainst  their  foregone  verdict.  The  release  of  the  Maamtrasna  prisoners  as  the 
“  result  of  a  crave  vice-regal  investigation  would  be  taken  in  England  as  an 
“  avowal  that  &Earl  Spencer  had  doctored  juries,  bribed  perjurers,  terrorised 
“  prisoners,  and  hidden  away  proofs  and  evidence  in  order  to  secure  his  victims, 
“  no  matter  though  their  release  might  not  at  all  go  tnat  length,  although  the 
“  evidencies  of  foul  play  were  such  as  no  unbiassed  intellect  could  blind  itself  to. 
“  The  administration  that  would  face  an  English  constituency  under  the  imputa- 
“  tion  of  throwing  Earl  Spencer  to  the  Irish  wolves  would  itself  be  rent  from  limb 
“  to  limb  (sic).  Lord  Carnarvon  is  scarcely  the  antique  Roman  to  welcome  the 
<;  enc[  of  the  world  for  his  party  in  order  to  make  the  dead  peasant  rest  easier  in 
“  his  grave  by  doing  sentimental  justice  to  his  memory.  We  therefore  make  no 
“  apology  for  assuming  that,  in  so  far  as  lie  may  constitute  himself  Lord  Spencer’s 
<«  nUdge,  Lord  Carnarvon  wdl  find  one  ingenious  salve  of  conscience  or  another 
“  for  consulting  the  interests  of  a  live  Tory  Government  rather  than  of  a  dead 
“  Maamstrasna  man,  and  will  either  do  nothing  or  do  something  weak  or 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  August  the  29th,  1885.  “  Charlestown  (Co.  Mayo).  Meeting 

on  Sunday.  Mr.  John  Plumer  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolutions  were  unani¬ 


mously  passed : — 

Resolved,  whereas  the 


horrible  crime  of  landgrabbing  in  all  its  henious 


tt 


deformity  has  just  been  committed  in  our  midst,  in  open  defiance  of  the  pre- 
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“  ‘  cepts  of  the  National  League.  The  infamous  perpetrator  of  this  deed  is  James 
“  *  Morley,  of  Corthaan,  who  took  the  holding  from  which  a  poor  woman  and  her 
“  ‘  three  orphan  grandchildren  were  evicted.  We  hereby  pronounce  the  grabber  to 
“  ‘  be  a  base  traitor,  and  as  such  to  be  avoided  as  though  he  were  afflicted  with  some 
“  ‘  terrible  contagion.’  ‘  That  while  rejoicing  at  the  expiration  of  the  Coercion 
“  ‘  Act  we  do  at  the  same  time  most  emphatically  condemn  the  perpetration  of 
“  ‘  crime  and  outrage.’  Messrs.  J.  P.  Mulligan,  James  Gannan,  Patrick  Duffy, 
“  and  M.  Mugan  supported  the  resolutions.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  August  the  29th,  1885  : — 

“  Mr.  Hennesy,  Poor  Law  Guardian,  in  the  chair.  This  district,  which  com- 
“  prises  a  large  area,  is  now  in  a  pretty  sound  state  of  organisation,  with  the 
“  exception  of  half-a-dozen  drones  who  have  not  as  yet  got  into  working  order. 
“  The  names  of  these  were  read  out  before  the  meeting.” 

Then  August  the  29th,  1885.  Speech  of  Mr.  O’Brien  at  Gorey.  After  an  intro¬ 
ductory  portion  of  it,  he  says  : — 

“  As  to  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  it  is  a  weapon  with  which  the  farmers  of 
“  of  Ireland  can  either  do  themselves  a  great  deal  of  good  or  a  great  deal  of 
“  mischief,  according  to  the  use  they  make  of  it.  It  is  a  weapon  that  we,  the 
“  representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  could  not  have  attempted  to  deprive  the 
“  farmers  of.  You  might  just  as  well  refuse  to  put  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a 
“  soldier  because  soldiers  have  sometimes  committed  suicide  by  blowing  their 
“  brains  out.  I  must  say  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland 
“  blowing  their  brains  out  with  the  Land  Purchase  Act.  We  have  an  organisation 
“  at  our  back  which,  thank  God,  in  terrible  years  and  in  your  own  county  has 
“  proved  sufficient  to  make  landgrabbing,  in  every  shape  and  form,  a  rather  dis- 
“  agreeable  and  risky  profession.  Well,  I  don’t  see  why  that  organisation  should 
“  not  take  this  matter  in  hands.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  branches  in  their  district 
“  should  not  meet  and  fix  the  maximum  number  of  years’  purchase  on  the  valua- 
“  tion  beyond  which  it  would  be  treason  to  the  cause  of  Irish  tenants  for  any 
“  purchaser  to  go,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  boycott  anyone  who 
“  went  beyond  that  figure  as  a  landgrabber  of  the  worst  stamp,  for  he  is  a 
“  landgrabber  who  would  be  not  merely  in  his  wild  folly  and  greed  rushing  to 
“  ruin  himself,  but  dragging  the  whole  tenantry  of  the  country  to  ruin  along  with 
“  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  fair  and  moderate  figure  was  fixed  upon, 
“  whether  it  be  10  years’  purchase  or  15  years’  purchase,  I  don’t  suppose  anybody 
“  in  his  senses  would  think  of  going  beyond  that,  but  if  a  fair  and  moderate  figure 
“  is  fixed  upon,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  terrible  depression  that 
“  may  even  yet  take  place  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  considering  that 
“  the  State  will  be  a  perfectly  inflexible  creditor,  and  that  all  sorts  of  burdens 
“  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  thrown  upon  the  land  in  the  near  future,  if,  I  say,  you 
“  agree  upon  some  reasonable  and  moderate  number  of  years’  purchase  that  you 
“  can  offer,  then  the  purchaser  will  jump  at  once  into  a  big  reduction  of  rent, 
“  and  the  farmers  around  will  find  their  rents  tumbling  down  inevitably  to  the 
“  same  figure  ;  the  programme  of  the  Land  League  will  bo  accomplished  ;  ■  land- 
“  lordism  will  dwindle  and  vanish  from  the  country  with  all  its  train  of  curses 
“  and  of  ills,  and,  please  God,  in  the  bettor  days  that  are  approaching,  the  soil  of 
“  Ireland  will  be  populated  by  a  race  of  Irishmen,  freo  and  happy  and  thriving, 
“  owning  no  master  under  the  Almighty,  and  owning  no  flag  except  the  green 
“  flag  of  an  independent  Irish  people.” 

“  Then  September  the  5th,  1885.  Inniscarra.  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Mr.  T. 
“  O’Sullivan  occupied  the  chair.  The  following  labourers  were  admitted  on  tho 
“  committee,  narnoly,  Cornelius  Finn,  Win.  Murphy,  Denis  Riordan,  Patrick 
“  Sullivan,  Jeremiah  Corcoran,  John  Yarde,  Daniel  O’Keefe,  Daniel  Mahony,  and 
“  Denis  Murphy.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously: — ‘That 
“  ‘  no  one  pay  the  Spencer  blood  tax  except  at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet.’  ‘  That 
“  ‘  no  man  who  has  a  threshing  machine  should  work  for  a  farmer  who  is  not  a 
“  ‘  member  of  the  I.  N.  L.’  (Irish  National  League).  4  That  no  farmer  omploy  a 
“  ‘  machine  whose  owner  is  not  a  member  of  the  I.  N.  L.’  ‘  That  having  been 

“  *  proved  by  an  eye-witness  that  Timothy  Hallisey,  of  Carliue,  has  supplied 
“  ‘  Carthy,  the  grabber,  with  the  service  of  a  bull,  wo  call  on  all  members  of  this 
“  ‘  branch  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  him.’  ‘  That  all  members  meet 
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“  4  at  the  League  room  on  next  Sunday  at  1  o’clock  sharp,  and  wear  their  cards  of 
“  ‘  membership,  to  proceed  to  Kilsboro’  grabbed  farm,  to  express  our  indignation 
“  ‘  of  such  proceedings  in  common  with  the  surrounding  districts.’  ” 

“  September  the  12th.  Kilmurry,  Ibrickane  (Co.  Clare).  Meeting  on  Sunday. 
“  Rev.  J.  Barry,  C.C.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — ‘  That 
“  ‘  we  pledge  ourselves  to  hold  no  further  communication  with  the  following 
“  ‘  persons  :  Charles  Woolf e,  Patrick  Kelly,  John  Moroney,  Patrick  Waulfe, 
“  e  William  Rourke,  John  Keane,  John  Doyle,  Thomas  Howe,  and  Thomas 
“  ‘  Murrihy.’ 

“  Liscannor,  Co.  Clare.  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Rev.  R.  Burke  in  the  chair. — 
“  The  secretary  said  that  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  parish  had  now  joined  the 
“  League.  The  resolutions  passed  at  the  Central  Branch  on  28th  ultimo  were 
“  adopted.  T.  M‘Mahon  and  T.  Ahern  promised  to  give  up  the  farms  they  had 
“  grabbed.  There  yet  remains  one  other  grabber,  Flanagan,  in  the  parish.  It  is 
“  hoped  that  he  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  the  grabbers  who  surrendered 
“  last  Sunday.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  people  hold  aloof  from 
“  Thomas  Rynne  and  T.  Donovan,  who  are  working  for  the  landgrabber  Flanagan, 
“  and  that  they  be  treated  as  grabbers.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  see  the  headings  which  appear  in  the  extracts  are  bracketed 
in,  and  have  been  printed  on  to-day’s  notes.  I  think  that  is  objectionable.  Those 
headings  were  done  for  the  purpose  of  instructions.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  these, 
and  I  should  ask  that  the  headings  should  not  be  put  upon  the  notes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  it  was  for  our  instruction.  I  asked  that  they  should  not  be 
put  in.  I  suppose  I  did  not  make  myself  understood  to  the  shorthand  writer ;  and 
these  must  go  as  they  are  read.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  sufficiently  clear 
to  the  shorthand  writer.  That  which  is  put  in  brackets  is  what  is  intended  for 
instructions. 

“  September  the  19th,  1885. — A  meeting  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
“  National  League  was  held  in  Murrintown,  near  Wexford.  Some  six  months 
“  ago  it  was  contemplated  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  same  locality,  but  owing 
“  it  is  said  to  the  misrepresentations  of  a  local  landlord  the  meeting  was  pro- 
“  claimed  by  Earl  Spencer,  on  the  grounds  that  the  denunciation  of  three  land- 
“  grabbers  in  the  district,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  bring  under  public  censure  at 
“  the  meeting,  would  tend  to  crime.  However,  while  a  body  of  100  policemen, 
“  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  district  to  put  the  proclamation  into  force,  were 
“  in  occupation  of  the  lonely  platform  at  Murrintown,  four  meetings  were  held, 
“  in  different  localities,  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  of  the  place,  and  addresses 
“  delivered  by  Messrs.  Barry,  Small,  and  W.  Redmond,  M.P.’s  The  meeting  was 
“  a  magnificent  gathering  of  the  people  of  Wexford.  Bands  were  present  from 
“  Drinao-h,  Lady’s  Island,  Murrintown,  and  Castlebridge.  On  a  number  of  trees 
“  whichgrew  adjacent  to  the  platform  effigies  of  the  three  landgrabbers  were 
“  hung,  and  each  have  a  placard  with  the  name  of  the  obnoxious  person  it  was 
“  designed  to  represent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  figures  were  set 
“  on  fire,  and  the  fragments  kicked  about  the  field  by  the  crowd.  A  Government 
“  note-taker  took  notes  of  the  speeches  on  the  platform  for  a  short  time  after  the 
“  opening  of  the  meeting,  but  when  the  attention  of  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  M.P.,  was 
“  called  to  the  presence  of  the  official,  he  ordered  his  removal,  which  the  com- 
“  mittee  of  the  meeting  peremptorily  obeyed,  and  the  policeman  in  mufti 
“  had  to  discharge  his  duties  as  best  he  could  among  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
“  platform.  Mr?  Thomas  Devereux,  Poor  Law  Guardian,  presided.  The  resolu- 
“  tion,  which  included  a  denunciation  of  land  grabbing,  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
«  Barry,  Redmond,  and  Biggar,  and  by  the  Reverend  P.  Furlong,  C.C.,  and  the 
“  Reverend  D.  Walshe.’ 

“  September  the  12th,  1885.  Dromcollagher  and  Broadford.  Meeting  on 
“  Sunday.  Rev.  J.  L.  Roche,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  On  a  complaint  from  the 
“  Feoghenagh  Branch  the  resolution  was  adopted  ‘  That  a  deputation  consisting 
“  ‘  of  Messrs.  D.  Hanigan,  John  Stack,  and  Patrick  Wall  from  Dromcollagher, 
«  <  ancl  Messrs.  John  Sheehan,  Jeremiah  O’Callaghan,  and  James  Larkin  from 
“  ‘  Broadford,  call  on  those  shopkeepers  who  are  supplying  food,  &c.  to  emergency 
“  ‘  men.  and  ask  them  to  choose  between  the  custom  of  the  gang  and  that  of  the 
“  ‘  general  public.’  Mrs.  Leahy,  of  Rochapel,  asked  to  have  Mr.  Patrick  Bresnahan, 
“  of  Knocktoosh,  boycotted  for  taking  her  husband’s  farm.  Mr.  Bresnahan 
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“  showed  that  he  had  the  full  consent  of  Mrs.  Leahy’s  husband,  and  expressed  his 
“  readiness  to  surrender  the  place  if  repaid  his  money.  The  committee  never 
“  heard  of  a  definition  of  landgrabbing  that  included  such  a  case,  but  decided 
“  to  ask  directions  from  the  executive,  as  there  were  circumstances  of  a  distres- 
“  sing  nature  distinguishing  the  lamentable  affair.” 

“  12th  September  1885,  Woodford.  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Coen,  P.P.,  [occupied 
“  the  chair.  The  secretary  having  read  a  circular  from  the  central  executive 
“  calling  attention  to  the  resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
“  Party  in  reference  to  the  approaching  general  election,  it  was  proposed  by 
“  Father  Egan,  seconded  by  E.  Keary,  and  carried  unanimously,  4  That  those 
“  ‘  resolutions  be  adopted  in  their  entirety,  and  that  the  members  of  the  W oodford 
“  4  branch  pledge  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  give  effect  to  them  as  the 
“  ‘  only  means  of  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Repre- 
44  4  sentation,  which,  under  the  safe  and  trusted  guidance  of  Mr.  Parnell,  is  destined 
44  4  to  ruin  for  our  dear  old  country  legislative  independence.’  ” 

My  Lord,  the  object  of  reading  the  extract  of  the  12th  September  1885  is  to  show 
that  the  branch  at  Woodford  was  formed.  There  was  a  question  of  the  date  when  it 
came  into  existence.  It  was  certainly  in  active  existence  on  the  12th  September  1885. 
I  have  read  the  previous  one,  and  you  will  see  the  resolutions  are  colourless  and  refer 
only  to  political  matter,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the  10th  September 
1885.  Then  September  the  19th,  1885 — 

44  Can  we  hurt  England  ?  In  the  sense  of  smashing  her  army  and  navy, 
44  indubitably  no.  Under  present  conditions  the  day  on  which  England  can  get 
44  us  to  draw  out  our  forces  in  battle  array  and  pull  a  trigger  is  our  last.  It  is 
44  because  she  knows  how  impregnably  she  stands  intrenched  behind  her  fortresses, 
44  iron-clads,  and  100-ton  guns,  so  that  she  is  so  eager  for  us  to  come  on  with  our 
44  tin  pikeheads  and  blackthorn  sticks.  And  it  is  because  we  nourish  no 
44  illusions  on  the  subject,  but  know  perfectly  well  that  numbers,  discipline  and 
“  bullets  are  overwhelmingly  against  us,  that  we  decline  to  end  the  controversy  on 
44  the  15  acres,  and  let  Irish  disaffection  sink  helplessly  into  a  bloody  grave.  We 
44  know  a  trick  worth  ten  of  that.  We  cannot  fight  England  in  the  open.  We 
“  can  keep  her  in  hot  water.  We  cannot  evict  our  English  rulers  neck  and  crop. 
44  We  can  make  their  rule  insupportable  for  them  even  than  for  us.  It  may  be  a 

“  more  inglorious  form  of  warfare  than  that  which  is  celebrated  to  the  stirring 

44  music  of  the  trumpet  and  the  cannon  ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  we  cannot 
“  organise  Waterloos  to  decide  our  quarrels.  We  were  nine  millions,  and  Eng- 
44  land  has  bled  us  down  to  four.  Our  young  men  have  fewer  opportunities  of 
44  learning  the  use  of  firearms  than  of  studying  Chinese.  A  man  may  very  easily 
44  lose  his  life  in  importing  a  rifle,  lie  will  assuredly  lose  his  liberty  if  he  keeps 
44  it  anywhere  that  it  won’t  rot.  Taking  up  arms  is  one  thing  ;  having  no  arms 
44  to  take  up  is  quite  another,  and  is  our  case.  The  Invincibles  were  a  band  of 
44  just  27  ;  yet  who  cannot  recall  with  a  shudder,  that  they  murdered  two  of  the 
44  principal  governors  of  the  country  opposite  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  windows, 
44  attacked  jurors  and  judges  in  crowded  streets,  held  a  great  city  for  months  in  a 
44  state  of  chattering  terror,  and  were  only  finally  smashed  because  they  failed  to 
44  remember  that  refusing  to  open  their  lips  in  the  Castle  Star  Chamber  only  in- 
44  volved  a  week’s  imprisonment.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  There  is  a  passage  there  I  should  like  to  read.  After  44  Involved  a 

44  week’s  imptisonraent,”  there  is  44  We  recall  these  things,  not  that  we  do  not 

44  shrink  from  such  mad  and  sanguinary  conspiracies,  with  at  least  as  genuine  a 
44  horror  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  does,  but  because  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  brute  majority 
44  argument,  if  pushed  to  extremities,  would  beyond  all  doubt  produce  a  crop  of 
44  similar  clubs  des  enrages,  which  are  disbanded  at  present,  not  through  terror  of 
44  the  rope  or  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but  through  a  conviction  that  the  Irish 
44  people  are  not  in  the  mood  for  tolerating  them.  The  argument  of  numbers 
“  might  in  that  event  be  sardonically  retorted,  for  the  more  millions  of  people 
44  there  were  to  be  terrorised  and  the  fewer  the  terrorists,  the  more  easily  thoy 
44  could  find  victims  to  practise  upon  and  to  cover  up  their  own  tracks.”  Thon  it 

goes  on,  44  Nor  are  murderous  clubs - ” 

(Sir  II.  James.)  44  Nor  ar $  murderous  clubs  of  maniacs  or  smouldering  civil  war  by 
44  any  means  the  only  physical  discomforts  that  would  attend  English  rule  over  a 
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“  thoroughly  exasperated  Ireland.  England’s  right  hand  would  be  tied  up  from 
“  war  with  France  or  Prussia  or  the  United  States.  It  is  not  as  in  the  days 
“  when  the  Franco-Dutch  armament  waited  in  the  Texel  for  a  favouring  wind  till 
“  Tone’s  heart  was  sick,  or  when  Hoche’s  ill-starred  fleet  was  blown  out  of 
“  Bantry  Bay  like  a  fleet  of  cockleshells.  Any  of  these  powers  could  defy  the 
“  winds  and  evade  the  world-scattered  English  fleet,  and  fling  five  or  ten  thousand 
“  veteran  troops,  with  supplies  of  rifles,  cannon,  and  officers,  upon  any  given 
“  point  of  the  Irish  coast.  And  while  an  Irish  rising  with  scythes  and  cudgels 
“  may  seem  the  best  joke  in  the  world  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  French  army  in 
“  possession  of  Limerick,  with  all  the  hot-blooded  youth  of  the  country  flocking 
“  thither  to  shoulder  its  100,000  French  rifles  and  learn  its  French  drill, 
“  coincidently  with  an  Irish  conflagration  throughout  Durham  and  Lancashire 
“  and  an  Irish  irruption  among  the  palaces  and  banking  houses  of  London  'city, 
“  would  not  furnish  nearly  so  cheerful  food  for  merriment  to  a  Warringt  on 
“  audience.  We  mention  these  matters,  not  as  threats  or  as  a  policy,  but  as 
“  matter-of-fact  eventualities,  that  everybody  who  thinks  that  the  Irish  four 
“  millions  can  but  grind  their  teeth  however  the  four-and-thirty  millions  may 
“  choose  to  hector  them  would  do  well  not  to  overlook.  Nor  is  the  physical  arm 
“  the  only  arm  of  the  four  millions.  Mr.  Parnell  has  not  fired  a  shot  in  anger 
“  these  five  years  past ;  yet  will  anybody  pretend  that  English  rule  conducted 
“  under  the  same  conditions  he  has  had  to  wince  under  for  the  past  five  years 
ie  could  long  be  endurable  to  English  rulers.” 

September  the  19th,  1885,  Liscarrol : — 

“Meeting  on  Sunday.  Rev.  W.  Williams,  president,  in  the  chair.  A  letter 
“  was  read  from  the  Central  League,  Dublin,  sanctioning  Father  Williams  as 
“  president  of  the  united  parishes  of  Liscarrol  and  Churchtown.  Resolutions 
“  were  received  from  the  Shandrum  and  Dromma  branches,  the  former  in  refer- 
“  ence  to  supplying  the  Troys  with  goods  and  firkins  from  this  place.  Mr. 
“  O’Leary,  cooper,  denied  in  toto  that  he  supplied  the  parties  with  firkins.” 

“  Shandrum,  meeting  on  Sunday,  John  M’Auliffe  in  the  chair.  The  secretary 
«  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Sexton,  M.P.,  concerning  a  resolution  passed  at  our 
“  branch  some  time  ago,  returning  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  the  able  manner 
“  in  which  he  defended  the  interests  of  the  labourers’  class  .  .  .  Mrs.  Farrell 

“  brought  a  charge  against  Mr  King.  Mr.  King  was  expelled  from  being  any 
“  longer  a  member.  Mr.  John  Burke  brought  a  similar  charge  against  Margaret 
“  Hunt,  the  servant  of  the  Troys  in  question.  She  was  looked  upon  by  the 
“  meeting  as  a  landgrabber.” 

“  September  19th,  1885,  Killard  (county  Clare).  Meeting  on  Sunday. 
“  Rev.  J.  Clure,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
“  carried  :  ‘  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  following 
“  ‘  persons,  Michael  Haugh,  Killard  ;  Mrs.  Gorman,  Derry ard ;  Patrick  Cunning  - 
“  ‘  ham,  Farrihy  ;  and  Paddy  Coleman,  Tullaher.’  ” 


(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  say  this  in  regard  to  this  particular  passage  that  has  been 
read,  certain  persons  have  been  named  here  as  being  boycotted  persons.  Now,  of 
course,  we  cannot  recollect,  and  it  would  be  a  most  herculean  task  to  go  through  the 
names’ of  all  those  persons.  If  Sir  Henry  James  suggests  these  persons  came  within 
the  category  named,  of  outrage  taking  place  afterwards,  I  hope  he  will  intimate  that 
that  we  may  know  where  we  are.  It  will  save  the  Court  infinite  trouble  and  ourselves 
also.  We  shall  not  know  otherwise  on  which  they  rely,  or  where  we  are. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  would  assist  my  friend  if  I  could.  If  there  is  anything  very 
material,  of  course,  I  would  call  your  Lordships  attention  to  it  as  I  have  done  hitherto. 
I  think  we  shall  give  evidence  by  way  of  return,  that  will  show,  almost  alphabetically, 
all  the  persons  who  were  outraged.  It  is  a  return  which  I  think  will  be  found  to  be 
'iccur^to 

September  19th,  1885,  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar.  I  understand  my  friend  thinks  this 
ought  to  be  read  in  full.  I  shall  only  read  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  Mr.  Biggar  s  speech 

at  the  Murrintown  meeting.  _  _  . 

“  Speaking  at  the  Murrintown  meeting  Mr.  Biggar  said  the  question  of  land- 

“  grabbing - ” 

( Mr,  Biggar.)  Is  that  mine  ? 
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( Sir  H  James.)  It  is  given  as  “  the  member  for  Cavan.” 

(Mr  Biggar.)  Let  me  see  it. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  reported  as  being  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Cavan. 
M.  Biggar  will  know  who  it  is  ;  it  looks  like  Mr.  Biggar.  I  hope  Mr.  Biggar  will 
remember  it. 

“  The  question  of  land-grabbing  was  of  special  and  immediate  importance  to 
“  Ireland.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  past  proceeded 
“  from  this  mischievous  system  of  land-grabbing  which  had  been  practised  in 
“  many  parts  of  Ireland,  because  when  a  landlord  evicted  a  tenant  some  neigh- 
“  bouring  farmer  would  be  found  willing  to  pay  the  same  rent  for  the  land,  and 
“  not  only  that,  but  also  give  the  landlord  the  arrears  of  the  evicted  tenant,  the 
“  result  being  that  a  premium  was  conferred  on  the  imposition  of  exorbitant 
“  rents.  The  outcome  of  all  this  was  that  the  rents  all  over  the  country 
“  were  raised,  to  the  injury  of  every  tenant  farmer,  and  equally  of  every  land- 
“  grabber.  The  landgrabber,  for  the  sake  of  the  expectation  of  a  temporary 
“  profit,  was  content  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and, 
“  indeed,  he  sacrificed  his  own  interests  as  well,  because  by  undertaking  to 
“  pay  an  exorbitant  rent  he  gave  the  landlord  encouragement  to  charge  high 
“  rents  for  all  his  other  land.  Landgrabbers,  in  his  opinion,  were  greater 
“  criminals  than  most  men  who  died  upon  the  scaffold.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do 
“  more  injury  to  the  community  among  whom  they  live  than  any  other  criminals, 
“  and  they  deserved  no  mercy  from  any  punishment  which  the  people  had  power 
“  to  inflict  on  them  morally  and  legally.  The  people  need  not  do  such  a  thing  as 
“  burning  the  landgrabber’s  house  over  his  head,  or  do  him  any  personal  injury. 
“  Those  things  were  perfectly  indefensible,  and  should  not  be  attempted  under 
“  any  conditions.  But  the  people  knew  there  were  other  means  perfectly  legiti- 
“  mate  and  moral  with  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
“  the  grabbers,  and  also  on  everyone  who  held  any  communication  with  the 
“  grabber.  It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  people  to  use  those  means  when 
“  there  was  a  cause  ;  but  if  there  was  not  cause,  those  means  should  never  be 
“  resorted  to.  No  one  could  pretend  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  hold 
“  social  intercourse  with  a  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft.  They  were 
“  not  called  upon  either  morally  or  legally  to  hold  social  intercourse  with  a 
“  notorious  liar  ;  and  the  sins  of  theft  and  falsehood  were  venial  sins  compared 
“  with  the  sin  of  the  landgrabber,  who,  in  coveting  his  neighbours’  goods 
“  committed  the  greatest  sin  in  the  Decalogue.  It  was  not  right  to  hold  intercourse 
“  directly  or  indirectly  with  such  a  man.  It  was  not  right  to  deal  with  him  or  to 
“  sell  to  him,  and  if  they  knew  anyone  who  held  intercourse  with  a  land- 
“  grabber  they  should  treat  him  similarly.  They  should  not  allow  their  children 
“  to  go  to  the  school  to  which  a  landgrabber  sent  his  children.  If  it  were  possible 
“  they  should  not  worship  in  the  same  church  with  him.  He  (Mr.  Biggar) 
“  did  not  mean  that  the  people  should  leave  the  church,  but  if  they  saw  a 
“  grabber  entering  a  church  they  should  leave  him  alone  in  a  corner  by  himself. 
“  These  were  the  means  by  which  the  people  could  bring  such  an  amount  of 
“  pressure  to  bear  on  the  landgrabber  that  his  life  Avould  become  intolerable,  and 
“  he  would  be  very  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  the  people  who  were  fighting 
“  against  impossible  and  exorbitant  rents.  He  believed  there  were  wealthy 
“  farmers  in  every  district  who  did  give  great  assistance  to  those  who  were 
“  struggling  against  the  landgrabbers.  If  any  person  refused  to  work  for  a  land- 
“  grabber,  or  sell  to  the  landgrabber,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  wealthy  farmers  to 
“  support  that  person  as  much  as  possible.  He  said  that  with  great  deliberation, 
“  because  after  all,  a  small  farmer  had  but  a  small  interest  in  the  rent  question, 
“  while  the  largo  farmer  had  a  large  interest  in  it,  and  the  latter  could,  without 
“  any  loss  to  himself,  do  immense  good  in  putting  down  land-grabbing,  and 
“  thereby  lowering  the  rents.  In  this  connexion  he  should  also  mention  that 
“  a  certain  class  of  largo  farmers  did  not  give  that  assistance  to  the  League  which 
“  it  was  their  duty  and  interest  to  give.  Unhappily,  if  those  largo  farmers 
“  neglected  to  take  part  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  the  result  would  be  that  political 
“  power  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  small  farmers  and  labourers, 
“  who  would  bring  about  legislation  injurious  to  the  large  farmers,  but  very 
“  beneficial  to  themselves.” 
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Then,  my  Lords,  September  26th,  1885  : — 

“  Liscarroll  meeting  on  Sunday,  Rev.  D.  Williams,  C.C.  in  the  chair.  Next 
“  meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  October  4th.  John  Burke, 

“  Newtown,  Shandrum,  came  before  the  meeting  to  ask  what  steps  the  branch 
“  will  take  against  Mrs.  O’Brien,  of  Sollypark,  for  aiding  her  father,  who  is 
“  boycotted  in  Newtown.  Decisive  steps  will  be  taken  against  her  at  the  next 
“  meeting  if  she  will  continue  to  assist.” 

Then  September  26th  again  : — 

“At  the  Ballyfin  meeting,  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Lalor,  M.P.,  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
“  landgrabbers.  He  said  :  ‘  Landlordism,  which  has  been  planted  in  the  country 
“  ‘  by  Cromwell,  was  bad  ;  but  land-grabbing  which  raised  the  rents  of  the  people 
“  ‘  and  ruined  them,  was  worse.  It  was  the  landgrabber  who  put  honest  men 
“  *  and  their  families  out  of  their  holdings  and  ruined  them.  The  system  had 
“  *  not  been  confined  to  Ireland  alone,  they  had  landgrabbers  at  almost  all  periods 
“  ‘  of  the  world’s  history.  If  they  looked  in  the  Scriptures  they  would  find  them 
“  ‘  denounced  by  the  Almighty  himself.  If  they  looked  to  the  21st  chapter  of 
“  ‘  the  Third  Book  of  Kings  they  would  find  the  name  of  landgrabber  handed 
“  ‘  down  to  the  present  day,  one  that  would  be  handed  down  to  the  day  of  judg- 
“  ‘  ment.  His  name  was  Achab,  and  he  coveted  the  land  of  his  neighbour 
“  ‘Naboth  .  .  .  Although  Achab  had  expressed  his  regret  for  the  land -grabbing 
“  ‘  Jezebel,  he  was  killed  afterwards  in  battle,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  blood. 
“  ‘  In  this  he  was  justly  judged  by  Heaven.  Well,  if  there  were  an  Achab  in  his 
“  ‘  district  he  would  tell  me  what  he  would  do  with  him.  He  would  not  speak  to 
“  ‘  him,  he  would  not  salute  him  in  the  street,  he  would  hardly  be  seen  in  the 
“  ‘  same  fair  with  him.  He  would  not  go  to  church  with  him,  he  would  not 
“  ‘  work  for  him,  he  would  not  haul  his  cow  out  of  the  ditch.  He  would  not 
“  ‘  sell  him  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pound  of  tea  or  sugar,  or  a  quart  of  milk  if  he 
“  ‘  wanted  it.  If  his  friends  would  only  adopt  this  policy  they  would  soon  bring 
“  ‘  landlordism  to  an  end  in  this  country.  The  would  also  treat  all  the  Achabs 
“  ‘  of  the  country  as  they  ought  to  be  treated  .  .  . 

Then  September  26th  at  Feakle,  county  Clare  : — 

“  Meeting  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Michael  Hogan  in  the  chair  ....  The 
“  following  resolution  was  passed :  ‘  That  we  expect  in  future  no 
“  ‘  will  offer  for  sale  any  lands,  grass  meadowing,  &c.,  without  first  having 
“  ‘  obtained  and  published  the  sanction  of  the  National  League  within  the  parish 
“  ‘  such  sale  is  to  be  held.  Mr.  James  Ryan  who  was  charged  at  last  meeting 
“  ‘  with  buying  hay  in  Maghera,  was  exculpated 
Then  there  is  another  speech,  of  the  26th  September  1885,  of  Mr.  Biggar’s  at 
Ballygurteen : — 

“  In  their  resolutions  they  make  reference  to  land-grabbing.  On  the  subject 
“  of  land  and  grass  grabbing  he  thought  grass-grabbing  was  the  worse  of  the  two, 
“  for  the  grass-grabber  gave  no  employment,  and  he  was  a  .person  who  used  so 
“  much  of  the  lands  and  gave  nothing  in  return.  The  land-grabber,  though  he 
“  encouraged  to  get  unfair  rents,  gave  an  opportunity  for  giving  employment  on 
“  his  farm  and  made  it  more  easy  for  them  to  make  him  feel  the  evils  of  his 
“  nefarious  practices,  particularly  if  he  be  a  large  farmer.  There  was  one  thing 
“  whioh  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them,  and  which  had  been  impressed  upon 
“  them  by  members  of  the  Irish  party,  and  that  was  the  mischief  they  would  be 
“  doing  if  they  committed  an  outrage.  The  person  against  whom  an  outrage  was 
“  committed  got  from  the  grand  jury  five  or  ten  times  as  much  in  compensation 
“  as  the  injury  caused  damage,  and  outrages  might  be  profitable  to  him.  They 
“  were  to  deal  with  the  landgrabbers  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  suffer,  and 
“  the  people  would  not.  He  believed  that  the  most  effective  means  of  dealing 
“  with  landgrabbers  was  by  what  was  called  boycotting  the  landgrabbers.  He 
«  advised  them  that  they  should  not  commit  an  aot  of  boycotting  without  suffi- 
“  cient  cause.  In  some  places  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  private  spleen  or 
“  trade  rivalry.  That  boycotting  was  perfectly  unjustifiable.  Boycotting  was 
“  perfectly  legal  if  conducted  in  a  proper  sensible  way.  He  did  not  think  it 
“  was  proper  that  boycotting  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  resolution  of 
M  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League ;  but  the  moment  a  landgrabber 
“  was  discovered  let  each  man  of  himself  have  no  intercourse  with  him  or  coim 
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“  munication  with  him.  The  result  would  be  that  the  life  of  the  landgrabber 
“  would  become  intolerable.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
“  bourhood.  When  they  boycotted  they  did  no  more  harm  than  was  practised 
“  elsewhere.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  Protestant  party  was  triumphant, 
“  it  was  practised.  In  Belfast,  where  two  thirds  of  the  population  were  now 
“  Catholic,  no  Catholic  would  find  employment  among  the  Protestants  there.  The 
“  Freemasons  practised  a  system  of  boycotting  against  all  classes  of  the  com- 
“  munity.  In  boycotting,  therefore,  they  were  only  doing  in  self-defence  what 
“  was  practised  every  day  around  them.” 

Then  September  26th,  1885,  at  Ballyhea  : — 

“  Ballyhea. — Meeting  on  Sunday.  Rev.  Thomas  Rice,  P.P.,  in  the  chair. 
“  The  important  case  of  grabbing  preferred  by  David  Walsh  against  Henry 
O’Connor  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  old  Land  League  was  considered.  The 
“  case  had  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  by  the  then  committee  in  Charlaville. 

Walsh  was  evicted  in  1879  for  the  non-payment  of  a  year’s  rent  (300 1.)  by  the 
“  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  eviction  O’Connor  got  posses- 
«  sion  of  the  land.  When  eviction  was  threatened,  Walsh  states  that  Garret 
“  Simcox,  of  Churchtown,  proceeded  to  England  to  see  the  landlord  and  make 
some  negotiations  about  the  land  with  his  (Walsh’s)  sanction,  and  in  the  inter- 
“  view  with  the  landlord  he  told  Simcox  the  land  was  already  promised.  Subse- 
**  quently,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Land  League  held  in  Charleville,  at  which 
“  Father  Sheehy  presided,  O'Connor  offered  550Z.  as  compensation  to  Walsh. 
**  Walsh,  it  would  appear,  was  not  personally  opposed  to  the  offer;  but  the  com- 
•“  mittee  considered  it  insufficient,  and  the  offer  was  refused.  In  a  week  after- 
“  wards,  when  the  League  was  threatened  with  suppression,  the  offer  would  have 
“  been  accepted  by  Father  Sheehy,  but  it  would  not  then  be  given.  The 
“  committee  decided  that :  ‘  The  sum  of  600/.  be  paid  by  Henry  O’Connor  as 
“  *  compensation  to  David  Walsh,  and,  in  default  of  paying  the  said  sum,  that  he 
“  ‘  surrender  the  farm  at  Cahir.’  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the 
“  meeting  to  a  close.” 

Then  on  October  3rd,  1885,  Feakle - 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  other  extracts — some  appear  on  Saturday, 
26th  September  1885 — they  are  only  typical,  but  I  select  two,  the  first  is  in  the  next 
iColumn  to  that  you  have  read — Charlestown ; — 

“  The  meeting  of  the  branch  at  Charlestown  resolved  : — We  strongly  condemn 
“  the  perpetration  of  crime  and  outrages  as  being  most  injurious  to  the  cause, 
“  and  it  also  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  enemy.” 

In  the  next  column — Fairy  mount : — 

“  The  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  That  whereas  cowardly 
“  outrages  have  been  committed  of  late  in  this  neighbourhood,  such  as  burning 
“  turf  ricks,  we  take  this  our  earliest  opportunity  to  condemn  such  base  conduct 
“  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who  try  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  parish  and 
“  discredit  upon  the  League.” 

( Sir  H.  James.)  How  many  reports  of  branches  are  there  in  the  instance  you  have 
given  ;  are  there  many  or  few  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  There  are  about  six  columns.  I  have  only  read  two.  I  can  read  a 
great  many  more  if  you  like. 

(Sir  If.  James.)  Some  branches  passed  that,  no  doubt. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  There  are  five  or  six  columns. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Some  of  these  branches  may  have  done  it  out  of  a  great  many. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  There  are  a  great  many  more  than  those  which  have  been  read. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  They  must  be  taken  with  some  proof.  October  3rd,  1885,  at 
Feakle : — 

“  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Rev.  J.  Conway,  president,  in  the  chair . 

“  John  Loughnane,  who  was  expelled  from  the  branch  for  taking  a  farm  from  a 
“  notorious  exterminator,  appeared  before  the  meeting  to  surrender  the  farm.  He 
“  asked  some  time  to  remove  some  crops  off  the  land,  which  was  granted.” 

Then  on  October  17th,  at  Castleisland  : — 

Meeting  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Sweeney  occupied  the  chair.  A  farmer 
“  named  William  Lyne  was  exonerated  from  a  charge  preferred  against  him.” 
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Then  “United  Ireland,”  October  17th,  1885  : — 

“  Can  we  hurt  England  ? 

“  (To  the  Editor  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’) 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  There  are  passages  in  your  article,  can  we  hurt  England !  I  have  read  with 
“  great  regret.  The  allusion  to  what  you  term  clubs  cles  enrages  I  consider  most  in- 
“  judicious  and  uncalled  for ;  more  especially  at  this  particular  time.  In  the  words 
“  of  the  patriot  outlaw,  Michael  Doheny — 

“  Their  fate  we’ve  tried  alas  !  and  those 
“  Who  perilled  all  for  thee, 

“  Were  cursed  and  branded  as  the  foes, 

“  Acashla  gal  machree  ! 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Patrick  Tynan.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  No.  1  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  believe  that  is  No.  1,  and  it  is  published  in  “  United  Ireland.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  writer  is  No.  1. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Oh,  there  is  not;  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  Sir 
Henry  James  suggested  it  was  No.  1. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  only  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  not  entirely  certain.  I  am  not  awaro 
we  have  given  strong  evidence,  so  I  would  rather  say  in  the  negative  at  present.  We 
now  come  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell,  which  my  friends  have  though,  and  I  think 
plainly,  it  is  advisable  to  be  read. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  we  shall  require  it  to  be  read  ;  it  is  the  17th  October  1885. 
(Sir  E.  James.)  The  parts  I  read  would  be  the  words,  “after  the  suppression  of  the 
“  Land  League,  the  National  League  was  formed  to  take  up  its  work,  and  more  than 
“  its  work.”  You  had  better  read  it  as  you  wish  for  it  to  be  read. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  I  will  read  it  : — 

“  At  Kildare,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Parnell  delivered  the  following  speech,  in 
“  reply  to  an  address  presented  to  him  : — 

“  Just  four  years  ago  to-day  I  had  an  engagement  to  visit  a  neighbouring 

“  town  in  this  county  ” - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  in  the  county  of  Kildare  l 
(Mr.  A.  Russell.)  Yes. 

“  where  a  very  different  scene  was  subsequently  enacted  to  that  which  I  now  see 
“  before  me.  Just  four  years  ago  to-day  as  I  was  commencing  my  journey  from 
“  Dublin  to  Naas  I  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Kilmainham  gaol,  where  the 
“  representatives  of  the  people  had  assembled  constitutionally  in  convention,  and 
“  where  I  was  to  have  gone — the  representatives  of  a  brutal  and  unconstitutional 
“  power  had  lined  the  streets  -with  soldiers  to  prevent  and  obstruct  the  free 
“  expression  of  the  people’s  will.  These  four  years  have  made  a  great  change, 
“  and  I  think  the  two  pictures  presented  by  that  scene  at  Naas  and  by  the  scene 
“  to-day  illustrates  well  the  difference.  Where  are  the  soldiers,  and  where  are  the 
“  police ;  where  is  all  the  rest  of  the  infamous  panophy  ?  By  British  mis-rule 
“  Ireland  seeks  to  preserve  its  power.  All  gone  ;  anyhow  they  are  nowhere  to  be 
“  seen  to-day  ;  but  there  other  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  meeting  of  to-day. 
“  I  think  the  events  of  the  past  day  or  two  in  Kildare  present  an  unprecedented 

“  spectacle  for  the  consideration  of  statesmen  in  regard  to  their  doings  in  Ireland. 

“  For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  history  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  town  in 
“  Kildare  to  be  honoured  with  the  presence  of  two  archbishops,  and  two 
“  such  archbishops,  and  besides  the  people,  and  the  patriotic  members 
“  of  the  hierarchy  who  are  now  your  guests,  the  numerous  array  of  the  clergy 
“  of  your  county  whom  I  see  around  me  afford  indubitable  tokens  that  the 
“  union  of  the  priests  and  people  has  been  cemented  afresh  in  Kildare  never  to 
“  be  broken.  I  could  dwell  for  long  upon  the  illustrious  character,  the  illustrious 
“  position  of  the  dignataries  who  are  now  present  in  your  town.  I  could  remind 
“  you  of  the  thrill  of  joy  with  which  the  appointment  of  his  Grace  of  Dublin 
“  was  received  by  Irishmen  all  the  world  over,  I  could  allude  to  his  great  learning 
“  and  to  the  profound  ability  with  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  political  and  the 
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“  religious  questions  of  the  day.  I  welcome  him  aloud  as  one  of  the  strongest 
“  supporters  that  Providence  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  your  cause.” 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  This  is  where  your  extract  begins. 

(Mr.  A.  Russell ,  continuing  reading  : — ) 

“  I  could  remind  you  of  the  long  services  to  Ireland,  undertaken  in  times  of 
“  great  risk  and  peril — and  especially  of  grave  risk  and  peril  to  so  high  an 
“  ecclesiastic — by  his  Grace  the  great  Archbishop  of  the  South,  the  Archbishop 
«  of  Cashel.  In  him  the  Land  League  always  had  its  strongest  and  most  stalwart 
“  defender.  And,  when  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  we  formed  the 
“  National  League  to  take  up  its  work,  and  more  than  its  work,  that  great  man 
“  was  the  first  to  come  forward  and  give  his  adhesion  to  the  movement  to  defend 
“  its  constitutional  character  from  its  detractors,  and  to  prove  that  the  people  of 
*l  Ireland,  banded  together  in  this  great  organization,  were  banded  together 
**  peaceably  and  constitutionally,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  crime,  outrage,  and 
■“  disrespect  of  the  law.  These  four  years  have  achieved  many  things.  You 
“  triumphed  over  and  broke  down  coercion.  You  have  snaffled  landlordism.  We 
“  will  put  the  curb  in  their  mouths  by  and  by.  The  labourers,  in  the  labourers’ 
«  enactment,  have  received  the  first  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to 
“  recognise  some  portion  of  their  birthright  in  the  soil.  Your  parliamentary 
**  represen tatives  have  turned  what  had  been  before  our  time  a  mockery  and  a 
"  dishonest  illusion  into  a  reality,  and  by  good  and  honest  services  they  have 
“  attracted  to  themselves  the  confidence,  the  sympathy,  and  the  respect  of  every 
“  Irishman  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest— from  the  Archbishop  to  the  humblest 
peasant  in  his  cabin.  I  am  entitled  to  say,  then,  that  never  within  the  same 
“  short  period  has  any  nation,  by  constitutional  action  only — by  peaceable  means 
“  — made  such  enormous  and  g'gantic  strides.  You  have  achieved  as  much  in 
“  that  time  as  many  other  nations  have  only  gained  after  a  long  and  bloodthirsty 
«  struggle.  But  it  is  rather  concerning  the  future  that  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you 
!‘i  to-day.  The  great  and  all-absorbing  topic  in  Ireland,  agricultural  country  as  she 
“  is,  and  depending  upon  the  soil  for  her  very  existence,  is  the  land  question.  The 
“  land  question  is  at  the  root  of  all  other  questions.  The  land  is  the  only 
“  dependence  of  the  people.  And  what  is  the  present  position  of  the  land 
“  question  ?  In  my  judgment  the  landlords  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
“  precipice,  and  they  are  doing  their  best  to  get  themselves  pushed  over  it. 
“  They  are  engaged  at  present  in  their  congenial  and  accustomed  operation  of 
“  endeavouring  to  draw  blood  out  of  a  stone.  The  land  during  the  last  year 
or  two  has  not  earned  any  rent.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  during  the  last 
«  year  it  has  earned  anything  at  all.  It  certainly  has  not  earned  the  judicial 
“  rents.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Irish  landlords  are  about  to  enter  into  a 
“  conspiracy  to  extract  the  present  rents  out  of  the  tenants  whether  they  can 
“  pay  them  or  not.  We  saw  the  other  day  that  the  Cork  landlords  had  met  and 
“  come  to  a  resolution  that  they  had  regarded  the  judicial  rents  as  the  rents 
«  which  they  were  going  to  exact  if  they  could.  Well,  I  do  not  regard  the 
**  judicial  rents  as  being  any  more  sacred  than  other  rent.  We  never  com- 
“  promised  our  position  by  accepting  either  the  Land  Act  of  1881  or  the 
“  judicial  rents;  and  we  are  in  this  position,  that  we  are  able  to  say  that 
“  nobody  can  point  to  any  work  of  ours  which  gave  away  the  right  of  the  Irish 
“  people  to  turn  upon  the  judicial  rents  if  their  rents  proved  to  be  such  that  they 
“  were  unable  to  pay  them  in  the  future.  That  is  one  portion  of  the  landlord  con- 
“  spiracy — the  conspiracy  to  exact  rents  which  have  not  been  made ;  and  there  is 
“  another  part  of  the  same  conspiracy — they  are  using  the  Land  Purchase  Act  in 
“  many  cases  through  the  country  to  intimidate  their  tenants  who  are  in  arrear  to 
buy  their  farms  at  a  price  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  maintain 
“  hereafter — that  is  to  say,  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  a  dishonest  bargain 
“  with  the  tenants  to  give  them  (the  landlords)  more  than  the  land  is  worth,  in 
“  order  that  they  may  get  out  of  their  position  and  substitute  tho  State  and 
“  the  taxpayer  as  the  landlord,  and  leave  the  new  landlord  to  bear  the  loss  which 
“  otherwise  should  fall  to  tho  lot  of  the  old  one.  I  said  a  while  ago  that  the 
“  landlords  were  standing  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  There  can  be  no  shadow 
“  of  doubt  that  the  Land  Act  will  be  amended  in  the  very  near  future,  either 
by  nn  English  or  an  Irish  Parliament,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  further  reduction 
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“  of  the  judicial  rents  of  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent.  There  can  be  no  shadow  of 
“  doubt  about  that.  The  English  Parliament  would  do  it,  let  alone  an  Irish 
“  Parliament.  The  new  democratic  Government  won’t  be  at  all  so  tender  of  the 
“  rights  of  landlords  as  the  last  one  was,  even  supposing  the  settlement  of  the 
“  question  is  to  be  left  to  them — which  I  do  not  think  it  will  be.  And  I  don’t 
“  suppose  that  the  new  democratic  Parliament,  elected  by  household  suffrage  in 
“  England,  will  continue  to  go  on  paying  12,000  policemen — Irish  policemen. 

“  Por  what?  Not  to  preserve  the  peace,  not  to  arrest  stray  donkeys  that  may  be 
“  trespassing  on  the  wayside,  not  even  to  bring  on  odd  young  man  who  may  have 
“  taken  perhaps  a  sup  too  much  after  a  fair  to  the  barracks.  No.  They  are 
“  paying  all  these  men  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rack-rents  for  Irish  landlords. 

“  But  it  is  not  that  alone.  They  have  to  keep  30,000  soldiers  in  the  country  as 
«  well,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League  they  had  to  keep  40,000.  So  that, 

“  practically  speaking,  you  have  an  expenditure  of  five  or  six  millions  of  pounds 
“  sterling  a  year — nearly  all  of  it  paid  by  the  English  taxpayers,  and  all  for  the 
“  purpose  of  screwing  rack-rents  out  of  the  Irish  tenants.  I  am  very  sure  that 
“  {hat  sort  of  thing  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  Would  not  it  be  a  very  wise 
“  thing  for  the  Irish  landlords  to  recognise  the  situation  in  time,  to  see  that  if 
“  they  don’t  be  reasonable  they  will  be  chucked  overboard  altogether.  I  would 
“  say  to  them,  use  this  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  that  has  been  passed  in  a  just 
“  and  equitable  spirit  towards  your  tenants.  Sell  to  them  as  far  as  the  six 
“  millions  of  money  will  go  at  a  fair  value.  Don’t  be  standing  out  for  a  high 
“  price,  because  you  won’t  get  it,  and  perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
“  get  nothing  at  all.  Refrain  from  using  this  Act  as  an  engine  of  intimidation. 
“  Take  it  as  it  was  offered  to  you,  as  we  offered  it  to  you  when  we  helped  in  its 
“  passage.  Take  it  as  a  golden  bridge  to  escape  from  an  untenable  position  and  be 
“  thankful  to  the  tenants.  I  would  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  a  fair  offer 
“  is  made  to  them  by  a  landlord  to  sell,  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  either  for  them- 
“  selves  or  for  the  country  by  refusing  or  holding  out  against  it.  We  have  had 
“  some  definitions  of  what  is  or  what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  the  tenants  to 
“  give.  There  have  been  different  opinions  given  as  to  the  number  of  years’  pur- 
“  chase  which  a  tenant  ought  to  give  and  which  he  ought  not  to  exceed.  I  should 
“  not  like,  owing  to  the  very  varing  circumstances  affecting  land  in  Ireland,  to  lay 
“  dawn  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  years'  purchase  to  be  given  by 
“  a  tenant  at  the  present  judicial  rents,  but  I  would  say  this  to  you,  that  where  an 
“  estate  is  for  sale  the  tenants  of  that  estate  should  meet  together  and  make  up 
“  their  minds  what  rent  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  future  from  year  to  year — 
“  what  rent  they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  landlords  if  their  present  landlords 
“  continued  in  this  position — what  rent  theyjwouldbe  able  to  pay  while  fulfilling  their 
“  obligations  to  their  family  and  the  community  at  large,  andl  would  say  that,  in 
“  my  judgment,  the  judicial  rent  very  much  exceeds  that  rent.  When  you  have 
“  decidecf  upon  this  you  should  deduct  from  that  fair  rent  the  various  charges — 
“  annual  charges — which  the  landlord  has  to  pay  now,  and  which  you  will  have  to 
“  pay  if  you  become  your  own  landlord.  For  instance,  you  should  deduct  half  the 
“  poor  rate,  you  should  deduct  half  the  county  cess  in  those  cases  where  the  landlord 
“  at  present  allows  half  the  county  cess  ;  you  should  deduct  the  income  tax,  which 
“  the  landlord  now  has  to  pay,  and  which  you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  took  his 
“  place  ;  you  should  deduct  the  tithe  rentcharge  ;  and  you  should  deduct  the  agent’s 
fees  and  costs  of  collection  \  you  should  deduct  an  allowance  for  bad  debts,  for 
“  even  Irish  landlords  very  seldom  in  these  years  get  the  whole  of  a  rack-rent ; 
“  and  you  should  further  deduct  an  allowance  for  the  additional  taxation  which 
“  will  certainly  in  the  near  future  be  placed  on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
«  developing  the  education  of  the  country.  You  should  add  these  deductions 
“  together  and  deduct  the  total  of  that  from  the  fair  rent,  and  when  you  have 
“  made  these  deductions  you  will  arrive  at  the  net  amount  which  the  landlord  is 
“  in  the  habit  of  getting,  and  probably  very  much  more  than  the  net  amount 
“  which  he  will  be  in  the  habit  of  getting  if  he  continues  to  be  a  landlord.  You 
“  will  then  be  able  to  give  him  a  liberal  number  of  years’  purchase.  I  would 
“  give  him  a  liberal  number  of  years  purchase  on  the  net  amount  that  he  is 
“  likely  to  get.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
“  present  Government.  The  present  Government  are,  at  all  events,  entitled  to 
“  this  consideration  from  you— that  they  have  resolved  during  the  interval  be- 
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“  tween  the  old  Parliament  and  the  new  to  rely  on  the  capacity  for  self-govern- 
“  ment  of  the  Irish  people  to  restrain  the  minority  among  them  from  the  commis- 
“  sion  of  offences  against  the  law,  from  crime  or  outrage  of  any  description. 
“  They  deliberately  refrained  from  renewing  the  Coercion  Act,  and  the  fact  that 
“  they  have  taken  up  this  position— I  don’t  say  that  they  could  have  done  any- 
“  thino-  else — is  being  used  as  an  engine  against  them — I  consider  most  meanly — 
“  by  the  English  Radical  and  Liberal  party.  (Cries  of  ‘  Chamberlain.’)  I  think,  men 
“  of  Kildare,  you  should  bear  that  in  mind,  and  you  should  resolve  that,  as  far  as 
“  in  you  lies!  nothing  that  you  do  or  advise  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  present 
“  Government  regret  the  position  they  have  taken.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
“  agrarian  crime,  agrarian  offences  in  Ireland  in  the  mouth  after  the  lapse  of  the 
“  Crimes  Act,  showed  a  considerable  diminution  upon  the  month  prior  to  the  lapse 
“  of  the  Crimes  Act.  Is  that  not  a  token  of  the  power  in  the  Irish  people  when 
“  they  resolve  that  there  shall  be  no  crime  in  their  midst  ?  And  I  hope  that  next 
“  month  will  show  a  still  further  diminution.  There  was  a  great  conspiracy — 
“  another  conspiracy— raised  among  the  English  newspapers  to  exaggerate  the 
“  amount  of  crime  in  this  country.  They  failed  in  proving  that  there  was  any 
“  increase  in  outrages,  agrarian  offences,  although  they  unblushingly  asserted 
“  that  there  was.  Their  assertion  that  there  is  has  been  nailed  as  a  lie  by  Lord 
“  Salisbury  in  his  recent  speech,  and  they  now  fall  back  upon  talk  about  boy- 
«  cotting.  They  say  there  is  a  boycotting  conspiracy  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
“  is  impossible  for  any  honest  man  to  live  there.  By  the  honest  man  they  mean 
“  the  rack-renting  landlord.  Now,  in  former  times  I  remember  the  late  Chief 

“  Secretary _ (cries  of  ‘  Buckshot’) — my  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Forster,  used, 

“  when  he  was  talking  about  boycotting,  to  say  that  he  would  not  mind  the 
“  boycotting,  but  that  it  was  the  sanction  of  the  boycotting  that  he  objected  to— 
“  that  without  the  sanction  of  the  boycotting  the  boycotting  itself  would  fail  in 
“  its  effect.  And  the  sanctions  of  the  boycotting,  according  to  him,  were  the 
“  outrages,  very  lamentable  and  very  deplorable  outrages,  which  I  am  glad  to  say 
“  have  disappeared  from  our  midst — moonlighting  and  maiming  of  cattle  in  some 
“  instances,  and  the  shooting  of  obnoxious  individuals  in  others.  I  hope  they 
“  will  never  return  to  us.  According  to  Mr.  Forster  it  was  these  deplorable 
“  occurrences  that  made  the  sanction  of  boycotting.  But  in  the  present  case  I 
“  call  the  world  to  witness  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  among  whom 
“  wrongdoers  exist,  the  public  opinion  of  the  honest  people  of  every  locality, 
“  has  asserted  itself.  That  has  on  the  one  hand  kept  down  outrages  and  on  the 
“  other  hand  it  has  kept  down  that  worst  form  of  felony,  the  stealing  of  one 
“  man’s  land  by  his  neighbours,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  public 
“  opinion  has  been  sufficient  to  deter  the  evildoer  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
“  other.  And  now  I  wish  to  say  Kildare  claims  this  much  from  the  present 
Government,  and  I  claim  no  more.  I  claim  that  where  a  combination  and  I 
“  have  not  advised  such  a  combination  - 1  have  in  no  case  during  the  last  few 
“  years  advised  any  combination  among  tenants  against  even  rack-rents — any 
“  combination  that  may  exist  in  the  country  is  a  combination  of  an  isolated 
“  character — it  is  confined  to  the  tenants  of  individual  estates,  who,  of  their  own 
“  accord,  without  any  incitement  from  us — on  the  contrary,  kept  back  by  us 
11  without  any  urging  on  our  part,  without  any  advice  on  oui  part,  but  stung  by 
“  necessity  and  the  terrible  realities  of  their  position,  may  have  formed  some 
“  combination  among  themselves  to  secure  such  a  reduction  of  rent  as  will  enable 
“  thorn  to  live  in  their  own  home.  Now,  I  claim  from  the  Government  that,  it 
“  such  a  combination  exists,  they  should  treat  it  as  they  would  treat  a  combina- 
“  tion  in  England  among  the  workmen  against  an  unjust  employer  of  labour  or 
“  an  unjust  capitalist ;  and  if  they  put  their  weight  into  the  scales  against  the 
“  Irish  people,  if  they  unjustly  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  oppressor,  then  all  F 
“  can  say  is  that  I  believe  that  the  strength  of  determination  of  our  people  will 
“  survive  this  further  unjust  conspiracy  between  the  Government  of  England  and 
“  the  rack-renting  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  that  at  the  close  of  our  struggle  our 
“  people  will  not  be  the  defeated  one. 

(Sir  IT.  James.)  Then,  my  Lord,  the  next  is  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  24th 
October  1885. 
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“  Currow  (Co.  Kerry).  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  P.P.,  in  the 
“  chair.  The  case  of  O’Connor  against  Babbington,  which  was  adjourned  at  last 
“  meeting,  was  decided,  it  being  proved  to  be  a  real  case  of  land-grabbing.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  October  24th,  1885,  a  meeting  at  Listowelon  Sunday.  This 
is  a  copy  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  from  Monday’s  “  Cork  Examiner.” 

“  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  M.A.,  seconded  their  adoption  in  an  able  speech,  in  the 
“  course  of  which  he  referred,  in  very  vigorous  terms,  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
“  George  Sandes,  a  local  land  agent.  Mr.  fm,  O’Brien,  M.P.,  then  addressed  the 
“  meeting  at  great  length,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Harrington,  M.P.,  who 
“  said  :  ‘  Let  them  not  waste  too  much  time  in  denouncing  landlordism  or 
“  ‘  denouncing  England.  These  things  were  useless.  Bad  as  landlordism  was, 
“  ‘  and  unscrupulous  as  were  its  agents,  still  the  worst  enemy  of  the  people  was 
“  ‘  the  man  who  stepped  out  from  their  own  ranks  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  the 
“  ‘  infamons  system.  (Groans  for  the  landgrabber.)’  ” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  24th  October  1885  : —  . 

“  It  is  not  often  we  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  advertising  ourselves,  but  it  is 
“  not  in  poor  human  nature  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  copying  the  following 
«  cutting  from  John  F.  Finerty’s  outspoken  paper,  the  ‘  Chicago  Citizen.’  ” 

“  The  readers  of  the  ‘  Citizen  ’  will  find  the  already  famous  article  from 
“  ‘  United  Ireland  ’  of  September  19th,  ‘  Can  we  hurt  England,’  on  the  second 
o  page  of  this  issue.  A  small  summary  of  it  came  by  cable  to  the  daily  papers, 
e  but  conveyed  no  idea  of  the  insidious  sarcasm,  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Swift  or 
4‘  Mitchel,  which  it  contains.  It  is  written  with  consummate  skill,  and  leaves  not 
“  an  angle  on  which  the  Government  can  fasten  its  clutches  for  a  State  prosecu- 
“  tion.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  speakers  and  writers  are  the  very  brightest 
“  body  of  men,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  politics 
“  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“  You  see  we  have  the  advantage  of  chastening  ourselves  by  reading  so 
«  liberal  a  quantity  of  abuse  of  ‘  United  Ireland  ’  bv  way  of  antidote,  that  a  friendly 
“  word  just  for  this  once  cannot  possibly  spoil  us.” 

Then  “United  Ireland,”  October  31st,  1885.  This  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  at 
Charlestown.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  present.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
prove  that  Michael  Fitzgerald,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  promised  to  hand  over 
51.  which  remained  in  his  hands.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  old  Land  League,  and 


handed  it  over.  . 

e  Charlestown,  co.  Mayo.  Meeting  on  Sunday.  Canon  Loftus,  P .P.,  in  the 

“  chair.  The  aopointment  of  delegates  to  attend  the  Sligo  Convention 
“  was  proceeded  *  with.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  represent  the 
“  Sligo  portion  of  this  parish : — Messrs.  J.  P  lower,  J.  Gannon,  J.  M’Gown, 
“  J.  &Brennan.  For  the  Mayo  Convention  the  following  representatives  were 
“  unanimously  elected  : — Messrs.  P.  A.  Mulligan.  P.L.G.,  J.  Leonard,  J. 
“  M’Dermott,  J.  O’Donnell.  Canon  Loftus  and  Rev.  John  M’Nichclas,  C.C.,  will 
“  also  attend  the  Conventions.  A  number  of  subscriptions  tc  the  Defence  Fund 
“  were  handed  in,  amounting  to  61.  Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  treasurer  to  the 
“  Land  League,  promised  to  hand  over  51.  which  remains  on  his  hands.” 

Then  “  Unitedlreland.”  31st  October  1885 — a  meeting  at  Ballyhea.  This  refers  to  a 
previous  decision  of  the  Land  League  or  a  previous  order  that  600/.  was  to  be  paid  by 

Walsh. 

“Ballyhea.  Meeting  on  last  Sunday.  Rev.  Thomas  Rice,  P.P.,  president, 

“  in  the  chair . The  rev.  chairman  announced  that  David  Walsh 

“  had  been  handed  in  his  presence  the  sum  of  600/.  in  deposit  receipts  by  Henry 
“  O’Connor,  being  the  amount  of  money  awarded  by  the  committee  as  compensa- 
“  tion  to  Walsh,  and  of  which  he  (the  chairman)  was  afterwards  made  temporary 

“  custodian.”  , 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Before  you  pass  from  the  31st  of  Ootober  I  should  like  to  read  two 


1  °  '  “  Killimer  and  Knockerra  Branch.  The  following  resolutions  unanimously 

“  adopted  :  ‘  That  we  again  call  on  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  to  formally 
“  ‘  adhere  to  the  counsel  of  their  clergy  and  Irish  leaders  by  avoiding  all  sorts  of 

“  ‘  outrage  ’.” 
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Then  the  next  column,  Rathowen,  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  That  we  earnestly  impress  on  each  member  to  hold  fast  to  our  organisation 
“  and  fulfil  its  rules  to  the  letter,  and  never  to  commit  a  crime  that  would 
“  disgrace  us.” 

( Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  out  of  very  many. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Just  as  your  own  are. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  quite  agree.  It  is  out  of  five  or  six  columns. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  7th,  1885. 

“Newcastle  West  (Limerick). — Election  of  delegates  by  ballot  to  attend 
“  convention  in  Limerick  on  the  6th  instant.  The  following  were  elected  : — 
“  Richard  Condon,  M.D.,  John  Condon,  M.  W.  Healy,  and  John  Mulcahy.  The 
“  boycotting  of  Darcy,  the  local  landgrabber,  was  again  adverted  to.  The 
“  general  determination  was  to  make  this  hateful  person  strike  his  flag  at  any 
“  cost.  Meeting  adjourned  until  Sunday,  November  7th.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  this  “  United  Ireland,”  November  7th,  gives  a  report  of  the  speech 
that  I  have  read  My  friends  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  whether  it  agrees  with 
“  United  Ireland,”  which  they  have  in  Court.  I  will  not  read  it  again.  It  has  been 
read  in  the  speeches.  My  friend,  I  dare  say,  is  right.  Your  Lordship  recollects  in 
the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  when  we  were  anxious  to  prove  what  was  said  or 
done  by  Mr.  Patrick  Nally,  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  brought  into  Court,  and  this  speech 
was  then  read.  It  was  referred  to.  I  believe  at  that  time  only  the  extract  that  I  par¬ 
ticularly  wished  to  have  was  read.  I  suppose  my  friends  now  would  wish  the  rest 
read — Mr.  Parnell’s  speech. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  do  not  care  about  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  important.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  desirable. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  read  it.  It  is  in  “  United  Ireland,”  November  7th,  Mr.  Parnell 
said,  “Your  Convention  to-day  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work  for  Ireland.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  read  what  precedes  the  actual  speech. 
This  is  a  column  headed  “  The  Conventions,”  and  it  is  clear  from  the  context  they 
were  conventions  held  in  the  different  counties  for  the  selection  of  parliamentary  can¬ 
didates  at  the  then  approaching  general  election.  This  is  under  the  heading 
“  Mayo  ”  : — 

“  On  Tuesday  the  National  League  Convention  of  the  county  of  Mayo 
“  was  held  in  Mrs.  Murlagh’s  Hotel,  Castlebar,  under  the  presidency  of 
“  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  representation 
“  of  the  four  constituencies  of  the  county.  The  authorities  for  some  reason  or 
“  other  expected  a  disturbance,  for  a  large  force  of  constabulary  was  drafted  into 
“  the  town.  This  was  the  first  convention  that  received  their  attention  in  that 
“  respect,  and  the  reason  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  Convention  closed  about 
“  4  o’clock,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  candidates  selected  were  Mr.  Daniel 
“  Crilly,  of  the  ‘  Nation,’  Mr.  James  X.  O’Brien,  commission  agent,  Cork  (a  gen- 
“  tleman  who,  in  1865.  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  his 
“  complicity  in  the  Fenian  movement;,  Mr.  John  Deasy,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  John 
“  Dillon.  The  other  candidates  proposed  were  Mr.  Charles  O’Malley,  B.L.,  a 
“  gentleman  residing  in  this  town  ;  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally,  one  of  the  Mayo  prisoners, 
“  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  murder,  and  undergoing  a  sentence  of  10  years’ 
“  penal  servitude;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Louden,  B.L.,  of  Westport,  who  was  prominently 
“  connected  with  the  initial  stages  of  the  League  movement  in  Mayo.  It  is  said 
“  Mr.  Louden  refused  to  withdraw  his  name  as  a  candidate  at  the  convention,  and 
“  that  he  intends  to  contest  the  western  division  of  the  county.  A  very  largo 
“  number  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates  were  present.” 

Then  it  gives  the  names  of  the  proposers  and  seconders  of  the  different  candidates. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Daly,  Coachfield,  Castlebar,  and  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  John  Concannan,  P.P.,  Ballindine.  Then  it  gives  other  names,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows : — 

“  The  candidature  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Crilly,  O’Brien,  and  Deasy  were 
“  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

“  Mr.  Charles  O’Malley  withdrew  his  candidature  in  favour  of  Mr.  John 
“  Dillon. 
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“  The  candidature  of  Mr.  Louden  was  put  to  the  Convention  and  unanimously 
“  rejected. 

“  After  some  discussion  the  candidature  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  was  withdrawn, 

“  and  Mr.  John  Dillon  was  then  unanimously  selected  as  the  fourth  candidate  for 
“  the  representation  of  the  county.  The  Convention  unanimously  resolved  that 
Mr.  Crilly  should  be  the  candidate  for  north  Mayo,  Mr.  O’Brien  for  the  south, 

“  Mr.  Dillon  for  the  east,  and  Mr.  Deasy  for  the  west  divisions. 

“  A  public  meeting  was  then  held  in  front  of  the  hotel,  the  chair  being 
“  occupied  first  by  the  Rev.  P.  Lyons,  Administrator,  Castlebar.  Mr.  Parnell, 
“  who  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering,  said  : — 

{Sir  H.  James.)  “  Your  convention  to-day  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work  for 
“  Ireland.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  this  vast  country  assembled  together  to 
“  discuss  the  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  the  representation  of  your 
“  county.  They  listened  to  everything  that  was  to  be  said  on  the  one  side  and 
“  on  the  other  with  an  impartiality  which  was  creditable  to  the  country — 
“  (applause) — and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  in  the  end,  and  that  conclusion 
“  was  an  unanimous  one  in  favour  of  the  four  candidates  who  were  adopted. 
“  (Cheers.)  But  they  were  assisted  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  spirit  of  self- sacrifice  which  was  exhibited  by  the  candidates  who 
“  were  not  chosen.  (Applause.)  There  were  other  candidates,  and  foremost  among 
“  them  I  will  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  Nally — (great  cheering)’ — and  I  wish 
“  to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who  performed  great  and  important 
“  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this  county — 
“  (renewed  cheering) — the  county  of  its  birthplace. 

A  voice  :  Cheers  for  Davitt.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

“  Mr.  Parnell :  I  believe  of  Mr.  Nally  that  he  is  one  of  the  victims  to  the 
infamous  system  tvhich  existed  in  this  country  during  the  three  years  of  the 
“  Coercion  Act.  (Groans.)  I  believe  of  Patrick  Nally  that  he  is  a  victim 
“  of  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  between  Lord  Spencer — (groans) — 
“  and  the  informers  of  their  country  for  the  purpose  to  obtain  victims  to 
“  what  they  called  law  and  justice  by  any  and  every  means,  whether  they 
“  were  innocent  or  not.  I  am  convinced,  after  a  firm  and  impartial  examina- 
“  t:on  of  the  facts,  of  his  case,  which  it  was  my  duty  to  make  in  common 
“  with  many  other  cases,  that  Mr.  Nally  is  one  of  the  many  victims  who  at 
“  present  innocently  occupy  prison  cells  in  this  country,  that  he  was  guilty 
“  of  no  crime  even  against  English  law,  and  that  he  was  innocent,  especially 
“  and  in  a  marked  degree  of  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged — (loud 
“  cheers) — and  I  consider  it  is  our  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  not  to 
“  rest  until  we  have  caused  the  prison  doors  to  be  unlocked  to  those  innocent 
“  victims.  (Great  applause.)  Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  under  a  deal  of  gratitude 
to  the  friends  of  Mr  Nally  for  the  cordial  way  in  which  they  withdrew  his 
“  candidature.  When  they  discovered  it  was  likely  to  endanger  the  influence  of 
“  the  national  movement  theywithdrew  his  candidature,  although  they  had  several 
“  weightv  and  important  reasons  vhich  induced  them  to  desire  to  go  on  with 
“  the  candidature.  (Cheers.)  But  they  yielded  to  my  opinion,  and  to  the  opinion 
“  of  others,  and  they  showed  that  they  were  even  willing  to  sacrifice  what  may  have 
“  appeared  to  them  even  the  temporary  advantage  to  the  innocent  prisoner  in 
“  order  that  the  national  cause  might  not  be  endangered.  (Applause.)  This 
“  is  the  course  which  I  believe  would  have  commended  itself  to  the  mind  of  an 
“  honest  Nationalist  like  P.  Nally.  (Prolonged  cheering.)  And  now,  gentlemen, 
“  I  may  say  there  is  now  only  one  question,  and  that  is  the  legislative  indepen- 
“  dence  of  Ireland.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  believe,  fellow-countrymen,  that  with  your 
“  help,  and  with  the  help  of  that  spirit  which  was  displayed  at  the  Convention 
“  to-day  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Ireland,  we  shall  settle  that  question,  that  we 
“  shall  bring  back  to  our  country  the  right  to  govern  herself — (great  cheering) — 
“  the  full  power  over  her  own  destinies  and,  speaking  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for 
“  the  Irish  people,  and  for  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  to  declare  that  we  will 
“  never  accept,  either  expressly  or  implied,  anything  but  the  full  and  complete 
“  right  to  arrange  our  own  affairs,  and  make  our  land  a  nation,  to  secure  for  her, 
“  free  from  outside  control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  course  among  the  peoples 
“  of  the  world.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)” 
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“  Mr.  Sexton,  who  was  very  warmly  received,  said  : — 

“  The  Nationalists  of  Mayo  deserved  the  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  the 
“  Irish  leader,  the  Irish  party,  and  the  Irish  people,  for  the  self-denying  action 
“  they  took  at  the  Convention.  In  reference  to  the  name  of  his  friend,  Mr.  P. 
“  Nally — (cheers) — six  years  ago,  when  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  attended  the  famous 
“  meeting  at  Balia,  he  met  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally.  He  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his 
“  his  house  and  the  company  of  his  family.  He  never  met  a  family  that  im- 
“  pressed  him  more  by  their  graciousness  and  kindness,  and  he  never  met  a  young 
“  man  who  struck  him  more  by  his  solid  strength  of  character  and  his  sincere 
“  and  unpretending  devotion  to  his  country.  (Applause.)  The  Nationalists  of 
“  Mayo  took  it  into  account,  at  the  request  of  the  Irish  party,  that  if  Mr.  Nally 
“  were  elected,  as  English  law  at  present  stood,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
“  in  Parliament,  even  if  he  were  out  of  prison  to-morrow.  (Groans.)  If  Mr.  Nally 
“  ran,  and  if  he  got  5,000  votes,  and  if  any  Tory  landlord  or  shoneen  ran  against 
“  him  and  got  five,  the  House  of  Commons  would  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that 
“  Mr.  Nally  was  not  entitled  to  sit  for  Mayo,  and  the  Orange  landlord  would  get 
“  the  seat.  They  could  not  spare  any  votes  just  now.  Three  or  four  years  ago, 
“  when  they  were  working  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  means  that  were  familiar 
“  to  them  all,  a  vote  was  then  not  of  very  great  account,  because  they  could  not 
“  hope  to  beat  the  Government  in  the  lobby ;  but  the  time  was  coming,  and 
“  would  be  very  soon  at  hand,  when  three  votes  or  two,  or  even  one,  might  decide 
“  the  fate  of  the  Government  of  England.  (Applause.) 

“  Mr.  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  was  sure  that  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo  would  have 
“  desired  to  have  selected  his  friend,  Mr.  Patrick  Nally — (cheers) — as  the  repre- 
“  sentative  of  the  county,  and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  it  would 
“  be  in  their  power  to  return  him  to  Parliament  as  the  representative  of  his 
“  native  county.  (Cheers.)  But  they  saw  that  the  important  thing  for  Irishmen 
“  to-day  was  to  preserve  an  absolute  unity  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
“  acted  accordingly. 

“  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  again  and  again  renewed, 
“  read  the  following  telegram  : — 

“  ‘  To  Convention  Secretary,  Castlebar,  county  Mayo,  Ireland. 

“  Committee,  Kennington  (London)  Branch,  Irish  National  League,  ask 
“  ‘  chosen  candidates  to  become  hon.  presidents  of  this  branch.  Address,  Martin, 
“  ‘  Kennington  Hall.’ 

“  He  (Mr.  Dillon)  said  he  knew  the  leaders  of  the  National  movement  in 
“  the  United  States,  men  like  John  Devoy — (cheers) — who  in  ’67,  were  ready 
“  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  he  knew  that  they  would  rejoice 
“  to  hear  that  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo  had  not  stood  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
“  These  men  even,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  Parliamentary  policy,  were  anxious  to 
“  give  Mr.  Parnell  every  chance  to  try  out  his  policy.  They  desired  that  Mr.  Parnell 
“  should  be  loyally  supported  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  in  order  that  his 
“  policy  might  get  a  fair  and  honest  chance,  and  although  the  Nationalists  of 
“  America  would  prefer  if  the  opportunity  arose  to  appeal  to  a  different  tribunal 
“  from  the  English  Parliament — (cheers) — they  were  willing  and  anxious  for  the 
“  present  that  every  support  possible  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  men 
“  who  followed  him,  because  they  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party 
“  were  the  honest  enemies  of  English  rule,  and  because  they  were  convinced 
“  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  during  the  five  yoars  last  past  had  done  a  great 
“  deal  to  weaken  English  rule  in  this  country.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  7th,  1885  : — 

“  Knockamure  (North  Kerry). — Mr  R.  Stack,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
“  A  subscription  was  raised  to  oppose  at  the  presentment  sessions  a  claim  made 
“  by  Wm.  Fealey,  of  Keylod,  for  the  alleged  malicious  burning  of  his  house.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  7th,  1885  : — 

“  Currow  (Co.  Kerry). — Mr.  Patrick  Brosnan,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
“  The  election  of  officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  was  put  back  until 
“  next  Sunday.  The  following  resolution  was  carried  : — ‘  That  we,  the  tenantry 
“  ‘  on  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  Morphy,  D.L.,  Tralee,  considering  tho  present  rents 
“  ‘  to  be  excessive  in  every  case,  being  twice,  and  in  somo  cases  six  and  ten  times 
“  ‘  the  valuation,  pledge  ourselves  not  to  pay  any  rent  above  the  Government 
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“  ‘  valuation ;  and  that  any  tenant  who  goes  behind  his  brother-tenant’s  back, 
“  ‘  and  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  above  terms  be  expelled  from  the  National 
“  ‘  League ;  and  we  further  resolve  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  landlord  this  week,  and 
“  ‘  demand  these  terms.’  ”... 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  14,  18S5  : — 

“Listowel  (Co.  Kerry). — Mr.  John  Stack,  C.T.C.,  P.L.G.,  chairman,  presided. 
“  The  names  of  40  members  were  read  over  for  adoption,  after  which  30  new 
“  members  were  proposed  for  membership,  among  them  being  the  name  of  the 
“  Rev.  Daniel  B.  Harrington,  president  of  St.  Michael’s  College.  The  following 
“  resolution  was  adopted : — ‘  The  council  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Lyons  has  not 
“  *  been  guilty  of  whab  is  known  as  land-grabbing,  but  they  think  that  he  has  done 
“  ‘  an  injustice  to  the  struggling  and  over-rented  tenants  of  his  neighbourhood  in 
“  ‘  offering  the  knight  of  Kerry  a  rent  which  is  exorbitant,  and  which  it  would 
“  ‘  be  impossible  for  any  person  to  pay  who  was  depending  solely  on  the  land, 
“  *  and  that  Mr.  Lyons  ought  to  surrender  the  farm.’  The  following  delegates 
“  were  selected  to  attend  the  coming  Convention : — John  Fitzpatrick,  M.A.,  V.P. ; 
“  Richard  Stack,  T.C.,  treasurer;  Michael  J.  Flavin,  hon.  sec.;  and  Robert 
“  Browne,  T.C.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  14,  1885  : — 

“  G-neevequilla  (Co.  Kerry). — Mr.  J.  O'Sullivan,  president,  in  the  chair. 
“  Thomas  Fleming,  evicted  tenant,  came  before  the  committee  and  made  a  com- 
“  plaint  of  three  of  his  neighbours  for  grazing  his  farm.  The  secretary  was 
“  directed  to  request  the  parties  to  attend  the  next  meeting.  The  committee 
“  adopted  the  resolutions  passed  in  Killarney  on  the  4th  inst.,  viz. :  ‘  That  we  ask 
**  ‘  the  branches  represented  here,  if  the  30  per  cent,  reduction  be  not  accepted, 
“  ‘  that  for  every  month  an  answer  is  not  given  a  further  reduction  of  5  per  cent. 
“  ‘  be  demanded.  That  all  tenants  be  requested  to  pay  no  rent  unless  the  same 
“  ‘  be  received  by  the  landlord  as  a  fair  rent,  and  that  we  ask  the  branches  to  lodge 
“  ‘  rent  in  bank  with  2^-  per  cent,  as  defence  fund.’  ” 

Then  there  is  another  paragraph  with  respect  to  Woodford  branch  being  in  existence 
under  date  of  14th  November  1885  : — 

“Woodford  (Co.  Galway). — Mr.  John  Roche,  P.L.G.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
“  John  Reilly  and  Francis  O’ Farrell,  sons  of  two  respectable  tenant-farmers,  acted 
“  as  joint  secretaries.  Rev.  P.  J.  Coen.  P.P.,  and  Rev.  P.  Egan,  C.C.,  spoke  at 
“  considerable  length  on  the  necessity  of  all  the  tenants  acting  together  and  firmly 
“  standing  by  any  resolutions  adopted.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  nothing 
“  less  than  50  per  cent,  reduction  should  be  accepted  on  the  rents  due  1st 
“  November,  and  all  present  signed  the  resolution  proposed  to  that  effect.” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  14,  1885  : — 

“  Buttevant  (Cork). — Rev.  C.  Buckley,  chairman.  The  business  of  the 
“  meeting  was  to  hear  an  explanation  from  Daniel  Flynn,  a  tenant  on  the  Egmont 
«  estate,  who  had  violated  the  resolutions  of  the  tenantry,  and  who,  without  the 
“  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  brother  farmers,  had  gone  to  the  rent  office  and 
“  betrayed  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  farmers,  who  had  struck  against  the 
“  demand  for  an  impossible  rent.  Resolved — ‘  That,  having  fully  considered  the 
“  ‘  recent  cowardly  conduct  of  Daniel  Flynn,  a  member  of  this  League  and  a  sub- 
“  ‘  scriber  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Egmont  tenantry,  we  find  that  he  has  been 
“  ‘  guilty  of  special  treachery  to  the  tenants.  We  now  declare  that  he  is  unfit  to 
“  ‘  associate  with  the  members  of  this  League,  that  we  decree  his  expulsion  from 
“  ‘  our  association.’  ” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  28,  1885  : — 

“  Kilkee  (Co.  Clare). — Rev.  Father  Quinlivan,  P.P.,  president,  occupied  the 
“  chair.  The  president  congratulated  the  meeting  on  having  such  a  worthy  par- 
“  liamentary  candidate  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan.  The  following  resolution,  re  the 
“  case  of  Batt  Blake  and  Conyngham,  after  a  long  deliberation,  was  adopted  : — 
“  ‘  That,  having  given  the  case  of  Blake  and  Conyngham  our  best  consideration, 
“  ‘  we  unanimously  agree  that  Butt  Blake,  the  Greens,  and  M‘Grath  be  called 
“  ‘  upon  to  surrender  the  different  parts  of  the  widow  Blake’s  land  they  occupy, 
“  •  and  that  Conyngham  be  called  upon  to  surrender  the  land  to  Batt  Blake.’ 
“  Resolutions  calling  on  the  tenantry  to  wait  on  their  landlords  in  a  body  and 
“  offer  them  their  rents,  less  50  per  cent.,  and  calling  on  the  labourers  to  wait 
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“  on  the  farmers  and  offer  them  their  rents,  less  a  similar  reduction,  were 

“  adopted . ” 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  November  28,  1885  : — 

“  Carron  and  Nougaville  (Co.  Clare).  Rev.  P.  Keran  in  the  chair.  The 
“  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  ‘  That  for  the  future  no  tenant 
“  ‘  shall  pay  any  rent  behind  his  neighbour  s  bade,  and  without  the  consent 
“  ‘  of  the  committee,  after  the  amount  of  rent  payable  to  the  landlord  has 
“  ‘  been  duly  considered  and  determined  on  by  all  the  tenants  on  the  same 

“  ‘  property.’  ” . 

Then  “  United  Ireland,”  December  5,  1885  - 

“  Robeen  (Co.  Mayo). —  .  .  .  “  That  the  tenants  on  each  estate  in 

“  this  parish,  as  soon  as  they  receive  notice  to  pay  the  rents,  do  meet  together 
“  and  discuss  among  themselves  what  reductions  they  require ;  and  that,  having 
“  come  to  an  agreement,  they  submit  their  decision  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
“  mittee  of  this  branch  for  their  approval.”  “  That,  having  consulted  with  the 
“  members  of  the  committee,  the  tenants  do  go  in  a  body  to  the  rent  office  and 

“  tender  the  rents  they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  in  the  event  of  these  not  being 

“  accepted,  they  lodge  in  the  bank  in  the  names  of  trustees  the  several  sums,  so  that 
“  they  may  be  available  either  for  the  future  acceptance  of  the  landlords  or  for 
“  other  requirements.”  “  That  any  tenant  who  goes  privately  in  his  own  indi- 
“  yidual  capacity  to  pay  the  rent  shall  be  expelled  from  this  branch,  and  that 

“  we  shall  refuse  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  such  a  person.”  .... 

Then  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  reported  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  5th 
December  1885.  It  is  taken  from  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ” 

“  One  of  the  largest  of  the  popular  demonstrations  held  in  Kerry  for  some 
“  time  took  place  in  Tralee  on  Sunday,  the  occasion  being  the  unveiling  of  a 
“  memorial  cross  to  the  Manchester  martyrs,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  18th 
“  anniversary  of  their  execution,  which  was  postponed  until  Sunday.”  .  .  .  . 

This  seems  to  be  not  the  commencement  of  Mr»-JJav:itt^-  speech.  The  extract  has 
not  been  taken  from  the  commencement.  You  can  refer  to  the  original  if  you  desire 
to  do  so.  My  friend  does  not  read  anything  before  the  extract.  I  will  read  the4 
extract. 

“  Mr.  Davitt,  who  was  most  enthusiastically  received,  said,  .  .  .  they  were 
“  assembled  ihat  day,  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  Ireland’s  kings  or  Irish  chief  - 
“  tains — No  ;  but  they  were  there  to  honour  the  memory  of  three  men  of  the  people 
“  who  proudly  died  and  offered  up  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Irish 
“  liberty.  (Cheers.)  Those  sacrifices  for  liberty  ennobled  the  humblest  member 
“  of  a  nation  ;  for  while  kings  and  chieftains  passed  away  and  were  forgotten, 
“  the  men  who  nobly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  liberty  would  live  for  ever  in  the 
“  recollections  of  the  nation.  He  then  gave  them  a  short  history  of  the 
“  martyrdom.  They  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  and  as  the  English  Government  of 
“  the  day  knew,  that  Sergeant  Brett  was  not  purposely  shot  in  the  Manchester 
“  rescue.  He  knew  that  neither  Allen,  Larkin,  or  O’Brien  had  fired  that  shot,  for 
“  he  had  several  times  spoken  in  America  to  the  man  that  fired  that  shot  to  burst 
“  the  prison  van.  The  fact  that  it  was  an  accident  was  well  known  to  England’s 
“  Government  of  the  day,  but  notwithstanding  that  threo  men  were  immolated  to 
“  satiate  English  vengeance  against  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality.  Well,  they  fondly 
“  imagined  when  the  scene  dropped  upon  the  tragedy  outside  the  prison  in 
“  Salford  18  years  ago  that  the  memory  of  those  men  would  disappear  with 
“  the  recollections  of  the  tragedy.  (;  No.’)  But  year  by  year  the  lesson  which 
“  the  magnificent  sacrifice  taught  the  youth  of  Ireland  was  producing  fruit  which 
“  ultimately  would  ripen  into  Irish  national  liberty — (cheers) — and  as  long  as  the 
“  Irish  race  lasted,  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  Irish  national  freedom  would  live 
“  in  the  Irish  heart  or  tue  Irish  mind,  the  names  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien 
“  would  be  cherished  in  the  Irish  nation.  (Cheers.)  Who  wore  they  who  per- 
“  formed  this  legal  butchery  18  years  ago  ?  They  were  men  to  whom  that  work 
“  was  a  congenial  task.  The  Conservatives — the  landlord  Government  of  that 
“  day — was  responsible  for  the  blood  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien.  The  land- 
“  lords  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland — tho  inon  in  power  to-day,  who  were 
“  ruling  the  destinies  of  this  country — were  those  who  murdered  our  three 
“  countrymen  in  Manchester.  (Groans  )  He  had  said  it  was  congenial  work 
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foi  tliem,  because  they  were  the  class  that  bad  been  trying  to  exterminate  the 
“  Insh  race  through  felonious  landlordism  for  centuries  past.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Do  you  wish  the  rest  of  it  read  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Certainly,  read  the  whole  of  it. 

( Sir  II.  James.) 

‘k  They  were  the  men  who  unroofed  the  cabins  of  the  people  ;  they  were  the 
class  who  robbed  Irish  industry  ;  they  were  the  despoilers  who  had  driven  the 
“  PeoPle  from  tlieir  native  land  throughout  the  civilised  world,  as  they  had  been 
“  to/T30°  ^ears  tdje  deadl7  enemy  of  the  liberty,  of  the  prosperity,  and  the  peace 
0  'y,6  '  (Cheers.)  .  They  had  treasured  up  centuries  of  wrong  against  Irish 

landlordism.  Their  vigils  would  also  be  patient  and  watchful,  and  the  day 
would  come  when,  not  only  the  butchery  at  Manchester  18  years  ago  would  be 
avenged,  but  the  social  crimes  committed  against  the  homesteads  and  prosperity 
“  m  Ireland  would  be  also  avenged.  (Cheers.)  The  landlords  now  might  odoat 
over  successes  in  the  general  election  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  they  might 
imagine  that  they  could  get  back  the  power  they  had  in  former  years,  and 
arrest  the  downfall  of  their  infamous  landlord  system  in  Ireland,  but  he 
told  them  from  that  platform  to-day  that  there  was  something  stronger  in 
Ireland  than  the  votes  which  returned  the  Tories  to  power  in  Great  Britain. 
They  might  win  England  and  Scotland,  but  whenever  they  came  over  here  and 
declared  wai  upon  the  homesteads  of  the  people,  upon  the  right  of  the  Irish  race 
to  live  upon  the  soil  created  for  it  by  God,  then  they  were  confronting  a  power 
wrhich  could  not  be  destroyed,  but  which  ultimately  would  completely  destroy 
Iiish  landlordism.  .  (Cheers.)  He  had  not  come  there  to-day  to  make  any 
lengthened  speech,  m  fact  the  state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  it,  even  were 
he  so  inclined.  However,  a  few  words,  such  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  address 
to  them,  might  not  be  out  of  place,  because  they  recalled  to  their  minds  the 
sacrifice  made  for  them  and  for  him,  and  the  lesson  which  that  sacrifice  would 
teach  to  the  youth  of  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  In  the  unequal  struggle,  as  that  of 
the  Irish  race  with  England,  they  must  fall  back  upon  what  he  might  call 
supernatural  force  in  order  to  hold  their  own.  That  supernatural  force  was 
found  to  be  in  the  sacrifice  that  kept  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality  alive  by 
sacrifice.  It  was  by  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
“  forefathers  that  they  were  called  upon  to  carry  on  the  strugglefor  Irish  freedom. 
“  ff  be  or  they  might  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to  follow  the  example  of  Allen, 
“  Larkin,  and  O’Brien,  it  was  their  duty  to  imitate  that  sacrifice,  and  prove,  if 
“  necessary,  that  death  would  be  welcome  in  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty 
(A/; .  Asquith.)  In  the  same  number,  Saturday,  5th  December  1885,  there  are  reports 
of  branch  meetings,  from  which  I  propose  to  read  two  or  three  resolutions  : — 

“  Manister,  County  Limerick.  M.  J.  Downes  in  the  chair.  Amongst  other 
“  matters  discussed  was  one  respecting  the  burning  of  Ivor’s  hay,  which  the 
committee  condemned,  and  impressed  upon  ail  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
“  harmony.  It  was  proposed  and  seconded,  4  That  in  view  of  the  splendid  success 
■  4  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  organisation,  and  the  peace  and  harmony 
‘  which  has  reigned  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  mainly  through  the 
‘  laudable  efforts  and  advice  of  priests  and  prominent  leaguers,  who  believe  that 
4  4  4  he  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy,”  and  appreciating  to 
4  the  fullest  extent  this  spirit  of  order  and  honesty,  we  are  pained  and  mortified 
44  4  to  hear  of  the  lawless  burning  of  Mr.  Iver’s  hay  by  some  wretches  whose 
44  4  conduct  we  condemn  and  denounce ;  and  this  committee  do  hereby  offer  a 
4  4  4  reasonable  reward  to  any  person  who  will  reveal  this  crime  and  prosecute  the 
44  4  offenders  to  conviction.’  ” 

Then  the  same  number,  in  the  same  column  : 

44  0  Callaghan  s  Mills  (that  is  County  Clare).  “  The  following  resolution, 
amongst  others,  was  unanimously  adopted :  4  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest 
44  4  manner  the  ruffianly  and  dastardly  conduct  of  those  foolish  persons  who 
44  4  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  district  by  breaking  windows  and  firing 
4  shots  into  houses,  and  we  call  upon  every  member  of  our  League  to  stop  such 
44  4  cowardly  acts,  and  to  bring  to  justice,  if  possible,  the  perpetrators,  as  we*  know 
4  from  similar  acts  committed  in  this  parish  they  are  enemies  to  Ireland’s  cause, 

4  and  the  hirelings  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
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“  ‘  country  for  their  own  wicked  and  selfish  purposes.  Any  man  committing 
“  ‘  crime  or  violating  the  law  is  an  enemy  to  the  National  League  and  a  traitor  to 
“  ‘  his  country.’  ” 

Tournafulla  (co.  Limerick).  The  Rev.  P.  Corcoran,  P.P.,  in  the  chair. 

“  Resolved  that  we  most  emphatically  condemn  the  action  of  those  misguided 
“  men  who  perpetrated  that  horrible  outrage  at  Castlefarm,  county  Kerry.” 

This  is  the  Curtin  case  : — 

“  And  who  are  responsible  for  its  unfortunate  consequences,  resulting  in  the 
“  death  of  Mr.  J.  O’C.  Curtin,  a  native  of  this  parish,  and  always  a  lover  of  his 
“  country,  ever  to  be  remembered  by  his  followers  here  of  the  ’48  movement,  when 
“  he  was  willing  to  stake  life  and  fortune  in  his  country’s  cause.” 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Is  that  all  you  read  ?  How  many  columns  are  there  from  which 
you  have  read  those  extracts'? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Pour  columns  and  a  quarter. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Representing,  may  I  say,  some  hundreds  of  reports  from  different 
branches.  I  will  take  it  from  my  friend. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  are  a  number  of  columns,  my  learned  friend  reads  one  simply. 
We  read  three. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  does  not  understand  me.  There  are  three  meetings,  as 
far  as  I  have  gathered  from  my  friend,  of  one  hundred  branches  reported  in  those 
four  columns  and  a  half.  I  ask  if  my  friend  can  find  any  more  denunciations  of 
crime  in  those  columns  and  read  them  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  friend  must  give  me  time.  I  am  not  going  to  admit  there  are  no 
more. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  It  is  right,  I  think,  my  Lord  we  should  point  out  that  these 
denunciations  of  crime  apply  to  particular  districts  where  crime  has  been  committed. 
General  denunciation  of  crime  is  not  expected,  I  suppose,  where  there  has  been  no 
crime  to  condemn.  Those  particular  resolutions  are  directed  against  crimes  which 
have  been  committed  in  the  locality. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Of  course  that  is  observation.  We  shall  know  what  crime  is 
committed  all  over  Ireland. 

(The  President.)  There  are  accounts  of  a  great  number  of  meetings,  and  these  are 
picked  out  as  cases  in  which  crime  is  denounced.  Unless  it  is  shown  of  course  it  will 
be  taken  that  in  the  other  cases  they  were  not ;  but  also  it  must  be  taken  with  the 
observation  that  there  is  no  proof  there  was  any  particular  crime. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  They  make  a  selection  of  one ;  I  will  make  a  selection  of  the 
others. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  must  not  say  that.  I  am  making  a  selection  of  what  is 
done  at  a  particular  meeting  for  a  particular  purpose.  If  my  friend  says  I  read  three 
denunciations,  it  may  appear  that  at  every  Land  League  branch  meeting  reported 
crime  was  denounced.  My  observation  is  that  if  the  number  of  reports  in  the  paper 
be  100,  in  97  crime  is  not  denounced. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  My  friend  is  not  entitled  to  draw  such  an  inference.  I  will  make  no 
such  admission. 

(The  President.)  Whether  the  admission  is  made  or  not,  we  shall  assume  there  are  no 
denunciations  in  the  others,  but  then  as  I  say  it  must  be  taken  with  the  observation 
there  is  nothing  to  show  there  was  anything  special  to  denounce. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Certainly,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  In  this  particular  instance  I  am  told  there  are  72  reports  in  that 
particular  paper. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  informed  there  is  another  denunciation. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Mr.  Asquith  can  read  anything  he  likes. 

Then,  my  Lord,  we  pass  on  to  December  the  5th,  1885,  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  I  bogin : — 

“  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  choice  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Nolan. 
“  Those  who  know  him  best  know  that  in  days  gone  past,  when  there  was  danger 
“  to  life  and  liberty  to  be  faced,  he  did  not  shrink  that  danger.  Ho  is  a  man 
“  who  has  come  from  a  neighbouring  county,  and  he  is  well  knoAvn  among  you. 
“  I  myself,  and  the  great  movement  of  the  Land  League  which  we  formed  somo 
“  years  ago,  and  in  which  wo  wero  not  helped  by  Mr.  Philip  Caban,  however  much 
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“  we  may  have  been  impeded,  was  under  considerable  obligation  to  Mr.  Nolan 
“  when  I  went  to  America.  In  that  year  Mr.  Nolan  wrote  out  to  friends  in 
“  America  and  got  them  to  give  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  throughout 
“  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  wherever  I  went,  I  found  no  stronger  or  more 
“  true  men  to  stand  by  my  side  than  the  men  whose  sympathy  and  support  Mr. 
“  Nolan  had  enlisted  for  the  great  movement.  He  is  also  a  man  of  ability,  a 
“  self-contained  man,  who  is  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  to  stand  shoulder 
“  to  shoulder  with  his  colleagues.  I  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Nolan  that  he 
“  will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  councils.  The  more  we  see  of  him, 
“  and  the  longer  he  serves  you,  the  better  will  you  like  that  service/’ 

“  December  the  5th.  Bradford,  co.  Clare.  Rev.  E.  Molony,  P.P.,  in  the 
“  chair.  Resolved  :  ‘  That  when  the  tenants  of  an  estate  agree  upon  looking  for 
“  ‘  an  abatement  of  rent,  those  tenants  shall  go  in  a  body  to  do  so,  and  those  who 
“  ‘  wilfully  remain  away  be  accounted  as  backsliders  and  betrayers  of  the  best 
“  ‘  interests  of  their  class.’  The  meeting  unanimously  resolved  upon  establishing 
“  a  defence  fund,  in  order  to  enable  the  tenants  of  the  locality  to  resist  any 
“  attacks  attempted  to  be  made  upon  them  by  expiring  landlordism.” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Before  you  pass  from  the  5th  December  I  have  found  another 
denunciation  : — 

“  Caheline,  co.  Limerick.  The  Rev.  W.  Ryan  occupied  the  chair.  The  Rev. 
“  President  proposed  a  resolution  denouncing  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
“  outrages  of  all  kinds,  and  dwelt  upon  the  burning  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  hay  in  the 
“  neighbouring  parish  of  Ballybricken,  expressing  his  belief  that  it  was  the  work 
“  of  some  party  interested  in  upsetting  the  quiet  and  peace  hitherto  prevailing  in 
“  the  place.” 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Then  December  12th,  1885  : — 

“Newcastle  West. — A  man  named  Reddan  came  before  the  meeting  and 
“  expressed  his  sorrow  for  having  worked  for  Darcy,  the  boycotted  landgrabber. 
“  He  now  promised  to  leave  his  employment  forthwith,  as  did  also  his  wife,  who 
“  is  a  washerwoman  there.  His  apology  was  accepted,  and  the  League  promised 
“  to  find  a  house  for  him.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  landladies 
“  of  two  public  officials  who  are  persistently  keeping  company  with  Darcy  and 
“  his  family,  with  a  view  to  have  them  shift  their  lodgings.” 

“  December  the  12th,  1885.  Rathmore  (co.  Kerry).  The  following  resolu- 
“  tions  were  passed  unanimously  :  ‘  That  any  person  found  communicating  with 

“  *  a  few  obnoxious  individuals  in  this  locality  will  be  expelled  from  the  League 
“  ‘  henceforward  ;  that  every  person  presenting  cattle  for  sale  at  a  fair  shall 
“  ‘  produce  his  card,  and  that  no  buyer  purchase  from  any  person  without  pro- 
“  ‘  ducing  same.’  ‘  That  no  individual  sell  to  any  dealer  without  presenting  his 
“  ‘  card,  as  it  is  the  only  way  of  detecting  those  employed  by  the  Defence  Unionists, 
“  ‘  and  that  we  call  on  the  other  branches  to  follow  this  example.’  ‘  That  we 
“  *  condemn  the  action  of  Lord  Kenmare  in  serving  with  Civil  Bill  processes 
“  *  about  50  poor  and  rack-rented  tenants  in  and  around  this  district,  and  we 
“  ‘  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  them  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  face  this  threat, 
“  ‘  and  that  no  tenant  pay  any  rent  until  a  substantial  reduction  be  given.’  ” 

“  Brosna,  December  12th,  1885.  Resolved,  ‘  That  we  condemn  in  the 
“  ‘  strongest  manner  possible  the  conduct  of  some  members  of  this  branch  who 
“  ‘  are  most  obnoxious  to  the  cause  by  grazing  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Sheehan, 
“  ‘  who  has  offered  a  settlement  to  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Listowel, 
“  ‘  and  in  case  they  pursue  this  course  of  grass-grabbing  we  shall  find  it  our 
“  ‘  duty  to  expel  them  from  this  branch.’  ” 

“  Toomevara.  December  19th,  1885,  ‘  That  we  emphatically  condemn  as  a 
“  ‘  perfect  type  of  land-grabbing  or  grass-grabbing,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as 
“  ‘  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  action  of  Adam  Hodgins,  of 
“  ‘  Stoney,  near  Cloughjordan,  in  taking  up  the  farm  at  Annameadle,  formerly 
“  ‘  held  by  his  Protestant  co-religionist,  William  Parnell,  and  surrendered  by  him 
“  ‘  on  account  of  excessive  rent,  a  farm  which  the  late  branch  of  the  Land  League 
“  *  here  compelled  two  Catholics  to  surrender  at  a  loss  to  themselves  of  nearly  2001. 
“  ‘  extorted  by  Toler  R.  Garvey,  and  that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Cloughjordan 
“  ‘  and  other  surrounding  branches  of  the  National  League  to  this  resolution.’  ” 
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“  December  the  19th,  Brosna.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
“  adopted  :  ‘  That  the  members  of  this  branch  most  emphatically  condemn  the 

“  ‘  conduct  of  a  few  shopkeeper  in  this  town,  who  still  persist  in  supplying  the 

“  ‘  Maunteagle  emergency  men.’  ” 

“  January  the  2nd,  1886,  Ballina.  Resolved  :  ‘  That  we  condemn  in  the 
“  ‘  strongest  possible  manner  the  action  of  the  Birdhill  tenants  who  were  mean 
“  ‘  enough  to  go  behind  the  backs  of  other  tenants  on  the  same  estate  and  pay 
“  ‘  their  rent  in  full,  after  pledging  themselves  not  to  pay  unless  they  got  30  per 
“  cent,  reduction.’  ” 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  want  to  read  a  resolution  of  that  date,  because  it  refers  to  a  case 

which  has  been  already  referred  to.  It  is  at  a  meeting  of  the  Herbertstown  branch, 

county  Limerick : — 

“  The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted,  ‘  That 
“  ‘  we  add  our  unqualified  condemnation^  that  of  the  Ballybricken  branch  of  the 
“  ‘  perpetrator  of  the  burning  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  hay,  and  shall  be  happy  to  supple- 
“  ‘  ment  their  reward  to  have  the  offender  brought  to  justice.’  ” 

Then  there  is  another  resolution  I  should  like  to  read  here  my  Lord  of  a  different 
character  of  the  same  date : — 

“  Feenagh.  That  any  member  of  this  branch  making  a  charge  against 
“  another  member  and  not  being  able  to  prove  such  charge  be  expelled  from 
“  the  branch.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  January  the  2nd,  1886 : — 

“  Ballyduff  (Upper),  Kerry.  Mr.  John  Stafford,  P.L.G.,  in  the  chair.  The 
“  sale  of  timber  announced  on  behalf  of  Mr.  George  A.  Wood,  Cork,  to  take 
“  place  on  Monday  last  was  thoroughly  boycotted,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Wood 
“  having  served  one  of  his  Ballyduff  tenants  with  a  writ  aud  declining  to  come 
“  to  terms  with  his  other  tenants.” 

The  next  refers  more  to  the  American  part  of  the  case,  but  I  will  read  this.  It  is 
in  “  United  Ireland”  of  January  the  2nd.  It  is  headed  : — 

ALLEN,  LARKIN,  AND  O’BRIEN  HONOURED  BY  THEIR  CHICAGO 
KINDRED.  SPLENDID  MEETING  AT  BRAND’S  HALL,  CHICAGO. 

A  STURDY  SPEECH  BY  A  SCOTCH  CLERGYMAN. 

The  “  Chicago  Citizen”  of  November  28  says  : — 

“  One  of  the  largest  audiences  that  ever  assembled  in  Chicago  on  the  occasion 
“  of  commemorating  the  martyrdom  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien  at  Man- 
“  Chester,  assembled  at  Brand’s  Hall,  North  Clark  and  Erie  Streets,  last  Monday 
“  evening.  .  .  . 

“ . Mr.  Gordon  then  went  into  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 

“  policy,  and  lauded  the  Irish  loader  in  an  eloquent  manner.  He  was  one  of  the 
“  greatest  statesmen  that  Europe  had  produced.  He  combined  the  moving  power 
“  of  O’Connell  with  the  subtlety  of  Disraeli  and  the  courage  of  Grattan.  If  his 
“  methods  failed,  nothing  remained  for  the  Irish  people  but  a  policy  of  des- 
“  peration.  There,  for  example,  was  the  question  of  dynamite.  It  was  very 
“  unpopular — in  England.  It  was  also  out  of  favour  at  the  Court  of  Russia. 
“  Some  people  in  America  even  affected  to  be  horrified  at  its  very  name.  Yet  it 
“  might  become,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  weapon  for  the  oppressed.  It 
“  would  bo  criminal  to  use  it  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  unless  they  were  assured 
“  that  it  would  accomplish  its  purpose.  But  if  all  other  methods  for  obtaining 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  failed — if  the  legitimate  struggle  of  Parnell  should  not 
“  succeed — if  the  British  Government  should  oppose  to  the  Irish  demand  force — 
“  and  nothing  but  force — he  said,  as  an  English  Republican,  as  a  friend  of 
“  universal  liberty,  that  it  would  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Irish  people — as  a 
“  last  resort  and  for  their  self-preservation — to  try  what  virtuo  there  was  in 
“  dynamite.  (Loud  and  continued  cheering,  which  was  several  times  renewed.! 
“  He  hoped  that  the  necessity  might  never  arise,  but,  if  it  did,  England  had  only 
“  horself  to  blame.  She  set  the  example.  She  had  already  used  dynamite  in  the 
“  little  wars  she  waged  with  the  brave  Boers  and  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa.  In 
“  one  campaign  against  the  Zulus  she  had  dislodgod  a  party  of  men,  women,  and 
“  children  who  had  taken  refugo  in  a  small  ravine — her  soldiers  had  gallantly  <1  is- 
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“  lodged  those  poorpeople,  fighting  for  their  lives  and  their  liberties,  by  throwing 
“  dynamite  shells  among  them,  blowing  several  of  the  innocent  and  helpless  ones 
“  to  pieces.  That  was  not  the  only  example.  England,  and  he  said  it  as  a  born 
“  Englishman  who  blushed  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Government  of  his 
“  country  against  the  human  race,  had  no  right  to  appeal  to  the  nations 
“  for  sympathy  or  for  protection  when  desperate  Irishmen,  driven  mad  by 
“  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  British  Government  upon  their  country, 
“  menaced  the  capital  of  their  tyrants  with  dynamite  destruction.  What 
“  dynamitard  was  more  terrible  than  the  evicting  landlord?  What  cave  of 
“  gloom  more  horrible  than  the  Irish  poorhouse  ?  What  monument  of  man’s 
“  inhumanity  to  man  more  ghastly  than  the  million  famine  graves  dug  by 
“  British  policy  in  Ireland  ....  Let  them  give  to  Mr.  Parnell  their  solid, 
“  undivided  support.  Let  them  not  apologise  for  anything — Ireland,  whatever  she 
“  might  do  for  her  emancipation,  needed  no  apology.  He  was  glad  that  that  tone 
“  had  been  almost  abandoned.  He  hoped  it  would  be  entirely  so.  Let  Parnell 
“  be  implicitly  obeyed,  and  enthusiastically  sustained,  and,  from  the  sorrows  of 
“  centuries,  Ireland  would  arise  transfigured,  and  the  graves  of  her  martyrs  would 
“  be  made  radiant  with  her  glory.” 

“  Mr.  John  F.  Finerty  thanked  Mr.  Gordon  for  having  so  successfully  dealt 
“  with  a  terrible  subject  from  which  most  public  speakers  shrunk  in  fear.  Not 
“  even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  could  frame  an  indictment  on  what  Mr.  Gordon  had 
“  said.  Some  people  had  said  the  explosive  was  an  agency  of  the  devil,  and  for 
**'  handling  that  gentleman  in  an  effective  and  workmanlike  manner  always 
“  recommended  him  (Mr.  Finerty)  to  a  churchman.  The  Rev.  gentleman  had 
“  discharged  his  duty  with  a  completeness  born  of  long  practice  and  thorough 
“  theological  education.  He,  like  Mr.  Gordon,  hoped  there  would  never  be  any 
“  need  for  the  use  of  that  explosive  to  which  allusion  was  made,  but  it  entirely 
“  depended  upon  the  English  leaders  of  public  opinion,  in  their  dealings  with  Mr. 
“  Parnell’s  just  demand,  whether  or  not  hell  broke  out  in  London  .  .  .  .” 

Then  on  9th  January  1886  : — 

“  Rathmore,  co.  Kerry.  Mr.  Michael  McCartie  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  D. 
“  Sheehan,  M.P.  for  the  east  division  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  denounced  in 
“  strong  language  the  action  of  Lord  Kenmare  in  serving  writs  and  ejectments. 
“  Mr.  Timothy  Mahoney  was  unanimously  expelled  from  the  branch  for  having 
“  gone  behind  the  backs  of  the  other  tenants  and  settled  with  his  landlord.” 
January  9th  : — 

“  Brosna.  That  we,  the  committee  of  this  branch,  do  condemn  the  conduct 
“  of  the  tenants  of  the  Collis  Sandes  property  going  to  the  rent  office  with  a 
“  view  to  arrange  behind  the  backs  of  their  brother  tenants,  and  one  of  those 
“  (Casey)  has  made  himself  obnoxious  by  holding  communication  with  a  local 
“  landgrabber,  and  for  this  conduct  we  call  on  those  men  to  resign  their  cards  of 
“  membership.” 

January  9th,  1886,  there  is  a  speech  of  Dr.  Tanner.  Is  it  wished  that  the  whole  of 
this  should  be  read  or  not  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  should  say  so. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  this  has  been  read  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  - 
General  on  opening,  and  we  have  no  report  of  this  except  in  “  United  Ireland.”  Does 
anyone  wish  it  all  read  ?  I  will  read  only  what  I  wish  ;  my  friends  can  read  it  if  they 
like  : — 

“  The  purpose  of  these  emergency  men  was  not  merely  to  hold  the  farm,  but 
“  to  commit  outrages,  and  those  outrages  were  blurted  all  over  the  world  ;  they 
“  were  spouted  by  means  of  the  English  press  into  the  ears  of  the  English 
people,  and  in  consequence  they  had  coercion,  and  no  practical  regard  was 
“  paid  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  representatives.  It  was  hoped  by  these 
“  emergency  men  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror,  and  Sir  George  Colthurst,  with 
“  his  parasitical  sycophants,  with  his  jeremiads  and  his  Hussey’s  and  Hegarty, 
“  hoped  to  upset  the  people’s  temper.  Sir  George  reminded  him  of  a  not  over- 
“  bold  and  not  over  heroic  schoolboy  who  ties  together  a  bundle  of  powder* 
“  crackers  in  the  shape  of  writs  and  makes  them  into  what  is  called  a  devil,  and 
“  who  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  sets  the  devil  on  fire  and  then  runs 
“  off — skedaddles  in  order  to  save  his  own  precious  carcase,  but  in  the  explosion 
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“  he  might  get  hurt.  But  they  would  show  them  that  they  were  resolved  to 
,  “  stand  together,  and  would  teach  them  such  a  lesson  as  would  be  an  example, 

“  not  only  to  Sir  George  Colthurst,  but  to  every  miserable  mugwump  of  his 
“  description.”  Your  Lordships  recollect  the  evidence  as  to  Hegarty. 

Then  January  16th,  1886  : — 

“  At  Aghamore  (County  Mayo),  Rev.  John  Kevany,  C.C.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
“  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  :  ‘  That  whereas  James 
“  ‘  Carney,  of  Curhannagh,  refused  to  relinquish  the  bog  taken  from  the  tenants, 
•“  ‘  we  look  upon  him  as  a  landgrabber.’  ‘  That  Weaver  Tighe,  of  Caranedan, 
“  ‘  be  expelled  from  the  branch  and  his  card  of  membership  cancelled.’  ‘  That 
“  ‘  James  Engeny,  of  Caranedan,  is  required  to  come  before  the  committee  at 
“  ‘  their  next  meeting  and  show  cause  why  he  gives  land  in  con-acre  to  a  care- 
“  ‘  taker  on  Mrs.  Rourke’s  evicted  holding.’  ‘  That  Timothy  Kenny,  of  Agha- 
“  ‘  more,  having  proved  obnoxious  to  the  League  and  its  principles,  the  committee 
“  ‘  are  unanimous  in  his  expulsion  from  the  branch.’  ‘  That  John  Boland,  of 
“  ‘  Coolnaha,  blacksmith,  do  come  forward  and  explain  why  he  worked  for  certain 
“  ‘  people  when  other  tradesmen  declined  to  do  so.’  ” 

On  the  16th  January,  at  Glenflesk  : — 

“  Resolved  ....  That  we  hold  up  H.  A.  Herbert  and  Lord  Kenmare 
“  to  all  Ireland  as  specimens  of  the  most  ruthless  tyranny,  while  we  applaud  the 
“  conduct  of  their  respective  tenants  in  not  breaking  the  ring  which  they  have  so 
“  nobly  maintained  up  to  the  present.” 

Then  there  is  a  leading  article  of  January  16th  : — 

“We  warn  the  Government  that  as  surely  as  they  tolerate  the  unjust  and 
“  iniquitous  house  razing  now  being  planned  in  Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo,  Galway,  and 

“  elsewhere  in  the  south  and  west,  so  surely  will  they  sow  the  seed  of  endless 

mischief  in  Ireland.  The  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  being  robbed  of 
“  their  homes.  If  they  are  put  out  they  will  go  back.  If  they  are  punished  they 
will  make  reprisal.  Lou  can  no  longer  keep  out  the  tide  with  a  pitchfork  than 
“  y°u  can  put  down  a  storm  with  a  bayonet.  We  implore  the  Cabinet  to 

“  l°°k  before  they  leap,  for  once  the  landlords  take  to  what  they  call  their 

lemedies,  so  certainly  will  the  tenants  take  to  theirs.  The  situation  is 
not  to  lie  pattered  with.  It  is  not  of  the  peoples’  making,  and  they  decline 
“  to  be  exterminated  to  the  lascivious  pleasings  of  the  lute  of  the  political 
economist.  Look  at  the  state  of  Kerry  at  this  moment.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
picture  as  that  presented  at  the  winter  assize:  peasant  after  peasant  arraigned 
“  before  juries  of  packed  emergency  men,  and  sentenced  by  a  judge  at  3,000/.  per 
annum  for  a  system  of  criminal  warfare  which  everyone  who  knows  Ireland 
feels  that  these  unfortunates  believed  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  roof 
over  their  heads  ?  We  remember  the  time  when  Kerry  was  a  county  as  quiet 
“  as  tlie  grave ;  when  its  member,  Henry  A.  Herbert,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Westmeath  Act  of  71  was  able  to  rise  in  his  place  and  boast  that  in  purely 
“  Celtic  counties  like  his  there  was  no  crime,  and  that  agrarian  outrage  was 
“  confined  in  districts  infused  with  English  blood,  like  Meath  and  Tipperary. 

M  hat  has  changed  it  ?  Principally  the  malpractices  of  a  couple  of  agents 
“  ruling  over  half  its  area,  whose  bloated  rentals  grew  swollen  under  their  hands 
“  with  the  sweat  of  dumb  and  hopeless  peasants.” 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  an  extract  only,  I  think. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  a  leading  article. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  An  extract  from  a  leading  article  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Yes.  Then  January  16th,  Lisdoonvarna : 

“Rev.  P.  T.  Campbell,  C.C.,  presided.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  : 
That  having  heard  read  the  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ballv- 
1  ‘  vaughan  League  relative  to  the  case  of  Patrick  Garrahill,  publican,  of  Lis¬ 
doonvarna,  who  is  a  member  of  this  branch,  and  having  legard  to  the  fact 
that  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty  at  first  imposed  on  him  was  sought  by  the 
‘  police  and  granted  by  the  magistrates  on  the  grounds  that  the  defendant  had 
agreed  to  supply  boycotted  people  ;  and  whereas  this  allegation  was  suffered 
‘  to  Pa8S  uncontradicted  in  open  court,  thereby  practically  admitting  its  truth - 
‘  Alness,  and  also  taking  into  consideration  the  further  complaints  preferred 
*  by  Jolin  Considine  against  Mr.  Gairahill,  we  feel  called  upon  to  withhold  our 
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“  4  patronage  from,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  hold  no  intercourse  with,  Mr.  Garrahill 
“  4  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  supply  emergency  men  and  other  parties  who 
44  4  are  equally  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  the  National  League  in  this 
44  4  district.’  ” 

23rd  January  1886  (sic),  (Co.  Kerry)  : — 

44  Mr.  J.  0.  Sullivan,  president,  in  the  chair.  A  tenant  was  charged  for  having 
44  paid  rent  to  Lord  Kenmare  without  getting  the  required  reduction  of  30  per 
44  cent.  The  discussion  of  the  case  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  as  was  also  the  case 
44  of  another  tenant.” 

Then,  my  Lords,  this  shows  what  the  subscription  was.  A  question  was  raised  as  to- 


that 


iC 


u 


“  23rd  January  1886.  Ckarleville.  The  Rev.  W.  Coughlan,  C.C.,  presided. 

The  rev.  chairman  mentioned  the  subscriptions  this  year  will  be, 
for  the  farmers,  Is.  in  the  £  for  every  51.  valuation,  according  to  the  rules  of 
44  the  League  ;  the  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers  to  pay  as  usual,  as  they 
44  generally  pay,  over  the  valuation. 

30th  January.  Gueenguilla  (sic),  (Co.  Kerry) : 

“  The  secretary  announced  having  received  a  grant  of  21.  from  the  Central 
44  League  for  Thomas  Fleming,  evicted  tenant.  A  lengthened  discussion  took 
44  place  with  regard  to  the  tenants  on  the  Kenmare  estate  who  paid  their  rents 
44  without  getting  the  required  reduction.  It  was  agreed  that  they  be  requested 
44  to  return  their  cards  of  membership.”  44  Dnagh  (sic  Duagli),  (Co.  Kerry).  The 
44  other  collectors  who  have  not  yet  made  a  move  are  urgently  requested  to  do  so 
44  within  the  next  week.  Edmond  Dillane,  who  was  caretaking  an  evicted  farm 
44  for  Sam  Hussey,  came  before  the  meeting  and  expressed  sorrow  for  what  he 
44  had  done,  and  promised  he  would  do  no  more  obnoxious  work.  The  committee 
44  decided  on  admitting  him  a  member  at  next  meeting.  The  charge  against 
44  Denis  Forham  was  considered  and  adjourned  to  next  meeting.” 

6th  February  1886,  Brosna  (County  Kerry)  : 

44  Additional  preparations  were  made  to  defend  40  families  against  whom 
decrees  had  been  granted  in  the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and  Common  Pleas, 
Dublin,  and  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  Tralee,  from  Faulkner  Collis  Sandes,  of 
Ashbourn  Place,  London.  Before  proceedings  had  been  instituted  he  had  been 
offered  one  gale  rent  at  an  abatement  of  40  per  cent,  (on  an  estate  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  which  was  571/.  and  1,493/.)  Resolved,  4  That  we  condemn  the  per- 
4  fidious  conduct  of  a  tenant  farmer  in  Collis  Sandes’ s  estate  for  having  joined 
4  the  ranks  of  his  fellow  tenants,  deposited  one  gale  of  rent  less  required  abate- 
4  ment,  and  afterwards,  on  receiving  an  ejectment  process,  according  to  his  own 
4  admission,  secretly  paid  his  rent. 

6th  February  1886,  Kilrush : —  .  . 

44  At  a  general  meeting  of  this  branch,  Very  Rev.  D.  Dman  m  the  chair,  it 

44  was  resolved  4  That  no  member  of  this  branch  is  authorised  to  read  detailed 
4t-  4  reports  to  the  press,  and  that  our  secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  send  only 
44  4  the  resolutions  that  may  be  passed,  and  that  if  any  officer  or  member  of  the 
44  4  League  sends  one-sided  reports  to  the  press  his  conduct  will  be  brought  before 
44  4  a  general  meeting  of  the  League.’  ” 

24th  July  1886: —  T  •  i 

44  Shandrum.  —  A  convention  of  the  surrounding  branches  of  the  Irish 

44  National  League  was  held  on  Sunday.  The  object  of  the  convention  was  to 

44  condemn  the  conduct  of  Stephen  Walsh  in  still  holding  the  farm  of  the 

44  widow  Clarson  at  Ballinakill.  The  following  branches  of  the  League  were 
44  represented  : — Shandrum :  D.  O’Brien,  vice-president ;  M.  McNamara,  P.L.G., 
44  treasurer;  M.  Naughton,  J.  Rea,  John  Culhara,  James  Culham,  Owen  M'Auliffe, 
44  E.  Moyniham,  P.  Leonard,  P.  Bennett,  M.  Madigan,  hon.  sec.  Charleville : 
“  E.  Synan,  hon.  sec.  ;  Charles  M4Antly.  Drumcolloher 
44  Milford:  P.  White,  M.  Duan.  B  ally  hea :  M.  Condon.  ^ 

44  treasurer;  E.  Lee,  &c.  A  resolution  asking  on  "YV  ulsn 

44  was  also  carried.”  _  , 

44  Castlemahon  and  Feohena.— Meeting  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Doody 
44  in  the  chair.  James  Kelleher,  labourer,  was  exonerated  from  a  charge  which 
44  alleged  that  he  went  to  hire  men  to  work  in  Major  Sheehy  s  evicted  farm.  The 
44  case3  of  supplying  the  Clonmore  emergency  hounds  was  again  brought  before 
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:  John  Stack,  P.  Wall. 
Ballygran  :  J.  Morrisey, 
to  surrender  the  farm 
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££  the  meeting.  It  was  resolved  to  notice  the  shopkeepers  to  give  no  goods  to 
“  those  rapscallion  servants  for  the  police  or  any  one  else.  The  following  reso- 
“  lutions  were  passed : — ‘  That  we  call  on  the  farmers  of  this  parish  when  called 
“  ‘  on  to  pay  their  rents  to  meet  at  the  League  room  and  determine  what  rents 
“  c  they  are  able  to  pay,  and  the  man  who  goes  behind  other  tenants’  backs  will 
“  *  be  held  up  to  public  execration.’  ‘  That  we  return  our  most  sincere  thanks  to 
“  ‘  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and  their  indomitable  leader,  C.  S.  Parnell,  for 
“  ‘  their  untiring  efforts  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  labourers,  and  amelio- 
“  ‘  rating  their  condition.’  ..... 

“  Very  Rev.  James  Cantwell,  P.P.,  Y.F.,  Ballingarry,  in  the  course  of 

“  his  address,  said  : — . He  might  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  as  a 

“  clergyman,  that  outrages  were  against  the  moral  law.  And  though  to  avoid 
“  doing  injury  to  the  landlord  who  evicts  wholesale,  and  who  sends  people  adrift 
“  from  their  homes  of  sanctity  and  comfort,  homes  that  are  hallowed  in  their 
“  memories  by  the  associations  of  centuries,  and  to  drive  these  people  adrift,  I  say 
“  that  the  sparing  of  such  a  man  strains  to  its  utmost  the  teaching  that  we  are 
“  not  to  murder  an  individual.  But  it  does  restrain  it,  and  I  say  here  as  an 
“  additional  reason  to  what  has  been  already  given  by  our  friends  in  the  political 
“  line,  that  it  would  be  morally  wrong  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder,  and 
“  I  hope  that  our  friends  who  want  an  additional  reason  will  read  this,  and  hear 
“  from  the  priest — a  friend  of  the  cause — that  additional  reason  for  not  com- 
“  mitting  murder.  .....  November  27th,  1886.” 

As  to  this  speech,  I  am  anxious  to  keep  to  the.  terms  which  were  mentioned  some 
days  ago,  but  I  should  like  to  read  the  latter  portion  of  this  speech. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  use  your  own  judgment. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  will  withdraw  that  for  the  present,  if  your  Lordships 
please.  It  is  so  very  near  the  point  that  I  would  rather  not  discuss  it.  I  will  consider 
as  to  that  with  your  Lordship’s  permission.  Then  November  27th,  1886, 1  wish  to  read. 
I  do  not  think  any  observation  can  be  made  as  to  that : — 

(t  At  the  Murroe  meeting  on  Sunday  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  said  : _ 

“  •  .  .  He  liked  to  speak  plainly,  and  he  told  them  that  their  local  branch  of 

“  the  League  should  meet  more  frequently  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do, 
(f  that  they  should  have  their  eyes  open  more  vigilantly,  and  that  they  should  act 
“  with  more  boldness,  prudence,  and  determination.  The  evicted  tenantry  of 
“  Lord  Cloncurry  were  the  pioneers  of  the  liberties  of  the  tenant  farmers  of 
“  Ireland,  and  it  was  shameful  and  disgraceful  and  unpatriotic  that  the  men 
“  whose  battle  they  were  fighting,  the  men  in  whose  cause  they  had  suffered, 
“  should  stand  idly  by  and  not  make  a  bold  and  determined  effort  to  restore  them 
“  to  their  homes.  The  policy  these  men  were  asked  to  adopt  that  day  was,  that 
“  so  long  as  one  of  these  tenants  remained  evicted  not  one  penny  of  rent  should 
“  go  towards  the  support  of  the  evictor.  That  was  the  policy  they  should  carry 
“  out,  and  they  should  see  that  no  man,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  whether 
“  amongst  themselves  or  in  Kildare,  or  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  lent  his  assistance, 
“  directly  or  indirectly,  towards  the  support  of  the  iniquitous  system  of  land- 
“  lord  ism.  They  were  determined  to  make  this  the  closing  battle  of  the  cam- 
“  paign,  and  the  man  who  did  not  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  but  who  cast  in  his 
“  lot  with  the  evictors  of  the  people,  should  make  up  his  mind  that  the  people 
“  would  unite  firmly  and  determinedly  against  him.  He  had  learned  with  humi- 
“  liation  and  shame  that  they  had  raised  up  amongst  themselves  emergency  men 
“  and  grabbers.  If  that  was  so  he  didn’t  call  upon  them  to  violate  the  law.  lie 
did  not  call  upon  them  to  put  themsolves  in  the  hands  of  the  police— though 
“  goodness  knows  he  would  rather  do  that  himself  than  be  seen  colloguing  wilh ' 
emergency  men,  and  winking  at  their  misconduct — ho  did  not  ask  .them^lo  do 
“  that,  but  he  asked  them  to  romember  that  the  man  who  assisted  emergency  men 
in  any  way  was  assisting  to  keep  evicted  tenants  out  of  their  homes. 

January  15th,  Bekan,  Ballyhaunis  : — 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — “  That  the  delegates  be 
directed  to  have  all  the  subscriptions  collected  in  their  respective  districts  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of  having  lists  printed  and 
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“  circulated  in  the  district,  giving  the  names  of  all  those  who  joined  the  League 
“  and  those  who  did  not.” 

January  22nd  : — 

“  Carron  and  Knockaville  (County  Clare). — The  following  resolutions  were 
“  unanimously  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  on  Sunday  : —  .  ‘  That  as 

“  ‘  Mrs.  Austin  O’Brien  has  come  before  us  and  charged  Austin  Davoren,  of 
“  ‘  Kilcomey,  with  having  grabbed  the  farm  of  Cahirmakerla,  from  which  her 
“  4  husband  was  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent ;  and  as  we  have 
“  ‘  had  the  further  assurance  of  the  Carron  Branch  that  Davoren  is  guilty  of  the 
“  ‘  base  act  imputed  to  him,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  hold  no  intercourse 
“  ‘  with  him  until  he  surrenders  the  said  holding.’  ” 

January  22nd,  1887  : — 

“  Mallow. — Several  distinguished  M.P.’s  have  promised  to  attend.  Several 
“  labourers  who  worked  on  emergency  farms  presented  a  petition  expressing 
“  regret  and  begging  to  be  admitted  members  of  the  League,  and  promising 
“  loyalty  to  its  rules.  In  consequence  of  their  public  repentance  it  was  resolved 
“  to  admit  them  conditionally  for  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be 
“  admitted  to  full  membership  if  they  observe  the  rules  of  the  League.”  .  . 

On  the  5th  February  1887  : — 

“  At  Bohola  (County  Mayo). — Mr.  T.  Byrne  presiding.  Resolved:  ‘That  all 
“  ‘  persons  in  this  parish  are  requested  to  have  themselves  enrolled  as  members  of 
“  ‘  this  branch  on  Sunday  next,  and  if  not  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to 
“  ‘  the  cause  ;  after  that  date  the  names  of  members  and  non-members  will  be 
“  ‘  published ;  and  that  we  appeal  to  those  having  the  interest  of  freedom  at  heart 
“  ‘  to  become  enrolled  as  members  of  this  branch.’  ” 

5th  February,  1887  : — 

“  Rathmore  (County  Kerry). — The  case  of  Daniel  Sullivan,  publican,  and  his 
“  son,  Patrick,  of  Rathbeg,  was  reconsidered.  The  committee  having  adopted  a 
“  resolution  a  fortnight  ago  with  regard  to  this  case,  and  condemned  the  action 
“  of  the  said  Daniel  Sullivan,  they  feel  great  pride  now  in  rescinding  that 
“  resolution  and  adopting  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  passed  :  ‘  That 
“  ‘  the  committee  of  this  branch  feel  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce 
“  ‘  that  the  case  of  John  Connell  and  Daniel  Sullivan  and  son  was  amicably 
“  ‘  settled  by  the  committee  to-day,  the  said  Daniel  Sullivan  having  to  pay  the 
“  ‘  purchase  money  to  the  purchaser’.” 

Then,  the  next  speech  I  will  put  by,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  for  the  same  reason 
I  mentioned  just  now. 

( The  President.)  That  of  Mr.  Wm,  O’Brien,  you  mean. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  26th  February  1887  : — 

“  At  Bohola  (County  Mayo). — The  Rev.  Father  O’Grady,  P.P.,  in  the  chair. 
“  ‘  Resolved  :  ‘  That  the  names  of  all  the  grabbers  in  this  parish  shall  be  submitted 
“  ‘to  the  following  branches,  namely:  Strald,  Killoughs,  Kiltimagh,  Midfield, 
“  ‘  and  Swinford,  and  express  a  hope  that  the  names  of  the  grabbers  in  their 
“  ‘  parishes  be  submitted  to  this  branch.’  James  Philbin  came  before  the  meet- 
“  ing  and  gave  up  the  grass  land  he  had  taken  from  a  petty,  evicting  landlord, 
“  from  which  a  tenant  was  evicted  for  an  unjust  rent,  and  became  a  member 
“  of  the  League.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  5th  March  1887.  I  am  told  the  trial  to  which  it  refers  was  a 
trial  in  relation  to  what  we  have  termed  the  Plau  of  Campaign.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  the  trial  was  about.  I  will  put  it  in.  It  is  the  names  of  the  jury.  I  care 
not  what  the  trial  was  about,  but  some  of  the  jury  were  in  favour  of  an  acquittal  and 
some  of  the  jury  were  against. 

“  5th  March  1887.  Someone  has  informed  us  that  the  jury  divided  into 
“  equal  halves,  six  for  acquittal  and  six  against.  We  are  breaking  no  confidence 
“  in  stating  that  the  following  jurors  held  out  for  the  acquittal  of  the 

“  traversers  ”  : — 
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And  then  the  names  of  the  jury  are  there  given  : — 

“  David  Jack. 

“  Henry  Jack. 

“  William  Bailey. 

“  James  D.  Kane. 

“  Henry  Talbot. 

“  Augustus  Abraham.” 

“  ‘  United  Ireland,’  March  the  12th,  Knocknagoshel,  Kerry.  T.  O’Connor, 
“  President,  presided.  A  few  cases  of  local  importance  were  disposed  of  and 
<4  one  referred  to  Brosna  League,  as  they  are  the  parties  who  know  most  about  it, 
“  having  originated  with  the  Brosna  branch.  The  following  resolution  was 
“  unanimously  adopted  :  ‘  That  we  condemn  the  action  of  those  parties  who 
“  ‘  visited  Mr.  O’Keefe  at  Carriglea  on  a  recent  occasion,  as  we  have  looked  into 
“  *  the  matter  and  hold  Mr.  O’Keefe  and  James  Connor  blameless.’  ” 

“  March  the  12th,  Kilmurrv  (Co.  Clare).  The  Rev.  L.  Gilligan  presiding. 
“  In  the  case  of  King  v.  M’Auliffe  it  was  decided  to  have  King  enter  into  posses- 
“  sion,  and  then  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  Rice,  Henn,  or  M’Auliffe  are  the 
“  owners  of  the  farm.” 

“April  the  2nd,  1887,  Knockanore,  North  Kerry.  Mr.  T.  W.  Leahy,  Y.P., 
“  presided.  Resolved  unanimously,  ‘  That  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  answer  to 
“  ‘  our  invitation  has  been  the  service  of  another  batch  of  eviction  notices,  we, 
“  ‘  having  accomplished  our  part,  invite  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  at  once  furnish  himself 
“  ‘  with  Paraffin  Roe’s  eviction  equipments,  and  he  may  find  that  the  eviction  of 
“  4  even  a  labourer  in  Knockamore  may  not  prove  a  very  pleasant  enterprise.’  ” 

“  16th  April  1887.  Logboy  Ballyhaunis.  On  Sunday  an  immense  meeting 
“  was  held  here  protesting  against  coercion.  The  following  resolutions  were 
“  unanimously  carried :  .  .  .  ‘  That  we  are  entirely  opposed  to  land- 

“  ‘  grabbing  of  any  kind,  and  are  firmly  determined  never  to  cease  constitutional 
“  ‘  agitation  till  those  props  of  tyrannical  landlords  are  put  down  ;  furthermore, 
“  ‘  that  we  shall  adopt  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bekan 
“  ‘  branch,  and  give  them  every  assistance  in  our  power  against  any  parties  opposed 
“  ‘  to  the  principles  of  the  National  League.’  ” 

“  April  30th,  1887,  Borradur,  Kerry.  Rev.  M.  O’Flaherty,  P.P.,  in  the  chair. 
“  Resolved — ‘  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  the  action  of  Joseph 
“  ‘  O’Keefe,  a  member  of  Glenflesh  band  and  branch,  in  openly  calling  a  member 
“  ‘  of  our  branch  a  blackguard  moonlighter  in  presence  of  five  policemen,  and 
“  ‘  telling  the  R.I.C.,  though  he  could  not  swear  it,  he  knew  he  and  everyone 
“  ‘  belonging  to  him  were  moonlighters,  and  we  earnestly  believe  that  the  man 
“  ‘  accused  of  the  charge  is  as  innocent  as  any  man  in  the  parish.’  ” 

“  April  30th,  1887,  Dromina,  Cork.  Mr.  J.  O’Callaghan  presided.  A  resolution 
“  was  read  from  the  Shandaum  branch,  with  respect  to  those  who  gave  evidence 
“  before  the  Cowper  Commission  in  Cork,  calculated  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of 
“  this  peaceable  district.  The  resolution  was  heartily  endorsed.” 

“  June  11th,  1887,  Kanturk.  Mr.  D.  O’Connor,  Boor  Law  Guardian,  in  the 
“  chair.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  and  several  new  members  joined, 
“  including  a  strong  contingent  from  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Club,  who  joined  in  a 
“  body.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell).  Lot  mo  look  at  this  for  a  moment. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  the  11th  June  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Michaol  Davitt.  Probably 
it  will  be  wished  to  read  the"  whole.  It  is  not  very  long. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes,  if  you  please. 

(Sir  If.  James.)  There  is  something  before  this  I  see.  It  is  the  11th  of  Juno  (page  2)  at 
Swords.  I  will  read  what  I  have,  and  you  can  read  afterwards  anything  youwanFi^- 

-  “  ...  If  you  could  see  that  as  I  saw  it,  you  would  not  measure  your  words, 

“  but  you  would  wish  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  we  had  thoro  in  our  hands  the 
“  weapons  which  England  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  armed  mercenaries,  and  we 
“  would  have  taught  these  ruffians  that  the  peoplo  of  Ireland  in  tho  year  of  1887 
“  had  not  lost  the  courage  or  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  Measure  your  words, 
“  indeed  !  Oh,  thank  God  !  T  have  not  learned  the  language  or  tho  habit  of  tho 
“  hypocrite,  and  I  will  not  take  back  ono  syllablo  uttered  by  mo  in  Bodyke  whilo 
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“  gazing  with  burning  heart  at  the  dastardly  deeds  perpetrated  by  England's 
“  armed  mercenaries  at  the  behest  of  an  accursed  land  system.  I  have  been  reading 
“  — aye,  with  shame — for  months  in  every  morning  paper  of  evictions  in  the  north. 
“  in  the  south,  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west,  carried  out  apparently  without  any 
“  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  stand  by  their  roof-trees ;  and  yet  I  also  read 
“  speeches  delivered  in  which  we  would  be  led  to  believe  that  landlordism  was 
“  brought  to  its  knees,  and  that  the  power  of  Irish  agents  was  broken,  and  that 
“  we  were  on  the  eve  of  an  Irish  National  millenium,  and  I  asked  myself  whether 
“  we  were  not  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  in  thus  believing  we  were  winning,  while 
“  the  cabins  of  our  people  were  being  pulled  down  by  the  score,  and  while  20,000 
“  of  our  young  men  and  women  were  driven  out  of  Ireland  in  one  month  alone, 
“  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  go  down  to  the  people  of  Clare  and  advise  them  to 
“  barricade  their  homesteads  and  defend  them  as  far  as  reason  would  justify, 
“  in  order  that  an  example  should  be  set  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
“  that  the  world  might  be  shown  that  we  are  not  going  tamely  to  submit 
“  to  extermination.  Well,  I  have  been  reminded  by  some  papers  published 
“  in  Dublin  that  a  few  English  Radicals  were  scared  by  my  language  on 
“  the  occasion.  Well,  1  would  be  sorry  to  frighten  anyone  who  has  shown 
“  sympathy  with  the  Irish  cause,  and  if  these  English  friends  could  have 
“  remained  there  the  week,  and  if  they  had  my  experience  of  the  Irish  heart, 
“  I  would  venture  to  say  that  their  language  on  the  occasion  would  be  much 
“  stronger  than  I  used.  Nothing  would  be  further  from  my  wish  than  that  I 
“  should  say  or  do  anything  in  Ireland  that  would  weaken  the  sympathy  which 
“  Mr.  Clancy  has  told  you  is  so  widespread  in  Great  Britain ;  but  I  think  we  have 
“  all  of  us  shown  during  the  last  12  months  or  two  years  that  we  are  willing  to 
“  give  much  of  our  most  cherished  aspirations  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
“  struggle.  We  have  accepted,  at  least  Mr.  Parnell  on  behalf  of  Ireland  has 
<f  accepted,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Constitution,  although  he  cherished  far 
“  higher  ideals  for  the  future  of  our  country.  Some  of  us  proceeded  to  America 
“  and  did  not  hesitate  in  denouncing  there  honest  men  who  were  in  favour  of 
“  extreme  measures  for  effecting  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  and  in  addition  we  have 
“  called  on  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland  to  submit  to  landlord  injustice  in 
“  order  not  to  embarrass  the  situation  in  England ;  and  I  think,  fellow-country- 
“  men,  that  is  going  far  enough.  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  I  for 
“  one,  while  I  would  be  willing  to  go  as  far  Mr.  Clancy  or  any  man  in  dispelling 
“  the  fears  entertained  by  honest  Englishmen,  will  refuse  to  surrender  to  any 
“  number  of  English  Radicals,  or  any  amount  of  English  sympathy,  the  rights  we 
“  are  entitled  to  here  in  Ireland,  or  to  earn  for  our  race  the  stigma  of 
“  cowards  .  .  .  .” 

(Sir  C.  Russell, )  My  Lords,  this  is  a  speech  after  the  libels  were  published,  and 
.refers  to  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  would  say  in  the  first  place  it  is  after  one  of  the  articles, 
but  not  after  all  of  them. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  was  certainly  after  the  bulk  of  them  were  published. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Well,  if  it  be  there  is  no  rule  of  evidence  against  it,  of  course  it 

would  throw  light  upon  the  conduct - 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  I  do  not  object  to  that. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  further  passages  from  this  speech.  First 
of  all  it  begins,  before  the  beginning  of  what  my  learned  friend  Sir  H.  James  has 
read.  The  passage  which  immediately  precedes  what  he  has  read  is  this : —  . 

“  Great  God  !  talk  about  measuring  words  and  balancing  sentences  in  the  face 
“  of  such  scenes  as  I  gazed  upon  the  other  day !  It  is  impossible  for  me  with 
i  “  my  feeble  command  of  language  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  facts.  If  you 
“  stood  upon  any  of  the  Emerald  hills  around  that  district  you  would  see  what 
|  “  Nature  has  done  for  that  part  of  Ireland,  The  green  hills,  the  fertile  valleys, 
“  the  murmuring  river,  the  placid  lake,  all  smiling  in  the  presence  of  a  June  sun  ! 
You  would  have  felt  the  hawthorn  scenting  the  air,  and  could  have  listened  to 
the  birds  carolling  their  music  in  happy  matins  to  Nature  s  God,  in  happy 
“  obliviousness  of  poverty,  tyranny,  and  injustice,  while  on  the  other  side  you 
would  have  seen  little  children  in  the  arms  of  their  weeping  mothers  driven  out 
i  “  from  the  roof  trees  built  up  by  loving  hands  to  protect  them.  You  would  have 
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“  gazed  on  yti  old  womto  tottering  on  the  brink  of  tjie  grave  with  English 
“  bayonets  behind  them,  driving  them  forth  from  the4«rrd  enshrined  in  tender 
“  and  loving  memory  of  all  that  has  gone  by.  rlhen  it  goes  on,  “  If  you  could 
“  have  seen  that  as  I  saw  it  ” — that  is  the  beginning  of  what  Sir  H.  James  has 
read. 


Now  I  go  on  at  the  end,  where  Sir  Henry  James  left  off : 

“  You  know  very  well  that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  have 
“  given  better  proof  of  their  desire  for  conciliation  than  we  have  offered  for  the 
“  last  12  months,  and  yet  what  do  we  get  for  it?  The  dominant  party  of 
“  England,  the «  party,’  mind  you,  and  do  not  forget  my  words,  that  is  all  but  certain 
“  to  remain  in  power  for  the  next  live  years,  that  party,  through  its  organs,  holds 
“  us  up  to  the  world  as  a  nation  of  criminals  and  sympathisers  of  murder  and 
«  assassination.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clancy  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  English 
“  nation  upon  the  Irish  question.  I  think  if  you  have  followed  my  career  you  are 
“  aware  it  is  not  yesterday  that  I  commenced  to  instruct  the  British  democracy 
“  on  the  Irish  question.  I  have  recently  at  Boayke  laid  at  the  doors  of  England’s 
“  Government  the  responsibilities  for  the  atrocities  committed  down  there.  I  did 
“  not  say  ‘  Great  Britain  !  ’  I  do  not  include  Wales  or  Scotland,  because  I  know 
“  they  are  on  our  side.  I  did  not  include  the  democracy  of  England,  but  I  mean 
“  England  now  as  governed  by  the  aristocracy.  Well,  now  then,  fellow  country  - 
“  men,  that  is  from  my  point  of  view  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  situation,  and  it 
“  is,  God  knows,  grave  enough.” 


-Tj 

\ 


Then  I  will  read  one  other  short  passage : — 

“  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  some  policy  like  that  hinted  at  by  Mr,  Clancy 
“  will  soon  be  put  before  the  Irish  race  by  the  responsible  Irish  leaders,  for  unless 
“  our  people  at  home  and  abroad  are  assured  of  ample  protection  in  a  policy  of 
“  that  kind,  and  to  be  kept  well  within  constitutional  action,  then,  I  fear,  tlrs 
“  oppression  and  tyranny  will  drive  the  manhood  of  Ireland  and  some  of  our 
“  people  abroad  to  deeds  which  some  of  our  people  of  Ireland,  and  even  our 
“  enemies,  may  live  to  deplore.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  “July  16th,  1887,  Portumna  (co.  Galway).  Mr.  T.  F.  Burke, 
“  president,  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — ‘  That  we  call 
“  ‘  upon  the  people  of  this  parish  and  town  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  League  to 
“  ‘  come  forward  now,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  join  the  National  ranks,  as  Ave 
“  «  must  regard  those  who  are  not  with  us  in  the  coming  hour  of  trial  as  against  us.'  ” 

The  next  is  the  27th  August  1887.  Then  I  see  there  are  some  words  there  which 
tell  me  it  has  relation  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  I  will  withdraw  that  if  your 
Lordship  pleases. 

Then,  my  Lord,  September  17th,  1887  : — 

“  Colmeen  (co.  Clare).  M.  S.  Cunningham,  deputy  vice-president,  presided. 
“  That  as  this  is  our  first  meeting  since  a  report  appeared  in  the  ‘  Irish  Times  ' 
“  of  the  houghing  of  five  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  John  Quinn,  who  holds  an 
“  evicted  farm,  we  brand  that  report  as  false  and  misleading,  as  there  was  but  one 
“  beast  injured,  and  that  in  the  open  day.” 

“  October  15th,  1887,  Shandrum.  Mr.  J.  Culhane,  vice-president,  in  the 
“  chair.  The  young  men  of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  were  present  to  a 

)9 

“  man. 

“  December  10th,  1887,  Killarney  (co.  Kerry).  In  the  midst  of  enthusiastic 
“  cheers  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheehan,  M.P.,  the  worthy  president,  took  the  chair. 


» 


“  4  That  at  this,  our  first  meeting  after  the  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  the 
“  ‘  Manchester  martyrs,  we  proclaim  our  adhesion  to  the  principles  for  which 
“  ‘  they  died,  and  our  determination  to  preserve  their  memory  with  grateful 
“  ‘  hearts  until  better  times  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  displaying  in  a  manner 
“  4  worthy  of  them  and  of  their  cause  our  remembrance  of  their  proud  and  heroic 
“  ‘  patriotism.’  *  That  we  express  our  high  esteem  and  approbation  of  tho  manly 
“  ‘  and  patriotic  action  of  Mr.  J.  Brosnan,  T.C.,  in  undergoing  a  month’s  imprison- 
“  ‘  ment  for  tho  freedom  of  the  press,  and  we  wish  to  assure  him  and  his  family 
“  ‘  of  the  respect  of  all  Nationalists.’  Tho  chairman  then  in  eloquent  terms  put 
“  the  resolutions  to  the  meeting,  and  they  were  adoptod  amidst  vociferous  cheering, 
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“  and  the  proceedings  terminated.  Several  members  of  the  Killarney  Gaelic 
“  Athletic  Club  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  then  paraded  the  streets  in  mili- 
“  tary  order,  and,  having  come  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Brosnan,  in  one  voice 
“  they  called  for  cheers  for  that  gentleman.”  .... 

The  next  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Healy,  and  I  will  take  care  in  this  speech  that  I  am  about 
to  read  to  read  nothing  that  is  objectionable.  It  is  the  7th  A.pril.  I  will  only  put  in 
a  portion  of  it.  Mr.  Healy  said  : — 

“  It  seems  to  me  there  will  be  lively  times  in  this  district  shortly.  I  must 
“  say  of  all  the  impudent  things  that  I  ever  heard  of  it  is  to  put  this  sum  of  1,000/. 
“  upon  the  head  of  this  policeman.  Why  his  mother  would  sell  a  dozen  sons  like 
“  him  for  half  the  money.  As  long  as  he  was  sound  of  limb  and  wind  he  gets 
“  about  22s.  6d.  a  week,  but  when  his  spine  becomes  damaged  he  stands  at  the  rate 
“  of  1,000/.  That  is  an  extraordinary  price  to  put  on  the  thing  covered  by  that 
“  man’s  helmet.  I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  his  broken  bones,  and  if  I  had 
“  a  bit  of  sticking  plaster  I  would  put  it  on  the  spot.  Well,  truly  British  laws  are 
“  queer.  If  you  kill  a  policeman  they  won’t  charge  you  one  penny  for  it,  but  if 
“  you  damage  a  limb  they  will  mulct  you  1,000/.  for  it.  When  the  agitation  was 
“  first  started  these  grand  jurors  were  a  very  respectable  body  of  men,  very  well 
“  dressed  and  very  portly,  and  many  of  them  could  confine  two  or  three  bottles 
“  of  port  or  a  pint  of  whisky  under  their  waistcoats.  Well,  they  can  put  the 
“  whisky  by  still  when  they  get  it,  but  that  is  not  often.”  I  only  read  to  there 
because  the  other  refers  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

Then  the  2nd  June  1878,  Mr.  John  Dillon  at  Kildare  said  — 

“  We  are  told  that  this  letter  does  not  touch  the  National  movement,  that  we 
“  have  only  to  give  up  boycotting,  and  be  friendly  with  landgrabbers  and  then, 
“  indeed,  the  Government  and  the  Court  of  Rome  will  not  object  to  the  National 
“  League.  Well,  I  answer,  neither  would  the  landlords  object.  I  have  been  for 
“  nine  years  engaged  in  this  struggle,  and  if  any  man  asked  me  what  was  it  that 
“  won  so  far,  I  would  answer  without  hesitation  it  was  keeping  the  farms  empty. 
“  If  the  landlords  had  found  it  possible  during  these  nine  years  to  let  every 
“  evicted  farm  you  never  would  have  had  a  land  bill  at  all.  Those  who  went 
“  before  us  tried  good  means,  and  they  tried  bad  means  too  ;  and  there  never  was 
“  the  slightest  success  until  we  hit  upon  the  dodge  of  making  it  too  hot  for  the 
“  man  who  took  his  neighbour’s  land.  We  are  invited  now,  if  you  please,  in 
“  obedience  to  a  rescript  from  Rome,  to  hand  in  the  only  weapon  that  ever  was 
“  the  least  use.  I  would  rather  hold  on  to  my  weapon  until  the  war  is  done,  and 
“  as  we  have  found  it  serve  us  on  many  occasions,  I  will  leave  it  to  your  own 
“  judgment  whether  you  will  give  it  up  or  not.” 

Then  my  Lords,  “  The  23rd  June  1888.  Demonstration  at  Timolin.  Mr. 
“  Davitt  said,  the  first  duty  which  should  devolve  upon  the  first  Home  Rule 
“  Parliament  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  if  I  can  help  it,  the  reinstatement  of  every 
“  family  in  its  holding  that  has  been  evicted  since  this  land  agitation  began  in 
“  1879.  Justice  will  require  this  to  be  done,  apart  from  the  national  claim  which 
“  such  people  will  have  for  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  cause  of  the  people  has 
“  been  so  powerfully  advanced.  Every  man  and  woman  who  has  been  imprisoned 
“  during  the  same  period  for  resisting  eviction  or  for  refusing  to  become  informers 
in  Star  Chamber  Courts,  or  for  rendering  soldierly  service  in  this  movement, 
“  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  for  life  at  the  hands  of  a  self -governed  Ireland! 
“  if  such  persons  choose  to  accept  of  such  reward.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Is  there  anything  in  that  last  that  you  do  not  wish  in  ? 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friends  asked  me  yesterday  to  refrain  from  reading  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Davitt,  which  of  course  I  did,  until  to-day. 

(  The  President.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  August  the  1st,  1885,  my  Lord.  Mr.  Davitt  then  proceeded  to  refer 
to  the  origin  and  motive  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  a  lecture  of  considerable  length. 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request  of  my  friend  if  I  read  it  to  read  it  at  length.  I  would 
put  it  all  in  because  I  think  my  friends  are  quite  entitled  to  read  it  if  I  read  a 
but  it  is  a  lecture  that  will  take  so  long  to  read - 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  should  really  like  it  to  be  read.  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind  at 
all.  It  really  is  useful  in  this  way.  I  think  your  Lordships  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
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have  anything  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  matter,  It  is  a  lecture  entitled  “  Twenty 
Years’  History,”  and  I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  your  Lordships  to  hear  the  history 
of  the  subject. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  the  court  is  quite  seized  of  it. 

( The  President.)  We  must  keep  things  in  order.  If  Sir  Henry  James  does  not  read 
any  part  you  are  not  entitled  to  read  it  now. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  not  pressing  to  have  part  read,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  Sir  Henry  James  was  abstaining  from  reading  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  was  abstaining  entirely.  It  was  a  lecture,  and  would  take 
some  time  if  the  whole  is  to  be  read. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  press  to  have  it  read.  I  thought  my  friend  was  rather 
inviting  me  to  say  whether  I  wished  it  read. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  asked,  and  reasonably  asked,  that  in  relation  to  statements 
that  were  put  under  the  heading  of  “  The  Campaign,”  that  the  newspaper  should  be 
produced  showing  how  these  paragraphs  occurred.  I  have  them  here  now,  my  Lord.  As 
a  specimen  I  will  take  the  first  Saturday,  October  8th,  1881,  to  which  there  is  the 
word  “  Campaign,”  I  believe  the  heading  is  the  same  in  all  the  paper.  Then  we  come 
to  the  8th  October — something  has  been  said  about  that  date.  I  think  your  Lordships 
have  a  printed  slip.  It  was  on  the  first  page  as  it  appeared.  We  have  taken  these  as 
things  that  occurred.  My  Lords,  the  next  is  the  8th  October,  and  I  think  the  last 
example  given  is  the  19th  November  1881,  and  I  have  made  a  selection  of  certain  parts 
that  appear  in  the  print. 

“  Alleged  shooting  near  Kanturk.  Cows  taken  from  a  sheriff.  Scattered 
“  corn  and  broken  roofs.  The  holy  war.  An  unlucky  labourer.  Tubbercurry 
“  prosecutions.” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  this,  my  Lord,  is  cited  as  an  example,  we  had  better  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

(Mr.  Reid .)  These  are  extracted  from  different  papers,  I  see. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is,  taking  the  headings. 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  These  are  not  all  headings,  at  least  I  assume  they  are  not.  For 
instance,  the  column  headed  “  Campaign  ”  begins  thus: — 

“  Evicting  a  Land  League  secretary.  The  war  in  Michaelstown.  Renewed 
“  hostilities.  A  rumour.  Alleged  shooting  near  Kenturk.  Disturbance  at  Mill- 
“  street.  Release  of  suspects.  Address  and  testimonial  to  the  Rev.  William 
“  Rhallgan,  C.C.  :  running  for  his  life.  Malicious  prosecution.  The  suspects. 
“  Mr.  O’Gorman’s  license.  Cows  taken  from  the  sheriff.  An  emergency  sheriff 
“  insisting  on  his  right.  Scattered  corn  and  broken  roofs.  Landlords  com- 
“  bining.  The  holy  war.  Process  serving  made  difficult.  A  landgrabber  con- 
“  founded.  Captain  Moonlight.  An  unlucky  labourer.  Tubbercurry  prosecu- 
“  tions.  Just  indignation.  Breaking  a  policeman’s  nose.  The  Clare  League 
“  on  boycotting.  A  landgrabber  boycotted.  The  right  course.  Not  to  shoe 
“  horses.” 

I  merely  give  that  as  an  example. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Then  there  seems  to  be  in  “  United  Ireland,”  15  October  1881,  “the 
last  before  O’Brien’s  arrest.”  I  think  it  is  fair  to  put  that  in.  He  was  arrested 
shortly  after  that.  I  take  it,  Sir  Charles,  these  that  appear  here  on  October  15th  are 
the  same  as  those  that  appear  on  the  paper. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  no  doubt  ir  is  so. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Then  what  appears  here,  it  may  be  taken,  were  after  O'Brien  was 
arrested  as  a  suspect. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  us  see  the  papers. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  There  are  one  or  two  more  of  those.  (The  book  was  handed  to  the 
judges.) 

My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  read  one  or  two  particular  headings  showing  the  nature 
of  what  is  called  the  Campaign.  It  is  under  the  heading  of  Campaign. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  The  one  your  Lordship  has  had  is  the  18th  October  1881. 

“  A  Rumour. — A  Press  Association  telegram  states  that  a  farmer  named 
“  Leary,  residing  near  Rathmore,  was  on  Monday  night  visited  by  40  disguised 
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“  men,  and  warned  not  to  pay  rent.  Several  of  their  number  fired  at  him,  and 
“  he  died  on  Tuesday  morning.” 

( The  President.)  Under  what  heading  is  that  ? 

(Sir  U.  James.)  This  is  the  Campaign. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  I  know,  but  what  special  heading  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  “  A  rumour.” 

(The  President.)  You  had  not  got  that  among  your  extracts  ? 

(Sir  II.  James.)  No,  we  had  only  taken  a  portion  then. 

“  Alleged  Shooting  near  Kanturk. — The  ‘  Central  News  ’  says  : — On  Monday 
“  evening  a  man  living  near  Kanturk  was  fired  at,  and,  it  is  believed,  mortally 
“  wounded.  He  had  carried  oats  for  a  boycotted  farmer.” 

“  Running  for  his  Life. — A  bailiff  who  some  days  ago  arrived  at  Cranavone, 
“  Cahir,  to  serve  writs  on  Lord  Waterford’s  property,  had  to  run  for  his  life.” 

“  Cows  taken  from  a  Sheriff. — The  sub-sheriff  for  the  County  Leitrim  seized 
“  two  cows  belonging  to  a  farmer  named  Thomas  Doherty,  of  Drumdoo.  When 
“  the  bailiffs  were  endeavouring  to  put  the  cows  into  a  yard,  a  crowd  rushed  in 
“  on  them,  and  drove  the  cows  away.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and 
“  the  Riot  Act  was  read.  The  sheriff,  considering  that  there  would  be  no  chance 
“  of  recovering  the  cows,  returned  amidst  the  cheering  and  groaning  of  the 
“  people.” 

“  Scattered  Corn  and  broken  Roofs. — On  Sunday  evening  15  stacks  of  com 
“  were  scattered  through  the  fields  of  W.  Lysaght,  Hazlewood,  Mallow ;  a  lime- 
“  kiln  was  torn  down,  roofs  of  houses  broken  in,  and  iron  gates  broken  up.  Some 
“  months  ago  Mr.  Lysaght  was  fired  at.” 

“The  Holy  War. — Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  Treasurer  of  the  Irish  Land  League, 
“  telegraphed  to  Father  Sheehy  congratulating  him  upon  his  release,  and  hoping 
“  he  may  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  holy  war  against  Saxon  rule.” 

“  Process  Serving  made  difficult. — The  people  opposed  a  determined  resistance 
“  to  the  serving  of  writs  in  Cionfaulough,  King’s  County,  on  Saturday.  When 
“  the  police  and  military  started  on  the  road  they  found  it  rendered  im- 
“  passable  by  trunks  of  trees  and  piles  of  stones.  Seven  bridges  were  raised,  and 
“  when  the  police  advanced  towards  the  obstruction  they  received  such  showers 
“  of  missiles  that  they  gave  up  the  mission.” 

“  Captain  Moonlight. — In  the  town  of  Scariff  notices  signed  ‘  Captain  Moon- 
“  light,’  containing  threats  against  any  person  that  would  dare  speak  to  the 
“  police  or  supply  them  with  necessaries,  have  been  posted.” 

“Just  Indignation. — The  Borris  magistrates  having  refused  to  sign  the 
“  license  of  Mr.  James  Flood,  hotel-keeper,  the  people  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
“  by  burning  in  effigy  two  of  the  magistrates.” 

Then,  my  Lord,  in  “  United  Ireland,”  the  issue  of  November  5th,  1881,  there  is  a 
heading  called  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Country.”  There  are  several  headings  under  this. 
Amongst  others,  this  appears  under  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Country  ”  : 

“  Captain  Moonlight  in  Kildare. — The  following  threatening  notice  was  found 
“  posted  on  the  Athy  Catholic  Church  gate  on  Sunday  morning  :  ‘Notice  to  the 
“  ‘  Kavanaghs  of  Chapel  Lane,  Athy.  Drive  no  more  Presen ers  or  police.  As 
“  ‘  I  am  Captain  Moonlight  I  will  visit  you  by  a  nearly  Date,  and  leave  youse 
“  ‘  a  nexample  to  all  mankind.  Captain  Moonlight.’  ” 

At  the  bottom  were  two  coffins  carefully  and  tastefully  drawn.  The  notice  was 
written  in  a  female  hand.  That  appears  under  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Country.” 

“  Attacking  a  Protection  Hut. — A  respectable  young  man  named  Charles 
“  Gunn  has  been  committed  for  trial,  without  bail,  on  a  charge  of  taking  part 
“  in  an  attack  on  a  ‘  protection  police  hut  ’  at  Ballagh,  on  the  night  of  the 
“  Roscommon  meeting.  The  ‘  attack  ’  was,  according  to  the  evidence,  confined 
“  to  his  being  one  of  a  party  who  followed  a  band,  and  into  whom  two  policemen 
“  discharged  their  rifles  as  soon  as  stones  Avere  thrown.  The  police  say  the  fire 
“  Avas  returned  by  a  pistol  shot  from  the  crowd.” 

“  Threatening  Notices  near  Athlone. — A  notice  was  found  posted,  on  Wednes- 
“  day  morning,  upon  the  door  of  the  National  School  at  Clonoun,  about  three 
“  miles  from  Athlone,  threatening  with  death  any  farmer  who  paid  his  rent.  To 
“  the  notice  was  appended  the  customary  insignia  of  ‘  Rory,”  a  death’s  head,  and 
crossbones.” 
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“No  one  to  cut  His  hay. 

“  A  landlord  in  the  parish  of  Quin,  who  evicted  a  tenant  some  time  ago. 
•*  cannot  get  anyone  to  cut  or  save  his  hay,  and  the  few  acres  cut  by  the 
“  *  emergency  men  ’  are  only  fit  for  manure.  The  few  men  in  his  employment 
“  are  guarded  by  police  while  at  work. 

“  Suspected  of  paying  rent. 

“  A  telegram  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  states  that  large  quantities  of  farm 
“  produce  were  burnt  on  Wednesday  night,  on  farms  near  Readon  and  Bally - 
“  farnon,  the  owners  being  suspected  of  paying  their  rent. 

“  A  midnight  warning. 

“  A  telegram  of  Thursday  says  : — A  party  of  armed,  disguised,  men  last  night 
“  visited  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Michael  Walshe,  at  Berring,  12  miles  from 
“  Cork,  and  cautioned  him  repeatedly  not  to  pay  his  rent  or  they  would  take  his 
“  life.  He  said  he  would  pay  his  rent,  and  would  not  be  intimidated  by  them. 
“  One  of  the  party  then  fired  and  wounded  him,  it  is  believed  mortally.  The 
“  tenants  were  about  to  pay  their  rents  to  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Charleville,  who  is 
“  agent.  It  is  stated  they  are  afraid  now  to  pay.  A  man  named  Daniel  Herlihy 
“  has  been  arrested.” 

I  will  not  go  on  with  these  under  the  heading  of  “  Spirit  of  the  country,”  containing 
paragraphs  such  as  I  have  read  ;  there  are  nearly  three  columns.  I  have  given  those 
as  an  example. 


Fitzgerald  O’Keeffe,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

40.414.  Were  you  a  cashier  in  the  branch  of  the  National  Bank,  Castleisland,  in  the 
year  1881  ? — I  was. 

40.415.  Did  a  person  of  the  name  of  Timothy  Horan  have  an  account  at  the  bank  at 
that  time? — He  had. 

40.416.  Will  you  refer  to  your  book.  Did  he  pav  in  two  cheques  in  that  month,  one 
for  61.  ?— Yes. 

40.417.  Will  you  give  me  the  number,  please,  of  the  cheque  for  61.  Your  Lordship 

will  find  this  referred  to  at  page  1113,  where  the  Timothy  Horan  letter  is  set  out ? _ 

6,309. 

40.418.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  cheque  ? — The  13th  October. 

40.419.  (Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  would  be  when  he  paid  it  in? — That  is  the 
date  of  the  cheque. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  13th  October  1881. 

40.420.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  he  pay  in  also  another  cheque  for  41.  10s.  on  the  same 
day  ? — He  did. 

40.421.  What  was  the  number  of  the  other  chq  ue  ? — 6,459. 

40.422.  Paid  in  on  the  same  day  ? — On  the  same  day. 

40.423.  What  bank  were  they  drawn  on  ? — The  Hibernian  Bank,  Dublin. 

40.424.  Can  you  tell  me  by  whom  they  were  drawn  ? — J.  E.  Kenny. 

40.425.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  tell  me  of  your  own  knowledge  whether 
that  is  Dr.  Kenny,  the  member  of  Parliament  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

40.426.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  was  the  date  of  their  being  paid  in  ? — The  19th  of 
October. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  tho  endorsement  on  the  letter,  J.  F., 
is  the  12th  October  1881.  The  entry  is  this,  my  Lord.  “  T.  Horan,  treasurer,  Castle- 
“  island  Land  League,  J.  E.  Kenny,  Hibernian  Bank,  41.  10s.  and  61. ” 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  practically  all  I  wanted  to  get.  That  makes  it  clear. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

40.427.  This  is  your  day-book  ? — Yes,  wo  enter  the  cheques  in  that.  Before  sending 
them  away  we  take  particulars  of  the  cheques. 

40.428.  It  was  a  cheque  signed  by  J.  E.  Kenny  ? — Yes. 

40.429.  Do  you  recollect  whether  he  was  described  as  treasurer  of  the  Land  League? 
— I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  except  what  is  in  that  book. 
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40.430.  At  all  evonts,  it  was  addressed  to  T.  Horan,  who  was  described  as  treasurer 
of  the  Land  League  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Oh,  no. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  he  is. 

(The  President.)  You  mean  payable  in  his  favour,  I  suppose? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Payable  in  his  favour.  What  did  I  say? 

(The  President.)  Addressed. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  meant  he  was  the  payee.  He  was  so  described  in  the  cheque. 

(Witness.)  The  cheque  was  in  favour  of  what  you  see  down  there. 

40.431.  That  is  what  I  say  ;  in  favour  of  the  treasurer  of  the  C.  Ill.  Branch  ? — That 
would  be  Castleisland. 

40.432.  That  would  mean  the  cheque  was  drawn  in  favour  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

40.433.  Endorsed  by  T.  Horan  ? — Yes. 

40.434.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  the  treasurer  or  secretary  or  what  his  position 
was  ? — I  could  not  say. 

40.435.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  not  another  endorsement  on  the  cheque 
besides  T.  Horan  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

40.436.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  it— that  there  probably  was.  It  is  drawn 
in  favour  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  then 
under  the  head  of  “  last  endorser  ”  you  have  “  T.  Horan  ”  ?— Yes. 

40.437.  If  it  was  made  payable  to  the  treasurer,  as  you  say  it  was,  of  the  Castle¬ 
island  branch  of  the  Land  League,  it  would  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  it  not,  be 
endorsed  by  the  person  who  satisfied  you  he  was  the  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

40.438.  And  Horan  would  be  the  last  endorser  and  person  who  presented  it  for 

payment  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  Is  that  a  general  heading — a  printed  heading  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Then  supposing  there  was  only  one  endorser,  would  not  it  come 


under  that  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  are  two  heads ;  first  of  all,  “  last  endorser,  and  then,  in 
whose  favour  drawn.”  Under  the  head  of  “  in  whose  favour  drawn  ”  is  “  the  treasurer 
“  of  the  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land  League.” 

40.439.  It  must  be  endorsed  by  the  person  who  satisfies  you  he  is  the  treasurer  of 
the  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land  League?— Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  go  through  the  form  of  calling  for  this  cheque,  because 
Dr.  Kenny  has  made  an  affidavit  of  documents.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  attention  has  been  called  to  it  here  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  If  there  had  been  any  point  of  that  kind  I  should  have  made  an 

objection,  but  I  have  made  no  objection. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  am  quite  following  my  friend,  feir  Charles  Bussell,  I  think 
what  is  clear  is  this  by  taking  the  book.  First  is  the  column  as  to  the  person  in 
favour  of  whom  it  is  drawn.  It  would  appear  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  Castleisland  Land  League.  Of  course  a  person  could  not  endorse  as  treasurer. 
(The  President.)  Is  no  name  given  ? 

(Sir  PL.  James.)  No,  that  would  be  the  payee  on  the  face  of  the  cheque — treasurer  of 

the  Castleisland  Land  League.  ,  T  u 

40.440.  (The  President.)  Were  these  cheques  payable  to  order,  or  to  bearer  ( — I  could 

not  say  that  from  our  books. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  endorsement  shows  it  must  have  been  to  order. 

(The  President.)  Not  necessarily. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Not  necessarily,  but  almost. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Some  are  payable  to  bearer.  Of  course  a  person  could  not,  endorse 
as  treasurer.  You  must  get  a  name.  Then  comes  “  last  endorser  :  T.  Horan.” 

(Payee.)  The  treasurer  in  his  official  capacity  ;  endorsement  in  his  personal  name  of 


T.  Horan. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  He  was  not  treasurer,  he  was  secretary. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  the  person  that  endorsed. 

i  Mr.  Murphy.)  I  was  about  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Kenny’s  affidavit  of  documents, 
which  in  paragraph  2  says  this  : — “  I  was  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
“  from  about  the  month  of  February  1880  until  about  the  month  of  October  1881, 
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“  durino-  that  period  there  were  in  my  possession  the  following  books  of  the  said 
“  League : — Bankers  pass-book  with  the  Hibernian  Bank  cash  book,  cheque  book, 
“  returned  cancelled  cheques.  (3.)  Such  books  and  documents  passed  out  of  my 
“  possession  in  the  month  of  October  1881,  when  I  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Kil- 
“  mainham  Prison.  I  believe  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed  into  the 
a  possession  of  M!r.  W .  F.  IVlalony,  who  was  himself  within  a  short  period  after  my 
“  arrest,  also  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Graol,  and  I  am  not  aware  into  whose 
“  possession  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed.  The  said  books  and,  docu- 
“  ments  have  never  since  my  arrest  been  in  my  possession  or  under  my  control.” 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Mr.  Basil  William  Hardcastle,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

40.441.  Are  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  in  Dublin  ? — No. 

40.442.  In  whose  employment  are  you  ?  —  I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Spain 

Brothers.  .  . 

40.443.  Have  you  examined  the  books  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Yes. 

40.444.  Have  you  got  the  transcript  here  ? — I  have  (; producing  the  same). 

40.445.  Do  you  find  a  cheque,  No.  6309.  for  61.  ? — Yes. 

40.446.  To  whose  account  is  it  debited  in  the  books  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — An 

account  in  the  name  of  J.  E.  Kenny,  No.  1. 

40.447.  There  are  more  accounts  than  one  in  the  name  of  J.  E.  Kenny  ? — There  are. 

40.448.  Now  6459 — to  whose  account  is  that  debited  ? — To  the  same  account  on  the 

same  date. 

40.449.  That  is  for  4 1.  10-s.  ? — That  is  for  47.  10s. 

40.450.  Is  that  in  the  Dublin  account? — The  head  office,  Dublin. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Reid. 

40.451.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  document  you  have  in  your  hand ;  are  those  all 
extracts  ? — That  is  a  copy  from  the  ledger. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  thought  we  invited  a  statement  that  we  could  agree. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  but  it  could  not  be  in  this  particular  matter.  This 
must  be  separate.  This  is  the  Horan  cheque  for  61. 

40  452.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  a  transcript  simply  of  the  account  ? — That  is  all. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Would  your  Lordships  kindly  refer  to  page  2015  of  the 
evidence.  Captain  Plunket  was  asked  to  supply  some  information  by  your  Lordship. 
Mr.  Reid  had  cross-examined  Captain  Plunkett  as  to  cases  in  which  he  knew  of 
outrages  following  denunciations,  and  at  page  2015,  question  37,860,  he  is  being 
examined:  (Q.)  “What  is  asked  is  whether  you  can  say  the  way  in  which  he  was 
“  denounced,  whether  it  was  in  the  paper  or  League  meeting,  or  what?— (A.)  In  the 
“  paper,  I  think.  It  is  some  time  ago,  and  I  really  forget.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Perhaps 
“  your  Lordship  will  let  Captain  Plunkett,  if  he  can  give  the  information,  supply  it 
“  afterwards.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course,  Mr.  Reid,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
“  objection  to  Captain  Plunkett  making  out  such  a  list  if  my  Lord  thinks  it  right. 
“  (The  President.)  It  is  a  specific  instance  ;  I  understand  Captain  Plunkett  to  say  he 
a  oannot  remember  at  the  moment  how  the  denunciation  as  you  call  it  took  place, 
“  but  have  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  ?  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Could  you  find 

“  out  how  Cahill  was  denounced  Mr.  Reid  means.  Have  you  any  information  or 
“  means  of  finding  it  out  ? — (A.)  The  district  inspector  of  the  district  would  know. 
“  I  could  discover  from  him.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  understand, 
“  although  the  cross-examination  is  most  pertinent.  Captain  Plunkett  had  not  come 
“  here  on  our  behalf  to  prove  anything  of  that  kind.  (The  President.)  No,  but  if  he 
“  has  the  means  he  will  communicate  it.  (The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  have  the 
“  means  of  finding  out  the  channel  through  which  Cahill  was  denounced,  and  you 
“  will  hand  the  information  to  us,  we  will  hand  them  to  Mr.  lloid.  If  any  other 
“  information  occurs  to  you,  you  can  semi  it,  but  1  do  not  ask  you  to  make  a 
“  list.” 
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Then  I  go  on  to  the  Ribbonism.  I  have  the  information  here  in  writing  from 
Captain  Plunkett,  and  I  propose  to  hand  it  in  and  give  it  also  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid, 
and  if  he  requires  Captain  Plunkett  to  come  back  of  course  I  shall  only  be  too  glad 
for  him  to  come  back. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  first  thing  is  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Reid. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  handed  it  to  Mr.  Reid. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Just  this  moment.  My  Lords,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  Attorney- 
G-eneral  suggests  that  I  was  dealing  with  Captain  Plunkett  in  regard  to  a  certain  list. 
What  I  was  doing  was  this  :  If  you  look  at  the  question  just  before  the  Attorney- 
General  commenced,  what  I  had  done  was  to  cross-examine  as  to  whether  he  could 
give  evidence  as  to  persons  named,  and  afterwards  denounced,  and  afterwards  outraged. 
Then  the  Attorney-General  says  :  “  Can  you  give  us  the  time  when  Cahill  ” — the 
person  he  did  not  remember  when  I  was  cross-examining — “  was  first  referred  to  and 
denounced  ?  ”  And  the  question  I  asked  was  what  way  Cahill  was  denounced,  whether 
in  was  in  the  paper,  or  by  a  resolution  at  a  meeting,  or  what ;  and  the  President  spoke 
about  its  being  a  specific  question.  My  learned  friend  the  Attorney- General  himself 
shows  at  question  37,862  what  I  had  been  about,  because  he  says,  “  If  you  have  the 
“  means  of  finding  out  the  channel  through  which  Cahill  was  denounced,  and  you  will 
“  hand  the  information  to  us,  we  will  hand  them  to  Mr.  Reid.”  If  he  chooses  to  call 
Captain  Plunkett  to  prove  the  list,  let  it  be  so,  but  I  do  not  admit  this. 

(The  President.)  Just  observe  :  “  (Mr.  Reid.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  let  Captain 
“  Plunkett,  if  he  can  give  the  information,  supply  it  afterwards.”  That  is  your 
suggestion. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Now,  it  is  suggested,  as  I  understand,  that  Captain  Plunkett  has 
given  this  information. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  it  is  upon  information  about  Cahill  I  should  be  grateful  for  it ; 
but  instead  of  that  the  Attorney- General  proposes  to  give  a  list  of  other  instances,  not 
Cahill’s,  in  which  he  says  other  persons  were  named  and  afterwards  outraged.  That  we 
all  object  to. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  in  the  least  deny  that  if  Mr.  Reid  desires  to  have 
Captain  Plunkett  back  he  can. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  want  him  back. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  One  moment.  If  he  desires  Cnptain  Plunkett  back,  he  shall 
come  back.  I  have  handed  the  list  to  Mr.  Reid,  and  to  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
and  I  have  put  upon  the  list  the  papers  in  which  the  persons  were  denounced. 

(The  President.)  If  it  was  a  reference  to  papers,  that  could  be  put  in.  Surely  you 
will  not  object  to  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  let  my  friends  have  it  till  to-morrow  morning. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Have  what? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  list,  and  examine  it.  They  can  then  say  if  they  wish 
Captain  Plunkett  to  come  over  from  Ireland  to  prove  this.  If  so,  then  of  course,  he 
must  come  over,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  intimate  the  fact  of  this  information  having 
been  sent  in  writing.  It  can  be,  having  regard  to  what  has  passed  and  been  put  in  by 
Captain  Plunkett,  without  Captain  Plunkett  being  recalled. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  a  voice  in  this  matter.  I  should  desire  Captain  Plunkett  to 
be  recalled. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  with  reference  to  a  particular  newspaper. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  would  take  that,  certainly. 

(The  President.)  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  no  injustice  to  your  client  if 
you  let  this  go  in. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  We  shall  examine  this  list.  It  is  not  very  long.  There  are  only 
two  columns. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  give  my  learned  friend  the  newspaper  cuttings  as 
well. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  will  examine  and  see  if  we  can  admit  it ;  that  is  all  I  can  say  at 
present.  There  was  another  witness  of  the  same  kind,  whom  I  thought  my  friend  was 
going  to  call. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  is  coming  ;  I  believe  he  actually  arrived  10  minutes  ago. 
Then,  my  Lords,  I  supplement  what  I  have  given  to  my  learned  friends  by  giving  them 
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extracts  from  the  newspapers,  which  I  am  prepared  to  verify.  If  you  will  give  me  the 
original  list  I  will  hand  you  the  newspaper  cuttings  verified. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Can  we  have  the  document  complete  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  the  document  complete. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  With  the  verification  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  With  the  verification. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  were  some  letters  with  the  documents,  which  were  called  the 
Matthew  Harris  documents,  which  were  letters  found  upon  him.  Four  of  those  letters 
were  placed  accidentally  in  a  wrong  bundle  of  papers,  and  they  were  afterwards  given 
to  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  shown  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  and  I  have  permission  to  read  them,  so  that  they  should  be  added  to  the 
previous  letters.  The  first  letter  is  one  from  Mr.  Parnell,  from  Avondale,  Rathdrum, 
addressed  to  Matthew  Harris,  Esq.,  Ballinasloe  : — 

My  dear  Sir,  Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me  the  strong  desirability  of 
forming  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  our  countrymen  abroad, 
and  more  especially  in  America,  for  assistance  in  forwarding  the  new  land 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  ownership  by  the  occupier,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
“  of  upholding  the  tenant  during  this  terrible  crisis  by  the  promotion  of  organi¬ 
sation.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  appeal  we  have  drawn  up,  and  trust  you 
will  permit  yourself  to  be  added  to  the  committee,  and  allow  your  name  to  be 
“  appended  to  the  appeal.” 

The  next  is  : — 

“  House  of  Commons,  November  14th,  1882.  My  Dear  Sir,  Great  pressure 
“  of  business  has  prevented  me  up  till  now  from  replying  to  your  letter,  which  I 
have  duly  received,  and  for  which  accept  my  best  thanks.  I  have  been  written 
I  t0  several  times  by  the  United  Trades  Association  of  Cork  on  the  subject  of  the 
stoppage  of  hunting.  They  represent  to  me  that  the  tailors,  bootmakers, 
“  farriers,  &c.  are  experiencing  heavy  losses  from  the  stoppage  of  hunting,  and 
they  ask  me  whether  I  think  sufficient  reason  exists  now  for  persisting  in  the 
course  adopted  last  winter.  I  have  replied  that  I  wish  to  consult  with  some 
friends  in  Ireland  before  making  any  public  declaration  on  the  subject.  I  am 
“  inclined  to  think  that  if  resolutions  calling  upon  the  people  to  prevent  hunting 
are  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  our  new  league,  violent  attacks  upon  the  hunts¬ 
men  follow  afterwards.  The  Government  would  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  pro¬ 
claiming  our  movement  an  illegal  one.  It  is  quite  lawful  for  a  farmer  to 
prevent  hounds  and  horses  from  coming  on  to  his  land,  and  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  to  invite  farmers  to  adopt  this  action,  but  if  actions  of  a  different 
kind  follow  the  passing  of  our  resolutions  at  our  meetings,  our  organization 
may  be  held  liable  for  the  results.  You  have  had  a  great  triumph  in 
the  matter  of  the  attack  made  on  the  meeting  by  the  police,  and  the  action 
taken  against  you  by  the  magistrates  and  sub-inspector,  but  you  will  of 
course  always  remember  that  the  days  of  freedom  of  speech  are  gone  by  in 
Ireland,  and  that  we  cannot  venture  to  speak  as  freely  as  we  did  in  the  old 
“  times.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell— Matthew 
“  Harris,  Esq. 

My  Lords,  it  is  not  so  much  the  contents  of  that  letter,  but  it  is  to  show  the  position 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  occupied.  r 

The  third  letter  is  one  from  Mr.  John  Dillon  : — 


.. nr  -n  tt  '  Martella  Lodge,  Ballybrack, 

“My  Dear  Harris,  July  18th. 

“  Your  letter  of  July  14  received  only  this  morning.  I  will  tell  you  frank h 
that  1  felt  very  much  annoyed  at  your  letter  on  Davitt,  and  thought  you  had  treatec 
Davitt  in  a  very  unworthy  way.  You  know  that  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  since  his  release  from  Portland  as  any  man  could  be,  but  I  don’t  think  it  is  the 
right  way  to  deal  with  a  man  with  Davitt’s  history  to  publish  such  a  virulent  attack  as 
that  contained  in  your  letter  in  his  absence.  1  had  used  my  utmost  influence  with  him 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  new  departure,  and  I  wished  that  a  fair  opportunity  should 
be  given  him  to  do  so,  without  the  appearance  of  his  having  been  bullied  out  of  it.  A 
man  of  Davitt  s  temporament  should  be  persuaded  for  he  cannot  be  driven.  I  don’t 
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approve  of  Davitt’s  method  of  replying  to  your  attack  no  more  than  I  liked  your  letter, 
but  he  has  a  hot  temper,  and  you  gave  him  strong  provocation.  I  know  nothing  of 
what  passed  between  you  and  Davitt,  but  I  know  that  he  was  at  the  time  under  the 
influence  of  such  strong  excitement  that  I  should  consider  it  hardly  friendly  or  fair 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  all  he  said  at  that  time.  The  whole  business  is,  I  think, 
exceedingly  discreditable,  and  will  injure  our  cause  very  much  indeed.  What  makes 
you  think  that  I  am  not  a  Republican  ?  I  cannot  imagine  what  ground  you  have 
for  such  an  idea. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  John  Dillon.” 

Then  the  fourth  letter  is  from  Mr.  James  O’Kelly  : — 

“  House  of  Commons, 

My  dear  Harriss,  August  5th,  1881. 

“  The  failure  of  the  Freeman  to  report  my  question  was  owing  to  any  failure 
“  of  my  voice  as  you  innocently  suggest,  but  to  a  cause  from  which  Irish  members 
“  constantly  suffer,  to  wit,  the  want  of  a  press  in  active  sympathy  with  the  cause 
“  of  the  people.  However,  the  Freeman  will  be  compelled  before  the  House 
“  rises  to  publish  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  arrests.  I  wish  you 
“  would  get  all  the  Calway,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  prisoners  to.  prepare  a  lucid 
“  statement  of  their  cases  and  send  them  to  me  at  once.  If  you  will  do  this  I  will 
«  devote  myself  to  the  ‘  suspects  ’  of  those  counties  in  particular  so  as  to  bring 
«  every  individual  case  of  hardship  before  the  House.  I  wish  especially  that  you 
“  would  send  me  a  brief  in  your  own  case  as  we  mean  to  discuss  the  arrests  in 
“  a  way  to  throw  the  fullest  light  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Send  me 
“  the  details  of  treatment  of  prisoners,  also  wherever  it  is  or  has  been  objection- 
“  able.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  getting  over  your  illness,  and  hope  you 
“  will  soon  be  restored  to  liberty  as  well  as  health. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  James  O’Kelly. 


Mr.  William  Patrick  Hanley  sworn. 


Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 


40.453.  Do  you  reside  at  Thurles,  county  Tipperary  ?— Yes. 

40.454.  I  think  you  are  a  land  and  estate  agent  ? — Yes. 

40.455.  How  long  have  you  been  in  practice  as  an  estate  agent  in  Ireland  ?  Since 
1879 

40.456.  Where  were  you  living  in  the  years  1880  and  1881?— At  a  place  called 

“  Cottage,”  outside  Thurles. 

40.457.  In  county  Tipperary  ?— In  county  Tipperary. 

40.458.  Have  you  resided  there  ever  since  ? — No. 

40.459.  When  did  you  leave  that  place  ? — I  left  it  about  1885. 

40.460.  And  were  you  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurles  from  1879  to  1885  {  Yes. 
40,461*.  What  son  of  terms  were  you  on  with  the  people  in  your  neighbourhood 

prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? — On  the  very  best  of  terms. 

40.462.  Friendly  with  them  ? — Yes. 

40.463.  Took  nart  in  their  sports  and  things  of  that  kind  ?  Y  es. 

40  464.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people,  speaking  of  the  years  1880  and  1881 ; 
was  it  a  good  condition  or  a  bad  condition  ?— In  my  district  they  were  very  prosperous. 
40,465.  Were  they  low  rented  or  high  rented  ? — The  rents  were  very  low. 

40  466.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  instances,  which,  of  course,  can  be  gone  into  if 
necessary  but  were  they,  in  fact,  rents  which  the  tenants  could  afford  to  pay  ?— In 
some  instances  I  went  into  the  Land  Court  on  my  own  property,  and  got  the  rents 
raised  I  got  the  rents  raised  in  one  instance  from  2  il.  to  49/.,  in  another  instance 
from  m.  to  17 /.,  in  another  instance  from  12/.  to  18/.,  and  in  another  instance  from 


40.467.  They  were,  of  course,  at  much  later  dates ;  that  was  in  the  year  1887,  you 

mean? — In  the  year  1887.  >  . 

40.468.  Therefore,  speaking  of  the  rents  which  you  are  dealing  with  m  the  years 
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1880  and  1881,  you  say  the  people  were  rented  moderately  ? — Very  moderately  rented. 
In  fact  for  20  years  I  did  not  hear  of  any  eviction  or  of  a  difference  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  my  locality. 

40.469.  Had  you  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  before  you  practised  there  ? — All  my 

life. 

40.470.  Brought  up  amongst  the  people  ? — Yes. 

40.471.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  had  not  been  an  eviction,  or  only  one 
eviction  in  20  years  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  an  eviction  during  20  years,  except  in  one 
instance  where  a  tenant  of  my  own  was  evicted  by  a  neighbouring  farmer. 

40.472.  What  for  ? — He  owed  him  a  debt  and  he  sold  him  out. 

40.473.  I  think  you  took  that  man  into  your  employment  ?— I  took  that  man  after¬ 
wards  into  my  own  employment. 

40.474.  That  was  practically  the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood  you  are  going  to 
speak  about.  In  1881  did  anything  happen? — About  October  1881  the  land  agitation 
began  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  my  tenants  called  upon  me  in  a  body,  and  they 
demanded  a  large  reduction. 

40.475.  When  you  say  “  called  upon  you  in  a  body  ”  I  want  to  know  in  what  number 
about? — I  should  say  about  15,  12  or  15. 

40.476.  How  many  tenants  had  you  altogether? — 20. 

40.477.  Who  were  they  headed  by  ? — They  were  headed  by  a  man  called  Ryan. 

40.478.  What  was  Ryan  ? — Ryan  was  the  principal  farmer.  He  had  26  acres  of 
land  from  me  at  6Z.  10s.  a  year,  and  his  valuation  was  about  20Z. 

40.479.  I  do  not  say  there  might  not  have  been  individual  men  hard  up  amongst 
them,  but  speaking  of  the  12  or  15  tenants  that  came,  were  they  in  a  position  to  and 
able  to  pay  ? — Many  of  them  were  very  much  better  off  than  I  was  myself  at  the 
time. 

40.480.  Was  there  any  Land  League  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time? — Oh  yes, 
the  National  League  started.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  particular  branch. 

40.481.  What  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Land  League  to  you? — I  could  not  say 
what  branch. 

40.482.  When  these  people  came,  did  any  of  them  pay  afterwards  ? — A  number  of 
them  paid  secretly. 

40.483.  How  many  ? — I  should  say  about  four. 

40.484.  You  say  secretly ;  do  you  mean  by  night  or  day  time,  or  what  ? — In  one 
instance,  a  friend  of  one  of  the  tenants  came  one  night.  He  knocked  at  my  window 
about  10  o’clock.  I  admitted  him  through  the  hall  door  and  he  paid  me. 

40.485.  Did  any  of  them  make  any  statement  to  you  in  the  course  of  their  paying? 
— That  man  stated  that  Hayes,  the  man  who  sent  his  rent,  was  afraid  to  pay,  that  he 
was  afraid  to  come  himself,  and  he  sent  him. 

40.486.  That  was  the  message  that  was  brought  by  the  man  who  paid  you  ? — Yes. 

40.487.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  ask  you  to  do  anything  about  writs,  or  about  their 
cattle  ? — Yes  ;  two  or  three  tenants  asked  to  be  served  with  writs. 

40.488.  Did  any  of  them  asK  you  about  anything  to  be  done  to  their  cattle  ? — If 
necessary,  they  said  they  would. allow  their  cattle  to  be  seized. 

40.489.  You  have  said  an  enormous  reduction.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  they 
asked  for? — They  asked  for,  I  think  it  was,  20  per  cent. ;  20  per  cent,  all  round  would 
not  meet  the  case  at  all,  because  some  of  the  tenants  held  20  per  cent,  under  the 
valuation. 

40.490.  Had  there  been  any  demand  for  a  reduction  to  you  from  the  tenants  as  a 
body,  or  at  all,  before  these  men  came  in  the  autumn  of  1881  ? — No,  they  had  never 
asked  for  a  reduction. 

40.491.  And  this  was  a  demand,  as  I  understand  you,  for  an  all-round  reduction, 
not  any  special  case? — It  was  an  all-round  reduction. 

40.492.  Did  you  serve  somo  of  those  writs  yourself  ? — Yos,  I  was  unable  to  get  any 
man  to  serve  them  with  any  certainty  of  success. 

40.493.  After  that,  did  anything  happen  to  you.  I  mean,  were  you  boycotted  ? — 1 
was  very  severely  boycotted. 

40.494.  For  how  long  ? — For  four  or  five  years. 

40.495.  Did  anything  happen  about  your  servants  ? — My  servants  were  all  ordered 
to  leave  me,  and  they  all  left  except  a  man  who  was  evicted,  a  man  callod  Marr. 
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40.496.  The  man  you  referred  to  previously  as  the  man  you  had  taken  on  when  the 
eviction  by  a  neighbouring  farmer  occurred  ? — Yes. 

40.497.  You  say  they  were  ordered  to  leave  you.  How  do  you  know.  Did  the 
servants  tell  you  so  ? — They  told  me  so.  They  said  if  they  did  not  leave  me  they 
might  be  murdered,  and  I  said  they  might  leave. 

40.498.  How  long  had  the  servants  been  with  you  ? — One  had  been  in  the  house  long 
before  I  was  born. 

40.499.  And  the  others  about  what  time? — The  others  had  been  for  many  years — 
five  or  six  years. 

40.500.  Had  you  been  on  goods  terms  with  them  ? — The  very  best  terms. 

40.501.  Was  there  any  reason  that  you  know  of  for  these  servants  leaving  you, 
except  those  threats  which  you  were  told  were  used  towards  them  ? — Ho  other  reason, 

40.502.  You  have  spoken  of  these  tenants  coming  and  paying  secretly,  and  asking 
you  to  serve  them  with  writs.  In  your  judgment  was  it  really  intimidation,  or  was  it 
a  sham  on  their  parts  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  were  really  intimidated. 

40.503.  Did  you  in  the  year  1882  get  several  agencies  for  the  collection  of  rents 
which  you  had"  not  had  before  ? — I  should  mention  before  that  that  Marr’s  house  was 
visited  by  moonlighters. 

40.504.  Did  Marr  make  a  communication  to  you  about  his  house  being  visited? — I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  fired  at.  I  picked  the  shot  out  of  a  wall, 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  You  know  you  cannot  put  that,  Mr.  Attorney. 

(The  Attorney -General)  We  have  had  the  same  evidence  admitted, 

( Sir  0.  Russell.)  Excuse  me - 

40.505.  (The  Attorney  General.)  Did  Marr  make  a  statement  to  you  ? — He  came 
down  in  a  great  fright. 

40.506.  Did  he  make  a  statement  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  made  a  statement  to  me. 

40.507.  Did  you  go  up  and  examine  his  house? — I  did. 

40.508.  What  did  you  find  ? — I  picked  the  lead  out  of  the  wall  where  the  shot  had 
been  fired  into  the  wall,  and  where  all  the  plaster  had  been  broken  away  by  the  shot. 

40.509.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  house  had  been  fired  into  ? — Not  the  slightest, 
40*510.  Was  Marr  a  respectable  man  working  for  you  ? — A  most  respectable  farmer. 

He  once  held  35  acres  of  land  on  my  farm. 

40,511.  What  did  you  do  when  that  house  had  been  fired  into.  I  mean  did  you 
leave  Marr  there,  or  did  he  come  and  live  in  your  house  or  what  ? — He  came  to  live  in 
my  house. 

'40,512.  Did  you  have  to  get  protection  ? — Yes,  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  police, 
and  a  protection  force  was  sent  to  the  house. 

40,513.  How  long  did  you  have  to  have  protection? — For  five  or  six  years. 

40*514.  From  what  date  about  did  you  first  get  protection? — From  1881  to  1886. 

40.515.  Now  I  wish  to  put  this  particular  question  to  you :  Had  there  been  any¬ 
thing  except  this  demand  made  upon  you  by  the  tenants  in  p,  body  that  you  know  of 
to  nfake  you  unpopular  in  the  district  and  to  set  your  neighbours  against  you.  Had 
there  been  anything  to  set  your  neighbours  against  you  except  this  agitation  about  rents  ? 

— Not  in  the  least.  . 

40.516.  Did  you  in  1882  get  some  more  agencies  for  collection  of  rents  ? — Yes. 

40  517.  Were  they  in  the  same  neighbourhood? — In  the  same  neighbourhood. 

40,518*.  Were  they  from  landlords,  or  the  property  of  landlords  who  had  previously 

collected  their  own  in  any  instances  ? — Yes.  _ 

40.519.  How  many  did  you  get  ?— That  year— m  the  year  1882—1  got  three 

agencies.  „  ,  ,,  ,  ,  . 

40.520.  Give  us  the  total  number  you  got  of  landlords  who  gave  up  their  own 

collection  and  employed  you  ? — I  have  over  40  at  present. 

40  521.  Did  you  find  in  any  of  these  estates  of  which  you  became  agent  (1  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  of  the  end  of  1882  and  1883)  any  other  cases  of  tenants  paying  secretly  ?— In 
1882  several  tenants  paid  secretly. 

40,522.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  or  estates  you  managed? — Un  an  estate 
over  which  I  became  agent. 

40  523.  What  was  the  name  of  the  estate  ? — The  estate  of  Mr.  Dixon  O.  (J  Keefie. 
40*524*.  What  number  of  tenants  were  there  there  ?— There  were  about  six  or  seven 

tenants. 

40,525.  How  many  of  those  made  secret  payments  to  you  ? — I  think  two. 
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40.526.  Had  you  an  office  at  Ryan’s  hotel  at  Thurles  ? — Yes. 

40.527.  How  long  had  you  had  an  office  there  ? — About  two  years  ;  until  1885. 

40.528.  Prior  to  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  were  you  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
landlord  ? — Yes. 

40.529.  Employing  him  for  cars  and  things  of  that  kind  when  you  wanted  them  ? — 
Yes. 

40.530.  Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you  as  to  not  serving  you,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? — He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  leave  the  house  ;  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  get  rid  of  me. 

40.531.  Did  he  say  by  whom  ? — He  did  not  mention  by  whom.  He  told  me  that  he 
might  as  well  leave  the  house  himself  if  I  remained  in  it  any  longer. 

40.532.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  a  fine  ? — The  previous  day  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  threatened,  but  that  he  would  stand  to  me  and  would  not  ask  me  to 
leave  the  house,  and  he  asked  me  for  the  loan  of  20/.,  which  I  gave  him. 

40.533.  Did  he  tell  you  what  it  was  for  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  what  it  was  for. 

40.534.  The  next  day  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? — The  following  Saturday  he  told  me 
that  he  would  be  ruined  if  I  did  not  leave  the  place. 

40.535.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  had  had  to  do  with  the  20/.  ? — It  was  commonly 
reported  that  he  was  fined  that  amount. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  I  object. 

40.536.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Were  you  able  to  get  any  cars  or  anything  to  do 
whatever  work  you  had  to  do  ? — I  found  it  impossible  to  get  cars  to  carry  on  my 
business. 

40.537.  Do  you  know  whether  the  police  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  cars  ? — The 
police  found  it  impossible  to  get  cars  at  that  time. 

40.538.  Then  I  think  you  got  a  brake  and  four  down  ? — I  purchased  cars  from 
Dublin,  and  I  brought  them  down,  and  I  contracted  to  have  the  police  driven. 

40.539.  Did  something  happen  to  your  car? — The  axle  was  cut  and  one  of  the 
washers  removed. 

40.540.  What  was  the  result? — When  I  was  driving  home  the  car  broke  down,  the 
horse  ran  away,  and  I  was  thrown  on  the  road. 

40.541.  You  made  a  claim  in  respect  of  that  before  the  road  sessions,  I  think? — Yes, 
I  got  12/.  compensation. 

40.542.  Just  listen  to  my  question.  Was  that  claim  opposed  at  the  road  sessions 
by  anybody  ? — It  was  opposed  by  two  men  in  Thurles. 

40.543.  Their  names  ? — Messrs.  Curwen. 

40.544.  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Does  he  know  ? 

40.545.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League? — I 
expect  they  had. 

40.546.  Do  you  know  whether  Curwens  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? 
— From  the  reports  I  read  in  the  papers  they  seem  to  have  presided. 

40.547.  Do  you  know  from  what  was  reported  in  the  neighbourhood,  whether  in 
papers  or  otherwise,  whether  Curwens  did  preside  at  the  Land  League  meetings  ? — 

Yes. 

40.548.  Were  these  other  estates  you  took  estates  on  which  the  tenants  were  high 
rented,  or  low  rented,  or  what  ? — In  some  instances  the  rents  were  high,  but  whenever 
they  were  high  reductions  were  granted. 

40.549.  Did  you  ever  decline  to  go  into  any  individual  case,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — I  was  always  anxious  to  treat  each  ease  on  its  merits. 

40.550.  And  did  so  ? — And  did  so. 

40.551.  Fairly  considered  the  position  of  the  tenant? — Yes. 

40.552.  And  whether  he  was  paying  too  high  a  rent  or  whether  the  times  were 
against  him,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

40.553.  Do  you  remember  in  February  1887  having  to  evict  a  tenant  at  a  farm  near 
Templemore  ? — Yes. 

40.554.  What  county  is  that  in  ? — Tipperary. 

40.555.  Whose  estate  is  it  ? — It  was  on  the  estate  of  a  Miss  Cook. 

40.556.  How  was  it  the  tenant  was  going  ?  What  did  he  want  to  do  ? — The  tenant 
became  insolvent. 
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40.557.  Let  ns  begin  at  the  beginning.  In  the  first  instance,  what  did  the  tenant 
wish ’to  do  ?  Did  he  wish  to  go  to  America,  or  what  ?— He  was  anxious  to  go  to 
America.  I  had  served  him  with  an  ejectment  in  the  first  instance.  Then  he  came 
to  me  and  asked  that  he  should  be  evicted.  When  I  had  obtained  the  decree,  he 

asked  that  he  should  be  evicted.  *  .  ,  n  ,  .  ,, 

40.558.  Did  he  tell  you  why  ? — I  wished  that  he  should  sell  his  interest  m  the 

holding.  , 

40  559.  What  was  the  man’s  name,  please  ( — Lynch. 

40  560.  If  the  man  had  sold  his  interest,  of  course  the  purchaser  would  have  come 
in  as  tenant,  and  he  would  have  got  the  money  for  the  sale  of  his  interest,  and  would 

have  gone  away  with  it  ? — Yes.  v 

40,561.  Did  you  offer  him  any  reduction  of  his  rent? — les,  4s.  m  the  £,  but  he 

preferred  to  be  evicted. 

40  562.  He  told  you  he  wished  to  be  evicted  ? — les.  .  _ 

40,563.  Did  he  tell  you  why? — He  told  me  he  would  do  better  by  being  evicted.  1 
said  All  rio-ht,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  bringing  police.”  He  asked  me  to  bring 
the  police,  and  bring  as  large  a  force  as  I  could.  He  told  me  it  would  be  an  advantage 

for  him  to  be  evicted.  T  i 

40  564.  Did  he  tell  you  why  ? — He  said  he  would  make  more  out  of  the  League  li  ne 

was  evicted.  I  brought  a  large  force  of  police  and  he  was  evicted.  After  his  eviction 
the  interest  in  the  place  was  sold  and  he  got  some  Iking  over  2007.  for  the  interest. 
40,565.  ( The  President.)  You  mean  his  interest  fetched  200/.  ? — His  interest  m  the 

farm  fetched  200/. 

40.567.  {The  Attorney -General.)  How  long  had  that  been  unoccupied  after  he  was 
evicted  before  that  interest  was  sold,  do  you  remember  ?— It  was  unoccupied  something 

over  three  weeks  or  a  month.  <-.^1  ,  £  i  ,-i 

40.567.  Who  got  that  200/.,  the  tenant  ?— The  tenant  got -the  200/.  out  of  which  the 

rent  was  paid.  .  ,  ,  ,  r, 

40.568.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  rent  m  that  case,  do  you  remember  .  It  was 

something  over  207.  a  year. 

40,569  And  how  much  was  the  total  amount  due  ?— The  total  amount  due  was 

about  60/.  •  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  mi- 

40. 570.  Then  60/.  was  the  full  rent,  not  deducting  anything  which  you  were  willing 

to  allow  him  ? — I  got  all  the  rent, 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Without  any  reduction?  , 

40.571.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  The  reduction  you  had  offered  him  was  before  he 

was  evicted ? — Yes.  .  „  cr.i 

40.572.  Then  he  was  evicted,  and  sold  his  interest  for  200/.,  and  you  received  the  60/. 

from  him  out  of  that  money  ? — Yes. 

40.573.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  He  received  the  whole  rent  ? 


( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

(Witness.)  I  received  the  whole  rent. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  was  only  anxious  to  get  it  before  my  Lord,  that  the  60/. 

was  not  a  reduction  but  the  total  rent.  .  . 

40  574  Was  his  interest  more  valuable  after  the  eviction  from  the  derelict  farm,  or 
could  he  have  sold  it  for  more  before?— I  presumed  from  what  the  tenant  said  he 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  did.  He  expected  his  interest  would  fetch  more  after  his 

40*575 .  Do  you  remember  another  case  of  a  farm  near  Templemore  where  you  had 
to  evict  in  May  1886  ? — Yes. 

40.576.  When  was  Lynch’s  eviction?— 1887.  .  . 

40.577.  I  think  you  said  March  1887  ;  that  is  the  date  given  m  my  statement  ?— 

40.578.  There  was  another  case  where  you  had  to  evict  in  May  1886  ?— The  eviction 

was  not  carried  out  in  that  case.  A.  « 

40.579.  I  am  coming  to  that  directly,  but  you  had  to  commence  proceedings  ?— 

Yes.  -  ,  _ 

40.580.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tenant  ? — I  was  not  agent  on  that  estate,  but  I 

was  asked  to  negotiate  for  a  settlement.  .  . 

40.581.  You  mean  you  were  asked  to  go  and  see  if  you  could  settle  ?— Ihe  solicitor 
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who  was  acting  for  the  landlord  was  also  solicitor  on  an  estate  over  which  I  was  agent, 
and  he  asked  me  to  interfere  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

40.582.  Tell  us  the  name  of  the  property  ? — The  name  of  the  property  is  Sorrel  Hill. 

40.583.  Whose  land  was  it  ? — A  farm  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Graham. 

40.584.  You  had  not  acted  for  the  property  or  for  the  landlord  ? — No. 

40.585.  But  you  were  asked  ? — I  was  asked  to  interfere,  to  try  and  effect  a 
settlement. 

40.586.  Did  you  see  the  tenant? — Yes. 

40.587.  What  was  his  name  ? — The  tenant’s  name  was  a  Mrs.  Byrne,  but  her  son  was 
acting  for  her. 

40.588.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Clonmore  branch  of  the  National  League,  near  Templemore. 

40.589.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  came  to  my  office. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Who? 

40.590.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Byrne,  the  son  of  the  tenant  ? — He  came  to  my 
office,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  present  deputy  sheriff  (Mr.  Power)  he  asked  why  we 
were  not  evicting  him.  Previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  seize  his  cattle,  which 

failed. 

40.591.  Why  had  they  failed? — Information  was  given  that  bailiffs  were  going  there, 
and  the  cattle  were  removed. 

40.592.  You  mean  the  cattle  were  driven  off? — Yes ;  after  that  all  the  crops  were 

removed. 

40.593.  There  was  nothing  to  distrain  upon? — Yes,  and  the  house  was  securely 

barricaded. 

40.594.  He  came  and  asked  you  why  you  did  not  evict  him.  Did  he  say  anything 
more  ? — He  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  to  be  evicted,  that  he  would 
make  a  most  elaborate  resistance. 

40.595.  Did  he  say  why  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  ? — I  concluded  what  th 
advantage  was. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Well,  well. 

40,586.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Did  he  say  what  the  advantage  was  ? — He  did  not 

actually  say. 

40.597.  Were  you  appointed  in  May  1887  agent  to  Mr.  D.  Cormack? — Yes. 

40.598.  Was  that  a  case  in  which  you  were  instructed  to  offer  any  reductions  ? — 
When  I  was  appointed  agent  over  this  estate  the  landlord  walked  over  the  property 
with  me,  and  he  told  me  that  the  tenants  were  largely  in  arrear,  and  that  in  every 

case - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  How  is  this  evidence  ?  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  the  witness  in 
order,  Mr.  Attorney. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Go  on. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  When  the  Attorney-General  treats  an  observation  of  that  kind  in 
this  fashion  I  must  object,  my  friend  is  now  getting  a  conversation  this  gentleman 

had. 

(The  President.)  With  the  owner  of  the  property.  It  is  not  evidence. 

40.599.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  received  instructions  to  offer  a  reduction  ? — I 
received  instructions  to  accept  one  year’s  rent  in  lieu  of  all  arrears  when  three  or  four 

years’  rent  was  due. 

40.600.  Did  you  see  the  tenants  yourself  ? — I  called  on  each  tenant,  almost  every 
tenant  on  the  estate.  Every  tenant  that  was  at  home  I  saw. 

40.601.  Woro  they  willing  to  pay  ?  Did  they  make  any  statement  to  you  about 
paying  ? — There  was  nothing  said  that  day. 

40.602.  Was  there  at  any  time  ? — Subsequently  I  had  them  all  noticed  to  meet  me 
at  the  rent  office  in  Mullinahono,  and  not  one  came  into  the  rent  office.  I  had  noticed 
several  in  the  streets,  and  I  noticed  two  men  walking  up  and  down  outsido  the  door. 

40.603.  You  saw  two  inon  walking  up  and  down  outside  the  door  of  your  office  ? — 
Yes. 

40.604.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — I  do  not  know  their  namos,  but  I  heard  they 
were  men  of  bad  character  at  the  time. 

40.605.  Whether  they  were  of  bad  character  or  not,  these  men  spent  the  day,  or 
spent  the  time,  as  I  understand,  the  day  you  had  told  the  tenants  to  come  in,  walking 
up  and  down  outside  the  office? — Off  and  on  I  saw  them  outside  the  offico  door. 
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40.606.  They  had  no  business  with  you  ? — No. 

40.607.  No  tenant  came  into  the  office  that  day? — Not  one. 

40.608.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

40.609.  Did  any  of  them  pay  ? — Six. 

40.610.  Did  you  know  whether  any  of  those  who  had  paid  were  any  of  those  who 
had  been  in  the" street  that  day  ?  You  say  you  had  seen  several  in  the  street  ? — No,  I 
do'  not  remember  seeing  the  people  that  paid  in  the  street. 

40.611.  Was  that  the  property  where  there  was  a  Father  Ryan,  or  was  that  another 
property  ? — Father  Ryan  was  the  parish  priest. 

40.612.  Was  any  money  in  that  case  sent  to  you  secretly? — Yes. 

40.613.  Who  by? — Father  Ryan  sent  me  some  of  the  tenants’  rents. 

40.614.  Did  you  find  any  one  of  the  tenants  concealed  in  a  room  in  one  of  tha 
public-houses  ? — Yes.  I  got  a  letter  to  say  the  tenant  would  be  in  the  public-house 
and  I  went  to  the  public-house.  I  was  asked  to  go  into  an  inner  room  and  I  found 
this  tenant,  a  man  called  Mulhall,  concealed  in  the  bedroom.  It  was  a  very  stuffy 
small  room,  and  this  man  paid  me  his  rent  there  and  he  was  trembling  with  fear. 

40.615.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  man  went  there  in  order  that  fie  might  pay 
you  secretly  ? — He  told  me  he  might  be  murdered  if  he  was  seen. 

40.616.  And  he  paid  you  ? — And  he  paid  me. 

40.617.  I  do  not  mention  the  name,  if  you  have  no  objection.  Do  you  remember 
another  tenant  coming  to  you  at  night  on  that  estate  ? — Yes. 

40.618.  And  paying  you  his  rent? — A  man  came  the  whole  way  from  Modeshil,  a 
distance  of  22  or  23  miles.  In  fact  he  went  a  roundabout  way,  which  made  it  far  more. 

40.619.  By  night  ? — By  night.  He  paid  me,  and  he  got  a  weakness  after  paying 
me.  I  gave  him  a  foss  of  brandy,  and  he  returned  the  following  night.  He  seemed 
awfully  frightened. 

40.620.  That  man,  as  I  understand,  stayed  at  your  place  ? — He  stopped  in  my  office 
for  some  time,  and  then  he  said  he  would  go  out  to  a  friend’s  house  in  the  town  and 
wait  till  the  night  became  dark,  when  he  wrould  return  home  again. 

40.621.  Do  you  mean  the  same  night  or  the  next  night? — The  following  night. 

40.622.  Was  there  a  schoolmistress  named  Miss  Keffe  ? — Yes. 

40.623.  Did  she  send  you  her  rent  by  a  priest  ? — Yes,  she  sent  me  her  rent  through 
the  priest. 

40.624.  Did  anything  happen  to  her  house  ? — The  roadway  to  her  house  was  torn 
up,  it  was  ploughed.  Horses  were  put  into  it,  and  it  was  ploughed  up,  and  a  large 
wall  of  stones  was  built  at  the  entrance  to  her  residence. 

40.625.  You  mean  a  barricade  of  stones  ? — Yes  ;  she  had  a  school.  A  number  of 
children  in  the  neighbourhood  used  to  be  taught.  She  told  me  that  school  had  been 
deserted.  I  called  on  her.  I  found  the  place  deserted.  She  seemed  very  much 
terrified,  and  did  not  like  to  have  me  calling  about  the  place. 

40.626.  Was  this  poor  woman,  Miss  Keffe,  getting  her  living  by  teaching  ? — Yes. 

40.627.  And  when  you  went  there  you  found  not  a  soul  ? — The  place  was  deserted, 
and  has  ever  since  been  deserted. 

40.628.  You  say  this  was  done - ? — Because  she  refused  to  join  the  National 

League  or  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  Plan  of  Campaign  I  should 
say. 

40.629.  I  only  ask  you  generally  with  reference  to  resistance.  At  these  evictions 
were  the  people  summoned  in  any  way? — About  a  week  before  the  10th  and  11th  of 
May  1888  a  number  of  ploughs  and  a  crowd  collected,  and  they  proceeded  to  plough  up 
the  grass  lands.  Some  of  the  grass  lands  of  Modeshil  were  very  valuable  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  they  ploughed  up  all  that  was  any  good. 

40.630.  Did  you  have  a  tenant  named  Ronane  ?  Was  there  a  man  named  Ronane 
occupying  land  there  ? — Yes. 

40.631 .  Whose  property  was  that  on  ?— The  property  of  Mr.  Cormack. 

40.632.  Was  that  the  same  gentleman  as  you  said  gave  you  instructions  to  accept  a 
year’s  rent  in  lieu  of  all  arrears  ? — He  was  one  of  the  tenants  in  arrear. 

40.633.  I  say  was  Mr.  Cormack  the  same  gentleman  ? — Yes. 

40.634.  Ronane  was  a  tenant  in  arrear? — Yes. 

40.635.  Did  you  do  anything  with  reference  to  him  ? — I  got  a  Civil  Bill  Decree 
against  him,  which  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

40.636.  Was  that  actually  enforced  or  not? — The  decree  was  executed. 
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40.637.  By  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

40.638.  Was  an  action  commenced  against  you  ? — There  was  a  writ  served  on  me 
for  1,500Z.  for  illegal  distress. 

40.639.  Had  you,  in  fact,  distrained  at  all  ? — Ho. 

40.640.  Who  was  that  writ  signed  by  ? — I  have  the  writ  in  my  bag. 

40.641.  Just  get  it,  please.  You  can  tell  us  while  the  writ  is  coming,  who  was  the 
writ  signed  by  ? — P.  C.  McGough. 

40.642.  Anybody  else,  do  you  .know  ? — The  statement  of  claim,  I  think,  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Harrington. 

40.643.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  Did  you  know  from  anything  afterwards 

proved  whether  Ronane  had  anything  to  do  with  that  action  at  all  ? — I  heard  him 
swear - 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  How  can  he  know?  He  cannot  tell  us  what  he  heard  this  man 
swear  ;  let  the  man  come  and  prove  it,  if  it  be  material.  What  he  heard  him  swear  is 
not  evidence  here. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordship,  the  evidence  given  by 
this  man  Ronane  on  oath  with  reference  to  his  responsibility  for  bringing  this  action 
is  evidence. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  submit  not.  How  can  we  cross-examine  Ronane  ?  How  can 
that  be  evidence  ?  A  statement  made  in  the  presence  of  none  of  the  parties  against 
whom,  if  this  is  material  at  all,  it  is  sought  to  make  it  evidence. 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  admissible. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

40.644.  Did  they  go  on  with  this  action  ? — Yes  ;  they  filed  a  statement  of  claim. 

40.645.  Did  they  go  on  with  it  afterwards  ? — They  went  as  far  as  making  a  state¬ 
ment  of  claim. 

40.646.  Did  they  go  on  with  it  afterwards  is  my  question? — No. 

(The  President.)  Let  us  get  as  far  as  we  can.  Was  there  some  hearing  ?  Was  there 
a  hearing  of  the  case  ?  Did  this  man  give  evidence  ?  All  that- is  admissible. 

40.647.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will  get  the  fact  as  far  as  I  am 
entitled  to.  This  is  the  writ,  Ronane  v.  Hanley.  Where  did  Ronane  live? — He  lived 
on  the  property  of  another  landlord. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  issued  by  P.  C.  McGough. 

(The  President.)  That  I  had  got  long  enough. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Of  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay.  It  is  for  “  5001.  damages  for 
“  excessive  and  illegal  distress,  and  500 1.  damages  for  trover  and  conversion  of  the 
“  plaintiff’s  goods  and  chattels,  and  in  the  alternative  500Z.  damages  for  trover  and 
“  detenue  of  the  plaintiffs  goods  and  chattels.  T.  Harrington.”  I  suppose  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  would  probably  sign  it  as  counsel. 

(Air.  Harrington.)  I  did. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  In  what  other  character  could  he  sign  ? 

40.648.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  McGough  was  not  a  solicitor  in  tho  neighbour¬ 
hood? — No. 

40.649.  Was  there  any  hearing  in  the  action.  You  must  not  tell  us  anything  that 
Ronane  said,  but  was  there  any  hearing  in  the  action  upon  which  Ronane  gave  evidence, 
or  what  was  the  hearing  when  he  gave  evidence  ?— It  was  an  ejectment  decree.  I  was 
taking  out  an  ejectment  decree  against  Ronane. 

40.650.  Was  there  a  motion  to  remit  the  case  to  the  county  court? — Yes. 

40.651.  On  that  motion  were  affidavits  made  and  was  Ronane  cross-examined,  do 
you  remember  ? — Ho  was  cross-examined  at  Cashel. 

40.652.  AY as  it  before  the  county  court  judge  |in  Cashel,  or  whore? — Before  the 
county  court  judge. 

( 1  he  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  thinks  what  he  said  is  not  evidence  ? 

(The  President.)  No.  „ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  facts  so 
far  as  they  go. 

40.653.  You  said  you  managed  42  estates  ;  what  countios  aro  they  in  ? — In  the 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  King’s  County,  and  Wexford. 

40.654.  How  much  land  altogether  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  area. 

40.655.  How  much  derelict  ?  How  much  is  there  evicted  derelict  land  ? _ Between 

2,000  and  3,000  acre.s. 
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40.656.  Have  you  had  to  stock  it  ?— Some  of  it,  and  I  take  graziers  on  some  of  it. 

40.657.  (Mr.  justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  At  the  present  moment — 2,000  or  3,000  vacant 
acres'  now  ? — Between  2,000  and  3,000  acres  vacant  land  now  at  present. 

40.658.  (The  Attorney -General.)  How  long  has  that  been  vacant? — Some  of  it  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  some  of  it  for  a  year,  and  some  of  it  less. 

40.659.  How  much  of  that  was  occupied  by  tenants  prior  to  this  Land  League 

agitation  ? — It  was  all  occupied. 

40.660.  I  rather  gather  these  were  properties  of  which  you  had  not  personal  know¬ 
ledge  before  you  were  appointed  agent  in  1882  ? — No,  excepting  some. 

40.661.  Any  of  which  you  had  personal  knowledge  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 

question  about  ? — A  few . 

40.662.  In  what  county  ?— In  Tipperary. 

40.663.  That  is  besides  your  own  estate  ? — Yes,  close  by  my  own  estate. 

40.664.  What  sort  of  condition  were  the  tenants  in  on  those  farms  ? — Oh,  a  very 
prosperous  condition. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Bussell. 

40.665.  How  long  have  you  been  a  land  agent  ? — Since  1879. 

40 ’666.  So  far  back  as  1879  ?— Yes,  and  before  that  for  my  father. 

40^667.  Before  that  what  were  you  ?— I  acted  as  agent  for  my  father. 

40,668.  And  before  that  ? — Before  that  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  bank. 

40’,669.  A  clerk  in  what  bank  ?— The  National  Bank. 

40,670.  At  what  age  did  you  go  to  the  National  Bank  ? — I  was  15. 

40’67l .  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — I  remained  there  a  couple  of  years. 

40,672,"  And  then  assisted  your  father  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate  ? — Yes. 
40*673.  What  was  the  extent  of  his  estate  ? — 500 1.  a  year. 

40*674.  What  was  the  extent  in  acreage? — About  1,200  statute  acres. 

40*, 675.  In  Clare?— In  Tipperary. 

40.676.  Near  Thurles  ? — Yes.  _ 

40.677.  You  have  spoken  about  your  having  brought  some  tenants  of  your  father  s 
estate  into  the  Court.  You  succeeded,  I  presume,  to  that  estate?— I  brought  them 

into  the  Court.  ,  , 

40.678.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  Have  you  succeeded  to  the  estate — is  your 

father  living  ? — My  father  is  dead. 

40.679.  You  have  succeeded  to  his  estate  as  your  patrimony  ?— Yes.^ 

40  680  And  you  have  spoken  of  bringing  some  of  the  tenants  into  the  Court  ? — Yes. 

40.68L  In  1887  ?— In  1887. 

40.682.  How  many  tenants  on  your  patrimonial  estate  were  leaseholders  ' — Ihere 

were  three  fourths  of  them.  ,  .  ,  n  9V 

40.683.  Where  those  tenants  whom  you  brought  into  the  Court  leaseholders  ? — Yes. 

Their  leases  had  expired.  .  A  ,  .  .  __  _ 

40.684.  When  were  their  leases  granted? — Their  leases  were  granted  m  1795. 

40'685.  When  you  were  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  rents  were  raised  did  you  not 

think  it  right  to  mention  to  the  Court  that  they  were  leaseholders?—!  was  not  asked 

40.686.  Did  you  not  mean  to  convey  to  the  Court  that  these  were  ordinary  yearly 
tenants  whose  rents,  owing  to  the  benevolence  of  the  landlord,  were  a  great  deal  lower 
than  they  ou«ht  fairly  to  have  been.  Did  you  not,  sir  ?— No,  it  did  not  occur  to  me. 

40.687.  I  am  putting  it  to  you.  Did  you  not  mean  to  convey,  by  giving  those 
instances!  and  not  mentioning  the  important  fact  I]  have  adverted  to — did  you  not 
deliberately  mean  to  convey  to  the  Court  that  these  were  cases  where  the  landlord  had 
been  showing  to  his  tenants  great  generosity  in  considerably  under-renting  them?— 

No. 

40  688.  Why  did  you  mention  them  then  ? — I  mentioned  it  as  an  occurrence  on  the 

0  S  t^t'0 

( The  President.)  It  was  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Then  perhaps  it  should  be  shifted  from  the  witness  to  the 

questioner. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  By  all  means. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Very  well. 
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40.689.  Did  any  of  the  tenants  who  were  yearly  tenants  go  into  Court? _ Yes. 

40.690.  Were  their  rents  doubled  ? — Their  cases  have  not  been  heard  yet. 

40.691.  Then  can  you  mention  me  any  instance  (I  will  take  it  upon  the  42  pro¬ 
perties  which  I  understand  you  now  represent  as  agent)  of  a  yearly  tenant  whose  rent 
has  been  increased  who  has  gone  into  Court?— No.  In  the  cases  I  alluded  to  I  made 
the  application  myself. 

40.692.  Of  course ;  I  understand.  The  Act  which  allowed  the  leaseholders  to  go 
into  the  Court  also  allowed  the  landlord  to  go  into  Court? — The  landlord  could  not  go 
into  Court  until  the  lease  had  expired.  The  tenant  could. 

40.693.  You  know  that  under  the  Act  which  allowed  leaseholders  in,  the  tenants 
were  enabled  to  go  into  the  Court,  but  when  the  leases  were  expired  the  landlord  had  a 
right  to  go  into  the  Court  ? — Yes. 

40.694.  That  is  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

40.695.  I  want  to  examine  this  a  little  more  closely.  Give  me  the  names,  please,  of 

the  principal  persons  for  whom  you  are  now  agent,  and  where— Cormack  is  one  ? _ 

Cormack  is  one. 

40.696.  Where  is  the  estate? — County  Tipperary. 

40.697.  The  rental  ? — He  has  three  properties. 

40.698.  In  Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

40.699.  Tell  me  the  gross  rental  of  the  three  ?— The  gross  rental  of  the  three  is 
about  800/.  a  year. 

40.700.  What  is  the  next  property  ?— Next  to  that,  the  next  property  is  the  property 

of  Dixon  C.  O’Keeffe.  J 

40.701.  I  want  the  largest? — The  property  of  Dixon  C.  O’Keeffe. 

40.702.  Where  ? — County  Tipperary. 

40.703.  What  rental  ? — About  3,000 /.  a  year. 

40.704.  The  next? — The  property  of  William  Moloney,  deceased. 

40.705.  Where  ? — He  has  got  a  property  in  Meath  200/.  a  year. 

40.706.  I  will  take  them  altogether  if  it  is  convenient  ? — He  has  a  property  of  about 
4,000 /.  a  year. 

40.707.  Meath,  and  where  else  ? — Meath  and  Tipperary 

40.708.  About  4,000/!.  ? — Yes. 

40.709.  The  next?— The  property  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  W.  White. 

40.710.  Is  that  Lord  Annally’s  brother  ?— Yes ;  it  is  about  3,000/.  a  year. 

40.71 1.  Where  ? — Tipperary. 

40.712.  The  next? — The  property  of  Major  Butler  Kearney. 

40.713.  Of  where  ?— He  has  a  property  in  Wexford ;  he  has  a  property  in  Kilkenny  • 

he  has  a  property  in  Waterford,  and  he  has  a  property  in  Tipperary.  J  ’ 

40.714.  What  is  the  rental  ? — I  think  about  1,800^.  a  year. 

40.715.  One  more,  and  that  will  make  half-a-dozen  of  the  largest.  The  property  of 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Pennyfather ;  she  is  dead.  1  1  ^ 

40.716.  Where? — In  Golden,  Tipperary. 

40.717.  What  is  the  rental  ? — About  1,200/.  a  year. 

40.718.  I  may  take  it  that  those  are  about  six  of  the  largest  properties  for  which  you 

are  agent  ? — Yes,  those  are  some  of  the  largest.  J 

40,i  19.  Upon  any,  and  if  so,  which  of  those  properties  was  there  any  system  of 
existing  leases?  Major  Butler  Kearney.  There  was  a  number  of  leases  on  his 
property. 

40.720.  Current  leases? — Current  leases. 

40.721.  I  mean  now  current? — Yes. 

40.722.  Anyone  else  ?  I  mean  to  any  extent  ?— Well,  there  were  about  50  years,  and 

30  years,  and  40  years.  J 

40.723.  I  mean  any  other  portions  of  these  estates,  excopt  Major  Kearney’s  upon 
which  there  are  leases  in  any  considerable  degree  ?— On  Mr.  O’Keeffe’s  there  are 
leases. 

40.724.  A  small  number  or  not  ? — A  small  number. 

40.725.  As  regards  the  yearly  tenants,  have  they  gone  into  the  Court  or  not  upon 
these  properties? — Great  numbers  of  settlements  have  been  made  out  of  Court. 

40.726.  I  take  that  case  first.  As  regards  settlements  out  of  Court,  what  reductions 
have  been  given  ? — About  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent. 
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40.727.  Which  of  those  figures  may  I  take  as  about  the  average,  25  or  20  ? — 20  per 
cent.,  I  think,  in  the  present  year. 

40.728.  I  am  not  talking  of  this  year.  I  am  talking  of  permanent  reductions  ? — 
Well,  20  per  cent. 

40.729.  May  I  take  that  as  the  most  that  has  been  given  ?— Yes,  that  is  on  an 
average. 

40.730.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  some  lower  than  that  and  some  higher  i — 
Yes. 

40.731.  Probably  some  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

40.732.  Perhaps  35  per  cent?— Well,  very  few  instances. 

40.733.  But  some  ?— Some,  I  daresay. 

40.734.  Perhaps  some  40  per  cent.  ?— No. 

40.735.  Not  so  much  as  40,  you  think  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  1 

40.736.  Then  1  may  take  it  you  think  the  average  would  be  about  20  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

40.737.  When  did  you  first  announce  to  your  tenants  on  any  of  these  estates  (I  will 
omit  Mr.'  Cormack’s  for  a  moment)  that  you  were  willing  to  give  them  a  reduction  ? — I 

told  the  Cormack  tenants  on  every  opportunity.  . 

40.738.  I  told  you  to  omit  the  Cormack  tenants,  for  a  reason  I  have  m  my  mmd,  for 
a  moment  if  you  will,  except  the  Cormack  tenants  ? — I  was  always  anxious  to  treat 
each  individual  case  on  its  merits,  and  I  let  it  be  understood. 

40  739.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  really,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  answer 
to  my  question.  When  will  you  undertake  to  say  you  first  offered  to  your  tenants,  or 

did  make  to  your  tenants  a  reduction?— In  1882. 

40.740.  In  what  gale  of  rent  did  you  propose  that  reduction  should  apply  to  ? — ihe 

gale  that  was  then  called  for.  .  „ 

40.741.  Would  that  be  the  November  gale  or  the  May  gale  of  1882  ? — lhat  is  the 
November  gale  of  1881. 

47.472.  There  is  a  running  gale  ? — A  running  gale  mostly. 

47.473.  You  first  made  that  offer  in  1882,  which  would  apply  to  the  gale  which 

would  become  due  in  November  of  1881  ?— Yes.  .  OQ1  _  T 

47  474  And  would  apply  to  the  half  year  which  would  become  due  in  1881  i — In 
cases  where  tenants  paid  by  the  year  it  would  apply  to  the  year.  In  cases  where  they 
paid  by  the  half  year  it  would  apply  to  the  half  year.  ,  , 

40,475.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  in  1878,  1879,  1880,  and  1881  you  had  made  no  such 
offer \ _ My  own  tenants  never  required  a  reduction,  never  looked  for  one,  and  never 

have  got  one  up  to  the  present  day. 

40,746.  I  am  speaking  of  the  properties  of  which  you  became  agent. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  He  only  became  agent  in  1882. 

(Witness.)  I  became  agent  in  1881.  , 

40  747  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  So  far  as  you  know,  was  any  offer  of  reduction  made  m 

respect  of  1878,  1879,  1880  or  1881  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  reductions.  _ 

40  748  Now  I  ask  you,  and  I  beg  you  to  consider  before  answering  it,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  until  about  the  time  you  mention,  1882,  there  was  no  general  effort  on  the 
part  of  landlords  to  meet  their  tenants  by  making  reductions  ?— In  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  was  brought  up  the  tenants  seemed  in  very  prosperous  circumstances. 

40  749.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  run  away,  but  1  want  an  answer  to  my  question. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  putting  it  at  the  earliest  (and  in  many  cases  later  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter)  until  1882,  there  was  no  general  move  by  the  landlords  to  meet  their  tenants 

by  reductions  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  reductions. 

40  750.  On  the  42  properties  on  which  you  were  agent  could  you  tell  me  how  many 
agents  altogether  have  been  in  the  Court? — I  should  say  in  round  numbers  about 

40,751.  And  what  would  you  say  was  the  total  number  of  tenants  upon  the  propel  ties 

of  which  you  were  agent  ? — It  must  be  500  or  600. 

40  752.  Then  about  200  tenants  probably,  you  think,  have  gone  in  .  les. 

40  753  In  a  certain  class  of  cases  reductions  were  made  by  agreement  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  Were  those  reductions  or  not  brought  before  the  Courts  so 
as  to  be  scheduled  as  rents  fixed  by  agreement  ?— A  large  number,  where  the  rents 

were  permanently  reduced. 
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40.754.  I  am  speaking  of  those  cases  where  you  agreed  to  a  reduction  going  up  to 

35  and  lower  than  20,  but  averaging,  as  you  think,  about  20.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  were  brought  to  the  notice ;  you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  returns  ? _ Yes. 

40.755.  Scheduled  as  getting  the  judicial  sanction,  but  recorded  as  arranged  bv 

consent  ? — Yes.  °  J 

40.756.  In  cases  which  were  not  so  brought  before  the  Court  the  result  would  be 

this,  would  it  not,  that  it  was  simply  a  reduction  ?— Marked  as  a  reduction  on  the 
receipts. 

4(3,757.  In  the  cases  where  the  tenants  did  not  go  into  the  Court,  and  have,  so  to  speak, 
the  judicial  stamp  upon  the  proceedings,  then  it  would  be  mere  agreement  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant  which  would  apply  merely  to  the  current  year  or  years  ? _ Yes 

40.758.  Now  about  Cormack’s  property.  It  is  in  Tipperary,  and  the  gross  rental! 
you  say,  is  about  800 1.  a  year  ?— 800 l.  a  year. 

40.759.  How  are  agents  paid  in  Ireland,  on  the  collection  of  rents?— As  a  rule  fees 

on  the  amount  collected.  * 

40.7 60.  Is  that  5  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent.,  or  what  ? — 5  per  cent. 

40.761.  When  were  you  appointed  agent  for  Cormack? — In  May  1887. 

40.762.  What  was  the  amount  of  arrears  on  that  property? — They  averaged  4^ 
y 62irs  rent. 

40.763.  Could  you  tell  me  how  many  tenants  ?  I  will  not  trouble  vou  for  the 

exact  figure,  but  about  ? — 36.  J 

40,764  Then  according  to  the  figures  you  have  given  me,  his  rental  being  800Z., 
those  would  be  considerable  farmers  ?— Yes,  pretty  comfortable  farmers. 

40,765.  Then  your  statement,  as  I  understand,  is  that  in  1887  the  landlord  offered 

to  take  one  year’s  rent  and  forgive  the  whole  arrears?— In  some  cases,  wherever 
there  was  poverty. 

40,766  Oh  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  the  Court  must  have  misunderstood  you. 
lhat  makes  a  difference.  I  quite  understand.  I  see  now.  J 

( The  President.)  I  thought  it  was  general. 

40,767.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  So  did  I,  my  Lord. 

(Witness.)  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that,  my  Lord. 

•  IS*/68’  That  be  an  accident,  but  you  know  it  is  important.  You  know  that 
n> 1  too1,  7Tr°ngly  the  tenants  have  presented  united  demands  to  the  landlords  ?— Yes 

40,/ 69  Upon  the  ground  that  there  were  general  causes  in  operation  which  justified 
a  general  reduction.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  say  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong 
m  that.  You  know  that  ?— Yes.  6  © 


40.770.  And  you  equally  know,  do  not  you,  that  the  landlords  declined  to  deal  with 
the  tenants  as  a  body,  but  professed  to  bejwilling  to  deal  with  each  separate  stick  in  the 

unclJe  .  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  because  some  tenants  were  over  rented 
and  some  had  their  land  too  cheap.  ’ 

40.771.  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  that  matter  at  this  moment.  I  only  want  to  get 
Yes  P°Sltl0n*  Ill£htly  or  wrongly  the  tenants  sought  to  present  a  united  front  ?— 


40.772.  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  landlords  declined  to  consider  any  claim  which 

ta an  77Q  f°rmVar(I  fasbl10n  -—They  tried  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits. 

40.773.  That  would  be  the  landlord’s  description,  “  Tried  to  deal  with  each  case  on 

its  merits,  but  in  the  combination  and  in  presenting  the  general  demand  the  stronger 
tenants  stood  by  the  weaker  ones  ? — Yes.  ° 

40  774.  then  there  was  no  general  offer  to  all  the  tenants  to  give  those  terms? _ We 

01 4n7T?  ih,eh  rfnt,S’  1  reat’  le8S  30  I)er  cent-’  and  forgive  all  arrears. 

4(J,7^o.  Did  that  apply  to  all  of  them  ? — To  every  one  of  them. 

a  4?’770’  Jfc  8eems  afc  first  si&ht’  and  without  further  examination,  a  liberal  offer?— 
And  we  offer  to  forgive  all  costs  as  well. 

40.777.  lhat  seems  at  first  sight  a  liberal  offer.  It  must  be  inquired  into.  You 
now  say  that  that  offer,  which  I  think  you  had  not  told  us  of  before,  was  to  all  without 
exception  .  lo  all  without  exception,  and  they  made  an  offer  then. 

40.778.  Wait  for  a  moment.  So  that  in  that  instance  there  was  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  proceeding  ?  Tho  landlord  was  in  that  instance  making  an  offer  to  all  the 
ten.aa^.yitbout  discriminating  ?— If  I  possibly  could  he  would  ask  me  to  settle 

4U,// J.  INow  you  say  the  tenants  made  a  counter  offer?— Yos. 

40,/ 80.  What  was  it?  By  all  means  refer  to  a  document  if  you  have  it  there  - 
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Thev  offered  to  pay  one  year’s  rent,  less  40  per  cent.,  and  to  be  forgiven  all  costs,  all 
arrears.  All  seizures  to  be  returned,  and  all  tenants  reinstated. 

40.781.  Is  that  the  paper  ?— Yes.  «.  * 

40.782.  Let  me  see  it? — That  is  the  solicitors  letter,  in  reply  to  my  offer — a  copy  ot 

the  solicitor’s  letter. 

(The  President.)  You  mean  this  was  their  offer?  . 

40.783.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Their  counter  offer?— Their  counter  offer  in  reply  to  my 

offer 

40.784.  (The  President.)  By  way  of  clearing  off  the  4|  years’  arrears?  Yes. 

(The  President.)  One  year,  minus  40  per  cent. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Probably  the  letter  had  better  go  in.  ^ 

40  785.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  not  quite  right.  This  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to. 
Was  not  this  the  point  on  which  the  matter  went  off,  “  Evictod  tenants  to  oe  rein¬ 
stated  ”  ? — Yes. 

40,786.  Was  not  that  the  point?— Yes.  .  ,,  .« 

40  787  But  for  that  you  would  have  settled  ?  You  would  not  agree  to  that  ?— We 
were* most  anxious  to  restore  the  evicted  tenants.  We  did  not  care  to  have  the  land  on 

our  hands  at  all.  _  .  ,  ..  ,  ,  1f  > 

40.788.  Did  you  agree  to  restore  them  ? — Certainly,  if  we  got  one  and  a  half  years 

rent,  less  30  per  cent.  ,  .  T  t.  x 

40.789.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  your  letter?— I  swear  that  is  my  offer.  I  have  not 

got  a  copy  of  my  own  letter. 

40.790.  I  am  not  at  all  intending  to  offend  you  at  all. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  We  will  get  you  a  copy  of  the  letter,  Sir  Charles. 

( Witness.)  I  can  get  you  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

40.791.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  have  not  got  it  with  you? — No. 

40.792.  You  were  willing  to  take  one  year  and  a  half,  less  30  per  cent.  .  Yes. 

40  793^  They  offered  one  year,  less  40  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  there  were  26  L  costs. 

40  794  I  want  to  get  at  this  question  of  arrears.  In  Ireland  the  system  as  we  have 
heard  before  was  in  the  management  of  these  properties  when  making  an  allowance  m 
particular  years  to  carry  forward  the  arrears,  but  not  to  press  the  tenant  .1  was 
always  anxious ;  I  often  offered  to  wipe  out  five  years’  arrears  and  take  one,  and  give  a 

clear  receipt. 

40,795.  I  want  to  see  what  arrears  meant  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  his  arrears. 

( Witness.)  No  Arrears  Act  could  ever  be  passed  which  would  give  more  than  we 
offered 

40796.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Was  it  not  the  custom  in  going  back  many  years  that 
instead  of  wiping  out  so  much  rent  the  tenant  was  not  pressed  for  the  payment  ot  it, 
but  the  arrear  was  still  carried  forward  to  his  debit?— We  were  constantly  wiping  out 

40  797.  Will  you  first  answer  my  question.  Was  not  that  the  general  course  pur¬ 
sued  ?_Not  on  my  own  estates.  I  often  took  off  a  number  of  arrears  off  the  balance 
40  798.  I  will  put  to  you  Cormack’s  case.  Was  not  that  the  case  on  Oormack  s 
estate? _ The  tenants  were  always  paying  small  sums  on  account,  and  consequently 

the  arrears  were  brought  over.  , , 

40,799.  And  in  Cormack’s  case  did  not  those  arrears  run  back  many  years  1  could 

40  800  What* I  want  to  convey  to  the  Courtis,  that  it  was  not  the  arrear  of  four 
or  five  years,  but  an  accumulation  going  far  back,  which  amounted  to  four  or  five 
vears  ?_I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Cormack  that  in  1878  the  tenants  owed  no  arrears. 
40,801.  Very  well,  we  will  test  that  also?— Beyond  a  year’s  rent;  that  is  the  hang- 

40  802.  Very  well,  that  is  your  statement  ? — With  few  exceptions. 

40,803.  On  this  estate  I  think  the  rents  were  paid  yearly,  were  they  not .  les. 

40  804.  Not  half-yearly  ? — Half-yearly.  ,  , 

40,805.  Was  it  yearly  or  half-yearly  ? — Half-yearly.  The  accounts  were  ma  e  ou 

there  one  or  two  gale  days  for  payment?  Did  they  pay  in  November 
or  May  ? — I  got  so  little  rent  from  them  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  presume  they  were  pa 

half-yearly. 
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40.807.  But  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

40.808.  It  is  not  very  important.  Now  your  own  personal  position.  All  these 

estates,  I  think,  of  which  you  became  agent,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  you 
became  agent  of  after  the  troublous  time  began — after  1879  ? _ Yes.  *  J 

40.809.  In  some  cases  you  have  told  the  Attorney- General  where  the  landlords 
themselves  gave  up  the  collection? — Tes,  I  became  agent. 

40.810.  But  in  other  cases  where  other  agents  had  been  having  the  collection  ? _ I 

became  agent. 

40.811.  Where  other  agents  had  been  having  the  collection  ? — Yes. 

40.812.  And  you  took  the  side— I  do  not  for  a  moment  blame  you  for  it _ of  your 

class  ? — Yes.  J 


40.813.  The  landlord  class  ? — Yes. 

40.814.  And  fought  the  battle  with  the  tenants  very  stubbornly  ? _ Well,  yes,  in  Cases 

where  they  made  an  unjust  resistance. 

40.815.  Quite  so — supplied  emergency  men  ? — Yes. 

40.816.  Contracted  with  the  police  for  cars  at  evictions  ? — Yes. 

40.817.  In  point  of  fact,  thoroughly  identified  yourself  with  that  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  ? — Yes. 

40.818.  That  was  not  likely  to  make  you  popular  ?— Well,  no,  I  was  driven  to  do  so. 

40.819.  You  took  you  side  at  all  events  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  attributed  to  you 
—I  give  you  the  opportunity  of  meeting  it  if  it  is  not  well-founded— that  you  had  a 
battering  ram  on  your  premises  ? — I  have  one. 

40.820.  That  is  a  battering  ram  to  be  used  in  cases  of  eviction  for  knocking  down 

the  houses  of  the  evicted  tenants  ? — Yes,  to  save  time.  ° 

40.821.  And  from  motives  of  humanity  ?— Weil,  not  exactly.  There  was  very  little 

sympathy  in  the  cases  where  I  used  it.  J 

40.822.  But  in  addition  to  that  I  think  you  were  not  only  a  very  active  land  agent 
but  you  occasionally  assisted  in  playing  the  part  of  bailiff  yourself  ?— Certainlv 

40.823.  Assisting  at  distresses  ? — Yes. 

40.824.  Assisting  at  evictions  ? — Yes,  I  am  always  present ;  I  am  very  often  present 

to  see  my  men  do  their  business  properly  and  that  no  outrage  is  committed. 

40.825.  How  do  you  engineer  the  battering  ram  ?  Is  that  drawn  by  horses  ?— It  is 

drawn  by  horses. 

40.826.  Do  you  drive  the  team  ?— On  one  occasion  I  did  when  the  horses  became 
obstreperous  and  the  other  men  were  not  able  to  handle  them. 

40.827.  Now,  about  the  Land  League.  The  Land  League  was  the  source  of  all  the 

mischief,  you  really  mean  to  convey,  do  you — you  have  not  quite  said  so  yet — that  the 
Land  League  was  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  ?— No,  I  should  say  it  began  by  depres¬ 
sion.  There  was  a  certain  depression  in  1877  and  1878.  J  r 


40.828.  And  1879  ?— And  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878. 

40.829.  1879,  worst  of  all,  but  that  is  a  detail  ?— And  1879,  but  the  people  in  my 
district  did  not  seem  to  suffer.  They  seemed  to  be  well  off.  They  had  a  good  capital 
I  saw  no  distress  in  my  neighbourhood,  none  whatever,  but  I  heard  of  distress 

40.830.  Well,  it  is  fair  to  say  so.  You  did  not  see  it  you  say  ?— No.  There  was 
none  in  my  district,  but  I  heard  of  it  further  off. 

40.831.  When  do  you  say  the  first  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  established  in 
Thurles  ? — Well,  I  should  think  about  1882.  I  am  not  certain. 

40.832.  What  was  the  nearest  branch,  besides  that  at  Thurles,  to  you  ?— There  was 
a  branch  at  Bouladuff.  Ihey  did  not  carry  on  their  arrangements  so  openly  then  as 
they  do  now,  but  I  should  think  there  was  a  branch  of  the  League  at  Bouladuff  and 
another  at  Borrisoleigh. 

40.833.  My  question  was  when? — In  1882. 

40.834.  Then,  if  according  to  your  recollection— I  am  not  saying  you  are  quite  right 
for  the  moment— but  according  to  your  recollection  the  Land  League  being  established 
m  Bouladuff  in  1882  and  Thurles  in  1882  they  would  not  be  accountable  for  anythin^ 
befoie  that  ?  I  could  not  say  it  is  quite  possible  the  thing  was  organised  in  1881 

40.835.  According  to  your  recollection  it  was  1882  ?— I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it  until  1882. 

40.836.  Did  you  find  difficulty  with  the  tenants,  or  did  you  hear  of  any— for  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  were  acting  as  land  agent — did  you  become  aware  of  the  difficultv 
with  the  tenants  as  early  as  1880? — 1881, 
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40  837.  The  beginning  of  1881  ? — About  October  1881  I  first  experienced  any. 

4o’838.  This  case  of  Lynch  strikes  me  as  a  little  peculiar.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  him.  Lynch  asked  you  to  evict  him  ? — Undoubtedly. 

40  839.  And  told  you  that  he  would  offer  no  resistance? — Yes,  he  said  he  was  quite 

willing _ he  wished  to  be  evicted — that  was  the  word  he  made  use  of. 

40,840.  Did  he  say  to  you  there  would  be  no  resistance  ? — He  said  nothing  about 

resistance. 

40  841.  Did  he  not  say  to  you — I  understood  you  to  say — that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  bring  any  police  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 

40,832.  ( The  President.)  He  asked  for  police? — He  asked  for  police. 

40.843.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  said  you  had  better  bring 
the  police,  but  they  would  not  be  necessary  ?— I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  thought  when 
he  wished  to  be  evicted  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  county  to  the  expense  of 
having  police — I  suggested  no  police  should  be  brought  to  the  eviction,  and  he  asked 
me  to  bring  the  police,  and  the  larger  the  number  I  brought  the  better. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is  the  next  case  in  which  he  said  he  would  make  an 

elaborate  resistance.  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  see  now  the  mistake  I  had  fallen  into. 

40.844.  It  was  you  who  thought  there  would  be  no  necessity  ? — Yes-. 

40.845.  Because  he  said  he  wished  to  be  evicted  ? — Yes. 

40^846.  He  wanted  a  large  police  force  ? — Yes,  a  large  police  force. 

40^847.  Did  you  believe  he  was  willing  to  be  evicted? — Certainly. 

40.848.  Did  you  believe  he  would  offer  no  resistance  ? — I  thought  the  resistance 
would  be  only  formal. 

40.849.  I  think  you  brought  a  police  force  ? — Yes. 

40.850.  Half  of  the  cost  of  that  falls  on  the  neighbourhood,  does  not  it? — Some  of 
it,  I  should  say. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know  the  exact  proportion. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  extra  police  that  is  brought  in. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Oh,  it  falls  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  does  it,  the  whole  of  it?  I 
did  not  know  that. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Half  the  extra  police. 

40.851.  You  spoke  of  that  eviction  as  being  in  March  1887  ? — Yes. 

40.852.  You  spoke  apparently  as  if  the  tenants  expected  to  get  money  from  the 

League  ? — I  understood  so.  .  . 

40.853.  From  your  knowledge  ? — I  want  to  get  the  date  of  the  eviction. 

(The  President.)  February,  you  said,  at  least,  you  began  your  account  of  the  trans¬ 
action  in  February.  .  ™  , 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  thought  it  was  March,  my  Lord;  I  think  he  said  March. 

(The  President.)  February  1887.  I  evicted  Lynch  the  10th  March. 

40.854.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  quite  accept  that,  my  Lord,  he  did  mention  March  in 
some’  connexion  ?— Lynch  was  evicted  in  May  1887,  and  Byrne  in  March  1887. 

40.855.  In  March  ?— He  was  not  evicted,  but  there  were  preparations  made  for  his 

40.856.  I  was  upon  another  matter,  it  was  this — I  am  putting  the  substance  to  you, 
this  tenant,  in  effect,  led  you  to  believe  that  he  would  consider  it  a  better  thing  in  his 
own  money  interests  to  be  evicted,  because  of  expectations  from  the  League  ?  Yes,  he 

conveyed  that  to  me.  .  . 

40.857.  Now,  I  am  putting  this  question  to  you,  can  you  name  one  single  tenant  ot 

whom  you  have  ever  been  told  that  he  has  received  a  penny  from  the  League  in  March 

1887,  or  after  March  1887  ?— No,  I  could  not. 

40.858.  I  am  not  confining  your  knowledge  to  this  question,  I  am  extending  it  to 
any  information  conveyed  to  you  by  anybody — have  you  ever  been  told  by  tenants  or 

otherwise  ? — That  evicted  tenants  ?  .  .  , 

40.859.  Yes  ;  have  you  ever  been  told  by  anybody  m  that  period,  before  or  after 
March  1887,  upon  that  estate  you  were  speaking  of,  of  any  tenant  who  ever  got  one 

^  40^860.  I  attach  some  importance  to  that.  I  cannot  well  explain  it  now.  Father 
Ryan  on  one  occasion  Drought  you  the  rent? — ¥es. 

40.861.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  am  not  sure. 

40.862.  Just  rhink  ? — He  is  a  very  quiet  man. 
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40.863.  That  is  consistent  with  his  being  a  member  of  the  League ;  in  fact,  speaking 
as  a  rule,  we  know  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  not  either  landlords, 
or  landlords’  dependents,  or  landlords’  agents,  or  landlords’  agents’  dependents,  we 
know  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  members  of  the  League  ? — The  great  bulk  of 
the  people. 

40.864.  As  far  as  you  know  that  was  true  of  all  the  several  counties  with  which  you 
had  relations  as  agent  ? — Yes. 

40.865.  I  am  rather  curious  to  ask  you  one  question  ? — Many  joined  it  against  their 
will,  I  know. 

40,865a.  I  will  not  take  a  note  of  that,  because  we  have  heard  that  so  often  before, 
but  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  me,  as  you  have  introduced  that,  the  name  of  anyone  who 
told  you  he  joined  it  because  he  was  compelled  to  ? — I  know  a  man  who  has  joined  it 
lately.  Just  previous  to  his  joining  it  he  was  subjected  to  tremendous  annoyance,  the 
tongue  was  cut  out  of  his  foal,  and  his  corn  and  turf  were  burnt,  and  since  he  has 
joined  the  League. 

40.866.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  mention  that  case  in  answer  to  me  :  What  is  the 
name  ? — Patrick  Cody,  of  Ansgrove,  near  Thurles.  He  was  kicked  and  hooted  going 
into  church,  and  received  most  brutal  treatment. 

40.867.  Were  you  there? — I  was  aware  of  it,  and  guarded  him  on  many  other 
occasions. 

40.868.  Were  many  in  there  ? — That  case  struck  me  most  forcibly. 

40.869.  I  put  to  you  generally,  mention  anyone  who  has  told  you  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  join  the  Land  League  ? — My  rent  warner  has  often  told  me  about  people 
being  compelled  to  join  the  League. 

40.870.  I  am  not  asking  you  that? — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  informa¬ 
tion. 

40.871.  Mention  anybody  who  has  told  you  that  he  joined  the  Land  League  because 
he  was  compelled  to  join  it? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  That  was  not  what  you  asked. 

40.872.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  That  is  what  I  asked  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  at 
present. 

40.873.  Who  was  the  tenant  who  came  to  you  in  a  great  state  of  trepidation,  paid 
his  rent,  and  got  a  glass  of  brandy  ? — Quinlan. 

40.874.  Paid  his  rent? — Yes,  he  was  one. 

40.875.  And  he  came  back  to  you  and  paid  his  rent  again,  and  got  another  glass  of 
brandy  ? — He  never  came  since. 

40.876.  You  told  us  so  a  moment  ago  ? — No,  he  went  home. 

40.877.  Was  that  on  Corbett’s  property  ? — Yes. 

40.878.  What  allowance  did  that  man  get  ? — 30  per  cent. 

40.879.  On  what? — On  a  half  year’s  rent,  and  he  has  to  pay  another  year  and  get  a 
clear  receipt. 

40.880.  What  half  year’s  rent  ? — On  the  half  year’s  rent  due  November  1887. 

40.881.  Then  he  has  to  pay  another  year’s  rent  and  get  a  clear  receipt? — Yes. 

40.882.  You  have  told  us  a  story  about  an  accident  to  your  car ;  you  said  it  was 
cut  ? — Undoubtedly. 

40.883.  You  got  a  return  for  compensation? — I  got  it  at  the  Road  Sessions.  It 
was  refused  before  the  judge  on  a  technical  point  because  the  cars  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

40.884.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  that  ? — It  passed  the  Road  Sessions. 

40.885.  By  the  grand  jury  ? — By  the  grand  jury. 

40.886.  The  judge  pointed  out  it  was  illegal  ? — The  judge  pointed  out  it  was 
illegal. 

40.887.  Do  you  blame  Mr.  Curwen  for  opposing  that  claim? — Messrs.  Curwens 
opposed  it. 

40.888.  Do  you  blame  them  for  opposing  it  ? — Not  in  tho  least. 

40.889.  Is  there  a  more  respectable  man  in  Thurles  than  Curwen  ? — They  are  very 
respectable  men ;  traders. 

40.890.  You  have  been  asked  whether,  he  being  connected  with  tho  League,  did  not 
oppose  a  claim  for  compensation  which  the  Judge  decided  was  an  illegal  claim  for 
compensation  ? — He  opposed  me  on  the  evidence. 

40.891.  You  mean  he  endeavoured  to  show  it  was  an  accident? — Yes. 
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40.892.  Was  there  anything  wrong  in  that? — I  do  not  know. 

40.893.  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  wrong  ? — Nothing. 

40.894.  Now,  lastly,  you  have  spoken  of  Ryan  ? — Tom  Ryan. 

40.895.  Father  Ryan  was  a  poor  priest  of  Thurles,  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes, 
I  think  also  a  very  prominent  member. 

40.896.  Did  you  know  Father  Cantwell,  at  the  meeting  of  the  League,  denounced 
the  conduct  in  relation  to  Ryan  ? — I  have  heard  the  first  of  it  now. 

40.897.  You  did  not  hear  of  it  before  ;  you  did  not  know  it  before? — No,  I  did  not 
know  it. 

40.898.  Father  Cantwell  is - ? — Parish  priest  of  Ballingavy. 

40.899.  Parish  priest  of  Thurles  and  administrator  of  what  is  called  the  archbishop 
parish  ? — Yes. 

40.900.  I  mean  the  head  of  the  clerics  in  that  quarter  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- G-eneral. 


40.901 .  Leases  or  not,  were  these  tenants  whose  rents  you  have  referred  to  some 

of  the  tenants  who  came  in  a  body  and  declined  to  pay  in  the  year  1881  ? — Yes,  they 
were  among  them ;  some  of  them  were  among  them - 

40.902.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? — You  referred  to  my  own  property. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Demanded  a  reduction. 

40.903.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Demanded  a  reduction.  It  was  an  all-round  reduc¬ 
tion,  not  called  for,  and  you  declined  to  pay  them  it.  I  will  take  the  blame  ;  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  that.  Was  it  that  fact  you  desired  to  give  evidence  upon,  and  not  the 
refusal  to  pay,  and  not  the  question  whether  they  had  leases  or  yearly  tenancies  ? — 
Yes. 

40.904.  Did  any  of  your  tenants  take  you  into  Court  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Some 
have  served  notices. 

40.905.  When  did  they  do  it  ? — Quite  recently. 

40.906.  What  was  the  first  time  that  any  one  of  your  tenants  gave  you  a  notice  to 
take  you  into  Court  ? — Since  I  got  the  rise  of  rent. 

40.907.  I  only  want  to  know  the  year,  1885,  1886,  1887,  or  1888  ? — 1887. 

40.908.  Then  at  this  time  when  you  have  spoken  of  the  meeting  no  applications  had 
been  begun  to  take  you  into  Court  then  ? — No. 

40.909.  You  have  been  asked  about  this  distress,  and  you  have  given  your  account 
of  the  people  in  the  district;  what  sort  of  farm,  is  it  arable  or  grazing  farm? — 
Principally  grazing  land. 

40.910.  Butter  land  ? — Butter  land. 

40.911.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  selling  butter  or  was  there  a  bad  price  for  it  or 
a  bad  yield  of  butter  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  that  you  have  spoken  of  ? — They  were 
not  very  good  years. 

40.912.  Now,  you  have  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  you  offered  to  accept  one- 
half  year’s  rent,  less  30  per  cent.,  and  to  reinstate  any  evicted  tenants  ? — And  give  all 


40.913.  I  will  read  this  reply  of  5th  March  1888  from  Omearas  Hotel,  Nenagh. 

“  Dear  Power,  March  5th,  1888. 

“  I  forgot  to  give  you  a  reply  to  your  last  offer  as  regards  settlement  on  this 
“  estate.  The  tenants  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  called  to 
“  consider  your  offer.  The  following  is  the  substance. 

(The  President.)  Whose  letter  is  it? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  One  of  which  Sir  Charles  Ru3sell  read  a  part;  it  is  Hugh 
Sayers’s.  I  think  you  said  he  was  an  attorney  ? — He  was  the  tenants’  solicitor,  and 
represented  the  tenants. 

40.914.  “  Pay  one  year’s  rent,  less  40  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  between  1st  April  and 
1st  May  1888.  On  payment,  clear  receipts  to  last  gale  day  of  1887.  All 

“  seizures  made  to  be  given  credit  for  or  returned  ;  both  parties  pay  their  own 
“  costs.  Evicted  tenants  to  be  reinstated  on  same  terms  if  they  accept  them. 
“  Above  adopted  by  28  tenants  at  meeting.  Yours  truly,  Hugh  T.  Sayers.  To 
“  A.  Power,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Thurles.”  That  is  a  reply  to  the  offer  you  mentioned  ? 


— Yes. 
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40.915.  You  said  you  were  driven  to  take  up  the  position  you  did  and  fight  the 
battle  in  the  way  you  describe.  Tell  us  what  has  driven  you  to  it  ? — In  the  first 
instance,  the  tenants  on  my  own  estate  having  all  paid,  the  neighbouring  landlord 
asked  me  to  collect  the  rent  for  him.  The  tenants  resisted,  and  after  some  resistance 
I  succeeded  in  getting  the  rent.  Then  another  landlord  asked  me,  and  eventually  a 
great  number  asked  me. 

40.916.  I  want  just  to  get  this.  You  had  been  successful  on  this  property,  and 

successful  on  another  property  without  having  recourse  to  any  extreme  measures  ? _ 

Yes. 

40.917.  And  you  were  then  invited  by  the  adjoining  landlords  to  act  for  them  ? — 
Yes. 

40.918.  That  was  how  you  had  to  assume  the  position  of  being  supposed  to  care  for 
the  landlords  ? — Yes. 

40.919.  I  want  just  to  understand  this  about  this  battering  ram.  Under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  you  have  to  use  the  battering  ram  ? — I  was  informed  that  the  roads 
were  barricaded,  and  that  all  the  houses  were  fortified  in  the  most  skilful  manner. 

40.920.  Were  they  so  ?—  They  were  fortified  in  the  most  skilful  manner.  You  would 
not  get  into  one  for  a  day.  They  were  false  ceilings  made  with  wires,  and  enormous 
trees  were  fastened  together  at  each  window,  and  the  doors  built  up. 

40.921.  In  your  opinion  was  this  the  action  of  the  tenants  themselves  or  of  outside 
persons  coming  and  fortifying  the  houses  ? — Undoubtedly  people  came  from  a  long 
distance  to  assist  them. 

40.922.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  Land  League  being  formed,  and  you  have 
mentioned  1882.  Thurles,  I  understand,  is  close  by  ;  Templemore  is  about  how  far 
away  ? — Six  miles  or  seven  miles. 

40.923.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  to  kindly  take  a  note  in 
reference  to  what,  so  far,  is  already  proved.  Mr.  Dillon  spoke  at  Templemore  on  the 
10th  October  1880,  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Boyton  on  the  14th  October ;  at  Thurles 
on  the  14th,  and  at  Templemore  on  the  10th.  Then,  of  course,  I  can  refer  to  these 
afterwards. 

40.924.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  actual  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
organisation  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  yourself  ? — October  1881. 

40.925.  Did  you  know  of  those  speeches  at  the  time,  or  not? — I  took  no  notice  of 
them. 

40.926.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  about  the  evicted  tenants  receiving  money, 
or  your  being  told  that  they  had.  Had  you  been  told  anything  about  it  before  March 
1887  ? — Nothing  that  I  can  recollect 

( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  with  reference  to  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  principal  cleric  of  the  diocese,  I  ask  you  to  note  the  fact  that  that 
gentleman’s  speech  has  been  proved  to-day.  He  said:  “  To  avoid  doing  injury  to  the 
“  landlord  who  evicts  wholesale,  and  who  sends  people  adrift  from  their  homes  of 
“  sanctity  and  comfort,  homes  that  are  hallowed  in  their  memories  by  the  association 
“  of  centuries,  and  to  drive  these  people  adrift,  I  say  that  the  sparing  of  such  a  man 
“  as  that  strains  to  my  utmost  the  teaching  that  we  are  not  to  murder  an  individual.” 

40.927.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Cantwell,  did  he  take  an  active  part  in  the  League? — 
Very  active,  I  think. 

(The  President.)  I  confess  I  have  a  little  feeling  of  disappointment  that  we  are  going 

back. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  saying  this  is  the 
last  of  them,  and  this  gentleman  was  to  have  been  examined  before.  He  was  simply 
taken  to-day  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  come  over  before. 

(The  President.)  That  is  quite  enough. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  wo  have  not  summoned  any¬ 
body  afresh. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 


Probate  Court,  No.  1, 
Thursday,  31st  January  1889. 


Constable  John  Farrell  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


(Mr.  Murphy.)  This  witness’s  evidence,  my  Lord,  is  with  reference  to  Lord 
Mountmorres’  murder  and  the  evidence  of  a  witness  named  Michael  Burke.  Your 
Lordship  will  find  a  reference  to  it  at  page  1454. 

40.928.  Were  you  stationed  at  Clonbur  in  September  1880  ? — Yes. 

40.929.  Had  you  been  there  for  some  time  ? — I  was. 

40.930.  Were  you  acquainted  by  sight  or  byname  or  otherwise  with  most  of  the 
people  that  were  about  there  ? — Yes. 

40.931.  Did  a  man  named  Patrick  Kearney  keep  a  public-house  in  the  town? — 
Yes 

40.932.  Had  the  land  agitation  begun  in  that  neighbourhood  in  September  1880  ? _ 

Yes. 

40.933.  Did  you  notice  Patrick  Kearney’s  house  as  being  frequented  by  any 
particular  set  of  people  ? — Yes. 

40.934.  By  whom  ? — Parties  connected  with  the  League. 

40,93o.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  ? — Yes. 

.  40,936.  Were  you  acquainted  with  a  man  named  Michael  Burke  at  that  time? — Yes, 
sir  ;  I  knew  him. 

40.937.  Did  you  see  him  anywhere  with  Patrick  Kearney  that  day  ? — Yes. 

40.938.  Where  ? — In  Kearney’s  house. 

40.939.  About  what  time  ? — About  half-past  7  o’clock. 

,  40,J40.  W  as  that  before  or  after  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  came 
into  the  town? — Before. 

40.941.  Did  he  and  Kearney  remain  in  the  house  or  go  out,  or  did  you  notice 
anything  particular  about  them? — He  remained  in  the  house  the  time  I  see  them. 

40.942.  After  that  did  you  notice  anything  that  occurred  ? — No  sir  I  did  not 

40.943.  Did  you  see  them  speak  together  ?  -I  did. 

40.944.  Outside  or  inside  the  house? — Inside. 

40.945.  You  did  not  hear  what  was  said  ? — No,  I  did  not  hoar  what  was  said. 

40.946.  After  you  had  seen  them  speaking  together  did  one  or  either  of  them  go  out, 
or  both  of  them  go  out,  or  what  ? — Burke  went  out. 

40.947.  What  did  Kearney  do?— He  came  back  into  the  room  where  I  was. 

40,943.  Do  you  know  Pat  Sweeney  ? — Yes. 

40.949.  And  a  man  named  Heffonden  ? — Yes. 

40.950.  Were  they  working  at  or  near  Clonbur  that  day  ?— They  wore  working  in 

Clonbur,  the  village.  ° 

40.951.  Do  you  remember  what  they  wero  working  at? — They  were  working  at 

building  a  house.  '  & 

40.952.  Now,,  the  day  after  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  was  thoro  a  land  meeting 

held  at  Clonbur  ? — Yes.  b 

40.953.  Were  thero  many  people  at  it  ? — Thoro  was  a  great  lot. 

40.954.  Did  you  see  Kearney? — Yes,  I  did. 

40.955.  W  hat  was  lie  doing  ? — He  was  on  the  strut. 

40.956.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  meeting  ? — He  was  on  the  strut  and  the  parties 

marched  round.  ^ 

40,9o7.  Was  ho  marching  with  them  ? — No,  ho  was  not  marching  with  them. 
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40.958.  What  was  he  doing? — He  was  standing  in  the  centre  like,  when  they 
marched  round. 

40.959.  Did  the  parties  that  were  marching  round  have  sashes  upon  them  ? — They 
had,  some  of  them. 

40.960.  And  banners  ? — Yes. 

40.961.  And  were  there  mottoes,  do  you  remember,  upon  the  banners  ? — There  was 
a  banner  “  Pay  no  rent,”  and  “  Hold  the  harvest  ”  was  on  it. 

40.962.  Did"  Kearney  appear  to  you  to  have  anything  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
marching  round  ? — He  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  much  to  do  with  it,  only  he 
was  in  the  centre  and  they  marched  round. 

40.963.  They  marched  round  him  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

40.964.  Was  this  a  military  evolution  ? — Apparently. 

40.965.  Apparently  it  was  a  military  evolution  ? — Yes,  they  marched  in  fours. 

40.966.  Daggers  drawn  or  bayonets,  rifles,  or  what  ?— They  had  no  daggers  ;  they 
had  imitation  guns,  some  of  them. 

40.967.  The  imitation  of  guns  ? — Yes. 

40.968.  What  was  the  best  imitation  of  the  gun  you  saw — a  blackthorn  stick  ? — 
IS  o,  not  a  blackthorn. 

40.969.  What  was  the  best  imitation? — A  wooden  gun — made  in  the  shape  of  a  gun. 

40.970.  How  many  of  these  did  you  see  ? — There  was  about  40  or  50,  I  would  see. 

40.971.  Forty  or  fifty  imitation  guns? — Yes. 

40.972.  Had  you  ever  seen  them  before  ? — Never. 

40.973.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  since  ? — Yes. 

40.974.  Where  ? — At  a  Land  League  meeting. 

40.975.  Where  ? — At  a  meeting  in  Cong. 

40.976.  Where? — Mayo. 

40.977.  The  same  guns  ? — I  could  not  say  they  were  the  same  guns. 

40.978.  But  imitation  guns  ? — Yes. 

40.979.  Made  of  wood? — Yes. 

40.980.  Painted  ? — Yes,  painted  black. 

40.981.  What  colour? — Black,  1  think. 

40.982.  You  think  black? — Yes. 

40.983.  You  are  not  sure  ? — I  am,  sir. 

40.984.  You  are  sure  they  were  black? — Yes. 

40.985.  Were  the  ones  at  Cong  black  too  ? — They  were. 

40.986.  That  was  a  very  funny  thing  ? — I  could  not  say. 

40.987.  Did  you  report  it  ? — I  did  not. 

40.988.  Now  about  this  military  evolution  in  the  streets.  I  do  not  know  this  place, 
Clonbur,  but  is  there  an  open  market-place  ? — Yes. 

40.989.  And  people  that  were  taking  part  in  the  military  evolution,  were  they 
standing  in  the  centre  ? — Yes. 

40.990.  And  Kearney  was  one  of  them  ? — Yes. 

40.991.  How  many  men  would  be  standing  in  the  centre  that  way  ? — Oh,  there  was 
a  great  many. 

40.992.  And  they  marched  round  this  crowd  in  the  centre  ? — Yes. 

40’,993.  They  marched  round  every  other  man  as  well  as  Kearney  ?— They  marched 
round — hundreds. 

40.994.  As  far  as  you  observed,  Kearney  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other 
man  in  the  centre  ? — I  could  not  say. 

40.995.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  in  the  centre  yourself  ?— No,  I  was 
not  in  the  centre. 

40.996.  Were  some  of  the  police  in  the  centre? — No,  I  think  not. 

40.997.  You  were  on  the  outskirks? — Yes. 

40.998.  There  was  no  offence  committed  ?— No. 

40.999.  The  town  was  peaceable  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

41,000.  Kearney  keeps  a  public-house,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

41,001.  Is  it  what  you  call  a  well-frequented  house,  or  a  well-customed  house? — It 
was  at  that  time. 
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41,002.  I  do  not  know  about  Clonbur;  but  are  there  many  public-houses  there? — 
Three. 

41,003.  Is  it  the  principal  one? — Not  the  principal  one. 

41,004.  Which  is  the  principal  one  ? — Hamilton’s — a  man  of  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

41,005.  This  of  Kearney’s  comes  next  ? — Yes. 

41,006.  Then  there  is  a  third  one  that  has  not  so  much  custom  as  the  other  two  ? — 
Yes. 

41,007.  Are  you  a  customer  of  Kearney’s,  or  were  you  in  1880? — I  used  frequently 
to  call  there. 

41,008.  Did  you  consider  Kearney  a  respectable  man? — I  did  at  the  time. 

41,009.  You  would  not  have  called  there  if  you  had  not  ? — No,  sir,  I  would  not. 

41,010.  And  called  at  this  time,  eight  years  ago  ? — Yes,  some  eight  years  ago. 

41,011.  You  recollect  you  were  in  Kearney’s  house? — Yes. 

41,012.  Having  a  chat  with  him  ? — Yes,  myself  and  another  man. 

41,013.  Was  the  other  man  a  policeman,  or  some  friend  of  yours  ? — A  civilian. 

41,014.  Some  friend  of  yours  went  in  ? — Yes. 

41,015.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  upon  it,  but  perhaps  you  were  having  a  friendlv 
glass  together  ?— Yes. 

41,016.  Standing  at  the  counter? — No,  sir,  in  the  parlour. 

41,017.  Sitting  down? — Yes. 

41,018.  And  Kearney  came  into  the  parlour? — Yes. 

41,019.  And  this  man  named  Burke  came  into  the  parlour  ? — No,  he  did  not  come  in. 

41,020.  He  stood  in  the  bar? — No,  in  the  kitchen. 

41,021.  Is  that  off  the  bar? — Yes. 

41,022.  Where  you  could  see  him? — Yes. 

41,023.  Do  customers  of  the  house  come  into  the  kitchen  that  way  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  do. 

41,024.  That  is  the  common  thing  ? — Yes. 

41,025.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  at  the  time  to  all  this  that  has  been  given  in 
such  detail  here  ? — No,  not  at  the  time. 

41,026.  Not  the  slightest  ? — No. 

41,027.  How  long  had  you  been  stationed  at  Clonbur  ?— I  was  there  over  a  year  in 
it  at  the  time. 

41,028.  You  had  been  there  from  1879? — Yes. 

41,029.  I  suppose  on  the  day  in  question  you  were  on  duty,  wearing  your  uniform 
as  you  are  now  ? — Y6S,  but  I  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time. 

41,030.  They  could  see  you  were  a  policeman  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

41,031.  There  was  no  mistaking  you  for  anything  else  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

41,032.  When  were  you  first  asked  about  whether  you  had  seen  Sweoney  and 
Heffenden  at  work  on  the  day  Lord  Mountmorres  was  murdered  ? — Oh,  about  that  time 
we  were  looking  up  evidence. 

41,033.  Yrou  were  trying  to  get  up  evidence  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  He  said  “  looking  up  evidence.” 

41,034.  ( Sir  G.  Itussell.)  I  meant  that.  Was  Burke  a  man  that  was  suspectod  ? _ 

He  was ;  he  was  not  at  the  time,  but  very  shortly  after  he  was  arrested. 

41,035.  What,  being  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  himself  ? — Yes. 

41,036.  Was  Sweeney  suspectod  ?— He  was  arrested  the  night  of  the  murder. 

41,037.  He  was  arrested  the  night  of  the  murder  ? — Yes. 

41,038.  As  being  a  person  suspected  ? — Yes. 

41,039.  Kearney  never  was? — No. 

41,040.  Now  about  another  matter ;  did  you  know  Lord  Mountmorres  yourself  ? _ 

Yes,  I  did. 

41,041.  Now  I  am  loth  to  ask  you  about  a  man  who  is  dead  and  gone  moro  than  I 
can  help,  but  if  you  have  known  him  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  ;  was  he  a 
customer  at  Kearney’s  or  at  Hamilton’s? — Ho  usod  frequently  to  call  at  Kearney’s.  I 
have  seen  him  there. 

41,042.  You  moan  to  havo  a  drink? — I  could  not  say. 

41,043.  You  used  to  see  him  frequently  go  into  Kearney’s  ? — I  did,  frequently. 
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41,044.  Did  you  see  him  frequently  going  into  Hamilton’s  ? — I  have  seen  him  also 
go  into  Hamilton’s. 

41,045.  What  was  the  name  of  the  third  public-house  at  Clonbur  ? — Lofthouse. 

41,046.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  go  in  there  ? — No,  never. 

41,047.  Hamilton’s  and  Kearney’s? — Yes. 

41,048.  Have  you  heard  any  statement  made  when  you  were  making  these  inquiries 
with  a  view  of  looking  up  evidence ;  have  you  heard  any  statement  made  about  Lord 
Mountmorres  having  been  in  communication  with  the  Castle  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  respectfully  submit  that  is  not  evidence. 

( The  President.)  I  think  it  is  admissible,  reports  he  may  have  heard. 

41,049.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  The  suggestion  is,  this  arose  from  other  than  agrarian 
causes  ? — I  never  heard  my  Lord  saying  so. 

41,050.  You  never  heard  Lord  Mountmorres  say  so? — No. 

41,051.  Have  you  not  heard  it  suggested  that  the  feeling  against  Lord  Mountmorres, 
bad  as  it  was  and  condemnable  as  it  was,  had  nothing  to  do  with  land  at  all,  but 
because  it  was  supposed  he  was  giving  information  to  the  Castle  at  Dublin? — Yes,  I 
heard  that  rumour  at  the  time. 

41,052.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord  Mountmorres  was  a  very  poor  man  and  lived  in 
a  very  wretched  way,  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

41,053.  He  went  among  the  people,  drinking  with  the  people  like  any  ordinary  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  never  saw  him  drinking  with  the  people. 

41,054.  Not  at  these  public-houses  you  have  mentioned? — I  have  never  seen  him 
drinking,  but  I  have  seen  him  going  into  these  houses. 

41,055.  He  was  a  magistrate  ? — He  was. 

41,056.  Did  you  know  that  his  property  altogether  numbered  11  tenants  whose 
average  rent  was  less  than  51.,  so  that  his  rent  was  about  50 1.  ? — I  knew  it  was  a  very 
small  property, 

41,057.  Now  I  must  put  it  to  you  plainly  ;  you  were  there  at  the  time,  and  in 
pursuance  of  your  duty  you  made  attempts  to  look  up  the  evidence,  and  quite 
properly  ? — Yes. 

41,058.  In  your  judgment — in  your  opinion,  had  Lord  Mountmorres’  death  anything 
to  do  with  agrarian  or  land  disputes  or  causes  ? 

(The  Attorney  General.)  With  very  great  respect,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  a  question  to 
put  to  this  witness.  It  may  be  a  question  ultimately  for  your  Lordships  in  this 
evidence.  Of  course  Sir  Charles  Russell  may  ask  anything  on  the  facts  that  he  heard. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  learned  friend  seems  to  forget  he  has  without  objection  actually- 
been  allowed  to  ask  witnesses — and  official  witnesses  too — whether  they  connected 
outrages  with  land  disputes  or  not. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  believe  every  question  of  that  kind  that  has  been  put  has 
been  put  after  being  carefully  considered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  only  such 
questions  have  been  allowed  as  they  thought  strictly  admissible.  I  say  respectfully, 
this  is  beyond  anything  hitherto  carried  out. 

(Sir  (J.  Bussell.)  I  submit,  my  Lord,  1  am  entitled  to  ask  whether,  in  his  judgment,  he 
being  a  man  on  the  spot,  and  being  there  for  a  year,  and  whose  duty  was  to  try  to  get 
up  evidence  —I  am  not  saying  that  in  an  offensive  sense — I  am  entitled  to  ask  whether 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agrarian  disputes  or  land  disputes  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  matter.  If  your  Lordships  have  any  doubt  about  it  I  won’t  press  the 
question. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  would  rather  not ;  if  your  Lordship  thinks  the  Attorney-General 
has  the  right  to  object,  I  will  leave  it  there. 

41,059.  When  do  you  say  the  Land  League  first  started  in  Clonbur? — In  or  about 
that  time. 

41,060.  In  or  about  September  1880? — Yes. 

41,061.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  from  August  1879  Lord  Mountmorres  was  under 
police  protection  ? — He  was  under  protection. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

41,062.  Now  I  want  to  understand  a  little  about  the  neighbourhood  ;  you  have 
spoken  about  Cong  ;  how  far  is  Cong  from  Clonbur  ? — About  four  miles. 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  I  simply  mention  it  to  your  Lordships  for  the  purpose  of 
reference ;  it  is  already  proved  the  11th  July  1880  there  was  a  meeting  at  Cong,  in 
which  P.  J.  Gordon  spoke. 

41,063.  Ballyhale;  I  suppose  that  is  somewhere  away  ? — Yes. 

41,064.  How  far  is  Shrule  away  from  Clonbur  ? — I  should  say  about  12  miles.  [ 
think  so ;  1  am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  distance. 

41,065.  You  said  Lord  Mountmorres  had  been  under  police  protection  for  some 
time  ? — He  was. 

41,066.  Do  you  know  why? — He  was  not  friends  with  some  of  his  tenants. 

41,067.  He  was  what? — He  was  not  friends  with  some  of  his  tenants  he  was  going 
to  evict. 

41,068.  You  said  you  made  inquiry  about  some  of  this  murder;  did  you  make  any 
reports  at  the  time  ? — All  the  evidence  I  found  I  reported  to  the  authorities. 

41,069.  When  did  you  make  reports  ? — I  reported  it  to  my  authorities. 

41,070.  In  reference  to  what  you  saw  of  Burke  on  this  day,  did  you  report  that  at 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

41,071.  What  you  have  told  Mr.  Murphy  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  as  to  seeing  Burke 
at  Kearney’s  house,  did  you  report  that  ? — Yes. 

41,072.  Did  you  notice  when  Burke  came  in  whether  he  did  anything  to  Kearney  ? 
— He  opened  the  door  where  they  were  sitting  and  he  just  beckoned  at  him  to  go  out. 

41,073.  You  mean  Kearney  was  in  the  room  and  Burke  beckoned  Kearney  to  go 
out  ? — Yes. 

41,074.  Did  Kearney  go  out  ?  —Yes,  he  did. 

41,075.  You  have  been  asked  about  a  report  you  heard — that  he  was  going  to  bring 
the  Castle  down  or  in  connexion  with  the  Castle ;  did  you  hear  that  rumour  or  report 
before  or  after  the  murder  ? — After  the  murder  I  heard  it. 

41,076.  Do  you  remember  how  long  after  ? — Very  shortly  after  the  murder. 

41,077.  Do  you  remember  whom  you  heard  it  from? — I  could  not  say,  but  I 
heard  it. 

41,078.  You  have  been  asked  what  you  heard — if  you  remember  it  clearly,  say — had 
you  heard  anything  about  Lord  Mountmorres  and  the  League  before  the  murder  ? — 
Not  before  the  murder. 

41,079.  One  word,  if  you  please,  about  this  meeting  at  Cong  when  you  saw  this 
imitation  gun,  what  sort  of  a  meeting  was  it  ? — A  Land  League  meeting. 

41,080.  Was  it  before  or  after  this  meeting  which  took  place  at  Clonbur  ? — I  think 
it  was  before. 

41,081-2.  Do  )ou  remember  how  long  ? — I  could  not  say. 


Michael  Roche  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  witness’s  evidence  has  reference  to  the  evidence  of  James 
Buckley,  which  your  Lordships  will  find  at  page  1694,  question  30,520. 

41,083.  Where  do  you  live? — I  live  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

41,084.  What  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry? — Within  10  miles  of  Tralee,  and  half-a- 
mile  of  Causeway  in  Kerry. 

41,085.  Are  you  a  farmer? — Yes. 

41,086.  Did  you  join  the  Land  League  in  Tralee? — I  did  in  1880. 

41,087.  About  what  time  did  you  join? — I  joined  in  the  harvest,  I  think,  about 
November. 

41,088.  Of  what  year? — Of  1880. 

41,089.  Was  there  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  subsequently  established  at  Cause¬ 
way  ? — There  was,  in  the  November  after. 

41,090.  November  1880,  or  whon  ? — I  think  in  November  1880. 

41,091.  Did  you  join  that  branch? — Well,  sir,  I  used  to  attend  the  meetings  ;  a 
member  of  the  Central  League  can  go  to  any  branch. 

41,092.  The  Central  League  for  the  county? — Yes. 

41,093.  Was  Tralee  the  Central  League  for  tho  county  of  Kerry? — It  was,  as  far  as 
I  remember. 

41,094.  And  being  a  member  of  that,  entitled  you  to  attend  the  branch? — I  was  in 
Causeway,  and  I  did  so. 
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41,095.  Who  was  your  landlord? — Captain  Richard  Silver  Oliver,  of  Yorkshire;  I 
forget  his  address.  Captain  Oliver  his  title  is. 

41,096.  Were  the  tenants  on  his  estate  there  called  upon  to  pay  their  rent? — Well, 
they  were. 

41,097.  Was  any  arrangement  come  to  amongst  the  tenantry,  of  whom  you  were 
one,  to  demand  a  reduction  ? — There  was ;  they  claimed  a  reduction  at  the  time. 

41,098.  Did  you  pay  your  rent? — I  was  served  in  February  1881  with  a  writ  for 
30 1.,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Downey’s  office  to  pay. 

41,099.  Did  you  pay  ? — I  did. 

41.100.  After  you  were  served  with  a  writ,  and  after  they  got  judgment,  did  you  pay 
your  rent  ? — I  did. 

41.101.  And  the  other  tenants  did  not  pay  ? — They  did  not  pay  that  time,  as  far  as  I 
remember. 

41.102.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  secretly? — I  did  in  Tralee.  I  was  advised  by  my 
people  not  to  pay  the  rent. 

41.103.  After  you  paid  your  rent  was  your  house  burnt? — It  was.  I  paid  the  rent  in 
April  1881,  and  my  house  was  burnt  down  on  the  21st  May ;  my  outhouse  was  burnt 
and  fire  put  into  the  house  where  my  wife  and  children  were  sleeping. 

41.104.  Your  house  burnt,  do  you  say  ? — Yes  ;  the  dwelling-house  was  not  burnt,  but 
there  was  fire  put  into  the  room  near  the  bed  where  my  children  were  sleeping. 

41.105.  How  was  it  put  in  ? — Between  the  thatch,  and  there  was  a  farmyard  which 
was  burnt,  and  the  piggery,  and  the  other  house  was  in  the  same  line. 

41.106.  Did  you  claim  compensation? — I  did,  sir. 

41.107.  Did  any  persons  oppose  your  application  for  compensation? — They  did  in 
Abbeydorney. 

41.108.  Who  were  they  ? — Some  of  the  Leaguers  were  very  hard  against  me. 

41.109.  What  were  their  names  ? — John  L.  Cantelan. 

41.110.  Who  else? — There  was  Moore,  the  cess  collector,  and  others  against  me. 

41.111.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fenix? — I  did. 

41.112.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Causeway  Branch  of  the  League? — I  saw  him 
attend  the  meetings  there. 

41.113.  Did  he  oppose  you  ? — I  do  not  know;  he  might.  I  saw  him  there  in  the 
crowd. 

41.114.  Were  you  expelled  from  the  League  shortly  after  this? — Indeed  I  was,  sir. 

41.115.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  McCabe? — I  do. 

41.116.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League? — Well,  I  have  seen  him  there. 

41.117.  Do  you  know  James  Buckley  ? — I  do,  well. 

41.118.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  that,  but  I  have 
seen  him  about  the  house — about  the  League  room. 

41.119.  Have  you  seen  him  there  when  meetings  were  being  held  ? — I  did  ;  I  saw 
him  outside  the  door  a  few  times ;  he  could  be  there  unknown  to  me.  •  I  did  not  go 
there  very  often  after  paying  my  rent,  for  I  kept  away  from  it. 

41.120.  In  the  month  of  May  1882  did  you  summon  a  man  named  Patrick  Keating 
before  the  petty  sessions  court  for  threatening  you  ? — Yes,  for  abusing  me  and 
threatening  me. 

41.121.  At  that  time  were  you  boycotted  ? — I  was. 

41.122.  Was  Keating  a  member  of  the  League? — I  could  not  say  that ;  but  he  was 
joining  amongst  those  fellows. 

41.123.  Who  do  you  mean  by  “  those  fellows  ”  ? — The  Causeway  Boys. 

41J24.  What  are  the  names  of  any  of  the  Causeway  Boys  ? — I  know  them  all  there. 

41.125.  What  are  their  names? — William  Fenix,  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Dee. 
There  was  more  boys  than  that  there,  sir. 

41.126.  On  the  day  that  you  had  Keating  summoned  to  the  petty  sessions  court,  did 
the  court  sit  the  first  day  that  you  attended  ? — It  did  not.  The  court  was  adjourned, 
and  I  went  home  early  in  the  day. 

41.127.  Did  anybody  accompany  you  home? — Mr.  John  D.  Rice,  the  petty  sessions 

clerk. 

41.128.  Did  he  accompany  you  as  far  as  Causeway  ? — No,  but  towards  my  house  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Rice’s  house.  He  was  going  to  Abbeydorney,  and  it  was  on  my 
way  home  on  the  short  cut. 
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41.129.  And  so  lie  did  not  accompany  you  all  the  way  ;  you  took  the  short  cut  into 
Causeway? — With  me,  both  of  us  together.  That  was  on  his  way  home  to  Abbey  - 
domey. 

41.130.  When  you  arrived  in  Causeway  did  you  see  Fenix  there? — I  did.  I  never 
missed  him  out  of  the  petty  sessions  from  when  he  was  coming  into  the  village. 

41.131.  Did  you  see  James  Buckley  with  him  ? — I  did;  that  was  before  the  petty 
sessions  adjourned.  That  was  in  the  morning. 

41.132.  When  you  got  into  Causeway  in  the  morning? — Yes,  to  attend  the  petty 
sessions. 

41.133.  Did  you  attend  again  ? — I  did,  that  day  fortnight. 

41.134.  Do  you  remember  returning  home  from  the  petty  sessions  on  the  second 
occasion  ? — I  do. 

41.135.  What  was  the  date  of  the  first  day  ? — The  offence  was  committed  on  the 
9th  of  May,  and  it  was  the  next  day  of  the  court. 

41.136.  That  would  be  the  23rd  May  1882 ;  was  the  23rd  May  the  day  on  which 
the  court  did  not  sit? — It  was  the  adjourned  court. 

41.137.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — It  was  a  fortnight  before  this  Buckley  made  the 
attempt  on  me. 

41.138.  Do  you  remember  that  day  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  the  6th  June. 

41.139.  I  mean  the  day  that  Keating  made  the  attempt  on  you  ? — The  9th  of  May. 

41.140.  And  how  soon  after  that  did  you  attend  the  court  the  first  time  ? — That  day 
fortnight. 

41.141.  That  would  be  the  23rd  May  ? — Yes. 

41.142.  What  was  the  adjourned  day  ? — To  the  next  petty  sessions. 

41.143.  That  was  a  fortnight  afterwards  ? — It  was. 

41.144.  That  would  be  the  6th  June.  Were  you  under  police  protection  at  this 
time  ? — Well,  I  had  night  protection. 

41.145.  At  what  time  of  night  did  the  police  generally  come  to  your  house  ? — About 
9  o’clock — half-past  9  sometimes. 

41.146.  Do  you  remember  this  night  of  the  6th  June  after  returning  from  the 
petty  sessions  were  you  driving  your  cattle  along  the  road  ? — I  was  driving  along  the 
road  to  the  farm. 

41.147.  Did  you  meet  Buckley  ? — I  did.  I  had  the  cattle  just  in  the  field  when 
Buckley  came  down  a  bye-road. 

41.148.  Just  tell  the  Court  what  occurred  between  you  and  Buckley? — I  had  the 
cattle  in,  and  he  came  down  a  bye-road.  He  turned  over  to  me.  “  Well,”  he  says, 
“  how  did  you  get  on  at  the  petty  sessions  ?  ”  I  said,  “  Very  well.”  Then  he  was 
talking,  and  I  turned  my  head  sideways  ro  him,  and  he  had  some  fumbling. 

41.149.  Where  had  he  the  fumbling? — With  his  hands  behind.  I  had  my  head 
turned  sideways,  and  I  heard  a  sound  like  a  shot,  and  I  turned  round  and  said,  “  Come 
“  down  to  the  river ;  I  want  to  push  a  bush  into  the  gap.” 

41.150.  Do  you  mean  an  explosion  ? — Exactly. 

41.151.  Or  the  click  of  a  revolver? — The  click  of  a  revolver.  “  Well,”  says  I  to 
Buckley,  “  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  road  to  push  a  bush  into  the  gap.”  I  wanted  him 
down  there,  as  it  was  near  the  police  barracks. 

41.152.  Was  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  from  my  own  land. 

41.153.  Would  you  be  approaching  the  police  barrack  if  you  went  towards  the  river? 
— I  would. 

41.154.  What  occurred  after  that? — He  pounced  out  before  me  in  the  road  and  he 
presented  a  revolver  at  me  in  the  road.  I  said,  “  Oh,  heaven,  I  am  shot,”  and  put  up 
my  hands,  and  I  turned  in  another  direction. 

41.155.  When  you  said  that,  what  did  Buckley  do  ? — He  pouncod  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  presented  a  revolver  at  me. 

41.156.  Did  he  fire  a  revolver  ? — He  did,  and  I  thought  I  was  shot.  I  heard  the 
clicks,  and  I  thought  I  beard  the  bullets. 

41.157.  How  many  shots  ? — One  the  first  time. 

41.158.  When  you  said  you  were  shot,  how  many  shots  did  Buckley  firo  at  you  ? _ 

fired  three  or  four  in  succession. 

41.159.  ( The  President.)  You  put  it,  how  many  shots.  Could  you  distinguish 
whether  they  were  the  shots  of  firing  the  revolver  off  or  wore  they  clicks  ? — They 
were  clicks ;  but  I  thought  they  were  shots,  I  was  so  confused. 
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41.160.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yon  were  frightened? — I  was.  I  would  not  tell  a  lie. 

41.161.  Did  you  see  the  revolver  in  Buckley’s  hand  ? — I  did. 

41.162.  Opposite  you? — Certainly,  sir. 

41.163.  And  how  near  was  he  to  you? — He  was  close  to  me  the  first  time,  and  then 
I  got  away  from  him  and  I  went  out  before  him  on  the  road. 

41.164.  When  he  took  out  the  revolver,  how  far  was  he  away  from  you  ? — He  could 
have  pointed  me  out. 

41.165.  How  far  away? — Not  far. 

41.166.  How  many  yards? — A  couple  of  yards. 

41.167.  Was  there  plenty  of  light  ? — Plenty  of  light ;  it  was  a  June  evening. 

41.168.  Was  he  arrested  ? — He  was.  I  went  straight  to  the  barracks  in  an  excited 
state,  with  my  hat  in  my  hand. 

41.169.  Where  did  Buckley  go? — He  went  back  in  the  direction  he  came  from, 
that  bye-road ;  he  was  going  back  to  Causeway  by  the  short  way — by  the  hiding 
way. 

41,170-1.  Do  you  know  where  Dee’s  house  is? — I  do,  well. 

41.172.  Would  the  direction  he  took  have  led  him  to  Dee’s  house? — The  direct  way 
was  the  hiding  way  to  get  to  Dee’s  house  by  the  back  way. 

41.173.  You  went  to  the  police  barracks  ? — Certainly,  I  was  in  terror  of  my  life. 

41.174.  And  made  a  complaint? — I  did,  and  told  the  sergeant  that  he  had  fired 

at  me. 

41.175.  Do  you  remember  the  trial  afterwards  ? — I  do,  well.  The  next  day  I  went 
into  Tralee.  Buckley  was  taken  in  by  two  men  on  the  following  day. 

41.176.  Did  you  appear  as  a  witness  ? — I  appeared  before  Mr.  Macdermott. 

41.177.  As  a  witness  ? — Yes. 

41.178.  Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Connor  examined  on  behalf  of  Buckley  ? — 
There  was,  and  he  was  called  after  that — not  that  day  but  that  day  fortnight  at  the 
Causeway  Petty  Sessions. 

41.179.  Was  the  cause  adjourned? — There  was  no  sessions  there  for  a  fortnight 
after  that  evening  he  fired  at  me  and  Buckley  was  summoned  by  the  police. 

41.180.  The  day  after  you  were  fired  at  he  was  brought  before  the  resident 
magistrate  at  Tralee  ? — Exactly  ;  that  is  what  I  am  telling  you. 

41.181.  Was  the  case  adjourned  to  the  next  petty  sessions  ? — He  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  next  petty  sessions  by  the  police. 

41.182.  Did  you  appear  at  the  petty  sessions  at  Causeway  ? — I  did. 

41.183.  Was  this  Connor  examined  on  Buckley’s  behalf  ? — He  was,  and  he  had  a 
solicitor  from  town  to  defend  him. 

41.184.  Who  was  the  solicitor? — Mr.  B.  O’Connor  Horgan. 

41.185.  Who  was  this  John  Connor  ? — He  was  a  fellow  that  is  knocking  about  like 
the  other  boys. 

41.186.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League? — He  was  at  the  time  I  was  attending.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was. 

41.187.  Did  you  give  your  evidence? — I  gave  my  evidence  fairly  and  truly. 

41.188.  What  did  the  magistrates  do  ? — I  will  tell  you  ;  this  man  Connor  swore  at 
the  time  I  went  into  Causeway  that  Buckley  was  in  Dee's  house,  and  another  man 
proved  the  same. 

41.189.  What  was  the  other  man’s  name  ? — James  Looney,  a  shoemaker. 

41.190.  That  Buckley  was  in  Dee’s  house  when  the  shot  was  fired  ? — At  the  time 
they  saw  me  going  into  the  village  or  leaving  the  village  with  the  police.  I  sent  the 
police  after  Buckley  in  the  direction  he  went. 

41.191.  What  order  did  the  magistrate  make  ? — I  had  a  witness  of  the  name  of 
Sheehy,  and  he  proved  he  saw  Buckley  in  that  bye-road.  Mr.  Macdermott  sent  out 
for  Connor  and  asked  him  could  lie  swear  how  long  Buckley  was  in  Dee’s  house,  and 
Connor  answered  he  did  not  know  how  long  ;  he  could  not  be  there  at  this  time  at  all, 
because  I  went  direct  into  the  village. 

41.192.  Did  this  Sheehy,  who  was  examined  on  your  behalf,  give  any  evidence 
against  Buckley  ?— He  said  that  he  met  him  in  this  bye-road. 

41.193.  What  order  did  the  magistrate  make? — He  was  bound  to  the  peace. 

41.194.  Had  you  made  any  statement  about  hearing  shots  ? — I  contradicted  myself 
upon  that,  because  I  told  Mr.  Macdermott  that  I  heard  the  bullet,  I  got  so  confused. 

41.195.  You  said  in  Causeway,  at  the  first  occasion  when  you  got  before  Mr.  Mac¬ 
dermott,  that  you  heard  the  bullets  ? — Exactly. 
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41  196  And  the  second  occasion  what  did  you  say  ? — He  cross-examined  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  saw  the  flash  of  fire,  I  said  not,  1  got  so  frightened  when  the  revolver 

was  presented  to  me  unexpectedly.  , 

41.197.  What  was  the  order  made  ? — The  order  made  was  he  was  bound  to  tbe 

peace. 

41.198.  Buckley  was  bound  to  the  peace? — Yes. 

41.199.  Was  that  owing  to  this  discrepancy  in  your  evidence  ?— Exactly,  sir. 

41.200.  Who  bailed  Buckley  out  ? — I  heard  it  was  Dee,  and  Somers,  another  man. 
41*201.  You  do  not  know  ?— No  ;  I  do  not. 

41,203.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Somers  ?— I  do. 

41*204.  Did  you  see  him  there  in  Court  ? — I  did. 

41,205.  Were  you  boycotted  after  that? — I  was  ;  and  persecuted.  I  got  personal 
protection  at  this  time  ;  two  men  at  the  house. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

41,205a.  What  do  you  think  of  Buckley  ?— Well,  indeed,  I  think  no  great  things  of 

him  to  go  and  shoot  a  man.  .  f 

41  206.  Have  you  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  greater  blackguard  m  lyour 

life  {— Well,  he  is  bad  enough.  I  tell  you  the  truth.  Any  man  to  go  and  shoot 

an4H207.  Would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ?— Well,  in  the  statement  he  made  about 

myself  I  believe  it.  I  have  known  it.  . 

41.208.  Would  you  believe  Buckley  on  his  oath,  from  the  character  he  is  ;  would 
you,  knowing  the  character  of  Buckley,  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? — I  would  in  that  kind 
what  he  has  done  to  myself. 

41.209.  You  have  read  his  evidence,  have  you  ? — Read  his  evidence  ?  uure  I  knew  it 

before  ever  I  saw  the  evidence. 

41.210.  Did  you  read  his  evidence? — I  did,  a  part  of  it. 

4H211.  Or  was  it  read  to  you  ? — Indeed,  I  was  able  to  read  it  myself.  It  is  to  my 
great  sorrow  and  grief  I  come  here  at  all.  I  would  sooner  stop  at  home.  I  have  a 
family.  I  was  summoned  to  come  here  and  I  had  to  come. 

41.212.  Did  anybody  read  the  evidence  of  Buckley  to  you  ? — I  read  it  myself  and  1 

heard  a  party  reading  it. 

41.213.  Did  anybody  read  it  to  you  ? — I  read  it  myself  in  the  paper. 

41.214.  Did  anybody  read  it  to  you  ? — They  did. 

41.215.  Who? — Different  persons.  I  heard  them  reading  it. 

41.216.  Did  you  hear  a  policeman  reading  it? — J  did;  no  doubt  about  it. 

41.217.  What  was  the  policeman’s  name? — His  name  is - 1  heard  several 

reading  it.  .  . 

41.218.  What  is  the  policeman’s  name? — His  name  is  O  Bnen. 

41.219.  Where  is  he  stationed  ? — Tralee. 

41.220.  Is  he  a  sergeant  or  a  police  constable  ? — He  is  an  acting  sergeant. 

41.221.  Acting-Sergeant  O’Brien,  of  Tralee?— Yes. 

41.222.  Is  that  the  same  Acting-Sergeant  O’Brien  who  was  looking  after  Buckley  ? 
— After  him — it  is  not. 

41.223.  Not  the  same? — No,  sir. 

41.224.  I  think  it  was  the  same  name  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

41.225.  Did  any  other  policeman  read  his  evidence  to  you  except  Acting-Sergeant 

41.226.  He  was  the  only  one? — The  only  one.  I  heard  them  all  talking  about  it. 

41.227.  When  did  be  read  it  to  you  ? — He  went  to  my  house  about  inquiries. 

41.228.  When  did  he  read  it  to  you,  is  my  question? — I  forget  now. 

41*229.  How  long  ago? — I  have  not  the  date. 

41.230.  You  have  given  us  a  great  many  dates  very  accurately  apparently  ?— I  will 
tell  you  now,  as  far  as  I  remember,  about  some  time  after  Christmas  or  before  Christmas  ; 
I  forget — I  did  not  take  any  note  of  it. 

41.231.  Somewhere  about  Christmas  time  ? — Yes. 

41.232.  Had  you  made  any  statement  to  tho  police  before  that  ?  Indeed  1  had 
not,  sir. 
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41.233.  You  had  not? — Not  at  all.  But  I  backed  out  of  the  truth  when  I  was  asked 
about  this  fellow. 

41.234.  Who  brought  you  to  London  ?: — A  summons,  air,  and  a  5 l.  note  with  it. 

41.235.  Did  Acting-Sergeant  O’Brien  come  with  you? — He  did  not  come  with  me. 

41.236.  Was  there  another  policeman  come  with  you? — There  was  another  man  and 
myself  come  with  Sergeant  Fahey — another  witness. 

41.237.  He  had  another  man  in  charge? — He  had. 

41.238.  Or  “under  protection,”  we  will  call  it? — I  will  show  you  my  summons. 
I  have  it  here. 

41,439.  You  could  not  show  me  the  51.  note,  I  suppose  ?— I  could  not,  because  I  had 
to  take  a  return  ticket  here. 

41.240.  Just  attend  to  me  ? — I  will,  sir. 

41.241.  When  did  you  come  here? — I  left  home  on  Wednesday  morning — yesterday 
week  I  came  here. 

41.242.  Wednesday  week? — Yes,  I  left  home., 

41.243.  You  stayed  a  night  in  Dublin,  I  suppose? — Exactly. 

41.244.  Did  you  see  anybody  there? — I  saw  a  good  lot  there,  sir;  and  along  the 
line. 

41.245.  Along  the  line  ? — Certainly,  I  see  people' all  my  way  acoming. 

41.246.  Did  you  make  a  statement  to  the  policeman  before  you  came? — When  i he 
policeman  came  to  me  I  told  him  the  truth.  I  do  not  go  behind  what  happened. 

41.247.  Did  he  take  it  down  in  writing  ?— Take  it  down  in  writing  ?. 

41.248.  That  is  my  question? — He  did,  sir- 

41. 249.  Was  that  Acting-Sergeant  O’Brien  ?. — It  is. 

41.250.  Did  you  make  a  statement  in  writing  to  anybody  else  ?: — I  did  not.. 

41.251.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more  about  Buckley.  Had  you  a  quarrel  with  your 
brother-in-law  Ryle  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  quarrel  between  us-. 

41.252.  Did  his  land  adjoin  yours  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

41.253.  Did  you  employ  Buckley  to  do  any  job  for  you? — I  never  did  employ 
anyone. 

41.254.  I  think  you  had  better  listen  to  the  question  ? — I  am  listening. 

41.255.  I  do  not  think  you  did,  because  I  had  not  finished  it.  Did  you  employ 
Buckley  to  do  anything  for  you  about  a  gate  of  Ryle’s? — I  did  not;  the  gate  was  my 
own.  I  never  employed  him.  He  only  had  a  crop  on  the  field,  and  I  took  him  before 
the  county  court  judge.. 

41.256.  Page  1709  is  the  reference  ;  did  you  employ  him  to  take  a  gate  ? — Indeed  I 
did  not. 

41.257.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  and  to  throw  the-  gate  across  a  ditch? — I  never  did, 
sir. 

41.258.  If  Buckley  has  sworn  that  you  did,  it  would  not  be  true? — Buckley  was 
minding  the  field,  and  he  wanted  to  get  some  money  for  taking  the  gate  away. 

41.259.  If  Buckley  does  swear  that  was  so,  it  would  not  be  true  ? — Buckley  came  to 
me,  and  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  to  get  my  permission. 

41.260.  If  Buckley  has  sworn  that  you  employed  him - 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  “  Asked  ”  is  the  word  he  used. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  said  he  employed  him. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  not  the  word  Buckley  used. 

41.261.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  put  it;  did  you  ask  Buckley  to  remove  a  gate 
of  Ryle’s  out  of  the  field,  and  did  you  throw  the  gate  across  the  ditch  with  him  ? — I 
did  not.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  Buckley  came  to  me,  for  I  was  after  prose¬ 
cuting  Buckley,  to  go  and  take  the  gate.  I  went  that  evening  into  Causeway,  and  I 
met  Connor  and  told  him  ;  he  said,  “  They  only  want  to  trap  you.”  I  went  home  at 
night,  and  Buckley  and  some  other  fellows  came  to  my  house ;  my  wife  was  there  and 
saw  them/  and  told  me,  and  we  went  to  bed  at  once.  They  only  wanted  to  trap 
me. 

41.262.  If  Buckley  has  sworn  that  on  the  occasion  of  removing  the  gate  or  throwing 
it  across  the  ditch,  he  did  it  on  your  instructions  ? — He  did  not,  sir;  the  gate  was  my 
own  and  the  field.  The  man  had  a  crop  on  the  field. 

41.263.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money  ? — Who  ? 

41.264.  Buckley  ? — Not  a  penny. 
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41.265.  Did  you  learn  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Ryle  and  told  Ryle  where  the  gate 
was  % — He  did  for  the  purpose  of  getting  paid  by  Ryle,  he  was  minding  the  field  for 

41.266.  However,  you  say  the  gate  was  yours  ? — Ryle  had  the  field,  I  had  pos¬ 

session  of  the  land.  He  had  a  crop  on  the  land,  and  Buckley  was  minding  it,  and 
X  believe  Buckley  wanted  to  get  the  money  out  of  him.  _ 

41.267.  I  want  it  plainly  from  you,  if  Buckley  has  sworn  that  you  in  any  form  of 
words  asked  him,  or  employed  him,  and  said  you  would  pay  him  for  removing  this 
gate,  that  is  not  true  ? — Not  at  all,  I  would  not  have  any  hand  in  an  outrage. 

41.268.  When  were  you  expelled  the  League  ? — I  will  tell  you,  after  paying 

the  rent . 

41.269.  When,  was  my  question  ? — In  1881.. 

41.270.  By  what  League  were  you  expelled  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  1  heard 
I  was  expelled ;  by  the  rules,  if  a  man  paid  his  rent  they  would  expel  him. 

41.271.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  your  expulsion — you  say  because  you  paid  your 
rent  ?— That  was  the  cause  of  burning  my  house,  I  believe,  I  have  reason  to  believe  it. 

41.272.  This  is  at  page  1694,  Question  30,523.  I  will  just  read  the  question  and 
answer  :  “  When  was  it  he  was  expelled  from  the  Land  League  ”  ? — I  said  I  was. 

41.273.  You  were  ? — I  said  I  was  expelled  after  paying  the  rent. 

41.274.  So  you  have  said  twice.  “  I  think  he  was  expelled  from  the  Land  League  m 

“  1881.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  ”  ? — I  could  not  know  the  cause 

except  for  paying  my  rent.  .  .  .  , . 

41.275.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  Buckley’s  answer  :  “  Because  of  giving  information 
“  to 5  the  authorities  about  the  workings  of  the  League,  and  he  was  the  means  of 
“  getting  some  of  them  arrested  ”  ;  is  that  true  ? — I  gave  no  information  to  the  police, 
but  I  was  summoned  by  the  police  against  a  fellow  who  sold  cattle,  and  I  proved  the 

honest  truth.  .  T  j  .  i 

41.276.  I  have  read  to  you  what  Buckley  has  sworn  ;  is  that  true  i — 1  do  not  know 

what’ was  doing  about  the  League  at  that  time.  I  was  expelled  from  it. 

41.277.  Did  you  hear  you  were  expelled  for  giving  information  to  the  police? — 1 
consider  for  nothing  but  paying  my  rent  I  was  told  that  I  was  expelled. 

41.278.  Who  told  you  you  were  expelled  for  paying  your  rent  ? — A  lot  of  them. 

41.279.  Tell  me  one  ? — Kelly,  a  member  of  the  League.  I  met  him  outside  the 
town  after  my  house  was  burnt,  from  the  compassion  he  had  for  me. 

41.280.  I  am  talking  about  your  expulsion.  Tell  me  anybody  who  told  you  you 
were’expelled  for  paying  your  rent  ?— It  was  reported.  I  do  not  remember.  I  did 

not  take  a  note  of  it.  .  _  ,  ,  n 

41.281.  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  this,  lou  knew  Buckley  very  well  ( — 

41.282.  You  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  Buckley,  and  if  I  may  properly  say  so,  I 
ao-ree  with  you.  Was  he  disguised  on  this  occasion? — He  was  not ;  not  at  all.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  any  harm  to  anyone.  I  came  here  on  a  summons. 

41  283.  Attend  to  the  question,  and  do  not  make  so  many  speeches.  Attend  and 
see  if  you  are  following  what  I  put  to  you.  Buckley  was  not  disguised  ?— Sir  ! 

41.284.  Did  you  not  hear  me  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

41.285.  Buckley  was  not  disguised,  I  say  ? — He  was  not ;  I  have  said  that. 

41*286.  And  on  what  road  was  it  that  he  came  to  you  and  fired  at  you  ? — On  the 

public  road  between  Causeway  and  my  own  house,  when  I  was  driving  the  cattle  into 

41  287.  How  far  from  your  house  ? — Well,  1  will  tell  you. 

41,288.  About  how  far  from  your  house  ?— About  halfway  between  my  house  and 
41  289*f  How  far  from  your  house  ? — About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  house,  an 

Irish  quarter  of  a  mile. 

41,290.  How  far  from  the  police  barracks  was  it? — About  the  same  distance. 

41*291.  What  time  of  day  '—About  9  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  June. 

41*292.  And  at  that  time  you  knew  you  were  under  police  protection? — Certainly 

about  10  o’clock.  .  ,  ,  -  v  ^ 

41,293.  The  police  came  to  you,  did  they,  as  soon  as  night  fell  ?— les,  sometimes 

they  might  come  at  daylight. 
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41.294.  And  sometimes  they  might  come  earlier  ?— About  10  o’clock  they  used  to 
come  to  me. 

41.295.  He  got  hold  of  you,  did  he,  or  did  he  ever  lay  hands  on  you  ? — He  was  very 
near  me  first,  and  I  was  so  confused  when  I  heard  the  click  of  the  revolver. 

41.296.  You  cannot  say  whether  he  took  hold  of  you  ? — I  cannot ;  I  am  telling-  the 
truth. 

41.297.  And  he  clicked  the  pistol  at  you? — My  head  was  turned  sideways  to 
Buckley,  and  he  was  talking,  and  I  heard  the  click,  and  I  turned  round. 

41.298.  How  many  clicks  ? — One  click,  the  first  time. 

41.299.  And  how  many  after  ? — As  far  as  I  remember,  three  or  four  in  succession  ; 

I  saw  the  revolver  in  his  hand  plain,  he  pointed  me  out. 

41.300.  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least? — Indeed  it  terrified  me,  sir. 

41.301.  No  doubt ;  could  you  say  at  all  what  kind  of  pistol  it  was  ? — I  will  tell  you  ; 
the  barrel  of  it  was  bright. 

41.302.  What  kind  of  pistol  was  it,  was  it  a  pistol  fired  by  caps,  do  you  know,  or  a 
needle  ? — It  was  a  revolver. 

41.303.  Was  it  fired  by  caps? — I  could  not  say,  but  I  heard  the  strong  click  of  it, 
and  I  thought  they  were  balls,  the  shock  was  so  strong. 

41.304.  Then  you  went  and  told  the  police? — I  went  as  straight  as  I  could,  I  ran 
and  Buckley  followed  me  to  the  road,  and  then  he  ran  in  the  direction  he  came 
from. 

41.305.  Do  not  run  me  down,  I  wish  to  get  the  story? — You  will  get  it  from  me 
word  for  word,  sir,  never  fear;  the  truth. 

41.306.  How  often  were  you  before  the  magistrate  ? — I  had  to  go  there  several  times 
for  my  own  protection. 

41.307.  How  often  were  you  before  the  magistrate  in  reference  to  Buckley? _ I 

summoned  him  twice. 

41.308.  You  summoned  him  twice? — Certainly. 

41.309.  What  for? — For  assaulting  me,  for  committing  an  assault  upon  me. 

41.310.  What  assault;  do  you  mean^ on  another  occasion? — Yes,  previous  to  this, 
two  years  before  this. 

41.311.  We  have. not  heard,  I  think,  about  thatO  two  years  before? — Yes. 

41.312.  When  was  that? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  in  1879  or  1880,  but 
the  Petty  Sessions  Book  will  tell  you  that.  I  tell  you  I  had  him  summoned,  and  my 
name  is  against  him  in  the  book. 

41.313.  What  did  he  do  to  you  on  this  occasion  ? — The  first  occasion  he  shoved  me, 
we  had  some  difference. 

41.314.  What  did  he  do  to  you  ? — He  assaulted  me. 

41.315.  What  about? — Some  little  difference  we  had  over  hire,  or  something. 

41.316.  Over  what? — Over  some  hire  ;  Buckley  was  working  for  me  at  that  time  ;  he 
was  convenient. 

41.317.  Buckley  was  working  with  you  at  that  time  ? — He  was,  and  before  that,  but 
he  was  convenient  with  me. 

41.318.  How  long  was  Buckley  working  for  you? — Not  very  long;  he  used  to  be  * 
digging  potatoes,  and  selling  and  baying,  and  odd  jobs. 

41.319.  You  had  a  little  dispute  about  the  hire  ? — We  did. 

41.320.  And  he  assaulted  you? — He  did. 

41.321.  And  he  gave  you  a  blow  with  his  fist  ? — Not  a  blow  with,  his  fist. 

41.322.  What  did  he  do  to  you  ? — Shoved  me. 

41.323.  And  you  summoned  him  ? — I  did,  before  Capt.  Massey. 

41.324.  What  became  of  that? — He  was  fined  half-a-crown. 

41.325.  Did  he  work  for  you  after  that  ? — He  did  not  work  for  me ;  I  fell  out  with 
him  after  that. 

41.326.  This  matter  about  Ryle’s  gate ;  was  that  before  or  after  the  assault? — It 
was  after  the  assault  he  came  to  me. 

41.327.  After  you  summoned  him,  and  after  he  was  fined  half-a-crown? — Yes. 

41.328.  A  long  time  after  it? — Yes. 

41.329.  Had  you  any  other  row  with  Buckley  ? — I  had. 

41.330.  What  was  that? — One  night  I  was  coming  back  to  the  farm,  and  I  saw 
him  coming  out  of  Dee’s  house  and  he  assaulted  me ;  I  summoned  him  and  he  was 
fined  10s. 
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41.331.  When  was  that? — As  far  as  I  remember  the  same  time  the  assault  took 
place,  he  was  fined  half-a-crown  for  the  first,  and  10s.  for  the  second. 

41.332.  Did  they  take  place  on  the  same  day  ? — I  think  they  did,  or  the  day  after. 

41.333.  They  were  both  disposed  of  at  the  Petty  Sessions? — I  believe  they  were. 

41.334.  Were  the  cases  heard  on  the  same  day  ? — As  far  as  I  remember  they  were, 
he  was  fined  half-a-crown  for  the  first,  and  then  Captain  Massey  told  him  he  was  fined 
10s.  in  the  second  case. 

41.335.  Then  you  had  several  relations  with  Buckley,  he  was  fined  half-a-crown  and 
10s.  ?’— Yes. 

41.336.  Then  you  regard  Buckley  as  a  regular  scamp  ? — Indeed  he  is  to  tell  the 
candid  truth  over  it. 

41  337.  You  have  already  answered  this  question,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear. 
Upon  your  oath  was  Buckley  ever  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  tell  you  I  could  not 
say  that,  I  only  saw  him  outside  the  door  of  the  League  the  few  times ;  he  could  be 
there  unknown  to  me.,  I  had  to  come  home  to  my  business. 

41.338.  Certainly  lie  could  ;  was  John  Connor  a  member  of  the  League? — Well,  I 

heard  he  was. 

41.339.  Do  you  know? — I  know  him  well. 

41.340.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  not  yourself? — I  heard  he  was  by  some  of 
the  members,  that  he-  was  in  1881. 

41.341.  I  want  still  to  follow  this  up  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the 
League. 

41.342.  On  any  of  these  occasions  when  you  saw  Buckley  at  the  door  of  the  League, 
have  you  ever  seen  him  kicked  away? — No,  I  did  not  see  him  kicked  away. 

41.343.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  pushed  away? — No,  I  did  not,  he  could  be  pushed 
away  unknown  to  me,  for  after  a  time  I  did  not  go  to  the  League  at  all,  I  would  not 
be  admitted  there.  ( 

41.344.  I  want  their  Lordships  to  appreciate  about  this  shooting ;  you  say  there 
was  an  attempt  at  an  alibi ;  do  you  know  what  an  alibi  is  ? — I  do,  sir. 

41.345.  And  you  say  that  there  were  witnesses  called  to  prove  that  Buckley  was  not 
where  you  said  he  was,  or  could  not  be  ? — Certainly,  the  two  came  up  and  swore  he 
was  not  there. 

41.346.  Do  you  swear  that  that  was  the  reason  why  the  magistrates  dismissed  the 
case  ? — I  could  not  swear,  because  I  contradicted  myself,  I  thought  they  were  bullets. 

41.347.  All  you  contradicted  yourself,  as  I  understand,  was  that  you  heard  the  whiz 
of  the  bullets  past  your  head  ? — Yes,  exactly ;  I  thought  they  were  bullets,  I  turned 
my  bead  sideways,  I  was  in  terror  of  my  life. 

41.348.  Was  the  pistol  produced  ? — The  man  produced  it  at  me. 

41.349.  Was  it  produced  before  the  magistrates? — It  was  not;  I  knew  him  very 
well  with  the  pistol  that  morning  ;  I  will  say  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  my  God. 

41.350.  Was  it  two  sureties  of  5 1.  that  he  was  bound  in  to  keep  the  peace? — I  forget 
whether  it  was  5 1.  or  10b,  I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

41.351.  It  was;  in  fact  we  have  heard  himself  in  10b  and  two  sureties  in  5Z.? — I 
took  no  note  of  that. 

41.352.  You  have  been  under  police  protection  yourself? — Certainly;  after  that 
I  got  personal  protection  to  my  house. 

41.353.  You  had  it  before  that  ? — I  had  night  protection  since  the  house  was  burnt. 

41.354.  Have  you  had  constant  rows  with  the  polico  who  were  supposed  to  be 
protecting  you  ? — I  will  tell  you  how  that  happened. 

41.355.  First  of  all  had  you  constant  rows? — We  had  a  little  difference,  and  I  will 
account  to  you  how  that  happened. 

41.356.  Well,  I  do  not  object.  First  of  all,  let  me  get  this,  did  they  frequently 
summon  you  ?— They  did,  sir,  indeed. 

41.357.  What  for  ?— For  being  drunk  ;  that  is  the  truth. 

4L358.  How  many  times  altogether? — Indeed  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not  keep 
an  account  of  it,  but  every  time  I  was  fined  1  paid  the  fines. 

41.359.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  you  had  been  summoned  and  fined  28  times? — I  do 
not  know,  sir. 

41.360.  By  your  own.  protectors  ? — I  will  tell  you  how  that  happoned.  Some  of 
them  would  protect  me. 
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41.361.  First  of  all,  tell  me  would  that  be  about  the  number  of  times? — I  would  not 
go  as  clear  as  that.  A  man  under  protection  is  bound  to  b.e  taken  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  and  then  other  fellows  gave  me  drink  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  me.  That 
was  how  it  went  on  from  time  to  time.  If  I  was  to  be  drunk  at  all  it  was  for  my  own 
safety.  I  often  got  drunk  in  the  way  I  could  not  be  trapped.  Several  attempts  were 
made  on  my  life. 

41.362.  Who  were  the  fellows  who  gave  you  drink  to  trap  you  ? — I  got  drink  several 
times. 

41.363.  Tell  me  anybody  that  you  swear  gave  you  drink,  as  you  believe,  to  trap 
you? — Well,  I  got  it  one  night  in  Tralee. 

41.364.  Who  gave  it  you  ? — His  name  is  Con.  Hickey. 

41.365.  Anybody  else? — I  got  it  from  several  persons. 

41.366.  Can  you  tell  me  anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I  was  protected  for 
my  safety  when  I  was  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

41.367.  That  is  oue  out  of  28.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  name  but  Con.  Hickey — 
who  was  Con.  Hickey  ? — I  tell  you  he  lives  in  Tralee. 

41.368.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  clerk  in  the  National  Bank  or  servant- — not  a  clerk 
but  a  bank  servant. 

41.369.  A  messenger? — Yes. 

41.370.  Were  you  summoned  for  anything  else  but  drink? — No,  I  never  was  on 
the  criminal  side  of  the  court. 

41.371.  How  often  have  you  been  there  yourself  in  the  character  of  complainant  ? — 
I  had  to  summon  parties  for  my  own  protection  for  trespassing  on  the  common. 

41.372.  How  often  ? — Different  times.  The  Petty  Sessions  Book  will  tell  you.  I 
always  got  convictions  on  my  evidence  there. 

41.373.  Excepting  Buckley’s  case  ? — He  was  bound  to  the  peace. 

41.374.  Certainly,  if  you  call  that  a  conviction? — Certainly, it  is  a  breach  of  the  law. 
A  man  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

41.375.  I  want  to  ask  you  this — if  this  business  of  Buckley  was  not  a  put  up  job 
between  you  and  Buckley  ? — Not  at  all. 

41.376.  It  was  not  ? — Never. 

41.377.  Do  you  believe  that  Buckley  tried  to  shoot  you  or  not  ? — I  swear  on  my 
solemn  oath  that  Buckley  intended  to  shoot  me  dead  on  the  spot. 

41.378.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  did  that? — He  did  his  best  to  shoot  me  down. 

41.379.  Why  did  he  do  it? — I  believe  he  was  paid  by  some  low  conspiracy  or  by 
some  of  the  low  members  of  the  League. 

41.380.  That  is  your  idea? — That  is  my  idea.  I  would  not  say  the  Land  League 
did  it. 

41.381.  You  did  not  believe  Buckley  was  going  through  this  as  a  sham  but  that  he 
intended  to  shoot  you  ? — I  do  swear  that,  upon  my  solemn  oath. 

41.382.  And  you  think  the  magistrate  bound  him  over  to  keep  the  peace  in  two 
sureties  of  51.  and  himself  in  10 L,  is  that  what  you  wish  the  Judges  to  understand  ? — 
They  ought  to  have  sent  it  before  another  tribunal,  that  is  my  opinion  in  law,  before 
a  jury. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

41.383.  You  have  spoken  about  this  attempt  on  your  life  which  you  have  given 
evidence  about  ? — I  have. 

41.384.  Was  anything  done  to  your  house  ? — It  was  burnt,  sir,  on  the  21st  May. 

41.385.  Was  it  burnt  before  or  after  the  attempt  at  shooting  you  ? — The  house  was 
burnt  first  in  May  1881,  and  on  the  6th  June  Buckley  made  an  attempt  of  shooting 
me  down. 

41.386.  That  is  to  say  the  house  was  burnt  in  May  1881  ? — Yes,  1  remember  it  well, 
and  my  children  and  myself  stood  in  danger. 

41.387.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  afterwards,  any  other  burning? — Yes,  a  house 
convenient  was  burnt  belonging  to  a  man  named  Leaky  in  July. 

41.388.  Did  anything  else  happen  to  your  house  later,  on  any  other  occasion  ? — No. 

41.389.  Was  any  other  house  burnt  on  the  same  night  as  yours? — Not  in  that 
locality  as  far  as  I  remember,  but  there  were  fires  about  the  country,  bonfires. 
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41.390.  You  said  something  about  this,  that  you  had  to  summon  the  people  because 
they  made  a  common  of  your  place  ? — They  did  not  make  a  common  of  it,  but  they 
wanted  to  do  it. 

41.391.  Just  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  people  trying  to  make  a  common  of 
your  place  ? — I  had  to  summon  the  people  for  my  own  protection,  coming  and 
trespassing  on  my  land. 

41.392.  When  was  it  they  came  to  trespass  on  your  land  ? — Several  times. 

41.393.  What  year? — From  year  to  year. 

41.394.  Was  it  before  you  were  shot  or  after? — Before  I  was  shot,  and  after  I 
was  shot. 

41.395.  When  did  it  begin  ? — This  trespass  began  a  long  time  before  I  was  shot. 

41.396.  What  was  the  first  time  the  trespass  was  committed? — I  could  not  tell 
you  that. 

41.397.  About  how  long? — Six  or  eight  years  ago  there  was  trespass  continually 
from  time  to  time. 

41.398.  You  had  to  summons  these  people  for  trespassing? — I  did,  and  I  always  got 
convictions  against  them  in  the  Court  Justice  Petty  Sessions. 

41.399.  You  said  you  had  a  conversation  with  Kelly  in  Tralee ;  just  tell  us  what  it 
was  ? — Which  Kelly  ? 

41.400.  Somebody  you  saw  in  Tralee  about  burning  your  house  ? — After  the  house 
being  burnt  ? 

41,101.  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  Kelly? — He  said  I  went  against 
the  rules.  He  said  my  house  was  burnt  because  I  paid  my  rent. 

41.402.  What  was  Kelly  ? — A  member  of  the  League  at  that  time,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

41.403.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  position  in  the  League,  or  not  ? — I  do  not. 

41.404.  Tell  us  in  your  own  way  the  story  about  the  gate  ?.- — This  field  was  let  to  my 
brother-in-law,  and  I  took  proceedings.  There  was  a  crop  in  the  field.  Buckley  came 
to  me,  and  he  said  he  was  minding  the  field  for  Ryle,  and  he  said  if  I  would  give  him 
half  a  sovereign  he  would  get  the  money  out  of  him and  I  refused  to  take  the  gate. 

41.405.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  take  the  gate  ? — I  do  not  know. 

41.406.  Do  you  know  whether  the  gate  was  taken  ? — I  do  not  know. 

41.407.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  paid  him  10s.,  or  not? — For  taking  the 
gate  ?  That  is  what  I  heard. 

41.408.  You  have  been  asked  about  Buckley  assaulting  you  ? — Certainly. 

41.409.  And  sometime  before  being  fined  2s.  6d.  and  10s.  at  the  same  petty  sessions  ? 
—Yes. 

41.410.  After  that,  between  that  time  and  the  time  you  were  shot  at,  or  he  attempted 
to  shoot  at  you,  had  you  had  any  quarrel  with  him  at  all  ? — No,  I  did  not  make  any 
friends  with  him  after  that. 

4L,411.  How  long  was  it,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  how  many  months  or  years, 
between  the  time  that  you  summoned  him  for  the  first  assault,  and  the  time  of  his 
attempting  to  shoot  you? — I  believe  it  was  in  1879  or  1880  I  summoned  him,  but  the 
petty  sessions  book  will  tell  that. 

41.412.  It  would  be  the  difference  between  1879  or  1880,  and  the  year  1882? — That 
is  it,  sir,  it  was  before  he  fired  at  me  I  summoned  him. 

41.413.  You  have  said  something  about  being  summoned  by  the  police  for  drunken¬ 
ness  ? — Yes. 

41.414.  Just  explain  what  you  mean ;  as  to  how  it  was  you  came  to  get  drunk. 

(The  President.)  Does  it  matter  Mr.  Attorney  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  does  my  Lord. 

(The  Witness.)  I  will  tell  you  sir  ;  I  was  in  trouble,  and  a  man  under  police  protection 
they  take  him  up  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  drink  for  his  own  safety. 

41.415.  The  police  took  you  up? — Certainly  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

41.416.  For  your  own  protection? — Certainly,  sir. 

41.417.  (The  President.)  As  part  of  the  protection? — Exactly  sir. 

41.418.  (The  Attorney -Genera /.)  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — 
I  have  lived  there  since  I  was  born. 

41,4-19.  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  same  place  ? — I  was  left  an  orphan  at  14 
or  15  years.  I  was  only  that  ago  when  my  mother  died. 
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41,420.  Since  the  time  you  were  14  or  15  ? — Yes,  I  was  occupying  the  land. 

41/121.  How  old  are  you  now? — I  suppose  45  or  47. 

41,422.  Have  you  lived  on  that  land  for  40  years? — Exactly — since  I  was  born  I  was 
living  on  the  land. 


Thomas  Sheehy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  is  in  reference  to  the  same  witness,  my  Lord,  James  Buckley. 
I  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  page  1,692,  Question  30,448. 

41.423.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Bally  duff. 

41.424.  Are  you  a  farmer  ? — I  am. 

41.425.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Donnelly  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

41.426.  Is  he  a  brother-in-law  of  yours  ? — He  is. 

41.427.  Did  he  owe  you  money  in  the  year  1881  ? — He  did. 

41.428.  Was  he  a  farmer  ? — He  was. 

41.429.  Did  you  sue  him  for  this  money  ? — No,  he  made  over  the  land  to  me. 

41.430.  And  did  you  go  into  possession  of  the  land  he  had  ? — I  did. 

41  431.  About  what  time  did  you  go  into  possession? — I  think  it  was  in  March 

l8Si’  -  _  ' 
41,432.  Was  Donnelly  a  member  of  the  local  Land  League? — Well,  I  could  not 

rightly  tell  you  that. 

"41, 433.  Were  you  a  member  yourself  ? — I  was  never  inside  there.  I  did  not  know 
whether  Donnelly  was  or  not. 

41.434.  Did  you  go  to  reside  upon  the  farm  ? — I  did. 

41.435.  Shortly  after  you  went  to  reside,  was  any  attack  made  upon  your  house  ? — 
There  was. 

41.436.  What  was  the  attack?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  attack? — A  party  of 
men  came  to  me  one  night,  in  the  night-time. 

41.437.  They  attacked  your  house  at  night,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

41.438.  On  the  night  your  house  was  attacked  was  Donnelly  in  the  house? — He 

was. 

41.439.  Was  he  living  with  you  at  the  time  ? — He  was. 

r'  41 ’440.  What  was  done  to  the  house  in  the  attack? — They  broke  three  windows  in 

the  house.  . 

41.441.  Was  any  shot  fired  into  the  house? — There  was  m  the  door.  Still  I  did  not 

hear  it  at  the  same  time. 

41.442.  Did  you  next  day  find  a  bullet  in  the  door  ? — Yes. 

41.443.  After  they  made  this  attack  did  they  then  go  away? — They  did.  I  went 

out  through  the  gabling  of  the  house. 

41.444.  You  got  out  through  a  window  ? — Yes. 

41.445.  Did  you  go  for  the  police  ? — I  did. 

41.446.  Did  the  police  come  back  with  you? — They  did. 

41.447.  To  the  house  ? — Yes. 

41.448.  Who  accompanied  you? — Sergeant  Horan  and  Constable  Murphy. 

41.449.  Do  you  know  a  Sergeant  Clark  ? — I  do. 

4R450.  Did  you  leave  him  in  the  barrack  behind  you  when  you  were  starting  for 
your  house  with  Murphy  and  Horan  ? — I  did. 

41.451.  Did  you  know  James  Buckley  ? — I  do. 

41.452.  Some  time  after  this  occurrence  had  you  a  conversation  with  Buckley? — I 
had. 

41.453.  Was  it  in  reference  to  the  attack  upon  your  house? — Yes,  after  the  attack 

on  the  house  ;  some  time  after. 

41.454.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell, )  Really,  my  Lord.  My  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  cannot  refrain  from 
laughing  himself. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  beg  your  pardon. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell)  I  may  give  him  perhaps  the  opportunity . 

41.455.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  had  a  conversation  with  him  at  all  events  ? — I  had. 

41.456.  Do  you  remember  hearing  that  Roche  had  been  fired  at  ?  I  do. 

41.457.  Did  you  see  any  revolver  with  Buckley  about  that  time  ?  I  did. 
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41.458.  Was  it  on  the  day  you  heard  of  his  having  been  shot? — It  was  the  same 
evening. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

41.459.  I  must  ask  you,  what  is  your  honest  opinion  of  Buckley  ? — I  did  not  know 
Buckley  at  all  before,  till  just  after  I  was  going — about  three  or  four  months  after  I 
took  the  house.  1  never  knew  Buckley  before  then. 

41.460.  Had  you  not  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — About  four  miles  off  that. 

41.461.  Had  you  not  heard  of  Buckley’s  character  ? — Well,  I  did  not  inquire.  I  did 
not  know  the  man  until  after. 

41.462.  Have  you  since  heard  his  character? — I  have. 

41.463.  Would  you  believe  Buckley  on  his  oath  ? — Scarcely. 

{The  President.)  If  he  has  had  no  dealings  with  him  it  is  not  of  much  importance. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  has  known  him  since.  My  Lord,  it  is.  a  proper  question  to  put, 
with  great  deference,  not  merely  in  cross-examination. 

{The  President.)  Yes,  but  what  I  said  was,  if  he  had  had  no  dealings  with  him  it  was 
not  of  much  importance. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  agree,  but  he  is  speaking  now  of  his  general  reputation.  He  has 
learnt  about  him  since.  He  says  he  would  scarcely  believe  him  on  his  oath. 

41.464.  Is  that  what  you  said.  That  you  would  scarcely  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? 
— Yes. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  want  of  course  to  go  the  least  against  any  ruling 
or  any  idea  in  your  Lordship’s  mind. 

{The  President.)  I  did  not  rule  anything.  I  only  suggested  that  when  a  man  had 
had  no  dealings  with  another  a  question  of  that  kind  makes  no  impression. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  did  not  know  him  till  1881 ;  he  had  only  come  from  4  miles  off, 
and  did  not  know  anything  of  him  before  that. 

41.465.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  since  ? — I  did.  I  have  heard  about 
him  since. 

41.466.  Was  he  one  of  the  pests  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  he  was. 

41.467.  I  will  come  to  a  little  detail  in  a  moment  with  reference  to  it.  You  had 
some  dispute  with  your  brother-in-law  about  this  land  ? — I  had. 

41.468.  But  he  was  living  with  you  I  understand? — He  was. 

41.469.  Had  you  made  up  your  quarrel  ? — 

{The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  not  a  quarrel. 

41.470.  {Sir  G  Russell.)  Had  you  made  up  your  difference  ?  Were  you  on  friendly 
terms  with  him  ? — I  was  on  friendly  terms  then.  There  was  never  a  difference  between 
us  at  the  time  I  was  attacked. 

41.471.  At  the  time  you  were  attacked  there  was  no  difference  between  you  ? — No, 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  world  between  us. 

41.472.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Atkinson  whether  Buckley  came  and  made  a  state¬ 
ment  to  you.  Do  you  recollect  that  ? — If  he  made  a  statement  to  me. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Came  and  had  a  conversation. 

41.473.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  Came  and  had  a  conversation? — Yes,  I  remember. 

41.474.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  some  time  after  the  attack  made  on  the  house  that 
Buckley  told  me. 

41.475.  How  long  after? — I  suppose  it  may  be  a  couple  of  months.  I  do  not  exactly 

know.  J 

41.476.  It  may  be  a  couple  of  months  after  ? — Yes. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  referring  to  the  evidence  on  page  1,727. 

41.477.  Did  }  on  know  that  Buckley  had  given,  or  pretended  to  give,  information  to 
the  police  about  this  attack  upon  your  house  ? — I  did  not. 

41.478.  You  did  not  know  that  ? — I  did  not. 

41.479.  Do  you  know  Sergeant  Clarke? — I  do. 

41.480.  ^  ou  did  not  know  that  he  had  given,  or  pretended  to  give,  information  about 
this  attack  ? — I  did  not. 

41.481.  Nobody  was  taken  up,  was  there,  in  relation  to  this  attack  on  your  house _ 

nobody  was  arrested  ? — Buckley  was  not  arrested. 

41.482.  Nobody  was  ? — Nobody  was. 

41.483.  Well,  as  1  understand  (I  am  not,  of  course,  seeking  to  palliate  it),  as  far  as 
the  attack  on  your  house  was  concerned,  except  the  breaking  of  the  windows,  there  was 
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no  harm  done? — No  harm  done.  Even  Buckley  told  me  they  were  not  inclined  to 
harm  me,  but  only  to  frighten  me. 

41.484.  That  comes  out.  not  in  answer  to  me.  Have  you  made  any  charge  yourself 
against  Buckley  since  this  attack  on  your  house  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

41.485.  Just  recollect.  Do  you  recollect  a  story  about  some  money  that  you  lost  ? 
— Oh,  I  remember. 

41.486.  What  is  that  story  ? — I  could  not  be  sure  whether  he  took  it  from  me  or 
not.  I  could  not  be  sure  whether  Buckley  took  it  from  me. 

41.487.  Whether  he  stole  it  from  you,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

41.488.  You  could  not  be  sure  whether  he  stole  it  from  you  ? — I  could  not. 

41.489.  You  mean  whether  Buckley  stole  it  from  you? — Yes. 

41.490.  What  was  the  money  ? — 10 /. 

41.491.  Did  you  lose  it  ? — I  did. 

41.492.  In  his  company.? — Yes. 

41.493.  Where? — In  the  town  of  Tralee. 

41.494. '  Was  there  anybody  you  could  charge  with  it  or  did  charge  with  it  except 
Buckley  ? — No. 

41.495.  But  you  had  not  evidence  against  him  ? — There  was  no  person  in  my 
company  but  Buckley. 

41.496.  And  you  lost  your  107. — I  did. 

41.497.  Were  you  in  drink? — I  had  a  share  of  drink  taken. 

41.498.  Did  he  ever  sell  you  a  revolver  ? — He  did  not. 

41.499.  Or  did  he  offer  to  sell  you  one? — No,  he  did  not. 

41.500.  Did  he  give  you  any  drink? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  kindly  look  at  the  questions  and 
Buckley’s  answers,  especially  while  my  friend  is  putting  the  questions. 

41.501.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  he  stand  you  any  drink? — No;  I  do  not  remember.  I 
often  get  drink. 

41.502.  Was  it  10 1.  or  12/.  you  lost?— 10/. 

41.503.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Buckley  about  it  ? — No,  I  never  see  him  since. 

41.504.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  any  of  these  men,  some  of  whose  names 
are  mentioned  here,  and  whether  you  can  tell  me  anything  about  them.  Do  you  know 
the  man  Daniel  Dee  ? — I  did  know  him. 

41.505.  What  kind  of  man  is  Dee  ? — I  think  he  was  a  labouring  man. 

41.506.  What  kind  of  character? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  never  inquired 
about  it. 

41.507.  How  far  did  you  live  from  him  ? — About  4  miles. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

41.508.  Do  you  recollect  after  your  house  was  fired  at,  you  went  to  the  police 
barrack,  did  not  you  ? — I  did. 

41.509.  And  you  came  back  again  in  company  with  the  police  ? — Yes. 

41.510.  Do  you  remember  whether  Sergeant  Clark  was  with  you  when  you  came 
Lack  or  not  ? — He  was  not. 

41.511.  Did  you  come  in  the  company  of  two  other  constables? — I  did. 

41.512.  And  left  Sergeant  Clark  at  the  barracks  behind  ? — Yes. 

41.513.  Then  Sergeant  Clark  was  not  with  you  on  the  way  from  the  barracks  to 
your  house? — No,  he  was  not. 

41.514.  You  are  perfectly  certain  of  it? — I  am  certain  of  it.  There  was  Sergeant 
Horan  and  Constable  Murphy  with  me. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Page  1725  is  the  reference  to  that.  Question  31,512.  Buckley 
also  said  the  same  thing.  I  can  give  that  reference. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

41.515.  You  went  that  night  to  the  police  station  ? — I  did. 

41.516.  Did  you  meet  any  policeman  before  you  got  there  or  not? — I  did  not. 

41.517.  Whom  did  you  see  at  the  police  station? — Sergeant  Horan  and  Constable 
Murphy. 
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41.518.  Anybody  else  ? — Clark;  the  three  were  all  inside. 

41.519.  And  who  came  back  with  you? — Sergeant  Horan  and  Constable  Murphy. 

41.520.  Did  you  see  Clark  again  that  night? — I  did  not. 

41.521.  You  do  not  know  whether  Clark  came  to  your  house  that  night  or  not? — 
I  know  perfectly  well  he  did  not  come  to  my  house. 

41.522.  You  suggested  to  my  learned  friend  that  you  had  had  a  dispute  with  your 
brother-in-law — a  quarrel  with  him.  I  understand  your  brother-in-law  owed  you 
some  money  ? — He  did. 

41.523.  You  took  possession  of  the  land  instead  of  the  debt?— Yes. 

41.524.  Was  that  with  your  brother-in-law’s  consent  and  concurrence  ? — It  was. 

41.525.  And  you  had  no  quarrel  with  him  at  all.  You  had  no  quarrel  with  your 
brother-in-law  ? — No. 

41.526.  Lou  were  on  good  terms  with  him  ? — We  were  on  very  good  terms;  there 
was  never  a  word  of  difference  between  us  until  then. 

41.527.  The  night  they  attacked  your  house  and  fired  the  revolver  bullet  into  the 
door  your  brother-in-law  was  actually  in  the  house  at  the  time  ? — He  was. 

41.528.  You  have  been  asked  about  Buckley.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Buckley  doing 
anything  wrong  before  1880  or  1881  ? — I  did  not. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  says  he  did  not  know  anything  about  him. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Pardon  me,  you  have  asked  what  he  had  heard. 

41.529.  You  have  heard  of  Buckley  doing  wrong,  was  it  something  he  had  done 
before  or  after  1881  ? — After.  I  knew  nothing  about  him  before. 

41.530.  \  ou  have  been  asked  about  this  10/.  Did  you  make  any  charge  against 
Buckley  at  all  in  respect  of  the  10/.  ? — I  did  not. 

41.531.  Or  make  any  communication  to  any  policeman  respecting  Buckley  about 
it  ?=— Any  more  than  to  suspect  him.  He  was  in  my  company. 

41.532.  Because  he  was  in  your  company  ? — Yes;  then  when  he  left  the  same  night 
I  missed  the  money. 

41.533.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  neighbourhood.  How  long  had  you  lived 
on  the  farm,  the  house  which  was  shot  into  ? — Four  or  five  months  I  was  there  I  think. 

41.534.  Had  your  family  had  it  before.  Had  Donnelly  had  it  before  ? — He  had. 

41.535.  For  how  long  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  His  father  lived  there, 

41.536.  His  father  lived  there  before  him  ? — He  did. 


Captain  Slacke  re-called ;  cro  is-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

.41,537.  I  want  to  remind  you  where  we  were  when  we  last  saw  you.  You  have 
since  been  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

41.538.  And  brought  your  files  ?— And  brought  some  files  over. 

41.539.  I  will  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  witness’s  evidence.  The  passage  in 
reference  to  it  is  question  40,246  at  page  2,168. 

“  I  think  therefore  I  have  rightly  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  your  view 
“  was :  First  of  all  you  have  the  speeches,  including,  under  that  designation,  the 
“  resolutions  of  the  League,  and  the  naming  of  the  particular  persons? — (A.)  Yes, 
“  but  these  are  not  speeches.  (Q.)  I  say  l  am  including  them  under  that.  That 
is  one  point.  And  next,  they  did  not  denounce  the  outrages  when  they  took 
“  place.  They  do  not  denounce  them.  And  I  told  you  also  I  have  had  private 
“  information  in  a  great  many  instances,  which  corroborates  it.” 

You  follow  this,  Captain  Slacke  ? — Yes. 

41.540.  Then  the  question  goes  on  at  question  No.  40,248,  “  I  have  dealt  with  that 
“  already,”  which  you  ultimately  candidly  admitted  was  a  wrong  list.  Then,  my  Lord, 
if  you  will  now  turn  to  page  2,172  to  bring  us  to  the  point  we  are  now  going  'to  take 
up  “40,310.  You  have  said  in  answer  to  the  Attorney-General  that  if  permitted  you 
“  could  give  instances.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  following  time  invitation  ? — (A.)  Yes, 
“  instances  of  cases,  but  I  did  not  say  I  could  give  the  file  of  papers.  (Q.)  Do  they 
“  appear  in  any  file  of  papers  ?— (4  )  They  do.  (Q.)  Can  you  send  for  them  ? — (Ae)l 
“  could  not  send  for  them.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  this  to  be  done. 

I  think  with  a  witness  of  this  gentleman’s  intelligence  it  will  be  well  to  get  at  the 
“  very  worst  that  can  bo  said.  (The  President.)  Very  well.  (A.)  I  sent  "for  a  few 

notes  of  cases,  and  it  is  only  the  headings  that  I  have  here,  I  have  not  the  files  of 
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“  papers,  but  I  can  get  the  files  of  papers.  (The  President.)  Can  you  get  any  papers 
“  which  will  enable  you  to  give  the  details  of  cases  you  have  in  your  mind  ? — (A.)  I 
“  can,  my  Lord.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  am  told  in  this  book  which  you  have  been  good 
“  enough  to  hand  to  us.  you  have  notes  ? — (A.)  I  said  that  is  merely  a  book  for  my 
“  private  information.  That  is  a  book  I  keep  myself.”  Now  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  the  first  file  which  bears  upon  that  point  ? — A  great  number  are  official  files.  I 
said  I  could  refer  to  files,  and  I  have  made  out  a  number  of  cases  which  I  think  bear 
upon  the  question,  and  of  which  I  have  had  a  little  precis  made,  which  I  can  give  you. 

41.541.  I  must  really  ask  to  see  the  files,  as  I  told  you  ? — I  said  I  could  produce 
files,  but  I  did  not  say  to  he  read  publicly. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  will  trust  Sir  Charles  in  this  matter  he  will  not  read 
anything  that  ought  not  to  be  read. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  not  read  any  matter  at  all  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  read. 
We  have  the  examination  as  to  the  file  on  the  last  occasion,  and  I  want  to  follow  it 
out. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  All  I  ask  is,  if  Sir  Charles  Russell  will  look  at  the  file 
himself,  and  will  not  communicate  what  is  there  publicly  or  to  any  person,  all  I  wish 
to  say  is,  Captain  Slacke  does  not  wish  to  make  public  anything  that  is  on  the  file.  I 
do  not  understand  there  is  any  objection  to  giving  Sir  Charles  Russell  the  file  for  him 
to  read. 

(The  Witness.)  Not  the  least.  What  I  object  to  is  to  produce  the  official  files.  I 
will  read  passages. 

41.542.  Will  you  have  the  file  of  the  papers  or  will  you  have  the  precis  ? — I  have 
just  taken  one  or  two  from  each  county,  and  the  first  in  alphabetical  order  is  Carlow. 

41.543.  You  know  the  point  we  were  upon — cases  in  which  there  had  been  speeches 
denouncing  individuals  or  references  naming  individuals  ? — Or  referring  to  them  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  perfectly  understood. 

41.544.  What  is  the  first  you  give? — Murphy,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  near  Borris. 
The  man  who  took  an  evicted  farm.  Of  course  you  have  my  precis,  but  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

41.545.  You  said  you  had  the  precis  yourself? — I  handed  it  to  you.  I  think  the 
paper  has  been  separated  from  the  file.  I  think  they  all  refer  to  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  would  be  fairer,  if  I  may  suggest,  if  he  had  his  original 
and  read  his  precis,  and  then  Sir  Charles  Russell  asked  him  his  authority  for  any  of 
these  statements. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that  course  being  pursued. 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  the  Attorney-General’s  would  be  the  quickest  way,  because 
I  could  point  out  to  you  what  I  refer  to.  “  James  Murphy,  Borris,  county  Carlow. 
“  On  the  14th  of  October  1884  he  took  a  farm  at  Scartheen,  from  which  a  man  named 
“  James  Standon  had  been  evicted  the  previous  March;  the  National  League  at  once 
“  set  to  boycott  him.” 

41.546.  When  did  he  take  the  farm? — On  the  14th  October  1884.  The  National 
League  at  once  set  to  boycott  him. 

41.547.  First  of  all  that  is  the  first  point  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  precis. 

41.548.  Yes,  but  I  cannot  have  that.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  cannot  have.  Refer 
me  to  it  here  ? — On  the  2nd  November. 

41.549.  No,  no,  please  refer  me  to  it  here. 

41.550.  (The  President.)  That  is  his  statement  ? — That  is  the  statement  how  it  comes 
before  me. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  statement  and  you  ask  him  to  justify  it. 

41.551.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  I  want  to  see  is  where  is  there  in  any  public  record, 
or  otherwise,  if  there  is  any  other  evidence  of  the  League  immediately  acting  to  boycott 
him  ? — On  the  2nd  of  November  1884. 

41.552.  I  want  your  justification  for  that  statement? — I  say  I  am  now  going  to 
show  it. 

41.553.  Very  well  ? — And  the  outrages  that  followed  on  the  2nd  of  November  1884. 
A  public  meeting  of  the  National  League  was  held  at  Killedmond  Roman  Catholic 
Cinq  el  Yard. 

41.554.  How  far  from  Borris  ? — Convenient  to  Murphy’s  place;  quite  close. 
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41.555.  Now  refer  me  to  the  reference — where  is  the  Land  League  meeting 
reported  ? — In  this  file. 

41.556.  You  have  the  report  there  ? — I  have. 

41.557.  Then  I  will  refer  to  it? — The  meeting  was  called  to  denounce  land-grabbing  ; 
“  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Bourke,  the  president  of  the  Borris  National  League,  made  a  speech, 
“  in  the  course  of  which  he  ordered  that  Murphy  be  boycotted ;  on  the  same  date  the 

following  notices  were  posted  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Murphy’s  residence  ” - 

41.558.  That  is  another  matter? — That  is  a  public  notice. 

41.559.  Where  did  you  get  that? — The  notice  is  here. 

41.560.  Now  go  on  with  your  statement  ? — “  On  the  same  day  the  following  notice 
“  was  posted  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Murphy’s  residence — Farmers,  labourers, 
“  and  artisans.” 

41.561.  Forgive  my  taking  this  shortly.  This  purports  to  be  a  threatening  notice  of 
boycotting  ? — No,  he  refers  to  land-grabbing. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  it  had  better  be  read  now. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  I  would  rather  follow  my  own  course. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Yery  well,  read  the  precis. 

41.562.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  is  the  next  step  ? — The  printed  placard  which  was 
posted  in  the  locality  about  the  same  time  the  other  was.  I  have  only  a  copy  ;  shall  I 
read  this  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Only  do  what  Sir  Charles  asks  you  to. 

41.563.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  we  will  go  on  the  with  the  bare  statement? — On  the 
28th  March  1885  an  unoccupied  house  and  13  tons  of  hay  were  maliciously  burnt 
belonging  to  Murphy,  11L  was  awarded  as  compensation  to  him  at  the  Carlow  Summer 
Assizes  of  1885.  Following  that  on  6th  April  1885  a  National  League  meeting  was 
held  at  Borris,  half  a  mile  from  Murphy’s  place,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  counselling 
the  people  to  set  their  forces  against  land-grabbing  and  to  discountenance  by  every 
means  those  who  would  revive  such  a  baneful  system.  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  speech 
is  attached  to  it.  This  is  to  show  the  thing  is  continuous.  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s 
speech  is  there.  I  have  put  a  hypothetical  case. 

41.564.  Is  that  the  only  outrage  which  followed  ? — That  is  the  only  outrage  on 
Murphy.  He  was  boycotted  which.  I  know  I  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  from 
personal  inquiries. 

41.565.  Now  give  me  the  file.  This  is  on  the  2nd  February  this  meeting  at  Kiled- 
mond,  and  on  the  28th  March  there  was  this  burning  for  which  he  got  the  11Z. 
compensation  ? — Yes. 

41.566.  I  see  in  your  precis  that  Mr.  O’Connor  denounced  land-grabbing,  but  does  not 
name  any  particular  person  ? — No,  I  said  it  was  with  reference  to  them,  so  it  was 
perfectly  understood,  and  Mr.  Redmond  also  spoke  in  the  same  way. 

41.567.  Where  do  I  find  the  report  of  the  meeting.  Oh,  here  it  is? — The 
“  Freeman’s  Journal,”  1  think. 

41.568.  Of  April — no,  this  cannot  be  the  meeting — the  meeting  is  November  1884  ? 
— The  report  is  the  sergeant’s  report  who  attended  the  meeting. 

41.569.  Can  you  show  to  me  any  report  of  the  meeting  ? — I  have  not  a  printed 
report  of  that  meeting ;  they  were  not  all  there. 

41.570.  Then  you  got  the  sergeant’s  report;  who  was  the  sergeant? — I  think 
Sergeant  Wear. 

41.571.  Has  ho  been  called  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

41.572.  No,  I  think  it  is  Ray  ? — Yes,  Ray  it  is. 

41.573.  This  is  a  matter  we  can  check,  because  it  mentions  the  speaker — the  Rev. 
Father  C.  C.  Borris  addressed  the  people.  There  were  a  number  of  placards  in  the 
chapel  yard,  and  the  police  tore  them  down — that  was  a  sample.  There  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  made  in  aid  of  the  League,  and  at  the  wind  up  Father  Burke  addressed  the  people, 
and  in  alluding  to  Murphy  of  Kiledmond,  he  said,  “  He  has  taken  a  farm  at  Scartli  from 
“  which  a  tenant  was  evicted  some  seven  months  ago,  and  he  said  I  advise  the  men 
“  not  to  speak  to  him,  to  leave  him  to  the  demon” — is  it  women?  I  think  it  must  be. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  demon  or  women — yes,  I  think  it  is — “  to  leave  him  to  tho 
“  women.  I  was  told  by  the  police  in  Borris  that  he  had  police  protection,  but  no 
“  matter.  How  well  they  watched  him  whenever  he  goes  to  Scartli — tho  women  will 
“  steal  a  march  on  him  and  give  him  a  good  washing  in  tho  river.”  That  is  the 
report  ? — That  is  the  whole  purport  of  it. 
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41.574.  “  I  myself  would  not  like  to  be  seen  speaking  to  bim  for  fear  the  people 

would  not  speak  to  me  afterwards.  I  do  not  like  to  say  any  more  about  him.’  The 

above  is  the  gist  of  what  was  said  of  any  note.  Ex-suspect  Brean  was  there,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  committee  except  James  Flood  and  E.  Molloney,  who  is  related  to  the 
landlord,  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Graigno,  county  Kilkenny.  The  alleged  land-grabber 
attended  divine  service,  silence  being  preserved  while  he  was  going  into  the  chapel, 
but  nothing  was  said  to  him  or  notice  taken  when  he  was  coming  out  again.”  That  is 
the  whole  report  ? — That  is  the  whole  report  of  that  meeting,  I  think. 

41.575.  “I  beg  to  forward  the  annexed  printed  placard.” 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  said  to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  witness  said  he  hands 
them  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  check  the  statement,  but  this  is  a  document  which  he 
does  not  produce,  and  he  claims  that  this  document  shall  not  be  produced, 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  annexed  to  the  others, 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  are  reading  something,  and  I  cannot  say  what  it  may 
lead  to. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  It  is  an  official  report. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Quite  so  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  it  is  to  be  read. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will  state  the  substance  of  it.  The  substance  of  it  has  no  refe¬ 
rence  at  all  to  the  case  of  Murphy. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Then  I  think  it  should  not  be  read. 

41.576.  (Sir  G.  Russell .)  I  do  not  care  about  it.  I  have  no  objection  exoept  that  I 

want  to  exhaust  the  whole  thing  and  get  the  whole  thing  out  ? — There  may  be  a  great 
number  of  things  in  the  file  which  ougfht  not  to  be  read.  • 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  that  comes  in  the  category.  Then  the 
placard  is  this — I  should  like  to  read  the  placard. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  That  can  be  taken  out  if  you  like. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently  important.  We  have  got  similar 
ones  before.  “  Irish  National  League,  Borris  Branch.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
“  of  the  Borris,  County  Carlow,  Branch,  Irish  National  League,  the  following  resolu- 
“  tion  was  unanimously  adopted  : — ‘  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  language 

land-grabbing ”  there  is  no  reference  to  any  particular  person. 

(The  Attorney-General) .  I  think  it  had  better  be  read. 

41.577.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well.  “  We  condemn  in  strongest  language  land- 
“  grabbing,  the  bane  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland ;  that  we  deplore  the  appearance 
“  of  the  hated  monster,  the  land-grabber,  in  our  midst ;  that  we  call  upon  the  people 
“  of  this  entire  district  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  promptly  and  effectively  by  every 
“  lawful  means  known  to  them  to  teach  the  grabber,  his  aiders  and  abettors,  the 

injury  they  are  inflicting  on  the  country  and  the  people’s  cause.  That  we  likewise 
“  call  upon  the  people  to  discountenance  the  conduct  of  the  exterminator  who  created 
“  the  grabber  by  offering  him  the  land  at  a  sacrifice,  having  grown  fat  on  the  fruits 
“  of  the  evicted  tenants’  industry.”  Then  there  is  another? — I  think  that  is  a 
duplicate  copy. 

41.578.  And  I  see  that  the  police,  from  that  report,  tore  them  down.  The  comes 
■“  The  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  report  of  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

41.579.  And  the  general  description  of  it,  of  which  you  have  given  ? — Yes. 

41.580.  Now  I  think  I  have  rightly  summarised  this  case — have  I  not — when  I  say 
that  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  argument  in  your  mind  is  in  this  way — he  takes 
an  evicted  farm  in  October  1884? — I  think  that  was  the  date. 

41.581.  You  said  so? — The  14th  October. 

41.582.  This  meeting  is  held  at  which  Father  Bourke  makes  this  speech  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  On  the  2nd  November,  1884. 

41.583.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  on  the  2nd  November  1884.  And  then  on  the 
28th  March,  the  house  and  one  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  were  burned  ? — Yes ;  I  say  it 
was  continuous — that  this  man  received  annoyance  ;  and  I  should  also  add  that  we 
were  obliged  to  put  him  under  personal  police  protection  and  the  parties  would  have 
very  few  opportunities  when  the  police  were  always  with  him. 

41.584.  Then  the  meeting  of  t;he  Land  League,  April  1885  ? — I  say  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous. 

41.585.  Nothing  has  singe  happened  to  the  man  ? — Ae  was  under  police  protection 
for  a  very  long  time. 
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41.586.  That  is  Carlow  ? — That  is  Carlow,  a  very  quiet  county.  I  gave  them  in 
order  to  give  you  an  example. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  the  written  notice  there.  He  has  a  copy  that 
ought  to  be  read  at  some  time  or  other.  On  the  same  date  the  following  notices  were 
posted  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  Murphy’s  residence  :  “  Farmers,  labourers,  and 
“  artisans  of  Killedmond  and  district.  Renew  your  subscriptions  to  the  League  for 
“  the  coming  year.  Put  down  land-grabbing,  rack-rents,  and  all  other  curses  of 
“  Ireland.” 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  There  is  nothing  else,  I  think. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  to  interfere.  This  Mr.  Murphy  is  referred  to 
by  name  by  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  7th  April  1885. 

41.587.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  understand  him  to  say  not? — You  have  the  papers. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  he  was  not  referred  to  by  name  at  the  time,  but  as 
land-grabber,  but  the  man  is  referred  to  by  name  in  several  speeches  in  that 
report. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Is  that  so  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

41,588  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  At  all  events,  that  is  not  so  material.  Nothing  followed 
that  in  April  1885  ? — We -were  obliged  to  give  him  police  protection. 

41.589.  But  you  had  done  that  before  ? — I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

41.590.  It  was  earlier? — Then  we  were  obiged  to  continue  it. 

41.591.  There  was  no  outrage.  Now  give  me  the  notes.  I  take  one  now  from  the 
Queen’s  county  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  Kilkenny. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  necessary  I  should  read  this.  I  will  either  read  it  now 
or  in  the  re-examination,  whichever  you  think  right. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  care  which  you  do. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  On  the  7th  of  April  1885  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  the 
first  speaker  was  Arthur  O’Connor.  Has  this  been  read  ? 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Yes,  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  7th  of  April 
1885  at  Borris.  The  speech  will  be  quite  sufficient,  if  it  is  in,  for  my  purpose. 

(The  President.)  What  you  are  calling  attention  to  specifically  is  that  this  man’s 
name  is  mentioned. 

(The  Attorney -General)  Is  mentioned  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  under  police 
protection  is  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that  the  police  protection  has  prevented  things 
being  done  is  also  mentioned  in  the  speech. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  has  been  already  read. 

(The  President.)  You  called  attention  to  the  speech. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  passage  in  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  speech  is  this  : 

“  He  would  go  further  and  ask  that  man  had  he  observed  the  rules  of  the  Land 
“  League,  had  he  done  his  duty  to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  his  own  neighbour- 
“  hood.  If  that  man  could  not  conscientiously  reply  that  he  had  done  so,  if  he 
“  had  to  confess  that  instead  of  supporting  his  friends  in  Borris,  he  dealt  with 
“  aiders  and  abetfors  of  land-grabbing  at  Craignenamna,  he  should  tell  that 
“  man  he  was  an  impudent  humbug  unworthy  of  the  countenance  and  support  of 
“  anyone.  He  should  tell  that  man  that  he  deserved  to  be  boycotted  by  every 
“  man  in  his  own  circle.  If  that  man  had  to  confess  that  the  eviction  of  a  poor 
“  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harris  for  the  nonpayment  of  an  impossible 
“  rent,  he  went  to  the  wretched  shopkeeping  landlord  for  the  farm  of  the  evicted 
“  man,  or  if  he  had  to  confess  that  he  had  supplied  money  to  enable  another  to 
“  do  that  infamous  act,  he  would  sav  that  man  was  a  scoundrel  and  traitor,  and 
“  deserved  to  be  treated  as  such  by  his  neighbours.” 

Mr.  William  Redinund,  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  says  : — 

“  One  thing  that  surprises  me  in  connexion  with  the  meeting  was  to  see  on 
“  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  so  many  policemen,  or  crows,  as  he  liked  to  call 
“  them.  He  thought  there  would  have  been  no  policemen  at  all  at  the  meeting, 
“  because  he  heard  before  he  came  to  Borris  that  all  the  police  of  the  town  were 
“  living  with  Murphy,  the  land-grabber,  at  Craignenamna”  ? — That  is  the  same 

man. 

41,592.  Then  later  on  in  this  speech  he  refers  to  land-grabbing  generally.  I  need 
not  do  more  than  refer  to  it  generally. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  find  the  passage  the  Attorney-General  thought  was  there, 
namely,  that  he  referred  to  the  police  protection  as  the  reason  that  no  other  outrage 
was  committed  upon  him. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  did  not  say  no  outrage.  I  will  read  the  whole  passage,  if 
you  like. 

(The  President.)  No,  do  not  do  that. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  say  in  this  speech  it  will  be  found.  It  is  a  very  long  speech. 

( The  President.)  You  referred  us  to  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  would  be  desirable  it  should  be  read  now. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  withdraw  that  if  my  friend  thinks  I  put  it  too  pointedly, 
but  I  will  justify  that  when  it  comes  to  my  turn. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is  too  pointed  or  not.  I  only  say  that  up  to 
this  time  he  has  not  justified  it  absolutely. 

41.593.  Now  give  me  the  next? — Kilkenny. 

41.594.  What  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  a  case  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  I  was 
speaking  of  Kilkenny  by  mistake.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man  called  Carrigan. 

41.595.  Kindly  give  it  me  for  one  moment  in  the  same  way,  and  I  will  hand  it  back  ? 
— If  I  read  the  'precis,  I  dare  say  I  can  help  you. 

41.596.  That  seems  to  refer  to  several  matters.  This  is  in  Kilkenny? — County 
Kilkenny.  “  In  February  1884  Patrick  Carrigan,  of  Grainy,  County  Kilkenny,  took 
“  a  farm  from  which  a  man  named  Lawrence  O’Hara  had  been  evicted  in  December 
“  1881.  Carrigan  was  accordingly  vigorously  boycotted.” 

41.597.  Where  is  the  justification  of  that? — I  have  got  it  to  show  you. 

41.598.  Go  on  ? — I  should  have  said  Carrigan  and  those  that  worked  with  him, 
because  his  labouring  men  were  boycotted  also.  On  the  9th  of  August  1884  William 
Cunninghame,  of  Gramy,  who  managed  a  quarry  for  Carrigan,  was  in  Michael 
Delahunty’s  public-house,  at  Gramy,  with  John  Flynn,  Daniel  Houlihan,  and  John 
O’Brien.  Cunninghame  called  for  a  drink  for  himself  and  these  men. 

41.599.  I  think  we  are  getting  a  little  aAvay  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  you  will  read  the  precis l — The  reason  I  read  this  is,  this 
was  in  August  and  on  the  11th  of  September  following - 

41.600.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  conversation  in  the  public-house  was  what  followed  ? — 
On  the  11th  of  September  1884  John  O’Hara  was  tried  for  this  offence  that  I  was 
going  to  read. 

41.601.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  will  find  there  was  a  trial  for  this  very  offence. 
You  had  better  read  it  ? — Cunninghame,  who,  I  said,  managed  the  quarry  for  Carrigan, 
called  for  a  drink  for  himself  and  these  men.  John  O’Hara,  son  to  Lawrence  O’Hara,  the 
evicted  tenant,  who  was  also  in  the  public-house  stood  up,  and  speaking  loudly  said, 
“  How  can  Ave  stand  this,  a  lot  of  emergency  men.  I’ll  hang  for  some  of  you,”  at  the 
same  time  pulling  his  hand  across  his  throat.  On  the  11th  September  1884  John 
O’Hara  was  tried  for  this  offence  at  Kilmacon  Quarter  Sessions  and  sentenced  to  14 
days’  imprisonment  Avith  hard  labour. 

41.602.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  the  11th  September? — Yes. 

41.603.  That  was  the  evicted  tenant’s  son  ? — Yes. 

41.604.  How  much  hard  labour  ? — Fourteen  days.  On  the  9th  November  1884,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Kilmaccn  Branch  National  League,  a  resolution  was  passed  condemning 
a  baker  in  Waterford  for  supplying  bread  to  an  obnoxious  person. 

41.605.  Is  Carrigan  a  baker  ? — No,  I  will  show  you  how  it  is.  He  was  an  obnoxious 
person.  This  had  reference  to  Richard  Manning,  of  New  Rath,  who  had  supplied  bread 
to  William  Cunninghame,  of  Granny,  the  man  already  mentioned  as  intimidated  by 
young  O’Hara  on  the  Sunday  OAving  to  his  being  in  the  employment  of  Carrigan.  I 
have  the  cuttings  of  the  “  Munster  Express  ”  here  which  I  can  read. 

41.606.  Read  your  precis  first  ?— I  haAm  the  document  here:  “  On  Sunday  previous 
“  to  the  24th  January  1885  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmacon  Branch  of  the  National  League 
“  was  held,  at  which  a  trader  in  Waterford,  named  Quinn,  was  condemned  for  supplying 
“  Cunninghame.”  The  “  Munster  Express  ”  I  also  produce. 

41.607.  That  had  nothing  to  do  Avith  Cunninghame  ? — Cunninghame  was  working  for 
Carrigan ;  “  on  Sunday  previous  to  April  the  18th,  1885,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmacon 
‘4  Branch  of  the  National  League,  John  Kelly,  of  Charlestown,  was  expelled  the  branch 
“  for  selling  cattle  to  Pat  Carrigan  at  Woodford  fair  on  the  6th  April.  At  the  same 
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“  meeting  Patrick  Barron,  a  mason,  apologised  for  having  said  in  a  public-house  in 
“  Woodford  that  Carrigan  was  as  good  a  man  as  any  of  the  National  League.” 

41.608.  Is  that  in  the  paper  ? — Yes.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmacow  National 
League,  held  on  Sunday  previous  to  the  12th  September  1885,  one  Mr.  Mahoney  was 
reported  for  having  bought  butter  from  the  big  grabber,  meaning  Kerrigan.  I  have  the 
“  Munster  Express.” 

41.609.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Meaning  Kerrigan  ? — No,  there  is  a  reference  to  him 
as  the  Kilmacow  grabber.  “  At  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmacow  National  League,  Sunday, 
“  26th  September  1886,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  :  ‘  That  any  farmer 
“  ‘  supplying  the  emergency  men  who  worked  for  the  grabber  or  his  supporters  be 
“  ‘  expelled.’  ”  On  the  29th  September  1885,  three  days  afterwards,  Patrick  Kerrigan 
was  buying  a  pony. 

41.610.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  9th  November  was  the  last.  You  have  given  us  the 
12th  September,  then  you  gave  us  the  19th  October?— I  said  it  was  published  in  the 
“  Munster  Express  ”  the  9th  of  October,  but  the  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  of 
September,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  three  days  afterwards,  Patrick  Kerrigan  was 
buying  a  pony  from  James  Hanrahan,  m  the  street  of  Kilmacow.  James  Gaule,  a 
member  of  the  Kilmacow  Branch  of  the  League,  shouted  in  a  loud  voice  to  Hanrahan 
not  to  deal  with  Kerrigan,  that  he  was  a  land-grabber.  Gaule  then  took  Hanrahan 
into  a  public-house  to  treat  him.  Kerrigan  was  prevented  in  consequence  from  buying 
the  pony.  At  Kilmacow  Petty  Sessions  on  the  19th  of  November  1885,  Gaule  was 
sentenced  to  one  month’s  imprisonment  for  this  intimidation. 

41.611.  One  month  for  telling  a  man  not  to  sell  a  cow  ? — For  preventing  him  buying 
the  pony. 

41.612.  With  hard  labour? — I  have  not  got  it  here.  He  appealed,  and  the  sentence 
was  confirmed  at  Thomastown  Quarter  Sessions  the  6th  January  1886. 

41.613.  I  think  the  sentence  must  have  been  more  than  one  month.  They  could  not 
have  appealed  if  the  sentence  was  only  a  month  ;  however,  that  is  not  very  important  ? 
— I  have  it  in  the  precis.  I  have  taken  it  from  the  outrage  book. 

41.614.  You  know  he  could  not  have  appealed  if  it  were  only  one  month? — It 
might  have  been  increased.  I  can  easily  rectify  that.  At  all  events  he  did  appeal. 
On  the  20th  December  1885  a  League  demonstration  was  held  close  to  Kerrigan’s 
boycotted  farm.  The  Kilmacow  League  Band  attended.  Patrick  Phelan,  president 
of  the  local  branch,  and  Patrick  Deady,  delivered  speeches  denouncing  land-grabbers 
in  their  midst.  Then,  I  see,  Sergeant  Healy  took  notes  of  these  speeches,  and  produced 
them.  A  procession  of  the  League  at  this  demonstration  marched  past  Kerrigan’s 
house,  groaning  and  hooting.  Sergeant  Healy,  who,  I  said,  produced  these  speeches, 
also  received  information  respecting  the  expulsion  of  John  Kelly  and  others  from  the 
League,  for  dealings  with  Kerrigan.  On  tho  27th  January  1887,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Kilmacow  National  League,  John  Larkin,  labourer,  came  before  the  committee 
seeking  admission  as  a  member.  He  had  been  boycotted  while  a  member. 

41.615.  January  1887? — Yes. 

41.616.  Is  there  nothing  between  December  1885  and  January  1887? — I  have 
nothing  here  to  show  that. 

41.617.  All  right.  Go  on? — I  have  taken  these  cases  where  something  follows 
them. 

41.618.  (The  President.)  We  have  not  got  much  following  yet? — On  the  27th 
January  1887,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kilmacow  National  League,  John  Larkin,  labourer, 
came  before  the  committee  seeking  admission  as  a  member.  He  had  been  boycotted 
while  in  Kerrigan’s  employment,  which  he  had  just  left.  The  committee  decided  to 
hold  over  his  case — I  have  the  paper  here  too — until  next  meeting  ;  but  one  of  the 
members  stated  that  the  man  Larkin  was  starving,  and  that  he  had  to  subsist  on 
turnips  for  the  two  previous  days  after  leaving  Kerrigan’s  employment.  Larkin  was 
then  admitted  unanimously.  On  the  morning  of  March  28th,  1887,  a  stone  roller  was 
found  maliciously  broken  in  his  field. 

41,619  " 
marked  N 

41,620. 
cut  off  or  tor 

myself.  It  may  have  been  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  because  it  was  only  intended 
for  my  information. 
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K  Now  let  me  see  if  this  is  not  a  correct  summary  of  that  ? — The  cuttings  are 
No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  explanation  of  these  sheets  with  something 
torn  off’? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  that  was  done  from  dictation 
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41.621.  That  is  not  so,  because  it  is  a  continuation  of  tbe  previous  one  ? — Well,  I 
cannot  tell  you.  There  may  be  something  in  the  paper.  It  is  nothing  with  reference 
to  the  case. 

41.622.  Now,  let  me  see  if  this  is  not  a  correct  summary  of  this  case.  Kerrigan,  in 
February  1884,  takes  an  evicted  farm  from  which  one  Lawrence  O’Hara  had  been 
evicted  ? — Yes. 

41.623.  There  is  a  boycotting  of  men  in  his  employment? — The  boycotting 

began - 

41.624.  I  say  there  is  the  boycotting  of  men  in  his  employment? — Yes. 

41.625.  The  son  of  the  evicted  tenant  gets  a  month,  or  probably,  as  you  put  it,  more 
than  a  month  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Fourteen  days. 

41.626.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  14  days.  Quite  right.  I  was  mistaking 
the  case  for  some  threatening  language  he  used  ? — Yes. 

41.627.  In  the  public-house? — Yes. 

41.628.  Another  man  gets  a  month  for  advising,  or  telling,  or  intimidating? — 
Preventing  a  man  carrying  on  his  business. 

41.629.  Against  selling  a  pony  to  Kerrigan  ? — Yes. 

4L,630.  And  a  stone  roller  is  on  the  28th  March  1887,  belonging  to  Kerrigan, 
injured  ? — Yes. 

41.631.  That  is  the  whole  story  ? — No,  because,  of  course,  there  is  the  boycotting  of 
Kerrigan  all  through,  which  is  a  very  serious  offence  to  a  man  in  his  position. 

41.632.  I  comprised  that — I  thought  I  had — when  I  spoke  of  his  being  interfered 
with.  I  do  not  find  any  note  of  Kerrigan  being  bo3motted  except  in  the  case  of  his 
men,  and  excepting  the  case  of  the  pony  ? — He  is  referred  to  by  the  League  there. 

41.633.  Do  you  find  any  statement  here  that  Kerrigan  was  boycotted  in  the  sense 
that  he  could  not  get  provisions  or  anything  of  that  kind? — You  will  find  I  have  it, 
showing  there  in  the  beginning  that  he  was  rigorously  boycotted.  That  includes  those 
things,  the  difficulty  of  getting  provisions.  To  prove  that  we  should  have  to  bring 
over  every  man  he  went  to. 

41.634.  Ido  not  find  that  stated? — I  think  you  will  find  in  the  first  page  that  he 
was  rigorously  boycotted. 

41.635.  Yes,  I  do.  How  long  did  that  last  ? — Well,  it  is  going  on  a  little  now;  but 
it  has  greatly  ceased  as  the  country  about  is  quieter. 

41.636.  Have  you  any  instances  reported  to  you  except  the  instances  given,  namely, 
the  man  in  his  employment  ?— I  have  no  actual  outrages  committed  except  those  I 
referred  to. 

41.637.  I  want  to  realise  what  the  boycotting  means  ;  he  was  not  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  getting  the  necessar'es  of  life? — Well,  he  was,  because  he  had  to  get 
them  by  stealth  or  get  other  people  to  get  them. 

41.638.  Is  there  any  report  of  that? — No,  I  only  said  he  was  boycotted. 

41.639.  That  was  a  serious  thing,  but  there  is  no  report  of  that? — Because  boycotting 
implies  that. 

41.640.  Not  necessarily,  surely  ? — It  does. 

41.641.  Did  he  carry  on  his  farm  ? — He  took  to  his  farm. 

41.642.  Did  he  carry  on  his  farm? — He  carried  on  his  farm. 

41.643.  What  business  was  he  except  his  farm  ? — That  is  his  business  ;  a  large  farm 
and  a  quarry  I  think  you  will  find.  In  that  case — in  all  these  extracts  that  I  have 
referred  to — people  are  brought  up  for  supplying  him  with  provisions.  The  extracts  are 
all  there.  That  is  only  a  summary  of  them. 

41.644.  The  “Munster  Express.”  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  any  that  were  not  read  ? — The  first  cutting  will  be  marked  No.  L 

41.645.  “  Kilmacow  Branch.  Three  members  appeared  before  the  committee  to  ' 
“  explain  some  petty  offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  after  transacting 
“  some  routine  business  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  :  ‘  That  we 
“  ‘  denounce  tbe  conduct  of  a  baker,  living  convenient  to  the  bridge  of  Waterford, 

“  ‘  for  supplying  the  land-grabbers  of  Kilamacow,  their  associates,  and  all  obnoxious 
“  ‘  persons,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  his  bread  no  longer.’  ”  That  is  one  ? 
— That  is  one. 

41.646.  “  Deputation  from  the  Mooncoin  Branch  attended  to  prove  the  same  evidence 
“  against  this  baker :  ‘gThat  we  condemn  the  action  of  one  of  our  prominent  members 
“  ‘  for  trying  to  seduce  our  president  to  grant  him  liberty  to  supply  the  Kilmacow 
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grabber,  and  an  associate  with  every  requisite  they  should  demand.’  ”  Who  is  that 
associate  ? — That  refers  to  Kerrigan. 

41.647.  The  24th  of  January  1885.  “  We  condemn  the  action  of  a  certain  retailer 

“  living  convenient  to  the  bridge  of  Waterford,  who  in  this  advanced  stage  of  our 

country’s  organisation  seeeks  the  cover  of  the  night  to  supply  the  land-grabber.” 
Does  that  apply  ? — That  applies  to  them. 

41.648.  I  do  not  see  how  ? — I  said  they  were  doing  it  secretly. 

41.649.  The  18th  of  April.  “  Peter  Phelan  said  one  of  the  land-grabbers  of  the  parish 
“  had  been  forced  to  disgorge  his  prey,  and  seek  the  harmony  of  the  people.”  That 
is  not  Kerrigan.  “  The  other  land-grabber  still  clings  to  his  ill-gotten  goods.”  That 
is  Kerrigan  ? — Kerrigan. 

41.650.  “  But  we  hope  he  will  soon  see  his  way  to  follow  the  example  laid  before 
“  him,  and  seek  the  friendship  of  his  neighbours  by  leaving  the  evicted  farm  as  he 
“  found  ”  it  ? — I  think  that  is  the  only  reference  to  him. 

41.651.  I  think  I  have  exhausted  them  all,  have  I  not? — I  could  not  tell  you  without 
looking. 

41.652.  Let  me  see  if  there  is  any  more;  no,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — If  it 
is  marked  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3,  I  may  have  something  to  say  to  it. 

41.653.  I  think  I  have  exhausted  them  all.  The  “Munster  Express”  of  the  9th  of 
the  10th  month.  That  would  be  the  9th  of  October  1886,  I  suppose.  This  does 
refer.  It  is  marked  A.  “  John  O’Keefe,  butcher,  was  reported  for  sitting  in  company 
“  with  John  Tobin,  a  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  first 
“  performances  of  the  grabber  in  his  covetous  designs  on  O’Hara’s  farm  ”  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  same  affair. 

41.654.  Then  you  mentioned  Larkin,  who  was  in  his  employment  ? — Yes. 

41.655.  That  refers  to  the  1st  January  1887  ? — That  is  the  man  who  had  to  subsist 
on  turnips. 

41.656.  Who  asked  to  be  re-admitted  as  a  Leaguer? — Yes. 

41.657.  That  is  Kilkenny  ;  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  ask  about  that  ? 

41,657a.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  cannot  say  at  the  moment.  I  have  not  seen  one 

of  them. 

These  have  not  been  produced  to  me  or  anybody.  These  are  the  official  files  from 
which  he  made  his  precis  ? — No  one  has  seen  them  but  myself. 

41.658.  What  is  the  next  ? — The  next  in  County  Kilkenny  is  Colonel  Izod,  which  is 
a  case  of  intimidation,  assault  on  dwelling-house,  and  malicious  injury. 

(  The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  a  matter  of  importance.  With  reference  to  this 
suggestion  of  there  being  no  boycotting,  I  merely  wish  to  get  the  fact. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  say  there  was  no  boycotting. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Your  question  indicated  that  this  question  of  boycotting  was 
of  no  importance.  At  this  meeting  at  which  “  John  O’Keeffe  was  reported  for  sitting 

in  company  with  John  Tobin,  a  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  to 

cover  the  first  performances  of  the  grabber  in  his  covetous  designs  on  O’Hara’s  farm, 
“  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  who  attended,  stated  that  it  was  accidentally  he  was  there,  that  he  did 
“  not  notice  the  presence  of  that  man,  as  he  would  not  stand  within  an  English  mile 
“  of  the  wretch.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Purcell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown: — ‘That  any 

■  farmer  supplying  the  emergency  men  who  work  with  the  grabber  or  his  supporters 
“  ‘  be  expelled,  and  his  subscription  forfeited.’  ” 

41.659. ^  (Sir  (. .  Russell.)  Now  will  you  give  me  the  precis  of  this  case  of  Colonel 
Izod?  Give  me  the  (acts  please?  Colonel  Izod  incurred  the  unpopularity  of  the 
National  League  for  having  evicted  a  man  named  Davis  some  years  ago.  On  the  14th 
of  August  188/,  a  National  League  meeting  was  held  at  Dunamaggin,  Countv 
Kilkenny,  to  further  consider  the  boycotting  of  Colonel  Izod’s  labourers.  On  the 
evening  of  that  date  a  mob  assembled  outside  the  house  of  Bridget  Whelan,  called  her 
an  emergency  vagabond,  and  threw  stones  through  her  window,  because  she  was  in 
the  employment  of  Colonel  Izod.  On  the  9th  of  September,  and  on  the  19th  of 
October  1887,  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  house  belonging  to  Colonel  Izod,  and  from 
which  a  man  named  Davis  had  been  evicted,  were  maliciously  broken. 

41.660.  ri hat  is  the  same  Davis,  1  suppose? — I  think  twice.  There  were  two 
outrages. 

41.661.  The  same  Davis  whose  eviction  you  spoke  of  at  the  beginning? — Yes,  the 
same  Davis.  For  these  damages  Colonel  Izod  was  awarded  9 1.  compensation  at 
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Kilkenny  March  Assizes  in  1888.  On  the  10th  of  January  1888  a  letter  was  received 
by  Mrs.  Izod,  threatening  Colonel  Izod,  and  warning  him  to  reinstate  an  evicted  tenant 
named  Davis. 

41.662.  The  same  Davis? — The  same  Davis.  On  the  19th  of  August  following 
(1888)  a  fence  and  a  gate  of  Colonel  Izod’s  were  maliciously  broken,  and  the  caretaker, 
named  Farrant,  intimidated  by  the  evicted  tenant  Davis  and  Patrick  MacNamara. 

41.663.  Who  was  the  man  intimidated ;  a  servant  of  Izod’s  ? — Yes.  Davis  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  farm,  and  it  was  taken  by  a  man  named  Brennan. 

41.664.  Let  me  have  that  precis  in  relation  to  that  case.  I  want  you  to  refer  me  to 
anything  to  vouch  this  statement  with  which  this  precis  begins.  On  the  14th  of 
August  1887  you  say  a  League  meeting  was  held  at  Dunamaggin,  county  Kilkenny,  to 
further  consider  the  boycotting  of  Colonel  Izod’s  labourers.  Where  do  you  get 
that? — The  report  of  the  sergeant  is  there.  His  name  is  down  as  a  man  vho  can 
prove  it. 

41.665.  There  is  no  report  in  a  newspaper,  is  there  ? — No,  not  of  that. 

41.666.  I  think  it  is  right  to  read  this.  There  is  no  objection,  I  think,  to  that.  It 
is  an  official  report  of  the  sergeant? — Well,  I  must  refresh  my  memory  with  it  before 
I  can  say  that. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  Look  and  see. 

41.667.  ( Sir  0.  Russell.)  There  is  nothing.  I  want  you  to  show  the  grounds  for 
which  you  have  that  opinion  in  your  mind  ? — I  know  the  case  well.  It  is  going  on 
still. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Look  and  see  whether  you  have  any  objection  to  that  being 
read. 

41.668.  (t  ?ir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  put  the  substance  of  it  if  you  have  any  objection  at 
all.  Except  suspicion  as  to  that  being  the  object,  have  you  any  information  at  all  as 
to  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? — Well,  except  that  these  things  follow,  which  I  have 
referred  to. 

41.669.  The  question  is,  what  takes  place  from  which  something  follows  ?  Have 
you  any  information  whatever  to  justify  the  statemant  that  at  that  National  League 
meeting  there  was  a  boycotting  resolution  in  relation  to  Colonel  Izod  ?— Only  from 
the  sergeant’s  report,  which  the  sergeant,  if  here,  would  verify  no  doubt  from  informa¬ 
tion  he  received,  because,  of  course,  the  sergeant  was  not  present  at  the  National 
League  meeting. 

41.670.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  reading  that  first  passage,  or  indeed 
I  will  read  the  whole  of  it  if  you  like  ?  Is  there  any  objection  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  objection  to  reading  that. 

41.671.  Then  let  me  have  it.  I  will  put  the  grounds  on  which  the  sergeant  came  to 
that  conclusion? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  fairly  fated  there. 

41.672.  He  says,  “  I  beg  to  report  that  there  was  a  meeting  ” — I  need  not  read  that — 
“  which  was  attended  by  more  members  than  usual.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Of  course. 

“  I  have  the  names  of  upwards  of  60  and  there  was  about  90  there  altogether  but 
“  they  went  in  hurriedly  after  Divine  service,  and  I  was  unable  to  know  the  names  of 
“  the  remainder.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  from  any  person  what  the  object 
“  of  their  meeting  yesterday  was  for,  but  I  believe  it  was  chiefly  to  further  discuss 
“  the  matter  of  Colonel  Izod  harvesting  with  the  Defence  Union  men,  and  the  boy- 
“  cotting  of  his  labourers,  &c.,  and  my  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  when  the  meeting 
“  was  going  on  for  about  an  hour,  Mrs.  Brennan  (wife  of  James  Brennan,  publican) 
“  the  person  who  supplied  provisions  to  Colonel  Izod’s  labourers  on  the  11th  inst.  (as 
“  already  reported)  had  to  go  into  the  League  room,  I  believe  to  give  an  account  of 
“  that  transaction.  She  did  not  remain  long  inside.  I  never  saw  a  woman  enter  the 
“•  room  before.  There  were  also  bakers  from  Kells  attending  that  did  not  constantly 
“  attend,  one  man,  Tobin,  brother  to  Richard  Tobin,  an  ardent  member  of  the  League, 

“  was  there  who  has  set  up  a  bakery  lately,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was  damaging 
“  very  much  the  trade  of  another  baker  named  Bradly.  Whether  that  it  was  that 
“  they  were  there  settling  any  difference  between  themselves  tradiug  for  some  time 
“  past,  or  that  they  were  there  in  connection  with  supplying  to  any  of  rhe  persons 
“  now  intended  to  be  boycotted  (Colonel  Izod’s  labourers),  I  am  not  able  to  state.  The 
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“  people  remained  together  for  over  two  hours,  and  seemed  yesterday  to  be  more  than 
“  ordinary  energetic.” 

41.673.  That  is  the  only  foundation  for  that  statement  about  the  boycotting? — No  ; 
it  is  the  only  foundation  with  reference  to  that  one  meeting,  but  of  course  we  know 
the  whole  circumstances  of  Colonel  Izod  being  boycotted  and  his  labourers.  It  was  a 
continuation  of  things. 

41.674.  I  quite  understand.  You  do  not  appear  to  follow  me.  You  refer  to  a 
meeting  of  the  League  which  was  called.  It  is  described  in  the  precis,  which  would 
very  likely  mislead  you,  as  held  “to  further  consider  the  boycotting  of  Colonel 
Izod’s  labourers  ? — Is  that  the  same  meeting  ?  Are  there  two  meetings  there  ? 

41.675.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  that  is  right  ? — Was  it  the  same  meeting? 
There  were  two  meetings. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Does  the  sergeant  refer  to  the  24th  September  meeting  ? 
That  is  what  Captain  Slacke  wishes  to  know. 

41.676.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Certainly,  because  the  report  is  15th  August.  That  is  the 
only  meeting  I  have  seen  ? — That  is  the  only  meeting. 

41.677.  Then  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  saying  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
that  ? — There  are  no  cuttings,  no  definite  information. 

41.678.  There  is  no  definite  information  that  that  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  at 

all  ? — No,  because  we  have  not  got - 

41.679.  I  am  not  saying  you  would  not  give  a  better  reason  if  you  could,  but  there 
is  no  foundation  for  that  statement  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Pardon  me. 

41.680.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  except  what  we  have  read? — Yes,  exactly. 

41.681.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  next  case.  You  have  told  me  about  the  injury 

done  by  the  evicted  tenant.  Who  was  the  man  you  said  was  in  his  company  ? _ 

MacNamara. 

41.682.  Now  give  me  the  next  case  ? — He  was  subsequently  convicted  in  connexion 
with  a  further  case  of  that  sort ;  it  was  on  another  question. 

41.683.  That  is  not  the  point  we  are  now  on  ? — No. 

41.684.  Now  give  me  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  a  case  of  boycotting  of  a  car 
owner  in  county  Kilkenny. 

41.685.  If  this  is  not  an  exceptionally  wicked  case,  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  all 
about  it? — No  ;  it  is  merely  a  case  of  a  man  who  owns  cars,  and  because  he  supplied 
the  police  at  evictions  he  was  boycotted,  which  of  course  was  a  serious  loss  to  him. 

i  41,686.  Very  likely.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that.  What  is  the  next  case? — 
Queen’s  County  I  take  now.  The  next  case  is  a  man  in  Queen’s  County. 

41.687.  Is  that  boycotting? — Incendiary  fire — injury  to  property. 

41.688.  Let  me  have  the  precis  in  that  case.  Have  you  the  fi’e  ? — I  take  it  from 
cuttings  from  books. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  only  add  with  reference  to  that  case  which  has  been 
passed  by  that  this  boycotting  was  in  pursuance  of  direct  resolutions  of  the  National 
League.  That  appears  from  the  paper. 

41.689.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Which  case  is  that? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  one  you  passed. 

I  said  it  was  only  a  case  of  boycotting.  Still  it  was  a  very  serious  case  to  a  man  in 
his  position. 

41.690.  (Sir  C  Russell.)  He  supplied  cars  to  emergency  men  at  evictions  ? — Yes. 

41.691.  Which  made  him  unpopular  ? — Yes  ;  he  subsequently  came  in  and 
apologised. 

41.692.  Now,  will  you  go  on  with  this  case  I  see  the  name  is  Bolton.  I  see  each 
of  these  cases  was  the  taking  of  an  evicted  farm — I  mean  the  outrages  apart  from 
boycotting? — Samuel  Bolton,  Carlow  Graigue.  Took  a  farm  at  Stanny  from  which 
a  man  named  Carey  had  been  evicted.  On  Sunday  previous  to  28th  May  1837 
(as  reported  in  “Leinster  Leader,”  28th  May  1887),  a  meeting  of  Graigue  and 
KiUeshin  Branch  of  the  National  League  was  held,  at  which  Bolton  was  referred  to  in 
strong  language.  I  produce  the  cutting.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington. 
Central  Branch,  in  which  he  said  no  sanction  should  be  given  to  any  arrangement  with 
the  grabber  until  the  tenant  was  reinstated.  On  the  17th  July  1887  a  cock  of  hay 
was  maliciously  burned  of  Bolton’s,  for  which  he  was  awarded  3/.  10s.  compensation. 
In  August  he  was  again  condemned  by  the  Graigue  and  Killeshin  National  League  in 
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strong  terms.  I  have  the  book  here.  “  Outrage. — On  the  10th  October  following  a 
“  valuable  iron  gate  was  taken  away  from  his  farm,  the  property  of  Bolton.  It  is 
“  supposed  to  give  annoyance  to  him.  The  gate  was  not  recovered.” 

41.693.  Is  that  that  case? — Yes. 

41.694.  Now  let  me  have  the  reference  to  the  speeches;  give  me  the  files? — It  is  a 
book  I  produce  with  National  League  cuttings  in. 

41.695.  (The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  will  kindly  remember  the  witness  when  he 
was  last  here  said  he  had  kept  this  book  contemporaneously  all  the  time.  These  are 
in  the  original  book  he  kept.  That  is  why  they  are  not  in  the  same  shape  as  the  files. 
He  said  in  chief  he  had  the  book  ? — Where  I  produced  the  book  with  the  cuttings ;  I 
have  not  produced  the  file. 

41.696.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  What  I  want  to  get  about  that  is  this:  there  would  be  a 
file  if  there  were  any  official  reports  by  the  police  ? — Of  course  there  are  official  reports 
of  the  police. 

41.697.  Where  are  they  ? — There  is  an  official  report  about  every  cutting  which  I 
have  here,  but  then  I  referred  to  cases  which  1  took  from  cuttings,  and  I  understood 
you  wanted  to  know  the  cases  in  which  outrages  had  followed. 

41.698.  You  are  quite  right.  I  thought  they  were  all  in  files.  I  do  not  complain 
in  the  least?  —No  ;  I  did  not  bring  those  over.  I  thought  it  was  not  necessary. 

41.699.  I  did  want  to  see  them  ;  but  it  does  not  much  matter. 

41.700.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Now  give  the  numbers.  Sir  Charles  can  read  the 
cuttings  himself  ? — 15  and  24. 

41.701.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Then  there  is  “  No.  4  New  Book  ”  ? — Yes,  there  are  two  books. 

41.702.  This  is  No.  15.  It  is  the  first  in  order.  I  3ee  the  speech  in  question  was 
made  by  the  Reverend  W.  Maher.  In  that  I  am  right.  You  have  not  it  in  your  mind 
perhaps  ? — It  is  impossible  to  remember  them  all. 

41.703.  He  refers  to  the  case  of  Tom  Carey  and  his  sister,  whose  eviction  he  speaks 
of  as  being  “  arbitrary,  cruel,  and  even  brutal.”  Then  he  speaks  of  an  interview  he  had 
with  Bolton.  “  As  was  seen  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  Bolton  made  a  promise  to  him 
“  at  the  first  interview  they  had  together,  that  until  some  satisfactory  arrangements 
“  were  made  by  the  agent  towards  the  Careys  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“  place.”  The  Careys  were  the  tenants,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

41.704.  “That  until  some  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  by  the  agent 
“  towards  the  Careys  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  place.”  That  is,  Bolton 
promised.  “  He  promised  even  to  go  to  the  agent  and  represent  the  case  to  him,  and 
“  that  if  the  agent  would  not  come  to  terms  with  him,  he  would  retire.  Now  he  had 
“  a  quasi-emergency  man  working  for  him  on  the  roads.  He  did  not  know  if  this 
“  person  carried  a  revolver  like  another  person  of  the  same  class ;  at  any  rate  he  was 
“  like  a  fellow  would  have  one.  though  he  had  not  taken  it  out  to  shoot  his  neighbours 
“  with  yet.”  That  alluded  to  some  local  matter  ? — Yes,  very  likely. 

41.705.  “  Some  time  ago  Bolton  sent  a  mutual  friend  to  him  about  the  matter,  but 
“  he  would  not  treat  with  him  ;  afterwards  he  came  to  him  to  say  that  Bolton  would 
“  go  and  throw  up  the  place  though  he  was  responsible  for  two  years’  rent.”  I  do  not 
find  anything  stronger  about  Bolton  than  that.  “  As  they  would  see  they  were  not 
“  to  come  to  any  arrangement  until  the  grabber  had  given  up  the  farm,  Mr.  Bolton 
“  cannot  but  see  the  great  amount  of  annoyance  he  was  bringing  on  a  peaceful 
“  parish.”  Was  it  a  peaceful  parish? — Yes,  Queen’s  County  was  all  peaceable. 

41.706.  “  Two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  parish  was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
“  Protestants,  and  was  seemingly  the  intention  of  the  landlords  and  agents  about — 
“  now  with  a  Coercion  Act  coming  to  aid  them — to  finish  the  work  of  plantation  in  a 
“  parish  pretty  Protestantised  already.  He  was  no  hater  of  Protestants  ;  he  was  not 
“  intolerant ;  he  had  no  objection  to  see  them  possessing  farms  falling  into  their 
“  hands  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  he  objected  to  a  set  being  made  to  give  the  land 
“  of  the  Catholics,  and  they  should  raise  their  voices  in  protest  against  this  system 
“  as  he  did  that  day.”  Then  comes  Mr.  Harrington’s  letter,  in  which  he  says,  “You 
“  are  quite  right  regarding  the  terms  proposed  by  the  grabber  to  the  evicted  tenant. 
“  No  sanction  should  be  given  by  the  local  branch  of  the  League  to  such  an  arrange- 
“  ment  until  the  evicted  tenant  is  reinstated^  in  his  farm.  He  cannot  be  in  a  position 
“  to  come  to  any  arrangement,  either  with  the  grabber  or  any  such  personage.  I  hope 
“  that  the  members  of  the  local  branch  will  erect  a  hut  for  the  evicted  tenant.”  I 
think  that  is  all  that  refers  to  Bolton’s  ca,se  ? — I  think  so  in  that  one. 
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41.707.  Now  the  next  you  refer  me  to  is  25.  Why  is  this  cut  out  of  that  ? — I  should 
think  there  was  a  cutting  taken  from  the  other  side  for  some  reason  or  other. 

41.708.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  It  has  to  he  pasted  both  sides  ? — I  know  I  found  it 
inconvenient  at  first,  having  it  on  both  sides,  and  so  I  only  had  it  on  one. 

41.709.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  a  pity? — There  is  nothing  concerning  that  case. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  take  that  for  granted.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  was  done 
intentionally  at  all. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  was  cut  out  years  ago. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  We  do  not  know. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  so  on  the  last  occasion. 

41.710.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  am  not  making  any  complaint.  Only  I  say  it  is  a  pity 
we  have  not  the  beginning  of  the  speech.  I  see  the  president,  the  Rev.  W.  Maher,  was 
in  the  chair.  He  makes,  apparently,  a  speech — at  least  I  presume  it  was  he  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  anything  about  Bolton  ? — If  you  show  it  me  I  shall,  I  think,  be  able  to  find 
out  the  reference. 

41.711.  He  talks  about — '“Men  who  recently  had  manifested  a  very  cowardly 
“  attitude,  a  sneaking  selfish  attitude,  and  had  tried  to  throw  the  blame  upon  himself 
“  (the  chairman)  for  their  running  away  from  the  fight,  He  had  been  asked  the 
“  previous  Sunday  if  he  had  given  permission  to  a  party  to  work  for  a  land-grabber, 
“  and  a  day  or  two  ago  had  received  an  anonymous  letter  charging  him  with  dealing 
“  with  a  boycotted  person.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  letter.”  I  do 
not  find  any thingin  reference  to  it  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  I  will  try  and  find  it. 

41.712.  I  see  this  is  put  in  a  different  way  :  Then  “  the  President  drew  attention  to 
“  two  members  of  the  branch  who  were  working  making  tiles  for  Mrs.  Waters.”  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  in  that  as  far  as  I  see  relating  to  him.  This  is  the  one,  I 
fancy  :  “  Friends  and  foes,  Mr.  Carey  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  which  is  so  well  known, 
“  that  Sam  Bolton  is  a  land-grabber,  having  taken  the  Stanney  Farm  ”  ? — That  is  the 
man. 

41.713.  Was  the  Carey’s  Farm  called  the  Stanney  Farm  ? — Yes,  I  have  mentioned  it. 

41.714.  “  He  did  not  wish  to  condemn  any  man  who  gave  employment  to  the  people, 
“  but  when  such  a  persou  came  in  collision  with  the  League  he  thought  his  name 
“  should  be  published.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Edward  Norris,  of  Carlow,  who  had 
“  bought  a  quantity  of  hay  a  short  time  ago  from  Bolton,  although  he  knew  he  was  a 
“  boycotted  person.  Then  Albert  Morris  gave  him  any  goods  he  required,  while  Mr. 
“  Ogle  supplied  him  also.  Mr.  Slocock,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  was  kind  enough  to 
“  convey  Bolton’s  emergency  man  to  his  gate.  He  knew  very  well  what  a  ruffian  was, 
“  but  those  emergency  men  of  Bolton’s  were  the  greatest  he  ever  knew  ;  they  would 
“  let  no  one  pass  without  jeering  and  insulting  them.  This  gang  also  boasted  that  he 
“  (Mr.  Carey)  was  the  only  one  m  the  country  that  was  not  a  friend  to  them,  and  that 
“  had  a  hard  word  on  them.”  Is  this  Carey  the  evicted  tenant  ? — Yes. 

41.715.  “  A  member  remarked  that  when  Bolton  went  into  Carlow  he  could  get  as 
“  many  as  he  wished  to  shake  hands  and  be  friendly  with  him. 

“  President :  He  may  meet  some  who  do,  but  not  many  I  hope. 

“  A  Member  :  Yes  ;  several  members  of  the  League  too. 

“  The  President  said  it  was  right  the  branch  should  understand  who  those  members 
“  were,  so  that  they  might  know  their  friends  from  their  foes.  It  was  all  very  fine  to 
“  talk  of  exclusive  dealing,  and  to  talk  of  bigots,  but  it  was  only  right  that  they 
“  should  spend  their  money  with  their  friends,  so  far  as  they  knew  them.  It  was  not 
“  because  a  man’s  name  was  mentioned  by  thorn  that  he  should  be  boycotted ;  but  it 
“  would  help  to  distinguish  him  from  their  friends.  (Hear,  hear.) 

“  A  Member:  Bolton  is  a  rate-collector,  and  people  must  talk  to  him. 

“  Chairman :  I  do  not  consider  paying  your  rates,  getting  your  receipt,  and  going 
“  about  your  business,  talking  to  him.”  I  think  that  is  the  whole  thing  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  another  here,  the  “  Leinster  Leader  ”  of  the  4th. 

41.716.  This  is  No.  4  of  the  new  book.  Then  again  Carey,  I  see  it  is,  who  makes  a 
speech.  This  is  a  meeting  reported  in  the  paper  of  the  27th  of  August  1887.  I  think 
the  earlier  part  is  not  material. 

“  He  referred  to  the  resolution  passed  on  the  13th  March  last  in  reference  to 
“  the  Stanney  farm  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  family  named  Carey.” 

This  would  not  be  the  same  Carey  then?— Yes,  Stanney  Farm;  that  is  the  Carey. 
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41.717.  I  mean  the  speaker  would  not  be  the  Carey  ? — No. 

( Sir  C.  Russell,  reading ) — 

“  And  which  while  they  were  treating  with  their  landlord  for  a  settlement 
had  been  taken  over  their  heads  by  Sam  Bolton.” 

( The  Attorney-General.)  The  previous  Carey  was  not  an  evicted  tenant. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No  ;  it  seems  so. 

“  The  members  of  the  branch  then  had  resolved  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
“  do  with  Bolton  or  this  land,  and  to  defend  the  Carey  family  in  every  way.  A 
“  nice  defence  some  of  the  members  had  made.  There  was  no  use  in  going  back 
“  upon  the  reason  when  the  resolution  of  the  18th  March  was  passed.  Everyone 
“  who  heard  or  read  the  facts  of  the  case  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  justifiable  the  National  League  had  taken  up  at  any  time.  It  was  not 
“  a  case  of  a  tenant  refusing  to  pay  a  rent  he  had  contracted  for,  but  it  was  a 
“  case  of  a  tenant  in  occupation  who  was  actually  in  treaty  with  his  landlord  as 
to  a  settlement,  and  while  a  compromise  was  being  come  to  another  stepped  in 
“  and  took  the  land  over  the  tenant’s  head.  But  the  principle  that  seemed  to 
“  guide  some  of  the  members  of  their  branch  was  that  the  man  who  outbids  and 
“  evicts  a  former  tenant  from  his  home  was  the  man  to  be  supported.” 

I  think  that  is  all,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  that  is  all  the  allusion  to  him  there  ;  but  he  is 
held  up  as  a  grabber. 

41.718.  We  see  what  he  is  held  up  to — no  doubt,  condemnation.  If  that  was  true, 
I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  commendable  thing  that  if  the 
tenant  was  in  negotiation  with  the  landlord  to  settle  the  action  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
forget  the  circumstances. 

41.719.  And  to  continue  his  occupation  that  another  should  step  in  and  take  the 
land  over  the  tenant’s  head  ?  However,  that  is  matter  of  observation  ? — I  am  not  able 
to  speak  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

41.720.  ( Sir  G.  Russell,  reading)  — 

“  Michael  Mullins  stood  up  and  said  he  had  not  been  asked  to  go  to  this 
work,  nor  had  he  gone  either.  There  were  a  number  of  people  from  Leighlin 
“  parish  engaged  in  che  same  transaction,  but  they  could  scarcely  condemn  out- 
“  siders  when  members  of  the  local  branch  were  at  the  work. 

“  Dan  Pender  stated  his  horse  was  there,  but  he  did  not  know  it  was  to  work 
“  for  Bolton.” 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  ?— That  is  all,  I  think.  It  is  referred  to  three 
times. 

41.721.  As  I  understand  the  result  of  all  this  is,  damage  to  the  hay,  31.  10s.,  and  a 
gate  you  say  was  removed  and  not  recovered  ? — Yes. 

41.722.  What  is  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  in  North  Tipperary. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  That  speech  in  the  last  case  is  headed,  “  Repelling  the 
Traitors.”  After  the  speech  was  made  which  my  friend  has  read,  this  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  P.  Brennan  : — 

“  The  chairman  first  said  : 

“  No  man  with  honest  convictions  would  have  been  seen  at  this  work.  It 
“  was  perfectly  disgraceful. 

“  Mr.  P.  Brennan :  I  propose  that  every  member  who  took  part  in  this 
“  transaction  be  expelled  the  branch.” 

This  is  with  reference  to  working  for  Bolton,  and  the  cart  being  used  for  Bolton. 

“  It  is  the  most  disgraceful  act  that  ever  took  place  in  this  parish  since  the 
“  League  was  started.  Nothing  could  be  worse,  and  less  than  expulsion  would 
“  not  be  sufficient  punishment  for  such  people.  The  next  thing  those  persons 
“  will  be  seen  doing  shall  be  taking  off  their  hat  to  him  when  they  meet  him. 

“  Chairman  :  I  am  glad  this  proposition  has  been  made,  for  nothing  less  than 
“  expulsion  would  be  condign  punishment  for  those  men,  especially  in  the 
“  troublous  times  ahead  it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  them  in  our  midst.  When 
“  men  without  any  sound  convictions  get  into  company  and  chat  with  a  character 
“  like  Bolton  we  would  not  be  safe  to  have  them  amongst  us.  (Cheers.) 
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“  Mr.  Mullins  seconded  Mr.  Brennan’s  motion,  and  said  that  any  men  who 
“  would  act  as  those  men  had  done  was  an  enemy  to  the  League. 

“  The  resolution  was  put  and  passed  unanimously,  and  the  expelled  members 
“  left  the  room. 

“  It  was  also  decided  to  communicate  with  the  Leighlin  Branch  concerning 
“  those  of  that  parish  who  had  assisted  in  removing  the  hay.” 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  my  Lord,  there  were  four  or  five  people,  Mullins,  Pender, 
Keogh ;  three  certainly ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  more  who  were  expelled  at 
that  meeting. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  think  Pender  was. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  it  says  so.  Pender  stated  his  horse  was  there,  but  he 
did  not  know  it  was  to  work  for  Bolton.  My  friend  will  find  it  is  so.  After  the 
.  explanation  has  been  given  those  resolutions  are  passed,  and  the  expelled  members 
leave. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  do  not  find  the  names  are  mentioned. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  names  of  those  who  gave  their  explanation  are  mentioned, 
and  after  their  names  have  heen  given  the  resolution  is  passed  without  exception  in 
those  terms,  and  they  are  all  expelled. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  may  be  or  may  not  be.  We  can  easily  examine  it. 

41.723.  What  is  the  name  of  the  case  in  North  Tipperary  ? — Fanning. 

41.724.  What  is  that  story  ;  give  me  th e  precis  or  bundle  of  files  for  a  moment  and 
I  will  hand  it  you  back? — It  is  a  long  case. 

41.725.  I  see  he  also  took  a  farm  from  which  somebody  had  been  evicted  ? — I  think 
it  was  a  surrendered  farm,  if  I  remember.  William  Fanning,  of  Loughmore,  poor  law 
guardian  and  member  of  committee  of  the  Loughmore"  Branch  of  the  National 
League,  took  on  the  25th  March  1885  a  farm  at  Olondoty. 

41.726.  He  was  a  Land  Leaguer  himself  I  see? — He  was.  It  was  a  farm  which 
Richard  L.  Cambie  had  surrendered  in  1882.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Loughmore  Branch 
Tuesday  previous  to  the  4th  April  1885,  as  reported  in  the  “  Tipperary  Leader  ”  of 
the  4th  April,  Fanning  was  expelled.  On  the  6th  April  following  a  threatening  letter 
was  sent  to  him.  Copy  is  attached.  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Loughmore  on 
the  Sunday  previous  to  the  18th  April,  as  reported  in  the  “  Tipperary  Leader”  of  the 
18th  April. 

41.727.  That  would  be  1885  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  1885.  Fanning  was  personally  con¬ 
demned  and  strongly  denounced.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  26th  April  at 
Loughmore,  at  which  Fanning  was  mentioned  in  intimidatory  language.  On  July  5th 
Fanning  was  hooted  and  groaned  by  a  large  crowd  when  leaving  Loughmore  Chapel. 
On  12th  July  he  was  hooted  and  groaned  again;  19th  July,  ditto."  On  the  22nd 
July,  at  Petty  Sessions,  three  persons  were  fined  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act, 
for  hootiug  and  groaning  Fanning  on  the  28th  July. 

41.728.  What  were  they  fined  ? — I  have  not  got  the  amount  here.  It  mav  be  in 
this  file. 

41.729.  I  do  not  trouble  you  about  it? — On  the  29th  October  Fanning’s  son  was 
assaulted  and  stunned  by  a  blow  from  an  unknown  assailant.  On  the  22nd  September 
Pat  Mahr  was  sentenced  to  two  months  and  bound  to  the  peace. 

41.730.  The  last  date  was  October? — Yes.  Pat  Mahr  was  sentenced  to  two  months 
and  bound  to  the  peace  for  12  months  for  assaulting  Fanning’s  escort.  He  appealed, 
and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  at  Thurles  Quarter  Sessions  on  the  19th  October 
1885 

41.731.  What  was 
surrendered  the  farm 
outrages  ceased. 

41.732.  ( The  Attorney -General,)  Will  you  just  say  what  date  Fanniug  took  that 
farm  ?— On  the  25th  March  1885. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordship  will  notico  it  had  boon  surrendered  in  1882 

41.733.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Surrendered  in  November  1885? — Yes. 


the  date  of  the  assault? — The  2nd  September, 
on  the  12th  November  1885,  and  then  the  boycotting 


Fanning 
and 


[Adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 
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41.734.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  had  got  on  to  the  case  of  Fanning.  I  think  you  had 
not  exhausted  it.  You  had  got  down  to  the  12th  of  November  1885  when  he  gave  up 
the  farm  ? — When  he  surrendered  the  farm,  yes. 

41.735.  First  of  all,  have  you  got  to  the  end  of  the  story  ? — Yes. 

4l’,736.  That  is  the  end  of  the  story  ? — That  is  the  end  of  it,  because  he  surrendered 

the  farm  and  gave  it  up.  T 

41.737.  Let  us  then  summarise.  Fanning,  poor  law  guardian  and  Land  Leaguer, 

takes  a  farm  which  had  been  surrendered  ? — Yes. 

41.738.  Surrendered  in  1882  ;  taken  in  1885  ?— Yes. 

41J39.  April,  expelled  the  League.  On  the  18th  April,  condemnation  at  Land 
League  meeting.  6th  April,  a  threatening  letter,  I  think  you  said  ? — Two  meetings. 
The  6th  of  April  a  threatening  letter  was  sent  to  him. 

41.740.  Then  there  was  a  public  meeting  afterwards? — A  meeting  of  the  18th  April,  • 
condemnation  of  his  conduct,  and  a  meeting  on  the  25th  in  condemnation  of  his 

conduct? — The  26th.  , 

41.741.  It  is  reported  in  the  paper  on  the  26th.  1  am  taking  that  date  as 

convenient? — Yes.  . 

41.742.  July,  hooted;  October  the  29th,  his  son  had  a  stone  thrown  at  him  by  some 

unknown  person  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  was  that  he  was  stunned  by  a  blow. 

41.743.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  thought  it  was  a  stone? — His  son  was  assaulted  and 

stunned  by  a  blow. 

41.744.  It  is  not  material  except  to  be  accurate.  He  was  stunned  by  a  blow  from 

some  unknown  person  ? — Yes. 

41.745.  And  in  November  he  surrendered  his  farm  ? — Yes. 

4l’ 746.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  case  ? — That  is  it. 

41 ’747.  Let  me  see  the  reference  you  have  there  to  the  meetings  on  April  the  18th 
and  26th  ?— The  first  is  a  cutting  from  the  “  Tipperary  Leader.” 

41  748.  Let  me  have  the  whole  thing,  including  the  cutting.  (Same  was  handed  to 
Sir  Charles  Bussell.)  Ought  this  to  be  the  right  sheet  l— That  is  the  precis. 

41,749.  I  am  not  able,  so  far,  to  put  my  hand  on  the  record  of  the  meeting  ?— The 

paper  of  the  first  meeting  is  attached.  ... 

41  750-  It  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  just  seeing  what  is  m  it.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  more  than  I  can  help  about  it.  I  suppose  this  is  the  announcement  ?— The 

announcement  of  the  meeting.  .  .  T 

41,751.  I  need  not  trouble  you  about  that.  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake.  1 
do  not  find  any  newspaper  report  of  the  meeting  ?— If  you  will  allow  me  to  look  I  will 

n41,752.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  other  book  ?— No,  that  is  one  of  the  meetings,  if  you  turn 


it  over 

41,753.  I  see;  is  there  any  on  this  one  ?— This  is  the  only  newspaper  report  of  a 

meeting,  the  other  is  only  a  precis  of  what  occurred. 

41  754.  I  suppose  this  is  it :  “  Any  farmer  who  goes  behind  the  back  ot  another  or 
“  transgresses  the  rules  of  the  League  in  any  form  should  be  condemned.”  That  is  the 
speech  °of  Father  O’Keane,  the  parish  priest,  I  think  ;  yes,  the  Rev.  T.  0  Keane. 
“Unfortunately  in  this  parish  the  most  grievous  offence  against  the  League  was 
«  committed  by  William  Fanning.  He  was  once  respected  by  his  neighbours,  and  he, 
«  tpe  speaker  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  his  shameful  offence  had  forfeited  all 
“  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  expelled  from  the  League  and 
“  his  subscription  was  returned  to  him.”  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the  parts 
you  have  marked  are  the  only  parts  which  refer  to  this  ?— I  should  think  so. 

J  41,755.  Then  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  until  I  come  to  the  speech  of  the 


same  speaker,  I  think :  .  ,,r 

“  How  are  you  to  treat  this  land-grabber.  Well,  you  are  not  to  strike  him 

“  Don’t  strike  but  boycott  him.  (Cheers.)  Avoid  him.  Let  no  person  gc 
cc  near  him,  no  person  speak  to  him.  Let  the  earth  be  to  him 
birn  wander  about  unknown,  unnoticed 


no  person  go 
a  Sahara.  Let 


I  U*  1  w*  K  I  1  n*  A /1 


“  Crusoe  : 

“  ‘  0  solitude  where  are  the  charms  ; 

“  ‘  Which  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face 
and  so  on.  I  think  that  is  all  ?— He  is  referred  to  in  the  meeting  held  up. 
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41.756.  I  mean  this  is  the  only  newspaper  report? — That  is  the  only  newspaper 
report.  I  think  there  may  be  some  cuttings  with  reference  to  other  things. 

41.757.  I  do  not  find  any  other  cuttings? — I  can  tell  by  looking  at  the  'precis. 

41.758.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  more,  but  if  there  are  I  will  make  reference 
to  them.  TV  hat  is  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  Morgan  Hogan,  incendiary  fire  and 
boycotting. 

41.759.  Where?— In  North  Tipperary. 

41.760.  North  Tipperary  still  ? — Yes,  on  the  2nd  July  1885. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Before  you  go  into  Hogan’s  case  in  the  “  Tipperary  Leader” 
of  April  18th,  1885.  Mr.  David  Sheehy  is  present.  I  understand  he  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament  then.  I  do  not  want  to  read  it  unless  my  learned  friend  wishes  it.  There 
was  further  reference  by  other  speakers  to  Fanning. 

41.761.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Captain  Slaoke  said  he  had  marked  any  which  had  reference 
to  this  ?— I  said  they  were  most  likely  marked. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Gorman  is  another  speaker.  I  do  not  want  them  read, 
because  I  have  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Captam  Slacke  said  he  thought  they  were  marked,  and  I  read  all 
that  were  marked. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  we  must  read  this 

“  Mr.  Davhl  Sheehy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  he  wished  not  only 
“  the  members  of  the  Branch,  but  the  people  in  general,  would  consider  some  of 
“  the  surroundings  of  the  case  to  which  the  first  resolution  referred.  In  the 
first  place,  as  to  its  eftect  on  the  great  national  organisation;  when  we  reflect 
“  on  the  position  this  man  Fanning  held  in  their  branch  of  that  organisation,  we 
“  must  conclude  that  he  relied  on  that  position  as  his  safeguard.  He  thought 
“  that  a  committee-man,  giving  a  subscription  of  one  pound,  and  posing 
“  therefore  as  a  patriot,  his  crime  would  be  lightly  regarded.  Why  his 
“  pretences,  hypocrisy,  and  purse  conceit  but  aggravate  the  heinousness 
of  his  traitorism.  Out  upon  his  one  pound  note.  (Cheers.)  Out  upon 
“  the  mean  estimate  (made  from  his  own  heart)  of  the  people’s  purpose.  Out 
“  upon  the  vile  calculations  to  be  sheltered  in  his  sin  for  these  unworthy 
“  reasons.  (Cheers.)  Another  matter  in  the  surroundings  of  the  case 
“  is  the  Crimes  Act.  Did  he  calculate  on  the  force  and  terror  of  the  law  for  an 
“  immunity  from  public  condemnation  ?  We  fear  no  Crimes  Act,  for  we  mean  to 
“  keep  our  hands  stainless.  Outrage  is  no  remedy.  (Cheers.)  Violence  from 
“  the  people  would  but  help  the  enemy  and  strengthen  the  grabber’s  position. 
“  We  do  not  want  to  sully  our  hands  by  contact  with  him  or  his.  When  we  see 
“  in  the  street  a  depraved  woman,  we  do  not  pelt  mud  at  her,  or  beat  her  because 
“  she  has  outraged  her  humanity  and  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  whose  image 
“  in  her  soid  the  creature  has  sullied.  No,  we  shrink  from  her  as  she  passes  ;  we 
“  shudder  at  her  shameless  degradation.  So  too  do  we  abhor,  despise,  and  loath 
“  the  brazen  land-grabber.  (Loud  cheers.)  So  too  will  we  give  the  breadth  of 
the  flags  in  the  street,  and  the  road  in  the  country  to  Billy  Fanning,  with  his 
“  suing  face,  his  hungry  eyes,  and  his  big  coat,  (Cheers.)  And  so  he  will  be 
“  despised  and  shunned  till  sorrow  has  eaten  into  his  heart,  till  the  salt  tears 
“  have  furrowed  his  hard  visage,  or  till,  sickened  by  the  shame  of  his  sin,  he 
“  makes  public  atonement  and  purges  his  thievish  maw  of  his  prey.  Falsehood 
“  is  always  a  weapon  with  the  wrongdoer,  and  Billy  of  Clondoty,  I  hear,  is 
using  it  to  palliate  his  crime.  He  pretends  his  case  is  not  a  grabbing  case, 

“  because  he  says  Mr.  Cambie  gave  up  the  farm.  Mr.  Cambie  did  nothing  of  the 
“  kind.  He  bid  for  the  farm  150/.,  the  poor  law  valuation,  when  it  was  sold  at 
“  Nenagh.  But  lie  would  not  bid  a  rack-rent.  (Mr.  Cambie.)  I  was  in  treaty  for 
“  the  farm  when  banning  grabbed  it.  (Mr.  Sheehy.)  Mr.  Cambie  now  informs  us 
he  was  in  treaty  for  it  when  Billy,  dreading  longer  delay  (for  lie  well  knew  the 
land  would  be  Mr.  Cambie’s  again  if  he  did  not  snap  it  at  once),  grabbed  the 
farm  with  trembling  haste.  You  see  the  hungry  traitor  has  not  a  single 
palliating  circumstance  in  his  favour.  He  has  belied  every  profession  he  ever 
made-  he  has  flouted  every  principle  cherished  by  the  people,  and  twill  be  a 
surprise  to  me  if  he  does  not  yet  curse  the  day  he  cast  covetous  eyes  on  his 
neighbours  property,  and  wish  lie  were  far  away  from  the  miseries  of  Clondpty, 
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“  We  have  all  a  duty  to  perform.  If  farm-getting-made-easy  is  to  be  found  by 
“  land-grabbing,  there  is  not  an  idle  farm  in  the  land  left  idle,  because  the  tenants 
“  would  not  longer  endure  the  exactions  of  the  landlords — that  would  not  be 
“  quickly  pounced  on  by  vultures  of  the  Billy  Fanning  species.  The  people  from 
“  every  side  look  to  us  to  put  the  shame  and  discredit  of  this  grabbing  from  us. 
“  With  all  our  hearts'  bitterness  we  turn  from  the  dishonour,  and  let  its  light  burn 
“  on  the  forehead  of  the  guilty  thing  who  has  made  for  himself  the  very  unenviable 
“  notoriety.  We  will  in  a  fortnight  from  to-day,  in  a  public  meeting  here,  tell 
“  those  friends  of  ours  from  the  surrounding  districts  how  detestable  to  us  is  the 
“  grabber’s  conduct.  I  beg  to  second  the  resolution.” 

The  resolution  I  do  not  think  has  been  read.  The  resolution  was  this,  my  Lords  : — 
“  That  W.  Fanning,  P.L.G.,  by  his  land-grabbing,  has  basely  violated  a  vital 
“  principle  of  the  League  and  decree. e  of  the  County  Convention  ;  that  he  is 
“  therefore  an  arrant  traitor  to  the  tenant  interest,  and  an  effective  tool  of  land- 
“  lord  oppression  and  exaction  in  the  country ;  and  that  we  are  glad  and  proud 
“  the  wretched  and  shameless  renegade  has  been  expelled  our  ranks.” 

There  are  some  other  speeches. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  That  is  the  resolution  of  expulsion. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  the  resolution  of  expulsion. 

41.762.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Now  you  were  telling  us  about  Morgan  Hogan  ;  you  said  he 
was  boycotted  and  there  was  an  incendiary  fire  ? — Yes,  an  incendiary  "fire  and  boycott¬ 
ing ;  on  the  2nd  July  1885  Morgan  Hogon  took  an  evicted  farm  and  was  at  once 
boycotted  for  doing  so. 

41.763.  An  evicted  farm,  where  ? — I  forget  now  ;  I  ought  to  have  here,  but  I  have 
not.  It  was  an  evicted  farm  in  North  Tipperary.  In  the  “Midland  Tribune”  of 
23rd  July  1885,  the  following  appeared:  “Resolved,  that  we  have  heard  with 
“  indignation  of  the  conduct  of  Morgan  Hogan,  who  has  contemned  the  principles 
“  of  the  National  League  by  the  act  of  land-grabbing  ;  that  we  do  not  regard  him 
“  as  a  good  Irishman ;  and  that  we  declare  him  incapable  of  membership  of  the  Irish 
“  ISl  ational  League.”  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  paper  with  me;  I  have  the  extract; 
the  paper  happened  to  be  with  the  sergeant  of  police  at  the  time. 

41.764.  I  accept  the  extract ;  what  was  the  next  ? — This  man  was  then  under  police 
protection  and  boycotted,  and  he  had  continued  so.  On  the  7th  July  1887  this  man’s 
out-offices  were  burnt. 

41.765.  May  I  take  it  that  no  outrage  occurred  until  then? — No,  except  the 
boycotting.  “  None  of  his  neighbours  came  to  his  assistance  on  the  occasion  ;  he  was 
awarded  50/.  compensation.” 

41.766.  What  was  it,  hay  or  what? — His  out-offices. 

41.767.  Anything  more  ? — In  the  “  Midland  Tribune  ”  of  the  3rd  May  1888,  the 

following  appeared - 

41.768.  Was  there  nothing  between  July  1887  and  May  1888?— No  outrage; 
nothing  but  boycotting.  “  A  general  meeting  of  the  National  League  was  held  in 
“  Redwood  on  Sunday  last.  Patrick  Noran,  of  Redwood,  appeared  before  the  meeting 
“  and  offered  a  most  humble  apology  for  having  been  in  the  company  of  Morgan 
“  Hogan,  and  he  was  let  off  with  a  severe  reprimand.  Hogan  still  holds  the  farm, 
“  and  is  still  boycotted  and  under  police  protection.”  That  is  the  extract  from  the 
paper. 

41.769.  I  accept  your  statement  of  it.  What  was  the  next  case ;  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  anything  more  of  that?— I  go  to  South  Tipperary ;  there  T  take  the  case  of  Tobin. 
That  is  boycotting  and  intimidation. 

41.770.  Well  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  length  about  that? — He  is  a  car  owner  and 
farmer  residing  at  Clonmel.  After  first  managing  an  evicted  and  boycotted  farm  for 
the  landlord,  he  subsequently  took  two  evicted  farms  on  the  1st  November  1887, 
entering  into  possession  on  the  20th  January  1888. 

41.771.  He  took  them  farms,  when  ? — He  took  the  farm  on  the  1st  November  1887. 

41.772.  Entering  into  possession  in  January  ?-  In  January  1888  he  was  referred  to 
at  the  Fethard  Branch  of  the  National  League  published  in  the  “  Tipperary  Nationalist  ” 
of  the  14th  March  1888;  he  was  also  referred  to  in  the  Powerstown  and  Lisronagh 
Branch. 

41.773.  Let  us  have  Fethard,  please? — I  must  have  the  extract  for  that.  I  have  not 
got  it  copied  out  because  the  book  is  here. 
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41.774.  For  that  he  was  condemned,  I  presume  ? — Yes.  “  In  addition  to  the  extracts 
“  from  the  paper  an  indoor  meeting  of  the  Powerstown  and  Lisronagh  Branch  was 
“  held  on  the  20th  June  1886  at  Kathronan  Mills” — that  must  be  a  mistake  for  1888, 
at  which  a  man  named  James  Shea  appeared  and  apologised  for  having  bought  cattle 
from  Tobin. 

41.775.  What  is  the  14th  March  1868  ;  what  was  the  next  thing  after  that? — At  a 
fair  in  Clonmel;  that  must  be  1888  in  mistake  for  1886. 

41.776.  ( The  President.)  Which  is  the  mistake? — The  20th  June  1888  it  should  be, 
my  Lord. 

41.777.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes  ;  boycotted  at  Clonmel  fair  ? — Yes  ;  at  a  fair  in  Clonmel 
on  the  5th  November  1888  Tobin’s  cattle  were  boycotted,  which  I  would  rather  not 
refer  to,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  some  others  are  to  be  tried  for  it. 

41.778.  It  is  pending,  is  it  ? — Yes.  The  other  cases  I  refer  to — 43,  50,  and  101 ;  this 
is  the  first,  43. 

41.779.  This  is  the  meeting  of  the  Fethard  Branch  of  the  League  in  March  1888. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  hall,  I  see : — 

“  The  Reverend  E.  Scott,  C.C.,  presiding.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
“  including  the  following  :  Messiours  P.  J.  M‘Carthy,  C.T.C.,  E.  Hefferman,  P.L.Gf., 
“  Jeremiah  M‘Carthy,  T.C.,  J.  Flynn,  T.C.,  T.  Ahern,  T.C.,  John  Walton,  Thomas 
“  Keating,  E.  O’Connell,  P.  Anglim,  J.  Treahy,  C.  O’Donnell,  P.  Doolin,  J.  Wall, 
“  J.  O’Halloran,  M.  Murphy,  R.  Cream,  R.  Burke,  P.  Cormack,  &c.  Some 
“  additional  members  were  enrolled  and  the  correspondence  read,  which  included 
“  a  letter  frsm  Mr.  Harrington,  M.P.,  enclosing  a  cheque  value  9 1.  grant  voted  at 
“  the  last  meeting  of  the  organising  committee  to  the  evicted  tenants,  John 
“  O’Halloran,  Patrick  Prendergast,  and  Mrs.  Loohey.  The  secretary  received 
“  instructions  to  forward  20k  to  the  Central  Branch  as  a  first  instalment  for  the 
“  present  year.  It  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  that  a  notorious 
“  land-grabber  and  emergency  man  had  cattle  grazing  on  the  evicted  farm  of 
“  Miltownmore.”  That  is  a  farm  that  Tobin  took. 

41.780.  Then  it  goes  on  : — 

“  A  resolution  was  passed  denouncing  him  and  calling  the  attention  of  the 
“  Clonmel  and  Lisronagh  Branches  to  the  matter.” 

Is  there  any  other  ? — I  think  that  is  all. 

41.781.  Then  50  is: — 

“  Rev.  A.  Condon,  president,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he  had  to  congratulate 
“  the  members  on  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Branch,  and  also  that  only  one 
“  eviction  had  occurred  during  the  past  year,  although  several  were  threatened. 
“  He  then  alluded  to  those  parties  who  had  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the 
“  year  1887,  and  said  that  the  time  for  receiving  subscriptions  this  year  would,  be 
“  limited  to  a  certain  date,  which  would  be  duly  published,  after  which  no  one 
“  who  had  not  taken  out  his  card  of  membership  for  this  year  would  receive  any 
“  assistance  or  sympatny  from  this  Branch,  and  the  names  of  subscribers  and 
“  non-subscribers  would  be  published.  The  honorary  secretary  said  he  was 
“  informed  that  a  local  J.P.  had  sold  a  horse  to  the  Clonmel  emergency  man-in- 
“  chief  and  land-grabber.  A  member  said  if  that  were  so  he  might  look  for  help 
“  to  Tobin  for  the  future.” 

Is  there  anything  else  ? — 101. 

41 .782.  That  is  as  follows  : — 

The  secretary  read  an  apology  from  a  member  of  the  Branch,  who  was 
“  charged  with  infringing  the  rules  of  the  National  League.” 

I  think  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  : — 

“  Resolved  :  That  we  desire,  for  the  information  of  the  public  and  all  whom  it 
“  may  concern,  to  renew  our  condemnation  of  Ned  Tobin,  of  Parnell  Street, 

“  Clonmel,  who  has  given  up  the  emergency  job  in  one  place  to  grab  the  evicted 
“  farms  at  Donoughmoro,  from  whirh  John  Purcell  and  William  Phelan  were 
“  evicted  for  tho  nonpayment  of  an  impossible  rent;  and  we  call  on  all  the 
“  branches  of  the  League  in  this  county,  and  the  counties  adjoining,  to  boycott 
“  this  double-dyed  land-grabber  more  effectually.” 

41.783.  He  had  grabbed  two  farms,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 
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41,783a.  Or  at  least  lie  had  taken  two  farms.  Then  it  goes  on  : — 

“  And  furthermore  we  desire  to  caution  all  professional  men,  merchants, 
“  traders,  farmers,  cattle  dealers,  and  labourers,  against  having  any  dealings  with 
“  this  public  nuisance,.  Ned  Tobin.  It  was  resolved  :  that  the  thanks  of  this 
“  Branch  are  eminently  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Vigilance  Committee 
“  of  the  Clonmel  Branch  for  their  valuable  services  at  the  last  fair  at  Clonmel.” 

That  is  the  occasion  his  cattle  were  boycotted  ? — Yes  that  is  the  occasion. 

41.784.  That  exhausts  that  case? — Yes,  I  mentioned  that  case  as  a  serious  case  to  a 
man  in  his  position. 

41.785.  They  are  all  serious,  you  know?—  Yes,  more  or  less. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Would  you  mind  his  stating  now  why  it  is  a  serious  case. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  has  stated  that  it  was  serious  to  his  business. 

( The  Witness.)  As  a  public  car-driver,  of  course  he  lost  his  business. 

41.786.  Is  the  next  case  South  Tipperary? — Val.  Ryan,  at  South  Tipperary,  near 
Cappa  White.  Mr.  Val.  Ryan,  he  is  a  landlord.  That  is  not  a  case  of  taking  an  evicted 
farm ;  his  action  was  brought  before  the  League  at  Coppa  White  on  the  12th  July 
1885.  The  “Tipperary  People  ”  of  the  18th  July  1885  published  it,  which  I  produce. 
He  had  been  boycotted,  and  some  serious  outrages  happened. 

41.787.  Let  me  have  them,  please  ? — On  the  20th  July  1885  a  threatening  notice  was 
found  near  Chadville,  calling  on  the  people  to  boycott  him.  On  the  30th  December  1885 
he  received  a  threatening  letter.  On  the  7th  January  1886  a  notice  was  found  posted  at 
Chadville,  threatening  anyone  who  would  take  Mr.  Ryan’s  dairy.  Mr.  Ryan  was 
severely  boycotted.  No  one  would  work  for  him  ;  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  milk  to 
Dublin  by  train,  and  his  men  had  to  be  protected  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
Limerick  Junction.  On  the  16th  January  1888  Mr.  Ryan  was  fired  at  in  his  own 
house.  Mr.  Ryan  is  now  under  protection. 

41.788.  The  16th  January  1888  ? — Yes;  this  is  a  cutting,  and  he  was  referred  to  at 
the  Cappa  White  Branch. 

41.789.  Was  there  not  a  prosecution  about  that  time  ? — There  was  for  this  firing. 

41.790.  Did  you  happen  to  be  present  at  the  trial? — I  was  not.  I  know&the 
circumstances  of  it  from  the  reports. 

41.791.  Do  you  recollect  who  the  judge  who  tried  it  was  ? — I  think  it  was  Judge 
O’Brien. 

41.792.  Do  you  recollect  his  making  any  observation  about  the  evidence  of  this 
person  ? — I  do  not.  I  was  not  present,  I  say. 

41.793.  Was  there  any  conviction  in  that  case? — No,  he  was  acquitted.  I  think 
I  know  to  what  you  refer.  I  heard  it.  There  was  a  man  arrested  at  the  time  by 
the  police  for  having  committed  this  offence.  He  did  not  identify  him  at  the  time  ; 
subsequently  Mr.  Ryan  identified  this  man  as  the  man  who  fired  it,  and  I  believe  the 
judge  remarked  that  he  could  not  expect  the  jury  to  say  what  he  had  refused  to  do 
in  the  first  instance. 

41.794.  Was  there  not  a  little  more  than  that  ? — Thar,  is  the  part  I  remember. 

41.795.  Although  he  made  that  statement  and  had  not  identified  the  man  in  the 

first  instance,  he  subsequently  did  identify  him - 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  gentleman  has  already  told  you  he  was  not  there,  and 
what  he  has  heard  you  are  not  entitled  to  have. 

41.796.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  defer  at  once,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  told  no  part  of 
what  he  had  heard  ? — That  is  all  I  have  heard. 

41.797.  I  see  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Crow  presided 'at  the  Coppa  White  Branch  on  Sunday, 
12th,  it  was  reported  in  the  paper  of  the  12th  July: — 

“  113  was  stated  by  a  member  present  that  several  persons  (not  members) 
attend  our  meetings,  circulate  false  reports,  and  thereby  create  disunion. 

“  was  resolved  that  none  but  members  be  admitted  in  future.  The 
“  heartless  eviction  of  the  widow  Ryan,  Ballykireon,  by  Valentine  Ryan,  J.P., 
“  Chadville,  was  reported. 

“  Laurence  Hogan,  who  defended  the  action  of  Mr.  Ryan  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  several  years’  rent  due  together  with  cost." 

“  George  Ryan,  son  of  the  evicted  widow,  denied  that  there  was  so  much  rent 
“  due  as  stated  by  Hogan. 

“  J'°  er,d  the  discussion  the  Rev.  Chairman  asked  Hogan  if  he  was  authorised 
“  to  make  terms  with  Mrs.  Ryan. 
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“  He  stated  lie  was,  and  produced  a  letter  (not  read)  to  that  effect ;  agreed 
“  to  accept  1?.  in  satisfaction  of  rent  due,  and  to  give  two  years  for  payment  of 
“  21.  costs. 

“  The  Rev.  Chairman,  whose  purse  is  always  open  to  the  wants  of  the 
“  distressed,  handed  Ryan  1/.  to  be  given  to  Laurence  Hogan,  who  promised  to 
“  admit  Mrs.  Ryan  to  her  holding  next  day.” 

That  was  not  this  case  ?  — No,  that  is  another  case. 

41.798.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  only  part  that  refers  to  this  man  is  “  the  heart- 
“  less  eviction  of  the  widow  Ryan,  Ballykireon,  by  Valentine  Ryan,  J.P.,  Chadville, 
was  reported”? — And  that  when  someone  supported  him  he  was  brought  up  and 
asked  if  he  wished  to  say  anything,  showing  the  matter  was  under  discussion.  It  is 
in  the  subsequent  part. 

41.799.  I  do  not  find  anything  more? — I  think,  subsequently  referring  to  the 
heartless  eviction,  when  a  man  wanted  to  take  his  part  he  was  cried  down. 

41.800.  I  will  read  it  again.  I  have  read  that,  and  I  did  not  see  that  that  was  so. 

“  Laurence  Hogan,  who  defended  the  action  of  Mr.  Ryan,  on  the  ground  that 

“  there  was  several  years’  rent  due  together  with  costs. 

“  George  Ryan,  son  to  the  evicted  widow,  denied  that  there  was  so  much  rent 
“  due  as  stated  by  Hogan. 

“  To  end  the  discussion  the  Rev.  Chairman  asked  Hogan  if  he  was  authorised 
“  to  make  terms  with  Mrs.  Ryan.” 

41.801.  Hogan,  I  suppose,  was  someone  in  the  employ  of  Valentine  Ryan  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

41.802.  Rent-wamer  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — No,  Hogan  was  not  the  rent- 

wamer. 

41.803.  Well,  what  was  he? — I  do  not  know;  that  is  not  the  name  of  the  rent- 
wamer. 

41.804.  But  it  says  here,  ‘‘To  end  the  discussion  the  Rev.  Chairman  asked  Hogan  if 
“  he  was  asked  to  make  terms  with  Mrs.  Ryan,”  that  is  the  evicted  widow  ? — No. 

( The  President.)  Hogan  had  taken  the  place  probably. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  my  Lord. 

41,804a.  ( The  President.)  Valentine  Ryan  was  the  landlord  ? — He  was  the  landlord. 

41.805.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Nobody  had  taken  it  ? — No  one  had  taken  it.  Laurence 
Hogan  intervened  as  a  friend  of  Ryans  ;  whether  he  was  connected  with  him  in 
business  I  do  not  know. 

41.806.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  “  He  defended  the  action  of  Mr.  Ryan  on  the  ground  that 
“  there  was  several  years’  rent  due  together  with  costs.” 

“To  end  the  discussion  the  Rev.  Chairman  asked  Hogan  if  he  was  authorised 
“  to  make  terms  with  Mrs.  Ryan. 

“  He  stated  he  was;  and  produced  a  letter  (not  read)  to  that  effect;  agreed  to 
“  accept  1/.  in  satisfaction  of  rent  due,  and  to  give  two  years  for  payment  of  21. 
“  costs.  The  Rev.  Chairman,  whose  purse  is  always  open  to  the  wants  of  the 
“  distressed,  handed  Ryan  1/.  to  be  given  to  Laurence  Hogan,  who  promised  to 
“  admit  Mrs.  Ryan  to  her  holding  next  day.” 

Well,  that  was  not  done  ;  there  is  nothing  else,  at  all  events  ? — There  is  nothing  else 
but  those  paper  cuttings  there  published. 

41.807.  I  do  not  know  really.  Captain  Slacke,  whether  it  is  a  particular  part  of  your 
business  to  inform  yourself  about  the  circumstances  of  eviction  ? — Every  eviction  is 
reported  to  me,  and  l  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  each  one. 

41.808.  Then  I  ask  you  this,  did  you  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Ryan's 
dealings  with  his  tenants  generally  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

41.809.  I  have  got  a  page  here  before  me  with  the  names  of  his  tenants — 
Mr.  Valentino  Ryan,  of  Tullainore — that  is  the  men,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  the  men. 

41.810.  I  have  got  here  a  whole  page  of  his  tenants,  which  shows  that  his  rents  were 
changed,  raised  that  is,  in  1871  ? — That  part  would  not  come  before  me.  The  evictions 
are  what  1  inquire  into.  I  do  not  inquire  into  anything  connected  with  the  Land 
Court.  I  might  hear  it. 

41.811.  I  mean  this  is  a  judicial  record  of  the  rent  reductions? — Yes. 

41.812.  And,  as  the  Court  frequently  does  in  its  records,  it  also  states  when  the  rents 
were  raised.  In  every  case  there  was  a  reduction,  the  exact  pei-oentage  I  cannot  tel  i 
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you? — I  will  tell  you  that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Valentine  Ryan,  has  the  name  of  being 
a  hard  landlord,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  ail  the  particulars  of  his  rents. 

41.813.  I  will  give  these  all  to  my  friend  in  a  moment.  I  refer  to  them  for  some 
other  purpose.  I  nv  ill  ask  you  about  this — you  will  appreciate  my  motion.  When  you 
speak  of  his  being  fired  at  in  1888,  you  seek  to  connect  that  with  something  that  the 
Land  League  did  in  1885  ? — Because  I  know  in  some  districts  resolutions  are  not 
published  so  much  as  they  are  in  others  ;  I  know  from  inquiries  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  League,  and  that  he  had  been  boycotted  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  him  protection,  that  is  the  reason  I  put 
this  out. 

41.814.  You  have  told  me  also  he  was  not  only  obnoxious,  but  has  the  name  of  being 
a  hard  landlord  ? — He  has  the  name  of  being  a  hard  landlord. 

41.815.  I  take  these  as  they  come — they  are  small  holdings,  3 1.  7s.  9 d.  rent,  reduced 

2s.  15s.  0 d.,  raised  in  1871.  The  rent  is  29/.  Is.  07.,  reduced  to  22/.,  raised  again  in 
1871,  3Z.  4s.  2(7.  reduced  to  21.,  137.  raised  to  10/. — I  drop  out  the  shillings — 10/. 
reduced  to  71.  10/.  reduced  to  71.  61.  reduced  to  41.  8s.  0(7.,  and  so  on,  right  down — 

some  stronger  some  weaker.  I  see  that  this  is  an  estate  of  his  in  another  part  of  the 
country? — I  told  you  it  was  in  Queen’s  County. 

41.816.  Quite  right.  Here  is  property  in  Tipperary.  Former  rent  34/.  reduced  to 
26/.,  former  rent  32/.  reduced  to  25/.,  former  rent  21/.  reduced  to  19/.,  former  rent  287. 
reduced  to  21/.  That  again  had  been  raised  at  that  time  in  1885.  Now  the  next  case 
please? — Richard  Mitchell,  South  Tipperary,  on  the  11th  June  1880.  Several  tenants 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  B .  Hunt,  of  Kyle,  near  Draugan,  were  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  The  farms  remained  vacant  till  1884.  Richard  Mitchell,  from  County 
Carlow,  took  the  grazing.  He  was  at  once  boycotted.  This  man  has  since  taken  other 
evicted  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  still  remains  boycotted  and  under  police 
protection. 

41.817.  When  did  he  take  the  grazing  of  evicted  farms  do  you  say  ? — He  took 
them  in  1884,  and  he  has  since  taken  others. 

41.818.  So  I  understand;  the  first  was  1884? — Yes.  “  At  a  National  League 
“  meeting  at  Drougan,  11th  May  1884,  Michael  Davitt  said” — shall  I  read  the  extract 
I  have  here  ? 

41.819.  As  you  like;  tell  me  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  effect  of  it? — “  Keep  a 
“  watchful  and  jealous  eye  upon  the  greatest  curse  that  can  affect  you  in  the  future. 
“  keep  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye  upon  land-grabbing,  that  serpent  of  land-grabbing 
“  and  competition  upon  the  head  of  which  we  have  stamped  somewhat  rudely  during 
“  the  last  few  years.  Continue  to  stamp  upon  it.  At  a  National  League  meeting  at 
“  Fethard,  County  Tipperary,  12th  April  1885,  Thomas  Mayne,  Member  of  Parliament, 
“  said,  ‘  Tipperary  should  look  upon  the  grabber  as  a  man  who  has  forfeited  the  right 
“  ‘to  a  home  within  its  border.  No  compromise  with  the  land-grabber.’  At  a 
“  National  League  meeting,  4th  October  1885,  at  Ballingarry,  County  Tipnerary, 
“  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  parish  priest,  said  he  denounced  land-grabbers,  who  ought*  to  be 
“  removed  from  the  company  of  men  as  persons  affected  with  leprosy  or  cholera.  On 
“  the  17th  October  i885  a  plough,  harness,  and  some  hay  taken  from  vacant  house 
“  on  an  evicted  farm.  At  Clonmel  Assizes,  16th  March  1886,  awarded  2 51.  On  4th 
“  April  1886  a  cow  maliciously  killed  on  evicted  farm  at  Kyle.  At  Clonmel  Assizes, 
“  1886,  awarded  18/.  compensation.  On  16th  February  1887  bullock  maliciously 
“  killed.  Awarded  71.  10s.  Compensation  at  Summer  Assizes,  1887.  At  Mullinahone 
“  Petty  Sessions  on  30th  December  1887  three  shopkeepers  were  prosecuted  for 
“  conspiring  to  boycott  Mitchell’s  son,  and  sentenced  to  six  weeks’  imprisonment  each. 
“  Two  of  the  defendants  appealed,  but  the  magistrate’s  decision  was  confirmed  by  the 
“  county  court  judge  at  Clonmel  Quarter  Sessions,  24th  January  1888.”  That  is  the 
purport  of  his  case. 

41.820.  That  is  the  whole  of  that  case  ?— Yes. 

41.821.  I  believe  there  is  something  I  have  to  ask  you  about  this,  but  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  case  from  your  point  of  view  ? — That  is  the  whole  of  the  case. 

41 .822.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  neither  Mr.  Mayne,  Member  of  Parliament,  nor 
Mr.  Davitt,  one  speaking  in  May  1884,  and  the  other  in  April  1885,  named  this 
particular  person,  Mr.  Mitchell  ? — No,  but  they  referred  to  land-grabbers  ;  that  is  one 
of  the  things  I  said  the  speeches  were  made  upon. 
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41.823.  You  do  not  suppose  1  was  suggesting  that  there  was  not  a  denunciation  of 
land-grabbing  ? — No. 

41.824.  That  was  very  common,  and  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  country 
about  it  ? — Yes. 

41.825.  I  see  the  dates  now  ;  these  evictions  were  on  various  lands  in  1884;  on  the 
11th  May  Mr.  Davitt  makes  this  speech? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Did  he  state  how  long  they  had  been  vacant? 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  Ij.  Smith.)  Since  1880. 

41.826.  {Sir  C.  Bussell.)  From  1880,  they  had  been  a  long  time  vacant;  on  the 
17th  April  1885,  October  1885,  on  the  12th  April  1885,  October  1885,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryan,  October  1885,  plough  and  harness  ;  4th  April,  cow  compensation  ;  16th  February 
1887,  bullock;  awarded  71.  10s.  Od. ;  that  is  the  whole  story?— That  is  the  whole 
story. 

41.827.  And  boycotting  ? — And  boycotting  ;  that  has  been  a  serious  thing  to  him; 
he  has  actually  been  unable  to  get  food  sometimes. 

41.828.  Who  were  prosecuted  ? — I  have  not  got  the  names  here;  I  can  get  them, 
they  were  shopkeepers  ;  I  forget  their  names  now. 

41.829.  I  ask  you  this  ;  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it  myself,  but  is  it  correct  that  you  instructed  a  policeman  to  write  to  Mitchell  and  get 
him  to  apply  to  particular  tradesmen  in  order  to  find  one  who  would  not  supply  him 
with  goods  ? — I  instructed  a  policeman  to  write  and  go  down  to  him  to  find  out  if  it 
was  true  he  was  boycotted,  and  he  found  that  it  was. 

41.830.  You  do  not  quite  realise  the  question  ;  where  did  these  persons  live  that  the 
policemen  were  to  go  to  ? — In  Drangan. 

41.831.  They  were  not  the  only  persons  I  presume  who  could  supply  the  goods  that 
were  wanted  ? — They  were  directed  to  go  to  ail  the  shops  at  Drangan,  which  is  a  very 
small  village. 

41.832.  It  was  rot  that  Mitchell  had  gone  and  could  not  get  what  he  wanted  for  his 
means,  but  that  there  were  particular  shopkeepers  that  you  knew  who  refused  to  supply 
him  ?— No,  he  was  told  to  go  to  all  the  shopkeepers  ;  it  is  only  a  very  small  village,  I 
believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  go  to  all,  I  have  not  the  report  here. 

41.833.  Had  Mitchell  complained  or  was  it  you  who  directed  the  police  to  go  ? — 
Michell  complained. 

41.834.  Have  you  got  his  complaint? — No,  he  complained  to  me  persona'llv. 

41.835.  W  hat  complaint  did  he  make  ? — That  he  could  not  get  supplied. 

41.836.  Then  you  sent  a  policeman? — In  order  to  get  him  supplied. 

41.837.  "With  a  view  of  getting  up  evidence  against  them? — With  the  view  of 
seeing  if  it  was  the  case  or  not,  and  to  get  provisions  because  he  actually  complained 
to  me  that  he  was  starving. 

41.838.  Did  he  look  like  a  starving  man  ? — Well,  it  is  some  time  ago.  I  cannot 
remember  that.  4  here  had  been  the  most  systematic  boycotting  by  the  shopkeepors  at 
Drangan  on  that  man. 

41.839.  Was  it  the  idea  to  get  the  policemen  to  go  round  in  order  to  see  if  they 
would  refuse  or  not  ? — They  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  if  he  asked  for  bread  that  they 
had  no  bread  for  sale.  I  never  could  test  it,  and  in  order  to  test  it  they  asked  for 
something  that  was  exposed  for  sale,  and  found  that  they  would  not  sell  them  anything. 

41.840.  Did  you  nominate  the  magistrates  who  tried  this  case?— I  should  think  I  did, 
I  forget  now  exactly. 

41.841.  It  was  on  this  particular  refusal  to  supply  these  policemen  that  the  prose¬ 
cution  wns  based  t — To  supply  to  Mitchell  who  was  with  them. 

41.842.  I  mean  accompanied  by  these  policemen  ? — Mitchell  or  his  daughter. 

41.843.  Accompanied  by  the  policemen  ? — Accompanied  by  the  policemen. 

41.844.  And  what  did  these  men  get ;  what  was  their  sentence? — There  were  several 
prosecutions,  tho  one  I  am  referring  to  hero  they  got  six  weeks’  imprisonment. 

41.845.  Hard  labour  ? — I  have  not  that  whether  it  was  or  not.  Two  of  tho 
defendants  appealed,  and  the  magistrate’s  decision  was  con  firmed  by  the  county  court 
judge  at  Clonmel  Quarter  Sessions.  There  had  been  othor  prosecutions  too  in  connexion 
with  the  same  case. 

41.846.  What  is  tho  next  case? — John  Hayden. 

41.847.  Where  ?— South  Tipperary.  This  is  another  case  of  a  speech  being  made, 
lhere  is  not  a  cutting.  On  the  16th  August  1882,  Robert  Bradshaw  ovicted  Thomas 
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Ryan  for  non-payment  of  rent.  The  farm  was  boycotted  in  consequence  and  remained 
on  Bradshaw’s  hands  till  June,  1884. 

41  848.  Evicted  when  ? — He  was  evicted  in  August  1882.  This  is  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  the  other  and  the  same  meetings  apply  to  it.  A  National  League 
meeting  was  held  at  Drangan  on  the  11th  May  1884  ;  I  repeated  that  before. 

41.849.  When  did  Hayden  get  it? — 1884.  He  took  it  in  June  1884.  The  National 
League  was  very  active  at  the  time.  Bradshaw  owed  a  man  named  Hayden  some 
money,  but  having  none  to  pay  he  handed  him  over  the  evicted  farm  instead  in  June 
1884.  *  On  the  30th  of  June  1884  three  shots  were  fired  into  Hayden’s  house  to 
intimidate  him  in  consequence  of  having  taken  the  evicted  farm.  That  is  the  case. 

41.850.  Intimidation  ? — Yes. 

41.851.  What  is  the  speech  ? — The  same  as  I  read  before.  It  is  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  the  same  time. 

41.852.  Davitt  and  Mayne? — Yes. 

41.853.  What  is  the  next  case? — The  next  case  is  in  South  Tipperary.  Mr.  John 
Barnes,  living  near  Carrick-on-Suir,  sold  the  interest  of  some  farms  to  the  tenants,  which 
did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  National  League.  At  the  Grangemockler 
branch,  reported  in  the  “  Tipperary  Nationalist  ”  of  11th  January  1888,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  League  ;  I  produce  the  cutting.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Ballyneale, 
which  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  30th  September  of  the  same  year, 
1888,  where  strong  language  was  used  against  landlords.  He  is  a  landlord,  this 
o-entleman.  On  the  22nd  of  October  following  a  rick  of  hay  belonging  to  Mr.  Barnes 
was  destroyed  maliciously  by  fire,  for  which  he  was  awarded  80 l.  at  the  Presentment 


Sessions. 

41.854.  SOL,  it  was  a  good  rick? — He  had  a  brother,  Patrick  Barnes,  there  was 
also  an  outrage  on  Mr.  Patrick  Barnes  on  5th  July  1886,  when  300  acres  of  heath 

was  burnt.  .  __ 

41.855.  You  have  heard  of  that  accidentally  happening,  I  presume  ? — Yes  I  have,  but 
I  make  a  note  that  I  received  information  that  the  motive  was  because  he  had  sold  the 
interest  of  farms  for  non-payment  of  rent,  which  met  with  the  condemnation  of  the 
National  League.  The  file  is  here. 

41  856.  Is  that  the  end  of  it  ? — No,  the  information  further  states  that  the  Kilsheelan 
branch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Grangemockler  branch,  which  was  read  on  the  14th 
November  1886,  calling  on  them  to  boycott  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes  for  grinding  a  load 
of  oats  for  his  brother  Mr.  Patrick  Barnes. 

41.857.  They  are  mixed  up  ?— They  are  all  mixed  up  together ;  you  cannot  very 
well  separate  them.  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes  apologised  to  the  League  and  no  outrage 
followed.  There  was  also  a  public  meeting  held  at  Grangemockler,  close  to  Mr.  J ohn 
Barnes’  residence,  on  the  27th  of  January  1887,  which  was  supposed  to  be  got  up  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Barnes. 

41.858.  That  is  the  whole  of  that?— That  is  the  whole  of  that. 

41 .859.  Give  me  the  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  Grangemockler  meeting  of 
the  11th  January  1888?— Here  is  where  it  came  before  the  League  in  the  Tipperary 
Nationalist,  No.  28. 

41.860.  Is  this  the  Grangemockler  branch  ?— Yes. 


41,861.  (Reading)  : — 

“  Grano-emockler  Branch. — Meeting  on  Sunday,  Rev.  Robert  Power.  P.P., 
«  presiding.— The  Rev.  Chairman  commented  strongly  on  the  poor  attendance  at 
«  meeting,  and  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  parties  who  take  no  interest  in 
“  the  working  of  the  branch,  are  always  the  first  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
“  priests  and  the  League  when  they  get  into  difficulties  with  their  landlord.  A 
“  letter  was  read  from  the  Carrick-on-Suir  Branch  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
“  creameries  in  the  district,  which  was  adopted.  A  circular  was  received  from 
“  the  Drangan  Branch,  asking  for  support  for  Miss  Cusack  in  her  fight  against 
“  oppression,  the  consideration  of  which  was  postponed  to  next  meeting.  The 
“  following  resolution  was  resolved,  from  the  Mullnahone  Branch,  which  ordered 
“  it  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes :  ‘  That  our  best  thanks  are  due,  and  hereby 
«  ‘  given,  to  the  Grangmockler  Branch  I.N.L.,  and  their  patriotic  P.P.,  for  sending 
“  ‘  a  contingent  with  a  band  to  our  demonstration  on  Sunday  December  11th. 

There  is  nothing  in  that. 
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“  And  also  the  Gaelic  Clubs,  who  added  so  much  to  the  procession  by 
“  appearing  in  Gaelic  costume.  The  tenants  of  Mr.  Archdale,  who  have  made  an 
“  offer  to  purchase  their  farms  from  that  gentleman,  were  present,  and  stated  that 
“  Mr.  Archdale  seemed  to  meet  them  fairly  enough,  but  that  Mr.  John  Barnes 
“  (the  head  landlord)  impedes  any  prospect  of  a  settlement  by  refusing  to  part 
“  with  interest  at  less  than  the  enormous  figure  of  22  years’  purchase.  After 
“  some  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  a  copy  of  which  was 
“  directed  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Barnes.  ‘  That  we  look  upon  the  action  of 
“  «  Mr.  J.  Barnes  in  asking  22  years’  purchase  for  his  interest  as  head  landlord  of 
“  ‘  Blenalen  and  Glenacurra,  as  tantamount  to  preventing  a  sale  between 
“  ‘  Mr.  Archdale  and  his  tenants,  who  seems  to  meet  their  offer  fairly,  and  we 
“  ‘  further  say  that  if  Mr.  Barnes  persevere  in  the  above  demand,  the  tenants 
“  ‘  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  stringent  measures  as  they  find  it  impossible  to  pay 
“  *  the  present  rents.’  ” 

Is  that  all  ? — That  is  all. 

41.862.  I  think  you  did  refer  to  some  letter  supposed  to  be  sent  from  one  branch  to 
another.  I  do  not  think  you  refer  to  any  other  resolution  ?— I  think  that  is  here. 

41.863.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  it.  If  you  think  it  is  not 
important  I  will  not  trouble  you  ? — I  do  Dot  think  it  important ;  it  is  all  referring  to 
the  same  thing. 

41.864.  Have  we  now  got  the  substance  of  it  ? — That  is  the  substance  of  it. 

41.865.  (The  Attorney -General  )  Is  there  any  other  extract  about  the  National 
League  ? — No,  no  extract  from  the  National  League  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Barnes. 

41.866.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  is  the  next  case  ? — Mrs.  Murray  in  South  Tipperary. 
Mrs.  Murray,  who  used  to  live  in  Scotland,  and  usually  lives  there,  has  some  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullinahone  and  Nine  Mile  House,  County  Tipperary.  She 
evicted  some  tenants  in  1882  and  1883.  In  the  years  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  the 
property  was  looked  after  by  her  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Hayden,  who  was  under  police 
protection.  After  the  evictions  in  1883  she  became  boycotted,  and  could  get  no 
provisionsin  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  case  was  referred  to  by  the  National 
League  at  Grangemockler  (reported  in  the  “  Munster  Express”  of  15th  August  1885). 
I  have  the  cuttings  here. 

41.867.  What  is  the  number? — It  is  attached  to  this  file — where  a  party  came 
before  the  committee,  who  were  accused  of  supplying  her  and  her  emergency  gang 
with  provisions.  She  continued  boycotted  then,  and  on  the  26th  November  1885 
eight  head  of  cattle  disappeared  from  a  farm  of  Mrs.  Murray’s  near  Mullinahone.  It 
was  always  supposed  that  the  cattle  had  been  taken  in  order  to  injure  Mrs.  Murray,  as 
she  could  not  get  compensation  if  the  animals  were  merely  stolen  and  not  maliciously 
killed.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years  the  police  succeeded  in  tracing  the  matter 
up.  and  on  the  28th  July  1887  the  bones  of  the  animals  were  found  buried  in  a  field 
in  the  locality,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  they  had  been  taken.  Mrs.  Murrav  at 
a  subsequent  assizes  obtained  701.  compensation  for  malicious  injury.  The  cattle 
must  have  been  killed,  cut  up,  and  thrown  into  the  pit  that  was  made  for  them. 

41.868.  Is  that  the  whole  of  that  case? — Yes.  Then,  previous  to  that,  a  colt  was 
found  dead  on  her  farm  (on  the  7th  April  1884)  for  which  she  obtained  12/.  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and  later  on,  on  the  17th  April  1884  a  heifer  was  found  dead  in  her  field,  for 
which  she  was  allowed  Gl.  compensation.  These  outrages  continued.  On  the  14th  of 
August  1887  a  party  of  men  attacked  with  stones  the  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Murray’s 
caretaker  named  Davem. 

41.869.  1  hat  is  on  an  evicted  farm,  I  suppose? — Yes.  It  states  what  was  done. 
One  large  window  was  broken,  and  a  number  of  slates  were  smashed  on  the  house. 
The  boycotting  of  Mrs.  Murray  continued.  A  man  named  Hayden,  who  lives  at 
Carrickbeg,  near  Carrick-on-buir,  and  who  married  Mrs.  Murray’s  daughter,  assisted 
his  mother-in-law  in  the  management  of  the  farms.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Mullinahone  Branch  and  is  referred  to  in  the  “  Tipperary  Nationalist.”  of  28th 
March  1888,  No.  47  in  that  book,  which  tho  Attorney-General  has. 

41.870.  The  Mullinahone  Branch? — Yes.  Then  there  is  71,  tho  “Tipperary 
Nationalist,”  and  also  81  where  a  resolution  was  passed  consuring  the  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Murray,  and  also  93. 

41.871.  Give  me  the  date  please  of  those  last  three? — The  “  Tipperary  Nationalist  ” 
of  28th  March  1888  is  the  first  one. 
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( The  Attorney-General.)  71  is  the  25th  July  1888.  81  is  25th  August  1888.  93  is 

the  27th  October  1888  ? — The  original  one  is  here. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  is  the  one  1  want  to  get.  These  others  are  after  the  outrages 
you  have  mentioned  ?— Yes,  but  it  shows  the  thing  was  still  continuing. 

41,872-4.  That  is  your  object.  I  am  not  complaining  of  that.  I  want  to  see  what 
you  say  was  the  fons  et  origo  mali.  I  will  read  it : — 

“  Grangemockler  Branch.  It  was  decided  to  extend  the  time  for  subscribing 
“  to  this  branch.” 

There  is  nothing  in  that : — 

“  A  party  came  before  the  committee  who  was  accused  of  supplying  Mrs. 
“  Murray  and  her  emergency  gang  with  provisions,  and  he  admitted  that  he 
“  did  so  under  a  mistake,  but  promised  not  to  do  so  again.” 

There  is  nothing  more  about  it  ? — That  is  all.  I  produce  that  extract  to  show  she 
was  boycotted  and  that  anyone  who  dealt  with  her  was  brought  before  the  League. 

41,875.  That  is  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  denunciation  by  the  League  or 
encouragement  of  boycotting  ? — There. 

41,875.  And  the  meetings  you  refer  to  in  July  1888,  August  1888,  and  October  1888, 
which  is  not  very  long  ago,  are  you  referring  to  them,  not  as  causing  the  previous 
outrage,  but  as  showing  the  continued  feeling? — As  showing  the  connexion  of  the 
National  League  with  the  transactions  of  Mrs.  Murray’s. 

41.877.  I  mean  the  only  connexion,  so  far  as  I  understand  (tell  me  if  I  am  wrong), 
before  the  outrage  is  this  which  I  have  read  ? — The  only  public  one  we  have  there. 

41.878.  I  do  not  think  you  can  suggest  any  other? — I  think  I  do,  because  I  state 
when  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Murray,  came  over  to  take  the  place  she  had  to  be  under 
personal  police  protection. 

41.879.  That  does  not  touch  what  I  was  asking  you.  You  do  not  suggest  any 
other  ? — Not  public. 

41.880.  Have  you  in  this  precis  any  suggestion  of  any  action  by  the  League  not 
published  before  the  outrages  ? — No,  not  in  that  paper. 

41.881.  What  is  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  one  of  simple  boycotting — there 
is  no  other  outrage  — on  a  man  called  Houlster.  There  is  a  very  long  speech  to  read. 

41.882.  I  do  not  trouble  you. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Give  me  the  date  of  the  speech,  and  I  will  look  at  it.  I  quite 
understand  you  want  to  take  it  shortly? — It  is  in  the  “Cashel  Sentinel”  of  27th 
November  1886. 

41.883.  What  is  the  next? — “Clonmel  Chronicle,”  5th  January  1887,  and 
“  Tipperary  Nationalist,”  5th  January  1887. 

41.884.  What  is  the  next  ? — I  go  to  County  Waterford  now. 

41.885.  First  the  name  of  the  case  ? — Mr.  John  Bosanquet.  He  purchased  from 
Lord  Waterford  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  a  farm  at  Lahordane  in  the  district  of 
Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford,  from  which  a  man  called  Thomas  Whelan  was  evicted  on  the 
8th  of  January  1886. 

41.886.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  did  he  buy  ? — The  eviction  was  in  March 
1886.  He  bought  in  May  or  June  1888.  On  the  15th  July  1888,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Newtown  Branch,  it  was  resolved  to  boycott  Mr.  Bosanquet  for  having  bought  this 
farm  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former  tenant.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  21st  July 
1888,  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  branch  the  following  resolution  was  proposed. 

41.887.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  21st  July  is  the  date  of  the  paper  ? — Yes.  “  That  we 
“  the  members  of  the  Newtown  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  hereby  condemn 
“  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  the  cowardly  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Mr. 
“  Bosanquet,  of  Kilmagemogue,  in  grabbing  the  farm  at  Lahordane  from  which 
“  Thomas  Whelan  was  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rack-rent.” 

41.888.  ( The  President.)  What  did  you  say  about  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  in 
connexion  with  this  case  ? — He  had  bought  this  farm  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

41.889.  Who  had? — This  man,  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  appears  to  be  the  case.  Lord  Waterford  evicts  the  tenant. 
Then  he  has  the  farm  in  his  own  possession.  It  really  is  not  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  at  all.  It  could  not  be  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

( The  President.)  The  tenant  would  not  buy  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  wrong. 
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( The  Witness.)  I  think  in  this  case  he  took  the  farm  and  then  purchased  it. 

41.890.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Forgive  me,  I  am  about  to  explain  to  the  Court.  Ho  could 
Dot  buy  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  unless  he  first  goes  through  the  preliminary  of 
making  him  a  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  in  a  position  to  buy,  and  I 
presume  he  did  go  through  that  form  ? — I  suppose  so.  That  would  not  come 
before  me. 

41.891.  ( The  President.)  Mr.  Bosanquet  took  the  farm? — Mr.  Bosanquet  took  it. 

( The  President.)  I  only  wished  to  clear  my  mind.  I  did  not  understand  what  his 
allusion  was  to  the  Act. 

41.892.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  That  is  what  it  means.  You  mentioned  two  condemnations 
of  his  conduct  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  cuttings  here.  They  are  95,  96,  and  102. 

41.893.  Go  on  with  the  story,  please  ? — It  is  shown  by  the  Newtown  Branch  on 
Sunday  previous,  that  is  the  20th  October  last. 

41.894.  You  mentioned  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  those. 

41.895.  You  mentioned  15th  July  and  21st  July  ? — Yes,  but  on  the  20th  of  October 
previous  to  this  it  was  brought  before  them.  A  report  of  the  conduct  of  a  butcher 
named  Joy  at  Portia w,  who  had  bought  cattle  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  was  brought  before 
them.  The  cuttings  are  95,  96,  and  102.  On  the  14th  of  January  1889  two  bullocks 
of  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  were  maliciously  killed  on  a  farm  of  his  adjoining  the  evicted  one 
in  question.  That  is  his  case. 

41.896.  Is  that  the  whole  case  ? — Yes. 

41.897.  The  only  thing  I  want  is  for  you  to  give  me  the  reference  of  the  15th 
July  1888. 

41.898.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Syriitli.)  Was  Mr.  Bosanquet  boycotted? — He  was,  but 
he  was  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  able  to  withstand  it  more  than  an  ordinary 
tenant  would  be. 

41.899.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  us  see  this.  I  want  to  get  to  the  depth  of  this 
business  as  far  as  one  can.  This  is  the  “  Express  ”  of  August  1888.  What  is  tho  first 
number  of  reference  ? — 95. 

41.900.  Then  there  must  be  something  wrong  here,  because  that  is  under  tbe  date  of 
the  25th  August  1888? — Allow  me  to  look  at  it,  please.  I  will  give  you  the  date,  and 
then  I  will  find  it  out,  if  you  will  allow  me.  On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  21st 
July  1888,  it  was  the  15th  July  1888,  at  the  Newtown  Branch. 

41.901.  There  is  one  earlier? — That  would  be  reported  in  the  21st,  because  the 
meeting  was  held  on  the  15th. 

41.902.  If  so,  I  will  begin  with  that? — This  is:  “  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
“  Newtown  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League,  hereby  condemn,  in  the  most 
“  unmeasured  terms,  the  cowardly  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  of 
“  Kilmagemogue,  in  grabbing  the  farm  at  Luhardan,  from  which  Thomas  Phelan 
“  was  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rack-rent.” 

41.903.  What  is  the  next  number  ? — 96. 

41.904.  There  is  one  under  25th  of  August,  which  you  have  not  given  us  at  all,  l 
think  :  “  The  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  L.  Power)  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Manning, 
“  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Waterford  City  Branch,  to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  forwarded 
“  to  him  from  the  Newtown  Branch,  in  regard  to  the  Bosanquet  grabbing  case,  was 
“  postponed  for  consideration  till  the  23rd  inst.”  Then  there  is  a  note  in  the  margin  : 
“  Bosanquet  received  letters  from  the  Waterford  Branch,  inviting  him  to  give  any 
“  explanation  he  wished  to  offer  as  regards  taking  tho  farm.  IIo  paid  no  heed  to  them.  ’ 
That  is  all  I  have  got  ? — 96  is  the  next  one. 

41.905.  That  is  the  1st  of  September.  You  have  got  w'rong  in  your  dates,  I  think,  in 
this  case  ? — No,  I  think  I  am  right.  I  read  out  that  one  only,  I  had  not  the  number 
opposite  to  it. 

41.906.  This  is  under  the  head  of  the  “  Munster  Express”  of  the  1st  of  September. 
This  is  all  I  think  that  refers  to  it : 

“  The  consideration  of  tho  conduct  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  for  somo  time 
“  previously  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  committee.  Fearing  that  they 
“  might  act  hastily,  the  committee  directed  Mr.  Manning  to  write  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
“  inviting  him  to  give  any  explanation  he  might  choose  to  give  him  of  his  action. 
“  No  communication  whatsoever  was  received  from  this  gentleman.  This  course 
“  of  conduct  was  anticipated  from  one  of  his  position  and  unfortunate  connexions. 
“  Many  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  these  all  going  to  prove  the  allegations,  the 
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“  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  ‘  That  we  consider  Bosanquet’s 
“  ‘  action  in  grabbing  Phelan’s  farm  most  reprehensible.  That  it  was  a  similar 
“  ‘  system  of  treachery  and  meanness  that  years  ago  began  the  reign  of  social 
“  *  disorder  in  Ireland,  so  often  leading  to  turbulence  and  crime.  That  we  owe 
“  ‘  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Laurence  Power  and  the  other  members  of  the  Newtown 
“  ‘  Branch  for  their  direction  of  public  attention  to  this  scandal.” 

I  think  that  is  all  ? — 102. 

41.907.  You  mean  with  reference  to  the  cattle  dealing.  I  think  you  mentioned 
that  ? — I  only  have  it  with  reference  to  the  numbers  here. 

41.908.  I  will  read  it : 

“  The  Chairman  put  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  each 
“  member  promising  to  boycott  all  emergency  men,  grabbers,  &c. 

“  It  was  reported  that  John  Joy,  cattle  dealer,  Portlaw,  bought  cattle  for 
“  Bosanqunt,  the  land-grabber,  at  the  last  Kilmacthomas  Fair. 

“  Great  indignation  was  felt  by  all  present  at  such  conduct,  and  the  matter 
“  will  be  fully  investigated  at  next  meeting.” 

Is  there  any  other  ? — That  is  all. 

41.909.  What  is  the  next  ? — Shanahan. 

41.910.  What  county? — County  Waterford.  On  the  15th  October  1887  the  late 
Mr.  Pyne,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  prominent  National  Leaguers  from  about 
Newtown  and  Kilmacthomas,  went  to  the  house  of  William  Shanahan  of  Scrahan  who 
was  expecting  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

41.911.  Shanahan  was  under  eviction  ? — Eviction  was  coming  off  there.  Mr.  Pyne 
in  the  course  of  a  violent  speech  incited  those  present  to  resist  the  sheriff. 

41.912.  Have  you  any  report  of  that? — He  was  prosecuted  for  it  and  sentenced  to 
three  months’  imprisonment. 

41.913.  I  meant  had  you  any  printed  report? — No,  not  of  that. 

41.914.  He  countenanced  resistance? — He  countenanced  resistance. 

41.915.  And  he  was  prosecuted  ? — And  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 

41.916.  With  hard  labour? — I  think  not.  On  the  30th  of  October  following,  a 
meeting  of  the  Newtown  Branch  of  the  National  League  was  held  at  which  horns  were 
distributed  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  to  collect  a  crowd  at  the  coming  eviction  of 
Shanahan. 

41.917.  This  is  still  in  1887,  I  presume? — Yes, still  1887. 

41.918.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  the  number  of  that? — No,  that  is  reported 
by  the  sergeant  and  is  attached  here.  On  the  17th  of  November,  at  the  carrying  out 
of  the  eviction,  considerable  resistance  was  offered  to  the  sheriff’s  force.  The  house 
was  barricaded.  I  was  there  myself  and  very  serious  resistance  was  offered.  “  Three 
“  persons  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  from  3  weeks  to  14  days.”  That 
is  that  case.  That  is  the  case  of  a  speech  inciting  to  resistance. 

41.919.  Give  me,  if  you  please,  the  precis  for  a  moment.  Have  you  any  note  of  the 
speech  ? — The  sergeant  was  present  there  and  he  reports  it. 

41.920.  Have  you  any  note  of  the  speech? — There  was  no  shorthand-writer  there. 
The  actual  report  of  the  speech  may  have  gone  with  the  papers  connected  with  the 
eviction.  I  did  not  read  that.  That  was  the  purport  of  it. 

41.921.  I  want  you  to  look  at  what  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to.  You  have 
talked  about  a  meeting  and  made  some  reference  to  horns.  Look  at  that  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  reliable  information  at  all.  I  mean,  is  not  that  rather  a  surmise  ? 
— The  horns  were  afterwards  used.  That  was  the  fact. 

41.922.  That  is  arguing  from  something.  It  is  not  worth  troubling  about? — They 
were  used. 

41.923.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Pyne,  instead  of  being  charged  at  this  meeting  and 
sentenced,  was  discharged? — On  appeal  he  was.  There  was  a  point  of  law. 

41.924.  The  technical  point  was  there  was  no  case  ? — I  was  not  present. 

41.925.  Was  not  the  technical  point  that  there  was  no  case  ? — I  was  not  present.  I 
could  not  say  for  certain. 

41.926.  It  may  not  have  been  the  wisest  speech.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or 
not,  but  was  not  it  considered  that  it  was  not  an  intimidating  speech  ? — I  understood  it 
was  on  a  technical  point,  but  I  was  not  present. 

41.927.  What  technical  point? — Some  point  of  law.  I  was  not  there  ;  I  could  not 
tell  you  what. 
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41.928.  That  there  was  no  offence  under  the  statute  ? — I  was  not  there.  I  could  not 
tell  you.  I  understood  it  was  a  technical  point,  in  fact  I  had  forgotten  it. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  that  it  was  upon  the  form  of  the  summons.  An 
amendment  was  refused.  I  merely  mention  my  instructions.  It  was  a  technical  point 
and  not  on  the  merits  of  the  intimidating  speech. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  The  point  was,  that  the  summons  disclosed  no  offence  which  came 
within  the  Act. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  suggest  it  was  not  an  intimidating  speech? 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  do.  The  charge  which  was  preferred  was  not  a  charge  which  was 
within  the  Act  at  all.  I  know  nothing  about  it  any  more  than  the  Attorney- General 
does. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Give  me  the  date  of  the  conviction,  please. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  will  go  on,  if  you  please. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Then  we  will  find  the  appeal. 

{The  witness.)  I  have  not  the  date  of  it  here,  but  it  would  have  been  tried  I  should 
think  at  the  January  Quarter  Sessions ;  the  appeal  would  be  about  then. 

41.929.  What  is  the  next  case? — A  case  in  County  Waterford — Bartnett.  Patrick 
Bartnett,  of  Sheanmore,  Ballyduff.  County  Waterford,  in  March  or  April  1885,  took  a 
farm  from  which  a  man  named  Daniel  Hodnett  was  evicted  in  January  1884.  A 
National  League  outdoor  meeting  was  immediately  organised  and  held  on  26th  April 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bartnett’s  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  him. 

41.930.  That  is  part  of  the  official  report,  I  presume  ? — This  is  taken  from  it,  yes. 
At  this  meeting  strong  language  was  used  against  land -grabbing,  and  the  case  of  the 
taking  of  Hodnett’s  farm  by  Bartnett  was  specially  mentioned. 

41.931.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  the  reference  to  that  ? — No;  it  is  proved 
by  a  district  inspector  who  was  present. 

41.932.  {Sir  G.  Russell.)  Go  on  ? — On  the  31st.  May  following  two  boycotting 
notices  were  posted  up  on  the  chapel  gate  at  Ballyduff,  warning  the  traders  against 
having  dealing  with  the  Bartnett  family.  On  12th  July  following  notices  were  again 
posted  up  at  Ballyduff  Roman  Catholic  chapel  wall,  threatening  to  shoot  any  shop¬ 
keeper  who  would  supply  Bartnetts,  and  to  boycott  a  man  named  Lenane,  who  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Bartnetts.  On  the  12th  October  1885,  the  tails  of  five  cows 
were  maliciously  cut — cut  off  in  the  case  of  two.  At  the  same  time  a  cabbage  garden 
was  maliciously  injured.  The  tail  was  cut  off  in  the  case  of  two. 

41.933.  {The  President.)  And  injured  in  the  other  cases? — And  injured  in  the  other 
cases.  At  the  same  time  the  cabbage  garden  was  maliciously  injured  by  having  40 
heads  of  cabbage  pulled  up.  Those  were  the  outrages. 

41.934.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Would  they  be  Bartnett’s  cows? — They  were 
Bartnett’s  cows. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Yes,  clearly. 

41.935.  When  was  the  paper  you  have  before  you  written  ? — This  precis  ? 

41.936.  Yes? — It  was  written  the  other  day. 

41.937.  Since  you  were  here  in  the  witness  box? — Yes.  I  went  through  the  papers 
and  had  a  precis  made  of  cases  I  thought  necessary. 

41.938.  Then  may  I  take  it  in  all  the  cases  you  have  been  giving  us  so  far  as  the 
precis  is  concerned  it  has  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  your  evidence  here  ? — 
Yes  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  mo  of  the  cases  when  I  came  here. 

41.939.  But  the  foundation  or  authority  for  it  ought  to  be  found  in  this  which  I  call 
the  file? — Yes,  or  records  in  the  office;  for  instance,  the  outrage  reports  are  taken  from 
an  outrage  book. 

41.940.  I  will  test  that  in  this  way.  You  have  here  for  instance  : — “  Patrick 
“  Bartnett  and  so  on  took  a  farm.  A  National  League  outdoor  meeting  was  imme- 
“  diately  organised  and  held  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  him.”  Whose  writing  is 
that? — I  might  have  said  for  the  supposed  purpose.  They  judged  that  from  what 
happened. 

41.941.  From  whose  dictation  is  that  language? — That  is  made  out  by  one  of  the 
men  in  my  office. 

41.942.  At  whose  dictation  ? — I  picked  out  the  cases  which  from  my  personal  know¬ 
ledge  I  thought  would  be  sample  cases. 

41.943.  Did  you  dictate  this  to  your  clerk  ? — I  did  not  dictate  the  actual  words  to 
my  clerk. 
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41.944.  Is  this  your  clerk’s  language  ?  “  Held  in  the  vicinity  of  Bartnett’s  residence 

“  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating.”  That  is  his,  is  it  ? — He  may  have  put  in  that.  I 
did  not  dictate  it  at  any  rate. 

41.945.  I  find  in  the  margin  in  red  ink  these  words :  “Can  be  proved  by  District 
“  Inspector  Wynne  ”  ? — Yes,  that  is  put  in  there  for  my  information  to  know  how  each 
case  can  be  proved. 

41.946.  Is  there  anything  here  from  District  Inspector  Wynne  which  vouches  that 
statement  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

41.947.  Let  me  look  at  it.  Show  me  any  report  of  anyone  who  vouches  that  state¬ 
ment? — This' would  come  under  the  heads  of  a  confidential  thing,  but  I  will  show  you 
that. 

41.948.  I  will  take  your  statement  at  once  ? — That  is  in  the  District  Inspector’s  own 
writing. 

41.949.  Is  this  part  of  the  original  file  ? — That  is  part  of  the  original  precis  of  the 
thing  sent  in  beforehand. 

41.950.  Yes,  but  that  does  not  vouch  the  statement.  Look  at  it  again. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Surely  it  does,  Sir  Charles? — That  is  made  from  the  District 
Inspector’s  inquiries.  I  must  ask  you  not  to  read  that.  That  is  the  reason  that  was 
put  in. 

41.951.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  But  how  he  got  his  information  or  how  he  arrived  at  it  you 
do  not  know  ? — He  lives  on  the  spot.  It  is  his  business  to  inquire  into  all  these  things 
and  report. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Russell  would  not  mind  stating  this, 
There  is  an  original  return  of  April  1885  which  justifies  that  statement. 

41.952.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  think  it  does  substantially.  There  is  no  reason  why  your 
Lordship  should  not  look  at  it  at  all.  I  think  that  is  a  reference  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  meeting  ? — It  is  a  report  in  connexion  with  the  meeting.  The  meeting  was  not 
prohibited. 

41.953.  I  want  to  keep  the  point  I  have  in  my  mind  always  foremost.  Give  me  the 
reference  to  the  Ballyduff  Land  League  of  the  26th  April  1887  ? — The  report  of  the 

meeting  is  here. 

41.954.  Give  me  the  report  of  the  meeting.  This  as  1  understand  is  the  only 
meeting  before  this  outrage  of  cutting  off  the  cows’  tails  ? — There  is  the  summary 
of  it. 

41.955.  There  is  no  report  but  this? — I  did  not  bring  all  the  reports  of  these.  They 
are  kept  in  a  different  way.  That  is  a  summary  of  the  thing.  I  have  put  down  who 
they  can  be  proved  by. 

41.956.  -(Reading.)  “There  was  no  platform,  but  the  speakers  spoke  from  cars,  so 
“  the  shorthand  writer  took  his  notes  protected  by  the  men  with  batons  and  suffered 
“  no  inconvenience  as  the  crowd  were  very  orderly.  All  the  speakers  spoke  against 
“  land-grabbing,  and  alluded  to  the  case  of  Bartnett  taking  the  evicted  farm.  The 
“  meeting  was  held  about  500  yards  from  this  farm.”  That  is  the  only  report  you 
have  ? — That  is  the  only  report  here. 

41.957.  Now  the  next  case? — The  next  case  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walsh,  of 
Carrigcastle,  in  County  Waterford.  In  January  or  February  1887  Michael  Walsh,  of 
Graiguenageeha,  took  a  farm  at  Carrigcastle,  near  Bonmahon,  from  which  a  person 
named  Mrs.  Kate  Walsh  had  been  evicted.  A  National  League  meeting  was  held  at 
Ballylaneen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  evicted  farm  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  29th 
January  1887  (as  reported  in  the  “  Munster  Express,”  29th  January  1887 ;  it  is 
attached  here)  at  which  it  was  mentioned  that  a  rumour  had  got  out  that  the  farm 
had  been  taken  by  Michael  Walsh  the  grabber.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  evicted 
tenant  detailing  a  statement  of  her  case  and  entrusting  the  matter  to  the  Ballylaneen 
Branch.  I  also  produce  the  “  Munster  Express  ”  of  5th  February  1887,  where  it  is 
alluded  to  in  a  letter  signed,  “  One  ashamed.”  The  Ballylaneen  National  League 
vigorously  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  branch  at 
almost  every  meeting  in  the  interval  up  to  1st  May,  when  the  case  was  very  fully  gone 
into  at  a  meeting  of  the  branch  on  that  date. 

41.958.  The  1st  May  1887  that  would  be? — Yes,  that  is  in  a  book. 

41.959.  What  branch? — It  is  the  Ballylaneen  Branch.  It  is  No.  9  in  the  book.  I 
have  noted  down  correspondence  was  read  showing  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  the  case.  “  The  committee  had  condemned  the  action  of  Mick  A\ralsh,  the 

grabber,  Father  Walsh  (his  brother),  Father  O’Connor,  and  Father  Burke  on  the 
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“  1st  April,  and  had  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  surrender  the  farm  at  once 
“  and  fall  into  line  with  the  people  to  battle  against  landlordism. 

41  960  This  man  was  the  priest’s  brother  ? — Yes,  and  he  was  also  accused  of 
supporting  him  in  taking  the  farm.  It  was  stated  at  this  meeting  that  the  priests  had 
been  guilty  of  unsorupulousness  and  misstatements  and  mean  and  dishonest  conduct. 
At  the  National  League  Branch  at  Stradbally  on  the  15th  May  1887  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  secretary  to  the  Dungarvan  Branch  “  relative  to  a  resolution  condemning 
«  one  Mr.  Boyle  for  allowing  smithwork  to  be  done  for  Walsh  the  grabber.  leal  is 
No  15  of  the  book  I  have  handed  in.  No.  18.  At  Abbey  side  National  League,  Sunday 
previous  to  28th  May  1887,  a  resolution  from  the  Stradbally  Branch  condemning  Boyle 
for  working  for  “  Mick  Walsh,  the  grabber,”  was  adopted.  That  is  No.  18.  No >.19 
at  Stradbally  Branch,  22nd  May  1887,  a  complaint  was  made  that  a  man  named  Mat 
Whelan,  Graigue,  had  been  seen  with  the  grabber  and  his  servant  boy  feeding  his 
colts.  The  secretarv  was  directed  to  write  to  Whelan  and  ask  him  to  attend  next 
meeting  That  is  No.  19  in  that  book.  Whelan  attended  the  next  meeting,  and  after 
explaining  that  he  only  met  Walsh  accidentally,  and  humbly  pleading  that  he  thought 
it  was  no  harm,  and  promising  not  to  assist  the  grabber  in  future,  he  was  retame 
as  a  member.  That  is  No.  27.  On  the  9th  June  1887  a  slated  cowhouse  of  Michael 

AValsh’s  was  maliciously  burned.  That  is  that  case. 

41.961.  Give  me  the  number  of  the  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  29th  January 

1887  ? — The  paper  is  attached  here ;  the  whole  paper.  .  . 

41.962.  I  need  not  repeat  the  same  question,  but  this  precis  is  made  m  the  same 

way  2 — It  is  made  in  the  same  way  in  every  case. 

41.963.  Within  the  last  few  days,  you  say  ?— Yes. 

41.964.  Mr.  R.  A.  Power  preside  1.  Members  of  the  committee  present,  Messrs.  M. 

Hannen,  poor  law  guardian,  J.  Lalor,  J.  Sullivan,  poor  law  guardian,  and  some  others. 
Then  I  think  the  first  part  which  relates  to  this  is  this  t 

“  The  chairman  handed  in  the  following  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Rate 
Walshe,  the  evicted  tenant  of  the  Carrigcastle  farm  : — 


“  Rockmount,  Kilmacthomas, 

t<  g]r  January  20th,  1887. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  if  I  had  sold  my  good-will  of 
“  the  farm  of  Carrigcastle,  I  beg  to  state  for  the  information  of  your  branch  that 
“  I  have  not,  nor  have  been  lately,  asked  to  do  so,  although  applied  to  on  former 
“  occasions  for  my  good-will.  I  have  treated  such  oilers  with  scorn  and 
“  contempt ;  nor  would  I  be  so  void  of  principle  as  to  accept  a  shilling  from  any 
“  creature  who  would  be  so  base  as  to  take  from  me  and  my  five  helpless  children 
“  that  which  justly  belongs  to  us.  It  is  not  true  what  some  individual  has 
“  circulated,  or  tried  to  mislead  the  public,  that  I  was  not  unjustly  evicted.  Ihe 
“  following  will  show  that  my  husband’s  cattle  were  seized  on  the  Carrigcastlo 
“  farm  by  an  outside  landlord  (the  College  of  Physicians).  Mr.  Anthony  got  his 
“  pound  of  flesh  and  a  year’s  rent,  and  some  months  after  this  humane  landlord 
“  had  a  sentence  of  death  enacted,  casting  myself  and  children  upon  the  roadside. 
“  The  above  facts  are  a  true  statement  of  my  case,  and  as  I  have  in  the  past  so  1 
“  will  in  the  future  leave  my  case  to  the  good  and  patriotic  men  of  the  Ballylaneen 
“  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League. 

“  Believe  mo.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“  Kate  Walsh. 


“  R.  Power,  Esqre., 

“  President  Ballylaneen  Branch.” 

“  Chairman :  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  of  the  rumour  that  this  farm  has 
“  been  taken? 

“  A  voice:  Mick  Walshe,  the  grabber,  got  possession  there  yesterday,  and  his 
boy  said  they  would  have  70  head  of  cattle  there  noxt  week. 

“  Chairman :  Perhaps  we  aro  better  wait  then  for  a  week  before  we  make 
**  further  comment  on  the  matter. 

“  A  Labourer :  Wasn’t  his  brother-in-law,  Father  0  Connor,  of  Ballylooby, 
**  there  with  him  a  few  days  since,  and  his  own  brother,  Father  Mat  Walsh  of 
■“  Aglish,  a  few  days  before.  Suro  Fathor  O’Connor  is  a  great  Land  Leaguer  up 
“  in  Ballylooby,  moryah,  and  Father  Mat  the  same  in  Aglish,  by  the  way. 
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“  i£’  wal°p:  Better  PostPPne  the  case  until  next  meeting. 

„  Mr'nj  Power  proposed  and  Mr.  Lannon,  P.L.G  seconded  ‘  TW  Q7  v 
fomarded  to  the  Central  Branch  out  of  the  funds  on  handT “ked 

••  subscribe  "-I”™  6  h°Ped  *hat  eYeI7  member  the  branch  would 

al41Sqfi0<;n'  T  Wbat  ‘8  the  n?xt  meetinS  ?-Yoa  W  the  precis  there 

T »:  r the 

January  The  next  is  the  5th  February  1887  produced^TW  ifTh  re,ad  was.29tb 

4^7  Yt  V  ru6  is,  N°-  9  in  ^6  bookP  I  handed  down  " 

present  ^  *°  read  tUs’  Ver^  much  the  tame  people  appear  to  have  been 

bod/^Tee  tat  of  thfc"  ‘V™*  ?  OT<^ 

this  branch  to  investigate  the  Carrigoastle  grabbing  case  ilYffr""01  by 
just  The  committee  condemned  the  action  of  M?ck  Wakh 
Father  Walsh,  Father  O’Connor,  and  Fathef  Burke  on  the’ W  I  .gra|ber j 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  surrender  +],,,  r  ’  .  ™e  bst  ,°1  ^PrlP  and 

with  the  people  to  FatZ  BnT?  ^  Hne 

on «-*"*  *  - 
(  «  wTe  u  T  l  T  t0ld^\V 30n“ected  With  the  Central  Branch. 

I!  STMTS  52S  rmeemBbtTt 

Then 'correspondence'^  st  ouf10^  “d  CarrigCaS‘l6  "  Mr’  HisZZ8  ^ 

tlCr  Tbat  is  mother  meeting. 

41  W  BJt?sel1-)  Whlch  \s  tbe  next  one?— No.  15  is  the  second  one 

41,971.  There  is  no  resolution  there  so  far  as  I  can  see  TVn  '  r  ,  -r,  .  , 

To  a  resolution  condemning  Mr  Boyle  for  allowing  smithwork  to  be  done  B°J  ®  ~ 

passed  rreSlfon°rdeatfye8to  a6  tsltn  Vised  V°?v “t,  “  Which  had 
Boyle  for  allowing  smithwork  to  be  done  for  Walslf  Vd^not^?  COn^emninS  Mr- 

that.  What  is  the  next  number  ? No  18  T  thin l/ AT  llnd  anything  more  in 

of  the  former  resolution  '  ^  N°'  18  WaS  Practlca%  an  adoption 

fbqlf’  Sat  iS  Y  1  YP’.’8  n0t  it?-No-  19;  the  man  apologised 
1iq«  }Vbo  aP°l°g18ed  ?— A  servant.  Whelan  attended.  S  ' 

Walsh7accidenteanny.anythmg  ab°Ut  Wa,8h?-And  explained  that  he  only  met 

41,976.  You  mentioned  that ;  anything  more  about  WnioL  ?  at 

SS:  r 

MS  S™key°f  of  PoXla  ma"  b0yC0tted  Wh0  afte™ds  ioinend0tthTLeat„ethae 
41,979.  I  will  not  trouble  you  then  with  that.  What  is  tbe  uevt  ?  at  * 

Carroll  s  evicted  farm  at  Court  was  considered.  Patrick  Carroll  bad  bo  ’  ^e.cas? 
from  this  farm  of  100  acres  on  the  11th  May  1887.  bad  been  eTlcted 

TomCbyctZheteftTmtdthatlhoak  .tfZwVds^TtlehLtf  ”t  C  ^iT  °f 
.t  was  reported  that  the  case  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  harshn^s  ^  c™^ld  IS 
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following  list  of  persons  who  had  taken  grass  on  the  farm  was  handed  in.  Then  there 
is  a  list  given. 

41.981.  When  did  Tompkins  take  it? — Tompkins  took  it  some  time  after  that. 

41.982.  The  eviction  was  in  May  1887  ? — Yes.  He  took  it  in  1888.  I  have  not  the 

exact  date.  I  remember  his  taking  it.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  month  in 
which  this  council  meeting  was  held — in  February - 

41.983.  You  have  not  given  me  the  date  of  the  council  yet  ? — Yes.  I  said  reported 
in  the  “  Wexford  People”  of  the  11th  February,  1888.  It  is  number  110  in  this  book. 

41.984.  What  branch  ? — It  is  Reports  of  Council.  It  is  the  Oulart  Branch.  It  is  the 
Oulart  District  Council. 

•  41,985.  What  is  the  next  date  ? — The  outrage  was  that  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  the  outhouses,  27  bead  of  cattle,  a  mare  and  foal,  18  pigs,  a  quantity  of  oats, 
a  rick  of  hay  and  straw,  two  carts,  and  some  farm  implements,  were  maliciously  set 
fire  to  and  tolally  consumed,  the  property  of  James  Tompkins.  Motive,  that  James 
Tompkins’  brother  Richard  had  taken  the  Court  Farm,  and  was  to  enter  into  occuatipon 
of  the  farm  on  the  date  of  the  burning.  I  should  say  the  brothers  lived  together. 

41.986.  Was  there  a  claim  for  compensation  ? — Yes;  he  was  granted  9122.  8s.  10 d. 
On  the  26th  of  February  two  threatening  notices  were  posted  regarding  the  two 
brothers  Tompkins.  This  book  contains  a  report  where  the  Oulart  Council  is  referred 
to.  That  man  also  is  under  personal  police  protection  on  the  farm  now. 

41.987.  ( Reading ) — 

“  The  case  of  Carroll,  Court,  Monamohn,  was  then  considered.  This  family 
“  had  been  evicted  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Carroll’s  ancestors  for  many 
“  generations,  under  circumstances  of  harshness  and  cruelty.  Some  members  of 
“  the  council  objected  to  this  case  being  taken  up,  as  it  was  the  general  impression 
“  that  the  Carrolls  had  not  made  such  a  strenuous  fight  against  landlord  tyranny 
“  as  ought  to  have  been  made,  and  as  would  warrant  support  from  the  national 
“  organisation.  However,  Mrs.  Carroll’s  explanation,  that  they  were  in  the  hands 
“  of  their  solicitor,  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  who  advised  the  course  adopted,  with  a  view 
“  to  an  amicable  settlement,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carroll,  junior,  was  objected 
“  to  as  purchaser  of  the  farm  at  a  sale  of  tenant  right,  lately  held  with  the 
“  approval  of  the  landlord,  and  also  that  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  National 
“  JLeague  in  Monamohn,  the  Carrolls  had  no  local  body  to  take  up  their  case,  it 
“  was  decided  that  the  council  should  recommend  this  case  for  support  to 
“  Evicted  Tenants’  Fund.” 

1  want  to  realise  that.  This  was  a  case  apparently  in  which  the  proceeding  against 
Carroll  had  been  by  Dublin  writ  and  sale  of  the  interest  under  the  judgment  ? — I: 
think  it  was.  It  is  a  large  farm. 

41.988.  And  at  the  sale  her  son  bid  for  the  farm,  but  would  not  be  accepted  as 
purchaser  of  the  tenants’  interest.  ? — I  forget.  That  would  not  come  before  me. 

41.989.  “  The  following  list  of  those  who  had  taken  grass  on  the  farm  of  Court  ”? _ 

That  is  the  name  of  the  farm, 

41.990.  That  is  the  same  farm:  “From  the  emergency  caretaker  was  handed  in.” 
Then  come  the  names.  That  is  the  whole  of  that  apparently  ? — That  is  the  whole  of 
that.  The  man  is  boycotted  and  is  under  police  protection. 

41.991.  So  far  as  the  action  of  the  Monamohin  Branch  is  concerned  ? — That  is  as  far 
as  the  public  action. 

41.992.  Have  you  any  indication  of  any  other  action  ? — Not  any  papers  about  it. 

41.993.  Do  you  think  I  have  missed  anything  out.  If  there  is,  I  should  like  to  look 
at  it  ? — Not  that  1  remember. 

41.994.  W  hat  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  one  similar  to  one  we  had  in  Waterford — 
resistance  to  the  sheriff  in  county  Wexford,  Ballykerogne. 

41.995.  Similar  to  Mr.  Pyne’s  case?— Yes.  The  report  is  in  the  “  People’s  News¬ 
paper”  of  the  12th  November  1887.  It  is  “  The  following  extract  appears That  we 

believe  after  the  conduct  of  the  tyrant  Tottenham,  a  worthy  spawn  of  one  of  the 

worst  families  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  detested  by  the  people,  towards  his 

respectable  old  tenant  David  Foley,  all  his  tenants  should  join  as  one  man  to  resist 
“  and  defy  his  felonious  conduct  by  every  moans  in  their  power.” 

41.996.  You  mean  there  was  resistance  to  an  eviction  ? — Yes,  very  serious  resistance. 

41.997.  What  is  the  next  case  ? 
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{The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  want  to  go  back,  but  with  regard  to  that 
last  case  the  900/.  case,  where  the  grass  had  been  taken,  I  find  in  that  list  some  eight 
or  ten  people  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  paper. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  said  so. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  said  thenames  were  mentioned.  I  want  to  see  how 
many.  This  is  the  end.  The  speaker  seems  to  be  Edward  Mordant. 

“  They  would  pardon  him  if  he  expressed  himself  a  little  disappointed  at  the 
“  state  of  the  organisation  in  a  large  portion  of  the  district.  In  some 
“  localities  the  National  League  had  collapsed  completely,  in  others  it  was  in  a 
“  languishing  condition,  and  the  branches,  if  they  could  be  said  to  exist,  clid  not 
“  come  up  in  members  and  efiiciency  to  what  should  be  expected.  Hence,  it  was 
“  not  surprising  that  grass-grabbing  was  to  some  extent  rampant,  that  evicted 
“  tenants  were  uncared  for,  that  on  many  properties  tenants  had  so  little  confi- 
“  dence  in  each  other  that  they  could  not  combine  for  their  common  defence.” 

41.998.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  next  case? — The  case  of  Mclntire,  in  countv 

Wexford.  J 

41.999.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  case  ? — Malicious  injury.  On  Sunday,  the  13th 
January  1889  (as  reported  in  the  “  Wexford  People  ”  of  19th  January  1889). 

42,000.  Ho  you  mean  1889  ? — Yes,  just  now. 

42,001.  This  present  year  ? — Yes. 

42,002.  I  think  more  than  half  of  the  cases  you  have  given  us  were  after  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  libels  in  this  matter  ? — The  reason  I  did  not  give  cases  farther  back 
is  it  was  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  kept  records  in  that  form — get-at-able. 

42,003.  You  had  not  time  to  get  up  your  whole  story  ?— No,  I  did  not  keep  the 
books  in  form  for  it. 

42,004.  Go  on  with  it  ? — If  you  think  it  is  not  a  case,  I  will  not. 

42,005.  I  do  not  really  mind  one  way  or  the  other.  I  will  not  trouble  about  it. 
What  is  the  next  case  after  that  ? — I  was  going  to  give  one  or  two  cases  in  Wicklow. 

42,006.  What  is  the  case  in  Wicklow  ? — The  case  in  Wicklow  is  one  of  sheep 
maliciously  killed,  and  a  continued  case  of  boycotting.  On  the  22nd  of  April  1884, 
James  Byrne  was  evicted  at  Moneystown,  in  county  Wicklow.  On  the  21st  March  1885 
Benjamia  Horan  took  this  farm  and  went  to  reside  there  on  the  4th  April  1885.  On 
the  25th  March  1885,  a  National  League  meeting  was  held  in  Horan’s  yard,  when  it 
was  decided  that  Horan  should  be  boycotted. 

42,007,  But  he  did  not  take  the  farm  till  April? — On  the  21st  March  he  took  the 
farm,  and  on  the  25th  March  the  meeting  was  held. 

42,008.  You  said  the  4th  April  ? 

42,009.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  went  in  on  the  4th  of  April  ? — He  took  it  on 
the  21st  of  March,  and  went  to  reside  there  on  the  4th  April.  At  that  meeting 
Lawrence  Keenan  said,  “  What  is  the  land-grabber  ?” 

42,010.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  read  that  for  a  moment.  Have  you  the  report  of 
it  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  only  have  a  precis  in  this  case.  Shall  I  read  the  precis  ? 

42,011.  Yes? — Lawrence  Keenan  said,  “  What  is  the  land-grabber  ?  I  say  he  is  a 
“  thief  and  a  rogue  and  a  murderer.”  Patrick  Kelly,  poor  law  guardian,  said,  “  I  hope 
“  this  day  will  be  the  redemption  of  the  evicted  tenant,  and  not  to  hear,  but  to  act.” 
From  that  meeting  up  to  the  present  Horan  has  been  protected  by  special  police 
protection,  a  hut  being  erected  on  the  farm.  On  the  20th  May  1885  a  sheep 
belonging  to  Horan  was  maliciously  killed  and  three  others  injured.  On  the  13th 
June  1885  Constable  Thomas  McCarthy  was  refused  bread  by  George  Byrne,  who 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Roundwood  Branch  of  the  League, 
saying  that  if  he  supplied  the  police  of  the  hut  with  any  more  bread  he  would  be 
boycotted.  On  the  same  day  Constable  McCarthy  was  refused  bread  by  James 
Murphy,  of  Roundwood.  At  Wicklow  Spring  Assizes  1886  James  Byrne,  the  evicted 
tenant,  was  sentenced  to  12  weeks  imprisonment  for  preventing  James  Williams,  of 
Ashford,  from  selling  goods  to  Horan’s  daughter.  On  the  22nd  November  1885 
Michall  Storey  assaulted  Sergeant  Thomas  Hannafy  while  escorting  Horan,  who  was 
shouted  at  on  the  occasion  ;  Storey  was  sentenced  to  six  months,  but  on  the  ground 
of  ill-health,  a  fine  of  51.  was  substituted. 

42,012.  Six  months  for  what  ? — Six  months  imprisonment  for  assaulting  the 
policemen.  I  have  only  a  precis  of  that  case. 
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42,013.  Have  you  a  file  of  proceedings  ? — No ;  there  are  only  reports  from  which 
there  is  a  'precis. 

42,014.  Where  are  the  reports  ? — I  have  not  the  reports.  Those  are  taken  from  the 
sergeant’s  reports  of  cases  and  my  investigations. 

42,015.  Why  did  you  not  bring  the  reports? — I  thought  that  would  be  a  simple 
form. 

42,016.  I  do  not  make  any  complaint ;  you  have  brought  a  good  deal.  What  is  the 
next  ? — There  is  another  case  of  resistance. 

42,017.  Have  you  no  file  here  ? — I  have  the  book  in  this  one  case. 

42,018.  You  mean  a  report  of  a  Branch  ? — A  Branch  at  Wicklow. 

42,019.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  case  ? — Resistance  to  the  sheriff  after  a  National 

League  meeting. 

42,020.  Is  there  a  resolution  for  resistance  ? — Yes,  the  following  resolution  was 

adopted  :  “  That  we  consider  it  necessary  by  every  available  means  to  thwart  the 

“  exterminating  policy  of  local  landlords,  and  we  decide  to  support  Mr.  Hugh  Money, 
“  of  Newbawn,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.”  It  is  in  No.  7,  New  Book. 

42,021.  Is  that  the  whole  resolution  ? — That  is  the  whole  resolution. 

42,022.  What  county  was  this  ? — This  was  in  Wicklow. 

42,023.  What  is  the  next  case  ? — That  is  about  all  I  have  here. 

42,024.  Now  I  will  ask  you  one  other  question?— I  have  a  list  of  other  cases,  but  I 
have  not  the  cuttings. 

42,025.  What  I  am  asking  you  about  is  this,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  the  pains 
to  go  into  it  so  thoroughly.  I  will  remind  you  of  the  questions  I  put.  You  have' 
brought  all  the  cases  you  could  bring  before  the  Court  with  dates  and  verifications  as 
reported  to  3  ou,  with  the  connexion  between  denunciation  and  sneeches  and  outrage 
following.  \  ou  have  done  that  ? — I  have  done  that.  I  have  brought  some  sample 
cases  from  the  different  counties. 

42,026.  What  do  you  mean  by  sample  cases?  Are  there  any  other  cases  you  can 
bring  ? — I  dare  say  I  could  if  I  looked  through  further  I  could  bring  further  cases. 

42,027.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  do  it.  You  were  asked  to  do  it  ?— Not  all  the  cases. 

42,028.  Certainly  you  were  asked.  I  will  remind  you  of  what  you  were  asked. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  There  are  several  other  lists  you  will  find  if  you  will  only  let 
Captain  felacke  explain.  rIhis  is  only  one  particular  class  you  asked  for.  You  asked 
him  to  bring  the  files. 

[Sir  G.  Russell.)  Excuse  me,  he  has  not  so  interpreted  it,  although  I  quite  agree  that 
is  what  I  said,  because  he  has  given  us,  I  think,  five  cases  in  which  there  are  no  files. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Only  one,  I  think. 

42,029.  [Sit  C.  Russell.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — I  understood  you  wanted  the  papers 
from  which  I  formed  my  opinion. 

42,030.  I  am  talking  of  cases,  and  I  asked  you  for  cases  where  you  had  a  file 
showing  a  lecoid  at  the  time  and  the  particulars  reported  of  the  case,  making  up  the 
docket  in  that  particular  case,  the  dossier ,  one  might  call  it  ? — I  have  brought  up  all 
the  papers  in  most  of  those  cases. 

42,031.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  neither  in  Mein  tire’s  case  nor  in  Tompkins’s 
case,  nor  in  Y  alsh  s  case,  nor  in  Shanahan  s  case,  and  I  think  in  Bosanquet’s  case, 
there  is  no  file  ?  I  produce  the  cuttings  from  the  papers  to  show  from  what  I  formed 
my  opinion.  I  hat  is  what  I  understood  you  wanted — anything  to  show  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to  in  any  way,  or  brought  before  the  National  League,  and  an 
outrage  afterwards  followed. 

42,032.  Am  I  am  not  right  in  saying  that  in  all  the  cases  in  the  various  counties 
where  you  have  had  charge  that  there  is  of  any  matter  that  is  considered  of  moment 
a  report  made  by  police  officials? — Yes. 

42,033.  And  those  are  preserved? — They  are. 

42,034.  And  they  are  acceissble  for  those  who  wish  to  hunt  up  the  history  of  crime 
or  alleged  crime  in  the  district  ? — A  record  of  those  outrages  are  put  away  in  files  and 
sent  up  to  the  Castle.  One  would  have  to  got  all  those  files  back  again  to  go  through 

42,035.  You  have  got  a  good  many  things  from  the  Castle  ? 

[The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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42,036.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Have  you  not  made  reference  to  papers  sent  from  the 
Castle  ? — I  have  not.  I  have  merely  brought  instances  from  papers  I  have  in  my  office. 

42,037.  Have  you  given  us  to  the  best  of  your  ability  all  the  materials  which  you 
could  give  in  answer  to  the  questions  which  I  put  to  you  ? — I  have. 

42,038.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  In  reference  to  one  matter,  I  want  to  ask 
one  question.  It  is  in  reference  that  prosecution  in  relation  to  the  Mitchells  not  being 
supplied — boycotted — and  not  supplied  at  Drangan.  I  will  just  get  it  by  steps.  Mr. 
John  Shanley,  sergeant,  was  the  policeman  whom  you  put  in  motion  in  the  matter ; — • 
whom  you  wrote  to  ? — Shanley,  was  the  man  I  think,  yes. 

42,039.  And  Shanley  is  attached  to  your  office? — No,  he  is  not. 

42,040.  Is  he  not  ? — No. 

42,041.  What  is  he  then? — He  is  a  County  Carlow  man,  and  Mitchell  lives  in 
Carlow. 

42,042.  You  wrote  to  him,  then,  as  being  in  Carlow  ? — Yes.  Mitchell  lives  in 

Carlow  as  well  as  in  the  other  place.  He  goes  backwards  and  forwards, 

42,043.  You  wrote  to  Shanley  ? — Shanley  was  written  to  from  my  office. 

42,044.  Where  is  your  office  ? — In  Waterford. 

42,045.  Then  you  wrote  to  Shanley  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  present 
at  the  trial  ? — I  was  not. 

42,046.  You  knew  Mitchell  was  requested  by  Shanley  to  come  down  from  Dublin 
to  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  going  with  the  policeman  to  see  if  the  tradespeople 
would  refuse  him  goods  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  to  see  whether  it  was  the  fact. 

42,047.  You  know  that? — Yes,  I  do.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  requested  to  come 
specially  down  from  Dublin,  but  he  was  a  man  who  was  always  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  it  was  to  go  down  there  when  he  went. 

42,048.  Head  that  letter,  and  tell  me  whether  it  was  not  written  by  your  direction— 
the  letter  which  is  signed  Sergeant  Shanley  ? — Yes ;  it  was  written  by  my  direction. 

( The  President.)  What  has  this  got  to  do  with  it,  Sir  Charles — that  people  took  steps 
which  they  thought  necessary  to  test  the  truth  of  the  charge  ? 

42,049.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  we  think  it  is  a  little  more  than  that,  namely, 
that  it  was  a  case  in  which,  there  being  no  present  necessity,  and  no  action  by  Mitchell 
himself  at  all,  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  get  evidence  against  men  to  whom  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  Mitchell  would  never  haye  thought  of  applying  atall  ? 
— Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Charles - 

( The  President.)  We  are  not  inquiring  into  their  conduct. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  told  Mitchell  has  been  here  for  six  months. 

(The  President.)  We  must  deal  with  the  facts. 

(The  Witness.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Charles  ;  the  purport  of  that  letter  was  written 
by  me,  but  it  is  by  chance  it  was  written  from  Dublin  because  Shanley  belongs  to 
Carlow,  and  the  directions  were  that  he  was  to  communicate  with  them. 

(The  Attorney-General).  The  letter  had  better  be  read  now. 

(The  Witness.)  I  never  saw  the  letter  before. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  had  better  read  it. 

( The  President.)  No,  I  think  I  must  interpose. 

Adjourned  till  to  morrow  at  10.30. 
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